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ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


BOOK  I.— PART  III.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALY. 

Italy  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Europe,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  as  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  noted  as  the  tlioatro  of  many  of  the  greatest  events  in  history.  It  in 
now  in  a  state  of  doirradation  and  decline,  but  is  filled  with  grand  monuments,  and  Bccnes 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lotly  recollections. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Italy  is  bounded  on  the  nortii,  and  partly  on  the  west,  by  the  vast  and  continuous  range 
of  the  iiiglicst  Alps,  wliich  separate  her  from  what  she  disdainfully  terms  the  ultramontane 
regions  of  Franco,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  rest  of  her  circuit  is  enclosed  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  great  gulfs,  of  which  the  Adriatic,  in  the  east,  separates  hex  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  lUyria.  On  the  west  she  borders  on  tiie  broadest  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  beyond  which  are  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  extreme  south 
she  almost  approaches  the  African  coast.  The  greatest  length  is  north  and  south  from  about 
36°  40'  to  47°,  or  700  English  miles ;  the  extreme  breadth,  between  the  Rhone  in  Savoy 
and  the  Isonzo,  lies  between  6°  and  13°  east  longitude,  and  may  comprehend  350  English 
miles.  This  applies  only  to  the  broad  belt  of  Northern  Italy,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
stretches  obliciueiy  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  boot,  the  average  breadth  of  which  does  not 
exceed  100  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be  reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Tiie  surface  of  Italy  is  tlio  mc-t  finely  diversified  of  perhaps  any  country  in  the  globe.  It 
has  tiio  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  most  beautiful  plains  in  Europe.  All  the  chams  of  the 
Alps,  the  Cottian,  tiie  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  the  Rha;tian,  the  Julian,  which  belong  only 
in  part  to  otiicr  kingdoms,  range  along  her  frontier.  Some  of  their  proudest  pinnacles,  Mont 
Blanc,  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Rosa,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their  white  summits  are 
seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  plain's  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont.    The  Apennine  is  a  chain  purely  Italian.    It  branches  on  first  from  the 


Apenninoi  in  Calabria. 

Maritime  Alps  on  the  western  frontier,  and  runs  for  a  long  space  eastward,  leaving  on  the 
south  only  a  narrow  plain  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean ;  while  on  tlie  nortli  it  forms 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  On  the  Tuscan  border  it  gradually  bends  round 
to  tlie  south  and  south-east,  following,  or  rather  prescribing  the  form  of  the  Peninsula,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  centre,  in  one  unbroken  line.  It  does  not  aspire  to  the  awful  height, 
or  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual  snows,  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pmnacle  in  the  Abruzzo, 
called  tiie  great  rock  of  Italy,  does  not  rise  much  above  9500  feet.  These  mountains  are 
consequently,  in  this  climate,  throughout,  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage;  on  the  lower 
slopes  are  the  vine  and'  the  olive,  higher  up,  the  various  forest  trees,  among  which  the 
chestnut  afibrds  cooious  food  to  the  inhabitants.    They  enclose  finely  cultivated  valleys,  and 
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•re  full  (>r  (I(>(>)i.  iiitri('ntr<,  nnil  \vihmIc(1  <lclilcH.  An  llii'ir  hrimclirn,  dividinf^  into  low  IiiIIh  of 
viiriril  llir?n,  toiii'li  ii|)<pii  llic  lino  pliiiiiH  nionjj  tlio  MfMlilcrniniMiii,  they  priHluco  a  viirifty  of 
1)rij;lit  ntid  xiiuliiijf  Hcciie*,  wliich  cnlitlo  Italy  to  Im)  coiiHidcrcMl  an  llio  |)oculmr  tcgMu  of 
Inndi*oii|)<\  In  the  Hnithi'rn  <iiiiirti'r  tlii'V  nxBiiiiii'  n  vrry  forinidiiido  mid  volcnnic  clinriictor, 
p<«iriii((  d(>liiy;i'H  of  biiriiiii;x  l"va  fniiii  tlio  conn  of  VoMUviiiK,  mid  coiivniHin;^  Caliibria  witli 
tlio  iiioxt  torriliic  ••;irtlitiuiiki'H.  Tlii'ir  aHpoi-t  in  tlinl  rouiitrv  in  jHTidiiirly  foriiiidablo  and 
rujri^pd  (./?«■.  Ii;W.).  Hryoiid  tht'  Htniil.H  of  MoHsinn,  wlicro  they  prcrtciit  Id  llin  iimriiHT  thi- 
poriioim  ioriuH  of  Scvlla  niid  Clmrvlidin,  tlicy  cover  Sicily  with  ttiounlainx,  amonjf  which  thr 
cclobritcd  pcnk  of  i-Iiria  (Jjf.  d'M.)  rinos  to  a  hci({lit  wliich  only  the  Alps  can  Hiirpa.-iH,  while 

It  tlirciWH  out,  amid  the  miowm,  volcanic 
criiptiiiim  QH  rcmarkublo  as  thoMO  uf  Vc- 
BUvniH, 

Tho  plains  of  Italy  nre  ns  rcnmrkablo  for 
their  extreme  beauty  as  tho  moimtiiins  fot 
their  Kriindour.  The  most  extensive  is  that 
of  the  I'o,  or  of  liOmbnrdy,  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennineo,  which,  bcinjr  profusely 
watered,  lii;fhly  cultivated,  and  under  a 
gonial  climate,  is,  perhaps,  tho  richest  ami 
most  productive  rcjjion  in  Kuropc.  The 
Apennines,  in  their  course  southward 
throuirh  tho  centre  of  Italy,  divide  it  into 
two  plains,  of  which  that  on  tho  east  is 
narr(3W,  and  often  crossed  by  branches  from 
the  main  ridge,  which  present  their  bold  clifls  to  the  Adriatic.  On  reaching  tho  Neapolitan 
territory,  tho  plain  becomes  wiiler  and  more  fertile,  being  covered  with  rich  pastures  anil 
vast  plantations  of  olives.  IJut  it  is  on  tho  western  side  that  Nature  most  profusely  disploys 
her  beauties,  anil  that  the  grand  seats  of  civilisation  and  jiower  linvo  been  established.  Tfie 
Tuscan  champaign  is  scarcely  considered  ns  composed  of  more  than  two  broad  valleys,  those 
of  Florence  and  of  I'isa;  but  1\\q' Campaffnn  Fdicc  of  Naples,  the  voluptuous  environs  of 
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ITALY. 


Cnpiia,  appear  to  unito  all  thn  riohncia  of  liOinbnrdy  with  aapoctJi  much  moro  vnriod  anil 
piuliireMiue,  ami  aro  usually  considered  tho  most  dulighlful  country  in  Kuronn.  All  thia  aide 
of  Italy,  however,  in  subiect  to  a  dreadiVit  scourffo,  tho  malaria  or  p<!iitilential  inlluoncn 
ariHin;(  from  a  nmr»hv  and  awauipy  siirtaco.  Tho  I'ontinn  Marahoa  are  in  this  respect  so 
daniferoiiM,  that  in  thu  hot  season  they  can  acarcolv  bo  crosacd,  oven  hastily,  witliout  the 
peril  of  death.  Jiut  it  ia  round  tho  imperial  city  itselt,  and  at  ita  very  vates,  that  tho  malaria 
apiMiurs  peculiarly  iluHolatin((,  Tho  cainpaffiia  of  Rome,  which  cultivation  and  drnining 
rendered  tbrinerly  one  of  tho  tinest  spotii  of  Italy,  has,  under  tho  present  proud  and  indolent 
rule  Im.'oii  so  tiir  neglected,  that  tho  pornicioua  influonccs  of  ita  low  and  swampy  s'jil  have 
gai  led  a  fearful  ascendoncv.  The v  have  rendered  it  uninhabitablo  for  a  ((reat  part  of  the 
year;  and  thia  "storied  plain"  is  becoino  a  desert,  covered  with  a  few  scanty  herds;  and  a 
deep  solitude  now  encircles  the  fallen  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  rivi.'rs  of  Italy  scarcely  corrc8|)ond  to  their  fame,  or  to  tho  lolly  and  classic  recollec- 
tions attached  to  tlioir  names.  Tho  I'o,  which  waten  tlio  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  drains  all 
tho  waters  of  tho  AliM  and  northern  ArHuinine,  can  alone  lio  ranked  ainonf]^  tl'o  (^oat  rivon 
of  Kuropo.  It  rises  on  tho  frontier  of  France,  amid  tho  lotliost  recesses  of  tho  Cottian  Alpi, 
and  rolls  duo  east  tho  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  tho  Adriatic,  a  course  of  about  40U  miles. 
Its  tributaries  on  both  sides  aro  vory  numerous,  though  none  liavo  space  to  expand  into  great 
rivers.  Tho  al[)iiio  streams  of  the  Tesino,  tho  Addn,  and  tho  Ujflio,  are  absorbed  soon  aller 
they  have  letl  their  deep  mountain  volleys  or  lakes.  Tho  Adigo  makes  ita  way  entirely 
ever  from  Germany  in  the  valley  between  the  Rhntian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  not  far  from  tho  I'o.  These  rivers  being  always  full,  and  crossing  tho  main  line  of 
communication,  form  important  military  barriers.  They  proservo  also  tho  plain  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  fertility,  though  tlicy  otlen  caiiso  cunsidcrablo  calamity  by  their  inundationa. 
Tho  tributaries  from  tho  south  aro  also  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of  tho  Tanaro  and 
tho  river  of  Genoa,  of  no  remarkable  magnitude.  The  rivers  of  Lower  Italy  would  scarcely 
desorvo  mention,  but  1^  mo  high  assitciations  of  history  and  imetry.  Tho  far-famed  Tiber 
itself,  which  on  this  ground,  "  with  scorn  tho  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys,"  is  described  by 
Addison  as  deriving  its  scanty  stores  from  an  unfruitful  source,  It  drains,  however,  a  con- 
siderablo  extent  ot  tho  Apcniiinc,  and  ita  entire  course  may  bo  15()  milos.  The  Amo  of 
Florence  and  the  Lirio  of  Campagna  are  only  distinguished  for  tho  beauty  of  tlio  vales 
through  which  tliey  meander. 

Lakes  aro  not  a  feature  very  characteristic  of  Italy,  Nevcrtholess,  the  waters  which  de- 
scend from  tho  southern  face  of  tho  Alps,  spread  into  the  long  and  winding  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Como,  and  Garda,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  scenery  of  these  lakea 
has  not  the  grand  and  solemn  character  ot  those  of  Switzerland,  which  aro  enclosed  in  the 
depth  of  tho  highest  Aljw ;  but  they  are  beautiful  in  tho  extreme.  Tho  lower  banks  are 
bordered  by  gentle  hilla  covered  with  vines  and  luxuriant  verdure ;  while  their  heads  are 
crowned  by  the  snowy  summits  of  tho  Alps.  The  Apennino  is  not  a  lake-producing  chain ; 
it  only  fiirma  on  ita  eastern  border  a  few  that  aro  small,  and  very  beautiful,  Perugia,  Celan<\ 
Bulsona,  &c, :  Sicily  is  also  without  lakes. 
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Sbot.  n. — Natural  History. 

:'j^.     SmxEcrt.  l.-~rGeology.       ij',,,:'^;  ^,  ,ti..,S>,-4*;  ,'..:Wri.. 

The  geognosy  of  thia  conntry  has,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  na 
(nraliata ;  consequently,  numerous  new  fiicta  and  views  have  been  added  to  those  formerly 
known.  The  writings  of  Dolomieu,  Hamilton,  Von  Buch,  Spallanzani,  Brocciii,  Breielac 
Brongniart,  Hausmann,  Daubcny,  Monticolli,  Covelli,  &c.  are  among  the  most  interesting 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  illustrative  of  the  mineral  history  of  Italy  and  its  islands , 
and  to  these  wo  refer  our  readers.  The  following  observations  -will  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  geognostical  structure  and  composition  of  uiis  interesting  country. 

The  geognostical  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines  is  very  simple ;  the 
mount(<.ins  of  that  division  of  the  range  being  composed  of  a  white  limestone  which  rarely 
contains  foreign  beds,  and  but  seldom  fossil  or^nic  remains.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  range 
is  loftiest,  and  is  also  the  broadest.  But  this  simplicity  of  construction  does  not  continue 
throughout  the  whole  Apennine  range ;  for,  from  the  pomt  where  't  rises  from  tlie  Alps  to 
the  country  of  Florence,  it  is  composed  of  strata  and  beds  of  slate,  limestone,  and  a  magne- 
sian  rock,  named  in  Tuscany  ffabbro  and  ffranitello.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the 
country  of  Genoa,  which  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  principally  formed  of  this  lattei 
dubstance,  which  is  the  euphotide  of  geologists.  Some  geologists  consider  this  part  of  the 
range  as  of  primitive  formation ;  while  others,  as  Professor  Hausmann,  view  it  as  belonging 
to  the  transition  class  of  rocks,  because  he  finds  it  containing,  intermingled  witli  the  rocks 
just  mentioned,  extensive  deposits  of  greywacke.  A  limestone,  resembling  that  of  the  Juia, 
ferms  all  the  mountains  extending  from  Florence  to  Abnizzo,  and  from  Abruzzo  to  Calabria. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  province  that  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks ;  resting  upon  which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  deposits  of  tertiary  rocks. 

The  sub-Apennine  hills  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  are  composed  of  maus,  slate 
clays,  gravel,  sands,  and  conglomerates.  We  observe  also  in  these  hills,  but  less  frequently, 
gypsum,  calcareous  tuffas,  apd  volcanic  tuffas.  A  limestone  of  modem  formation  abounds  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  is  known  under  the  name  travertino,  and  of  which  the 
principal  monuments  of  that  city  are  built 

The  Apennines  are  not  rich  in  metals.  The  most  considerable  mines  are  those  of  iron, 
which  occur  in  Tuscany,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  a  tract  composed  of  primitive 
rocks.  Th(B  coal  mines  in  this  chain  ar;'  of  but  little  importance,  but  there  are  great  de- 
posits of  salt  in  the  province  of  Cosenza.  The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Apen> 
nines  are  the  marbles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Carrara,  Seravezza,  and 
LMenna. 

Ancient  volcanoes  do  not  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines ;  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  the  hill  of  Voltore,  near  to  the  town  of  Melfi,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
are  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  chain.  They  form  an  interrupted  chain, 
which  is  passed  over  on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome.  The  most  elevated  spots  of  this 
district,  such  as  the  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata,  appear  composed  of 
trachyte.  It  is  associated  with  basalt  at  Viterbo,  where  it  is  columnar,  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  pumice  and  tufEi,  containing  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Near  Viterbo  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  owing  to  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  a  little  nearer,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  formerly  the  Lacus  Ci- 
mini, which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  crater.  The  Lake  of  Bolscna,  between  Viterbo 
and  Sienna,  possesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being  bounded  by  volcanic 
rocks  is  consistent  with  this  opinion.  The  country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  Jiills  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  composed  of  tertiary  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  intermixed  with  a  pre- 
ponderating quantity  of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic  tufSis.  The  marls  and  sandstones 
are  partly  lacustrine,  partly  marine.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome,  such  as  those  of  Al- 
bano  and  Nemi,  are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Modena 
there  are  many  small  mud  volcanoes,  called  salses,  which  throw  out  salt  water.  These  vol- 
canoes give  out  carbonated  hydrogen,  which,  sometimes  catching  fire,  gives  rise  to  the 
natural  fires  mentioned  by  travellers,  of  which  there  are  examples  at  Velleja,  Pietra  Mala, 
and  Barigazza.  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indication  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, afler  passing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  occurs  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Moia  de  Gaeta 
We  there  find  ourselves  between  two  chains  of  hills, — that  to  our  right,  tlie  Monte  Massico, 
composed  of  Jura  limestone ;  the  other,  on  tlic  left,  of  volcanic  marls.  The  town  of  Sessa 
stands  on  volcanic  tuffa.  Several  coulees,  or  streams  of  lavn,  which  seem  connected  with 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Rocca  Monfina,  also  occur  near  Sessa.  Rocca  Moniina  retains  t!ie  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  crater  from  whence  these  coulees  flowed.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mola 
de  Gaeta  lie  the  Ponza  Islands,  four  of  which  are  composed  of  trachyte ;  in  the  fifth. 
Giannone,  the  trachyte  ovtrlies  limestone. 

Ke«uvtu«. — ^The  only  active  volcano  in  Italy  is  Vesuvius,  which  shoots  up  in  a  country 
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where  the  surrounding  Neptunian  strata  belong  to  the  tertiary  class.  It  is  composed  of  an 
older  part,  named  Monte  Sc.nma,  and  the  more  modem  Vesuvius  properly  so  called.  Sonunn 
is  composed  of  alternating  coules,  or  streams  of  lava,  and  beds  of  volcanic  tufias,  which  are 
traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  lava.  The  modern  part  of  the  mountain  is  Vesuvius,  ex- 
hibiting rocks  of  the  same  general  description.  The  earliest  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
is  that  of  79,  during  which  so  vast  a  shower  of  ashes  and  scoriee  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
cities  of  Stabile,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneun^  were  covered  up,  indeed  fairly  buried,  by  it 
Many  eruptions  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  and  they  still  continue.  In  the  country 
around  Naples  the  land  is  by  no  means  stable,  as  ia  proved  by  the  submergence  and  emer- 
gence of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  the  town  of  Puzzuoli ;  and  the  rise  of  a  new  moun- 
tain, on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Vesuvius  had  at  that  time 
been  for  a  long  interval  tranquil,  but  a  succession  of  earthquakes  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  for  two  years  previously  :  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  September,  of  the  year  1538, 
flames  broke  out  from  the  ground  between  Lake  Avernus,  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  Soliiitara, 
followed  by  several  rents  of  the  earth,  from  which  water  sprung,  while  the  sea  receded  200 
feet  from  the  shore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  29th,  about  two  hours  after  sunset, 
there  opened  near  the  sea,  a  gulf,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and  other  stones,  and 
mud,  were  thrown  up  witli  the  noise  of  thimder.  In  about  two  days  the  ejected  masses 
formed  a  hill  413  feet  high,  and  8000  feet  in  circumference.  The  eruption  finally  ceased  on 
the  3d  of  October.  On  Uiis  day  the  hill  was  accessible,  and  those  who  ascended  it  reported 
that  they  found  a  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  summit — a  crater  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. ,This  hill,  named  Monte  Nuovo,  is  composed  of  fragments  of  scoriform  matter, 
or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  sometimes  resembling  trachyte,  and  at  other 
times  approaching  to  porphyry  and  calx.* 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius  is  exhibited  m  a  hill  between  Monte 
Nuovo  and  Puzzuoli,  called  tlie  Sol/atara,  which,  though  considered  an  extinct  volcano,  is 
continually  giving  off  gaseous  exhilations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  gases  are  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid.  The  rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte.  A  vast  coulee  of 
trachytic  lava  appears  extending  from  the  Solfatara  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory  called 
the  Monte  Olibano,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli.  The  whole  of  this  stream 
rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  from  Puzzuoli  to  CumoE,  and  appears  to  be 
continuous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  This,  which 
has  long  been  known  by  tlie  name  of  Puzzuolana,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tiiffa.  The 
height  of  the  tuifa,  in  many  places  near  Naples,  is  very  considerable ;  the  pile  of  the  Ca- 
maldulo,  the  loftiest  eminence  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  is  composed  of  it,  and 
to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall,  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  that  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  apparently  found  't  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature 
of  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through,  than  to  make  a  road  over  it  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  of  Posilippo ;  a  cavern  2178  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  height  and  11  in 
breadth.  The  Lake  Agnano  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  The  famous  Grotto  del 
Cane,  situated  on  its  borders,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gns,  containing  in  com- 
bination much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  external  air ;  thus 
proving  the  higher  temperature  of  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  being  ratiier  more  elevated  than  its  interior,  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  goes  on  con- 
stantly accumulating  at  the  bottom,  but,  upon  rising  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  flows  like 
60  much  water  over  the  brim.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern  is  free  from  any  noxious 
vapour  b"t  the  air  of  that  below  is  so  fully  impregnated,  that  it  proves  speedily  fatal  to  any 
animal  I'  s  immersed  in  it,  as  is  sho\vn  to  all  strangers  by  the  experiment  with  the  dog. 
The  Lakb  of  Avernus  may  likewise  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  Monte  Bar- 
baro is  probably  the  most  elevated  volcanic  hill  on  this  side  of  Naples :  it  has  a  crater  on  its 
summit  and  its  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  surface  being  covered 
with  verdure.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  destined  for  the 
chaae :  it  is  a  circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  a 
congeries  of  scoria;,  pumice,  and  other  ejected  materials.  According  to  Breislac,  the  number 
of  craters  of  which  indications  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  27 ;  but  we  suspect  the  amount  is  much  over-rated. 

The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  river  district  of  the  Po  is  formed  of  tertiary  rocks  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  witii  diluvium.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  intermingled  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  on  the  southern  foot  of  the  Lombard  Alps,  with  various  trap  rocks. 
These  arrangements  are  best  seen  at  tiie  following  places : — in  the  Val  Nera,  Val  IU)nca, 
Montccch'o  Maggiore,  Monte  Viale,  and  Monte  Bolca.  South  of  Padua  lie  the  fluganean 
hiiis,  an  iabiated  tract  of  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  tertiary  country ;  consisting 
ul  a  trachyte  formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  which,  from  its  vesicular  structure  ia 
some  cases,  and  its  semivitreous  appearance  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken  for  a  volcanic 
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product.  The  tertiary  deposits  contain  remains  of  whales  of  extinct  species,  also  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &.c. ;  and  fbssil  animal  remains  of  the  same  de/^cription 
occur  more  abimdantly  in  the  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluv'  '"posits  also  extend  from 
Ancona  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  into  ■!  ;,  to  the  extremity  of  tlie 
Peninsula. 

Italian  Islands. — Islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  These  .sliviids  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  are  entirely  of  volcanic  formation.  Procida  consists  of  an  allernu- 
tion  of  beds  of  tuSk  and  of  slaggy  lava.  Ischia  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  rocl( 
which  seems  to  consist  pf  finely  comminuted  pumice,  re-aggregated  so  as  to  form  a  tuffii. 

Lipari  Islands.  The  Lipari  Islands,  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  also  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  island  of  Stromboli  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain,  having  on 
one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  rest  extmct. 
This  volcano  is  remarkable,  not  for  the  intensity  of  its  action,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
rarely  enjoying  periods  of  repose,  no  cessativ/n  in  its  operations  having  been  observed  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  action  consists  in  ejections,  repeated  at  very 
short  intervals,  of  stones,  scoria?,  and  ashes,  which  either  fall  back  within  the  crater,  or  are 
carried  in  another  direction,  according  to  the  drift  of  the  wind.  The  island  abounds  in  vol- 
canic tuflTo,  which  is  traversed  by  dikes  of  slaggy  lava.  The  island  of  Lipari  is  remarlfablc 
for  its  splendid  displays  of  the  beautitbl  volcanic  gloss  named  obsidian ;  and  for  a  profusion 
of  pumice.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  principally  obtained  in  that  island.  Another  isle 
of  the  Lipari  group  is  Volcano,  which  appears,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Stromboli,  and  which  still  emits  gaseous  exhalations 
from  the  interior,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  the  external  surface  of  a  crater  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  they  penetrate,  de- 
compose  it,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities  of  alum,  and  other  sulphuric  salts. 
This  island  also  afibrds  a  very  rare  substance,  viz.  the  boracic  acid,  which  lines  the  sides 
of  the  cavities  in  beautiful  white  silky  crystals,  and  combined,  it  is  said,  with  ammonia.  Sal 
ammonia  also  occurs  in  this  curious  spot ;  and  in  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  sulphur  the 
substance  named  selenium  has  been  detected.  Close  to  Volcano  is  an  isolated  rock  called 
Volcanello,  which,  though  witJiout  a  crater,  emits  fVom  its  crevices  sulphureous  vapours. 

Corsica.  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  principally  primitive  and  transition,  the  rocks 
being  granitic  and  ophiolitic.  Their  limit,  ranging  nearly  from  S.  to  N.,  passes  near  to,  and 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Corte.  All  that  is  to  the  west  of  this  line  is  in  general  granitic, 
with  subordinate  rocks  of  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  limestone  or  marble.  To  the 
east  of  the  same  line,  all  the  N.  £.  of  the  island  is  principally  formed  of  talc  slate,  contain- 
ing numerous  subordinate  beds  of  marble,  euphotide,  slate,  &c.  Jura  limestone  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Florent,  and  on  tlie  east  coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Porto  Vecchio.  No  volcanoes  occur  in  this  island ;  and  the  ancient  lavas  mentioned  by  some 
authors  are  beds  of  euphotide.  Hot  springs,  however,  occur  in  Corsica ;  the  principal  ones 
bemg  those  of  Orezza,  St  Antonio  di  Guagno,  and  Fium'  Orbo.  The  only  mines  are  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  antimony;  and  argentiferous  galena  is  also  met  v.'ith,  but  in  small 
quantity.  Considerable  deposits  of  diluvium  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  and  these, 
like  other  formations,  are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium. 

Sardinia.  The  predominating  formations  in  this  island  are  primitive  and  transition ;  the 
rocks  being  granite,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  one  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions in  the  southern  division.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  appear  in  connection  with 
the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  Mr.  de  la  Marmora  observed  extinct  volcanoes  on  various  points, 
and  principally  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across  from  the  canton  of  Marghine 
from  Mills  to  Bollotana.  All  these  districts,  of  igneous  origin,  exhale  pestilential  vapours, 
which  may  assist  in  explaining  the  remarkable  unliealthiness  of  this  island.  Caves  occur 
in  the  limestone ;  and  these,  with  the  rents  that  traverse  it,  contain,  generally  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  breccia,  bones  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  living  species,  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  animals  appear  to  be  extinct.  Metals  are  rare;  there  are  but 
feeble  traces  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury.    Many  mines,  however,  of  lead  and  iron  occur. 

Sicily.  In  this  remarkable  island  the  predominating  rocks  are  tertiary,  secondary,  and 
volcanic ;  the  older  ones,  or  those  of  the  primitive  class,  being  less  abundant.  The  primi- 
tive rocks  are  found  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  near  Messina,  where  tiie  pre- 
vailing kind  appears  to  be  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a  chain  of  hills  extending 
obliquely  from  Melazzo  on  the  north  coast,  to  Taormina  on  the  east.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quartz  rock,  greywacke,  sandstone,  and 
limestone.  Nearer  than  these  is  a  great  deposit  of  sandstone,  with  a  few  subordinate  beds 
of  marl  and  limestone,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  central  chain  of  the  island,  and 
extends  along  part  of  the  northern  coast.  It  first  occurs  to  the  east  of  Palermo,  near  the 
river  Filato,  a  few  miles  from  Cefalu.  It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apennine  limestone. 
Resting  apparently  upon  this  sandstone  is  a  formation  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  composing 
tho  uortii-western  part  of  the  island,  and  which  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Jura  c 
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Apennine  limestone.  Caves  containin|;  bones  occur  in  it.  Resting  upon  this  formation  is  a 
deposit  of  marls  and  limestones,  contaming  nummulites  and  hippurites,  which  appear  to  be< 
long  to  tlie  chalk  and  greensand  of  English  geologists.  Upon  these  rest  a  Beries  of  creta^ 
ceous  limestones  and  marls  of  the  older  tertiary  epoch.  The  fifth  formation  is  an  extensivo 
tertiary  limestone,  found  both  north  and  south  of  the  grand  central  range.  Above  this  rests 
a  still  newer  deposit  of  a  conglomerate,  containing  shells  of  species  now  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean :  it  is  well  seen  on  the  north  coast,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  Of  the 
same  age  with  this  deposit  is  a  bone  breccia  which  forms  beds  lying  upon  the  preceding,  and 
also  occurs  in  caves ;  and  in  both  situations  contains  bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
and  deer,  with  a  few  of  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Canis.  Still  newer  than  this 
bone  conglomerate  is  a  diluvial  deposit ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  the  oldest  occupies 
considerable  heights,  the  newest  covers  the  bottom  of  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  island,  contain  beds  of  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  and  alum,  along  with  beau* 
tifuUy  crystallised  sulphate  of  strontites.  Volcanic  action  appears  to  have  been  in  operation 
firom  a  very  remote  period  in  this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  sets  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  Etna  aflbrds.  The  oldest  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna  ore  those  in  the  Val  di  Bove,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  display  of  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  tuffa:  the  next  in  point  of  age  are 
the  basaltic  rocks ;  and  the  newest  of  all  are  the  coulees  or  streams  of  modem  lava,  with 
their  tuffos,  ashes,  sands,  and  scoriae.  The  trachyte  and  basalt  seem  to  have  been  produced 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  the  coulees,  &c.  are  the  matters 
which  have  flown  within  the  period  of  human  history,  and  which  still  continue.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  mountain  was  burning  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  At  Ma- 
caluba,  a  hill  near  Girgenti,  consisting  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a  continual  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonated  hydrogen,  fi^m  small  cavities,  shaped  like  craters, 
which  are  filled  with  muddy  water  mixed  witli  mineral  oil.  When  the  quantity  of  gas 
emitted  is  great,  it  throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  feet :  these  are  called  air  volcanoes. 

Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals :  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  of  Taormina  present  traces  of  a 
gold  mine,  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period.  Some  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay ; 
and  though  Sicily  has  long  supplied  Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  ore  yet  far  from 
being  exhausted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock  salt :  the  most  considerable  are  at 
Alimina,  where  this  substance  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallised. 

Malta  and  Gozo.  These  isles  consist  entirely  of  tertiary  rocks,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sicily.  The  most  common  rock  is  a  fine-grained  straw-coloured 
limestone,  which  is  often  so  soft  as  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  by  the  weather ;  but  in  other 
instances,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  form  an  excellent  building  stone,  to  which  circumstance 
these  islands  have  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  e'egance  of  the  numerous  churches 
and  palaces  which  are  seen  m  every  town  and  village.  Harder  and  more  crystalline  lime- 
stones are  also  met  with,  but  all  of  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  Both  these  islands 
are  of  trifling  elevation ;  the  highest  point  of  Malta,  which  is  one  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
I!ivitil  Vecchia,  being  only  590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

'     ■'  "Thegardenoftho  world,  fair  Italy!  ■     >' 

.\,  Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  w««te 

More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility." 

Italy  and  Sicily. — These  countries  partake  very  considerably  of  the  general  character 
and  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants  is  well  depicted  by  M.  Mirbel. 

The  Sicilians  cultivate,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Custard-apple,  the 
Date,  &c.  The  dififerent  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  tlie  Agave  americana,  which  forms 
on  impenetrable  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  Plane,  Poplar,  and  Willow,  grow  the  Cactus 
Tuna,  or  Prickly  Fig,  the  Orange,  Citron,  and  Olive,  the  Myrtle  (Jig.  336.),  Laurel, 
Carob-trce,  and  Pomegranate  0^^.  337.) ;  while  Arbutus  and  Taniarisk  abound  upon  the 
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coasta  The  Dates  of  the  environs  of  Oir^enti,  bituated  on  the  southern  coast,  are  said  by 
Mirbel  to  be  excellent ;  not  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo,  where  the  Date  Palm  is  unknown 
event  in  gardens. 

Of  all  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  Etna,  whose  enormous  volcanic  mass  rises  to  the  height 
of  10,870  feet,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Its  base,  whose  circuit  exceeds  80  miles,  oxhibits  all 
the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone :  higher  up  is  the  forest  region.  It  is  said  that 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  this  region  ascended  to  the  very  summit :  however  this  may  have 
been,  it  now  ceases  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it  The  most  remarkable  trees  there  are 
the  Oak  (QiterctM  Robur),  the  Beech,  the  Ash,  Horse-chestnuts  m  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  Plum-trees :  higher  up  are  woods  of  Birch.  These  last,  which  form  the  upper  zone,  are 
scanty  on  the  southern  side,  and  very  numerous  on  that  exposure  of  the  mountain  which 
looks  towards  the  north.  Beyond  this  region  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  only 
shrub  is  Spartium  etnense  Btvona.  Mount  Etna  has  no  perpetual  snow,  unless  we  so  con- 
sider those  masses  which  lodge  in  shaded  crevices,  and  there  resist  the  heat  of  summer,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  reet 

It  is  well  ascertained  by  geological  Acts,  that  Sicily  and  Italy  once  composed  but  a  single 
continent,  and  that  the  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  former,  are  but  a 
continuation  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  interrupted  by  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  re-appears  in  Calabria,  and  lifb  its  loftiest  summits  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Though  some  of  these  rise  to  8000  feet,  the  snow  nowhere  remains  permanently  upon  them. 
It  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy  that  the  Apennmea  can  boast  of  a  rich  vegetation ; 
everywhere  else,  this  chain  ia  of  an  arid  and  sterile  character. 

The  temperature  of  Calabria  has  much  affinity  with  that  of  Sicily:  its  summers  are 
intolerably  hot,  and  frost  is  scarcely  known  during  the  winter.  The  numerous  rivers  and 
brooks  which  gush  from  the  hills,  abundant  dews,  and  an  astonishingly  fertile  soil,  maintain, 
during  almost  all  the  year,  in  these  favoured  countries,  a  fresh  and  brilliant  verdure.  The 
plains,  the  slopes,  and  eminences,  produce  Olives,  Tamarisk,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Jujube,  Pis- 
tachios of  both  kinds,  and  Oleander  (only  in  dry  beds  of  torrents),  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  Carob, 
the  Palmetto,  Rhamnus,  and  Phillyrea ;  tlie  Pinus  Pinea  or  Stone  Pine  {fig.  338.) — ^the  tree, 
whose  picturesque  outline  and  dark  hue  have  recommended  it  so  much  to  the  artist,  that  it 
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forms  a  striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude  Lorrabie's  and  Caspar  Poussin's  celebrated 
Italian  landscapes ;  Manna  Ash,  Chestnut,  Mulberry  (fig.  339.),  Plane,  Willow,  Poplars, 
&c.  In  the  warmer  spots,  there  are  large  groves  of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees;  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Reggio  being  most  esteemed.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar-cane  was  carried  on  with  spirit  in  Calabria,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Samnium :  now 
the  red  and  white  mulberry,  which  are  grown  for  the  silkworms.  The  barren  rocks  are 
covered  with  Agave,  Cactus,  and  Capers. 

The  portion  of  the  Apennines  which  intersects  Calabria  is  clothed  from  the  base  to  the 
very  summit  with  umbrageous  forests  of  Oaks  and  Coniferous  trees ;  especially  consisting  of 
the  Common  Oak,  the  Cork  tree,  the  Quercus  Cerris,  Horse-chestnut,  and  Yew,  the  Larch 
and  Wild  Scotch  Fir,  with  the  Pinaster,  &c 

Most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Calabria  follow  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  adorn 
the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Noples  and  of  Gaeta.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  but  the  climaie  refuses  to  perfect  the  Hugar-cane.  The  French  tried  in  vain 
to  naturalise  it,  during  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Italy.  Snow  rarely  falls  in  Naples;  still, 
instances  of  its  having  been  seen  for  a  few  days  are  not  unknown.    Judging  by  the  state  ot 
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bes ;  those  of  the 


vegetation,  the  average  heat  at  Naples  is  about  one  degree  higher  than  at  Rome.    Winter 
oegins  in  December ;  the  first  spring  flowers  are  expanded  by  February ;  and  in  May  the 


summer  heats  are  already  felt 
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Throughout  the  country  in  general, 
besides  Maize,  and  Millet  (Jig.  840.),  ' 
here,  as  in  all  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Rice  (Jig.  341.) 
is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in 
low  flat  lands,  where  the  fields  can  be 
temporarily  inundated.  This  operation,  ' 
as  may  be  supposed,  occasions  much 
pestilential  fever ;  so  that,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  laws  are  enacted  pro- 
hibiting rice-grounds  within  the  dis- 
tance  of  five  miles  from  the  large  towns. 
Arundo  Donax  (Jg.  342.)  is  a  gigantic 
grass,  frequently  in  Italy,  which  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Common  Reed 
(A.  Phragmites).  Of  the  A.  Donax, 
fences  are  made,  also  walking-canes, 
fishing-rods,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  require  strength  combined  with 
'  ''lightness.  The  Caper  (fig.  343.)  of 
commerce,  too,  is  an  object  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  the  Capparis  spinosa 
t"^  of  Linnffius,  the  Cappai  or  Kappai  of 
the  Arabians.  It  grows  upon  old  walls. 
The  buds  of  the  flowers  are  gathered  before  expansion,  put 

into  vinegar,  and,  as  is  well  known,  ore  extensively  employed  in  seasoning  for  various 

dishes. 
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There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  more  northerly  and  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Italy ;  owing  as  much  to  the  increased  height  of  the  Apennines  and  their 
broader  bases,  as  to  the  actual  elevation  of  latitude.  Beyond  Samnium,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon  can  no  longer  endure  the  climate.  The  plains  of  Abruzzo  sometimes  experience  cold 
winters ;  and  though  the  Oaks  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  no  longer  reach 
Jieir  tops,  and  tiie  Coniferous  trees  are  as  scarce  here  as  they  are  abundant  in  Calabria. 
The  Pinus  Pumllio,  which  of  all  the  genus  is  the  one  that  grows  at  the  greatest  height, 
stops  at  4800  feet ;  beyond  it  are  only  seen  such  shrubs,  plants,  and  herbs  as  are  peculiar  to 
regions  where  the  snow  tegularly  falls  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  Olive  tree,  and  ke  common  accompaniments,  reach  to  Rimini  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  salt-marshes,  perhaps,  arrest  its  further  progress  equally  with  the  colder  tempera- 
ture ;  on  the  western  side  it  attains  to  the  bases  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  near  Paduu,  in  lati- 
tude 45°,  and  in  sheltered  spots  about  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como,  it  also  grows.  At 
Verona,  this  tree  is  no  longer  seen :  but  the  Pistachio,  Pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgariSi 
Diuepyros  Lotos,  Celtis  australis,  and  Ostrya  vulgaris,  are  in  abundance. 
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SvBBECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  is  peculiarly  interesting  both  to  the  classic 
traveller  and  the  scientific  naturalist :  its  rich  and  sunny  plains,  intersected  by  wooded  hills, 
and  backed  by  tlie  noble  chain  of  the  Apennines,  terminated  only  by  the  sea,  present  that 
diversity  of  temperature  and  situation  so  well  suited  to  display  a  rich  and  varied  assemblage 
of  native  animals.  Hitherto  this  zoological  field  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored :  hence 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  more  than  a  slight  and  very  general 
sketch  of  its  Icadincr  peculiarities. 

The  native  quadrupeds  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated ;  but  wolves  are  still 
found  among  the  Apeimincs,  and  the  wil'?  boar  is  not  unknown  in  the  forests  of  Calabria. 
The  buffalo  was  once  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  is  now  rarely  if  ever  seen ;  nor  can 
it  be  numbered  among  the  native  animals. 

The  ornithology  of  central  Italy  has  very  recently  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  Prince  of 
Musignano  (Ch.  L.  Bonaparte).  Information  from  such  a  source  b  so  highly  valuable,  as 
throwing  so  much  light  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  European  birds,  that  we  shall  here 
introduce  the  results  fiirnishcd  by  this  eminent  ornitliologist. 

The  number  of  species  discovered  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  includes 
nearly  all  those  found  in  tJie  States  of  the  Church,  amounts  to  247 :  of  tliese,  60  are  also 
tbund  in  America;  leaving  187  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  European  fauna.  The 
whole  247  species  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — stationary  near  Rome  43 ;  per- 
manent residents,  but  occasionally  changing  their  station,  87 ;  summer  visiters,  40 ;  winter 
visiters,  57 ;  transitory  visiters,  26 ;  accidental  visiters,  or  stragglers,  44. 

The  following  list  of  Roman  birds,  unknown  as  natives  of  Britain,  will  nuterially  illus> 
trate  the  geographic  ornithology  of  the  two  countries ;  those  marked*  have  occasionally  been 
found,  as  stragglers  only,  in  the  islands : 


Catbartes  percnoptenii,. . .  Slender-billed  Vulture. 

Faico  niEvius Rough-rnntcd  Eagle  Vath. 

Falco-hrachyilactylug, Shi.rt-clawed  Falcon. 

Cenchria  Bonap Little  Kestrel. 

rufipes  Ttm Rufoua-thighcd  Falcon. 

Strix  Aliico 

Pastor  roseuti,* Rosc-colnurcd  Ousel. 

Orioliis  Galbula,* Golden  Oriolo. 

Coracias  garrula,* Eurupcon  Roller. 

CypsclUB  ineiha Alpine  Swift. 

Muscicapa  albicollig, White-collarod  Flycatcher. 

I.aniuB  nicridionalis, Soutliurn  Bbrike. 

minor, Italian  Shrike. 

——  rutilus,* Woodchat. 

Merula  cyanea Blue  Thrush. 

lazatilis, Rock  Thrush. 

Curruca  turdoides  S» Thrush  Sedgnbird. 

Sylvia  ignieapilla Fire-crested  Warbler. 

Sylvia  Cotti  Tern Cetti's  Warbler. 

Sylvia  inelanoccphala  Lath.  Black-headed  Warbler. 

Sylvia  cisticola  Ttm 

Sylvia  passerina  7>m 

Tithys*  TVm. 

sibillatrix, 

rufa,. 


Saiicola  »trapazina, 

aurita, Golden  Stoncehat. 

Anthua  aquaticu ^ . . . .  Water  Titlark. 


Anthui  rufeicenB Rufoui  Titlark. 

arboreua  Btch. Wood  Titlark. 

Tichodronia   Muraria, ....  Wall  Creeiwr. 

Upupa  Epopa,* European  Hoopoe. 

ParuB  pendulinuB, . . . .' Pendulous  TitmouK. 

Alauda  Calandra, 

«Tl«tata Creited  Lark. 


-brachydactyla SborKlawed  Lark. 


Embcriza  cia,. 
Fringilla  cisalpina,. 

Scrinus 

■  petror.ia,. 


Pcrdix  saxatilis  Tim Rock  Partridge. 

Charndrius  minor, Little  Plover. 

Ciconia  alba, White  Stork. 

iiigor, Black  Stork. 

Ardca  purpurea,* Purple  Heron. 

ralloides  Scop Rail  Heron. 

Ibis  falcincilus, Europan  Ibis. 

Nunicnius  tenuiroatris Slender-billed  Curlew. 

Trin^a  subarquata, 

Totanus  stagnatiliB, Pond  Sandpiper. 

Platalea  leucorodia, Spoonbill. 

PhoenicopteruB  nntiquorum.  Flamingo. 

Sterna  loucoptera, White-winged  Tern. 

Anas  leucoeephala  LiUh.  . . 

leucnpnthalmoB  Tm. 

Pelccanus  Onocrotalui White  Pelican. 


It  must  nevertheless  be  remembered,  that  this  list,  numerous  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  partial 

statement  of  Italian  ornithology ;  as  the  birds  of  the  western  and  soutticrn  provinces,  as 

Naples,  Calabria,  and  Taranto,  still  remain  to  be  investigated. 
A  brief  notice  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  will  satisfy  the  general  reader :  those  appear 

to  be  the  Slender-billed  Vulture,  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  the  Blue  Thrush,  the  Hoopoe, 

and  the  Wall  Creeper. 

The  Slender-billed  Vulture  {Cathartes  percnopterus)  is  near  two  feet  and  a  quarter  long: 

tfl  principal  food  is  carrion :  hence  the  bill  is  not  adapted  for  vigorous  offence  against  living 

animals :  the  face  is  bare  of  feathers,  while  those  on  the  neck 
are  pointed.  The  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the 
quill  feathers,  which  are  black.  In  Europe,  this  vulture  is  con- 
fined to  the  southern  kingdoms,  but  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  where 
it  is  of  essential  use  in  devouring  all  putrid  substances,  which 
might  otherwise  infect  the  air.  The  Rose-coloured  Starling 
(Pastor  roseus)  (Jig.  344.)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of 
Europe ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrusli.  The  general  plumage 
is  rosy;  the  wings,  and  a  pendent  crest  on  the  head,  are  glossy 
black.  This  bird  hae  occasionally  been  seen  in  Britain,  and, 
although  wiuuiy  dispersed  over  the  greater  mirt  of  Europe,  it  is 
nowhere  so  plentifiil  as  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  Blue  and  Rock 
Thrushes  are  sweet  songsters,  and  on  that  account  are  much 
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Scorpion. 


Erixed,  when  in  captivity,  by  tl.e  Italians.  The  Hoopoe  is  one  of  the  common  migratory 
irds ;  it  usually  arrives  flrom  the  African  coast  very  fat,  and  we  can,  fh>m  experience,  state 
it  to  be  delicious  eating  when  cooked  in  the  Italian  mode.  The  Little  Wall-creeper  {THcho- 
droma  muraria), with  its  crimson  wings,  is  one  of  the  rarest  birds,  but  is  occasionally  seei< 
on  the  lofty  walls  of  St  P»* ,.'«  Church. 

Among  the  insects  of  Italy,  the  Tarantula  Spider  and  the  Silkworm  are  equally  celebrated. 
So  much  of  fable  and  exaggeration  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  first,  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  separate  truth  Irom  falsehood :  it  is  even  doubtflil  wheUier  any  spider  of  a  deci 
dedly  venomous  character  truly  exists  in  the  country.  During  a  residence  of  many  yean 
in  different  states  of  Italy,  we  never  met  with  one  answering  such  a  description ;  and  it  ia 
well  known  that  the  common  people  give  this  name  indiscriminately  to  every  large  spider 
they  happen  to  meet  with.  Much  more  real  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  a  species  of  true 
Scorpion,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  damp  houses ;  and  our  own  specimen  (fig. 

345.)  we  actually  found  one  evening  withm  our  bed :  its 
345  ,a^s^^       sting  is  venomous,  and,  we  have  heard,  dangerous.  May 

not  the  qualities  of  this  insect  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  transferred  to  a  spider  1  The  Silkworm  is  top  well 
known  to  require  description.  In  some  provinces,  as 
Lower  Calabria,  &c.,  the  insect  is  fed  more  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  red  than  on  the  white  mulbern'.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  a  species  of  true  Tertnitet,  or 
White  Ant,  inhabits  Sicily ;  it  is  found  only  in  old  houses : 
upon  one  occasion  we  discovered  a  nest  established  in  a 
portmanteau  of  clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  perforated  labyrinths  of 
these  destructive  creatures. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  very  remarkable ;  the  climate,  froui  its  heat,  being  ill  adapted 
for  grazing.  The  common  breed  of  oxen  are  among  the  largest  known,  and  are  furnished 
with  horns  of  an  immense  size ;  but  the  animals  are  gentle,  and  much  used  for  draught : 
there  is  also  another  race,  principally  found  in  Tuscany,  much  smaller  and  esteemed  for  its 
fine  form  and  pure  white  colour ;  and  these  are  exported  both  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The 
insu^ciency  of  pasture  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  sheep ;  and  this  is  so  remarkable,  that 
in  some  of  the  distant  provmces  mutton  is  considered  rather  unwholesome,  and  ia  rarely,  if 
ever,  brought  to  market  During  many  years*  residence  in  southern  Italy,  we  never  saw 
this  meat  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  the  isLnd  of  Sicily,  sheep  are  nearly  unknown.  In  the 
southern  provinces  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  are  derived  from  goats,  which  are  kept  in  flocks 
of  100  or  150 :  they  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  bv  the  goatherd,  and  conducted  to  their 
pens  towards  sunset  The  pigs  are  all  of  the  long-legged,  unimproved  breed,  and  no  care 
18  taken  in  then:  fattening. 

Sicily.  The  zoolo^  of  Sicily  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known,  that  wc  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  briefly  illustrating  its  peculiarities.  The  following  remarks  have  been  the 
result  of  personal  observations,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  this  celebrated  island. 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  former  times,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present :  this  diminution  has  not  originated  in  the  increase  of  population  or  of 
agriculture,  for  both  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  enonmously  retrograded  since  the  splen- 
did epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The  diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  in  two  causes : 
first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter;  and,  secondly,  the  universal  passion  for  shooting. 
The  ancient  forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  larger  game,  have  been  gradually 
diminishing ;  and  the  next  century  may  possibly  witness  their  totu  disappearance.  The  only 
fuel  burnt  throughout  the  island  is  wood  and  charcoal.  Now,  a  Sicilian  landed  proprietor 
never  thinks  of  planting  any  other  trees  than  vines  or  olives ;  to  benefit  his  estate  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  it  afterwards,  never  enters  his  imagination.  With  such  a 
constant  and  universal  demand  for  fuel,  and  with  no  measures  being  taken  to  provide  a  future 
supply,  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  that  wood  is  already  scarce.  The  vast  forests 
of  Etna,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  originally  belted  that  stupendous  moun- 
tain, have  been  so  diminished  in  modem  times,  that  they  hardly  exist  but  in  name.  In  these 
regions  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  IVees 
are  felled  every  day,  but  not  one  is  ever  planted ;  in  short,  even  in  1815,  after  the  British 
troops  had  been  in  the  island  ten  years,  wood  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  their  rations  of 
fuel  were  principally  brought  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Calabria. 

The  scarcity  of  wild  animals  originates  also  in  another  cause :  every  Sicilian  peasant 
carries  his  gun  as  constantly  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  does  his  cap  upon  his  head ;  and  he 
shoots  at  every  thing.  With  but  little  shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breeding,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  destruction  by  tiie  gun,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sicily  in  general  should  be  as 
remarkable  for  its  paucity  of  resident  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  its  naked  unwooded 
appearance.  Its  scenery  is  grand  and  magnificent ;  but  everywhere  it  is  deficient  in  wood 
and  water. 
In  former  times,  it  appears  that  several  wild  animals,  now  seldom  if  ever  seen,  were  met 
Vou  n.  2*  C 
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witn  in  abundance.  Autlioritics  cited  by  I'  .-.tore  (Sicilia  Rieercata,  SiC,  1742)  show 
liiat  tlie  Wolf  was  always  a  scarce  animal,  t.i.j  is  now  probably  extinct.    The  Wild  Boar 

was  formerly  common,  and  much  hunted :  and  the  earliest 
historians  mention  Porcupines  (Jig.  346.)  or  Spincd  Piga 
(porci  spinosi,  annalidinpine),  as  being  wild  in  the  forestii 
of  Etna :  that  this  animal  should  not  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  Europe  appears,  therefore,  highly  improbable. 
Fazello,  one  ot  the  earliest  Sicilian  writers,  asserts  thai 
Fallow  Deer  {Dama)  were  found  wild  in  abundance  on  the 
lolly  mountainous  chain  of  the  Madonia  (Nobrodes),  and  on 
that  of  Dinamare  (Ncptuni).  From  the  latter,  owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  Messina,  both  deer  and  forests  have  long  since 
disappeared.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  noble 
animal  is  anv  longer  wild  in  this  island ;  but  large  herds  are 
■tatcd  to  exist  in  the  woods  of  Mimiano,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Paterno  and  the  Duke 
de  Montalto,  where  they  are  preserved.  The  same  authors  mention  the  Stag  as  being  par- 
ticularly numerous,  both  on  the  sides  of  Etna  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Nebrodes.  Upon  these 
latter  mountains  were  also  found  numbers  of  Wild  Goats,  whose  teeth  were  tinged  witli  a 

Sdden  hue,  probably  originating  from  the  nature  of  some  particular  plant  there  abundant 
ares  and  Rabbits  are  now  almost  tlie  only  native  quadrupeds  to  bo  met  with :  the  latter  ore 
not  common ;  and  tlie  former  are  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  island  by  Anassila, 
tyrant  of  Reggio.    (Mon^.,  Sic.  Ric,  vol.  i.  p.  283.) 

Among  the  birds  of  Sicily  must  be  reckoned  many  species  common  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  Africa;  these  are  principally  of  the  wading  tribe.  The  swampy  lakes  and  inaccessible 
morasses  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse  alfurd  shcller  to  vast  flocks  of  waterfowl,  which  arrive 
during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migration.  The  malaria,  a  moat  virulent  and  &tal  specied 
of  ague,  engendered  by  these  low  lands,  renders  them  almost  uninhabitable  during  the 

greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  a  sure  protection  to  the  birds 
themselves.  The  immense  flocks  of  quails  (Jig.  347.)  which 
pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily  to  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  during 
the  month  of  April,  is  almost  incredible :  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  good  sportsman,  with  one  dog,  to  bag  from  fifly  to 
sixty  brace  the  first  day  afler  their  arrival.  Bee-eaters,  orioles, 
rollers,  hoopoes  are  then  common  over  every  part  of  the 
island,  and  are  pursued  by  numerous  hawks  and  owls ;  but  the 
whole  disappear  towards  the  beginning  of  May.  The  African 
Flamingo  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  solitary  marshes  of 
Syracuse;  where  the  Pelican  also  is  an  occasional  visiter. 
The  beautiful  Purple  Herop,  the  Night  Heron,  the  Little  Bit. 
tern,  the  Long-legged  Plover,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the  Pranticole,  and  several  other  rare  European 
species,  are  among  tlie  common  migratory  visiters,  and  give  to  the  ornithology  of  Sicily  on 
interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  insects  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected  from  the  bare  and 
unsheltered  nature  of  its  surface.  The  character  of  its  entomology  is  decidedly  more  allied 
to  Uiat  of  northern  Africa  than  of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in  a  hot, 
sandy  soil  are  particularly  numerous :  as  Scaraboius  (Mac  Leay)  Trox,  Pimclia,  Scarites, 
GrylluB,  Sphex,  Amphicomo,  Bembex,  Chrysis,  Osmia.  &c.  Sicily  is  very  rich  in  hymenop- 
terous  insects ;  and  of  tlie  genus  Anthrax,  or  Sand  Flies,  we  discovered  near  thirty  species 
in  the  vicinity  of  Messina  alone. 
The  Butterflies  (Papilionida)  are  numerous,  and  comprise  the  most  elegant  species  known 

in  Europe.  Pedal  irius  europsus  Sw.,  Gonepteryx  CleO' 
patro,  Eurvmus  hyale  Sic.  (^ff.  348.),  P.  Daphdico,  A. 
Lathonia,  &c.  are  common.  Africa  imparts  to  Sicily  one 
of  her  most  superb  and  Imposing  butterflies  in  the  raro 
P.  Jasius,  Jaxia  europaa  Sw.,  which  we  have  occa- 
sionally captured  near  Messina. 

Flights  of  devastating  Locusts,  unknown  to  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  have  occasionally  afflicted  this  fruitful 
island.  The  earliest  upon  record  is  mentioned  by  Fazello, 
Eunrnnu  Hjaio.  ^j^  g^yg  ^l^g^  (^bout  the  15th  of  May,  1355)  the  heaveni 

were  darkened  by  vast  clouds  of  locusts  coming  from  Africa ;  that  they  spread  over  the 
island,  and  began  to  make  all  verdure  disappear;  but  that  a  sudden  change  of  wind  taking 
place,  as  if  by  miracle,  they  departed  in  dense  squadrons,  and  were  driven  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  where  their  bodies  being  cast  upon  the  shore,  caused  such  putrefaction,  tliat  a  grievous 
plaxme  ensued. 

More  recent  flights  of  locusts  appeared  in  1637,  and  in  the  four  years  following  165A, 
<lao  in  1687, 1688,  and  1689.    But  the  most  destructive  appears  to  have  been  that  of  1708 
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These  terrific  inaects,  as  Monf^itore  relates,  lirst  landed  at  Sicli ;  flrom  whence,  spreading 
themselves  in  vast  armies  over  the  whole  island,  they  caused  devastation  and  ruin,  durinjf 
the  five  following  years.  In  modern  times  the  island  has  happily  been  spared  from  this 
scourge. 

Malta  and  Onto.  The  animals  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  as  may  be  expected,  are  few ;  yet, 
as  we  can  write  from  personal  knowledge,  a  few  notes  on  the  zoology  of  these  detached 
islands,  should  not  be  neglected.    Of  native  wild  quadrupeds,  we  believe,  there  are  none 

larger  than  a  rabbit  During  the  spring  and  autumnal  nti- 
gration,  Quails,  for  a  short  time,  are  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  beautiful  Merops,  the  Golden  Oriole  (fig.  340. )•  and 
the  elegant  crested  Hoopoe,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market.  The  large  bird  called  the  Maltese  Vulture 
must  be  expunged  from  our  systems,  being  no  other  than 
the  Alpine  Vulture  (Cathartet  percrtopterui  Tem.)  in  a 
young  state :  it  was  probably  a  straggler  fVom  Africa,  or 
the  lofty  mountains  of^  Sicily ;  for  these  birds  could  find  no 
permanent  habitation  or  shelter  in  the  flat  cultivated  table- 
OoUenOrioto.  land  of  Malta,    The  little  island  of  Lampidosa  is  remarka- 

ble  for  being  the  habitual  residence  of  the  most  elegant  of  European  birds,  and  one,  also, 
which  has  never  been  recorded  as  such :  this  is  the  Coronated  Crane,  or  L'Oiseau  Royal  of 
the  French  {Ardea  pavonia  Lin,) :  several  of  these  were  captured  in  1812,  at  Lampidoea, 
and  brought  to  Malta  alive.  To  this  solitary  and  nearly  uninhabited  island  the  Flamingo 
and  many  other  wading  birds  of  Africa  occasionally  resort 

The  fish  are  in  great  variety,  and  at  all  times  afford  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  table :  yet 
the  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Sicily,  The  inhabitants,  being  Catno* 
lies,  consume  great  quantities  of  shell-fish.  The  oyster  is,  indeed,  unknown ;  but  the  hap> 
hour  and  <;oasts  round  La  Valetta  supply  abundance  of  Murex  truncaltu  (fig.  350.  a),  M. 

brandantu  (b),  both  much  better  tasted  than  our  whelks. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  lAthodomua  dactylus,  or  Bor- 
ing Muscle  (c),  are  annually  consumed.  Indeed,  the 
whole  island,  fVom  its  geological  nature,  is  but  a  vast 
nidus  for  this  singular  shell-fish,  which  perforates  the 
sofl  rock,  below  the  water,  with  the  smoothness  and  re- 
gularity of  an  auger.  In  the  still  inlets  and  recesses  of 
Sie  creeks  and  harbours,  miiy  be  found  a  great  variety  of 
_  radiated  Mollusco,  which,  from  the  pellucid  nature  of  the 

•.Murex"T,unc«iu,.  »,  Mur«  B,.ndan«..    Water,  mav  be  clearly  discemcd  at  a  depth  of  eight  or 
c,  Liitiiu(ii>mua  Daciyiui.  even  ten  feet 

The  domesticated  animals,  and  the  uses  they  are  applied  to,  excite  the  attention  of  trav- 
ellers, on  first  visiting  the  island.  The  oxen  are  large,  and  have  enormous  horns,  being 
the  same  breed  as  that  of  Sicily :  all  the  heavy  draught  work  is  performed  by  them,  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  horses  are  mostly  imported  from  Barl»ry ;  and  the  breed  of  asses 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  The  mule  is  universally  employed  for  lighter  purposes ;  and 
the  old  Maltese  families  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  using  tliem  in  carriages,  in 
preference  to  horses.  Cows  are  rarely  seen,  the  artificial  soil  being  too  valuable  for  agri- 
culture ;  but  goats  abound,  as  they  thrive  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  rocks,  and  supply 
all  the  milk  and  fresh  butter  which  are  required.  Sheep  may  be  considered  a  curiosity  both 
in  Sicily  and  Malta ;  for  mutton  is  rarely  seen,  even  at  the  highest  tables.  The  Maltese 
dog  is  nearly  extinct,  the  common  breed  being  more  like  the  pointer,  and  half  spaniel.  Rats 
are  so  large  and  numerous,  tiiat,  during  the  famous  siege  of  Valetta,  they  became  delicious 
food  to  the  starving  Maltese,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography.  ^ 

The  history  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  of  its  events,  and  then:  influence  upon 
the  general  destinies  of  the  world.  Our  limits  and  plan  can  allow  only  a  very  hasty  sketch 
of  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  centre. 

Of  the  early  nations  of  Italy  but  little  is  known.  The  Etruscans,  by  the  works  of  art 
handed  down  by  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  terracottas,  appear  to  have  been  a  civilised 
as  well  as  a  powerful  and  free  people.  The  south,  colonised  nrom  Greece,  and  even  deno- 
minated Magna  Grtecia,  was  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  schools  of  science: 
Pythagoras  taught  at  Crotona ;  and  the  Samnites,  by  their  gallant  resistance  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Romans,  established  their  name  as  a  military  nation. 

Rome  sprung  up  amid  these  nations  rather  as  a  band  of  refiigees  than  as  a  regular  state. 
The  Romans  then  subjected,  one  atler  another,  first  the  neighbouring  tribes,  then  the  whole 
of  Italy ;  and  aflcrwards  crossed  the  seas,  to  conquer  all  the  known  world.  Among  their 
high  and  energetic  virtues,  and  daring  exploits,  they  retained  still  a  character  of  rudeness: 
and  the  first  Influence  of  their  conquests  was  to  extmguish  in  the  subject  nations  the  degree 
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of  civilisation  they  Blreody  powewod.  Etruria  lost  hor  early  arts,  and  Carthage  that  im- 
mense coinineroe  which  embraced  all  the  known  seas  of  the  fflobe.  But  as  the  hardy  cai>- 
tains  of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  saw  uie  matchless  works  of  archi* 
tecture  and  sculpture  with  which  they  were  embellished,  thoir  ruvgod  prido  was  softened, 
and  they  were  smitten  with  the  love  of  these  beautifUl  arts.  The  orators  of  tlie  Forum 
sought  next  to  transfer  the  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  given  dignity  and 
splendour  to  Athens.  At  last,  Cicero  undertook  to  transplant  the  Grecian  philosomiy.  Un* 
fortunately,  at  the  same  time,  the  chiefs  who  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many 
nations,  introduced  an  unbounded  luxury,  which  vitiated  altogether  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  empire  of  Rome,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  over  established,  waa,  ailer  dreadflil 
convulsions,  erected  on  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  senate  and  the  republic ;  and  the  world  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  inheritance  of  a  single  man.  On  such  a  trying  and  perilous  emi- 
nence, examplen  were  presented  of  the  most  unbounded  cruelty  and  dissoluteness ;  vet  also 
of  tlie  moHt  wise  and  enlightened  humanity.  During  the  Augustan  age,  poetry  and  all  tlio 
fine  arts  were  patronised  and  cultivated  with  ardour,  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  carried 
almost  to  an  equal  pitch  of  perfection.  The  oppressive  swav,  however,  of  surcessive 
tyrants,  and  the  brutal  license  of  the  prietorian  guards,  soon  left  little  more  than  *  .v^.  bar- 
barous voluptuousness  which  generally  characterises  a  purely  despotic  government 

The  dechne  of  the  Roman  empire  was  attended  with  calamities  to  Italy  and  to  mankind, 
still  more  dreadful  than  those  witn  which  its  rise  had  been  attended.  The  barbarians  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  reported  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
pressed  continually  closer  on  its  fh>ntier.  They  were  kept  in  check  for  some  time  bv  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  by  the  remaining  strength  of  the  legions.  At  length  they  burst 
all  these  barriers,  and  ravaged  the  beautifUT  plains  of  Italy.  The  transference  to  the  East 
of  the  seat  of  empire  left  tins  portion  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  common  defence.  Rome 
itself,  the  imperial  capital  of  the  world,  became  the  prev  of  barbarians ;  it  was  successively 
sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and  the  Vandals  under  Genscric. 

The  sceptre  was  snatched  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Au^stulus,  and  the  western  empire 
was  extinguished.  The  kingdom  felt  a  gleam  of  revivmg  prosperity  under  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  and  Theodoflius  the  Great,  but  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  fresh  swarms  of  bar- 
barians, among  whom  the  Lombards  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  have  given  their  name 
to  the  northern  plain  watered  by  the  Po. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  suspended  the  troubles  of  Italv,  but  formed  tlie  commencement 
of  that  long  series  of  ultramontane  dominion  to  which  she  iuis  been  subjected.  When  the 
members  of  that  empire,  France  and  Germany,  separated  fh)m  each  other,  Italy  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Germany,  which  retained  the  imperial  name  and  dignity,  but  ever  afterwards  found 
this  country  a  turbulent  and  precarious  appanage. 

The  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes  formed  a  new  species  of  empire,  which  seemed  to 
invest  Rome  with  a  grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  under  the 
Ciesars.  After  a  gradual  progress,  it  rose  under  Gregory  VII.,  to  such  a  height  that 
Henry  IV.,  the  most  able  and  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  waa  fain  to  present  himself  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  and  on  his  kncos  implore  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  dispute 
the  spiritual  authority.  From  this  time  these  proud  pontiffs  not  onW  claimed  the  right  of 
disposing  absolutely,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  of  all  the  ofncers  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  of  exacting  from  it  the  regular  tribute  of  "  Peter's  pence,"  but  even  of  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  the  greatest  kings.  As  the  emperors,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  these  usurpations  from  a  power  which  they  considered  in  a  temporal  sense  as 
subordinate,  a  series  of  struggles  ensued,  which  scandalised  the  church,  and  distracted 
Europe. 

The  rise  of  the  commercial  republics,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  formed  a  brilliant  en 
for  Italy,  enabling  her  almost  to  equal  the  most  splendid  ages  of  antiquity.  Their  navies, 
both  for  war  and  commerce,  covered  tlie  seas,  and  set  bounds  to  the  all-grasping  ambition  of 
the  Ottoman,  which  tlireatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  western  world.  By  degrees,  also, 
the  lamp  of  learning,  which  had  shed  for  ages  only  a  dim  light  over  Europe,  broke  forth  heie 
into  full  eflulgence.  The  remains  of  Greek  literature  were  conveyed  over  by  the  learned 
men  who  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Turks ;  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  drawn  firom 
tiie  depth  of  convents,  and  eagerly  studied  and  circulated.  What  was  of  more  consequence^ 
a  race  of  enlightened  princes  and  nobles  arose,  who  sought  glory  in  patronising  knowledge, 
while  a  general  taste  for  it  was  diffused  among  a  wealthy  and  refined  community.  The  arts 
of  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  on  which  the  wealth  of  the  noble  citizens  was  lavishly 
expended,  rose  to  an  eminence  equalling,  perhaps,  that  of  the  ancients,  and  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  modem  nation. 

The  decline  and  degradation  of  Italy  rapidly  ensued  after  this  brilllAnt.  era.  Her  great 
republics  Icet  the  liberty  which  hod  rendered  them  so  flourishing ;  their  arts  and  commerce 
were  transferred  to  the  northern  maritime  statea  The  great  monarchial  powers,  after  long 
ctruggles,  reduced  her  territory  to  a  state  either  of  subjection  or  vassalage ;  while  they  con< 
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tinued at  the  same  time  to  make  her  soil  one  of  tlie  great  theatres  of  contention.  Italy  hac 
reason  more  and  more  to  deplore  "  her  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  which  became  so  fruitfUl  a  "source 
of  present  woes  and  past;"  she  was  brmideu  even  with  the  appollalioB  of  "slave  of  elavet." 
Rome  herself  lost  hot  spiritual  greatness,  which  was  withered  even  in  Catholic  countries  by 
the  progress  of  reformat  on.  Tlie  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  though  they  produced  in  Italy 
many  eventful  scenes,  can  scared v  be  considered  as  forminf^  an  era  in  her  destiny.  They 
had  only  the  efiect  of  sealing  her  uegradatiun  by  extinguiabmg  what  remained  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  once  great  republics,  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  Italians  are  said  to  regret 
the  lost  name  of  the  kmgdom  of  Italy  given  by  Bonaparte  to  Um  northern  districts,  tliough 
accompanied  not  with  any  portion  of  political  freedom,  but  with  some  benelicial  regulation! 
of  law  and  police.  In  general  a  great  body  of  the  Italian  people  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  the 
fidien  state  of  their  country,  and  an  eager  desire  to  seize  any  favourable  occasion  to  revive 
its  ancient  glories ;  but  aa  yet  tlie  iron  hand  of  Austrian  military  power  has  crushed  in  the 
bud  every  tendency  of  this  nature. 

Skt.  rV. — Political  Geography.  ''  ' 

The  political  state  of  Italy  presents  nothing  on  which  the  well-widien  of  that  country 
can  look  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates :  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  mav  be  added  Parma  and  Placentia, 
the  appanage  of  Maria-Louisa;  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  ims  Picdmcmt,  Savoy,  and  Genoa; 
tiie  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  Statea  of  the  Church ;  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Beside  these,  tlio  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Lucca,  tlie  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  independent,  states.  The  constitutions  of  all  these  sovereignties  possess  an 
unhappy  simplicity ;  the  will  of  the  ruler  operating  unchecked  by  any  legu  or  constitutional 
limit.  Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  tlie  commercial  states,  nor  the  feudal  nobility  of 
the  country,  have  any  effective  influence  in  the  administration.  They  only  exercise,  by 
their  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influence  in  checking  the  operations  of  police,  throw- 
ing the  public  burdens  on  tho  industrious  classes,  and  depriving  them  of  the  just  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  police  over  all  Lower  Italy  is  in  the  most  imperfect  state.  Bands  of 
almost  licensed  robbers  occupy  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
plain ;  thus  rendering  a  great  part  of  their  territory  unfit  fbr  the  residence  of  the  cultivator. 
The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of  which  Italy  is  composed  consists  in  the 
paramount  influence  of  Austria ;  tlie  power  of  all  others  which  sets  itself  in  the  most  fixed 
opposition  to  political  reform.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  brother  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, his  fiitlier-in-law  King  of  Naples,  one  of  his  daughters  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  ikmily  of  Sardinia  bound  to  him  by  close  ties  of  consangunity.  What  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, his  troops  also  are  in  a  position  to  overcome  any  one  of  them  which  should  adopt 
measures  contrary  to  the  views  of  this  high  potentate.  Being  otherwise  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  none  of  them  powers  of  the  first  rank,  they  present  no  political  features 
which  may  not  be  exhibited  in  aescribing  the  local  divisions  of  Italy. 

Skot.  V. — Prodiictive  Induttry. 

The  productive  wealth  of  Italy  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  decline  of  her  other  sources 
of  prosperity.  Yet  such  is  the  felicity  of  her  soil  and  climate,  and  so  considerable  are  the 
remains  of  her  industry,  that  the  entire  produce  of  her  land  and  labour  is  still  ample  and 
valuable. 

Agriculture,  as  Smith  has  observed,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  take  such  deep  root,  that 
only  extreme  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  scarcely  even  these,  can  eradicate  them.  Italy  is 
now  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the  superb  fabrics  with  which  she  formerly  supplied 
tiiem ;  tier  ships  no  longer  cover  the  Mediterranean ;  her  merchants,  who  were  once  her 
nobles  and  her  princes,  retain  only  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.  But  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
Uie  Amo,  and  the  Garigliano  are  still  cultivated  like  gardens;  and  the  agricultural  produce, 
after  supplying  a  very  dense  population,  affords  a  large  surplus  for  export. 

Culture  in  Italy  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  farmers  to  whom  we  have  nothing  analogous  in 
our  part  of  tlie  world.  The  stock  is  furnished  half  by  the  landlord,  and  half  by  the  tenant; 
and  the  produce  is  equally  divided  between  them.  The  lease  is  only  from  year  to  year ;  but 
a  tenant  who  pays  his  rent,  and  does  not  give  any  serious  offence,  is  never  removed ;  Mr. 
Forsyth  considers  the  productiveness  as  being  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 

tiroperty ;  the  cause  of  which  probably  is,  that,  under  a  system  of  management  where  the 
andlord  coKiperates,  the  part  of  those  holding  large  estates  committed  to  stewards  and  sui^ 
stitutes  is  commonly  very  ill  done,  and  their  avidity  for  money  shows  itself  only  in  extortion. 
The  property  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  nobles  of  Rome  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  pes- 
tilential desert  In  Louibanly  and  Tuscany,  however,  the  mercantile  intelligence  of  the 
opulent  owners  has  been  employed  in  important  rural  improvements ;  the  wealth  of  these 
districts  is  chiefly  due  to  the  astonishing  works  constructed  at  an  early  period  for  Uie  pur< 
pose  of  irrigation.    Several  of  them  were  executed  at  periods  prior  to  the  era  of  authentic 
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rword ;  uJien  in  the  twelfth,  thirteontli,  and  fburtncn  cvnturiefl.  Tlia  aqueducts,  nluicna, 
and  otiier  works  connected  with  thorn,  are  ■till  the  admiration  of  ei)|fineer!<.  '!'hey  are  now 
DO  divided  ard  nubilivided,  aa  tu  convey  the  means  of  irrigation  almost  into  >..  ty  lirld;  and 
in  this  southern  clime,  where  nothinff  almost  but  water  is  wanted,  the  increase  tortility  14 
almost  incredible.  The  produce  is  sometimes  more  than  tripled ;  and  grtum  may  be  mown 
three,  four,  and  flro  times  in  the  ^ear.  The  property  of  water,  thus  the  |frn.«l  instruiuiiit 
of  cultivation,  ia  fixc<i  and  distributcHl  by  the  minutest  refpilations.  Every  |>i  >  '  nnwly 
discovered  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  (ground,  and  is  by  him  imniodintely  oonwrtcd  into 
•  little  canal.  The  e.:n'<isurea  are  small,  and  surrounded,  fbr  the  sake  ot  »]■  i<le,  by  pciplm  < 
and  mulberri  troes,  which  f(ivo  the  country  a  rich  wooded  appearance.  The  in-stcaaiii{n 
are  kept  very  unat  ami  clean.  In  the  Tuscan  vaJe  of  the  A  mo,  ttie  irriffalmgf  syntt^m  w 
practised  on  a  ditrercnt  and  still  more  elaborate  metlioil.  The  steeps  ot  the  AiMuinine, 
fh>m  which  the  waters  poured  down  only  in  irregular  torrents,  seemed  incompatible  m  (h 
such  a  process.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  terrace  Bystcm,  which,  though  not  uncommon  in 
Asia,  is  in  Europe  almost  exclusively  Italian.  The  procenscs  by  which  level  spots  have  been 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  titecpcst  mountains,  naked  rocks  covered  with  eartli,  torrenta 
confined  within  walls,  and  (fuidca  in  littli>  can.  U  along  almost  every  field,  could  only  have 
been  effected  by  the  Florentine  merrhniili  m  t'cir  greatest  prosjwrity.  The  people  of  the 
present  age  with  difficulty  support  ..<  i  '  /  v  •  .  mses  of  repairing  ana  keeping  up  these 
most  useful  works.  The  cultivi  .m  ot  Na,  uoes  not  require  such  elaborate  processes. 
All  that  is  there  wanted  ia  sh  id'.,  >.  hicn  iij  procu'  "d  bv  dividing  the  country  into  very  small 
iields  less  than  an  acre,  and  pi  .  mi  '  -<ch  side  with  high  trees,  round  which  vines  are 
trained.  The  land  is  o'.  'O"*^  entirely  ulled  with  tlie  spade;  but  the  poor  cultivator  ia 
obliged  to  give  two  third"  .1  '  ad  of  one-half,  to  the  proprietor.  The  Neapolitan  Apcnnine 
ia  not  cultivated  wi^'i  .  '  me  elaboruto  care  as  the  Tuscan ,  but  nature  profusely  covers 
it  with  the  chestnut  and  tlio  olive.  An  entirely  different  system  prevails  in  the  jfrcat  ma' 
remmas  or  plains  along  the  sea-coast,  which,  from  some  cause  not  fully  asci.rtaincd,  are 
filled  at  a  certain  season  with  air  so  pestilential,  that  human  beings  cannot  remain  for  any 
length  of  tini"  without  the  loss  of  heolth,  and  even  of  life.  These  wide  plains,  surrounding 
the  greatest  cities  of  Italy,  present  a  scene  of  the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  are  covered 
merely  with  wandering  herds,  watched  by  a  few  mounted  shepherds,  who,  however  habitu- 
ated to  the  climate,  laix  ur  under  constant  debility.  Once  in  about  six  years  each  spot  ia 
brought  under  the  plough,  for  which  purpose  numerous  bodies  of  labourers  are  brought  fVom 
Rome  and  Sienna ;  and  sometimes  a  hundred  ploughs  are  employed  at  once,  in  order  to  get 
over  as  soon  as  possible  this  dangerous  operation.  The  farmers  are  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  eighty  in  the  whole  Roman  state.  They  reside  constantly  in  the  cities,  have  large 
camtals,  and  long  leases;  and  some  of  them  have  I'vo  stock  worth  lj^5,000. 

The  objects  of  agriculture  in  Italy  are  numerous  and  important  They  include  ffrain  of 
all  the  most  valuable  descriptions.  The  wheat  of  Sicily,  and  still  more  of  Sardinia,  ia 
reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.  Maize  is  a  prevalent  grain,  chiefly  for  the  food  of  the  lower 
orders ;  and  even  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  inundated 
tracts  of  Lombardy.  Silk  is  an  universal  staple,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  The  export  of  it, 
in  a  raw  or  thrown  state,  since  the  decline  of  internal  manufactures,  has  been  the  main  basis 
of  Italian  commerce :  it  is  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  shares  with  that  of 
China  and  Bengal  the  market  of  Britain.  The  vine  finds  almost  everywhere  a  favourable 
situation,  and  is  cultivated :  but  the  juice  no  longer  preserves  the  fome  of  the  ancient  Faler- 
nion.  It  is  in  general  too  aweet,  and  too  imperfectly  fermented,  to  admit  of  exportation. 
Mr.  Eustace  endeavours  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character, 
conceiving  that  the  sober  Italian,  who  drinks  to  quench  thirst,  has  no  motive  to  study  the 
preparation  of  a  delicate  wine.  The  wines  of  Naples  and  S  icily  are  the  best,  and  are  some- 
times seen  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in  foreign  countries.  The  Muscatel  and  other  Sicilian 
W'  1.  ar<  .so  extremely  luscioun,  that  only  one  or  two  glassrs  can  be  taken  at  a  time.  That 
ibijiii',  Ij  wov^jr,  has  another  kind,  th"  Llarsala,  often  sent  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
wbcw;  1'  •'  r  for  Madei  xhe  olive  grows  in  very  great  luxuriance  in  Naples,  on  the 
r;-<\y'i'i  .;;  i  the  Apennines;  and  the  oil  made  from  it  is  more  highly  cptreined  than  any 
utacr,  ai  least  for  use  in  the  finer  wooll'' .  manufactures,  whence  it  finds  in  England  a  steady 
demand,  under  the  name  of  Gal)'pv>li.  Cattle  are  not  particularly  numerous;  but  many  of 
them,  from  their  qualities,  are  singularly  valuable.  Pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  cowa 
fed  in  the  pastures  of  the  Parmesan,  and  the  country  around  Lodi,  which  produce  the  cheese 
considered  superior  in  richness  and  flavour  to  any  other  in  the  world.  The  cattle  are  of  the 
Hungarian  breed,  crossed  with  the  Swiss;  they  are  fed  in  the  stall  upon  mown  grass;  and 
numbers  of  the  small  proprietors  keep  a  dairy  in  common,  that  they  may  conduct  the  pro* 
cess  on  a  large  scale.  The  cattle  on  the  Apennines  -"-o  of  a  small  gray  kind,  which  Mrs. 
Graham  praises  as  the  most  beautiful  of  their  specie  * ;  but  they  give  little  milk,  and  Hf>flr 
being  employed  in  labour  are  driven  down  to  the  Maremma  to  1»  fattened  fbr  the  city  mar- 
kets. The  sheep  abound  in  all  the  mountainous  districts,  and  their  wool  is  generally 
esteemed.    That  of  the  Venetian  hills  has,  by  crossing  with  the  merinoi  been  rendered 
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olmmt  perf<%t;  and  that  of  the  mounlaina  of  Rome  aiid  Nnplns,  though  not  «o  Ano,  i^  valued 
fbr  thn  equality  of  ita  textnro.  A  f^ntat  part  ia  black,  and  wovnn  uiulved,  for  tlio  clothing 
of  the  i^llnyHilavRa  and  of  the  fViani.  (itiata  are  reared  in  (^rnat  nunimtra  amid  the  Apei>i 
nine  cliflii;  and  thnir  fleah  and  niili(  Ih  the  aninial  food  chiefly  uand  by  thn  cultivators,  with 
the  addition,  however,  of  froah  i»»rk.  IhijifH  are  reared  alao  in  jp-cat  perfection :  thoy  are  not 
pent  up,  nnd  fed  on  refuse,  but  wander  at  lar^e  thmuf^h  the  woods,  where  they  feed  onnutai 
maHt,  and  roota;  and  bcnoim-  »>vc't\  aomowhat  intoUigent  and  aprightly  animala.  The  tuuna 
and  bacon  thiif*  pnxlucmi  an  cnnaulereil  nt  Rome  as  a  preat  luxury.  The  firuits  of  Italy  tx9 
variouR  and  (l>4ici<>ufs  hut  none  are  c(  aurh  value  as  the  cheatnuta,  which  in  the  uppet 
rcjjion«  ronstilute  the  tbod  f>l  a  numen>UH  Uxly  of  mountaineere,  who  even  dry  and  convert 
tiicm  iii'o  nrt'iid.  The  Apriuiino  timber,  ronHiatinjf  chiefly  of  oak  and  chnitnut,  ia  little  used 
except  tiir  ►mrrela.  The  wilme  plantH  "I"  Hicily  yield  a  barilla  which  rivuls  that  of  Hpain. 
Amonjf  partiut  objf'rta  we  may  mention  cotton  in  the  Houthom  provinces  of  Naplrs,  which 
was  nrmlucod  in  ISl'J,  to  the  ammint  of  fiO.<  '  'lalps^ond  thn  hemp  of  Bologna,  which  is  of 
peculiar  nxccllencn.  The  Neapolitan  nruuinu,  hich  exudox  from  a  species  of  aali,  is  mode 
a  rovn;  iiumoniily. 

The  manuJkcti  cs  in  Italy,onco  remarkable  for  ■  r  elegance  and  vnrioty,  (!'■■  now  every- 
where in  a  atfiti'  of  decay,  and  proHcnt  only  opecm.  im  a  small  Hcale  of  what  formerly 
existed.  The  jrreat  and  opulent  cilizena,  aft^r  the  mil  try  revolntions  win  rieprived  them 
of  influence  nnd  security,  seem  everywhere  ti  have  rf i  'i\  to  tm  country  ind  invested  their 
capitals  in  land.  Silk  was  formerly  the  nmnd  xtnilfi,  pn  rticuUrly  in  lli'  <irm  of  velvets  and 
damotikR,  richly  odorncd  with  gold  ami  silver  f  >roider .  This  man  icture  still  exists  in 
most  of  tlie  fjreat  cities,  though  on  a  r<'<l<ice«l  n.         The  'enetian  S'  dug,  in  1705,  had  only 


2701  silk  weavfTH,  and  1163  gold  and     ilvcr  spi       r; 
Turin  Imd  b<'en  reduced  from  14fl()  to  I"  Kl.    The  i    » 
the  throwing'  if  silk  upon  their  fhrms,  and  it  is  expori<  • 
of  the  foreifri   manufiicturer.     The  woollen  iimMufn'' 
giving  ^mpl(l^  "lont  to  30,000  persons;  but  they  af 
sideroble,  ami    n  often  combined  with  cotton,  whici 
vinces  of  Nap,  s,  where  the  muslins  of  Tarento  en 
brilliant  nnd  cu   nus  forms,  was  once  a  celehtated 
made  nt  Venice,    ii  the  island  of  Murano,  nnrron ,  ^ 
flasks  bearing  tli'   niime  of  that  city.    It  seems  doubttu 
earthenware  of  1    ruria  still  exist.     In  the  Florentine  n 
the  use  of  the  wli  "1,  numoroin  jars  of  red  eurthenwar 
antique  model.    '1  ic  works  of  Doccia,  n-'nr  Florence, 
Staffordshire.     The  only  fine  porcelain  ot  Italy  is  that 
any  in  Europe.    Tli  -  potteries  at  Terram.  s  in  the  Abm 
curious  works,  inlaid  agate  tables,  cameos,  moeaics,  &c.. 
arts,  are  carried  to  si  -h  an  extent,  at  Fh^rence  and  Ron 
paper  of  Italy  had  fornerly  a  high  reputation  ;  and  that  ( 
cany,  is  still  in  repnti       Extremely  fine  soap  is  made  gciif 
particularly  in  Sicily,     We  must  not  omit  the  Tuscan  iiik 
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"<  •     I'lorence  wore  once  immense, 
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holding  oil ;  probably  on  a  very 

tre  iioods  resembling  those  of 

rit  Naples,  which  may  vie  with 
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elsewhere  rank  with  the  fine 

-^  to  be  articles  of  trade.     The 

»'liuno,  and  some  parts  of  Tu»- 

f '  lly  throughout  Italy,  but  more 

ufncture  of  straw  hats,  which 


aflbrds  a  most  valuable  employment  to  the  country  girls  in  tha.'  >  "ighbourhood,  and  yields  a 
produce  of  about  11625  'KX)  a  year.  In  general,  Italian  statisti'  re  in  so  low  a  state,  as  to 
make  it  scarcely  posaibi^  even  to  conjecture  tlie  amount  of  tlle^    various  articles. 

Minerals,  especially  r.ietala,  are  deficient  to  a  degree  reniurkuble  for  a  country  so  very 
mountainous.  The  Alp^.  which  are  so  rich  on  the  side  of  Germany,  produce  on  that  of 
Italy  only  iron  in  the  diw  ricts  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  copper  in  that  of  Belluno.  The 
Brcscian  iron  has  been  w  rked  with  considerable  diligence,  being  formed  into  the  steel  cele- 
brated under  the  name  o  Brescian,  and  into  various  descriptions  of  hardware,  which,  how- 
ever, have  shared  the  g'  neral  decline  of  Italian  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  boasts  of 
some  native  writers,  no  m  \e8  of  importance  seem  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Apennines,  or 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  exccf  i  the  island  of  Elba,  long  celebrated  for  its  fine  iron.  The  cliffi 
of  this  great  colcareous  ciain,  however,  produce  valuable  stone,  and  particularly  several 
species  of  beautiful  marble,  among  which  that  of  Carrara  is  conspicuous ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  agates  and  other  ornamental  stones.  The  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  an  article  of  im- 
portance. 

The  mercantile  transactinns  of  Italy  have  declined  in  a  still  more  remarkable  deofree. 
The  discovery  of  America,  a^id  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  transferred 
the  most  valuable  trade  of  th  »  world  into  channels  from  which  she  was  excluded.  The  re- 
strictive, and,  in  many  respf  "ts,  oppressive  system,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  German 
princes,  chilled  the  spirit  of  riterpnse;  and  the  great  capitalists  of  Venice  and  Genoa  pre- 
ferred investing  their  inOney  at  high  interest  in  foreign  tbnds.  The  only  great  commercial 
activity  now  existing  is  at  Leghorn,  which  carries  on  not.  only  the  commerce  of  Tuscany, 
but  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  keeps  even  a  regwlar  dep6t  of  all  the  commodities  of  the 
Iie\'ant.    Mr.  Jackson  reproaches  the  English  as  acting  against  both  their  honour  aud  in* 
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terest  in  receiving  these  ^nods  at  third  or  fourth  liand,  and  at  an  advance  of  85  per  cent, 
ftom  traders  who  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  cheat  the  infidels ;  but  the  merchants  find,  pro* 
bably,  an  extreme  convenience  in  having  one  port  where  they  can  make  up  a  complete 
assortment  of  Mediterranean  goods.  The  exports  from  Italy  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
articles  of  raw  produce  already  enumerated,  of  which  the  leading  articles  are  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  and  olive  oil ;  to  which  may  be  added  Parmesan  cheese ;  marble ;  almonds,  and 
raisins,  from  Sicily  and  Lipari ;  Bologna  hemp,  barilla,  sulphur,  liquorice,  paste,  straw  hats, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  rags.  The  staple  ^port  is  salt-fish  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
auring  the  fasts  of  the  church.  It  is  chiefly  cod-fish  ttom  Newfoundland,  called  here 
baceiUo,  and  pilchards  firom  Cornwall.  All  kmds  of  colonial  produce  and  spices  find  a  mar- 
ket ;  also  iron,  lead,  hardware,  silks,  woollen,  and,  still  more,  cottons  from  France  and 
Britain.  Leghorn  also  imports  wheat  from  Odessa,  beans  from  Egypt;  the  fruits,  cotton,  and 
drugs  of  the  Levant ;  but  more  for  the  accommodation  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations  than  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Fishing  is  a  pursuit  t'ur  which  the  extensive  coasts  of  Italy,  a?  well  as  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
furnish  ample  scope,  as  they  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sufficient  diligence  for  immediate  consumption,  but  not  so  as  cither  to  fiimish  objects 
of  trade,  or  to  dispense  with  a  large  importation.  Anchovies,  however,  are  shipped  in  large 
quantities  from  Sicily  for  Leghorn;  and  it  seems  to  be  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  cure 
that  they  do  not  equal  the  Gorgona  anchovies.  On  the  western  coast  of  tlie  some  island  is 
a  considerable  coral  fishery.  Amber,  as  a  marine  production,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
found  more  abundantly  on  the  Sicilian  tlion  on  any  other  coast.  The  tunny  fishery  of  Sar- 
dinia is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  canals,  constructed  during  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Italy,  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is  intersected  by  twelve  on  a  large  scale,  connected  by 
innumerable  minor  channels.  But  though  many  of  these  are  navigable,  their  primary 
object  iias  been  to  communicate  to  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Po  its  unrivalled  fer- 
tility. This  is  still  more  decidedly  the  case  in  the  Florentine  canals,  wliich  are  merely 
broad  ditches  cut  along  the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  only  canals  of  the  south 
appear  to  be  those  which  have  been  formed  at  different  times  with  a  view  to  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  marshes.  Commercial  canals  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered  into  the  system 
of  Italian  economy. 

The  roads  of  Italy  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  under  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire and  republic.  From  Rome,  as  a  centre,  five  great  ways  branched  off  to  the  different 
frontiers.  All  obstacles  were  removed,  rocks  levelled,  hollows  arched  over,  in  order  to  form 
routes  the  most  direct,  level,  and  commodious.  They  were  constructed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner with  large  blocks  of  stone  wedged  together  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  flat  sur&ce  of 
rock ;  and  such  is  the  durability  thus  produced,  that  i>>3veral  large  portions  remain,  afler  tlie 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  m  as  entire  a  state  as  at  their  first  formation.  The  lines  of 
these  great  roads  still  continue,  and  are  kept  by  the  existing  governments  in  very  tolerable 
condition ;  so  that  travelling  in  Italy  is  obstructed  only  by  the  occasional  inundations  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  still  more  perilous  assaults  of  banditti,  who  occupy  many  of  tlie  Apennine 
recesses. 

Sect.  VI. — CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  national  character  and  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  are  marked  by  prominent  and 
striking  features.  The  people,  in  some  respects,  are  perhaps  the  most  polished  and  refined 
of  any  in  the  world.  While  the  German  and  many  Englisli  nobles  placed  tlieir  enjoyment 
in  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  assemblies  for  con 
versation,  formed  the  delight  of  the  Italians.  The  one  spends  much  of  Ills  fortune  in  keep* 
ing  a  splendid  table,  stud,  and  pack  of  hounds ;  the  other  in  building  palaces,  and  adorning 
them  with  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  French  are,  perhaps,  still  more  jjay 
and  social ;  but  their  gaiety  is  more  of  a  noisy,  empty,  and  animal  kind  ;  while  the  Italian 
derives  his  delight  from  objects  of  taste,  and  feels  them  with  deeper  sensibility.  Tiie  nobles 
of  this  country  were  from  the  first  civic ;  and  all  their  habits  have  continued  to  be  those  of 
a  city.  What  they  call  the  chase,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  bold  adventurous  field-sports 
of  England,  but  consists  merely  in  driving  a  number  of  animals  into  an  enclosed  place,  and 
shooting  them  at  their  ease.  No  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
which  are  managed  according  to  a  mechanical  routine,  under  the  care  of  stewards,  who 
often  embezzle  a  great  part  of  the  produce.  Being  excluded  also  from  all  concern  in  public 
a&irs,  and  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  they  have  become  estranged  from  habits  of 
manly  and  energetic  exertion.  They  pass  their  lives  in  a  listless  and  lounging  apathy, 
making  it  their  sole  object  to  while  away  the  hour  in  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  mannei 
Their  day  is  spent  in  a  regular  routine  of  attendance  on  moss,  on  their  lady,  on  the  theatre, 
the  Casino,  and  the  Corso.  As  the  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity, 
the  great  increase  in  tlieir  number,  by  reducing  them  to  a  miserable  and  proud  poverty, 
(ends  still  more  to  degrade  them  in  the  public  eye.    Ostentatious  magnificence  is  combined 
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with  Bordid  economy ;  the  most  superb  equipages  and  apartments  are  bt  out  to  foreignlirs, 
who  are  not  even  quite  sure  of  honest  dealing.  Attached  to  many  of  the  Florentine  palaces 
is  a  little  shop,  where  wine  is  retailed  in  the  smallest  quantities.  But  the  deepest  reproach 
of  Italian  manners  seems  to  be  the  established  system  of  cicisbeism,  by  which  every  mar- 
ried lady  must  have  her  lover  or  cavaliere  servente,  who  imposes  on  himself  the  duty, 
wherever  she  is  or  goes,  to  dangle  ailer  her  as  her  devoted  slave.  This  connection  is  said 
to  be  not  decidedly,  or  at  least  certainly,  criminal,  as  our  manners  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
but  rather  to  form  an  etat  into  which  i^  is  necessary  to  enter,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
&shionable  circles,  and  which  is  continued  according  to  a  routine  of  almost  mechanical  ob- 
servance ;  the  gallant  speaking  not  of  the  mistress  whom  he  loves,  but  of  her  whom  he 
serves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  imply  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  happy  or  respectable  in  domestic  life,  attended  as  it  is  with  an  anathema  against  the  mar- 
ried pair,  if  they  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  respect  or  regard  for  each  other.  Still, 
charity  and  humanity  appear  conspicuous  virtues  in  these  nobles.  The  mUericordia,  an  in- 
stitution difhised  throughout  Tuscany,  consists  in  Florence  of  f^  hundred  persons,  many 
of  high  rank,  who  devote  themselves  to  personal  attendance  on  th*  k,  superintending  the 
hospitals,  distributing  food  to  the  patients,  and  watching  the  mu.mer  in  which  they  are 
treated.  These  duties,  indeed,  they  perform  under  the  disguise  of  long  black  vestments, 
which  cover  and  conceal  the  face.  There  is  another  society  for  searching  out  and  relieving 
the  poor  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg :  but  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  time 
their  zeal  had  so  for  relaxed,  that  they  bestowed  alms  only  upon  application ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams considers  their  original  object  as  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  appear  also  to  be  most  extensive ;  and  the  bounty  be- 
stowed, especially  at  the  convents,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  idleness 
and  mendicity  which  prevail  in  the  great  cities.  Temperance  must  be  admitted  as  another 
virtue  of  the  Italians.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine,  intoxication 
is  scarcely  known,  even  among  the  lowest  ranks.  English  visiters  complain  that,  amid  the 
profusion  of  other  forms  of  courtesy,  little  food  or  drink  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  by  the 
most  opulent.  A  dinner  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  and  the  amusements  of  the 
evening  are  only  those  of  intellect  or  society,  without  any  refreshment  whatever.  The  ac- 
companiment of  real  politeness  and  civility,  however,  shows  that  tliis  proceeds  not  from 
want  of  hospitable  feelings,  but  of  that  importance  which  is  attached  to  good  cheer  by  the 
English  nation. 

The  lower  ranks  form  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population,  with  scarcely  any  interveninff 
class  between  them  and  the  nobles.  They  share,  in  some  degree,  the  refined  tastes  ana 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  common  shopkeepers  of  Florence  and  Rome  possess  a 
tastp  in  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  even  in  poetry,  which  is  unknown  in  the  most  polished 
circles  beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation,  which  they  support  with  pecu- 
liar animation,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and  expressive  of  any  European 
people.  The  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented  orderly  race ;  spending, 
not  very  wisely,  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  the 
populace  of  the  great  towns  display  a  character  peculiarly  idle,  tumultuary,  and  unlicensed. 
They  seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  citizens,  beggars,  and  bandits.  The  lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  in  particular,  form  a  numerous  body,  who  exist  almost  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of 
regular  society.  The  climate  enables  them  to  live  without  houses, — almost  without  clothes, 
and  with  only  a  daily  handful  of  maccaroni.  Having  obtained  this  by  theft,  by  begging,  or 
some  little  occasional  work,  they  abandon  themselves  to  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  way  word  humours.  They  arc  a  set  of  wild  merry  romies,  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  savages,  fiill  of  humour,  address,  ready  argument,  anu  quick  repartee.  In  political  con- 
vulsions tiiey  have  made  very  signal  displays  of  energy,  usually  in  defence  of  the  reigning 
family,  to  whom  they  are  strongly  attached.  The  practice  of  assa8.«inafioii,  whether  for  hire 
or  on  the  impulse  of  passion,  which  was  long  peculiarly  Italian,  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
derably reduced  by  the  French.  They  deprived  the  sanctuaries  of  their  right  to  protect  the 
issassin ;  and  that  right  has  not  since  been  restored  to  them.  Another  too  numerous  class 
are  the  bandits,  who,  established  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  form  a  sort  of  separate 
people,  and  carry  on  their  vocation  on  a  great  and  regular  scale.  The  strength  of  their  line 
of  mountain  positions,  which  runs  close  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  high  road  through  Italy, 
affords  tiiem  opportunities  of  which  they  know  well  how  to  profit  The  road  from  Rome  to 
Naples  is  their  favourite  haunt,  and  even  when  guarded  by  piquets  of  soldiers  at  the  distance 
of  every  mile,  it  cannot  always  be  tra^lled  with  safety.  They  carry  on  their  trade  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  not  without  some  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honour  when  it  has 
once  been  pledged.  Their  grand  aim  is  to  carry  off  some  nerson  of  distinction,  and  then  to 
exact  a  ransom  proportioned  to  his  means  and  dignity.  The  French  and  even  the  German 
troops  stationed  in  Naples  rooted  out  some  of  these  dens  of  banditti ;  but,  under  the  supine 
indolence  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  they  are  again  recruiting  their  strength. 

Religion  still  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  that  great  spiritual  domi- 
nion which  fur  so  many  ages  held  unbounded  sway  over  Europe.    The  pope,  as  spiritual 
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head  of  the  Catholic  church,  maintains  an  establisiiment  rather  suited  to  his  former  supre* 
macy,  than  to  the  limited  and  almost  nominal  jurisdiction  which  he  now  exercises.    The 

irreat  council  of  the  church  consists  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  according  to  the  rega- 
ar  establishment,  amount  to  seventy :  they  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  on  their  part  they 
elect  him  out  of  their  body.  Every  fortnight  they  are  assembled  in  a  consistory,  to  deliber* 
ate  on  the  general  aiiairs  of  the  church.  Particular  departments  are  also  administered  by 
congregations,  which  have  not  the  signification  which  we  attach  to  them,  but  signify  public 
boards.  There  is  a  congregation  de  propagandd  fide,  for  missions  to  foreign  parts  and  the 
conversion  of  heretics;  the  congregation  of  the  index,  for  making  up  the  list  of  prohibited 
books.  The  Jesuits,  since  their  re-establishment  in  1817,  have  also  their  head-quarters  at 
Rome,  where  their  general  resides.  The  inquisition,  now  much  mitigated  in  its  rigour, 
forms  one  of  these  congregations.  There  are  thirty-eight  archbishops  in  Italy ;  and  the 
number  of  suflragans  varies  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pope.  The  clergy,  both  secu- 
lar and  regular,  were,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  very  numerous ;  and  their  possessions  were 
immense,  consisting  chiefly  in  land.  The  tithes  were  not  very  severe,  and  in  Tuscany 
had  been  altogether  abolished.  During  the  French  revolutionary  sway  there  was  an  exten- 
sive confiscation  of  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  conventual  property ;  and  though  this 
has  been  partly  restored,  much  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  purchasers.  It  is  said 
that  not  much  benefit  has  thence  accrued  to  the  cultivators,  who  have  merely  found  a  new 
and  often  more  rigid  landlord.  Another  means  of  supiwrt  to  the  church  is  from  alms ;  and 
the  two  most  powerful  modem  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  have  expressly 
announced  themselves  as  mendicant ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  renders  this  source  of  wealth 
much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

Tlie  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Cfatholic  church  are  exhibited  at  Rome  in  all  their  imposing 
splendour.  Mr.  Eustace  considers  the  pontifical  service  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
universe.  All  the  parade  of  dress,  the  blaze  of  light,  and  the  pomp  of  music,  are  united  in 
the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  vast  area  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  produce 
the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  effect:  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  is  said  to  be  in  St 
Peter's,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  bum  over  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  are  at  once  extinguished,  and  in  their  stead  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  from  the  dome :  in  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  the  Pope  makes  a  show  of  washing 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  wiiile  in  another  he  bestows  his  benediction  on  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. These  great  days  are  preceded  by  periods  of  severe  fiisting,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
nival, or  interval  of  almost  unbounded  license.  The  gloom  of  the  first  period  is  described 
by  Lady  Morgan  as  enlivened  by  busy  preparation  in  draping  the  churches,  clothing  altars, 
and  forming  festoons;  also  in  preparing  dresses,  crowns,  necklaces,  and  cradles  for  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  respective  churches.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  blazes  in  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  sometimes  she  can  only  get  a  tin  crown,  set  off  with  gilt  paper  and  glass  beads. 
Mary,  according  to  Mrs.  Graham,  is  the  goddess  of  Italy ;  even  the  robbers,  who  are  gene- 
rally devout,  never  go  forth  on  a  marauding  expedition,  without  her  image  carefully  tied 
round  Uio  neck- 
In  /itcrature  and  science,  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy :  first  for  the  classical 
works  whicii  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age;  and  then  for  the  brilliant  revival  of 
literature,  under  her  auspices,  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  she  could  boast  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  as  standing 
in  the  first  class  of  poets;  Guicciardini,  Fra  Paolo,  Machiavel,  unrivalled  among  the  histo- 
rians of  their  own  and  several  succeeding  ages;  and  Galileo  as  attaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  astronomy  and  physical  science.  Along  with  the  political  ascendency  of  Italy, 
her  literary  greatness  has  suffered  decay;  the  magnificent  pati  )nage  of  tlie  Medici  and  the 
Estes  was  no  longer  extended  to  it ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm,  by  which  it  had  been  fed, 
was  depressed  by  slavery  and  adversity.  Italy,  however,  has  not  ceased  from  time  to  time 
to  produce  distinguished  works.  The  lyrics  of  Giridi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  have  attracted 
admiration ;  and  the  dram;:,  which  had  been  wanting  in  its  fortunate  age,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  very  imposing  manner  by  Alfiori  and  Monti.  At  the  same  time  the  political  works 
of  Filangieri,  Beccaria,  and  Verri,  have  displayed  highly  enlightened  views ;  and  Spallan- 
zani,  Fontana,  and  others  have  acquired  diatmction  in  medical  and  physical  science. 

The  literary  collections  of  Italy  are  of  singular  value :  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
Jie  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable,  in  Europe;  the  number  of  volumes  (a  sim- 
ple fact,  which  might  be  easily  ascertained,)  has  been  left  to  conjecture,  which  fluctuates, 
according  to  Mr.  Eustace,  between  200,000  and  1,000,000:  he  advises  to  take  the  middle, 
which  makes  a  very  vague  kind  of  estimate.  The  manuscripts,  the  most  curious  and  valu 
able  part,  are  reckoned  by  him  at  50.000.  but  by  Mr.  Cadel!  only  at  30,000.  They  comprise 
very  early  copies  of  the  gospels,  the  classics,  and  writers  of  the  middle  age.  The  French 
extorted  the  surrender  of  500,  to  be  selected  by  themselves ;  but  if  (as  reported  by  Ijady 
Morgan)  tiie  choice  was  capriciously  made  by  illiterate  officers,  it  may  not  have  materially 
reduced  the  value  of  the  collection.    The  Ricciardi  and  Magliabecchi  libraries,  at  Florence.. 
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and  that  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  contain,  however, » ^ich 
store  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  by  the  munificent  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  riches  of  that  of  Milan  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Angelo  Mai,  who  has  retraced  the  lost  works  of  Cicero  and 
other  classic  authors,  erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  monkish  legends  that  have  been  writ- 
ten above  them.  The  library  formed  by  the  house  of  Este,  at  Modena,  notwithstanding 
severe  and  repeated  losses,  possesses  still  considerable  wealth.  At  Naples,  the  papyri,  dug 
out  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  present  still  one  of  the  greatest  modem  literary  curi- 
osities. 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendour  quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem  country, 
and  have  even  flourished  in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  An  aristocracy 
living  in  cities,  and  estranged  from  rural  habits,  naturally  centered  their  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion in  covering  their  country  with  this  species  of  embellishment  The  houses  of  the  Me- 
dici and  of  Este,  with  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Venice,  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  such 
monuments. 

Painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection  unequalled,  perhaps,  even  in  ancient  times.  In  all  the  qualities  of 
form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art,  no  names 
can  yet  rival  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  A  school  nearly  contemporaneous  was 
formed  at  Venice,  which,  as  to  the  beauty  of  colouring,  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  this  early  period,  the  art  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  decline.  The  school 
of  Bologna,  however,  which  immediately  succeeded,  attained  to  very  great  excellence,  just 
below  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  for  more  than  a  century,  though  Italy  has  had  some 
showy  and  popular  painters,  there  have  been  none  who  could  establish  any  classic  reputation : 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  names  of  Camuccini  and  Naldi,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  art  is  very  secondary.  An  ingenious  writer  complains  of  the  cold,  glaring,  hard 
style  adopted  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  most  masterly  of  the  ancient 
works.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  suspects  that  the  constant  copying  of  these  works,  and  often 
for  tlie  mere  purpose  of  sale,  deadens  the  invention  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  painters. 

The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happiest  ages,  did  not  equal  that  of  the  ancient 
schools ;  though  Michael  Angelo  and  Bandinelli,  combining  it  with  painting,  produced  some 
very  splendid  specimens.  In  the  present  age  the  genius  of  Canova  has  burst  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  which  has  enabled  modern  times  in  this  art  almost  to  rival  antiquity.  Thorwald- 
sen,  also,  though  a  Dane,  having  been  completely  formed  and  fixed  at  Rome,  has  generally 
been  considered  as  Italian. 

Engraving  is  an  art  subsidiary  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  naturally  following  in  their 
train.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  school  formed  by  Raphael,  and  the  valuable  etchinga 
by  the  Bolognese  painters,  Italy  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have  long  remained  behind 
France  and  Flanders.  This  reproach  has  been  removed  in  the  present  age,  when  the 
patronage  afibrded  by  an  association  of  nobles  has  produced  Volpato,  Bettelini,  Gandolfi,  and 
above  all  Morghen,  justly,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  greatest  engraver  that  ever  existed. 
The  talent  of  these  artists  also  having  been  employed  solely  on  the  finest  pieces  of  the  early 
masters,  has  rendered  their  engravings  of  peculiar  inierest  and  value. 

Architecture  is  another  art  in  which  Italy  has  no  modern  rival.  Though  some  of  the 
northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  more  costly  structures,  none  of  them  dis- 
play the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste.  Besides  Palladio  and  Bramante,  who  hold  the 
foremost  place  among  professed  architects,  Michael  Angelo  employed  himself  in  designing 
several  great  edifices,  which  are  stamped  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  genius.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  astonishing  magnificence  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
they  are  completely  matched  by  St  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other 
modern  churches. 

The  collections  of  art  in  Italy  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which  might  be 
inferred  from  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancienta 
which  were  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  Eastern  empire,  or  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  tonples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  found  in  Italy,  or  brought 
into  it;  and  that  country  became  the  grand  depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modern  ert 
Even  at  the  time  when  French  rapacity  had  stripped  it  of  all  its  moveable  treasures,  the 
grand  productions  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Caracci,  and  Titian,  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  remained  immutably  fixed.  Italian  pictures  form  still  the  brightest 
ornament  of  all  the  collections  beyond  the  Alps ;  yet  the  multitudes  which  have  been  pur- 
chased out  of  Italy,  seem  scarcely  missed  amid  the  profusion  of  tliose  which  remain.  Rome 
continues  still  the  great  studio  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe :  no  painter  is  considered  fully 
accomplislied  until  he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  that  capital;  and  many  from  the  most 
remote  countries,  enamoured  of  its  beauties  and  advantages,  make  it  their  residence  for  life. 

In  music,  Italy  has  boasted  a  similar  pre-eminence ;  and  for  a  long  time  all  the  great  com- 
posers in  the  high  style  of  art,  Pasiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Salieri,  were  exclusively  Italian. 
Of  late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerful  rival ;  Vienna  especially  has 
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pro£acod  wvenl  compoeen  of  the  first  clua.  Yet  Italy  eeema  bUU  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  home  of  the  musical  art;  thither  all  the  students  repair;  and  its  vocal  performers  are 
considered  over  all  Europe  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other  countrjr. 

The  amusements  of  Italy  have  been  already  touched  upon,  in  estimating  the  character  of 
a  people,  of  whom  so  large  a  proportion  live  only  for  amusement  The  arts  now  enume* 
rated,  as  brought  to  such  perfection,  furnish  a  great  part  of  their  daily  recreation ;  to  which 
they  add  a  still  more  refined  one,  improvisatory  poetry.  In  all  the  societies  of  Italy,  there 
Are  bards  who  are  ready  to  recite  a  crowd  of  verses,  upon  any  subject  proposed,  on  the  spot ; 
and  many  have  been  celebrated  as  of  great  excellence.  Wo  are  not  aware,  however,  that 
.iny  of  the  productions  of  these  improvisatori  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  world  in  gene 
ral ;  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  a  process  for  the  display  of  quickness  of  fancy, 
thar  one  by  which  works  of  superior  merit  can  be  produced. 

The  mansions  of  Italy  are  celebrated  for  the  splentlour  and  art  displayed  both  in  their  form 
and  interior  decoration.  Those  buUt  by  the  nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
are  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces ;  and  their  classic  exterior,  spacious  apart- 
ments, and  the  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned,  render  them 

oflen  more  interesting  to  the  spectator  than  those 
of  the  fpreatestmonarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  They 
are  mamtained,  however,  rather  for  show  than  use ; 
all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  as  galle- 
ries of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  family 
reside  are  of  small  dimension,  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  which,  to 
an  English  gentleman,  appear  indispensable :  in 
short,  to  him  they  appear  Uttle  better  than  garrets. 
The  taste  for  architectural  beauty  descends  even 
to  the  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  little  farm- 
ers in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticoes  and  colonnades,  and  oflen  display  a  classic  aspect  (Jig.  351.). 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have  any  features  peculiar  or  strictly  national. 
Among  the  upper  ranks,  French  fashions  prevail ;  many  of  those  in  the  country,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  hilly  districts,  display  a  picturesque  variety,  which,  being  not  unaccompanied 
with  taste,  produces  often  a  very  pleasing  effect  {Jig.  3o3.) 
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b  the  food  of  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  very  temperate,  we  know  not  any  very 
characteristic  article,  except  maccaronl  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  generally 
adopted  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  presented  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 

Seot.  Vn. — Local  Oeography. 

The  local  divisions  of  Italy  are  more  than  usually  prominent ;  for  though  the  country  is 
united  by  name,  by  a  common  language,  and  by  a  strong  national  feeling,  it  nos  yet  been  par- 
titioned into  a  number  of  states,  politically  independent  of  each  other.  The  numerous  little 
republics,  indeed,  which  once  made  so  brilliant  a  figure,  and  disputed  for  supremacy,  have, 
in  the  late  convulsions,  lost  the  feeble  remains  of  their  existence,  and  merged  into  the  great 
states.  Itnly  is  thus  divided  into  five  great  portions :  1.  The  Ecclesiastical  States ;  2.  Tus* 
cany ;  3.  Lombardy,  or  the  Austrian  States ;  4.  The  States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  5.  Naples 
and  Sicily :  to  which  must  be  added  the  smaller  states  of  6.  Sui  Marino ;  ?.  Mcdena ;  3, 
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The  Ecclesiaatical  States  have  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  they  once  ' 
and  are  the  least  flourishing  and  powerful  of  all  the  divisions  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  ai 
they  contain  Rome,  with  all  its  stupendous  monuments,  and  were  the  central  theatre  of  all 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Italv,  they  still  excite  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of 
these  celebrated  regions.  They  form  a  central  band,  extending  entirely  across  the  country 
and  separating  the  north  ttom  the  south  of  Italy.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara,  theu 
eastern  portion  shoots  a  large  branch  northwards  as  far  as  the  Pa  They  are  thus  in  contact 
on  one  side'  with  Tuscany  and  Loml»rdy,  on  the  other  with  Naples.  The  Apennines  pass 
entirely  through  them,  producing  on  their  borders  some  of  the  meet  beautiful  scenery  ir 
Europe, — the  lake  of  Perugia,  the  fiills  of  Temi,  the  magic  scenes  of  Tivoli  and  FrascatI 
These  mountains  divide  the  states  into  two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  western  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  contains  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  waste  and  pestilentiaL 
The  eastern,  comprising  the  Bolognese  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  is  more  fertile  and  better 
cultivated,  but  much  narrower,  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  mountains  produce  timber,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  tiiough  not 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  territories.  There  is  very  little 
manufacturing  industry  of  any  description.  The  annats,  contributions,  and  indulgences, 
which  anciently  maintained  the  pontifical  sovereign  in  such  pomp,  have  disappears  with 
the  decaying  faith  of  the  Catholic  world.  He  mamtains  about  6000  or  7000  troops,  which 
are  little  better  than  a  species  of  militia. 

The  population  «f  the  Ecclesiastical  States  is  nearly  2,600,000.  Principal  towns : — 
Rome,  150,000;  Bologna,  70,000;  Ancona,  30,000;  Perugia,  30,000;  Ferrara,  24,000;  Ra- 
venna, 16,000 ;  Forli,  16,000 ;  Rimini,  15,000 ;  Pesaro,  14,000 :  Benevento  (in  Naples),  14,000 ; 
Ascoli,  12,000;  Viterbo,  12,000;  Macerata,  12,000;  Urbino,  11,000;  Loretto,  8000;  Civita 
Vecchia,  7000. 

The  revenue  is  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,  from  the  want  of  any  official  statements. 
M.  Balbi,  in  a  communication  to  the  Bulletin  Univerael,  states  it  to  have  amounted,  in  1818, 
to  1,720,000/. ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from  land-tax,  400,000/. ;  from  customs,  300,000/. ; 
monopolies,  190,000/. ;  registers,  &c.  200,000/. ;  lottery,  135,000/.  At  present,  Uie  same 
writer  estimates  it  only  at.  1,237,000/.  burdened  with  a  debt  of  24,700,000/. 

Rome  {Jig.  853.)i8  the  capital  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.    This  ancient  city,  still  grst* 


Roma. 


in  its  decline,  presents  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  the  proudest 
capitals  of  the  modem  world.  It  holds  enshrined,  as  it  were,  all  the  sublimest  monuments 
of  histor>'  and  antiquity.  Every  spot  is  rendered  sacred  by  awflil  names  and  heroic  actions. 
The  memory  of  those  who  rose  in  genius  and  glory  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  of  those 
whose  nod  iixed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  seems  to  hover  around  the  "eternal  city." 
Gibbon,  while  he  disclaims  enthusiasm  as  a  part  of  his  character,  admits  that  it  never  left 
him  during  the  weeks  which  he  spent  in  wandering  through  the  streets  and  monuments  of 
Rome.  Independent  even  of  these  high  associations,  Rome  contains  the  most  perfect  works 
in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  produced  in  the  ages  both  ancient  and  modern,  when 
those  arts  had  reached  their  proudest  height  Even  now,  all  who  wish  to  attain  taste  or 
perfect  skill  in  those  refined  and  beautiful  arts,  flock  to  Rome  as  their  school.  To  celebrate 
Rome  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  libraries  have  been  written ;  but  we  can  merely  mention  those 
grand  features  which  render  it  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

T,he  outlines  of  ancient  Rome,  and  its  relation  to  tjie  modem  city,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Forsyth  distinguishes  three  cities  called  Rome ;  that  which  the  Gauls  destroyed,  that  which 
Nero  bumcd,  and  that  which  Nero  rebuilt  The  walls  begun  by  Servius  TuUius,  and  com- 
pleted by  Aurelian,  present  specimens  of  all  the  successive  forme  of  constmction  which 
prevailed  in  Rome.    The  modern  city  is  still  enclosed  by  them ;  but  it  covers  only  a  portion 
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of  thn  vnsl  site  .voupira  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  It  extends  chiefly  over  the  Campua 
Martius  and  along  the  Tiber,  f«nning  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  CapitoL  The  spectator 
must  turn  to  the  other  side  6(  that  hill  before  he  is  met  bv  tlie  genius  of  ancient  Homo. 
There,  scattered  in  vast  and  shapeless  mosses  over  the  seven  hills,  appear  its  ruins.  They 
stand  in  lonely  majesty,  with  groves  of  funeral  cypress  waving  over  them.  Its  palaces,  ita 
tombs,  its  Imths,  its  temples  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  stand  majestic  but  solitary  menu* 
ments  amid  the  extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  The  Palatine,  which  originally 
contained  the  whole  city,  which  remained  always  its  chief  and  most  populous  quarter,  and 
is  represented  by  Cicero  as  crowded  with  the  senate,  the  orders,  and  with  all  Italy,  presents 
a  mere  landscape,  with  two  solitary  villas  and  a  convent.  The  temples,  palac^,  and  por- 
ticoes lie  in  such  shapeless  heaps,  tliat  the  utmost  learning  of  the  modern  architect  and 
antiquary  have  been  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  their  plan  and  their  site.  Of 
the  imperial  palace  only  some  vaulted  subterraneous  chambers  of  one  wing  remain.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grand  objects,  the  details  of 
ancient  Rome  have  escaped  the  most  anxious  researciiesof  the  learned.  We  cannot  tell  the 
site  of  many  of  tlie  objects  even  most  famous  in  antiquity.  We  cannot  say,  "  Here  stood 
the  house  of  Mtecenas,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace."  However,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  hills, 
are  stamped  with  those  characters  of  antiquity  that  cannot  be  mistaken:  "a  walk  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprises  the  history  of  ages."  The  leading  features  in  Rome 
are  the  ancient  edifices ;  the  modem  edifices ;  the  works  of  painting ;  and  the  works  ot 
sculpture. 

Of  the  ancient  edifices,  though  many  retain  only  their  rude  foundations,  and  others  have 
been  so  shattered,  that  their  original  form  cannot  now  be  traced,  enough  yet  remains  to  in 
spire  the  most  solemn  emotions,  and  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  perfection  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural design.  The  monuments  of  Rome  arc  divided  by  Forsyth  into  the  works  of  the 
kings,  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  empire.  The  first  are  of  the  solid  and  rude  Tuscan  order, 
witn  large  uncemcnted  blocks ;  but  only  a  few  detached  specimens  of  them  can  now  be 
traced.  The  works  of  the  republic  were  almost  strictly  limited  to  the  objects  of  utility  and 
power, — aqueducts,  bridges,  roads.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  empire,  or  at  least 
until  the  liberties  of  Rome,  undermined  bjr  the  vast  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms,  were 
rapidly  falling,  that  the  arts  of  Greece,  admired  and  imitated,  enabled  Rome  to  produce  her 
perfect  specimens  of  architecture.  The  orders  were  Grecian ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  Doric  and  Ionic  predominate  in  the  original  country,  in  Rome  the  highly  orna- 
mented Corinthian,  of  which  the  Composite  is  only  a  variety,  was  employed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal edifices.  Of  these,  tlie  Pantheon  and  Co- 
liseum remain  nearly  entire,  or  with  only  such 
touches  of  ruin  as  render  them  more  awful 
and  picturesque.  The  Pantheon  (Jig.  354.),  whose 
portico,  it  is  iiaid,  "shines  inimitaUe  on  earth," 
preserves  uninjured  this  feature,  its  graceful  dome 
and  its  pavement,  and  the  rich  fluted  marble  pil- 
lars that  line  its  walls ;  while  the  deep  tints  of 
ge  only  serve  to  render  it  more  venerable.  Yet 
r.  Eustace  laments  it  as  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  disastrous  twilight  of  eighteen  centuries ;  ho 
regrets  its  proud  elevation,  the  statues  that  graced 
its  cornice,  the  bronze  that  blazed  on  its  doine, 
the  silver  that  lined  the  compartments  of  its 
roof  within :  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Forsyth  conceives  no  monument  of  equal  antiquity  to 
be  80  well  preserved ;  which  seems  owing  to  its  fortune  in  having  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  The  amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum  (Jig,  355.),  that  spacious  structure 

"  Which,  in  iti  puMic  dnys,  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowo'id  nations  in  ita  womb," 

presents  still  the  most  gigantic  monument  of  t|ie  Roman  world.    Fifly  thousana  ^^eop'ie 

could  find  scats  in  it;  yet  thit>  hu^e 
space  was,  it  appears,  sometimes  in- 
Builicient  for  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  to  witnr  es  the  cruel  specta- 
cles there  exhibited.  This  edifice,  by 
its  circular  form,  and  the  solidity  of 
its  materials,  was  enabled  to  defy  the 
effects  of  barbarism ;  but  it  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  tlie  hand  of  taste.  The  modern 
nobles,  in  Bcekitig  to  adorn  Rome  with 
palaces,  used  tlie  Coliseum  as  a  quar- 
ry out  of  which  the  materials  mi^ht 
be  drawn.  The  Famese  palace,  one 
of  its  most  boasted  structures,  is  OO' 
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tirely  built  out  of  it  The  work  of  siwliation  was  arrested  before  it  had  stripped  ofl*  m«re 
than  half  of  this  august  edifice ;  and  npom  the  frequent  repetition  of  its  parts  enough  remains 
to  enable  the  architect  to  design  a  complete  restoration.  Some  criticisms  have  been  made 
on  its  details ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnificent,  and  to  excite  the 
most  solemn  emotions,  of  any  existing  monument  of  antiquity.  Baths  form  another  most 
superb  class  of  Roman  monuments.  Those  of  Caracalla  resemble  the  ruins  of  a  city  rather 
than  of  any  single  structure.  They  afforded,  in  &ct,  every  variety  of  recreation ;  containing 
temples,  porticoes,  libraries,  and  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  there  might  be  accommodatioa 
for  three  thousand  persons  to  batlie  at  a  time.  The  numerous  columns,  paintings,  and  statues, 
have  been^bliterated ;  though,  of  the  latter,  the  Hercules  and  the  Toro  Famese  were  dug 
up  from  beneath.  But  the  walls  and  many  spacious  apartments  remain,  and  the  generu 
outline  may  still  be  distinguished.  There  are  traces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  which  appears 
to  have  extended  over  the  whole.  The  baths  of  Diocletian  are  almost  equally  vast,  but 
show  n  decline  of  the  art ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  now  converted  into  a  convent 
of  Carthusians.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  smaller  than  either ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  in  a  purer  taste,  and  beneath  them  was  found  the  Laocoon,  and  the  finest  remains 
of  ancient  paintmg.    The  column  of  Trajan  (Jig.  356.)  and  that  of  Antopmus  (Jig.  35t ) 
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survive  as  magnificent  examples  of  this  description  of  edifice.  They  are  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  a  series  of  sculpture, 
which  winds  in  a  spiral  Ime  from  the  base  to  the  capital  of  each,  representing  their 
respective  wars  and  triumphs.  That  of  Trajan,  in  particular,  contains  2500  figures;  forming 
a  complete  system  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mine  from  which  all  modem  painters  have 
drawn  materials.  The  two  emperors  have  been  deposed  from  their  lofty  shrines,  and  in 
their  room  have  been  elevated,  witli  very  bad  taste,  representations  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul. 
Triumphal  arches  formed  with  the  ancients  a  favourite  mode  of  commemorating  great  actions 
and  signal  achievements.    Of  these,  Rome  still  exhibits  some  splendid  remains.    The  Arch 

of  Constantino  (Ji^.  358.)  is  the  loftiest, 
the  noblest,  and  in  the  purest  style  of 
architecture.  That  of  Titus  is  richer,  but 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Forsyth  as  too  much 
crowded  with  sculpture.  Those  of  Severus 
and  Gallienua  are  decidedly  inferior.  The 
tombs  are  lastly  to  be  mentioned,  as  in 
object  on  which  art  and  pomp  were  lavished 
by  the  ancients.  Those  of  Augustus  and 
of  Adrian  are  on  the  most  gigantic  scale, 
resembling  subterraneous  cities.  The  lower 
vaults  of  the  former  are  large  enough  to 
serve  for  a  modem  amphitheatre ;  but  they 

wore  tombs  on  a  hospitable  oyBiem  desrined 
to  contain  not  mmseii  ana  his  relations  only,  but  his  freedmen  and  all  their  families.  That 
of  Adrian,  reduced  to  half  its  dimensions,  stOl  forms  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  spacious 
citadel  of  Rome.    Greater  elogonee  appears  in  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  a  lofty  pyramid. 
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which  riaefl  in  loneljr  pom|>,  looking  upon  a  hundred  humbler  tombs  in  the  neighbouring  grove, 
tnd  supported  on  either  side  by  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  venerable  in  decay. 

Of  the  modern  edifices  of  Rome,  those  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  are  by  far  ths 
most  conspicuous ;  for,  though  Venice  and  Genoa  may  compete  in  the  splendour  of  palaces, 
in  churches  no  other  city  can  be  compared  with  this  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  world.  They 

E resent  also  specimens  of  successive  styles  of  architecture ;  many  of  them  having  been 
egun  in  the  first  centuries,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  a  long  line  of  pontiffi,  till  they 
have  become  perfect  treasuries  of  weuth  and  art  Some  of  these  series  were  not  in  the 
very  purest  taste ;  but  as,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  they  wore  often  modelled  after  ancient 
atructures  which  were  always  present  to  inspire  ideas  of  grandeur,  none  of  them  exhibit 
marks  of  total  degeneracy  and  deformity.  "  Me,  therefore,"  says  Eustace,  "  who  delights  in 
halls  oF  <\n  immense  size  and  exact  proportion,  in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast  pillars  of 
one  solid  block  of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marUe ;  in  pavements  that 
glow  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  brass  or  gold ;  in  canvas 
warm  as  life  itself,  and  statues  ready  to  start  from  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline,  will  range 
round  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instructive  and 
rational  amusement."  Foremost  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world,  stands  the 
majestic  front  and  sublime  dome  of  St  Peter's  (Jig.  359.)    On  its  site  has  always  been  the 


principal  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  rendered  sacred  by  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  apostle  from  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  their  descent  and  authority. 
After  being  embellished  during  successive  ages,  it  began  to  threaten  its  fall,  when  Nicholas 
V.  and  Julius  II.  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  and  nobler  structure. 
It  was  carried  on  for  a  hundred  years,  by  eighteen  pontiffs,  all  devoting  to  it  a  large  portion 
of  their  treasure,  and  employing  upon  it  the  talents  of  Bramante,  Michael  Angclo,  Bernini, 
and  other  artists,  the  greatest  of  that  most  brilliant  age.  It  is  surprising  with  what  unit^ 
the  successive  artists  worked  over  each  other's  plans.  The  first,  indeed,  is  liable  to  criti- 
cism ;  but  the  colonnade  and  the  dome  are  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  render  it  the  most  mag- 
nificent structure  that  ever  was  reared  by  mortal  hands.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's  is  stHl 
more  ancient,  having  been  built  by  Theodoeius,  and  presents  great  vestiges  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence, consisting  in  painted  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  marble  and  porphyry  columns. 
Though  several  times  repaired,  it  has  still,  however,  a  forlorn,  unfinished,  and  almost  ruin- 
ous appearance;  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  desolate  and  melancholy  monument  The  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  claims  a  still  higher  dignity ;  being,  in  preference  to  St  Peter's,  the 
regular  cathedral  church  of  Rome ;  on  which  ground  it  assumes  the  lofty  title  of  mother  and 
h^  of  the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  world.  It  wos,  in  fact,  adorned  with  three  hun- 
dred antique  pillars,  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  formed  the  finest  pillared  scenery  in 
existence ;  but  unhappily,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  modem  architect  who  seems  to  have 
boen  actuated  by  an  antipathy  to  pillars,  and  who  walled  up  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  another  church,  of  which  Eustace  doubts  if  any  architectural  exhibi- 
tion surpasses  or  even  equals  it  The  two  magnificent  colonnades,  and  the  canopy  which 
form  its  interior,  constitute  its  prominent  beauties.  Besides  these  four  principal  churches, 
Rome  contains  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  their  antiquity  and  embellishments,  espe- 
cially of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  other  leading  ornament  of  modem  Rome  consists  in 
its  paloces.  A  fondness,  and  almost  a  rage,  for  erecting  magnificent  structures  generally 
possesses  the  Italian  nobles,  and  displays  \tfte\f  peculiarly  in  their  town  residences,  which 
are  hence  usually  dignified  with  the  appiellation  of  palace.  So  vast  arc  those  of  Rome,  that, 
with  their  appendages,  they  cover  more  ground  than  the  modem  habitations.  They  do  not 
in  general  display  the  same  lofty  style  of  architecture  as  tlie  cliurches  or  temples.    Thcii 
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olace  in  the  street  does  not  allow  room  for  the  open  gallery  and  spacious  colonnade ;  and  the 
external  ornaments,  even  of  the  most  splendio,  consist  chiefly  in  pilasters.  Their  chief 
attraction  is  in  tho  spacious  courts  and  porticoes  within,  the  vast  halls  and  lofty  apartments, 
with  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  and  the  paintings  that  fbmish  and  adorn  them  in 
such  profusion.  tt)d,  thoy  are  maintained  in  a  great  measure  as  galleries  of  painting  and 

sculpture.  Th.it.  .iperb  mansions  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay :  two  of  the  most  splendid, 
the  Fameso  and  the  Medici,  belong  to  foreign  princes,  and  are  left  under  the  care  of  stew 
ards ;  while  many  of  the  great  nobles,  suffering  under  the  hardships  of  the  times,  can  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  keeping  these  vast  mansions  in  repair,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  most  valuable  contenta  The  Barberiiii  palace,  erected  by  the 
eiardinal  of  that  name,  with  a  nc^le  library,  opened  on  certain  days  to  the  public,  contains 
many  statues  and  pictures.  The  Famese  palace  is  considered  the  first  in  Rome  for  its  archi- 
tectural beauties,  plundered,  however,  fh)m  the  Coliseum :  on  its  walls  are  painted  the  Gal- 
lery of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  the  Galatea  of  Raphael ;  but  its  Torso  and  Hercules  have  been 
carried  away  to  Naples.  The  Colonna,  illustrious  for  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  the  fkmily 
whose  name  it  bears,  is  distinguished  also  by  a  gallery,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars  and  gialh  antieo ;  but  the  paintings  of  Claude,  which 
formed  iia  chief  ornament,  have  been  sacrificed  amid  the  late  distresses.  The  same  fate  has 
be&Ucn  the  Cluudos  of  Altieri.  Tho  Borghese  has  been  celebrated  for  its  profusion  of  works 
of  art,  particularly  in  sculpture;  but  these  last,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Bourbons, 
remain  at  Paris.  The  Giustiniani,  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's  baths,  contains  a  vast  profb 
sion  of  statues  dug  up  from  beneath  them.  The  Corsini  is  noted  by  its  vast  extent,  its  having 
been  tho  residence  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  by  its  library,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  400,000  volumes.  The  Doria  has  a  magnificent  gallery,  with  many  paintings  by  the  first 
masters ;  tho  Rospigliosi  has  the  Aurora  of  Guido  painted  m  fresco  on  its  walls ;  and  the 
Spada  has  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey.  The  pontifical  palaces,  however,  eclipse  them  all. 
Ttie  Vatican  is  pre-eminent,  not  by  its  external  structure,  which  is  simple,  and  not  very 
uniform,  but  by  its  vast  extent,  being  1200  feet  by  1000 ;  by  the  number  of  its  apartments, 
which  have  lieen  estimated  at  11,000 ;  and,  much  more  than  all,  by  its  contents,  which  arc 
more  precious  and  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  palace  or  edifice  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  library  in  Europe,  the  finest  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angela^ 
and  a  vast  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  including  several  of  its  choicest  specimens.  The 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  ceased  to  agitate  Europe,  and  this  palace  is  now  prized  only  as 
tho  great  school  of  the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts.  The  summer  palace  on  Monte  Cavalier 
the  ancient  Quirinal,  is  very  extensive,  but  of  simple  structure,  and  has  spacious  and  fine 
gardens.  The  lAteran  is  an  elegant  but  smaller  edifice,  only  used  when  service  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  neighbourmg  church. 

The  works  of  pamting  and  sculpture  with  which  Rome  is  adorned,  excel,  as  already 
observed,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman  school  surpasses  any  in  modem 
times  in  force  and  expression,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  art 
but,  besides  the  works  of  Raphael,  its  leader,  and  of  his  disciples,  the  munificence  of  the 
pontiflTs  enabled  them  to  attract  the  great  masters  from  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  though  a  Florentine,  executed  scarcely  any  of  his  works  at  Florence ;  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, his  Creation,  his  Prophets,  are  all  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  schoo 
of  Bologna,  the  Farnese  Gallery  by  Annilnl  Caracci,  the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  the 
Aurora  and  Magdalen  of  Guido,  rank  as  the  best  works  of  those  respective  artists.  The 
series  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  the  grandest  in  the  world ;  for  his 
Cartoons,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  though  equal  in  desiirn,  are  comparatively  unfinished. 
The  choicest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  having  been  employed  to  adorn  the  Roman  temples 
and  palaces,  were  dug  up  from  beneath  them  to  adorn  the  modern  city :  these,  however 
being  all  moveable,  suffered  still  more  than  the  paintings  by  the  French  system  of  spoliation 
and  all  those  which  were  of  any  value  were  carried  away,  that  the  Louvre  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  art  Even  in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  several  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
Borghese  collection,  with  its  Hermaphrodite  and  Gladiator,  remain,  as  already  stated,  at 
Pans ;  the  Venus  has  been  taken  to  Florence,  and  the  Hercules  to  Naples  Rome,  how- 
ever, retains  the  Laococm,  the  Gladiator,  and  a  profbsion  of  other  works,  still  r:  uch  superior 
to  those  found  in  any  other  city. 

Modem  Rome,  talcen  altogedier,  and  independent  of  the  many  single  majestic  objects, 
cannot  be  called  a  fine  city.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  I^ondon,  though  wide . 
than  those  of  Paris,  and  are  covered  with  a  reticular  pavement,  well  suited  for  carriages,  bu 
annoying  to  the  foot  passenger.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  plastered  with  a  species  of 
stucco,  which  is  extremely  durable,  yet  can  never  convey  to  our  minds  the  same  ideas  oi 
richness  and  solidity.  But  the  heaviest  charge  brought  against  Rnrne  ia  its  excessive  dirt. 
Si  which  it  may  vie  with  Lisbon  itself.  Filth  is  accumulated  even  in  presence  of  the  most 
mjestic  piles,  to  such  an  extent  as  renders  them  unapproachable  to  a  nation  so  punctilious 
n  this  ])articular  as  the  English.  The  whole  pavement  around  tlie  Pantheon  is  revolting  to 
"very  sense,  sprinkled  with  blood  and  filth,  entrails  of  pigs,  or  piles  of  stale  fish.    Few  ve»- 
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*i|fci  remain  of  tho  144  cloncm,  wliicli  wero  m  nahitnry  to  tho  ancient  city.  Tho  Roman 
Forum,  wiiicli  espocinlly  rccnlU  iiuch  hij(h  nMociationn,  ami  is  adomoil  with  tho  ino«t  ma- 
iortic  ruins,  boinjj  now  convortwl  into  u  cow-market,  mnVc*  a  proAine  diHplay  of  every 
doncription  of  filth.  Tho  population,  however,  haM  incroawxl,  in  conaoiuonco  of  the  rcaort 
of  stranpfors,  anil  \»  Hupponod  to  bo  nearly  l.'y),0(K). 

Tho  villau  in  tho  vicinity  of  Rome  form  an  additional  ornament  to  tho  city,  especially  th« 
extcnuivo  (mnlonn  which  surround  thorn.  Tho  ffardens  of  Luculhis,  of  MaH^enaH,  of  Hallust, 
were  ix-culiarly  spacious  and  majfniflcent;  and  those  of  the  modern  palaces,  thoiijfh  on  • 
scale  lnt«  vast,  partake  of  tho  same  character.  Several  command  extensive  views  over 
Rome,  anciently  adorned  witli  thow  atupendous  edilicea  which  were  tho  wonder  of  tho  world, 
^^  but  now,  perhaps,  more  interesting 

S**  when  the  same  edifices  are  lying 

on  tho  (pvnind,  and  overjfrown  with 
cypress.  No  spot  commandM  so  fine 
a  view  over  these  awful  tind  immor- 
tal remains  as  the  Fnrncso  {(ardene 
on  tho  Palatine  Mount.  Of  these 
villas,  the  Villa  Bor|i,'hcse  (/if.  360.) 
is  tho  finest  and  moxt  ornamented, 
and  its  walks,  which,  however,  are 
too  much  in  tho  old  formal  style, 
arc  open  for  tho  recreation  of  the 
public.  Tho  Villa  Ludovisi  con- 
tains tho  Aurora  of  Guercino;  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  has  the  representation  of  a  Mar- 
riaee,  which  is  viewed  as  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  painting. 

Tho  more  t/stant  environs  of  Rome  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  that  wido  campaana 
or  plain,  which  its  pestilential  air  has  devoted  to  almost  total  desolation.  In  appronclnnjf, 
however,  'o  tri(;  branches  of  tho  Ancnnine,  a  sinj^ular  variety  of  picturesque  scenery  bejjins 
to  open.  Gentle  hills,  witli  little  takes  embosomed  in  them,  and  swelling  into  bold  and  lofly 
mountains,  crowned  with  extensive  forests ;  cascades  dashing  down  their  steeps,  and  smiling 
plains  intervening ;- -these,  with  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  airs,  aro  common  to  this  region 
with  many  others;  but  it  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  edifices,  noble  in  ruin,  which 
adorn  tho  brow  of  almost  every  hill,  and  from  tho  recollection  of  the  many  illustrious 
ancients  who  in  these  shades  wooed  the  Muses,  and  sought  recreation  fVom  tho  toils  of  war 
and  of  empire.  These  features  render  this  the  peculiar  region  of  the  grand  landscape,  the 
scenes  in  which  Poussin  and  Claude  found  the  materials  of  their  sublime  compositions.  An 
ingenious  lady  observea,  that  when  she  viewed  these  in  England,  she  only  oxclainiod,  "  How 
grand !"  but  after  seeing  Italy,  she  added,  "  How  natural !  Tivoli,  {fig,  301.)  the  ancient 
Tihur,  tlio  residence  of  Mmconas,  ond  Horace's  fiivourite  haunt,  is  celebrated  over  all 
Italy  for  its  natunil  beauties.  Tliey  consist  chiefly  in  the  windings  and  falls  of  the  Anio,  now 
Tcverone,  particularly  the  greiit  fall,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  tho  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  a 
small  edifice,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  finely  proper-  qm 

tioncd,  whicli  has  been  transmitted  from  antiquity.    The  * 

river  pouring  down  in  two  broad  sheets,  the  rocks  ftinged 
wiUi  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  forests,  and  with  Qiis 
oeautiful  ruin,  produce  a  combination  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.    Tho  temple  stands,  not  very  appropriately,  in 
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the  court-yard  of  the  inn,  and  the  late  Lord  Bristol  had  made  irran^ments  for  purchasing 
and  conveying  it  to  England,  when  the  Roman  government  prohibited  the  removal.  The 
range  of  smaller  falls,  {Sg.  362.)  called  Cascatelle  are  equally  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  the 
ruins  <^  MtBcenas's  villa,  which  still  presents  traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  counufy 
round  Tivoli  is  as  fertile  as  beautiful,  and  still  supports  in  the  town  a  population  of  about  10,000 
souls.  There  are  several  fine  villas  round  it ;  but  the  Italians  in  general  have  little  taste  Ibr 
rural  scenery  Horace's  villa  stands  higher  up  the  river,  amid  tho  rcceflses  of  Mount  Lucretilia, 
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wliich  Mr.  i.'wfaco  conm«»"r<<  m  b*"!" 
lioriU,  as  Arcadia  itwlf  could  Mcar> 
mcnt  imiicatu  tho  ipot.    In  a  iliffor* 
«rcctcci  that  beaiititul  villa,  which  w 
noblo  view  of  the  plain  of  Rome, 
Mount  risinff  behind.     Not  a  vomIi 
ployed  to  adorn  a  monantery  built  on 
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lon^  lines  of  wall,  and  of  shatterod  arches  intermingled  with  shrubs  ana  buahos  over  tho 
summit  and  aloni;  tho  sides  of  a  mountain,  on  th*  lower  declivity  of  which  stands  tho 
modern  town  of  !■  rascati.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  lAke  of  Albano,  with  waters  c]  >ar  na  cry*' 
tal,  finely  surrounded  with  steep  and  riclily  wooded  banks,  and  adorned  by  the  ntble  cdihco 
of  Ciwtcl  Oandolfo.  Farther  on  is  a  solemn  scene,  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  anciently  Nemus  Di- 
aniR,  from  the  (rrovo  sacred  to  ttiat  (goddess:  it  is  small,  seated  in  a  deep  hollow  of  tlie  moun- 
tiiin,  which  it  partly  fills ;  the  banks  are  not  only  wooded,  but  highly  cultivated.  In  tho 
centre  of  thiit  lake,  Tmjan  hnd  moored  a  floating  palace  in  the  form  qt  a  ship,  of  which  some 
fragments  were  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  olso  class  with  Roman  pic- 
turi>s<iuo  scenery,  though  ot  a  jp-eater  distance,  the  foil  of  Temi  on  tho  declivity  of  tho 
Apennines.  Here,  as  generally  ni  Apcnnino  scenery,  the  bold  and  grand  are  finely  com- 
bined with  the  soft  and  tho  beautiflil ;  tho  steep  and  rugged  rocks  being  mixed  with  the  ver- 
dure of  tho  acacia,  the  laburnum,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Nar,  with  tho  neighbouring  one  of  Clitumnus,  presents  tho  Apennino  in  itd  mildest  form, 
adorned  with  rich  vegetation  ond  beauty.  Tho  ruins  of  tho  ancient  colony  of  Narni  stand 
n)ost  romantically  Imsomed  in  groves  on  tho  top  of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  some  fragments  of  the  proud  arches  thrown  over  it  by  Augustus. 

Bologna  is  by  much  the  most  important  city  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  State  cost  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  places  in  Italy :  its  university,  once  said 
to  have  contained  10,000  students,  ond  its  school  of  painting,  scarcely  second  to  those  of 
Rome  and  Venice,  have  raised  it  to  distinction  oa  a  seat  of  learning  and  art.  After  passing 
in  its  republican  state  through  many  turbulent  revolutions,  it  voluntarily,  in  the  si.xteentn 
century,  united  itself  to  the  Roman  state ;  stipulating,  however,  for  the  preser/otion  of 
many  of  its  privileges.  It  hod  still  o  senate  of  forty  hereditary  nobles,  presided  by  a  goit- 
faloniere,  besides  a  popular  body,  whirh  superintended  matters  of  revenue  and  police.  A 
republioon  spirit,  however,  always  prevailed  in  Bologna;  and  in  1796,  it  gave  to  the  French 
nrmy  a  welcome,  which  met  with  the  usual  return ;  the  city  being  deprived  of  all  its  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  ossimilated  to  the  despotic  sway  eatablished  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Tho  Pope,  in  1815,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  it  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies ;  but,  to  the 
just  discontent  of  the  city,  he  declined  restoring  any  of  its  privileges,  and  continued  the 
same  absolute  sway  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon.  However,  though  oppressed 
and  fallen,  it  retains  still  many  features  of  the  learned  and  opulent  Bologna  of  tho  middle 
ugcs.  Its  territory  forms  a  continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombordy  reaching  to  tlic 
Apennines ;  and  it  is  as  laboriously  cultivated,  ana  the  penaantry  are  opparently  in  a  more 
joyous  and  lioppy  condition.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns, 
affording  beneath,  a  paved  walk  to  foot  passengers ;  an  accommodation  rare  in  Italy,  ond  an 
object  of  envy.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St.  Pctronius,  a  spacious,  though  not  a 
boautifui,  Gothic  edifice.  That  of  St.  Dominic  is  celebrated  for  its  shrine,  which  occupied 
tlie  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicolo;  and  for  a  collection  of  pictures,  which  have  since, 
however,  been  transferred  to  tiie  Institute.  There  is  also  a  highly  ornamented  church,  dedi- 
CRte<l  to  the  Virgin,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  palaces  ore  spacious,  and 
distinguished  both  for  their  architectural  beauty  and  the  works  of  art  wliich  they  contain  ; 
but  those  of  the  Zampicri,  the  richest  of  oil,  hove  been  transferred  to  the  Brera  collection 
at  Milan.  The  university  does  not  at  present  number  more  than  500  students ;  yet  its  pro- 
fbssors  are  still  eminent,  and  most  of  the  science  which  still  exists  in  Italy  centres  at  Bo- 
logna. But  the  great  modem  boost  of  this  city  is  the  Institute,  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  chiefly  through  tlie  exertions  of  two  of  its  noble  citizens,  Count  Marsigli,  a  general 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  Count  Manfredi.  At  their  instance,  the  city  purchased  the 
palace  Celleni,  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Bologna,  in  which  ore  now  accommodated  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  founded  by  Manfredi,  which  has  brilliantly  maintained  its  reputation; 
R  library  of  150,000  volumes ;  various  scientific  collections ;  ond  a  gallery  of  paintings,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  are  seen  numerous  specimens  of  the  great  Bolognese 
masters ;  the  three  Coraccis,  Guido,  Domcnichino,  and  Albano.  Here  instructions  are  also 
given  to  young  artists. 

Ferrara,  the  celebrated  seat  of  tho  princes  of  Este,  who  made  themselves  bo  prominent  as 
the  patrons  and  persecutors  of  the  learned,  is  lar^,  dark,  and  antique.  "  The  long  and  spa- 
cious  streets,  silent,  solitary,  and  gross-grown,  give  it  the  solemn  air  of  a  deserted  city." 
The  castle  of  the  duke,  that  grand  theatre  of  feudal  pomp,  is  a  vast  structure,  with  lofty 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ferrara  has  many 
spots  which  recoil  interesting  but  painful  recollections:  the  cell  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne. 
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ji  which  ToMO  wu  •»  bftrbaroualy  immurcti ;  the  dunffeona  in  which  Meveral  votAries  of  thu 
R4>fbnnation  pcriahed  ;  tho  tomb  of  tlio  opprommi  anuinjuriHl  Ariixstu. 

Other  contiderable  and  intoro*tin((  citHm  diatinguitih  thix  t\r  t.  Ancuiin,  tho  principal 
naval  atiition  of  the  Romana  on  tho  McditnrreneMi,  rotmriit  iIj<  ulniirable  port,  capable  uf 
accommodating  commerce  of  any  extent,  and  in  fiict  carryin^f  uii  moat  of  tho  littlu  which 
bolonifa  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Tho  magniticent  niolo  orocted  by  Trajan  to  cover 
tho  port  itill  remaiiu,  and  ia  conaiderod  the  fineat  work  of  the  kind  extant  Rimini  is  a 
place  of  nigh  hiatorical  memory.  It  waa  conquered  by  Roliaariua,  ami  in  the  middle  agea 
waa  one  of  the  chief  atationa  of  tho  predatory  banda.  Thu  city  ia  itill  atanding.  Conuot* 
tieri,  with  iti  caatle,  converted  into  a  Roman  barrack,  prenonta  still  a  romantic  aspect 
Fane,  the  ocene  of  Aidrubal's  defeat,  PoBaro,and  Sinigaglui,  re  agreeable  country  town*, 
rendered  gay  by  the  roaidenco  of  numerous  nobloa.  [llaviiua,  once  tho  residence  of  the 
Roman  oxarcha,  oven  in  its  fklicn  state,  contains  many  remarkable  edifices.  Ita  port,  in 
which  the  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Augustus  wintered,  is  now  entirely  filled  up.]  Loretto  haa 
long  excited  the  admiration,  and  been  tho  reiiort  of  tho  whole  Catholic  world,  fVom  a  legend 
reckoned  among  thu  surest  in  the  Roman  calendar.  Tho  house  of  the  Saviour's  nativity, 
ailer  Palestine  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  infidelw,  waa,  it  seems,  carried  miraculouMly  through 
the  air  by  angels,  and  established  in  thia  ikvourito  city ;  princes,  prelates,  and  princely 
dames,  undisturbed  by  any  profane  doubt  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  contomplata 
and  pay  their  adoration  to  so  holy  an  object ;  the  sacristy  waa  heaped  with  treasures ;  tho 
moan  hovel  waa  encased  in  sculptured  marble,  and  the  black  wooacn  Madonna  was  loaded 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Her  crown  of  diamonds,  however,  and  all  her  accumulated  treasures, 
wore  plundered  by  the  impious  hands  of  the  French  republicans,  and  appropriated  to  the 
military  chest.  Hhe  was  reinstated  ailer  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  wlicn  tlio  rope  and  tho 
king  or  France  gave  her  a  now  velvet  gown,  and  a  considcrablo  number  of  diamonds.  Lo- 
retto is  no  longer  enriched  by  pilgrims,  most  of  tlioso  who  now  resort  thither  beg  their  way 
and  must  bo  supported  at  tho  cxpenso  of  tho  church.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  is,  however 
driven  in  beads,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  relics.  The  town  is  ottierwise  poor,  and  swarmiag 
with  beggars. 

SuaaEOT.  2.— iZepuUtc  of  San  Marino. 

We  must  not  quit  the  papal  territory,  without  noticing  what  haa  been  called  the  freeat 
and  most  virtuous  of  all  commonwealtlis,  that  formed  on  the  insulated  rock  of  San  Marino. 
Founded  by  a  man  of  low  rank,  and  having  become  a  refuge  for  those  who  sought  peace 
•mid  tho  turbulence  of  the  feudal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centuries, 
either  respected  or  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  most  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It  has 
still  "  Liberty"  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  ita  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue,  sinv* 
plicity,  and  happiness  of  ita  people,  the  powerful  influence  of  iVco  inHtitutions.  [The  go* 
vemment  is  vested  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesses,  and  20  peasants,  chosen  for 
life,  and  two  gonfaloniers  chosen  for  three  months.  The  arringo  or  general  assembly 
of  citizens  is  held  once  every  six  months.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to  )|^I5,000; 
the  army  consists  of  60  men.  The  population  of  tlie  capital  is  about  5000 ;  four  villages 
constitute  the  rest  of  tlie  territory  of  the  republic. — Am.  Eo.] 

SpBaEcr.  3. — Tuscany. 

The  duchv  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  states  as  the  theatre  of  great  historical 
events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  scat  of  modern  learning.     Its  first  glories  even 

E receded  those  of  the  metropolis.  Tho  Etruscans,  the  earliest  masters  of  Italy,  were  found 
y  the  Romans  divided  into  ten  powerful,  brave,  and,  in  some  respects,  civilized  common- 
wealths. They  were  vanquished,  however,  and  so  completely  destroyed,  that  tho  antiquary 
seeks  in  vain  to  fix  the  site  of  Veii,  Fidena;,  and  of  tno  other  large  and  strong  cities,  on 
which  flocks  have  now  fed  for  more  than  2000  years.  Under  Rome,  Etnirio,  though  held  in 
some  veneration  as  a  seat  of  early  religion  and  learning,  never  reached  any  political  impor- 
tance. Amid  the  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  however,  there  arose  in  it  a  cluster  of  proua 
republics.  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  acquired  distinction  for  their  wealth,  their  va- 
lour, their  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  their  zealous  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Under  the  influence  of  freedom,  they  performed  achievements  and  erected  monuments  on  a 
•cale  much  beyond  their  narrow  territory  and  limited  population.  By  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, internal  and  external,  these  states  have  been  strippea  of  all  their  greatness  and  glory, 
and  united,  notwithstanding  their  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  under  the  sway  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  yoke,  however,  has  been  mild,  and,  under  Leopold,  was  sin- 
gularly beneficent  Little,  indeed,  remains  of  the  commerce  and  industry  by  which  Flc> 
rence  was  formerly  so  distinguished  ;  but  tho  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  the 
environs  of  Sienna,  are  still  as  highly  cultivated  and  productive  «■  any  ;»rt  of  Eurrpe.  Ths 
arts  of  painting  and  architecture  are  fallen  from  their  ancient  eminence,  but  tlie  monuments 
of  them  remain,  and  are  rendered  more  mteresting  by  the  tints  which  time  has  thrown  over 
them     Tuscany  contains  about  6,760  square  miles :  and  in  1826  had  1.275,000  inhabitantik 
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Principal  towns :— Florence,  80,000;   Leghorn,  66,000;   Pisa,  20,000;    Sienna,  19,000; 
Prato,  10,000 ;  Piatoia.  12,000 ;  Arczao,  7000 ;  Cortona,  4000. 
Florence  {Jg.  868.),  which  attoioed  so  great  a  nauw  under  the  humane  and  enliffhtened 

■way  of  tho  Medici,  ia  •till  a  Ath 
lightflil  city.  Its  aituation  ia  peci»* 
liarly  happy,  in  the  vaie  of  the  Amo 
which  forma  one  continued  inter 
change  of  frard<>n  and  grove,  en 
closed  by  hilla  and  distant  moun 
tains.  Ita  public  buildings  are  flne, 
though  all  modem.  Being  aurpaas- 
ed  by  thoae  of  Rome,  they  no  longer 
excite  any  peculiar  intereat.  TTie 
cathedral,  however,  while  St.  Peter's 
was  not  yet  constructed,  ^nked  aa 
the  moat  majestic  ediflcr  in  Italy ; 
and  the  form  of  its  dome  is  auppoaed  to  have  at  least  suggested  that  of  the  other  more 
majestic  one.  The  palaces,  also,  with  tho  same  character,  nave  a  similar  uniformity;  and 
many  of  them,  erected  during  the  ages  of  dire  and  deadly  feud,  exhibit,  in  their  approaches 
at  least,  an  attention  to  strength  rather  than  to  beauty.  Tho  Gallery  is  the  chief^  pride  of 
Florence,  both  as  to  its  structure  and  contents.  It  haa  twenty  apartments  branching  off  fW<m 
it,  in  each  of  which  the  productions  of  a  particular  school  or  class  of  art  are  exhibited.  In 
ancient  sculpture  this  collection  haa  perhaps  no  rival,  since  it  contains  the  Venus  brouffht 
from  the  Medici  palace,  the  group  of  Niobe,  tho  Faun,  and  many  other  masterpieces.  The 
paintings  arc  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  history  of  Italian  art,  fi-om  the  era  in  which 
It  was  a  mere  object  of  curiosity  to  that  when  it  was  displayed  in  its  fbll  splendour.  It  com- 
prises also  some  of  tho  greatest  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  ia 
adorned  with  some  of  tiiosc  belongin^r  to  the  principal  schools  beyond  tho  Alps.  The  French, 
having  sofected  niid  carriod  off  sixty-three,  left  it  completely  shorn  of  ita  ornaments ;  but 
those  have  now  all  resumed  their  places.  There  are  few  paintings,  but  pretty  numerous 
sculptures  by  Michael  Angclo,  especially  those  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  Medici. 

The  environs  of  Florence  are  nearly  as  romantic  as  those  of  Home,  and  not  separated  by 
any  intervening  desert,  but  rising  in  its  close  vicinity.  Vallombrosa,  a  grand  and  solemn 
scene,  where  "Etrurian  shades  high  over-arched  embower,"  has  been  rendered  classical  by 
the  immortal  verso  uf  Milton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  dniwu  from  it  his  picture  of  Paradise, 
when  he  describes  it— 

"  ■hade  above  ihade, 

A  woody  theatre  of  itatcller  .-iew." 

Fiesole,  on  an  eminence,  commands  an  enchanting  view  of  Florence  and  the  vale  of  Amd 
Once  the  rival  of  that  city,  it  is  now  a  lonely  and  delightful  village,  and  was  the  favourite 
spot  to  which  the  greatest  men  of  Florence  retired  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  contemplp.tion. 
Milton  refers  to  tho  top  of  Fiesole  as  a  happy  point  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  More  remote,  and  approacliing  to  the  greatest  neight  of  the  Apennine, 
the  sacred  hermitage  of  Camaldoli  stands  in  a  valley ;  but  on  the  hul  above  are  twenty- 
seven  little  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  who,  detached  from  the  abbey,  spends 
two  years  in  austere  and  lonely  retirement  Fourteen  miles  higher  up,  amid  the  meet  soli- 
tary and  savage  recesses  of  the  Apennine,  is  the  Franciscan  convent  of^Lavemia,  containing 
eighty  friars.  It  is  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  while  thick 
groves,  rising  to  the  summit,  and  noddmg  over  the  steeps,  cast  a  rich  and  mellow  shade  upon 
the  whole  scene. 

Pisa,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  Subjected  by  Florence,  afler  a  long  contest, 
and  now  involved  in  the  same  common  slavery,  her  wealth  hos  disappeared,  and  her  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  100,000  to  20,000.  A  solemn  character  of  Alien  grandeur  still 
invests  her.  Her  four  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  the  lebning  tower,  and  the 
Campo  Santo,  form  one  of  the  grandest  existing  ranges  of  architecture,  all  built  of  the  finest 
marble.  The  style  is  not  altogether  pure,  being  usually  termed  the  Moresco  Gothic ;  but 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Greek  model,  retaining, 
however,  much  beauty.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  of  these  edifices ; 
but  the  campanile,  or  belft'y,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  ia  a  tower  of  six  successive  stories 
of  arches,  supported  by  pillars.  But  its  grand  peculiarity  is,  that  it  ban  actually  deviated 
fourteen  feet  from  the  prpendiculor,  yet  has  thus  stood  for  300  years,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  towards  a  fall.  The  deviation  appears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  soft- 
ness of  the  grnund;  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  skilful  and  twiid  construction,  that  this  lofly 
edifice  has  not  only  remained  firm  for  so  long  a  period,  but  does  not  even  now  give  the  laast 
menace  of  ruin. 

Sienna,  after  acquirmg  a  great  name  among  the  Italian  republics,  sustained  a  fkte  similar 
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to  tliat  of  Pisa.  It  ia  situated  in  a  hilly  and  even  mountainous  country ;  which,  however, 
yields  abundantly  tlie  olive,  the  vine,  and  in  many  places  jmin.  The  Monte  Pulciano  and 
Chianti  grapes  yield  a  wine  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  Italy.  The  southern  dis- 
trict, however,  consists  of  maremma,  connected  with  the  great  Roman  one.  The  nobles 
reside  chiefly  in  the  city,  in  the  usual  effeminate  manner,  and  still  retaining  a  remnant  of 
those  deadly  feuds  by  which  their  order  was  formerly  rent.  It  has  some  remains  of  the  once 
extensive  silk  manufiictory.  Sienna  had  a  respectable  secondary  school  of  painting,  of 
which  Vanni  and  Peruzzi  were  the  heads ;  but  its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  pave- 
ment of  its  cathedral,  the  work  of  Micarino  and  other  artists,  who,  by  the  mere  combination 
of  white  and  gray  marble,  hatched  with  mastic,  produced  the  efiect  of  the  finest  mosaic. 

Leghorn  is  almost  the  only  modern  and  prosperous  town  in  the  compass  of  the  Tuscan 
territory.  When  ceded  by  Genoa  in  1421,  it  was  only  a  petty  village ;  but  the  able  arrange- 
ments of  the  Medici  raised  it  to  the  rank  it  has  since  held  as  me  first  commercial  citv 
of  Italy,  and  the  great  centre  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  is  airy  and  well  built,  with 
broad  streets,  fourteen  churches,  one  Armenian  and  two  Greek  chapels,  and  even  a  mag- 
nificent synagogue ;  the  necessary  toleration  of  commerce  overcoming  even  Italian  bigotry. 
There  are,  however,  no  edifices  which  excite  any  recollections  of  antiquity,  or  can  compare 
with  those  which  adorn  the  other  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  rest  of  Tuscany  we  may  remark  Cortona,  the  ancient  capital  of  Etruria,  supposed 
to  be  tlie  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  The  antique  walls  still  remain  as  the  substruction  of 
the  modem  ones;  and  their  vast  uncemented  blocks,  which  have  subsisted  forages,  mark  the 
solidity  of  Etruscan  masonry.  Cortona  is  now  reduced  to  4000  inliabitants ;  but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Tuscan  Society,  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  Etruria. 
Perugia,  also  an  ancient  Etrurian  state,  is  still  a  clean  pretty  town,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Arezzo  is  a  name  rendered  classic  by  the  birth  of  Petrarch,  of  Redi, 
and  of  Pignotti.  Bibbiena  is  a  thriving  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  Casertine,  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  peasantry,  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best  hogs  and  the  best  chestnuts 
of  all  Italy. 

SuBSKCT.  4. — Duchy  of  Lucca. 

Lucca,  though  on  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a  duke  of  its  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  maintained  its  independence. 
The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  superior  education  and  more  decent  deport- 
ment of  her  nobles ;  in  that  agricultural  industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has  converted  a  land  liable  to  inundation,  and  destitute  of  many 
natural  advantages,  into  a  complete  garden.  Tiie  territory,  though  only  forty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  mountam  and  defile,  reckons 
a  population  of  14i5,000,  being  334  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no  parallel,  even 
in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  [On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  the 
duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lucca  will  be  annexed  to  Tuscany.  The 
capital  is  Lucca,  with  22,000  inhabitants. — Am.  Ed.] 

SuBSECT.  5. — Duchy  of  Parma. 

Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  though  they  have  been  formed  into  ».  state  for  the  ex- 
empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy,  and  a  continuation 
of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Tliey  abound  in  the  richest  pastures,  from 
which  is  Deduced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses,  to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The 
dukes  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  celebrated  Alexander  Famese,  have  ranked  among  the 
first  generals  of  Europe.  The  city  of  Parma,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  is  large, 
populous,  airy,  and  clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  features,  except 
the  theatre,  modelled  on  tlie  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  school  of  painting,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting that  ever  existed ;  in  which  grace  was  tiie  predominant  feature.  The  chief  masters 
were  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works  in  fresco  adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  the 
churches  in  Parma ;  and  the  oil  pictures,  whicli  the  French  carried  ofl',  have  now  been 
restored.  Population,  30,000.  Placentia,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
built  city ;  but  its  celebrated  amphitheatre,  which  surpassed  that  of  Verona,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  in  one  of  the  furious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  Italy.  The  banks  of  the  Trebbia, 
in  its  vicinity,  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest  battles  recorded  in  history ;  one 
gained  by  Annibal  over  the  consul  Sempronius ;  the  other  by  Suwarrow  over  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  which  decided  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 

StmsECT.  6. — Duchy  of  Modena. 

Mcdena  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plain  at  the  fbot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
is  held  as  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  family,  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  city 
,)f  Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without  any  objects  peculiarly 
striking.    It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.    It  was  enriched  by  the  family  of  Este  with 
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splendid  collections  of  books  and  painting;  but  the  latter  have  been  now  removed,  by  pur- 
chase,  to  adorn  the  Dresden  gallery.     The  territory  of  Massa-Carrara,  held  by  the  Arch 
duchess  Maria  Beatrix,  fell,  on  her  death  in  1832,  to  Modena. 

SuBSECT.  7. — The  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom. 
Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  has  not  the  classic  sites  and  monuments  of  Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of 
Naples;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  globe  a  territory  of  the  same  extent  equally 
fine.  Tlie  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  vast  plain ;  the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  pre< 
sentcd  by  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes  which  spread  at  their  feet ;  the 
fine  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  several  portions  tliat  were  politically  very  distinct.  The  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua  were  always  ruled  by  feudal  sway,  anil  under  a  dependence  on  the  Ger 
man  empire ;  but  Venice,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  tlie  republics  which  rose  when 
Europe  began  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  continued  long  the  equal  and 
rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  This  high  pre-eminence  gradually  departed  with  the 
energies  by  wiiich  it  had  been  supported;  and  Venice,  as  a  republic,  was  little  more  than  a 
phantom,  when  the  French  revolutionary  force  first  subverted  it,  and  afterwards  basely,  but 
m  just  reward  of  its  pusillanimity,  delivered  it  over  to  Austria.  Afterwards,  tlirough  the 
ascendency  of  Bontparte,  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  absorbed  in  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  of 
which  Milan  was  made  the  capital  seat.  Subsequent  and  well-known  events  reversed  all 
these  arrangements ;  and  this  part  of  Italy  was  restored  entire  to  Austria.  That  power,  in 
1815,  erected  the  whole  into  what  was  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  gr.tnted 
to  it  a  certain  form  of  representative  constitution.  The  members  are  chosen  partly  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  nineteen  royal  cities :  they  form  two  central  congrega- 
tions, meeting  one  at  Milan,  and  the  other  at  Venice.  The  election,  however,  is  limited,  the 
government  choosing  out  of  a  list  of  three  presented  to  it,  and  even  claiming  the  right  of 
expunging  from  the  office  of  elector  such  as  it  deems  unworthy  to  exercise  it.  This  body 
has  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  also  of  the  military  levies  over  the  different  districts ; 
though  tlic  general  amount  of  both  is  determined,  without  any  reference  to  them,  by  the 
court  of  Vienna.  It  has  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  charitable  establishments,  and 
other  local  objects ;  and  may  propose  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  their  support.  These 
privileges,  such  as  they  are,  no  doubt  produce  great  benefits  to  the  country;  though,  as  the 
congregation  has  not  even  a  negative  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  it 
can  fulfil  very  imperfectly  tlie  representative  functions.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  all  offices,  even  judicial,  are  exercised  by  Gennans,  a  nation  whom  the  Italian  hates  and 
despises  ar  barbarian.  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry in  Lombardy,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  describing  tlioso  of  Italy  in  general, 
in  which  it  forms  so  prominent  a  part. 

Government  of  Milan.  Population,  2,280,063.  Principal  towns : — Milan,  151,000 ;  Bres- 
cia, 31,000 ;  Cremona,  26,000 ;  Mantua,  25,000;  Pavia,  21,000 ;  Lodi,  18,000;  Como,7600. 
Government  of  Venice :  1,957,229.  Principal  towns : — Venice,  101,000 ;  Verona,  55,000 ; 
Padua,  50,000;  Vicenza,  30,000;  Udina,  18,000;  Treviso,  15,000;  Belluno,  8000;  Rovigo,7000. 
Milan  is  a  noble  city,  which  ranks  almost  as  the  modem  capital  of  Italy.  Its  situation  in 
the  middle  of  a  superlatively  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po,  at  a  point  where 
all  the  great  canals  meet,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Germany  by  the  lakes  Maggiore  and 
Como,  render  it  a  sort  of  key  to  the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  modern  greatness 
preceded  that  of  most  of  the  other  cities ;  and  under  the  Sforzas  and  Viscontis  it  became 
the  grand  theatre  of  debate  between  France  and  Austria.  Its  greatest  splendour,  however, 
was  attained  under  the  regime  of  France,  when  it  became  the  capital,  first  of  the  Italian 
republic,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  spared  no  expense  in  erecting  edifices 
which  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  new  vassals.  The  Ouomo,  (Jig.  364.)  begun  in  the 
804         ■•;».  fifteenth  century,    under  the  Viscontis,    and 

slowly  carried  on  by  successive  benefactions, 
had  been  left  more  than  half  unfinished ;  so 
that  the  French  had  the  greater  part  of  its 
magnificent  front  to  execute.  It  is  the  only 
very  superb  edifice  of  this  description  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  present  age.  In 
extent  and  pomp  it  ranks  second  to  St.  Peter's; 
though  the  design  has  been  criticiswl.  espe 
cially  as  to  the  four  hundred  statues  which  are 
ranged  along  the  fii^ade.  It  is  454  feet  long, 
270  wide :  the  height  of  the  cupola  is  232,  and 
that  of  the  tower  335  feet  The  French  have 
also  erected  a  very  magnificent  amphitheatre, 
Milan  Catbtdm.  completclv  on  the  antiauo  model,  in  which 
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(Vom  80,000  to  40,000  spectators  can  bo  accommodated.  Chariot  racs  and  national  games 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  within  its  precincts.  A  superb  triumphal  arch  was  com- 
menced on  the  Simplon  road,  in  commemoration  of  the  stupendous  labours  by  which  that 
passage  over  the  Alps  was  formed ;  but  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  no  further  progress  has 
been  made.  The  uieatre  Delia  Scala  is  the  only  very  fine  one  in  Italy,  as  it  was  only  in 
Miltm,  and  during  the  last  century,  that  the  Italian  drama  acquired  any  degree  of  splendour. 
The  opera  of  this  city  is  accounted  inferior  to  that  of  Naples ;  but  the  ballet  is  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  in  the  world.  A  more  interesting  and  classical  scene  is  presented 
by  the  Brcra,  or  palace,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Humiliati.  Here  the 
iT'encli  deposited  the  finest  paintings  which  could  be  procured  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
from  every  part  of  Italy,  including  those  brilliant  productions  of  the  Bolognese  schools 
which  had  adorned  the  Zampieri  palace.  The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modern  art,  and  long  the  pride  of  Milan,  is  now  almost  entirely 
jaded,  and  scarcely  known  but  by  engravings,  and  by  a  veiy  fine  copy,  in  mosaic,  made  b^ 
tJie  IVench.  The  Ambrosian  library,  formed  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Benedictine  collection,  consists  of  90,000  volumes  and  15,000  manuscripts,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  world  by  the  learned  researches  and  discoveries  of  Angelo  Mai.  Milan 
has  an  infirmary  for  3600  sick,  and  a  foundling  hospital  for  4000  children.  It  covers  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  has  some  very  spacious  squares ;  but  the  streets  in  general,  like  those 
of  other  old  cities,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  far  from  handsome.  Several  of  those  called 
Corsos,  however,  which  form  the  entrance  into  the  city,  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Venice  (Jig.  365.),  though  now  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank,  compared  with  Milan,  is  a 

^^^^-       more  celebrated  and  still  a  much  more 
365  ^^^^^      beautifiil  city.    This  once  great  repub- 

lic, into  which  flowed  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  East,  which  ruled 
the  Mediterranean,  sacked  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  set  bounds  to  the  Otto- 
man power  at  a  moment  when  it 
seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  all  Eu- 
rope, is  now,  after  a  duration  of  thir- 
teen centuries,  for  over  extinguished. 
Its  fall  without  a  struggle  was,  doubt- 
less, prepared  by  a  decay  of  its  moral 
energies.  The  nobles  who  once  swayed 
the  councils  of  Venice,  and  commanded 
her  fleets,  had  no  longer  any  object  but  to  attend  public  processions,  to  pay  court  to  theii 
lady,  to  while  away  uie  evening  at  her  casinos,  and  to  heighten  the  gay  license  of  the  car- 
nival. The  people,  enslaved,  had  loot  all  national  spirit  The  republic,  with  all  its  bright 
series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name ;  but  Venice  remains,  however,  next  to  Rome, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Italian  cities.  It  cannot,  indeed,  boost  of  any  classic  monuments,  nor 
are  its  churches  built  in  so  lofty  a  style ;  but  its  palaces,  the  gay  architecture  of  Palladio, 

t resent  a  range  of  the  finest  private  mansions  that  were  ever  erected.  The  effect  is  greatly 
eightened  by  its  situation,  on  seventy  islets  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  on  tlic  rock,  partly  on 
piles  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  a  marine  channel,  instead  of  a  pavement,  perforating  every 
street  Scarcely  is  there  room  left  for  a  foot-passenger ;  the  Venetian  is  conveyed  in  the 
gay  gondola  from  palace  to  palace.  Thus  Venice  appecrs  rising  from  the  waters,  with  its 
numberless  domes  and  towers ;  and,  attended  by  several  smaller  islands,  each  crowned  with 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  row  of  magnificent  but  decaying  palaces  which  extend  along  the  grand  canal, 
with  their  light  arabesque  balconies  and  casements,  their  marble  porticoes,  and  peculiar 
chimneys,  present  one  of  the  most  superb  and  singular  scenes  in  the  world.  They  stand  in 
majesty  of  ruin,  and  exhibit  the  most  affecting  combinations  of  former  splendour  and  present 
decay.  The  most  commanding  objects  are  those  round  the  square  of  St  Mark,  the  most 
magnificent  public  place  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  rivals  in  splendour  any  edifice 
in  Uiat  country,  or  in  Europe.  But  this  pomp  is  gloomy  and  barbaric :  the  five  domes  which 
swell  from  its  roof,  the  crowded  decorations  which  cover  its  porticoes,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  Eastern  pagoda.  Its  mixed  orders,  Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  are  beautifully  but 
borbarously  blended,  and  glitter  with  incrustations  of  gold,  gems,  and  marbles.  The  inte- 
rior ia  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  and  Uie  East,  the  monuments  of  long  ages 
of  glory.  The  most  classic  plunder  is  that  of  the  four  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  which 
stand  on  the  portico  facing  the  piazza.  After  remaining  there  six  hundred  years,  they  were 
removed  to  the  Tuileries,  but  are  now  replaced.  The  figure  of  a  lion,  emblematical  of  the 
evangelist  St  Mark,  stands  on  the  second  arch.  One  side  of  the  square  is  lined  by  Ui« 
ducal  palace,  a  fabric  of  vast  extent  and  solidity,  built  in  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  style. 
The  stranger  beholds  with  emotion  the  halls  where  the  senate,  and  the  dreadful  Council  of 
Ten,  formerly  sat ;  and  which,  as  well  as  the  other  apartments,  are  adorned  with  tlie  finest 
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works  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The  Rialto,  a  bold  marble  arch  thrown  over  the  most  nag- 
nificent  part  of  the  preat  canal,  excites  universal  admiration.  The  arsenal  occupies  an 
island  by  itself,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  spacious,  and  commodious,  wanting  nothmg  but 
shipping  and  naval  stores.  The  churches,  the  palaces,  and  the  scuole  or  halls  of  the  dif- 
ferent corporations,  are  embellished  with  the  finest  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  of  the 
great  Venetian  pamters,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  the  Palmas.  This  school, 
as  is  well  known,  surpassed  all  others  in  colouring,  though  it  did  not  reach  the  grand  design 
and  expression  of  the  Roman.  Venice  is  the  birth-place  of  Canova,  the  greatest  of  moden. 
sculptors,  and  contains  some  of  his  works. 

The  Venetian  territory  can  boast  several  renowned  cities.  Padua,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antenor,  and  to  have  attained  considerable  magnitude  before  the  existence 
of  Rome,  gained  celebrity  in  modem  times  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  university  was  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Bologna,  and  attracted  18,000  students ;  yet,  though  it  has  still  forty-five 
professors,  and  affords  ample  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  scholars  were  in  Eustace's 
time  reduced  to  600 ;  and,  according  to  Hassel,  in  1617  wey  did  not  exceed  300.  Galileo, 
Vesalius,  and  Morgagni,  were  among  its  professors ;  Livy,  and  the  modern  historian  Davila, 
were  born  thore  ;  and  Petrarch  is  buried  at  Arqu&,  in  tlie  vicinity.  The  city  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  tlio  old,  composed  of  dark  narrow  streets,  and  high  old  palaces ;  and  the  modern, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  architecture  of  Palladio.  The  university,  and  the  church  of  Jus- 
tina,  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  fine  edifices.  Vicenza,  the  birth-place  of  Palladio,  has 
been  adorned  by  him  with  about  twenty  palaces,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  besides 
other  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Olympic  Academy,  founded  for  .the  cultivation  of 
literature,  deserves  particular  mention.  Verona,  an  ancient  and  still  a  large  city,  the  close 
ally  rather  than  the  subject  of  Venice,  attracts  admiration  by  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  the 
largest  remaining  except  the  Coliseum,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size  only.  In  recent  times 
Verona  has  attracted  notice  as  the  seat  of  a  congress,  which  disposed  of  the  fate  of  Italy. 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  are  considerable  towns  in  the  lower  Alpine  districts,  but  more  remark- 
able for  industry  and  manufactures,  of  which  they  still  retain  a  considerable  share,  than  for 
splendour  or  embellishment 

Among  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Mantua  takes  the  lead :  it  is  still  large,  and  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy.  Pre-eminently  classical  aa  the  birth-place  of  Virgil, 
It  made  a  considerable  figure  in  modern  times,  both  as  a  republic  and  under  its  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Gonzaga.  Cremona,  the  birth-place  of  Vida,  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  contain- 
ing many  handsome  edifices.  Pavia  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university,  supported  and 
attended  by  GOO  or  700  students.  It  is  still  better  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  French  and  Gennans,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  totally  defeated  and 
laken  prisoner,  Lodi  is  a  large  fortified  town,  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  one  of  Bona- 
parte's most  splendid  victories. 

SuBSECT.  8. — States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
The  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  but  united  by  political  circum- 
stances under  one  government.  The  dukea  of  Savoy,  founders  of  the  Sardinian  family, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  European  history,  especially  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  In  return  for  their  services  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  they  were  recompensed 
with  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  island  was  afl^rwards,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of  a 
very  bad  bargain,  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  from  which  the  house  assumed  the  royal  title. 
Under  the  domination  of  ^mpoleon,  the  king  was  expelled  from  all  his  Italian  territories,  and 
owed  to  British  protection  alone  the  preservation  of  Sardinia.  Afler  the  triumph  of  the 
allies,  he  was  not  only  replaced  m  all  his  former  possessions  in  Italy,  but  the  state  of  Genoa, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  its  lost  independence,  was  subjected  to  his  sway.  The  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  consists,  the-efore,  of  four  distinct  parts, — Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  Sardinia. 

PopoUUoo  in  1823.  Frincipil  Towm,  wllh  Ihtir  popnlalion. 

Savoy 501,185.    Chamberry,  12,000 ;  Annccy,  5500 ;  Moricnne,  2.500. 

Piwimont,. 591,929.    Turin,  IH.OOO;  Alessnndria,  35,000;   Asti,  22,000;   Mondovi,  17,000;  Vercelli,  16,000; 
Nice,  25,000;  Coni,  18,000;  Novara,  15,000;  Voghera,  10,000 
Genoa,  80.000 ;  Savona,  10,000 ;  Novi,  8000. 
Cagliari,  27,000;  Sanari,  19,000. 
4,185,377. 

Piedmont,  or  the  "  foot  of  the  mountains,"  is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  this  crovra.  It 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  somewhat  narrowed,  and  more  closely  bounded 
by  the  mightiest  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  the  .ormer  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
latter  on  the  south.  The  Po,  running  through  ita  centre,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  receives  here  all  its  early  tributaries ;  which,  being  so  near  their  mountain  sources, 
are  liable  to  sudden  and  terrible  inundations,  distressing  to  the  agriculturist  and  dangerous 
to  the  travcllsr.  The  chief  produce  is  silk,  which  is  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Europe;  and  in  Turin  and  some  other  cities  remains  exist  of  very  exten- 
sive silk  manufactures:  but  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  exported  raw.  The  govern- 
ment is  absolute,  but  tolerably  mild ;  and  a  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional  form 
was  speedily  crushed  by  Austrian  interference. 
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Turin  maintains  its  place  among  the  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  Its  situation  is  as  fine  as 
possible,  amid  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered  hills; 
while  lofly  mountains,  witli  their  summits  clod  in  perpetual  snow,  tower  in  the  distance. 
The  streets  are  long  and  regular,  ornamented  with  lines  of  porticoes,  and  opening  at  their 
terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding  country :  it  is  a  little  city  of  palaces.  The 
churches  and  mansions  are  spacious,  and  of  rich  materials :  but  few  display  that  classic  taste 
in  which  real  beauty  consists,  and  which  ennobles  the  Roman  and  Venetian  structures ;  the 
/ases  of  pure  gold,  the  silver  images,  and  the  crosses  of  ruby,  were  all  converted  by  l'>ench 
avidity  into  current  coin.  The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  the  Supcrga,  built  on 
the  steepest  hill  which  crowns  the  city.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  is  a  huge 
brick  edifice,  resembling  a  fortress  rather  than  a  palace.  Turin  has  a  considerable  numl^r 
of  paintings,  not  marking  any  particular  school,  as  none  ever  arose  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  composed  of  Flemish  and  otlier  ultramontane  productions.  The  university 
is  very  extensive,  and  contains  important  collections,  among  which  those  of  natural 
liistory,  natural  philosophy,  medals,  and  antiques,  are  particularly  noticed.  The  library  is 
also  rich  in  curious  works  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  citadel  of  Turin  forms  a  very 
strong  fortress. 

The  oilier  cities  of  Piedmont  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strength,  having  been 
erected  when  this  country  was  a  seat  of  almost  perpetual  war.  The  strongest  is  Alessandria, 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro.  It  is  large  and 
very  strong;  beside  which  the  town  is  the  seat  of  extensive  fairs.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
field  of  ]\farengo.*  The  once  strong  fortifications  of  Tortona  have  been  demolished.  Ver- 
colli,  tlie  former  capital  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  distinguislied  by  some  fine  structures, 
is  now  tiiinly  inhabited  and  dreary.  Novara  is  a  gloomy  antique  frontier  town  towards 
Lombardy.  Coni,  among  the  Alps,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side 
of  France.  Susa,  once  the  capital  of  Piedmont  under  its  marquises,  is  a  retired  pleasant 
little  town,  on  the  immediate  fi^jntier  of  France.  Nice  is  the  capital  of  a  little  country 
scarcely  Italian,  being  beyond  the  Alps.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  bo  well  built,  it  is 
agreeable ;  and,  as  the  environs  are  beautifiil,  and  the  air  mild,  it  is  a  frequent  resort  of 
English  invalids. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  is  situated  oil  the  sloping  steeps  of  the  Apennine,  where  it  separates 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  stretches  eastwards ;  not  seprated  firom  the  sea  by  a  broad  plain, 
as  in  the  rest  of  its  line,  but  presenting  to  it  narrow  valleys  and  mountain  declivities  facing 
the  south.  These  steep  barriers  are  passable  only  at  a  few  points,  and  the  Bochetta,  a  very 
Bleep  and  lofty  defile,  forms  the  only  practicable  approach  to  Genoa  from  the  interior. 
This  district,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  is  not  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the 
plough;  but  olives  in  abundance,  silk,  and  tolerable  wine,  are  advantageously  produced 
from  it. 

Genoa  (Jig.  366.),  sumamed  the  Superb,  the  great  naval  republic  which,  in  the  annals 

of  Italian  wealth,  commerce,  and 
splendour,  ranked  only,  and  scarce- 
ly second  to  Venice,  presents  but 
a  shadow  of  her  former  greatnesa 
Her  navigalora  were  of  a  pecu- 
liarly bold  and  adventurous  cha- 
racter; and  she  was  tiie  native 
city  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
Her  settlements  in  tlie  remote 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  enabled 
her  to  bring  into  Europe,  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  circuitous  route,  the 
commodities  of  India.  Depressed 
by  a  once  haughty,  and  now  indolent  aristocracy,  and  eclipsed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  north- 
ern nations,  Genoa  had  lost  all  her  principles  of  prosperity,  before  her  independence  waa 
crushed  by  the  revolutionary  arms  of  France.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  applaud  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  Allies,  in  annexing  her  to  Sardinia,  though  with  permission  to  preserve  her 
senate  and  outward  forms  of  administration.  Genoa  ranks  now  below  Leghorn  as  a  port  • 
yet  her  industiy  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  She  still  manufactures  rich  velvets,  damasks, 
and  satins,  to  the  value  of  from  2()0,000Z.  to  300,000/. ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
are  employed  in  exporting  these,  with  the  produce  of  her  own  territory  and  of  Piedmont 
The  wealth  of  the  great  days  of  Genoa  was  as  usual  embodied  in  palaces.  These  aro 
arranged  in  one  continuous  line  of  street,  extending  under  tliree  different  names  through 
the  city,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  dark  and  dirty  lanes.  These  palaces  aro 
boasted  as  being,  for  richness  of  materials  and  protiise  ornament,  the  most  splendid  in  Italy, 
and  many  of  tliem  ore  every  way  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  They 
have  one  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  consists  in  fresco  paintings  on  the  exterioi 
of  the  walls,  many  by  masters  of  some  eminenc; ;  and,  in  this  fine  climate,  these  reinai;i 
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[uniinpairod  for  centuries.  The  desic^n,  however,  both  here  and  in  the  churches,  wants  that 
{elegance  and  purity  of  taste  by  which  the  structures  of  Venice  have  been  rendered  so  ad- 
fmirable.  Ornament  and  glare  seem  to  have  been  the  rulirg  passion  of  the  Genoese.  Her 
I  nobles,  though  all  sunk,  and  many  reduced  to  poverty,  would  spend  their  last  farthing  in 
[  supporting  the  pomp  of  their  ancient  mansions.  Hence  these  have  now  a  silent  and  desolate 
[aspect,  and  have  been  compared  to  the  ruined  monuments  of  an  excavated  city.  They 
I  are  filled  with  pictures,  gilding,  arabesques,  frescoes,  dust,  moths,  and  dirt ;  exhibiting  a 
Jcombmation  of  ancient  splendour  and  present  decay.  Genoa  has  not  altogether  the  magical 
I  e^ect  produced  by  the  long  lines  of  canal  which  intersect  Venice ;  but  her  position, 
!  occupying  one  side  of  the  spacious  amphitheatre  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  spreading 
I  her  streets  and  churches,  and  then  her  suburbs  and  villas  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract 
of  crags,  rocks,  and  declivities,  gives  her,  towards  the  sea,  a  highly  magnificent  and 
I  imposing  aspect.  The  city  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  closely  bounded  by  rocks, 
j  tliut  no  level  spot  is  left  on  which  a  carriage  can  drive ;  and  the  neighbouring  villas  can 
I  bo  roaciied  only  in  chairs  carried  by  a  species  of  porters,  e.ndowed  with  singular  agility  and 
I  alertness. 

Savoy  is  a  province  of  considerable  extent,  which  in  its  surface  and  aspect  is  much  more 
I  analogous  to  Switzerland  than  to  Italy :  it  consists  of  rugged  rocks,  and  mountains  rising 
I  into  regions  of  perpetual  snow ;  interspersed,  however,  with  a  number  of  fertile  and  agree- 
I  able  valleys.     Some  of  the  principal  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  are  through  Savoy, 
I  which  till  lately  was  the  only  one  from  France  or  Switzerland  that  was  passable  for  car- 
riages.   The  Little  St  Bernard,  by  which  Hannibal  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
I  passed,  is  also  situated  in  Savoy.   It  was  much  improved  by  Napoleon,   Many  of  these  rocks, 
i  composed  of  loose  lunestone  strata,  are  perpetually  crumbling.     In  1248  a  great  part  of 
I  Mont  Grenier,  near  Charnberry,  fell,  burying  a  village  and  church,  and  overspreading  the 
surface  of  five  parishes,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  firagments  piled  in  small  conical 
hillocks.     Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  is  wiQiin  the  limits  of  Savoy ;  but 
as  it  is  approached  by  way  of  Geneva,  and  forms  part  of  the  most  elevated  range  of  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  we  prefer  including  it  in  the  description  of  that  country.    The  Savoy- 
ards are  brave,  industrious,  poor,  more  social  than  the  Swiss,  though  less  noted  for  cleanli- 
I  ness.  The  towns  in  this  elevated  district  are  agreeable  and  rural,  situated  in  its  most  fertile 
i  and  open  plains,  but  do  not  attain  to  much  magnitude  or  importance.    Ch&mberry,  on  tho 
I  higii  road  into  Italy,  is  an  old  town,  somewhat  gloomy,  but  not  ugly,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
I  variegated  and  beautiful  country.     Moutiers,  capital  of  the  high  district  of  Tarentaise,  and 
I  Annecy,  at  the  extremity  of  a  picturesque  lake  of  thti  suiub  name,  are  pleasantly  situated,' 
I  tliough  not  well  built  places. 

Tlie  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  vduable  portions  of  tlie  kingdom,  though  pos- 
;  eessed  of  advantages  which  should  render  it  ';ery  much  the  reverse:  few  regions  exceed  it 
I  in  natural  fertility ;  the  surface  is  finely  variegated  with  gentle^  hills,  which  only  along  the 
western  coast  assume  the  character  of  mountains.  Grain,  notwithstanding  the  most  wretched 
I  cultivation,  afibrds  a  surplus  for  export.  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spain, 
and  the  olives  to  tliose  of  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny  fishery  are 
very  important  objects ;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
witJt  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Yet  the  population  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps,  of  any  in  Europe. 
The  peasantry  in  the  interior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  snaggy  goat  or  sheep  skins 
they  subsist  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  by  hunting ;  and  go  constantly  armed, 
for  their  own  defence,  against  the  numerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whoir  the  mountains 
ore  infested.  The  Sardinian  government  appears  really  to  have  made  very  extraordinary 
exertions  for  this  its  rude  appanage.  The  want  of  roads,  and  the  extensive  cor  mons,  were 
considered  the  two  chief  causes  which  perpetuated  its  evils.  A  plan  was,  thert^bre,  traced 
to  form  one  ^eat  road  across  the  kingdom  from  north  to  south,  between  the  .wo  leading 
points  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  from  which  eight  cross-roads  might  branch  off  so  as  to  embrace 
the  most  important  points  ui  the  east  and  west.  The  principal  road  was  begun  in  November, 
1822,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  December,  1826.  Laws  were  also  passed  to 
outhorise  and  encourage  the  division  of  commons.  The  good  effects  of  these  measuies,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  only  prospective.  At  present,  Sardinia  has  the  tunny  fishery,  the  produce 
of  which  varies  much  with  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circumstances.  In  1816,  it 
amounted  to  17,500  fish;  in  1822,  to  only  3500;  in  1823,  to  11,000;  and  in  1824,  to  5300. 
Sea  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  shallow  bays  near  Cagliari,  Palmas,  and 
Oristano,  is  employed  in  salting  both  meat  and  fish,  and  as  on  object  of  direct  exportation. 
Grain,  produced  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels,  was  formerly  the  principal  object 
of  export ;  but  its  value  has  been  of  late  greatly  reduced  by  the  competition  of  Ouessa.  x  he 
horses  are  of  a  good  breed :  according  to  M.  Cibrario,  32,000  only  are  tame,  and  20,000  wild. 
He  gives  a  still  more  strikmg  picture  of  the  rude  state  of  the  country  when  he  adds,  that  of 
the  cattle,  120,000  are  tame,  and  350,000  wild ;  and  that,  of  840,000  sheep,  the  whole  belong 
to  the  latter  .lass.    There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  salted  meat  and  chceso. 
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About  a  third  of  the  surface  consista  of  foreat,  a  conniderable  portion  of  which  is  oak,  and 
well  adapted  for  shipbuildinif.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  are  both  considerable  cities;  the  former 
having  a  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill  built,  and  ill  paved ;  the  latter  smaller,  but 
more  ele^^t :  both  have  universities,  with  tolerable  libraries.  Oristano  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  flourishes  by  the  tunny  fishery,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neighbourhood. 

SvaaBCT.  0. — Principality  qf  Monaco. 
This  little  state,  comprising  6500  inhabitants,  on  50  square  miles,  is  situated  within  the  m 
Sardinian  territory.    The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  village  with  1000  inhabitants.     The  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  is  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  ^urdinia. 

SuMECT.  10. — Kingdom  of  Napk$,  or  the  Two  SicUiet.  , 
The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Italy  for  extent  and  population ;  in  which  respects  it  approaches  to  the  rank  of  the  great 
monarchies ;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its  government  almost  prevents  it 
firom  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system.  Ncapolis,  though  a  place  vf  some  con- 
sequence under  the  Romans,  was  not  until  the  middle  ages  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  repub- 
lican spirit,  so  active  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  early  subdued.  Naples  was  successively 
governed  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  which  last  is 
now  on  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  revolutionary  army  in  1795,  Naples 
yielded  without  any  resistance  except  that  spontaneously  made  b  ho  despised  lazzaroni. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  king  was  V>  'ported  in  Sicily  by  a 
British  fleet  and  army,  and  on  the  triumph  or  the  allied  cause,  was  reinstated  in  all  his  ter- 
ritories. With  the  exception  of  a  short  and  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional 
system,  the  government  has  always  been  absolute ;  yet  the  people  suffer  less  from  the  op- 

Sression  of  uie  crown,  than  from  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  accession  of 
icily,  in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  efiected  in  1720  tturough  Austrian  influence,  rendered  the 
kingdom  much  more  valuable  and  compact  These  two  members  are,  however,  so  very 
distinct,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

Naples,  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  after  forming  for  some  space  a  continuation  of 
the  long  V  rrow  peninsula  whicli  comprises  most  part  of  that  country,  branches  finally  into 
the  two  smaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  The  Apennines  fill  its  interior,  shoot- 
ing out  branches  to  its  bounding  promontories;  they  in  many  places  spread  wider,  aai 
assume  still  more  rugged  and  awful  forms  than  in  the  northern  part  of  their  line ;  and  they 
Iiarbour  the  most  formidable  troops  of  banditti  which  infest  Italy.  They  leave,  however 
along  the  coast,  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  culture,  also, 
notwithstanding  various  administrative  defects,  is  so  diligent  as  to  support  a  very  numerous 
and  very  dense  population. 
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Naplei 680,030.  Napleii,  364,000 ;  Cutellamare,  ISfiOO ;  Torre  del  Greco,  13,000. 

Abruzzo  Ultciiore  Primo. . .  174,373.  Teramn,  9,00a 

Abruzzo  Ulterlore  Oecondo    830,114.  Aquila,  8,000. 

Abruzzo  Citeriore aUCSSO.  Chletl,  13,000. 

Terra  di  Lavoro 002,896.  Cawrta,  .5,000 ;  Avema,  16,000;  Nola,  9,000. 

Principato  Citeriore 478,450.  Salerno,  11,000;  Nocera,  7,000;  Cava,  19.000 

Principato  rjiteriore 340,637.  Avellino,  13,000. 

CapitanaU 363,634.  Fog(ia,SI,00a 

'  Molite 317,003.  CampoBano,  8,000. 

TerradiBari 384,497.  Bari,  19,000;  Barlcua,  18,000:  Trani,t4,00a 

Terra  d'Otranto  341,510.  Lecee,  14,000 ;  Tarento,  14,00a 

Baailieata 481,367.  Potenza,  9,000. 

Calabria  Citeriore 383,919.  Cosenza,  8,000. 

Calabria Ulteriore Becondo   384,037.  Catanzaro,  11,000.  >'''  ' 

Calabria  Ulteriore  Primo . .  946,66Q[.  Reggio,  17,000. 

Ah.  Ed.] 

Naples  C/i^.  367.)  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy,  and  fully  maintains  its  place  among  the  most 
beautiful  European  capitals ;  uaa  is  not  owing  to  its  architecture ;  for  though  the  edifice* 
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re  lofly  and  solid,  the  streets  tolerably  wide,  particularly  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  which  is  a 
^lUo  in  length,  yet  all  the  particular  buildinn  are  characterised  by  that  bad  taste  which  has 
always  ruled  at  Naples,  and  to  compensate  for  which,  marbles,  gilding,  and  decoration,  have 
een  vainly  lavished  on  its  churches  and  palaces.    Taken  collectively,  however,  Naples  pre- 
ents  to  the  sea  an  immense  line  of  lofly  edifices,  producing  a  general  pomp  of  enect,  and 
brming  a  commanding  feature  in  the  matchless  landscape.    Its  bay,  occupying  a  wide  cir- 
Buit  oi  sixteen  miles,  everywhere  bounded  with  vineyards,  hilla,  woods,  convents,  villages , 
the  golden  shores  of  Baiee,  the  beautifully  variegated  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  with  the 
rerdant  sides  and  lofly  cone  of  Vesuvius :  all  tneso,  viewed  under  a  brighter  sun  than  ever 
ihines  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Alps,  have  been  considered  as  composing  the  most  splendid 
picture  which  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye.    The  interior  of  Naples  exhibits  a  most 
singular  living  scene;  every  trade  and  every  amusement  being  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
'  The  crowd  of  London,"  says  Forsyth,  "  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion ;  it  is  the  crowd 
lof  business.    The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  ir 
lie  middle  of  this  tide  an  hundred  eddies  of  men.     You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter's  bench, 
lyou  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall.  Every 
[bargain  sounds  like  a  battle :  the  popular  exhibitions  ore  full  of  grotesque ;  they  consist  of 
I  Punch  held  as  the  representative  of  the  nation ;  of  preaching ;  selling  Agnus  Deis ;  dancing 
I  to  the  guitar ;  or  listening  to  old  tales."    The  higher  classes  are  generally  accused  of  licen* 
tiousness,  though  Eustace  thinks  the  charge  somewhat  exaggerated.    A  very  literary  spirit 
prevails ;  the  Neapolitans  boast  that  as  many  books  are  published  at  Naples  as  at  Paris ; 
I  and  that,  if  the  world  would  judge  impartially,  they  would  find  the  one  as  g[ood  as  the  other: 
I  but  this  opinion  does  not  prevail  in  ouier  countries.    Most  ample  opportunities  of  study  ere 
certainly  afforded,  by  four  libraries  open  to  the  public ;  one  of  which,  compounded  of  the 
Famese  and  other  libraries  transported  fi-om  Rome,  comprises  many  curious  and  valuable 
I  works.    With  these  were  conveyed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
I  some  fine  specimens  have  been  appended  from  the  greateist  Italian  schools ;  but  Naples  could 
I  boast  no  great  paicters  of  its  own,  and  has,  therefore,  no  firescoes  of  any  importance.    One 
[bright  redeeming  quality  in  the  Neapolitans  is  charity:  their  hospitals  are  numerous,  richly 
endowed,  and  supported  b^  ample  benefactions ;  and  persons  of  the  first  rank,  assuming  the 
dress  of  religious  fraternities,  not  only  superintend  these  establishments,  but  watch  the  sick- 
bed of  the  patient.    The  Neapolitans  set  an  example,  which  seems  worthy  of  imitation,  in 
having  a  rural  hospital  for  recovering  the  health  of  invalids.    They  have  also  coriBervalorii 
or  schools,  where  Uie  children  of  the  lower  ranks  are  initiated  in  trades,  by  which  they  maj 
I  gain  their  subsistence.    A  great  part  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music ;  and  is 
I  unfortunately  combmed  with  that  horrid  mode  of  attaining  excellence  in  it  which  is  peculiar 
I  to  Italy,  and  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  government,  continues  still  to  be  practised. 
i  Naples  may  be  considered  as  the  musical  capital  of  Italy :  the  greatest  composers  have  been 
its  citizens ;  and  its  opera  is  unrivalled. 

The  environs  of  Naples  present  a  combination  of  all  that  in  most  beautifiil  and  all  that  is  most 
terrible  in  nature ;  they  extend  along  the  western  shore  from  Naples  to  Miseno,  vhich  forma 
the  termmation  of  the  bay.  One  of  the  chief  omamenta  is  the  mountain  of  Posilipoo  (Jig.  868.) 
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which  spreads  its  varied  outline  finr  several  aiilea  along  theae  enchanting  i^ores.  Its  pro- 
montory is  various!]'  broken  into  bays,  islands,  and  caverns ;  but  the  object  which  above  all 
attracts  the  traveller,  is  the  Grotto.  In  one  of  the  wildest  and  mnat  picturesque  recesses  of 
its  romaiMic  defl1<>s  opens  this  famojs  artificial  excavation,  which  penetrates  through  the 
mountain  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  way  to  Puzzuoli.  Baiae,  viewed  by  the  Romaiis 
as  the  mor^t  enchanting  spot  on  the  earth,  was  absoluteljr  crowded  with  the  villas  of  their 
great  mon.    Here  was  the  academy  of  Cicero,  the  favourite  haunt  of  Virgil,  the  palace  of 
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Lucullus,  and  aftorwnrd*,  unfortunately,  tlie  nccno  of  Uie  brutal  voluptaoumera  of  Tibcriiu 
kn<l  Nora  Tho  lako  uf  AvurniiH,  and  tiio  Elysian  Auldti,  are  noitlier  m  dreadful  nor  ho  bitau- 
tii\il  ai  their  namcH  would  import  Tho  tunib  of  Virpril  (Jif(.  iifiti.),  on  one  of  tho  xwmi 
beautiful  heights  of  I'oailippo,  oxcitca,  |i(  rhapH,  atronffcr  cniotionB  than  any  other  of  those 
objects.  This,  howover,  is  tho  subject  of  a  aerioua  controversy :  Addison,  Foray  th,  and  Mut- 
thowa  reject  it  051  wholly  apochryphal ;  but  Euacace  contonua  tliat  thn  Inn^f  and  conHtaiit 
chain  of  tradition  cu>^>iot  bo  diaprovod  by  tho  doubtful  authority  which  placjR  it  on  the  on[)o. 
■ito  aide  of  tho  bay.  Fartlior  on,  tho  village  of  Puzzuoli  occupica  tlio  celfhr  "d  site  ot  the 
ancient  I'uteoli,  where  tho  remains  of  an  aniphithoatro  and  a  temple  of  J  .pnor  almost  vio 
with  tho  monuments  of  Rome,  'i'he  beauty  of  tliia  region,  howover,  is  gloomily  min^iod 
with  tho  terrible  indications  of  ancient  conna(frat>rn.  Tho  ISolfatara,  a  naked  plain,  Hiir< 
rounded  by  a  rampart  of  almttered  hills,  is  cvidontlv  iioated  by  a  subtornineoua  Are,  sensible 
to  those  who  pocs  over  it,  by  whom  tho  workings  uf  the  furnace  beneath  are  distinctly  heard, 
When  struck,  it  rebellows  in  hollow  murmum:  sulphureous  oxlialations  rise  from  the 
crovicca;  and  a  pale  bluo  tiamo  ia  seen  issuing  by  night  trom  an  oritico  in  thin  evcr-buminj|[ 
plain  (Jig.  370.).    The  quarriea  of  the  peculiar  atone  called  Puzzolana,  which  ia  used  in 
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•evoral  manufactures,  present  a  striking  and  picturcjsquo  aspect  (Jiff.  371.).  The  Grotto  del  j 
Cano  is  a  small  aperture,  whence  issues  a  vapour  so  strongly  impregnated  with  carlionic 
acid  as  to  bo  deadly  to  all  who  breathe  in  it.  Near  it  are  several  natural  vapour  baths,  waril 
with  success  in  tlio  cure  of  diseases.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  on  which  tlio  ancienta  had  crcctd 
several  magnificent  edifices,  was  nearly  filled  up  in  one  night  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  bl;ick  ! 
mass  of  Scoria)  and  ashes,  which  roso  suddenly  from  tho  b^m  of  the  waters.  The  city  of 
Cumffi  is  now  a  miserable  village ;  but  tho  celebrated  grotto  of  tho  Sibyl  may  still  bo  dis- 
covered, with  some  remains  of  those  subterraneous  galleries,  by  which  she  was  enabled  \o 
form  the  awful  sounds  which  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  isducd  from  the  deptlis  of  tiie 
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cavern.    Sorrento  (Jff.  872.),  a  little  port  on  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  ia  admired  for  la 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  striking  aspect  of  its  volcanic  rocks. 

Vesuvius,  about  eight  miles  from  Naples,  with  an  arm  of  the  bay  interposed,  rears  liei 
majestic  cone,  the  only  volcanic  mountain  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  one  of  ttie  most 
anlive  in  tho  world.  From  the  earliest  ages  on  record,  its  eruptions  have  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  years ;  and  tliose  of  1794  and  185B  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
height,  large  portions  from  the  sides  of  the  crater  having  fallen  in-.  On  these  occasions  the 
lavo  issues  forth  in  vast  streams,  overspreading;  the  country  for  miles,  and  burying  even 
ritiea.    The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhtJmed  in  1794;  but  the  most  memorablo 
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cataBtrophe  of  tln«  nature  waa  that  which,  in  the  flrat  century,  befell  the  two  citiea  of  Hor- 
culancum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  completely  buried  beneath  torrents  of  lava.  They 
remained  entomlwd  for  ages,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  peoJMnt,  in  dig- 
irinir  a  well,  discovered  some  fragments  of  marble,  and  by  ddgroes  a  small  temple,  and  soma 
■tatues;  but  thia  observation  waa  neglected  till  the  king,  in  1736,  designing  to  erect  a 
vn  >'IL  palace  at  Portici,  purchased  the  ground, 

olo  ^m^  unj  began  to  make  large  excavations,  in 

consequence  of  which  we  entire  subter- 
teranean  city  appeared  beneath  (Jig.  373.). 
Numerous  paintings,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  manuscripts  written  on  papyrus, 
have  been  found  amid  the  ruins.  The 
operations  liave  been  limited  by  the  depth 
of  the  lava,  and  by  the  city  of  Portici 
being  built  above.  About  175(),  Pompeii 
iisreuiuMum.  -     was  discovered;   and  being  found  much 

more  accessible,  very  extensive  excavations  have  been  effected,  particularly  by  the  Frencn; 
and  travellers  may  now  walk  through  a  great  extent  of  the  ancient  Pompeii  (fg.  374,).  It 
cxhibiU  the  full  picture  of  what  a  Roman  city  was:  habitations,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  the 
ihops'of  the  different  trades,  tlie  implomenU  they  used,  and  even  tlio  materials  en  which 

tliey  were  employed.  „  .     ,       .  ..    ,         .         •       u      .-a  i 

Salerno  (/?«•.  376.),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  m  a  boautiflil 
__.  and    fertile    territory,    enclosed  bv 

"'*  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.    Consid- 

erably to  the  south,  on  a  plain  near 
the  sea,  appear  the  remains  of  Ptes- 
turn,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lucania. 
They  consist  of  three  temples,  which 
form  perhaps  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  specimen  extant  of  the  Gre- 
cian Doric  order.  They  stand  soli- 
tary near  the  sea-shore,  without  the 
least   remains  of  Poeidonium,  the 

Enlr«nc«  lo  tlie  principal  Street  of  Pompeii.  gity  jg  which  they  belonged. 

The  northern  part  of  Naples  is  divided  between  the  Campagna  Felice  of  the  ancienti, 
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now  Tena  di  Lavoro,  and  the  rough  mountain  territory  of  the  Abruzzo,  tho  ancient  Sam- 
nium.  Campania  is  still  both  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated,  though  it  no  longer  produces 
the  Falemian  wine,  so  boasted  of  by  the  voluptuous  poets  of  Rome.  Capua,  which  almost 
disputed  the  title  oC  capital  of  Italy,  and  whose  voluptuous  pleasures  rumed  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  allcr  it  hid  vanquished  all  the  armies  of  Rome,  is  now  only  a  considerable  but 
dirty  town,  with  a  strong  castle.  Gaeta  has  derived  great  importance  from  its  position  on  an 
almost  peninsular  neck  of  land,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impregnable.  Benevento,  a  town  of  ancient  celebrity,  aSerwards  the  scat  of  a 
Lombard  dukedom,  which  extended  over  almost  all  Naples,  is  filled  with  monuments  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary.  The  people  <^  the  Abmzzi,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites,  who  made  such  a  formidable  resistance  to  Rome,  and  repeatedly  sent  her  am>ies  under 
Uie  yoke,  are  still  a  brave  and  labnricus  race.  The  capitals,  Aquila  and  Chieti,  are  consider- 
able country  towns,  without  any  thing  remarkable.  Foggia,  in  Capitanata,  is  a  considerable 
market  for  wool  and  com,  which  are  exported  at  Manfredonia.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
ttie  mountains  take  on  easterly  direction  towards  Calabria,  and  have  between  them  and  the 
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Adriatic  tho  plaina  beari.  g  the  cluaio  appellation  of  Magna  Gnecia.    Thia  regfion,  once  the 
Q_g  combinod  seat  of  learning,  greatneaa, 

^  -  •*  ■■  and  voluptuoui  effeminacy,  ia  now 

almoat  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
A  <«t  the  Bcenery  poaacasea  a  aoflneai 
ana  <>auty,  mingled  with  grandeur, 
that  ia  Msarcely  equalled  clHewherc ; 
and  the  towna,  though  tlicy  cannot 
be  compai.  '  with  the  great  capitalu 
of  Italy,  preaent  atriking  and  intereat- 
inff  monumenta.  Tarcnto  (Jig.  370.)< 
onoe  rival  to  Rome,  ia  atill  a  conaiderable  aea-port  Brindiai  ret&ina  only  a  amall  remnant  of 
the  importance  which  it  derived  from  being  the  port  of  paaaage  from  Italy  into  Greoce.    Bar! 

(jiu  Barletta  are  modem  and  rather  hendaome  and 
flouriahing  aea-porta.  Polignano,  to  the  .south  of 
Bari,  is  also  considerable,  and  its  vicinity  is  marked 
bysome  very  singular  and  beautiful  grottoes  (Jig. 
877.)  Gallipoli  is  tho  chief  mart  ot  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  rcgioi.,  which  is  esteemed  abov^  every 
other  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth.  Co- 
rigliano  (Jig.  378.),  nearly  on  the  site  of  Syfaaris!, 
presents  an  aspect  strikingly  picturesque.  The  plain 
of  Syberis,  behind  it,  the  aboae  of  a  people  noted  for 
voluptuous  indulgence,  appears,  by  the  description 
and  delineation  of  St  Non,  to  be  of  almoat  unrivalled  beauty.    It  is  diversified  with  rich 

groves  of  orange  and  citron,  abovu 
which  rise  finely  cultivated  hills ;  while 
the  distance  is  fbrmed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  capped  with  almost 
perpetual  snow  (fig.  379.) 

Otranto  (Jig.  380.),  the  ancient  Hy- 
druntum,  is  a  small  town,  distinguished 
only  by  its  spacious  castle,  which  has 
been  celebrated  even  in  romance. 

Calabria,  on  the  oppofite  side  of  this 
southern  extremity  of  Italv,  is  a  striking 
and  singular  region.  The  Apennines 
here  tower  to  a  stupendous  height,  and 
leave  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  narrow  but  eztremelv  iertile  plain.  The  inhabitants 
bear  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  mountaineers:  they  are  poor,  brave,  rude,  end 


QroUsM  of  FoUcnuw. 
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Plain  of  Sjrbui*. 

almost  bandit    They  are  often  in  opposition  to  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  maintain 
order  and  peace ;  yet  when  they  saw  it  invaded,  and  even  conquered,  by  a  foreign  enemy, 

380 


Otruto. 

they  opposed  a  fi)rmidable  resistance,  after  all  the  regular  troops  and  ordmary  resoureea  had 
&iled.    Calabria  possesses  a  &tal  distinction,  in  having  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  earth 
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quako  on  a  more  terrible  Male  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  tlie  old  world. 
Oiirinff  succoMive  weeka  the  whole  ground  heaved  with  a  perpetual  affiution ;  hilla  wore 

levelled,  and  plains  rained  into 
391  i  jtL.  hills ;  lakca  wore  filled  up,  and 

^y,ilm,iriK  new  ones  formed.    An  unfor- 

^v  tunate  party,  which  sought  ro- 

*''A         Aiffe  on  the    sea-shore,  wore' 
,     ,1,.       over  vhelmed,  in  consceuonco 
^J  M'^Bt:      of  yjg  in]jjen  partial  fall  of  a 
high  mountain.     Roggio,  thd 
ancient  capital  of  the  Rhcgians, 
situated  almost  directly  oppo- 
site to  Mesrina,  presents  inte- 
resting remains  of  antiquity, 
and  derives  also  a  ccnsidcrable 
animation  iVom  modern  com- 
*"""••*•  merce.    Smiillace  (/y.  881.) 

is  antique  and  picturesaue ;  but  Catanzaro  is  the  largest  town  in  CaloDria,  and  possesses 
some  manufacturing  inuustry. 

Sirily,  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  island  in  Europe,  forms  a  valuable  appanage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  From  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  this  islana  extends  west- 
ward in  an  irregular  triangle,  about  180  miles  long  and  150  broad.  Immediately  beyond 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  it  fh>m  the  continent,  the  surface  begins  to  rise  into  the 
lofty  hsights  of  Etna,  a  mountain  higher  than  any  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  strikes  ad- 
miration and  terror  by  the  streams  of  volcanic  fire  which  issue  fVom  it.  Its  branches  over- 
spread nearly  the  whole  island,  but  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  they  descend  into 
gentle  and  cultivated  hills.  From  these  elevated  regions  descend  numerous  and  rapid 
streams,  which  profbscly  water  every  part  of  the  territory.  Sicily  possesses  thus  all  the  boau- 
ties  and  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  without  even  tlie  partial  aridity  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Its  soil  yields  abundantly  all  the  products  of  the  finest  temperate  and  even  tropical  climates. 
Its  most  uncultivated  spots  are  covered  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  decked  with  beautifui 
towers,  such  as  elsewhere  are  carefully  reared  in  gardens. 

In  its  historical  character,  Sicily  possessed  anciently  the  highest  distinction ;  and  perhaps 
no  country  in  the  world  has  suflerea  a  greater  reverse.  Greece  early  established  here  tlie 
most  flourishing  of  her  colonies ;  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  vied  in  power,  learning,  and 
wealth,  with  the  mother  country.  Even  when  r,j  longer  able  to  maintain  her  own  indepen- 
dence, she  became  the  brightest  prize  for  which  Carthaginian  and  Roman  contended.  Re- 
duced finally  under  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  became  one  of  its  most  valuable  provinces, 
and  the  granary  of  the  capital.  In  the  earlv  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Saracens  founded 
here  a  flourishmg  state.  After  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guiscord,  by  a  series  of  gallant  exploits,  drove 
out  that  powerful  peoue.  Sicily  was  then  united  with  Naples,  to  which  it  has  generally 
continued  attached,  though  held  occasionally  by  Spain  and  Savoy.  It  was  also  separated 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  French  became  mastera  of  Naples,  while  the  old  family 
were  maintained  in  Sicily  b^  British  protection ;  but  on  the  fall  of  Munt,  in  1815,  the  Two 
Sicilies  became  again  one  kingdom. 

Sicily  at  present,  notwithstanding  its  fertility  and  varied  natural  advantages,  has  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  The  svpineness  and  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  the  utmost  penury.  The  varied  and  often  ruge«d  surface  of  the  country  mter- 
eected  by  numerous  torrents,  would  require  considerable  enorts  to  form  communication  by 
roads;  but  this  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  a  line  of  twenty  miles  into  the  interior  from 
Palermo  is  the  only  route  practicable  for  carriages.  In  AOTigentum,  once  the  mart  of  all 
the  commodities  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Kephalides  could  not  procure  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
and  in  Modica,  a  town  of  11,000  people,  a  bit  of  soap  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Sicily,  how- 
ever, produces  some  wines  Uiat  are  esteemed ;  her  raw  silk  is  also  fine,  and  with  olive-oil, 
fruits,  and  salt,  affords  some  materials  for  exportation.  In  return,  she  receives  manufactured 
goods  in  great  variety,  though  small  quantity,  their  consumption  being  much  limited  by  the 
poverty  which  pervades  the  f^reat  body  of  the  people. 
Sicily  is  divided  into  the  fi>l!v;wiiig  mtend&r.cies :— •  i^l     ;  '    ..  ^ ' , 

P«lenno «i9,000 Palermo,  108,000. 

Trapani '..147,000 Trapani. 84.000:  Marsaia, Si.CQC 

GinentK,,^,^., 38i,0uG Qircenti,  IS.OOO. 

OalianiietU 1M,000 Caltaniietta,  17,000. 

OyracuM 104,100 Syracuae,  U,000. 

Catania 399,300 CaMnla,  43,000,        '  <' 

Menlna 940,000 MMaiaa,  40,000.      '  <.,"'. 
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Palormn,  thoH|rh  it  can  booat  noithor  monumenU  of  antiquity  nor  olaaaic  moilnrn  odiflcea, 
luch  an  aiiorn  thn  citiea  of  Italy,  ia  yet  a  apacioua  and  liandttumR  city.  It  ia  travenied  b« 
broad  itrectii  crowiinjf  each  otlier,  anil  iirwlucinff  at  their  point  of  junction  a  atrikin^  olfl-ct. 
Many  of  the  quartnnt,  however,  arc  uglv  and  dirty.  The  cathedral  ia  a  lar|fo  ancient  edi 
fice,  with  Romo  t<trikin(f  tbaturca;  but  the  different  atvlea  '' architecturo  are  injudicioualy 
blended.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  ia  a  aplendid  buifdin' ,  but  not  in  good  taatu ;  ita  moat 
intoroatinjf  object  ia  the  ancient  cliapol  of  king  Roger.  Home  of  the  country-aoata  in  the 
vicinity  command  dolightt\il  viewa.  The  fkvourite  reaort  of  the  Palermitana  ia  a  public  gar* 
den  cttlind  the  Flora,  which  ia  not  well  arranged,  but  ia  rich  in  flowera  and  fruit. 
Mesaina  {fiff.  382.)  though  amaller,  ia  almost  equal  in  importance,  aince  from  it  ia  canie>^ 

on  almoat  the  whole  commerco  of  Sicily. 
Ita  winea,  ailk,  flruita,  and  other  article! 
jroduced  fbr  exportation,  are  moatly 
ahipped  at  Meaaina.  It  haa  alao  a  con- 
aidnrablo  ailk  manufuctory.  The  city 
ia  bcautiAilly  situated  on  a  bay,  tbrmod 
by  the  oppoaito  cooMta  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  and  enclosed  by  lofly  hilla  on 
each  aide.  A  century  ago,  Moaaina 
waa  much  greater,  and  more  flouriahing  j 
but  it  haa  paaaed  xinco  through  colami- 
tiea  almost  unparalleled.  In  1743,  the 
plague  swept  off  half  ita  population; 
anu  in  1783,  the  great  earthquake, 
which  waa  deaolating  Calabria,  croased 
the  strait,  and  in  a  few  minutes  con* 
verted  Mcraina  into  a  heap  of  ruina.  Mo^t  of  the  inhabitants  eflbct<Hl  their  escape ;  but  the 
finest  stroetH  were  overthrown;  precious  commodities,  libraries,  worksof  art,  were  destroyed 
in  vast  numbers.  From  this  liital  blow  Messina  haa  only  imperfectly  recovered. 
Southward  from  Meaaino,  the  coaat  begins  to  display  ttio  remains  of  great  ancient  cities, 

which  were  built  cliiefly  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts.  Taormina,  the 
ancient  Tauromenum,  now  a  small 
place,  contains,  among  other  ruins,  a 
theatre,  considered  one  of  the  most 
perfect  monumenta  of  antiquity,  and  in 
a  most  commanding  site,  between  the 
mountains  and  tiie  sea.  Catania 
{fig.  383.),  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  ia 
the  finest  city  in  tli  land.  It  is 
filled  with  <^'  .,  Saracenic,  and 
modem  struct  m.-',  all  handsome.  Yet 
it  haa  iw)-x«\i  through  fearful  vicissi- 
tudes. (>vi  r>«)<('lincd  by  the  volcano 
of  1609,  ainioiMt.  destroyed  by  tlie  earth- 
i]uake  of  1693,  it  haa  risen  firom  these  disasters  with  undiminished  beauty. 

Proccedinff  southward  along  the  coast  of  the  Val  de  Nolo,  we  reach  Siragusa  (Syracuse). 
This  ancient  capital,  so  celebrated  for  power,  learning,  ami  splendour,  presents  now  a  striking 
example  of  the  changefiil  character  of  human  things.  Ol  its  vast  ruins  only  some  imperfect 

fragmentH  can  witli  difficulty  be  traced,  scatter- 
ed amid  vineyards,  orchards,  and  cornfields. 
The  present  town,  which  contains  nothing  re- 
markable, occupies  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  ancient  site.  Near  the  south-eastern 
cape  of  Passaro  are  Notoand  Medico,  two  large 
towns,  one  well  built,  the  other  very  indififer- 
ently. 

On  the  southern  coast,  Girgenti  (Jig.  884.), 
now  a  large  poor  village,  presents  monuments 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  when  it 
was  the  greatest  city  of  Sici'y,  and  fit  to  con- 
tend with  Carthage.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  (Jig.  385.),  an  immense  structure,  368  feet  long  by  188  broad,  is  almost  quite  in 
mins.  It  haa  been  called  the  Temple  of  Giants,  from  huge  forms  of  tliis  description  that 
are  lying  either  entire  or  in  firagments.  The  Temple  of  Concord  (Jig.  386.),  with  itn  thirty- 
four  columns,  is  considered  ooe  of  the  most  perfect  specunens  extant  of  the  Doric  order. 
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Environ*  of  Girgenli. 
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RuiiM  of  Btliniu. 


Farther  to  the  east  at  Sclinunti,  the  ruina  of  Selinua  present  a  acene  atill  more  atriking  and 
_Q-  awfiil.     Here  may  be  diatinctly  traced 

three  noble  temples,  of  which  the  nur 
teriala  atill  remam,  but  only  a  fow  roli- 
tary  column  vro  atanding;  all  the  rest 
lie  on  the  ip>und,  in  huge  and  ahape- 
lesa  blocka,  iormin^;  the  moat  stupendous 
moss  of  ruin  to  be  found  in  Lurope.  It 
ia  generally  auppoaed  that  an  earth- 
quake has  Men  the  cauae  of  thia  ex- 
traordinary deatniction,  —  that,  aa  Mr. 
Swinliume  expreaaea  himaelf,  nature 
haa  been  chiefly  conceme«l  in  this  triumph  over  the  pride  of  art  {Jig.  387.). 
Trapani,  the  ancient  Drepanum,-  poetically  diatinguiahed  as  the  place  where  Anchises 

died,  and  where  .Cneaa  celebrated  his  olv 
aequiea,  ia  atill  a  considerable  town,  near 
the  western  promontory  of  Sicily,  the  an- 
cient Lilybieum.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  export  of  salt  made 
in  its  vicinity,  and  of  barilla.  It  carries  on 
briskly  the  fisheries  of  tunny  and  of  coral, 
which  lost  is  obtained  both  from  tlic  coast 
of  the  island  and  that  of  Africa.  Not  far 
from  Trapani  is  Sogeste ;  a  simple,  grand, 
and  almost  entire  edifice,  standing  on  a 
Bolitary  hiU  (Jig.  388.).  Marsala,  almost 
_     ,    ,  a     .  on  the  very  site  of  Lilybieum,  is  a  consider- 

T.mpie«fe««te.  ^y^  ^^^^^  exporting  wine  that  ia  much 

esteemed.    Near  it  the  quarries  of  Mazzanx  appear  to  have  furnished  Uio  stone  of  .vhich  the 
edifices  in  this  part  of  Sicily  have  been  constructed. 
The  ascent  of  Etna  is  a  general  object  with  Sicilian  travellers.    In  proceeding  firom  Cata* 

nia,  they  pass  through  three  successive 
zones :  first  that  of  rich  cultivated  fields, 
then  that  of  plants  and  aromatic  shrubs; 
and,  lastly,  the  region  of  scorite,  ashes,  and 
perpetual  snow.  On  reaching  the  summit 
(Jig.  889.),  they  view  the  crater  filled  with 
vast  volumes  of  smoke,  and  obtain  a  fine 
pejioramic  view  over  all  Sicily  and  the  ad> 
joining  shores  of  Italy. 

The  Lipari  Islands,  twelve  in  number 
and  situated  ikim  twelve  to  thirty-five 
miles  northward  IVom  tiie  Sicilian  coast, 
are  entirely  volcanic,  and  appear  to  have 
been  thrown  up  from  the  sea  by  the  action 
of  fire.  Lipari  itself  contains  a  hill  of  white  pumice,  which  forms  an  article  of  trade,  and 
its  crater  displays  various  specimens  of  beautifully  crystallised  sulphur.  Stromboli  has  a 
volcano,  remarkable  for  being  in  perpetual  activity.  Every  day,  at  short  intervals,  the 
eruptions  issue  forth  like  great  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  sides  cf  the  mouniain  are 
covered  with  the  red-hot  stones  that  are  ejected,  and  rush  down  into  the  sea.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  these  islands  are  a  bold,  active,  and  industrious  race.  The  activity  of  submarine 
fires  has  been  manifested  on  another  side  of  Sicily,  by  the  recent  rise  of  Graham's  Island  j 
only,  indeed,  a  volcanic  rock,  which  has  again  sunk  under  water. 
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SuBBECT.  n. — I$land  of  Malta. 

Malta  (Jig  .SgO.)>  an  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
tho>igh  imperfectly  connected  v/ith  Italy,  belongs  more  to  it  than  to  any  other  country.    It 

obtained  little  notice  in  antiquity ;  and,  when 
St  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  is  described 
as  inhabited  hy  a  barbarous  people.  Its  ini> 
portance  hegfx  in  the  sixteenUi  century, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John  of  Jeruadem,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Rhodes.  Its  forti* 
ficutions  were  then  greatly  strenjifthened,  and 
it  was  considered  the  last  maritmie  bulwark 
against  the  Turks.  In  1565,  Solyman  sent 
against  Malta  a  most  formidable  fleet  and 
army ;  and  the  siege  which  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  After  prodigious 
efibrts,  the  Ottoman  armament  was  completely  repulsed,  and  the  knights  were  left  in  the 
unmolested  possession  of  the  island,  till  1706.  Napoleon  then,  with  the  expedition  destined 
for  Effypt,  suddenly  appeared  before  La  Valetta,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
Britam  afterwards  reduced  it  by  blockade ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  has  since  retained  possession  of  it  In  1825,  the  native  population  of  Malta 
amounted  to  90,600;  the  garrison  and  strangers  to  8200.  On  the  neighbouring  smaller 
island  of  Gozo  there  were  16,800.  The  people  are  industrious ;  and,  notwithstanding  die 
barrenness  of  their  soil,  raise  grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fhiits,  particularly  oranges. 

La  Valetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Malta,  being  situated  oh  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with 
a  noble  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admirable  naval  station,  deriving  ^reat  importance 
from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  durmg  war, 
as  a  commercial  depdt,  whence  goods  may  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  me  Levant 
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CHAPTER  Xn.  ^ 

BWITZERLANK 

SwirzERLAND  forms  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  occupyuig  the  west 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides  France  and  Germany  from  Italy.  It  is  rem^k- 
able  for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and  scenery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  its  political 
institutions. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  by  the  great  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whose 
firontiera  enclose  it  on  all  sides;  France  on  the  west;  Germany,  and  more  particularly 
Swabia  and  the  Tyrol,  on  the  north  and  east;  the  Italian  states,  Milan,  Piedmont  <uid  Savoy, 
on  the  south.  In  general,  Switzerland  terminates  where  its  mighty  mountain  heights  slope 
down  to  the  vast  plains  which  extend  over  the  surrounditi  -  regions ;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
Tvrol  on  the  east  and  of  Savoy  on  the  south-west  the  line  is  drawn  across  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  which  stretch  away  with  almost  undiminished  grandeur  towards  opposite 
was.  Its  position  u  nearly  between  46°  and  48°  north  latitude ;  and  6°  and  10°  80'  east 
longitude.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  m  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and  comp.ises  ?n  area 
of  15,000  square  miles. 

The  surmce  of  Switzerland,  bounded  and  travereed  as  it  is  by  the  highest  ranges  in 
Europe,  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  Alpine  chains,  however,  do 
not  swell,  like  those  of  America  and  Asia  into  mighty  and  continuous  table-lands;  they  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bed 
of  extensive  lakes :  hence  arises  a  singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect ;  for  while  the 
valleys  beneath  are  scorched  hy  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter  reigns  in  the 
heights  above,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  arctic  circle  is  found  in  the  snows  of  we  Alpine 
summits. 

Of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  head ;  bemg  the  loftiest  m 
Europe,  and  supposed,  before  the  late  observations  on  those  of  Asia,  to  surpass  all  the  heights 
of  the  old  continent 

Mont  Blanc  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy ;  but  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  great 
Alpine  chain^and  all  its  approaches  being  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  it  has  always  benn 
regarded  by  jiiuropeans  as  decidedly  Swiss.  The  scenery  to  the  west  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  tl« 
tpproach  from  (Geneva,  presents  the  moat  strikin^f  display  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of 
whatever  is  wild,  wonderful,  and  sublime  in  Alpme  scenery.  The  Valley  of  Chamouni,  the 
Glacier  of  Bossons,  and  the  Mer  de  Olace,  present  in  particular,  scenes  of  the  most  astoir 
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ishing  grandeur.  The  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  were  long  considered  as  inaccessiblo 
to  the  root  of  mortals;  but  Saussure  first,  and  several  English  and  American  travellers  since, 
have,  by  fearless  enterprise  and  adventure,  succeeded  in  penetrating  across  the  steeps 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  the  perilous  chasms,  the  narrow  and  slippery  paths  along  preci- 
pices, and  all  the  other  dangers  which  beset  this  daring  ascent  North-east  from  Mont 
Blanc  extends  the  line  of  those  amazing  Alps  which  form  the  Italian  boundary :  the  Great 
St  Bernard ;  Monte  Rosa,  which  ranks  second  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Simplon,  across 
which  such  an  astonishing  military  road  has  been  excavated ;  Mount  St  Gothard,  the  route 
over  which,  however  rugged  and  dreary,  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  of  the  Sim- 
plon, the  most  frequent^  of  any  from  Switzerland  into  Italy.  Beneath  this  range  extends 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  northern  side  of  which  again  shoots  up  another  series 
of  peaks,  or  horns,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  though  they  nowhere  attain  the  unrivalled 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  present  a  more  continuous  elevation,  and  a  more  imposing  mass  than 
even' those  which  border  on  Italy.  Among  these  peaks,  the  most  memorable  are  the  Shreck- 
hom  or  Peak  of  Terror,  the  Wetterhom,  or  Peak  of  Storms,  the  Gletscherhom  or  Glacier 
Peak:  and,  peering  above  all,  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  which  reaches  a  height  of  141111  feet 
Down  the  prodigious  steeps  which  these  present  to  the  plain  of  Berne,  descend  the  glaciers, 
or  great  fields  and  plains  of  ice,  which,  slidmg  down  from  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains, 
reach  the  lower  valleys,  where  they  remain  unmelted,  and  even  accumulate  in  successive 
seasons,  and  are  often  sen  bordering  on  the  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The  whole  of 
southern  Switzerland  is  covered  by  these  great  ranges ;  but  the  northern  part  presents  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  In  the  east  the  territory  of  the  Four  CantpuE  is  diversified, 
indeed,  by  several  very  high  and  picturesque  single  peaks,  as  Mount  Righi  and  Mount 
Pilate ;  but  the  general  ranges  which  enclose  its  lake  vary  from  2000  to  4000  feet  The 
north-west  district  consisting  of  the  canton  of  Friburg,  with  great  part  of  those  of  Berne 
and  Soleure,  composes  an  extensive  plain,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  Switzerland,  and 
from  which  the  mountains  are  only  seen  in  white  and  distant  lines;  but  the  whole  firontier 
of  this  side  towards  France  is  barred  by  the  steep  though  not  very  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura. 
The  great  rivers  which  water  the  surrounding  regions  either  take  their  rise  in  Switzer- 
land, or  are  swelled  by  tributaries  from  that  country.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  have  both 
a  long  course,  and  have  risen  to  streams  of  the  first  magnitude,  before  they  pass  its  frontier. 
These,  with  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino,  rise  from  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  where 
the  two  great  chains  nearly  unite,  and  where  the  Schreckhom,  the  Finster-Aar-horn,  and 
St  Gothard,  tower  above  the  wild  valleys  of  Urseren  and  the  Upper  Valais. 

The  Rhone  flows  through  the  deep  valley  between  the  Italian  chain  and  that  of  the  cen- 
trul  peaks,  and  is  swelled  at  every  step  by  numberless  torrents  dashing  down  their  sides.  At 
length,  emerging  from  this  mountain  region,  it  difiiises  the  huge  mass  of  waters  thus 
collected  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  it  bursts  out  and  rolling  towards  the  frontier,  becomes  finally  a 
French  river.  The  Rhine  has  its  first  course  along  the  most  obscure  Grison  and  Tyrolese 
frontiers,  but  on  touching  the  German  plain  it  spreads  into  the  wide  and  beautifiil  Lake  of 
Constance.  Thence  emerging,  it  flows  nearly  due  west  forming  the  almost  continuous 
northern  boundary  of  Switzerland  on  the  side  of  Germany ;  till  at  Basle,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  France,  it  strikes  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  bids  a  final  adieu  to  its  parent  country. 
The  Aar,  the  onlv  large  river,  exclusively  Swiss,  descends  firom  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  roUs 
eloDg  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  collecting  all  their  waters,  which  it  distributes  among  the 

lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz ;  after  which  it  passes  by  a 
circuitous  course  along  the  level  tracts  of  Switzerland, 
till  it  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  German  frontier.  Almost 
immediately  before  this  junction,  it  has  received  the 
R^uss,  {^g.  891.),  from  a  source  in  the  heart  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  St  Gothard,  and  which  in  its  north- 
em  course  has  formed  the  great  Lake  of  the  Forest 
Cantons.  The  Limmat  also,  after  forming  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  enters  nearly  at  the  same  point  To  the 
Danube  Switzerland  also  contributes  the  Inn,  through 
the  valley  of  Engadine,  while  it  gives  to  the  Po  the 
Adda  from  the  Valteline,  and  the  Ticino  frt>m  the 
heights  of  St  Gothard. 

Lakes  form  a  conspicuous  feature  ir.  the  physical 
structure  and  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Its  rivers, 
after  rolling  for  a  considerable  space  through  mighty 
mountain  valleys,  accumulate  a  mass  of  waters  which, 
when  they  reach  the  plains,  no  longer  find  a  channel 
capable  of  containing  them,  but  spread  into  wide 
water  V  expanses.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  large, 
though  none  of  them  have  that  vast  extent,  which 
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could  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as  inland  seas.  The  smiling  valleys  and  cultivated  hills 
which  form  their  immediate  border,  with  the  mighty  mountains  which  tower  behind  in 
successive  ranges,  till  they  terminate  in  icy  pinnacles  rising  above  the  clouds,  produce  a 
imion  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  no  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhipe  of  uie  world, 
can  rival. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Leman  Lake,  is  the  most  extensive,  being  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  varied  beauties  of  its  northern  bonk,  the 
opposite  heights  of  Meillerie,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  behind  in  the  distance,  render  it  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons,  has,  from  its  winding  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  its  scenery,  sometimes  been 
considered  as  superior.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  w)es  not  offer  the  same  sublime  beauties ;  but 
the  gentle  elevations  by  which  it  is  diversified  form  many  scenes  of  extreme  beauty.  That 
of  Constance  has  none  of  the  mountain  grandeur  of  interior  Switzerland,  but  its  extended 
banks  present  raan]^  pleasing  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  southern  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Como,  Lugano,  which  half  Belong  to  Italy,  exhibit  many  magical  scenes,  combining  the  gay 
splendour  of  the  Italian  plain  with  the  grandeur  of  its  mountain  boundary ;  yet  they  do  not 
possess  that  deep  stillness  and  solemnity  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  lakes  that  are 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  Alpine  barrier.        .  , 
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sbbmct.  1.— Gfeofai^.  •..j:t;;i5^ 

The  geoffnoB^  of  this  magnificent  count  ,  Jlh-^iirh  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  geolo- 
guta  fh>m  uie  time  of  Baur.v>  ?  up  to  the  p;  -xent  period,  ia  ftr  from  being  well  understood. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  ih«.  iliscussions  'connected  with  the  age,  characters,  and  diatribu 
tions  of  its  formations,  which  now  occupy  the  talents  of  so  mony  distinguished  observers ; 
but  refer  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Saussure,  Ebel,  Escher,  Von  Buch,  Necker,  Bou^ 
Kefibrstein,  Brongniart,  Murchioon,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Brochant,  Hugi,  Studer,  and  others. 
Switzerland  b  principally  composed  of  Neptunien  deposits;  the  Plutonian  rocks  occupying 
a  rumparatively  small  portion  of  the  countiy. 

I.  Primitive  and  traiuition  roeka.  (1.)  Nefttmian.  These  form  the  more  central  port 
of  the  country,  and  consist  of  the  following  rocks : — 1.  Oneiu.  2.  Mica  slate.  Where 
'tLc  mica  disappears,  quarte  roek  is  formed,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable 
ma^itude.  When  the  quartz  of  the  mica  slate  disappears,  there  is  formed  a  slaty  rock 
entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  forming  the  primitive  etajf  tldte  of  authors.  3. 
Talc  slate.  This  rock,  which  is  a  slaty  compound  of  quartz  and  scales  of  talc,  was  long 
confounded  with  mica  slate.  Sometimes  the  quartz  disappears,  when  a  talcy  rock  with  daty 
structure  is  formed,  known  under  the  name  slaty  tale ;  which  passes  into  the  rock  named 
potstone,  and  also  into  another  well-known  magnesian  or  talcy  rock,  named  chlorite  slate. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  rocks  of  this  deposit  is  that  named  protogme,  which 
is  a  slaty  or  granular  compound  of  quartz,  talc,  and  felspar.  The  granular  varieties  have 
been  described  as  granite ;  the  slaty  as  gneiss,  or  under  the  name  veined  granite.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  far  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  composed  of  protogine.  4.  Limestone. 
Beds  of  this  rock  occur  in  the  preceding  rock,  and  especially  in  the  talc  slate.  The  lime- 
stones in  tlie  latter  rock  are  frequently  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones,  and  afford  mar- 
bles valued  by  the  statuary.  Gyp  im  and  Karstenite  uso  occur  in  the  talc  slate  districts. 
5.  Hoiiiblende  rock.  Of  this  rocA,  the  principal  varieties,  namely,  hornblende  rock  proper- 
ly so  called,  and  also  hornblende  slate,  occur  in  the  ^eiss,  mica  slate,  and  talc  slate  moun- 
tains. (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  True  Plutonian,  or  ignigenous  primitive  and  transition  rocks, 
are  not  very  abundant  anywhere  in  Switzerland.  The  following  are  particularly  noticed  by 
authors :  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry ;  which  latter  contama  quartz,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  modification  of  granite.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  given  the  Neptunian  strata  not 
only  then-  inclined  position,  but  also  to  have  fractured,  contorted,  and  variously  altered  their 
individual  characters. 

II.  Secondary  deposits.  (1.)  Neptunian.  These  are  disposed  in  the  following  order :  the 
lowest  or  oldest  is,  1.  Red  marl,  sandstone,  grypsum,  &c.,  containing  occasionally  large  sub- 
ordinate masses  of  magnesian  lim«"^one.  This  deposit  some  consider  to  be  equivalent  to  tlie 
red  marl  uid  keuper.  2.  It\ferior  o  older  Alpine  limestone.  This,  from  its  organic  remains, 
is  considered  as  representing  in  ''  .vitzerland  the  lias  of  English  geologists.  3.  Alpine  Ztme- 
stone,  with  subordinate  saliferot  s  beds.  This  deposit  is  considered  as  a  portion  of^  the  oolite 
limestone,  not  far  fh)m  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridere  clay.  4.  Newer  Alpine  limestone. 
Under  this  head  are  included  those  portions  of  the  oolite  series  higher  in  the  order  than  that 
just  mentioned,  and  'which  therefore  rests  upon  it.  6.  Green  sand  and  chalk.  Resting 
upon  the  newer  Alpine  limestone  there  are  beds  of  green  sand,  and  of  a  rock  which  con- 
tains fossils  identical  with  those  found  in  chalk:  hence  it  is  by  gejlogists  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  formation.  (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  The  principal  Plutonian  rock  is  a  por- 
phyry without  quartz,  named  melaphire ;  also  au^ite  porphyry  and  black  porphyrv.  It  is 
observed  rising  among  the  secondary  deposits,,  and  is  viewed  as  the  agent  to  which  the  strata 
owe  their  highly  inclined  position,  and  Uie  mountain  ranges  their  present  situation.  Serpen- 
tmc  and  dolerite,  also  ignigenous  rocks,  occur  among  the  secondary  strata. 

III.  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  great  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  which  separates 
them  from  the  Jura  chain,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
prominent  kinds  is  the  conglomerate  named  mola  se. 

TV.  AUuvial  deposits.  The  older  diluvium,  which  contains  remains  of  extinct  quadru- 
peds, as  the  elephant,  &c.,  is  abundant  The  numerous  rolled  blocks  of  rock  scattered 
over  the  country,  &r  distant  from  their  native  places,  and  which  appear  to  owe  their  distri- 
bution to  the  upraising  of  the  mountains,  are  well  known  to  travellera  and  geologists. 
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vitjf  di^^i-m'^^-'friui.'  .pjjjj  jjjjy  ^gjj  ^^  ^ji^  a  land  of  mountaii»;,  conse- 
quently, its  vegetation  partakes  very  much  of  the  alpine 
or  arctic  character;  but  as  a  great  portion  of  its  valleys 
resembleQ  the  climate  of  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  (even 
producing,  b  the  wanner  valleys,  and  in  a  state  that  mi^ 
oe  reckoned  completelv  naturalized,  the  Cactus  Opuntu 
(Jig.  893.)i  or  Small  uidian  or  Prickly  Fig,)  and  the  cli- 
mate of  SSnnce  and  Germany,  on  the  other;  so  does  the 
nature  of  its  vegetation  vary  m  consequence,  and  the  flora 
is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  To  afford  any  thing  like 
a  correct  idea  of  this,  is  fiir  firom  ra  object ;  we  must 
content  ourselves,  in  this  place,  with  givuig  an  account 
of  th^  cultivated  and  most  striking  of  the  spontaneous 
vegetation,  according  to  its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  this  we  are  aided  in  doing,  by  an  interestini^ 
statement,  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  Black 
and  Young's  Foreign  Review,  "upon  the  state  of  culti- 
vated and  spontaneous  vegetation  m  the  higher  ports  of 
Switzerland.  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
cactui  opurtit.  gjygQ  {„  fVench  feet  :— 

Place.  Elevation. 

Embs  -  •  -  -  2200.    Buckwheat  (Jig.  304.),  sown  after  the  Rye  is  reaped,  ripens ;  at  Danz 
it  does  not  come  to  maturity;  and  a  little  higher  the  forty-days 
'    Maize  (quarentino),  a  variety  of  the  Zea  Mays,  is  very  precarious : 
at  the  same  height,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Upper  Rhine,  the  vegeta- 
tion  of  this  plant  ceases  altogether. 
Costasegna    2800.    At  this  place,  near  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  is  the  limit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  White  Mulberry ;  at  a  greater  elevation,  neither  this 
tree  nor  silkworms  are  seen. 
Travanessabe-I         The  last  Walnut  trees  (Jig.  395.)  are  seen:  it  ia  remarked  that  this 
tween  Ilanz  I  tree  thrives  better  in  vuleys  with  an  east  exiwsure,  than  in  those 

and  Trans  j  with  a  north,  even  though  elevation  and  other  circumstances  are  the 

Ilanz.  J  same, 

trins  -  -  2400. 


Santa  Maria  2750. 
Porta 2810. 


Churwalden  3800. 


Vol.  U. 


Baekwbeat  Waloat. 

The  ffrowth  of  Chestnut  trees  ceases  near  this  place. 

The  limit  between  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  and  southern  di»« 
tricts  is  generally  fixed  here :  a  little  higher,  towards  Bergonovo,  a 
imW  stragglmg  and  stunted  Walnut  trees  are  seen,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  whereon  the  ancient  and  lofty  town  of  Porta  is  built, 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  trees  flourish  in  luxuriant  ihiitfulness;  and  at 
a  fhort  distance  from  Porta,  the  Pig  adorns  and  enriches  the  gardens, 
and  the  flaaka  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  the  Cytisus  and 
Broom. 

Here  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Barlev  are  grown  with  success ;  Winter-Rye 
is  not  so  certain  a  crop.  Cherries  ripen,  but  fruit  with  pipa  (Af^» 
Peart,  &c.)  is  not  grown     At  Parpau,  a  village  600  or  TC  feet 
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hi^f her  than  Charwalden,  the  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  any  speciei 


.  . ,  ^  ,    ,      .,        .    of  grain :  many  kinds  of  trees,  as  the  Italian  Poplar  (Jig.  896.},  Ash, 
'■ '  »'^    ,'  w  r!^^n       ^Yf^Yd  Cherry,  which  jjrow  at  Churwalden,  will  not  vegetate  at   i 
1?/.?  f!A'j^.^v   -A     P«*P«i« ;  the  only  cultivated  herb  at  this  latter  place  is  a  variety  of    1 
''^'-  ^  '^^^        •    .  "'     the  Ruroexalpinus,  or  SorreL  \ 

VHo  •  •  •  -  8800.    Different  kinds  of  Firs  compose  the  entire  and  exclusive  vegetation. 
A  little  lower.  Larches,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  P'nus  Cembre 
2iti  ^fv'  ^  ■ '  '^t^^h     ^^'  ^^'^f  <*  Siberian  Pine,  commonly  called  Alvier,  are  seen:  all    | 
-,-•>  ■>ftvi;r;t  ,'?;>;i?-^'f)^t..  .■;  ...  ■,-i        8W 

jn.^fj'?;.  nil  jni!'::-  I'ii-^  ,''i'tll  «'^  M.'^^V' 


Ti!  J.Vi!?  ■>?.'-'  '1 


bwa 


Itifiao  Poplar.  Biberiin  Pine. 

the  more  common  species  of  grain  are  sown,  and  Potatoes  generally 
..'^^  V  /.  o,'      diiliised.   Maize,  which  succeeds  perfectly  a  little  lower,  ripens  here 
»  '-:^.,^  ,  i  also  in  ordinary  seasons.     In  another  part,  however,  our  author 

-    ,'.>lr  seems  to  fix  an  elevation  of  2000  or  2500  feet  as  the  boundary  of 

<-'"'}'■  !'^  the  productive  cultivation  of  Maize.  He  also  remarks,  that  a  height 

'Vf''  A^;  of  3000  feet,  with  a  southern  exposure,  will  allow  the  cultivation  of 

,.-!  '*^*.tv^  ?  Buckwheat  (ble  sarrasin),  even  after  the  Winter-Rye  has  been 
'i  .«"  +  reaped.  It  will  be  curious,  and  may  be  instructive,  to  compare  the 
-  '         limit,  in  point  of  elevation,  that  bounds  the  profitable  growth  of 

maizo  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  limit,  in  respect  to  lati- 
tude, that  arrests  its  profitable  culture  in  France.    According  to  A. 
Young,  tlie  line  of  separation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  first 
seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  irom  the  Angou- 
moia,  and  entering  Poitou  at  Verac,  near  Ruffec :  in  crossing  Loi- 
raine,  it  is  first  met  with  between  Nancy  and  Luceville :  in  passing 
from  Alsace  to  Auvergne,  the  limit  is  at  Dijon.    Hiqce  it  appears 
i».'>.  ..}i\ti  .t       that  the  boundary  of  the  maize  culture  is  two  degress  and  a  half 
J,-  -t  ';^i../  .1      &rther  north  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  France; 
'.'i^s,.     the  northern  boundary  on  the  west  side  being  about  46^  degrees,  and 
' '       '/        on  the  east  side  about  49  degrees.    From  uiis  fact,  connected  with 
-  I  '•         the  two  other  facts,  that  the  northern  limits  of  the  vine  and  olive 
•:  '    >  .1:,.. ,     culture  in  France  are  parallel  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  maize 
■  ^  •  •  culture,  Mr.  Young  inferred  that  the  eastern  districts  of  France  ars 

"j  decrees  of  latitude  hotter  (or,  if  not  hotter,  more  firiendly  to  vege- 
tation; than  the  wedtern. 
•  -  3900.    Potatoes  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  Barley  to  be  reaped,  here,  a  month 
earlier  than  in  the  Oberland,  where  the  elevation  is  only  3400  feet, 
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but  where  there  is  a  northern  exposure.  Flax  and  Hemp  succeed 
here ;  and  in  the  small  sheltered  enclosures  the  Sunflower  expands 
in  all  its  magnificence,  while  in  the  meadows  the  Maple  ana  Ash 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our 
author  justly  remarks,  that  the  ripening  of  the  see<&  of  trees  is  a 
surer  criterion  of  the  comparative  tempei'ature  of  d^erent  situations 
and  climates,  than  the  maturing  of  grain  or  cultivated  vegetables ; 
since  the  perfection  of  these  must  ofren  depend  on  fortuitous  circum- 
stances; as  on  the  skill,  labour,  manure,  a;c.  bestowed  on  them. 

Near  this  village,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountam  facing  south.  Rye 
sometimes  arrives  at  maturity,  provided  it  is  sown  immediately  aMt 
harvest,  and  Hemp  not  unfreauently  succeeds. 

The  inhabitants  obtain  a  crop  or  Rye ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  must 
be  sown  in  a  particular  manner;  viz.,  in  the  spring,  along  with 
March  Barley :  after  this  is  reaped,  the  rye  is  mown,  and  at  the  next 
harvest  of  the  barley  it  also  has  reached  maturity :  the  rye  is  occa* 
sionally  sown  with  peas  instead  of  barley.  Potatoes  were  not  tried 
till  after  the  scarcity  in  1617 :  they  grow  well :  Hemp  also  thrives ; 
but  Flax,  being  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  cold,  is  not  culti- 
vated at  Zemetz. 

On  the  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster 
Pine  tree  prevails,  the  Larch  being  seldom  seen,  though  this  and  the 
Siberian  pme  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Higher 
Engadine.  At  a  lower  elevation,  the  Service  tree  flourishes ;  and 
lower  still,  near  Casaccia,  the  Alder  (Betula  Alnua  viridis)  covers 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  No  description  of  Com  is  grown.  Our 
author  observed  a  small  patch  of  Potatoes,  which  seemed  planted 
solely  as  an  experiment,  and  did  not  appear  as  if  they  would  ever 
come  to  perfectibn. 

The  stalk  as  well  as  seed  of  Flax  attains  perfection  here.  Hemp,  also, 
has  occaf  lonally  succeeded.  Between  100  and  150  feet  higher  up, 
that  is,  0  <;  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  faet,  Barley  ripens  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  Cherry  trees  grow 
at  Selv>  ^  and  occasionally  ripen  their  frait 

In  the  in' .  garden  were  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Radishes,  a  kind  of  Tur- 
nip  wi  Ji  a  carrot  root,  long,  thin,  and  poor ;  and  the  White  Cabbage ; 
the  h  gt,  however,  not  well  hearted.    Potatoes  are  not  grown. 

Radi$>'.es  succeed  here,  as  well  as  Turnips.  Potatoes  do  not  At  100 
^'.et  higher,  towards  Celerma,  Barley  and  Oats  ripen.  This  Act  ex- 
cites the  author's  surprise ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  it  He  in- 
forms us  that,  in  the  upper  district  of  Berne,  neither  one  nor  uther 
of  these  grains  will  grow  at  a  higher  situation  than  4000  feet ;  and 
that  in  a  Bemese  valley,  with  only  3400  feet  of  elevation,  the  Tur- 
nips sown  in  spring  perish  with  cold ;  whereas  the  Navets  d'hiver 
(a  species  of  Rape  f)  do  not  suflbr,  and  yield  abundance  of  oil. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  grow  the  Tumip-rooted  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Rad- 
ishes, Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  very  indifierently  hearted :  the  Pease 
were  in  flower. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  height,  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is 
cultivated :  wirley  alone  proves  very  successful ;  and  often  the  pre- 
mature fimelB  of  August  and  September  destroy  it 

Barley  and  Potatoes  sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this  district  Our 
author  rega;  uc  this  as  the  limit  of  their  vegetation.  Trefoil  will 
not  grow  hi'iher  than  at  Lutz,  5300  feet ;  and  in  1822,  there  was  no 
barley  harvest  higher  than  Celerina. 

Near  the  churoh  of  this  place  a  few  Raves  were  growuig ;  but  no  Po- 
tatoes nor  GA-ain.  About  200  feet  lower,  in  a  dielterra  situation,  is 
a  forest  of  Fira.  Potatoes  and  barley  often  attain  maturity  here.  In 
C(Hisequence  of  the  northerly  exposure  of  the  ground  near  the 
church.  Carrots  will  not  grow,  though  they  thrive  in  a  loftier  situa- 
tion than  where  potatoes  and  barley  usually  ripen.  At  the  same 
height  and  with  the  same  exposure,  Meliiot  (a  species  of  lYefoii) 
flourishes.  As  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Libya,  and  yet  thrives  in 
the  cold  climate  of  the  Alps,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  enrich  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  the  native 
productions  of  warmer  climes,  especially  among  the  Papilionaceous 
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tribes.  The  plant  in  question  (LUnfan  TrditU  or  MelUot)  growing 
ftt  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  of  Scalitta,  ana  the  Apricot  tree  accli. 
mated  in  the  Grindcnwald,  an  elevation  of  3180  feet,  would  seem  to 
justify  these  suggestions  and  hopes. 
No  Oram,  Flax,  or  pot-herbs,  will  ffrow  here. 
The  eIe>'ation  of  tlie  hospice  on  Uiis  mountain  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
hospice  on  tho  Grimsel  m  Oberland ;  but  vegetation  is  here  far  more 
varied  and  luxuriant. 

Tolugen  •  •  500(X    At  this  high  elevation  the  only  plant  cultivated  is  the  Rumex  alpinai, 

a  species  of  Sorrel  much  fnrown  in  these  mountain  districts,  for  fkl< 

'  '       tening  swine  in  winter.    The  roots  are  prepared  by  twisting  them 

"    "       till  the  cellular  tissue  is  detached  :  then  they  are  put,  with  a  small 

quantity  of  salt,  into  a  trench,  lined  and  covered  with  planks,  over 

which  stones  are  placed.    About  800  foot  lower,  the  Siberian  Pine 

/    '  and  Larch  present  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  ;  the  seed  of 

,,'„.''  the  former  ripening  early  in  October.    This  tree,  the  Pinus  Cembra, 

]  .    '  '', '   ",  or  Siberian  Pine,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Switzerland,  though 

I  '  '    '  '     .      ;         its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of  them,  about  10  inches  in  diameter, 

'         "  presented,  when  cut  down,  853  concentric  circles.    Its  usual  in. 

crease  of  height  is  a  span  in  six  ^ears.  The  timber  of  this  tree  has 
a  most  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  pu^ 
poses,  as  well  as  for  wainscoting  rooms.    When  our  author  visited 

[^  the  ch&teau  of  Tarasp,  he  was  struck,  in  almost  every  apartment, 

with  the  scent  of  this  wood ;  and  he  remarks  it  as  a  singular  and  in* 
explicable  circumstance,  that  it  should  have  thus  exhaled  its  fra- 

\'  grance  for  some  centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and  without  tho 

wood  itself  having  suffered  any  decrease  of  weight  This  timber 
possesses  the  additional  recommendation  tliat  its  perfume  is  an  ef- 
fectual preservative  ogainsttbu^  or  moths.  The  seeds  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Pine  arc  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  eaten  in  great  quantities 
during  tlie  winter  festivals :  yet  this  use  of  them  is  cjnsidered  per- 
nicious to  health,  and  the  writer  rather  recommends  applying  them 

\      '  to  tho  same  purpose  as  in  Siberia,  where,  according  to  Pallas,  a 

valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  them,  which  is  eaten  at  table,  and 
might  be  employed  in  manufacturing  soap.    This  species  of  pine  ia 
unfortunately  becoming  very  scarce,  and  its  cultivation  is  therefore 
, . ,         stronf  :y  recommended.    In  ordjr  to  secure  and  expedite  its  growth, 
' ,   ,.    ,  ',,■      and  '(.hus  remove  the  principal  objection  to  its  culture,  it  would  be 
'       ,      desirable  that  the  seeds  were  deposited  in  a  compost  made  of  earth 
and  the  clippings  and  leaves  of  the  pinaster  or  larch,  or  that  this 
compost  be  laid  rourd  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.    The  Larch  is 
also  a  valuable  tree  to  Switzerland;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
.  ,  affording  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable  timber.  This  lasts  four 

times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  at  an  equal  elevation. 
If,  therefore,  the  larch  be  planted  where  the  common  pine  now 
grows,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gained, 
and  applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of  the  larch,  Siberian  pine,  and 
several  other  trees,  is  carefuUv  collected  by  the  Swiss  peasantry  on 
the  mountains,  being  put  into  large  bags  for  wmter  fodder,  and  then 
hurled  downwards  into  the  valleys  below.  Near  Seldun,  the  leaves 
of  Nut  and  Ehn  are  used  in  a  particular  manner :  being  gathered  in 
their  prime,  they  are  dried,  and  ground  to  powder,  and  in  this  state 
given  to  swine,  mixed  with  their  customary  drink  in  winter;  and 
our  author  was  assured  that  this  diet  fattened  the  animals  as  well  as 
barleymeal;  an  assertion  that  sounds  almost  incredible  to  British 
ears.  In  the  Oberland,  the  bark  of  the  young  Oak,  peeled  off  in 
the  spring,  dried  and  ground,  is  found  to  be  equally  healthy  and 
nourishing  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  knowledge  of  uese  fticts  may 
prove  useful,  as  affording  hints  for  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland.  For  the  some  reason,  we  relate 
the  following  application  of  Sage  {Salvia  glutino$a)  in  the  Ober- 
land :  they  spread  the  stalks  of  this  plant  under  the  beds,  or  draw  a 
broom,  made  of  them,  pantly  and  slowlj'  along  the  floor :  by  this 
means  the  unpleasant  ivisects  that  sometunes  harbour  in  such  situa- 
tions ore  destroyed,  as  they  get  fastened  to  the  glutinous  surface  o' 
the  plant 
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iBeronbodoa    622S.    Though  neither  the  soil  nor  exposure  were  ftvourable,  Larches,  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixtpr  feet  high,  grew  here ;  the  Siberian 
'    '  "  Pino  and  common  Fir  also  flourished ;  600  feet  higher,  some  of  these 

trees  were  seen  growing  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  probnbly  the  loftiest 
nMl  at  which  they  will  vegetate.    Neither  the  Alpine  Pine  nor 
Aquatic  Alder  were  to  be  found  here ;  only  some  wild  Medlar  trees. 
'  None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  larch,  appeared  degene- 

rated ;  while  on  tho  mountains  of  Berne,  forest  trees  grow  stunted ; 
and  perish  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  vvhich  they  are 
found. 
7400.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluolla,  forest  vegetation  had  ceased. 
Abundance  of  Poa  alpina,  however,  was  growing ;  and  Uiis  is  invalu- 
able  in  a  country  whore,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
pastures,  the  crop  of  fodder  is  aTways  small  and  precarious,  and  every 
'  blade  tf  grass  has  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  care.    It  is  com- 

mon to  plant  those  kinds  of  trees,  whose  foliage  and  voung  branches 
aiford  the  most  nourishing  food.  In  places  inocceflaible  to  cattle,  the 
Swiss  peasants  may  be  sometimes  seen  making  hay  with  crampons 
(hooks  to  prevent  them  from  falling)  on  their  feet 

The  grass  is  cut,  not  three  inches  high,  ui  some  places  throe  times  a  year,  and  in  the 
valleys  the  fields  are  as  close  shaven  as  a  bowling-grsen,  all  the 
inequalities  being  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  Switzerland,  as 
in  Norway,  for  the  same  reason,  the  art  of  making  hay  seems  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  In  Iceland,  the  poor  people 
are  often  seen  on  their  knees  scooping  out  the  grass  with  a  clasp-knife, 
fVom  between  tho  interstices  of  the  rocks.  A  little  below  the  high- 
est pomt  of  the  Pass  of  Fluella,  in  a  southern  aspect,  the  first  Firs, 
mixed  with  Juniper  plants,  were  to  be  seen ;  whereas  on  the  north- 
em  side,  only  Azaleas  grew,  whose  rusty-coloured  foliage  indicated 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  distance  which  usually  intervenes  on  the  Alps  between  the 
growth  of  trees  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  is  2700  foot ;  the 
tree  that  is  found  nearest  the  snow  being  the  Pinus  Abies,  or  Spruce 
Fir.  Ericines  and  Rhododendron  ferrugineiun  (Jig.  398.),  commonly 
called  the  Alp  Rose,  do  not'attaii.  a  greater  hei^t  than  7020  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  the  snow  and  the  culture  of  corn  is  4200 
feet  Plantations  on  mountains  in  England  seldom  succeed  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  1200  fbet 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Switzerland  participates  in  the  singularity  of  its  geographic  features,  and 
exhibits  several  native  animals  designed  by  Providence  to  live  only  in  the  wild  recesses  of 
mountainous  districts.  Amon^  these,  the  Ibex  {Capra  Ibex)  (Jig.  399.)  is  the  most  singular, 
399        .«!ssi9^bw  ""^  deserves  particular  notice.    AMiough  not  much  krger 

-^^^^*^  than  a  domestic  goat  its  horns  are  enormous,  measurmg 

sometimes  tv>'o  feet  and  a  half  long ;  and  are  so  formidably 
robust  that  the  ob^rver  wonders  how  an  animal  apparently 
so  heavily  encumbered,  can  at  the  same  time  be  possessed 
of  such  surprising  activity.  Around  these  horns  are  cross 
ridges,  or  knots,  the  number  of  which  generally  indicates 
the  age  of  the  animal.  The  Swiss  hunters  assert  that  the 
horns  do  not  reach  their  fiill  size  until  the  twelfth  year. 
The  Ibex  dwells  only  among  the  highest  and  most  inacces- 
B\h\e  precipices  of  the  Alps,  particularly  those  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  appears  to  delight  in  ftrequenting  the  frightful  regions 
of  eternal  snow ;  yet  oven  here  thev  are  pursued  by  theii 
adventurous  hunters ;  and  their  numbers  both  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland  aro  much  diminishing,  while  they  are  almost 
extinct  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  chamois,  somewhat  less  wild,  yet  apparently  formed  for 
more  activity,  inhabits  the  same  mountainous  ridires.  The  descent  of  the  domestic  goat 
&offi  the  Ibex  has  he«n  asserted  with  too  much  conl^ence:  it  rests,  like  many  other  similar 
questions,  on  mere  supposition. 

The  Alpine  Marmot  (Arctomys  marmotta)  is  another  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
quadrupeds.    Although  thick  and  ungraceftil  in  appearance,  it  is  endowed  with  surprising 
Voi„  II.  0 
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inatinct  Theso  animali  live  among  tho  mountain!  in  flimilioB,  and  fbrm  undor-/(round 
burrows ;  wiien  they  quit  theae  retreat*  for  procuring  food,  one  of  the  number,  aa  a  guard, 
asccnda  on  elevated  spot  near  their  common  habitation.  If  thia  aentinel  obeervea  an  enemy, 
or  any  unusual  object,  he  uttcrtt  a  ahrill  cry,  upon  which  tho  whole  companv  run  to  their 
retreat ;  or,  if  too  far,  instantly  seek  a  hiding-place  in  an  adjacent  clofl  or  hulo.  Surh  nnd 
■0  various  are  the  modcH  by  which  Almighty  Providence  cnablea  its  weakust  croaturox  to 
guard  against  dangers  thoy  are  otherwise  unablo  to  escape  from.  These  marmots  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  a  deep  letliargy,  during  which  time  tliov  take  no  nourishment  Tho  fur  ii 
thick,  warm,  and  well  known  aa  a  valuable  article  of  dress.  1  he  wolves  of  tho  Alps  are 
both  numerous  and  formidable,  and  tlie  foxes  live  undisturbed  by  the  huntsman. 

The  ornithology  of  Switzerland  has  received  much  attention  fVom  the  naturalists  of 
Geneva ;  among  whom  Professor  fionolli  ia  moat  celebrated.  The  large  vultures  of  Gonnnny 
are  occasionally  seen ;  but  there  is  another,  called  the  Bearded  Vulture,  or  Vulture  of  the 
Alps  (Jig.  40U.),  more  peculiar  to  this  country.    It  ia  a  noble  bird,  partaking  more  of  the 

courage  and  sanguinary  nature  or  the  true  falcons,  than 
of  the  vultures,  to  which  group,  fW)m  the  structure  of  the 
bill,  it  nevertheless  more  strictly  belongs.  Its  length  i« 
above  four  feet  seven  inches ;  the  neck  is  covered  with 
pointed  feathers,  and  under  the  bill  there  is  a  tufl  of  stiff 
setaceous  fpi'thcis,  not  unUke  a  brush.  It^  strength  is  bo 
great,  that  it  attacks  sheep,  iambs,  and  young  stags,  and 
even  tlie  chamois  and  ibex  fall  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It 
builds  in  such  inaccessible  precipice  J  vhat  its  nest  is  very 
rarely  seen.  A  smaller  species  of  the  same  family,  tho 
Vidtur  percnopterut,  although  more  properly  an  Inha- 
bitant of  the  south,  extends  its  range  to  Geneva,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon. 

The  insects  of  Switzerland  are  more  numerous  than  the  face  of  the  country,  so  thinly 
clothed  with  wood,  might  lead  us  to  suppose;  and  many  peculiar  species  of  trout  and  salmon 
abound  in  tlie  lakes. 

Of  tlic  domestic  animals,  there  is  a  good  race  of  draught  horses,  some  being  not  unfit  for 
tho  carriage.  They  are  generally  compactly  made,  vij,'orous,  and  sober;  while,  to  fit  them 
for  enduring  tho  severe  cold  they  are  so  frequently  exposed  to,  nature  clothes  the  head, 
limbs,  and  feet  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  long  hair.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a  large 
size,  but  the  particular  breed  has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  alpiue  Spaniel  (Jig,  401.)  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  preserved 

with  much  care  by  the  humane  monastics  on 
Mount  St.  Bernard.  These  beautifbl  dogs 
are  generally  two  feet  high,  and  full  six  feel 
long;  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar  appearance, 
attributed  by  some  to  the  snow,  and  tlie  high 
windy  regions  thejr  inhabit.  They  are  kept 
for  the  preservation  of  those  unfortunate 
travellers  who  are  so  oflen  lost  in  crossing 
the  pathless  snows  of  these  dangerous  moun- 
tains. Two  of  these  dogs  are  sent  out  in 
severe  weather,  to  scour  the  mountains,  one 
with  a  warm  cloak  fiwtened  to  its  back,  the 
other  with  a  basket  holding  a  cordial  nnd 
provisions.  Tli<  jr  instinct  and  sagacity  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  said  they  will  discover  persons  perishing  with  cold  and  fatigue ;  and  if  too 
exhausted  to  proceed,  they  will  lie  close  to  these  unfortunate  travellers,  to  afford  thorn 
warmth  from  their  own  bodies,  and  assist  their  resuscitation. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

Ancient  Helvetia  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural  features, 
and  the  rude  valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetians  were  fully  made  known  by  tho  grand 
expedition  undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture of  which  formed  the  ttrst  military  exploit  of  Ca;sar.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  people,  when,  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  they 
found  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  valour  and  liberty  by  a  culture  and  civilisation  which 
had  before  been  unknown  to  them. 

During  the  middle  ages,  Switzerland  shared  the  fate  of  tho  rest  of  Europe,  being  over-run 
by  tho  Huns,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and  other  barbarous  invaders.  By  them  it  was  formed  into 
a  number  of  feudal  possessions,  under  the  supremacy,  first  of  Charlemagne,  then  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  and  lastly  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which,  having  seated  itself  on  tho  impe- 
rial throne,  rendered  Switzerland  an  appendage  of  the  German  empire.    These  bvasions, 
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and  thia  deipree  of  aubjection,  were,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  plain  east  of  the  Aar, 
on  which  are  lituated  the  oitiea  of  Berne  and  Friburg ;  while  the  regions  of  the  Foreit  Can- 
tona  and  the  higher  nxxintain  valloya  remained  in  a  atate  of  rude  and  paatoral  independence, 
and  their  vaaaalu^e  to  the  empire  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  era  of  Swiaa  independence  had  been  prepared  by  the  riae  of  the  iVee  citiea,  Berne, 
Friburg,  and  Glorua,  wliich,  surrounded  by  walla,  oegan  to  defy  the  power  of  their  liege  lord. 
While  the  cmporora,  however,  proceeded  with  diacretion,  tlteir  rights  of  feudal  supremacy 
^orn  not  contcHtcd ;  but  the  violence  of  Albert,  who  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  an  hereditary  domain  of  hia  family,  brought  on  a  criaia.  The  moat  heroic  reaiat* 
ance  was  mode  by  tlie  Forcat  Cantons,  under  the  impulae  received  from  tlie  daring  courage 
of  Tell.  A  long  struggle  ensued ;  but  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  Austrian  forces 
wore  completelv  routed  by  the  mountaineers,  secureu  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
though  an  hundred  years  elapaed  before  a  ftiU  recognition  of  it  could  be  extorted-  A  ccn- 
fedoracy  of  thirteen  cantons  was  formed ;  and  the  Swiss,  engaged  in  wara  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  soon  acquired  a  high  military  reputation.  Tneir  infantry, 
an  arm  hitherto  of  little  account,  established  its  character  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  and  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  defeated  and  slain,  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  throughout  Europe.  When  tney  came  into  collision,  however,  with  the  great 
powers,  and  especially  France,  united  and  organising  its  force  into  regular  armies,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  ground ;  and  in  the  battle  with  Francis  L  at  Marignano,  their  mili- 
tary strength  was  completely  broken.  Their  reputation  for  valour,  however,  and  the  jeaJe»jsy 
of  powerful  neighbours,  secured  them  from  any  tbrcign  invasion,  till  that  great  convu.sion 
which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical  states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  and 
entire  opposition ;  but  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  presented  to  Europe  a  model  of  the 
purest  forms  of  liberty,  liad  seemingly  nothing  to  fear.  The  Directory,  however,  soon  showed 
that  they  employed  the  name  of  liberty  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  subjection  of 
Europe.  They  presented  to  the  cantons  a  new  form  of  constitution,  which  was  called  unu 
taire,  and  which  the  latter  were  required  to  adopt.  As  the  Swiss  clung  to  their  old  and 
venerated  forms  of  freedom,  an  army  was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  a  brave  and 
even  enthusiastic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
whole  to  submit  to  French  dictation.  Switzerland  became  a  new  theatre  of  war  between 
the  French,  Austrians,  and  Russians;  but  the  first  were  finally  triumphant  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Napoleon,  the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independence,  which  v/aa 
repressed,  though  with  some  popular  concessions ;  but  the  country  was  held  as  a  vassal  state ; 
and  Geneva  and  the  Valais  were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 
power,  Switzerland  again  became  an  independent  state,  though  the  new  division  into  twentv- 
two  cantons  has  been  retained,  and  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  states,  certainly 
an  odious  feature  of  tlie  old  system,  has  not  been  resumed. 

Sect.  rV. — Political  Geography,         "'    ""'"' 
That  free  constitution,  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  cantons,  was,  in  Berne,  Friburg,  and 
some  others,  modified  by  a  large  and  somewhat  severe  mixture  of  aristocracy.  Admission  to 

ftublic  offices  was  limited  to  a  few  privileged  families;  and  the  sway  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
he  Orisons,  and  other  subject  states,  was  somewhat  ripnrnus.  This  distinction  of  sovereign 
and  subject  territories  has  now  been  happily  obliterate<l  nd  even  the  interior  predominance 
cf  aristocratic  principles  is  much  broken  up;  but  each  of  the  states  has  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  its  own,  though  all  are  united  by  the  common  tie  of  the  federal  go^  emment. 

The  Helvetic  diet  consists  of  deputies  from  the  different  cantons,  which  meet  once  a  year. 
Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  be  called,  on  the  requisition  of  any  five  cantons.  This 
assembly  takes  cognisance  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and  the  general 
defence  of  the  country.  The  diet  has  been  much  occupied  by  the  unwelcome  remonstrances 
made  by  the  great  sovereigns  respecting  the  libertiei  taken  by  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  refuge  allowed  to  individuals  who  have  become  obnoxious 
through  their  support  of  liberal  opinions.  On  these  pomts,  the  diet,  conscious  of  their  own 
inferior  power,  have  been  generally  obliged  to  yield. 

The  army  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents  which  each  canton,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  is  obliged  to  fuinidi.  From  these  are  made  out  an  entire 
amount  of  33,000  men,  which,  if  judiciously  post'"  ^  in  the  strong  approaches  to  the  country, 
might,  it  is  supposed,  secure  them  against  almost  any  attack.  But  this,  though  seconded  by 
the  levee  en  masse  ot  a  brave  peasantry,  would  not  probably  avail  Switzerland  in  an  unsup- 
ported contest  with  any  of  the  great  powers.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  modem  princi- 
{)les  of  war,  which  require  the  equal  support  of  every  point  of  an  immense  line  of  opera- 
tions, it  is  supposed  that  a  country  holiling  this  limitary  position  with  regard  to  so  many  of 
the  great  powers  cannot  escape  the  occupation  of  its  territory  by  one  or  other  or  them.  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  is  also  the  employment  of  its 
citizens  in  the  servise  of  foreign  powers  as  a  stipendiary  force.    This  system  has  long  pre- 
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vailctl,  nnil  in  rc|pilarly  tuthoriied  by  the  ffovemment  The  number  in  IRIO  waa  eitimatad 
It  8(MNNK  The  lingular  conaoqucnco  folTowa,  that  those  lubjecta  nf  the  moat  ilntnocretia 
■tate  in  Buropo,  fbrm,  in  many  oaaea,  the  main  instrument  in  lupporting  the  arbitrary  power 
of  foreign  princaa. 

Smt.  V. — Productive  Indxutry, 

In  the  economy  of  Switiorlamt,  poverty  muat  of  nocemity  bo  a  prommeiit  feature.  Man^ 
portionM  of  it*  nurfkco  are  abaolutely  inaccoaaible ;  a  conaidi'rablo  portion  of  tlie  remainder  la 
lnca|Mblo  of  yielding  any  thing  that  can  conduce  tu  Uie  aunport  of  man ;  whilo  ovon  ita 
•noat  (kvourou  apota  are  tar  inferior  in  productivcnoaa  to  the  nno  plaina  of  tlio  neighbouring 
regiona.  Human  induatry,  however,  ia  em|)loyod  with  laudable  zoal  in  extracting  Ooni  an 
ungrateflil  wiil  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  produce. 

Agriculture  hero  is  noceMarilv  and  strictly  limited  by  nature.  Wheat  can  be  produced 
only  in  the  Hnest  plaina  of  the  low  country ;  maise  ceases  to  grow  at  the  height  of  20()0 
feet ;  potatoes,  barley,  and  rye  can  only  in  fkvourable  expoaurea  bo  raised  so  hif[h  as  44U0, 
though  tlioro  are  few  instances  of  their  reaching  above  6000  feet  The  country  la  thua  in  a 
great  mcaauro  dependent  on  ita  neighboura  for  the  aunply  of  ^in ;  and  ita  chief  wealth 
eonaiata  in  ita  postures.  The  meadowa  are  mown  with  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  In 
■tormy  nights,  amid  the  rugjOfed  heighta  of  the  Alps,  herdsmen  watch  in  the  chAlotti  or  rude 
log-houHOH,  and  call  out  continually  to  the  cattle,  otlierwise  they  would  take  fVight,  and  fall 
down  tlio  precipices.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
many  districts,  particularly  tliose  of  Glarus,  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  the  j  Iain  of  (Viburg; 
and  their  (truyoro  and  other  cheeses  approach  to  the  excellence  of  those  of  Loinbardy.  The 
Bwisa  cowM  give  more  milk  than  the  Italian;  nine  cowa  producing  daily  a  cheese  of  twenty* 
five  poundn'  weight  The  people  of  Dorgamo  are  celebrated  for  their  niaimgement  of  sheep 
fed  on  the  fine  pastures  of  Afount  Spliigon.  Gcncmlly,  in  these  upper  districts,  the  owner 
postures  his  own  little  field;  and  a  village  in  many  coses  holds  one  in  common.  But  the 
mcreoscd  population,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  property,  has  reduced  them  in  many 
instances  t.i  severe  distress.  Wine,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  is  mode  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  hills,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de  Voud ;  and  there  is  an  ample  growth  of 
timber,  chiefly  of  fir  and  pine. 

Manufkctures  in  Switzerland  were  long  confined  to  rude  products  for  domestic  supply ;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  lost  century,  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  some  even  of  its  finer  forma, 
waa  intro<hice<l  into  St.  (rail  and  several  of  the  southorn  cantons;  ond  the  looms,  dispersed 
through  the  hilln  hiuI  iip|)er  volleys,  enabled  the  peasantry  to  live  in  plenty,  and  caused  an 
increose  of  population.  In  St  Gall  alone,  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  fVom 
80,000  to  4(i,000  females  employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Since  the  peace,  however,  the 
general  nnd  remarkable  declmo  in  the  demand  for  manufkctured  goods  haa  thrown  many  out 
of  employment  reduced  the  wages  of  others,  and  produced  great  individuol  distress.  Geneva 
has  0  long  established  and  still  extensive  manufacture  of  watches.  The  number  of  workmen, 
indeed,  which  in  1782  was  6000,  is  now  reckoned  at  2027;  but  the  value  of  watches  ex- 
ported is  3,000,(XI0  fVoncs,  while  in  1602  it  was  only  2,376,000.  The  improvement  of  skill 
and  machinciT  seems  to  hove  increosed  the  produce,  while  the  number  of  workmen  has 
diminished.  There  is  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in  Locle,  and  othef 
districts  of  the  principality  of  Neufchfttel. 
The  commerce  of  Switzerland,  fVom  its  inland  situation,  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 

consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
its  cattle  for  corn,  colonial  produce, 
and  fine  manufactures.  Its  central 
position  occasions  some  inland  tran- 
sit trade  between  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy.  The  great  rood  over 
the  Simplon,  though  constructed 
by  Napoleon  for  military  purposes, 
produces  very  important  commer- 
cial advantages.  A  wonderful  com- 
bination of  industry  and  boldness 
haa  been  displayed  in  carrying 
roods  across  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  Such 
are  the  Devil's  Bridge  (Jig.  402.), 
spanning  a  fearful  chasm,  tlirough 
which  the  Reuss  thunders;  the 
bridge  over  the  Tesino;  the  road 
Cut  along  the  precipitous  side  ot 
the  Gemmi,  about  1600  feet  high. 
Across  tlie  great  and  rapid  riven 
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Hovuritl  larf^o  wtHxlon  bridges  have  boon  constructed ;  but  tho  largest,  that  at  SchafThauaon. 
was  duetroyod  by  the  French.  Tho  roads  are  goncrally  gooti,  especially  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  where  tlicy  are  carried  to  tho  top*  of  tho  highest  mountains.  Canals  are  scarcely 
known,  or  indwnl  compatible  with  the  structure  of  tii«  country.  The  ono  Utgun  near  a  cei^ 
tury  ago,  to  connect  tho  lakes  of  NeufchAtel  and  Geneva,  remains  unfinished.  The  t,  "> 
cantonn  of  llri  iiml  Tenino  completed  in  18530  a  v«ry  fln«  road  over  tho  St  Gothard,  tlio  pes- 
■age  of  wliicii  was  before  only  practicable  for  mules  and  hones.  In  traversing  the  Sohellehcii, 
itnas  opened  a  winding  puaage  through  enormous  masses  of  granite,  so  as  nowhere  to 
produco  any  laborious  ascent.  A  new  oridge  ia  subslituted  for  tho  (kroous  Devil's  Bridge, 
and  ttie  gallery  of  tho  Underloch  is  widened.  The  emperor  of  Aiutria  haa  opened  a  superb 
route  i'ver  the  Splugon,  with  a  view  of  flusilitating  the  communication  between  Lorobard} 
oiid  tho  Tyrol,  from  which  Switzerland  derivea  great  advantages. 

Smt.  y\.— Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

Tho  population  of  Switzerland  haa  not. been  ascertained  by  any  vorv  accurate  cenaub' 
The  number  upon  which  the  contingent  of  the  cantons  haa  Iwen  calculated  is  1,687,000 
but  this  is  now  undoubtedly  too  small.    The  actual  amount  in  1827  was  reckonc<l  bv  Ber> 
nouUi  at  1,078,000;  but,  by  a  careful  estimate,  in  tiie  limrnod  Prussian  work  entitled  Itertha, 
it  is  raised  to  2,013,100. 

As  to  national  character,  the  Swiss  ei^oy  tho  reputation  of  being  a  plain,  honest,  brave 
and  Mimple  people,  among  whom  linger  tlio  lust  rcmnonts  of  antique  anil  primitive  manners 
Their  fond  attachment  to  their  native  country  ia  conspicuous,  oven  amid  the  necessity  which 
compclii  them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  enter  tho  Wvice  of  the  neighbouring  powers.     It  ia 
observed  that  no  sooner  is  tho  Ram  dea  VacheB,  a  simple  mountain  air,  played  in  their  hear 
ing,  than  tho  hardy  «  ddiers  melt  into  tears.    An  ardent  love  if  liberty,  ever  since  the  grand 
epoch  of  their  libc-ition,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  people.    Now,  indeed,  the  influx  of 
strangers,  and  tht  general  n    ^ture  of  nations,  is  saia  to  have  broken  down  much  of  what 
waa  antique  and  peculiar  in  !^  'tss  manners;  and  travellers  have  complained  that  every  mode 
of  turning  to  account  their      uporary  pas.>ago  is  as  well  understood  as  in  the  most  frequented 
routes  of  France  and  Italy.  The  manufac^urmg  districts  also  have  undergone  a  great  change; 
but  in  tho  higher  , tHtorol  valleys  there  v^ay  slill  be  traced  much  of  the  original  Swiss  sim- 
plicity. 

Tho  religion  <  'Sw;</.orland  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  and  tho  Catliolic.  Schwei>z, 
Uri,  UnterwaKIen,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesino,  are  Catholic :  &t. 
Gall,  Appenzell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons  are  mixed.  The  others  may  be  ranked  as  Protestont 
though  even  in  Geneva  there  are  15,000  Catholics.  The  Protestant  churches  were  at  first 
strictly  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but  the  Genevan  church  has  in  a  great 
measure  renounced  the  tenets  of  this  school  of  theology.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  however,  still  prevails  throughout  Protestant  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion exhibits  thii)  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
nionarchical  principles,  it  is  established  among  the  most  purely  democratic  of  the  Swisa  repob- 
lics.  The  Protestant  cantons,  however,  are  observed  to  be  decidedly  the  most  flourisning 
and  industrious. 

Learning,  though  not  very  generally  diflbaed  throughout  Switzerland,  haa  been  cultivated 
with  groat  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a  character  more  decidedly 
intellectual  than  moot  European  cities.  The  names  of  Haller,  Lavater,  Rousseau,  Gessner, 
Ziminerinann,  and  Sismondi  throw  lustre  on  Swiss  literature.  The  great  printing  and  book- 
selling trade  which  Geneva  enjoyed  while  the  French  press  labour^  under  severe  restric- 
tiiiTiH  las  been  dimished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general  throughout  the  Protestant  popu- 
.  u  V  4  J  and  the  systems  of  education  established  by  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  Pellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  have  drawn  general  attention.  The  habits  and  general  forms  of  life  are  eah- 
Btantially  German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  and  especially  in  Geneva,  by  a  some- 
what intimate  communication  with  France. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography      *:  r"     <   •  .■  ;.  j  i     «■ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  different  cantons,  and  theb  population, 
according  to  an  estimate  formed  in  1827 : — 
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Geneva  (Jig,  403.)i  though  a  small  canton,  ia  the  inoet  intersstinfr  of  any,  from  the  inteU 

lectual  culture  of  its  citizens,  and 
the  moral  influence  whicli  they 
have  exercised  over  Europe,  It 
is  situated  ut  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Uic  lake  bearing  its 
name,  wiiero  tlic  Rhone,  which 
has  entered  as  a  turbulent  moun- 
tain torrent,  issues  a  broad  and 
pellucid  stream.  Geneva  is  not 
a  handsome  or  wcll-buill  town: 
tlic  lower  streets  ilro  shabby,  dirty, 
and  ill-paved ;  nnd  tiie  iiouscs,  four 
or  five  stories  high,  are  overshadowed  by  awkward  projections  supported  by  wooden  props. 
In  the  upper  quarters  there  are  some  ranges  of  good  houses ;  but  the  Genevans  hestow  then 
chief  study  on  their  country  residences,  wiiich,  commanding  tlie  most  magnificent  views  ot 
the  Ittko  and  the  Alps,  arc  tlicir  constant  abode,  unless  during  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
government  of  Geneva  is  less  democratic  than  formerly,  the  elections  being  no  longer  direct, 
but  taking  place  by  two  stages:  tiic  aristocratic  party  also  maintain  their  point  of  keeping 
up  a  small  garrison,  and  shutting  the  gates  of  the  city  nightly,  though  tlie  last  is  attendee 
witii  consiilcrablc  inconvenience.  Geneva  is  a  sort  of  literary  capital,  not  only  of  Switzer^ 
land,  but  of  this  part  of  Europe.  Both  sciences  and  arts  are  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour. 
Tven  the  ladies  attend  lecture^  read,  and  draw,  more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe.  The 
ni  mcs  of  Calvin,  Do  Luc,  Saussure,  Bonnet,  Tissot,  and  other  eminent  men,  adorn  its  literary 
annals.    Population,  20,(100. 

The  approaches  to  Mont  Blanc,  through  the  districts  of  Cablais  and  the  Faucigny,  belong 
politically  to  Savoy;  but  as  they  are  usually  made  from  the  side  of  Geneva,  tiie  idea  of 
Sv/ilzerland  ia  invariably  excited  by  this  mountain  and  its  mighty  appendages.  A  journey 
of  cigliteen  leagues  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Vale  of  Chamoum,  ono  of  the  most  remark- 
ublo  spots  in  Europe,  and  where  the  fullest  display  is  made  of  all  the  features  of  savage 
and  Alpine  grandeur.  This  valley  was  only  discovered  in  1741,  by  Pococke  and  Windliam, 
but  has  since  been  visited  bv  numerous  admirers  of  the  sublime  in  nature.  It  forms  a  lone 
and  narrow  dell,  Uirough  which  the  Aveyron  (Jig.  404.)  dashes  its  impetuous  waves,  ana 
404  above  which  rises,  like  a  stupendous  wall, 

Mont  Blanc,  with  all  its  train  of  attend- 
ant mountains.  Numberless  glaciers, 
whicli  have  descended  in  successive  ages 
hang  from  its  sides  in  the  most  varied 
and  irregular  forms.  Tho  valley  being 
nearly  3400  feet  above  the  sea,  Mont 
Blanc  towers  more  than  12,000  feet  per- 
pendicularly above  it,  and  with  its  at- 
tendants of  D6me  du  Goute,  Col  de  Geanf, 
and  La  Cdte,  shoots  numberless  pinnacles 
or  needles  into  the  region  of  clouds,  which 
alternately  hide  and  disclose  this  awful 
range.  By  these  gigantic  objects  Clia- 
Source  of  the  Arorron.  ^^^^j  jg  ^  jj  ^^^^  enclosed  from  the  res; 

of  the  world.  The  first  object  of  tlie  traveller  is  to  ascend  Montanvert,  where  he  enjoys  a 
comprehensive  view  of  these  extraordinary  scenes,  and  is  on  tho  borders  of  tho  "  sea  of  ice," 
which  spreads  from  this  point  for  many  leagues,  with  its  surface  broken  like  the  waves  of » 
stormy  ocean.  The  bold  traveller,  exerting  alike  hands  and  feet,  traverses  these  rugged 
masse.*,  and  in  so  doing,  enjoys  a  variety  of  tho  most  striking  scenery.  To  behold,  however, 
Mont  Blnnc  in  all  its  glory,  it  is  necessary,  by  a  rugged  and  even  somewhat  perilous  route, 
to  ascend  the  Broven ;  from  which  tliis  loftiest  of  the  European  summits  appears  in  full  view, 
and  its  snows  shine  with  a  lustre  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure.  The  neighbouring 
Bumniits  of  the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  Buet  aflard  also  fine  views  of  Mont  Blanc.  For  a  few 
daring  adventurers,  a  mightier  task  remains,  that  of  scaling  tho  sides  of  thi"!  king  of  moun- 
tains, and  reaching  its  long  unapprooched  pinnacle.  It  was  not  till  about  1700  that  Saus- 
sure, having  his  attention  strongly  directed  towards  Alpine  phenomena,  formed  the  daring 
conception  of  passing  those  walls  of  ice,  those  immense  glaciers  and  unfathomable  snows, 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  He  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  should  trace  before  him  tliis 
arduous  path,  or  should  even  make  an  attempt,  though  abortive.  Repeated  eflbrts  v.'ere 
nude,  but  in  vain,  till  1786,  when  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balmat,  having  left  Chamouni  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  and  spent  the  night  on  the  mountain  of  I^a  Cdte,  happily 
reached  the  summit  at  half  paat  six  on  the  following  evening.  At  eight  on  the  ensuini; 
morning  they  reached  Chamouni,  with  their  fiices  and  eyes  Bwelled,  and  overwhelmed  with 
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fatigue.  Saussure  then  determined,  under  the  guidance  of  Balmat,  to  undertake  the  expe-^ 
dition  in  person.  On  the  first  of  August,  1787,  he  tbmied  a  caravan  of  eighteen,  fumi8he«^ 
ivith  provisions,  poles,  ropes,  ladders,  and  scientific  instruments  (Jig.  405.).    They  left  ChH 

mouni  at  seven  in  the  rooming,  spem 
their  first  night  on  the  mountam  of  Ln 
Cdte,  and  the  second  on  the  Ddme  dii 
Goute,  11,970  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Next  day  the  declivity  was 
found  so  steep,  and  the  snow  so  hard, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  in 
it  with  hatchets;  but  at  eleven  they 
had  reached  the  summit  in  view  of  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  among 
whom  Madame  Saussure  and  her  two 
sisters  were  observing  them  through  a 
telescope;  at  which  moment  all  the 
bells  of  the  village  were  rung.  The 
travellers  near  this  highest  point  felt 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  burning 
thirst,  extreme  debility,  and  difficulty 
of  respiration.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  steps  they  were  obliged  io  pause  for  breath,  and 
spent  two  hours  in  going  over  the  last  150  paces.  These  unpleasant  symptoms  have  always 
been  experienced  by  those  who  encounter  the  very  rarefied  air  of  the  higher  atmosphere. 
The  next  ascent  was  made  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  and  the  most  recent  is  that  by  Mr.  Auldjo, 
who  has  published  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  route. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  formed  originally  part  of  the"  duchy  of  Savoy,  fi-om  which,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  conquered  by  Berne ;  but  that  state,  imbued  with  aristo- 
cratic ideas,  communicated  to  its  new  aoquisit' jn  few  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  acquired 
for  itself.  It  ruled  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  Waadtland,  as  a  subject  state,  and  with  some 
degree  of  severity.  In  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  this  territory  obtained 
its  emancipation,  and  exists  now  as  a  se^Kirate  and  independent  canton.  It  occupies  the 
wliolc  northern  border  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  does  not,  like  the  southern,  consist  of 
Alps  piled  on  Alps,  but  of  gentle  hills  and  smiling  valleys,  gradually  sloping  upward  to  the 
mcxlcrate  elevation  of  tlie  Jura.  The  vines  of  this  region  are  considered  equal  to  any  in 
Europe ;  and  the  wine  made  from  them  has  a  very  considerable  reputation.  Lausanne,  the 
capital,  enjoys  perhaps  the  finest  site  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  tlic  Leman  Lake,  it  commands  a  full  view  over  that  noble  expanse,  and  those  ranges  of 
mightiest  Alps,  on  tlio  opposite  shore,  which  are  terminated  by  the  awful  and  snow-clad  pin- 
nacles of  Mont  Blanc.  These  attractions,  heightened  by  those  derived  from  tlie  adventures 
of  Rousseau,  and  his  celebrated  romance,  have  drawn  a  multitude  of  visiters  and  residents 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  seek  there  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  r  ;tirement.  The  town, 
however,  is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  having  only  10,000  inhabitants,  though  it  has  a  fine 
Gothic  catliedral.  The  house  of  Gibbon,  and  the  cabinet  where  he  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
his  history,  are  visited  by  travellers.  Vcvay,  farther  up  the  lake,  is  a  somewhat  thriving 
little  village,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  Lausanne,  and  commanding  singularly  fine  views 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  house  where  Ludlow  resided  and  died,  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  and  the  Clarens  of  Rousseau,  give  to  this  pla"e  a  classic  character. 

The  canton  of  the  Valais  extends  from  the  head  of  the  I^ake  of  Geneva  along  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rlione,  which  almost  wholly  composes  it.  The  Valais  is  one  of  the  most 
smgular,  picturesque,  and  romantic  regions  tliat  are  to  be  found  on  tlie  globe.  It  consists  of 
a  deep  valley,  100  miles  long,  and  firom  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
the  most  enormous  mountains  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  on  the  south  by  the  Italian 
chain,  St.  Bernard  {fg.  406.),  Monte  Rosa,  the  Simplon,  and  St  Gothard ;  on  the  north 
406  ^.^jk^  /"        by  the  Schreckhorn,  the  Wetterhorn,  the 

Grimsel,  the  Gemini.  The  lower  districts, 
extending  along  the  Rhone,  are  sheltered 
firom  every  wind,  and  sometimes  exposed 
to  a  scorching  heat,  like  that  of  the  centre 
of  Afi-ica.  Their  plains  produce  grain, 
rich  pastures,  and  even  luxuriant  vines; 
but  these  gifts  of  nature  are  not  improved 
with  the  same  dili'Tence  b.?  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud.  TiU 
lately  there  was  no  road  by  which  a  car- 
riage or  wagon  could  pass,  except  one 
Convent  of  St.  B«mtid.  from  the  west,  which,  at  St.  Maurice,  is  so 

itroitened,  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  river;  and  the  gate  of  the  Roman  bridge  there 
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might  shut  iu  the  whole  Valais ;  but  Napoleon  formed  a  magnificent  route  by  Meillcrie,  to 
lead  to  his  great  military  line  over  the  Simplon,  which  will  favour  indeed  the  commerce  of 
the  Valais,  out  will  expose  iL  to  become  tlie  theatre  of  war.  This  territory  ia  exposed  above 
all  others  in  Switzerland  to  the  gottre,  that  dreadful  and  disgusting  malady,  whicii  at  once 
deforms  the  body  and  destroys  the  faculties  of  tlie  mind.  The  Valais  is  quite  a  rural  district; 
yet  its  little  capital,  Sion,  or  Sittenwilt,  with  3000  inhabitants,  aflbrds  a  market  wlicre  its  pea- 
santry can  exchange  their  cattle  and  the  produce  of  tlieir  fields.  This  place,  the  Sedunum 
of  the  Romans,  ia  picturcbque  and  vitique ;  its  castle  ia  perched  on  a  pyramidal  rock  i  and 
its  old-fashioned  walls,  towers,  and  gntcs,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fortified  monastery.  The 
batiia  of  Leuk  are  situated  5000  feet  up  the  declivity  of  tlie  Gemmi.  They  are  considei'od 
of  great  virtue  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and  ore  therefore  firequented,  though  little  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  visiters ;  nor  do  they  find  any  of 
the  usual  amusements  of  watcring-placos ;  but  the^  may  enjoy  the  extraordinary  grander.r 
of  the  views  from  the  neighbouring  summits,  extending  over  the  most  elevated  of  the  Alpine 
ranges. 

The  canton  of  Berne,  separated  from  the  Valais  by  the  great  chain  of  the  central  Aoma 
or  peaks,  though  shorn  of  its  subject  territories,  holds  still  somewhat  the  most  prominent 
place  among  the  Swiss  republics.  Berne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern, 
comprising  a  great  part  ot  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  is  well  cultivated  by  a  laborious  pea- 
santry. The  southern  consists  of  the  Oborland,  or  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  range,  a 
tract  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  where  #1500  to  $2000  is  eateemed  a  fortune,  and  tiled 
dwellings  and  glass  windows  give  to  their  owners  a  reputation  of  wealth.  The  pressure, 
however,  of  a  redundant  population  has  lately  reduced  them  to  severe  distress. 
The  city  of  Berne  (Jig.  407.),  generally  considered  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  is  situated 
^o>y  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  in  a  com- 

manding position  above  the  Aar, 
which  nearly  encircles  it  on  all 
sides.  Fine  and  ancient  woods 
reach  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  bearing  a  noble  and  even  ma- 
jestic aspect  It  buggests  the  idea 
of  a  Roman  town;  yet  its  hand- 
somest houses  and  most  sumptuous 
B,„„.  edifices  date  all  since  1760.    The 

Gothic  Cathe<lral  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  tlie  church  of  St  Esprit,  the  mint,  and  the  hospital,  are  among  its  principal  public 
buildiiws ;  while  the  private  mansions  are  handsome,  and  solid  rather  ^an  showy.  But  Uie 
magnificence  of  Berne  is  mainly  derived  firom  its  wide  and  lofly  terraces,  commanding  the 
most  superb  views  over  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps  ;  from  the  spo/. 
nous  fountains  by  which  its  streets  are  supplied  and  refi-oshed,  and  ftom  the  fine  avenues  of 
Uees  which  penetrate  through  the  city.  The  constitution  of  Berne  is  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Switzerland ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diminished  power  of  the  state,  this  spirit  is  still  in 
fiill  o-peration.  The  scramble  and  contest  for  ofiice,  even  among  the  nearest  relations,  is 
said  in  this  small  sphere  to  bo  as  eager  as  in  the  greatest  capitals.  Berne  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  a  literary  town ;  yet  it  has  a  public  library,  to  which  some  valuable  collections  are 
attached.    Population  18,000. 

The  region  of  tlie  glaciers,  extending  along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is,  next  to 
Mont  Blanc,  that  \vhere  Alpine  scenery  is  disployed  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the  most 
awfiil  and  picturesijue  forms :  the  approach  is  by  Thun,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  This  little  city,  more  ancient  than  Berne,  and  still  showing  its  strong  castle  seated 
on  a  rock,  is  interesting  only  by  its  vicinity  to  these  sublime  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
the  valleys  of  Lauterbrunn  and  Grindelwald  (Jig.  408.)  aflTord  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
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nity  of  viewing.  These  valleys  con- 
tain rich  postures,  and  a  considerable 
population ;  good  roads,  carried  through 
every  part  of  the  canton  of  Borne,  ex- 
tend a  considerable  way  up  tho  moun- 
tains. They  thus  afibi  J  advantageous 
spots  for  viewing  those  vast  scenes  of 
ice,  snow,  and  desolation,  which  are  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Here  woods 
and  meadows  border  close  on  immense 
glaciers,  wJijch;  descending  firom  the 
upper  regions,  cover  an  extent  of  about 
laOO  squpre  miles  of  territory.     From 


various  points  are  descried  those  gigantic  peaks  which  overlook  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  Tungfirauhom  or  Virgin  Peak,  the  two  Eighers,  the  Wetterhom,  the  Schreckhom,  tae 
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Finster-Aar-hom,  and  many  others  almost  as  lofty.  Occasionally  only,  amid  the  clouds  and 
mists  which  float  continuuhr  around  them,  these  mountains  show  the  grandeur  of  theit 
forms,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  eternal  snows  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  scene  is 
rendered  more  awful  by  the  sound  of  the  avalanche,  which,  in  the  higher  Alps,  is  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  like  peals  of  thunder.  Numerous  and  lofty  cascades  dash  continually 
down  these  immense  steeps :  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Staubbach  {fig.  409.), 

formed  by  the  Luschine,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar :  the 
stream  fiills  from  the  height  of  800  feet,  but  as  the 
mass  of  water  is  not  very  great,  it  spreads  out  in  ita 
descent  into  a  species  of  white  vapour,  which,  when 
illumined  by  the  rising  sun,  produces  very  brilliant 
effects.  Other  foils  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
are  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  Staublmch. 
Two  passages  from  this  canton  lead  into  the  Valais ; 
that  over  the  Gemmi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Alpine  passes.  A  great  part  of  the  road  is  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock  1600  feet  high,  and 
so  smooth,  that  from  below  no  vestige  of  a  track  can 
be  discovered.  Strangers,  who  are  carried  in  a  litter, 
must  have  their  eyes  bandaged,  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing giddy  by  lookmg  down  upon  bo  fearful  and  dizzy  a 
height.  The  passage  of  the  Grimsel  is  not  so  perpen- 
dicular, but  it  is  longer  and  more  generally  rugged, 
through  a  wondrous  succession  of  peaks  and  glaciers. 
Near  the  summit  is  erected  an  hospice,  where  a  man 
is  stitioned,  with  an  allowance  for  receiving  and  entertaining  travellers. 

The  Pour  Forest  Cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  the  cradle  of  Swiss 
liberty,  form  a  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  Berne,  and  north  of  the  Valais,  Here  Na- 
ture begins  to  lay  aside  that  awful  and  rugged  character  which  she  wears  in  the  southern 
chains,  and  in  those  enclosing  the  Rhone.  The  mountains  are  not  so  continuous,  or  so  lofty ; 
their  upper  regions  are  not  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor  do  fields  of  ice,  descending  from 
their  sides,  cover  the  surrounding  plains.  The  two  chief  heights,  those  of  Pilate  and  the 
Righi,  rise  solitarily,  like  columns,  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  above  ranges  which  do 
not  exceed  half  that  elevation.  This  country  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  Lake  gf 
Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  of  great  extent,  and  shooting  branches  in  every 
direction,  which  form  each  as  it  were  a  separate  lake.  Although  the  objects  are  not  so 
grand  as  in  the  valleys  of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Rhone,  yet  the  great  variety  of  aspects,  the 
mterchange  of  rural  and  Alpine  scenery,  the  numerous  villages  and  form-houses  perched  on 
the  cliflfs,  render  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  pleasing  portion 
of  Swiss  lands/'ape.  Some  of  the  mountains,  fhjm  their  solitary  elevation,  and  the  crumbling 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  inspire  a  constant  apprehension  of  their  breaking 
down;  a  dread  which  was  realised  about  twelve  yeais  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg, 
which  covered  eight  or  ten  leagues  of  territory  with  a  chaos  of  ruins,  and  buried  several 
villages,  with  457  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  effect  their  escape.  All  this  ter- 
ritory is  marked  with  spots  memorabk-  '"i  flic  annals  of  history  and  patriotism;  the  scene  of 
the  exploits  of  Tell,  and  of  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  thf>  little  cantons  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  Among  the  mountaii,  ,  M.o  most  lofty  and  re- 
markable is  Mount  Pilate,  about  7000  fcf-i  high,  rising  in  seven  poak^  'und  a  little  lake, 
m  which,  according  to  the  fanciful  tradition  of  the  country,  Pontius  Pil  '  invned  himself. 
It  contains  calcareous  substances,  with  numerous  shells  and  petrifection  i  he  Righi,  how 
e:  ;T,  though  little  more  than  5000  feet  high,  is  the  summit  most  frequently  ascended  by 
travellers.  From  its  southern  position,  between  tlie  Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  outpost  of  the  great  body  of  tho  Alps,  whence  the  entire  middle  chain  of  snowy 
peaks  is  seen  from  end  to  end,  and  behind  them  many  summits  of  the  Italian  range,  though 
those  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  are  hidden  by  the  enormous  masses  in  fVont  of  them. 
To  the  south  appear  the  plains  and  lower  vales  of  Switzerland,  stretching  away  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Italy ;  and  the  view  is  so  extensive,  that  from  a  cottage  recently  erected 
on  this  summit,  the  sun  may  be  seen  every  day  to  rise  and  set  over  ail  Switzerland. 

The  cities  in  this  pastoral  region  do  not  attain  to  any  important  magnitude.  Schweitz, 
the  cradle  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  is  little  more  than  a 
handsome  village,  situated  amid  the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich  meadows  and 
verdant  knolls,  embosomed  amid  rugged  clifls  and  Alpine  peaks,  tinkling  with  the  sound  of 
innumerable  cow-bolis,  and  echoing  with  the  tune  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Lucerne,  on  the 
west,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is  considerably  larger,  and  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  It  is  nobly  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake  enclosed  by  Mount  JPilate.  and 
others  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  city  itself  is  adorned  by  some 
ancient  and  venerable  structures,  and  its  different  parts,  separated  by  branches  of  the  lake, 
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are  connected  by  wooden  bridges  of  remarkable  length  and  peculiar  structure.  The  cabineUi 
of  Lucerne  contain  some  interesting  Swiss  antiquities ;  but  the  object  which  especially  attracts 
the  attention  of  strangers,  is  the  great  model  of  the  Four  Cantms,  and  the  bordering  tracU 
of  S>vitzerland,  which  the  late  General  Pfefter  spent  a  laborious  life  in  framing.  On  a  scale 
of  fifteen  inches  to  the  square  league,  and  of  ten  inches  to  the  height  of  97(K)  feet,  he  has 
modelled  in  relief  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art,  every  valley,  every  mountain  and  mountain 
path,  every  village,  steeple,  and  even  every  cottage.  The  traveller  here  sees  beneath  his  eye, 
in  a  narrow  compass,  all  those  mysteries  of  the  Alps  which  it  has  cost  him  so  much  labour 
personally  to  trace. 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  likewise  entirely  mountainous  and  pastoral,  enclosed  by  the 
high  chain  of  the  S\irren  Alps  which  surround  it  with  an  almost  inaccessible  rampart.  They 
fonn  a  decided  contrast  to  the  soft  pastoral  valleys  of  the  interior,  particularly  that  which 
surrounds  the  little  lake  of  Somen.  Here  all  that  is  gloomy  and  rugged  in  Alpine  scenery, 
its  peaks  of  naked  rock,  iU  glaciers,  its  snowy  mountains,  and  roarmg  torrents,  disappear, 
and  are  succeeded  by  rounded  hills  of  the  most  graceful  form,  covered  with  woods  and  the 
freshest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  ruml  abodei.';  which  poften  without  impairing  that 
character  of  stillness  and  solitude  which  reigns  through  every  part  of  this  romantic  valley. 
Sarnen  is  tlie  capital  of  what  is  called  the  Obwald ;  but  Stantz,  in  the  Nedwald,  is  the  chief 
city  of  the  canton.  Uri,  which  only  touches  the  lake  at  the  south-east  point  by  its  little 
capital  of  Altorf,  composes  tlie  fourth  democratic  canton.  It  extends  to  the  south  over  a 
wild  and  awful  range  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  including  that  mass  named  Mont  St  Gothard, 
which  was  supposed,  till  within  tliis  half-century,  to  contain  the  most  elevated  peaks  in 
Europe.    Altorf  has  2000  inhabitants.    At  Burglen,  near  Altorf,  is  the  chapel  of  Tell,  (Jig. 

410.)  on  the  spot  where  he  leaped  ashore, 
and  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  tyrants. 

Zug  is  a  little  lake,  with  an  encircling 
canton,  the  smallest  dud  le^^at  populous  in 
Switzerland.  The  lake,  whose  waters  are 
the  deepest  of  any  except  Constance,  is  sur- 
rounded by  pleasing  pastoral  hills,  but  of 
moderate  elevation ;  on  the  south,  however, 
the  colossal  heights  of  Righi  and  Pilate  are 
reflected  in  its  waters,  and  the  dim  forms 
of  the  glaciers  appear  in  the  distance.  The 
town  is  seated  on  a  hill  so  immediately 
above  the  lake,  that  in  1435,  a  whole  street 
fell  in  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and  sixty 
persons  perished.  The  place  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  many  warriors,  who  distinguished 
themselves  both  in  the  native  and  foreign  service.  Morgarten  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
victory  of  1300  free  Switzers  over  20,000  Austrians,  in  1315. 

Zurich,  to  the  north-east  of  Zug,  and  approaching  to  the  German  border,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  cantons,  by  its  intelligence,  industry,  and  prosperity.  The  long 
lake  on  which  it  is  situated  partakes  not  of  the  grand  and  awful  character  which  marks  the 
scenery  of  the  High  Alps.  Its  hills,  green  to  the  suiiimit,  are  covered  with  villages,  culture, 
and  habitations;  nature  appears  only  under  a  soft  and  pleasing  aspect;  tliough  still  to  the 
south,  a  dim  view  is  obtained  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  High  Alps.  The  city  of  Zurich  is 
situated  on  the  Limmat,  where  it  issues  out  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Zurich, 
with  11,000  inhabitants,  is  the  literary  capital  of  German  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  "  the  learned ;"  and  the  exertions  of  Zuinglius  at  that  era  to  restore  the 
lost  rights  of  religion,  reason,  and  humanity,  threw  a  lustre  on  its  name.  In  modern  times 
its  fame  has  been  chiefly  poetical  and  imaginative ;  an;?  the  works  nf  Bodmer,  Gessner, 
Zimmennann,  and  Lavater  have  excited  interest  throughout  Europe.  Painting  and  music 
have  also  been  cultivated  with  greater  ardour  and  success  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer 
land.  Zurich  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  with  some  manuscripts  of  importance: 
it  has  also  valuable  collections  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  three  cantons  of  Glarus,  St.  Gall,  and  Appenzell,  which  extend  along  the  i  i^iern 
frontier  towards  Germany,  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  those  of  the  west  and 
centre.  They  are  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  mountain  ranges,  which,  rising  to  the 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet,  do  not  reach  the  regions  of  perjietual  snow,  or  pour  down 
avalanches  or  glaciers  into  the  plains  beneath ;  but  rise  in  varied  shapes,  dark,  rugged,  and 
awfiil.  One  of  the  leading  features  is  the  Lake  of  WnMenstadt,  twelve  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  where  the  naked  clif&  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  to  an  amazing  height,  and  dip  so 
perpendicularly  into  the  water,  as  to  leave  very  few  points  at  which  a  boat  can  approach. 
These  mountain  walla  elsewhere  enclose  luxuriant  valleys,  which  open  as  they  proceed 
north  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  a  great  part  of  St.  Gail  and  Appenzell  presents  a 
level  surface.  Into  these  cantons  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on  a  great 
6cale,  and  has  converted  the  hardy  huntsmen  and  husbandmen  of  the  Alps  into  weavers  and 
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embroiderers.  For  some  time  a  great  increase  of  wealth  was  thus  produced.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  however,  the  stagnation  of  demand,  and  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Britain,  tb-ew  a 
great  number  out  of  employment.  Wiicn  M.  Simond  passed  through  in  1817,  he  witnessed 
extreme  distress;  beggars  swarmed  everywhere,  and  many  were  suspected  to  have  died  of 
ikmine,  or  at  least  of  deficient  nourishment.  A  considerable  revival,  however,  is  said  to  have 
recently  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  Swiss  are 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  impaired  by  this  change  of  habit 

Among  tlie  small  capitals  of  those  three  cantons,  St.  Gall  is  the  most  important  and  tht 
most  ancient.  It  contains  9000  iniicbitants.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  ray  of  light  emanated,  it  is  said, 
fiom  IixX.mkill  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  patron  saint  of  this  place  was  a  native.  Many  of 
the  maiidscripts  used  in  the  early  editions  of  the  classics  were  drawn  from  the  archives  of 
its  monastery.  Its  abbots  were  princes  of  the  German  empire,  through  whom  and  its  nobles 
the  city  was  involved  in  war  and  politics ;  and,  being  eclipsed  by  more  modern  schools,  lost 
its  fame  for  learning.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  in  1798 ;  and  the  canton  is  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  former  being  99,000,  and  the  latter  58,000.  Appen- 
zell  has  adopted  the  manufacturing  system  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  on  its  limited  ter.itory 
maintains  the  most  dense  population  of  any  part  of  Switzerland.  Though  removed  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  Higher  Alps,  it  has  several  steep  summits,  which  connnitnd  extensive 
views  over  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Tyrol  and  Swabia.  The  population  of  Appenzell 
is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  portions:  i'r."  rural,  which  is  almost  all  Catholic ;  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial,  almost  wholly  Protestant.  Glarus  is  situated  among  the  most 
rugged  and  rocky  tracts  of  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  town  lies  deep  in  a  valley,  over- 
hung by  ramparts  of  rock  so  elevated,  that  the  sun  in  winter  is  seen  only  for  four  hours  of 
the  day.  This  buried  situation,  narrow  crooked  streets,  its  diminutive  and  antiquated  houses, 
witlj  low  entrances,  heavy  doors,  and  walls  painted  in  fresco,  tlie  silence  and  stillness  which 
prevail,  unite  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  city  dug  out  of  the  earth,  like  Pompeii  or  Hercu- 
laneum.  Near  the  place  is  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments,  which  fell  in  1593  from  the  top  of 
the  Glarnisk,  a  height  of  about  8()00  feet. 

Thurgovia,  or  Thurgau,  which  stands  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the  Swabian 
border,  is  a  tract  in  which  Switzerland  loses  almost  entirely  its  peculiar  character.  Only 
to  the  south,  on  the  side  of  the  Tockenburg,  rise  hills  of  2000  or  3000  feet  high,  covered 
with  rich  meadows  and  Alpine  pastures.  The  rest  consists  of  valleys  and  plains  of  extreme 
fertility,  covered  with  vines  and  rich  harvests.  Two  crops  of  flax  are  raised  in  the  year,  and 
an  extent  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  plantations  of  pears  and  apples,  fi-om  which 
excellent  cider  is  made.  There  are  manufactures  of  very  fine  linen,  which  are  still  carried 
on,  though  the  trade  is  injured  by  the  general  use  of  cotton  stufl's.  This  territory,  previous 
to  the  late  revolution,  was  in  a  very  oppressed  state.  Eight  of  the  other  cantons  had  posses- 
sions within  it,  which  they  ruled  by  bailiffs  with  great  severity ;  and  numerous  lords  and 
convents  iiad  seigniorial  rights,  rendering  those  liable  to  them  little  better  than  slaves.  It  is 
now  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  canton,  of  which  the  little  city  of  Frankenfeld, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  bailiffs,  is  the  capital. 

The  city  of  Constance,  though  now  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  locally 
attached  to  Thurgau  and  to  Switzerland.    Constance,  during  the  middle  ages,  wos  one  of 
the  great  imperial  cities,  possessing  a  population  of  8i6,000  souls,  extensive  linen  manufac- 
tures, and  a  great  inland  trade.    In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  more  celebrated  by  the 
great  council,  vhich  attracted  2300  princes  and  nobles,  18,000  ecclesiastics,  80,000  laymen, 
and,  it  is  added,  IDOO  courtesans.    The  Romish  church  was  then  in  its  utmost  lieight  of 
power;  th'     jhduke  of  Austria  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire;  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague.  !"•■  early  movers  of  the  Reformation,  after  having  appeared  under  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor,  were  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the  council,  and  hurried  to  the  stake. 
This  spiritual  tumult  seems  to  have  banished  from  Constance  the  industry  by  which  it  had 
flourished ;  and  when,  in  1548,  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  its  decline  became  still 
more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  now  reduced  to  5000  souls:  the  grass  grows  in  tlic  streets, 
and  the  great  hall,  153  feet  long  and  60  broad,  in  which  the  council  met,  whose  iron  doors 
turn  on  plated  hinges,  and  have  the  figures  of  warriors  carved  on  thei  ;    i  ^ow  employed  as 
a  y  rn  market.    Constance  is,  however,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lai      :    iie  name,  called 
by    'o  Germans  the  Boden  "^  ^      This  wide  expanse  appears  divest.; .  of  all  the  awiul 
graiidi-ur  which  mavks  the  i, '       i  regions;  hv*  the  wide  circuit  of  its  cultivated  shoves, 
swelling  into  gentle  hills,  bears  "a  aspect  pecu;    rly  soft  and  pleasing.    Although  this  lake 
be  everywhere  surrounded  with  level  country,  it  has  the  deepest '.  i '     of  any  in  Switzerlan ' 
SchafThauscn  is  a  small  canton,  whirl)     ^uated  entirely  on  t;     ...  ih  or  German  side  of 
the  Rhino,  scarcely  belongs  to  Switzeria;  '.    nless  through  po):*.  /  :t    :■  3  arising  out  of  pecu- 
liar (Circumstances.    The  capital,  wift  6,IX)0  inhabitants,  was  ui."iimlly  an  imperial  town; 
its  biirirhers  extended  ttieir  possessions  till,  with  a  view  to  security,  they  sought  and  found 
adinitiMiicc  into  the  Helvetic  League.    The  tcrriiory  of  SchafTliausen  is  diversified  by  hills 
of  uiodi-rate  elevation,  thickly  planted  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  held  in  estiina- 
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Uon.  The  town  of  ScliotrimuMn  wu  diBtinguiihed  by  a  maffniflcent  wooilon  brid^fo  ovor 
Ute  Iliiino,  oonntrucUMl  in  1758  by  nn  artist  ot  tho  'canton  or  ApponEoll;  but  tiiia  colobratod 
•reotion  waa  burnod  down  by  tho  French  in  April,  1799,  whon  tho  Auitrinnii  obtained  pea- 

...  loraion  of  Hchutriiaiisnn.    It  ii 

K.A.t",'^'i^^tf^lfS'%      .       »r5*y-x  Btill,  however,  diBtin(^ui«hcd  and 

dt^M  MlwI^^it^M&'^^Sulliill^A*..  viaitod  on  account  ot  otio  of  the 

ffrandoaf  phonomona  of  nature, 
tno  great  tUll  of  tho  Rhino  (Jig 
411.);  to  which  Euro|)n  prcMonta 
notliing  omial.  Its  hoifriit  doca 
not  exceed  aixty  foot ;  but  it  ii 
remarkable  tor  tiie  violonco  of  ita 
fall,  tho  sound  of  ita  thund<(,ring 
wavos,  and  tho  cloud  oi  fbani 
which  it  Uirowa  into  tho  air. 
Tho  human  voice  ia  not  hoard  in 
its  cloflo  vicinity,  and  tho  aound 
reaches  to  tho  distance  of  six 
F«!i  of  tiio  BhiiM.  miles. 

RikcV,  or  Dnsol,  fnma  p.  '^thor  fVontier  canton,  and  boa  aim  characters  which  make  it  only 
impt'rtcotly  Kv,  w.  \  Mw  ,  nunuktnin  chnin  shuts  it  complotcly  in  frojn  tho  rest  of  SwitaoN 
Innd.  Tlio  rlnpoi'  <n"  thir  chain,  in  hxikinfr  towimls  Boalo,  and  doHCondinjj  to  the  fertilo 
pl.iin  niv  !lin  Uliintt,  ft^o  <■'  vrred  with  rich  pnsturoH.  Bnttle  wns  foundnd  by  tlio  Romans,  and 
omHicuHt  I.  '■'  II  <ity  <i)'  conw'qupuro  during  tho  middle  affOH;  but  it  was  in  tho  titloonth 
oonfi;  ^■  tliKt  It  .ORO  to  .m  prontost  spliimlour.  Advontnpponsly  situated  on  tho  Rhino,  whicli 
here  Ik;;  inn  to  bo  nnvijjablo,  niid  pliin-d  nt  the  point  of  union  between  Frnncc,  Switzorland, 
nnd  (J(>rumny,  it  nttnimnl  u  hif'h  doj»rcM>  of  conuiiorco  and  weattli,  and  diHtinpuishwl  itself 
likowJHo  by  a  zealous  cultivation  of  lilornturo  nnd  tho  arts.  That  of  nnintin);  was  curly  car- 
rio<l  to  porfiTtioi) ;  and  tiio  jiiirnos  of  Kmnunis  (as  a  resident),  Paracelsus,  (Kcolnmimdius,  to 
which  it  1ms  since  addod  tluw*  of  Hulor  nnd  tho  Bomoullis,  j^vo  it  a  distinjjuishnd  name  in 
tlio  world  of  letters,  Rush',  tliouph  it  bus  lust  much  of  its  thmier  imiwrtanco,  is  still  the 
seat  of  a  preat  tmuKit  trade;  nnd  forms  nn  important  military  (xwition,  from  its  conmmnd  of 
the  first  siono  bridpti  over  th«>  Rhine.  In  tho  tine  nrts,  this  city  could  boast  of  Holbein,  nn 
eminent  imintor,  many  of  whose  Iwst  works  still  adorn  its  edifices.  It  contains  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Tho  tliree  cantons  of  Ar^ovin,  Solenre,  and  Frihurjj  stretch  ftom  Basle  in  a  south-westerly 
liirection  nionp  tho  courni'  of  tlu«  Anr.  They  compose,  nlonj)f  with  a  part  of  Berne,  tho  pr«?nt 
pisiu  of  Switzerland,  encla«io«l  on  one  side  by  the  ridffo  of  tho  Jura,  and  on  tho  other  by  tho 
gfwt  rnnpo  of  tlie  central  jjlaciers.  This  plain  nresents  not  tho  same  dead  level  as  those 
of  Frnnre  nnd  Itflly,  but  is  diversified  by  detached  hills  and  branches  of  the  3nm,  some  of 
which  ris(>  even  to  tiio  heijjht  of  ftCXM)  or  (MKK)  feet;  but  these  hills  are  preon  to  the  summit, 
jjoiicmte  no  glaciers,  and  in  summer  throw  ofl' altogether  their  covering  of  snow.  This 
district,  nrconlinply,  confniiis  the  richest  jwstures  in  Switzerland,  whence  nro  produced  tin- 
Gruvt^re  nnd  other  che«>sos,  which  enjoy  so  \\\g\\  n  rei)ntation  throiiphout  Eumpe. 

Tl\e  cities  of  this  district  are  oniony  tljo  most  im)N)rtant  in  tlie  confedorncy.  Fribur^, 
with  7(HH)  inhabitants,  pictures<iuolv  situntiHl,  partly  on  an  irrepular  ridfjo  ot  rocks,  su^ 
niundod  with  walls  nnd  towers,  partly  on  the  plain  beneath,  forms  a  sort  of  capital  of  Catliolic 
Swifjterland.  The  nristocmtic  spirit  was  rarviect  in  Fniiurg  to  un  extraordinary  height;  the 
ninsjistnites  had  even,  as  at  Venice,  a  set  rol  council,  by  whoso  invisible  mnchinery  nil  a^irs 
of  state  were  conducted.  An  eminently  exclusive  spirit  still  prcvi.ils,  which  shuts  the  door 
ftjs'ninst  new  men  nnd  new  ideas,  and  opinwos  those  modem  improvements  which  have  found 
II  place  in  tho  nei^hb-  lifinjj  cantons.  S<ime  steps,  however,  though  on  n  contracted  scale, 
Imve  l>oen  fciken  towards  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders.  Morat,  in  this  canton,  a  small 
towji  on  a  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  immortalised  by  the  splendid  victory  pained  by 
the  Swiss  in  1470  over  the  preat  army  of  the  Duke  of  Burpundy,  Charles  tlie  Rasli;  a  vic- 
tory which,  after  their  lonp  strupple,  sealed  the  existence  r.nd  in  !ei  Mulcnce  of  the  Helvetic 
conff^lerncy.  On  the  spot  was  erecte<l  a  bu'ldin;'  iitai'  i.ij,'  t/ie  b- .i  t.  rif  the  15,000  (alien 
in-  nders,  which  n-as  destroyed  by  the  French  in  '■>-',  but  an  e't»disk  has  since  bf  on  raised 
Xv  '•M-imemorate  the  event  Soleum  is  a  en-'V  'vn  and  canton,  pt  'mod  by  the  samearis- 
'--ri  (ic  spirit  as  Friburp.  Tho  canton  in  :es  some  port  of  tho  ru.  pa  of  the  Jura;  snd 
V  Wosssenste-n,  a  sunnnit  innnetliately  l«  lind  the  city,  commands,  acconlinp  to  L  ^l,  the 
n        view  of  the  whole  ranpc  of  Swiss  mountnins  that  can  anywhere  be  obtained     Aarau 

:;  snmll  town  in  the  plain  of  Arpuvia,  celebrated  for  its  rich  meadows,  and  the  skill  with 

hich  they  are  irrigated.  Aarbiir;^,  in  the  nme  canton,  deserves  notice,  as  the  only  fortified 
I  :«vn  in  Switzerland. 

The  canton  of  NeufchAtcI,  includiri.'  Vallenpin,  covers  a  long  line  of  the  summits  and 
»iMeys  of  the  Jura.    This  extensive  ridpc,  which  in  a  direction  from  nortli-east  to  south- 
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woit,  ueporatei  Switzerland  from  France,  does  not  reach  that  immense  heignt,  nor  exhibit 
those  rugged  and  broken  forms,  which  give  to  the  southern  chains  so  grand  an  aspect.  It 
risos  in  the  form  of  a  steep  high  terrace,  resembling,  fVom  a  distance,  a  lofty  wall.  The 
summit  commands  the  most  extensive  and  delightfUl  views  over  tlie  plain  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  vast  rangos  of  Alps  beyond.  The  sides  heing  neitlier  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
nor  subject  to  tlio  inroad  of  glaciers,  are  clothed  with  lar^e  and  dense  forests  of  fir  in  tho 
upper  regions,  and  below  chiefly  of  walnut  trees ;  groves  of  which  enclose  almost  every  vil* 
logo.  The  political  constitution  of  NeufchAtel  presents  several  anomalies :  it  has  long  been 
subject  to  tlio  King  of  Prussia,  a  sovereign  aixsoluto  clsowhere,  but  here  strictly  limited, 
exercising  the  executive  power  by  his  governor,  but  leaving  the  legislative  functions  in  tho 
hands  of  tho  peoplo.  NeufchAtel  hos  another  r(Aation,  bv  whicii  it  forms  ono  of  the  confed- 
erated cantons  of^  Switzorlond.  On  the  whole,  the  neopir  )f  this  district  have  long  enjoyed 
civil  and  political  rights  more  ample  than  in  most  other  parts  even  of  Switzerland  ;  and  they 
accordingly  drew  numerous  emigrants  from  tho  aristocratic  cantons.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  by  tho  difficulties  witli  which  they  hatl  to  contend,  they  have  displayed  an  indus- 
try and  ingenuity  worthy  of  admiration.  Not  only  the  ground  is  carefUUy  cultivated,  but 
manufactures,  esiwcially  watch-making,  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 

The  interior  details  of  the  Jura  poaness  considerable  interest.  The  long  lako  of  Neuf- 
chAtel, twenty-seven  by  six  miles,  extends  along  its  base,  ove.-hung  by  the  rocks  and  woods 
of  tlio  mountain  rangos  above.  A  good  deal  oftimber,  floated  down  from  the  heights,  is 
conveyed  along  this  lako  and  tho  smaller  ono  of  Biennc,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  NeufchAtel  is  a  small  well-built  town,  witli  6000 
iniiabitants,  finely  situated  above  tho  lake  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  commanding 
delightful  views  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  A  Mr.  David  Pury,  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, who  made  a  fortune  of  6,()00,000  Uvres,  left  tho  whole  to  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  native  city.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  now  ancient  castle  from  which 
It  derives  its  name.  Yvordun,  at  tho  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  is  also  an  ancient  and  agree- 
able tow^.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  intellectual  culture,  and  their  city  by  the 
residence  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  the  schools  formed  according  to  his  ingenious  system.  The 
high  valleys  of  Loclo  and  Chatix  do  Pond  consist  almost  entirely  of  rocks  scattered  with 
tlie  wildest  and  rudest  irregularity ;  yet  they  are  covered  with  a  thriving  and  industrious 
population,  employed  in  tho  making  of  lace  and  watches.  Tho  natives  of  these  valleys  have 
distinguished  tlieinsclves  by  many  important  inventions  in  tho  latter  art.  A  remarkable 
object  near  Loclo  consists  in  a  deep  hollow  sunk  into  tho  heart  of  tho  mountain,  near  the 
dark  bottom  of  which  are  three  t.iills,  placed  vertically  ono  abovo  the  other.  In  the  valley 
of  Trevors  is  Metiers,  celebrated  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  has  also 
given  distinction  to  the  little  lake  of  Bicnno  and  its  island  of  St.  Pierre;  though  it  docs  not, 
m  M.  Simond's  opinion,  display  any  picturesque  beauty  corresponding  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  describes  it 

The  Grisons  form  an  extensive  canton  in  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 
They  ranked,  till  lately,  rather  as  allies  than  members  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  being 
formed  into  a  league,  or  rather  two  leagues,  called  the  Grey  Jjcague,  and  the  League  of  the 
House  of  God,  to  which  was  even  added  another,  called  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdi> 
tions.  They  aro  now  incorporated  with  tho  rest  of  Switzerland  under  the  character  of  a 
canton,  and  form  a  very  extensive  one.  The  district  is  altogether  mountainous  and  pastoral, 
though  nowhere  rising  to  that  extraordinary  elevation  which  is  attained  by  the  more  westerly 
chains.  Mount  Splugen,  however,  almost  rivals  the  rugged  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Schef- 
lenen :  tho  Rhino  in  its  early  course  flows  along  its  northern  border.  A  road,  passable  in 
summer  for  carriages,  has  lately  been,  with  great  labour,  constructed  over  the  Splugen,  and 
forma  one  of  the  principal  passages  into  Italy.  The  people  are  rather  a  per  'iar  race,  com- 
posed in  a  great  measure  of  tho  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rheetians,  whc  leak  singular 
dialects,  called  Roman  and  Ladin :  being  compounded  of  the  Latin  with  that  of  the  original 
native  tribes.  The  Grisons  have  an  interior  government  entirely  popular,  divided  into 
twenty-sixjurisdictions,  each  of  which  is  a  little  republic  in  itself:  the  towns  are  small,  situated 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  Coire  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  the  original 
seat  of  the  League  of  God's  House,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  still  containing  some  Roman 
monuments,  and  a  cathedral  of  the  eighth  century.  Population  3,000.  Dissentis  and 
Truns,  at  which  latter  the  Grey  League  was  signed,  are  only  agreeable  and  picturesque 
villages. 

The  new  canton  of  Tesino,  extending  along  the  Italian  border,  includes  the  southern  slope 
of  that  loftiest  range  of  the  Alps  by  which  Italy  is  separated  from  Switzerland.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  about  tliirty  Alpine  valleys,  among  which  the  chief  are  Levantin, 
Riviera,  Brenna,  and  Bellinzonc,  which,  though  oi  great  elevation,  enjoy,  in  consequence  of 
their  flne  southern  exposure,  a  much  milder  climate,  and  produce  grain  on  siter  more  ele- 
'/ated  tlian  can  be  done  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains.  Their  pastures,  indeed,  are  less 
•ich,  not  being  fed  by  those  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  the  snows  and  glaciers 
of  the  ''igher  Alps.    The  whole  countiy,  however,  and  particularly  the  shores  of  the  great 
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lakcH  if  Ma^rffiorc  and  Lu^no,  with  their  ornamented  islands,  preiont  almost  an  Elysian 
aspect  Yet  this,  the  most  fiivoured  by  nature  of  all  the  cantons,  is  debased  by  a  noverty,  an 
inaolence,  and  a  nefflect  of  culture  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland.  The  meanest 
races  in  German  Switzerland  are  superior  to  those  of  this  district ;  it  has  even  been  said  that 
not  a  hog  exists  in  the  former,  which  would  content  itself  with  the  habitations  in  which  the 
peasantry  of  tlie  latter  reside.  The  people  are  in  fact  of  Italian  origin,  and  never  i  njoyed 
that  independence  which  is  the  genuine  birthright  of  the  Swiss  peasant.  Their  different 
valleys  were  respectively  subject  to  Unterwald  and  the  other  cantons,  who  proved  cppressive 
masters.  Under  tlie  last  arrangement,  however,  this  yoke  was  broken ;  and  Tesino  being 
now  formed  into  an  independent  canton,  may  gradually  emerge  from  its  present  depression. 
Tiie  local  features  of  tliis  canton  are  varied  and  singularly  beautiful.  The  three  lakes 
of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Lugano,  though  partly  belonging  to  Italy,  are  in  a  great  measure 
included  within  it,  and  they  combine  Alpine  sublimity  with  all  that  is  sotl  and  rich  in  Italian 
landscape,  The  Logo  Maggiore,  which  extends  forty-four  miles  in  a  winding  line  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  seven  miles,  presents  many  enciiaiiting  spots, 
among  which  the  Borromean  Islands  arc  particularly  admired.  Originally  masses  of  naked 
rock,  they  were,  by  the  caro  of  Prince  Borromeo  of  Milan,  formed  into  terraces,  and  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  vegetation :  they  command  magnificent  views,  on  one  side  upon  the 
chain  of  tlie  Alps,  and  oa  the  other  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Locarno,  a  small  town,  finely 
situated  at  the  northern  head  of  the  lake,  serves  as  a  market  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  nu- 
merous Alpine  valleys  which  ojwn  into  it.  Lugano,  or  liavis,  on  tlio  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  largest  town  m  the  canton,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  ciiurches  and  convents, 
with  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Lake  of  Lugano  is  broken  into  several  gulfs,  all  of  wliich  dis- 
play the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  scenes.  It  abounds  remarkably  in  fish,  of  which 
20,000  to  30,000  quintals  are  sent  weekly  to  Milan,  This  territory  hen  given  birtli  to  many 
eminent  architects.  The  northern  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  enclosed  by  some  of  the 
rudest  moimtains  of  the  Orisons,  where  the  scene  passes  gradually  into  the  rich  and  orna- 
mented plain  of  Lombardy.  Meantime  the  dignity  of  capital  of  the  canton  is  given  to  Bel- 
linzone ;  a  pleasant  small  town,  commanding  the  Val  d'Airolo,  and  consequently  the  passage 
over  tiie  St.  Gothard.  By  this  road  there  is  a  constant  conveyance  of  cattle  and  iioraes,  of 
whicli  an  extensive  autumnal  market  is  held  near  Bellinzone.  A  remarkable  battle  was 
fought  here  in  1422,  between  the  Swiss  nnd  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
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Germany  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  exercising  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  political  aflairs  of  that  continent  There  is  a  peculiar  complica- 
tion in  its  geography ;  for  not  only  is  it  divided  into  numerous  states,  of  every  varied  dimea- 
sion  and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporated  into  their  territory.  We  propose,  however,  in 
our  description,  to  preserve  tnai  ot  Germany  as  much  as  possible  distinct  and  entire,  only 
exhibilirp",  under  the  political  section,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  resources  of  the  great 
states,  ;.om  whatever  source  these  may  be  derived. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Germany  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  by  Denma-k 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  by  Poland  and  Hungary ;  on  Die  south  by  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  west  by  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  It  lies  nearly  between  45°  and  55°  north  latitude,  5°  and  20°  east  longitude; 
extending  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550  from  ciist  to  west.  Its  entire  dimen- 
sion is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  11,604  German  square  miles,  equal  to  about  250,000  British. 

In  its  surface,  Germany,  in  different  parts,  presents  remarkable  contrasts.  The  southern 
border  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  the  loftiest  and  steepest  chain  in  Europe.  The  Oorteler  and 
the  Great  Glockner,  in  the  Rhetian  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  are  respectively  14,400  and  12,000 
feet  high  ;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  highest  in  Switzerland.  From  tliis  main  southern  bar^ 
rier,  lower  branches  descend  and  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  country ;  the  Black 
Forest  (Schwartzwald)  in  Swabia ;  the  Seven  Mountains  (Siebengebirge)  on  the  Rhine ; 
the  metalliferous  chain  of  the  Hartz  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia. 
Of  these,  however,  few  rise  higher  than  from  3000  to  ^W  "jet  They  terminate  about  the 
middle  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  north  forms  a  port  ^  Mat  vast  continuous  plain  which 
reaches  from  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frontier  of  Asia.  <Ja  the  extreme  north  it  fails  so  low 
that  dikes  md  other  barriers  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
ocean.  T.'.is  very  level  surface,  u  d  the  great  extent  of  sand  impregnated  with  marine 
cxuviffi,  su;,  est  the  idea  that  this  region  had  emerged  from  the  sea  more  recently  than  the 
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southern  division.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  rugged  mountains  in 
the  south,  and  sandy  plains  in  the  west,  Germany  is  on  the  whole  a  verj-  productive  region, 
[ts  finest  soils  are  found  in  the  intermediate  tracts,  between  the  steep  elevations  of  the  south 
and  the  dead  flats  of  the  north.  The  latter  an  best  fi^,^  for  corn ;  while  vines  and  flruits 
cover  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  southern  territory. 

The  greatest  rivers  of  Europe  roll  through  Germany  in  various  directions.  The  sovereign 
Danube  rises  in  its  fUrthest  western  border,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  duchv 
of  Badrn.  Formed  by  the  union  of  three  small  streams,  it  flows  nearly  due  east  throuf^Q 
the  whole  bieadth  of  southern  Germany,  watering  the  dominions  of  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
and  Austria ;  and  tlien  continuing  through  Hungary  and  Turkey,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Bliick  Heu.  Its  course  through  Gctmany  is  estimated  at  432  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
at  Ulm ;  but  the  current  being  afterwards  obstructed  by  cataracts,  it  contributes  less  to 
internal  commerce  than  any  of  the  great  German  rivers.  From  the  grand  Alpine  boundary 
on  tiio  south  it  receives  importu  it  streams,  tJie  Lech,  the  Iser,  the  Inn,  the  Ens ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  the  Bohemian  mountains  press  it  too  closely,  and  direct  all  their  waters  north* 
wards.  The  great  Illyrian  tributaries,  the  Rave  and  the  Drave,  though  partly  German,  do 
not  enter  the  Danube  till  after  passing  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the 
iieai  t  of  Switzerland,  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  St.  Gothard ;  and  in  approaching  Ger- 
many passes  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  for  some  further  space  it  divides  Ger- 
many from  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  from  France.  Near  Landau  it  enters  Germany, 
within  whose  borders  it  pursues  its  course,  till,  passing  into  the  Netherlands,  it  spreads  into 
several  broad  estuaries,  and  leaches  the  ocean.  Its  largest  eastern  or  German  tributary  is 
the  Mayn,  which  flows  through  Franconia,  and  by  its  junction  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  Jjower  Rhine.  From  the  same  side  come  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Neckar,  the  Lahn, 
the  Ro3r,  and  the  Lippe.  The  Moselle  and  the  Mouse,  which  pour  in  large  accessions  from 
the  west,  belong  more  to  France  than  to  Germany.  The  Rhine  is  navigable  from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  Switzerland,  and  is  of  signal  benefit  to  internal  commerce.  The  other 
gre?t  rivers  are  altogether  German.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  follows 
a  winding  course  through  Bohemia,  where,  by  its  tributaries  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it 
drains  all  the  waters  of  that  mountainous  region.  Thence  it  enters  Saxony ;  and  after  pour- 
ing a  broad  stream  through  the  various  territories  of  northern  Germany,  flows,  by  a  wide 
estuary,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its  entire  course  is  reckoned  by  Hassel  at  623  riiilea  It 
receives  fifty-three  tributaries ;  of  which  the  principal,  besides  those  already  mentisned,  are 
the  Saale,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Unstrut,  and  the  Havel  bringing  those  of  tlie  Spree. 
The  Elbe  is  a  navigable  river  of  vast  benefit  to  German  commerce.  The  Oder,  a  Prussian 
river,  rises  in  Moravic ,  ♦lows  through  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  eaters  the 
Baltic  by  three  mouths,  after  a  course  of  392  miles.  It  receives  the  Neisse  and  the  Bober. 
The  Wcser,  the  river  of  West  'nlia,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda. 
From  that  point,  under  the  ■  of  Wcser,  it  has  a  course  of  200  miles ;  the  previous 
course  of  the  Werra  had  bee  ±.  J  miles.  The  navigation  is  good  both  on  the  Weser  and 
its  tributaries. 

Few  lakes  of  any  consequence  are  for.iied  by  the  German  waters.  Tl  9  Lake  of  Constance, 
indeed,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See,  has  the  greater  part  of  it  Tuit  in  Germany ; 
but  it  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  Take  of  Garda, 

though  it  touches  the  Tyrol,  is  more  than  half  Italian.  All  the  others  aiiiall  and  local 
features.  On  the  coast  of  the  B"Hic  there  are  some  haffs,  whioh  aro,  strictly  speaking,  bays, 
being  connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SoBSECT.  1. — Geology.  I 

I.  Primitive  and  tfr«»»'to^  districts.  The  primitive  and  transition  districts  in  Germany 
are  the  following: — i.  "  .  ire  centra]  parts  of  the  Alps,  from  the  east  of  Switzerland  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  z.  Tiie  western,  or  the  ranges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhbe,  which 
includes  much  of  the  Black  Forest  (Schwartzwald),  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Spessart.  3. 
Rhenish  slate  mountains,  in  north-western  Germany,  which  extend  from  W.N.W  to  E.N.E. 
4.  Hartz  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  6.  The  great  eastern  primitive  and 
transition  country,  including  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
and  part  of  Bavaria;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube;  on  the  west  by  the  flat  country 
of  Reg?n8burg,  Aniberg,  Bayreuth,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Berka;  on  the  north  by  the  plaiiia 
of  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  Silesia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach,  Rudol- 
stadt,  Altenburg,  Leipzig,  Wurzen,  Grossenheim,  Gorlitz,  Lauban,  Lignitz,  and  Breslau; 
on  the  east  by  the  flat  country  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Lauait?. :  asd  fcrmisg  a  great  c(m- 
Rccted  system. 

Primitive  rocks.  The  chief  Neptunian  rocks  of  this  division  are  gneiss  and  micu  slate, 
with  subordinate  clay  slate,  whitestone,  lime,  tone,  and  hornblende  rock :  Uie  Plutonian  are 
granite,  syenite,  &c. 
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Part  III 


O-  >*  Soniotininn  ihn  ft'lHimr  in  tlin  (fnomn  In  in  tho  nliito  uf  kao-lin  or  porcrlnin  ••iirlli, 
U  *".  lUfnorKol!,  on  t)i)>  JMniib<>.  Ocrniiioiiiilly  it  rontniiiM  tulc,  or  cryMtiilM  of  liornlili'niln; 
n.n  T  irelj  .lio  inion  ia  mipuianUxl  liy  ffraphitf  or  bluck  Umi,  or  tint  ^mpliito  iit  tliii|MMoil  ii4 
Toil  ■  n»  at  IIiifm<r/.i-ll,  Rudordint;,  lAnifonMilorf,  I.i)it/*<rlii>r(r,  itnil  /wio/.i'l,  in  liavuriii;  iiiul 
in  ilillnnMit  |iiirtNo>'  l,ow(<r  AiiNtria.  In  thn  wcHtorn  llltlinicrwnld,  tlm  inira  in  the  Knuiivi  ji 
rcplaoiMl  liy  inn?  inii;ii,  Kniiill  contcmiioriinoodH  voinn  of  tin*  Ni'pliininii  (friinilo  of  llio  Srhwiirt/- 
wnid,  mill  oIIm  r  riiiii|i'H.  'J.  Mini  ululf,  TIiIm  rock  I'xIiiliitH  itH  iir<niil  chnriK'tiTN;  ix  oUiorvcd 
paxHinti  into  )vii(>i>us  itnJ  nl«o  iilti'rniilni;;  in  Ih<(Im  with  tliiit  ruck. 

Siitiiinliualf  primilivi  r<>fk$,  Clny  Hliitp,  liini'Mlonc,  and  lioridilcndn  rook,  aro  the  jirincj. 
pill  huliordiimto  |iriinilivo  rock*. 

1.  ( liiif  ulalf.  Thin  roc't,  which  i«  nimoiit  rntiroly  coniixisiMl  of  ininiito  bciiIch  of  mien, 
roHlH  upon  the  inicii  hliiti',  mid  iiIho  nltcrniitcH  with  it,  Thcno  thrco  rockM  occur  iiiorn  or  Iosh 
diNliiutly  Htriitiliod;  uiui  in  ninny  partM  in  (iurniany,  tl>o  direction  of  tho  htriitii  iw  from  N.K. 
to  S.VV. 
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'i.  fiitnritonf.  Thif  rock,  which  in  in  the  <r;M  of  marble,  occun  not  only  in  ref^ular, 
contiiiiioiiM,  ami  extonaivo  limlH,  but  alio  in  cmf  arc.lvely  abort  beda,  many  of  which  an 
■oniRtiinoM  obiMtrvcd  in  tho  aumo  mountain  fo''  ^wuifr  •  ich  otlier  in  unintorruptoU  auccoMion 
for  inilua. 

8.  Unrnhlmde  rocki,  Fino  diaplaya  of  the  i.  rucka  occur  in  the  (fneiaa  of  Uio  Btihmer- 
walil ;  nnii  (nicloao,  oa  ia  tho  caio  in  ncandinavia,  ropoaitoriea  of  magnetic  imn  ore.  There 
in  a  ri'iniirkaljlu  rvnninblanco  in  tho  priiiiitivo  Noittunian  rocka  of  both  countrinf.  In  the 
Bdhiiii'rwiild  wn  find  not  only  tho  aame  variotiox  of  (rnoiiM,  but  nlao  the  aamo  Hiibordinate 
bodH,  DM  (H'ciir  in  Hcanilinu\  la ;  alio  aimilnr  vein*  and  inaaaoa  of  frranite,  containiuff  many 
ditrnrcnt  iiiiiicinU  of  tlic<  KiiiiK!  ii|K*cica  ad  tlioiio  which  wi'ru  tbrmerly  conaiderod  hh  ciiarac 
torixtic  of  tho  iiorthurn  priinitivo  rof;ion.  Tliua  wo  tind  in  tho  woHtorn  part  of  tliu  liitlimor 
walil,  in  tliu  true  nrimitivo  cnntro  of  Onrmany,  tho  albitn,  triphitiiu,  [wtalitn,  tuiiliilito;  and 
in  tiio  iMiMtorn  half  of  that  cliain,  on  tho  Moravian  frontier,  tho  red  and  frmpn  Norwnffian 

Sarni't,  llio  I'pidotu  of  Arondtil,  and  tho  aumo  black  auffito  and  coccolito  on  in  Ncandinavia. 
^urtlxT,  tho  iiiiilacolito  of  I'ttrgaa  occurH  in  tlio  liincatono  of  ZitoHch,  and  thoro  nlw)  tho  wolU 
known  coiiiliiiitition  of  mirnut  and  idocraMo.  JiiiHtly,  tho  hornblomlo  rocka  of  WniKNomburif 
contuiii  opidoto  and  prchnito,  tliotio  of  Jamoliz  harrnotomo,  and  of  Marchendorf  titilbite.  The 
Icpidolitu  of  Itozcna  in  Moravia  occura  in  a  maaa  of  granito  cncloaed  in  g^ioias;  and  it  ia  aaid 
tlio  Hiiinu  locality  attbrda  alao  tin  oro  and  white  toiMz. 

4.  WhitetUme.  Thia  rock  somotimcH  enclomca  inoRaca  of  pioiaa,  and  ia  fVtiiunntly  lur* 
roundnd  with  pfnoiaa,  mica  alato,  and  clay  alate.  It  otlon  containa  embedded  crytitala  ot 
fifarnct  and  cyanito ;  Iohb  iVcquontly  of  homblnndc,  mica,  quartz,  and  coppor  pyritoa.  It 
generally  rcHtn  upon  (^neiHs,  and  is  obHorvcd  |Nu*Nin|>|  into  that  rock,  and  oIho  into  a  kind  of 
Neptunian  f^runito.     It  is  a  more  abundant  rock  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
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Saxony,  the  southern  Bdhmerwald-gebirge,  on  the  Austrian  and  Moravian  frontiers;  the 
Alps  of  Saltzburg,  of  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria,  contain  deposits  of  this  rock. 

5.  Serpentine.  Some  varieties  of  this  rock  occur  embedded  in  limestone  in  Neptunian 
strata,  and  therefore  these  are  probably  of  aquatic  origin. 

II.  Transition  tticks.  Neptunian.  These  are  clay-slate,  with  quartzo-talc^  or  micaceous 
rocks,  and  older  grey wacke ;  newer  grey wacke,  with  newer  clay  slate ;  transition  limestone, 
flinty  slate  or  Lydian  stone,  whet  slate,  anthracite.  1.  The  older  greywacke  and  the  talcy 
rocks  connect  the  transition  and  primitive  deposits  with  the  newer  greywacke  and  clay  slate, 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  2.  The  newer  or  true  greywacke  and  its  clay  slate  some- 
times contain  organic  remains,  as  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  Rhine  district,  &c.  The  fossils 
<Tom  the  animal  kingdom  are  generally  casts,  or  they  are  changed  into  limestone  or  brown 
ironstone.  The  most  frequent  are  trilobites,  or  fra^enta  of  eucrinites  and  madrc;x)rite8 : 
fiMsil  bivalve  shells  also  occur,  such  as  terebratulites,  ammonites,  orthoceratites,  &c.  Some 
plants  are  likewise  met  with,  and  are  generally  calamites. 

The  limestone  occurs  in  interrupt^  beds,  thus  exhibiting  the  same  mode  of  distribution 
as  in  the  primitive  deposits. 

3.  Limestone  of  the  talcy  quartz  rocks.  This  in  general  aspect  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  primitive  limestone  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  transition  class.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
brecciated  marbles  of  commerce  belong  to  this  part  of  the  geological  arrangement  Lime- 
stone of  the  true  greywacke  is  more  compact  than  the  former,  and  also  differs  from  it  in 
frequently  containing  fossil  organic  remains,  viz.  trilobites,  calymenites,  asaphites,  orthoce- 
ratites, madreporites,  &c.  Many  of  these  limestones,  when  cut,  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  are  highly  valued  as  marbles.  Caves,  containing  remains  of  extinct  animals,  occur 
in  the  limestone. 

4.  Flinty  slate  and  Lydian  stone.  These  minerals  occur  in  beds  in  the  greywacke  and 
clay  slate.  It  is  remarked  that  the  greywacke  and  clay  slates,  in  districts  where  the  beds 
of  flinty  slate  occur,  are  sometimes  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  a  fact  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  these  rocks. 

5.  Whet  slate  or  whetstone.  This  slate,  so  well  known  in  the  arts,  occurs  in  small  beds 
in  some  districts  in  the  clay  slate. 

6.  Anthracite  or  glance  coal,  Beds  of  this  coal  occur  in  the  Hartz,  Westphalia,  and 
Bohemia. 

Plt'tonian  primitive  and  transition  rocks. — Granite.  Those  great  bodies  of  granites, 
which  are  intermixed  with  the  Neptunian  primitive  strata  at  their  junction,  and  which  also 
send  out  branches  or  arms  among  those  strata,  may  be  considered  as  of  primitive  formation ; 
while  the  granites,  which  are  confined  to  transition  rocks,  and  affect  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  primitive  does  the  primitive  strata,  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  transition 
class.  The  Alps,  Riesengebirge,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Bohmerwald-gebirge,  the  Hartzgebirge, 
afford  examples  of  these  granites. 

Syenite.  This  rock  in  general  is  said,  in  Germany,  to  be  newer  than  many  even  of  the 
transition  rocks.  It  may  be  well  studied  in  Moravia,  where  it  abounds.  Tlie  trap  rocks 
connected  with  the  syenite  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

III.  Secondary  rocks.  Neptunian.  The  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  secondary  class,  are  comparatively  less  frcquer,t  and  abundant  in  Ger- 
many than  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  in  other  quarters;  but  in  insignifioant  deposits,  when  contrasted  with 
its  extraordinary  abundance  in  Britain.  The  most  extensive  coal-fields  are  those  in  Silesia. 
In  many  places,  as  Halle,  Zwickau,  Thrandt,  Forest  of  Thuringia,  and  also  in  Silesia,  the 
coal  formation  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  with  that  red  sandstone  known  under  the 
name  rothliegende. 

The  secondary  formations  that  succeed  the  coal  deposit  may  next  be  noticed. 

Magnesian  limestone,  or  zechstein.  This  formation  was  at  one  time  believed  to  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  great  limestone  range  of  the  Alps ;  hence  was  named  Alpine  limestone . 
the  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  occurs  in  but  small  quantity  in  the  Alps,  tlie  limestone  of  that 
ran^fe  belonging  to  a  newer  formation.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  its  colours 
are  gray,  brown,  yellow,  and  black.  The  fossil  organic  remains  which  most  particularly 
ciiaracterise  it  are  fishes  of  various  kinds,  and  particular  kinds  of  amphibia.  Fossil  crabs  of 
the  trilobite  tribe,  and  the  productus  longispinus  of  Sowerby,  occur  in  it,  Terebratulites 
and  encrinites,  particularly  the  E.  ramosus  and  T.  alatus,  cristatus,  lacunosus,  and  sufHatus, 
Impresfiions  of  flustra  also  occur,  and  fossil  mytili  and  tellinoe.  Fossil  fruits,  and  impressions 
of  sea  and  land  plants,  add  to  the  ^"riety  of  organic  remains  in  the  formation.  It  occurs  in 
the  Hartz,  Hessia,  Hanau,  Thuringerwald,  Schmalkalden,  Frankenberg,  &c. 

New  red  sandstone.  This  vast  deposit  is  divided  in  Germany  into  three  great  systems ; 
an  inferior  and  superior  red  sandstone,  each  abounding  in  variegated  marls,  the  one  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  great  limestone  formation  called  the  shell  limestone,  or  muschel  kalk. 
The  lowest  system  of  variegated  limestone  contains  a  Erood  many  interesting  fossil  plants, 
cr  ,  *^y  coi.iferae  and  ferns ;  also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  approaching  very  nearly  in  chor- 
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acter  to  those  of  the  shell  limestone  and  upper  formations,  but,  as  well  as  the  plants,  differing 
essentially  firom  any  fossils  of  the  magnesian  limestone  and  lower  formations.  It  frequently 
contains  salt  and  gypsum. 

Shell  limeitone.  This  ibrmation  is  seen  in  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Gotba,  and  Hanover, 
resting  upon  the  variegated  sandstone,  and  capped  by  keuper.  All  the  salt-mines  in  the  \aag- 
dom  of  Wirtemberg  occur  in  it  Jftger  found  in  it  fossil  remains  of  several  remarkable  extinct 
amphibious  animals:  these  are  plesioeaurus,  ichthyosaurus,  and  an  unknown  reptile;  and 
the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  plates  of  a  turtle,  many  ports  of  fishes  of  new  genera,  &c. 

Keuper.    This  formation  of  green,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls,  is  seen  on  a 

ailendid  scale  at  Stutgard,  where  it  rests  upon  shell  limestone,  and  is  covered  with  lias, 
alamites,  and  equisetaceous  plants,  resembling  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England,  and 
also  two  new  species  of  saurians  (cylindricodon  and  cubicodon  of  Jager)  are  found  in  it. 

IAm.  The  lias,  marls  and  gnr^ite  limestone,  with  many  identical  English  fossils,  are 
seen  in  Wirtemberg,  the  north  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Six  new  species  <^ 
ichthyosaurus,  five  of  which  are  known  in  England ;  six  or  seven  genera  of  fishes,  two 
species  of  urustacea;  eleven  species  of  ammonites;  twelve  species  of  belemnites,  scaphites, 
nautili  and  numerous  other  shells  common  to  the  English  Vob,  are  found  at  Banz  near 
Coburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn.  The  pentacrmites  briareus  of  the  English  lias  ia 
common ;  besides  several  species  of  corals  hitherto  unobserved  in  the  lias  of  England. 

Inferior  oolite.  This  is  a  great  arenaceous  deposit,  generally  highly  ferruginous.  In  the 
gorge  called  the  Porta  Westphalica,  by  which  the  Weser  escapes  into  the  plains  of  Minden, 
there  is  a  fine  display  of  all  the  shales,  sandstones,  beds  of  oolite,  &c.,  of  wli'  V.  the  inferior 
oolite  is  composed.  It  contains  many  characteristic  British  fossils,  and  in  many  places  through- 
out Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Franconia,  &c.,  it  caps  the  lias.  The  vex- 
mginous  sandstones  of  this  formation  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lias  both 
by  superposition  and  fossils. 

Middle  oolite,  Jura  limettone.  The  mineralogical  characters  of  the  middle  oolite  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  are  essentially  different  from  those  rocks  of  the  same  age  in 
Westphalia  and  Hanover ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  shales,  sandstones,  &c.  just  described,  they 
consist  in  one  part  of  compact  cream-coloured  limestone,  and  in  another  of  dolomite.  In 
Franconia,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  bears'  caves  in  the  hills  opposite  Banz, 
and  in  many  other  places,  the  dolomite  usually  caps  the  limestone,  the  latter  containing  the 
greater  number  of  fossils.  In  these  groups,  and  in  the  inferior  oolite,  there  are  many  species 
of  ammonite,  and  about  sixty  species  of  scyphia  from  the  middle  Jura  limestone,  and  also 
many  corals.  At  Solenhofen  there  are  several  quarries  of  a  slaty  or  rather  tabular  compact 
limestone,  which  is  valued  as  a  lithographic  stone.  This  Solonhof  stone  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  Engknd,  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the  oolite  for- 
mation in  Germany,  lying  consequently  immediately  below  Uie  green  sand.  The  higher 
members  of  the  oolite  group  of  England,  viz.  coral  rag,  Portland  stone,  &c.  have  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  central  Germany,  though  they  may  exist  in  Hanover. 

Cfreen  sand.  This  formation,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Germany,  is  generally  divisible,  as  in 
England,  into  lower  or  quartzy  limestone,  and  upper  or  chalky  sandstone ;  the  fbnner  known 
in  many  districts  as  the  quader  sandstein,  the  latter  as  the  planer  kalk.  Fine  displays  of 
these  two  rocks  occur  in  southern  Hanover  and  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz,  where  the 
lower  sandstone  is  sometimes  a  highly  ferruginous  rock ;  at  other  times,  a  white  sandstone, 
in  which  character  it  ranges  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
In  Westphalia  the  green  sand  deposit  is  said  to  approach  still  nearer  in  characters  to  the 
English  group. 

Chalk.  This  deposit,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  series,  occurs  in  varions  localities  in 
the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany,  in  some  points  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
deposits  high  in  the  Alps,  with  chalk  fossils,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  by  many  geo- 
logists maintained  to  be  portions  of  the  chalk  formation,  borne  aloft  during  the  upraising  of 
these  mountains. 

ly.  Tertiary  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  rocks  aro  considered  as  distributed  in  fire  great 
barins,  the  limits  of  which  are  thus  designated : — 

1.  Basin  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded  in  some  measure  by  the  fUIowing  towns  :— 
Hanover,  Wolfenbuttcl,  Magdeburg,  Cothen,  Halle,  Merseburg,  Zciz,  Gmnnsi,  Groesen- 
hayn,  Bunzlau,  Strehlen,  Niesee,  Loislau,  and  Proskau ;  and  extends  fbrtber  into  Poland 
and  Russia.    Towards  the  north  it  terminates  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  Bohemian  Basm,  bounded  by  the  mountains  that  lie  around  Bohea>ii»M  •  great  circulai 
valley. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Rhine. 

4.  Bavarian  and  Upper  Austrian  basin,  including  the  tertiary  plain  of  Swalm,  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Austria. 

6.  Basin  of  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  including  the  flat  connty  of  Ls^er  Asstris,  ana 
the  great  plains  of  Hungary. — ^These  five  basins  ot  hollows,  noM^  filed  with  marine  and 
lacustrine  deposits,  were  formerly  great  inland  seas,  situated  at  different  hetrbts. 
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Pt'ilnnUm  nfcontluru  nml  trrlinry  roehu,  Tlicim  iiro  porpliyrioR  nnd  trapn  of  varioua  kindi, 
whioii  linvd  1>  i-n  wtiit,  from  ImiIdw  nt  dittbront  jpiiriodi  durinfr  tlin  fommtion  o'"  tlio  aocondary 
donuiit^,  ttiid  iilm>  in  [Mirl  no  liiUt  itn  llio  Ibriimliun  of  llio  tortiiiry  riK-.b.     Kuido,  Saxon  Era- 

Somrjro,  Ilorwiii,  nnd  Hohcmin,  iiro  rich  in  traj)  rork«.     Old  volvanUt  roc.kn  njjo  occur  in 
ifliircnt  |mrl«  of  (Jnrnmny,  oii|M)ciRlly  in  tlio  neighbourhood  of  tho  Rhii  "<, 
V.  Alluvial  ilffio»il».   Tlioiin  oeoiipy  grout  IracUn  of  country,  especially  in  tlio  nortliorn 
p«rtof(}«)rnmny.  ir  i.m 

SuBiiwiT.  2. — notany  qf  Germany,  the  Netherlaiulu,  and  Pohtni' 

ThoHo  nnt  countricH,  wliicii,  liownvor  iiitoroBtinf^  in  thtnnnolvoN,  do  nut  alford  any  cliaractor 
CO  |HHMiliarly  Mtrikinir  in  thoir  voftt^tation  lu  to  rondor  it  necoMiiiry  to  dwtdl  uiMin  it  hore. 
Am  may  Imi  «<x))octod  tVoin  thoir  Hituntior,  tiio  mMithorn  planta  of  tho  country,  bonluriniLr  upon 
th«  Dulf  of  Vonio) ,  |wrtakn  of  tlio  natiiro  of  thn  Italian  productions  and  tho  adjaccni  iiiiuros 
of  thn  Adriatic.  'I  ho  midland  |>artii  yiold  a  tlora  vory  Himilar  to  that  of  thu  niiddlo  and  north 
ofl'Vanco;  thn  niountninM  to  that  of  Hwit/crland;  while  tho  northern  part»  l)oar  a  consider- 
ablo  atllnity  to  Kn^land.  Ilunffnry  incliidon  niountaiuM  exhibiting  n  hi^lily  heuutillil  vojyfuto- 
tion,  and  which  Iuim  ^iven  rino  to  tho  Hplenilid  Flora  Hungarica  of  VValdHtoin  and  Kitaibol; 
but  tlu)  plantH  are  mora  intorutitinff  to  tiio  botanist  tlian  to  tho  fjfonoral  reader,  and  )Mirtako 
of  oil  alpinu  olmractor. 

SvBRBCT.  3. — Zmlofiy, 

Tho  Koolojiry  of  flernmny  !  connnonsurato  in  ini|)ortanco  with  tho  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory Kenernlly  included  i-iider  tliat  name,  and  to  tho  diversitiod  nature  of  its  surface.  Tho 
lofty  mountains  and  vast  forcstn  of  liunfjfnry,  llohvuiia,  Poland,  iVc,  >{ive  Hhellur  to  a  much 
larjfor  pro|H)rtion  of  the  tiutivo  Hurii|)<<an  quadruiKHls,  tlian  is  to  bo  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
otiier  jxirt  of  the  t.'oulinent.  The  celehrateil  'viid  oxen  of  antiijuity,  tiio  Iws  Urusi,  if  wo 
may  trust  the  r.iwlojrical  knowli'djift'  of  travellers,  ap|>cnr  to  have  existed  in  tlio  (.'arpatliian 
(lirestM  within  the  last  century,  but  it  has  lon^  Iwen  extinct  Imtli  there  and  in  Lithuania. 
lioom,  in  former  times,  wen  very  numerous,  and  are  still  asserted  to  bo  oc 'asionally  mot 

witJi.  'J'he  Wild  Hoar  is  not  uncommon,  tiiid  Wolves  still  1cb8 
fo;  bet  the  t'haumis  (./fif.  414.),  oiico  common  in  Curniola  and 
the  t'arpati.ian  eluMii,  is  now  rarely  seen.  This  remurkablo 
nninial  inliiiDJlti  the  wildest  and  mwt  abrupt  precipices,  but  docs 
not  ascend  ..i  tJiose  elevated  heights  wliicl.  the  Ibex  alone 
deli};!  ts  to  visit:  it  runs  witii  raiiidity  alon;;  .lie  most  perpen- 
dicular lodjre.s,  sprinjifinfj  across  precipices,  and  boundiniof  firom 
ix"k  to  nK".k.  with  a  steadiness  imd  socuril.v  truly  wonderful. 
If  pursue*!  by  the  hunter  beyond  the  means  of  retreat,  it  is  said 
t4i  jMteli  itself  headlonjj  downward  upon  its  enemy,  and  (hush  him 
into  the  abyss  below.  Notwitli»'tandin(T  tho  wild  nature  of  tho 
("hainois.  it  has  lieeii  sometimcB  known  to  mix  with  tho  domestic 
(Sattio  nnd  iJ^vtts,  and  to  U>  lurl tally  tniiieablo. 

Seme  of  the  iiiofit  tori!iul»l»i,'  birds  of  prey  belong  to  Uiis  part  of  Kuro])e.  Tho  great 
e.inertHHis  Vulture  (Ju.  -il.'),)  (  ViiliiircinrrrunLm.)  is  principally  tbuiul  on  the  lolly  moun- 
tains of  lluuf^ry ;  it  iiieasiires  three  t'eet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
preys  only  uuun  ilead  aniuinls ;  while  tlio  ImiH^rial  or  (ioldeii  Eagle, 
[ilenliful  In  iJie  tbresti',  will  devour  its  prey  only  when  captured  by 
it.«e!t".  The  Kingtail  Knjrle.  scarcely  interior  in  nize,  is  likewise 
met  with.  To  these  might  1hi  adde«l  numerous  smaller  species, 
uiiiiit<>re.stiug  to  tlie  general  reader.  Tho  great  Hlack  W(xid|'eckor 
should  not,  however,  be  omittetl,  as  being  tlio  largest  (^f  lUs  genus 
known  in  Kuropo ;  nor  is  the  rare  Picus  cunus,  or  Grey  Wood- 
pecker, (in  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  Geruinn  forests. 

The  Jiuwt  extrnonlinivry  reptile  ol"  I-Uirope  is  the  Proteus  angv' 
niim,  an  animal  resembling  a  water-lizani,  tcund  in  the  celebrated 
lake  Zirknitz,  in  Caniiola.  Naturalistic  were  long  divided  in  opin- 
ion, whetlier  to  consider  it  as  a  jwrtcct  animal,  or  Uie  larva  (or  tad- 
jiole)  of  some  other;  but  this  latter  supposition  has  since  proved  to 
" '""''  i>e  erroneous.     It  is,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  a 

pale  flesh  colour,  and  somewhat  eol-shapcd  ;  on  each  side  of  tho  bveast  are  three  branchial 
fins,  or  bn^atliing  organs,  of  a  bright  rod  colour :  its  eyes  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  small, 
and  seatiHl  lN<neath  Uie  skin. 

The  domesticated  animals  of  Gormany  do  not  appear  to  have  received  tJiat  attention  in 
tlieir  iinpnivement  which  tliey  itHiuire.  The  horses  have  never  lieen  in  any  great  request, 
yet  the  breetSs  appear,  to  a  cc-tain  extent,  to  have  been  ameliornted  witiiin  the  last  hundred 
rears.  Moe^t  of  the  GemiPi  princes  have  excellent  horses  in  tlieir  studs;  and  their  stal- 
lioas  art;  g»scr:dly  clK^e-; ..  Sroui  tlto3«  o*  Arabia,  Bafbufy,  and  Spain :  from  such  source* 
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(froatcr  results  might  hove  liecn  expected.  Yet  the  chief  objection  made  to  the  ticiman 
Uorses  la  that  of  being  rather  Mliort-windnd.  (Ham.  Smilh.)  Tho  common  breed  of  oxen  hove 
email  or  middle-sized  horns;  but  the  different  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  now  spread 
over  Europo  and  part  of  America,  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  Germany,  The  breeds 
of  HJieep  are  «tat(!d  to  bo  improving;  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  particular,  now  fur- 
nish wool  of  a  very  Buperior  quality, 

Stxrr.lll.—Hi$toricalOeographi/.  ;,  ;   •   ,  .^   ]■ 

Ancient,  or,  as  it  was  called.  Great,  Germany  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  con 
quercd  by  them.  Whilo  the  equally  distant  countries  of  Franco  and  Spain,  and  the  remote 
iHland  ot  Hritain,  were  regularly  incorporated  into  that  vast  empire,  tlio  ancient  Germans 
never  narrinced  any  portion  of  their  proud  indepcndonco.  They  arc  described  as  having 
been  the  rudest,  the  (icrceHt,  and  tho  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians.  The  country 
was  almost  eiitir(!!y  covered  with  vast  fijrests,  of  which  that  called  the  llercynian  extended 
from  the  llliiiio  to  the  Vistula.  Its  surface  is  deacrihcd  by  Tacitus  and  Coisar  as  divided 
umoiig  a  number  of  small  nations,  poor,  hardy,  and  brave,  scantily  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  (iespisuig  all  tlie  arts  of  civiliz(!d  life,  led  bjr  their  chiefs  in  war,  but  scarcely  owning 
their  aiitiuirity  in  jieaee,  and  determining  all  things  by  a  general  assembly  of  tho  nation. 
Oa'sar,  (loriimnieuH,  Drusus,  and  other  great  captains,  derived  glory  from  their  victories  over 
th(!  GermanH,  and  jienetrated  oven  a  considerable  depth  into  their  wilds ;  but  the  Romans 
never  were  able  to  form  any  permoncnt  establishment,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  could  preserve  inviolate  tho  boundary  of  the  llhine  and  tho  Danube, 

III  the  filth  century,  the  nations  of  Germany  burst  these  barriers,  and  overwhelmed  the 
(inking  empire  of  the  West.  Tho  Saxons  over-ran  Britain;  the  Franks,  Ilcruli,  and  Bur- 
{juiidiuiiH  seized  (lifVereiit  partji  of  Franco;  tho  Lombards  osta,blislicd  tliem.sclves  in  Italy; 
tlie  Vandals  and  Goths  penetrated  into  Spain  and  Africa.  But  while  German  nations  thus 
suiiye;J  all  the  western  kingdoms,  they  owned  no  dependence  ujion  their  original  country, 
which  reiiiaineil  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  she  sent  forth  these  numerous  bands  of 
coiKiuerors. 

I'lider  tlie  roi>Tn  of  CImtlemagrie,  Germany  first  felt  the  weight  of  conquest,  though  only 
by  the  arms  of  hor  own  children.  That  great  monarch  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  quell- 
ing llMMioni.iiiual  rebellions  of  t.ie  Saxons;  but  lie  succeeded  in  placing  on  his  head  the 
iiiipi'i'ial  crown,  whi(;h  conferred  dominion  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Under  the 
\ve;ik  and  divided  sway  of  his  po.^terity,  this  great  dominion  fell  gradually  to  pieces;  but  tho 
name  and  character  ot  on  empire  remained  attached  to  Germany;  and  tho  German  emperors 
always  considered  themselves  as  successors  of  (/harlemagne, 

TIk!  division  of  the  empire  into  feudal  strifes  took  place  gradually,  as  the  central  power 
became  weaker,  and  the  dukea,  landgraves,  and  other  nobles  were  emboldened  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.  At  length  they  carried  the  spirit  of  independence  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any 
other  of  the  western  kingdoms,  rendering  the  empire  itself  elective.  Nine  of  the  great 
liriiiees  temporal  and  spiritual, — tho  king  of  Bohemia ;  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Soxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hanover;  tho  Palatine  of  the  Rhino;  the  Bishops  of  Montz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
lofrne, — exercised  this  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of  electors.  Tho  empire  thus  passed 
successively  into  the  ho"8es  of  Saxony,  Fraiiconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  tho  thirtoonth  century,  under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg, 
forms  a  memorable  era ;  that  house  having  ever  since  (except  during  a  short  interval)  re- 
tained the  succession  to  the  empire,  though  always  with  a  form  of  election.  Its  power, 
however,  has  rested  much  more  upon  its  actual  possessions,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its 
suhjocts,  than  u]>./n  any  jurisdictinn  which  its  sovereigns  have  posse.'iscd  as  emperors. 

The  Reformation  formed  a  reniarkiible  era  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Originating  in  that 
empire,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  loading  states,  and  was  accom- 
panied, as  usual,  with  bold  and  sometimes  republican  opinions  on  tho  subject  of  government 
The  emperors  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  endeavouring  to  crush  it  by  force  of  arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  establish  their  paramount  dominion  over  all  Germany.  Tho 
perseverance  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphua 
in  the  thirty  years'  war,  not  only  established  freedom  of  worship,  but  emancipated  the 
smaller  states  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  rendered  his  supremacy  over  the  Ger- 
manic body  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 

Tho  rise  of  Prussia,  in  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  a  considerable  change 
in  the  political  asyect  of  Gcrmnv;'.  Amid  all  tlio  independent  states,  Austria  had  alone 
rankeil  as  one  of  the  first  magnitui'o,  and  had  thus  maintained  a  paramount  influence.  Prus- 
sia, however,  having  wrested  firom  her  Silesia,  and  obtained  accessions  in  other  quarters,  wan 
enabled  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms;  and  tliough  Austria  continued  still  a  great  state, 
her  power  over  the  Germanic  body  was  almost  annihilated. 

The  French  revolutionary  wni-  -nnood  a  mighty  movement.  Tlie  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire  was  new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  Prus 
»ia  and  ,\ustria  became  little  more  than  vassal  states.    A  mighty  reaction,  however,  ensued 
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France  waa  driven  completely  within  her  former  boundaries,  and  Germany,  with  some  modi- 
Uoationt,  was  replaced  m  the  nmo  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  contest 
An  attempt  has  oven  been  mode  to  revive  the  powers  of  the  Germanic  diet:  these  huve  been 
chiefly  employed  by  the  great  states  in  dictating,  to  '...use  of  inferior  note,  measures  regard- 
ing the  defence  of  tlie  empire,  and  the  regulation  of  the  press  and  the  universities. 

Skot.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 
The  political  system  of  Germany  is  particularly  complicated,  chiefly  through  the  great 
nnmbcr  and  variety  of  the  states  of  which  it  consists,  partly  also  througii  the  common  bond 
of  union  which  is  attempted  to  bo  maintained  among  them.  It  will  therefore  be  requisite 
to  consider,  flrst,  the  Germanic  body,  as  roprcscntod  ni  the  Diet,  wliicli  is  entitled  to  cxer' 
cise  certain  general  Ainctions ;  and,  next,  the  political  form,  power,  and  relations  of  the  par- 
ticular states, 

SvnBOT.  1. — Oermanic  Body. 

The  Diet  has  for  its  oflice  to  preserve  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  tlie  independence  and  safety  of  its  particular  states.  It  professes  to  regulate  all  the 
tiireign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  which  may  arise  between  one  state  and 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  administration  of  any. 

The  Diet  consists  of  deputies  iVom  each  particular  state.  The  number  of  votes  possessed 
by  each  varies,  according  to  its  extent  and  power,  though  not  in  any  px&c*  or  unitorin  pro- 
portion. In  the  fiill  meeting  tlic  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  seventy,  which  are  thus  dis- 
tributed : — Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg,  have  each  four ; 
Baden,  Ilcasc-Cassel,  Hesso-Darmstoidt,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  cncli  three ;  Brunswick,  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  each  two ;  ail  the  rest,  Saxc-Woimar,  Saxc-Coburg,  Saxe-Mcin- 
ingon,  Mecklcnburg-Strelitz,  Ilolstcin-Oldcnburg,  Anhalt-Dcssau,  Anhalt-Bcrnburg,  Anhalt- 
Cotlicn,  Schwartzenburg-Sondershouscn,  Schwartzcnburg-Rudolstadt,  Hohcnzoliern-IIcchin- 
gen,  Liechtenstein,  Hohcnzollern-Siginaringen,  Waldeck,  Rcuss-Schlcitz  and  Rcuss-Greitz, 
LippO'Schaucnburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hcsao-Homburg,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
have  each  only  one.  Several  of  thcso  belong  to  foreign  sovereigns,  who  have  a  vote  in  vir- 
tue of  territories  which  they  hold  in  Germany,  and  are  subject  to  the  Diet  in  mattors  relating 
to  those  territories;  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  Hanover,  the  king  of  Holland  for  Lux- 
emburg, tlie  king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein.  Tiic  full  assembly  of  the  Diet  resolves  itself 
into  a  smaller  assembly  or  committee  of  seventeen,  in  which  only  tlie  great  powers  have 
••och  a  vote,  and  the  otlier  votes  arc  respectivley  assigned  to  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  smaller 
powers  united.  This  committee  prepares  all  the  business  of  the  full  Diet,  and  puts  it  in  a  form 
to  bo  voted  upon.  The  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  perpetual,  though,  when  all  their  business 
is  disposed  of,  they  may  allow  themselves  a  vacation  of  not  more  than  four  months. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  no  longer  claims  his  ancient  prerogatives  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
of  which  title  he  was  divested  by  Napoleon;  he  professes  himself  only  primus  inter  pares; 
but  he  is  president  of  llie  Diet,  and  submits  to  it  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  deliberate. 
He  cai./iot,  however,  withhold  propositions  made  by  any  otlier  mtmbcrs,  but  must  bring  them 
forward  in  proper  time  and  place.  He  has  also  j  ::asting  vote  in  the  committee.  There 
being  no  longer  an  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  nine  electors  have  ceased. 

[The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  in  1833 : — 
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SuDSECT.  2. — Tlie  Austrian  Empire, 
The  empire  of  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  power  in  Germany,  but  by  its  possessions,  both 
."^ithin  and  without,  it  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  general  system  ot 
Europe.    By  thn  last  W2r,  indeed,  it  lost  the  N>^'i>erland»,  a  rich  and  important  territory 
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though  too  much  detached  from  the  rest  But  by  means,  lawflil  or  unlawful,  it  oblained 
accessions  which  were  nearly  an  equivalent;  and  its  possessions  are  now  formed  into  a  vast, 
connected  dominion  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  they  comprise  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Styria,  Carintnia,  and  the  Tyrol ;  in 
Poland  several  provinces,  which  have  been  wrested  by  successive  partitions,  and  to  which  it 
gives  the  name  of  Gallicia;  the  entire  kinsdom  of  Hungarr;  and,  in  Italy,  Venice,  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  other  territories,  which  have  oecn  united  under  the  name  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  German  territories,  with  Hungary;,  are  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Hereditary  States."  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  thoee 
of  Tuikey  and  Russia;  on  the  north  by  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  on  the  west  chiefly 
by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont ;  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
States.    The  whole  territory  amounts  to  258,000  square  miles. 

The  following  is  Professor  Bohrer*s  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  in  1826,  to 
which  we  add  the  population  in  1829,  according  to  Col.  Traux : — 
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According  to  Cannabich,  the  population  (1825)  is  composed  of  Sclavonians  14,200,000; 
Magyars  or  Hungarians  4,900,000;  Germans  6,300,000:  Italians  4,400,000 ;  Wallachions 
1,300,000;  Jews  450,000,  with  Gipsies  (Zigeuner),  Greeks  and  Armenians. — In  regard  to 
religion,  according  to  the  same  author,  there  are  about  24,000,000  Roman  Catholics; 
2,800,000  Greek  Catholics;  1,500,000  Greek  Church;  2,700,000  Calvinists  and  Lutherans; 
450,000  Jews;  50,000  Unitarians,  &c.  If  we  except  the  mountain  borders,  the  whole 
empire  enjoys  tiie  happiest  climate,  and  is  fitted  to  produce  com,  wine,  silk,  and  other 
valuable  aiticles  in  the  highest  perfection.  Except,  however,  Lombardy,  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  and  the  Alpine  tracts,  cultivation  is  nowhere  carried  to  the  height  of  which  it 
Is  susceptible.  This  seems  owing  partly  to  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian population ;  partly  to  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  commerce ; 
for  there  is  no  sea-coast  unless  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  great  rivers  which 
roll  through  the  territory,  have  afterwards  a  long  course  through  that  of  foreign  and  partly 
semi-barbarous  states,  before  they  reach  tlie  sea. 

For  the  same  reasons,  none  <  f  the  Austrian  dominions  are  manufacturing  countries, 
though  in  all  those  north  of  the  Alps  linen  is  fabricated  to  a  great  extent  But  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Poland  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  the  oUiers  ramk 
as  to  importance  in  the  following  order :  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnabar,  quicksilver, 
leai^  tin. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  almost  entirely  absolute.  Ori- 
ginally the  monarch  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  only  when  elected  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic body ;  and  his  hereditary  titles  were  archduke  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bonaparte  compelled  Francis  II.  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany,  he  assumed  in  its  stead  that  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

There  are  assemblies  called  States  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Austria,  except  Friuli 
and  the  Military  Frontiers.  But  in  general  they  impose  no  rheck  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch ;  and  their  assemblage  is  only  for  form's  sake,  or  for  giving  assistiuice  in  some 
secondary  branches  of  administration.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  the  states 
have  a  share  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  possess  other  important  prerogatives ;  and  in  tiie 
Tyrol,  no  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent  Hungary  and  tiie  Tyrol,  accord- 
ingly, though  the  meet  troublesome  in  peace,  have  in  war  proved  always  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Austrian  monarohy.  The  Hungarian  government,  however,  is  entirely  aristocraticai, 
the  body  of  the  peasants  being  in  a  state  approaching  to  personal  bondage.  This  was  thp 
cose  also  in  Austria  and  Gallicia  till  1781,  when  slavery  was  aoolished  by  Joseph  II.  The 
states  consist  of  four  orders,  clergy,  nobles,  knights,  and  representativefl  of  the  fte 
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Justice  is  administered  i^  Austria  according  to  recent  codes,  which  were  formed  by 
Joseph  II.  in  1786-7,  and  by  Francis  II.  in  1811-12.  The  tribunals  of  the  first  resort  are 
conducted,  not  by  salariea  judges,  but  by  the  magistrates  of  towns ;  and  in  the  country  bv 
courts  composed  of  the  privileged  nobility  of  the  uistrict  From  them  an  appeal  lies  to  col 
leges  of  justice  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

The  finances  of  Austria  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  an  no  official  statements 
on  the  subject  are  ever  made  public.  In  1810,  Hassel  calculated  the  entire  income  at 
125,000,000  florins,  about  63,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  the  proportion  was  from  Upper  Aus> 
*jia,  19,800,000  florins;  Lower  Austria,  6,200,000;  Saltzburg,  800,000 ;  Styria,  6,000,000; 
Carintliia,  2,500,000;  Camiola,2,200,000;Littorale,  2,000,000;  Tyrol,  4,500,000;  Bohemia, 
10,500,000;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  8,000,000 ;  Gallicia,  10,000,000;  Hungary,  20,000,000; 
Transylvania,  5,500,000;  the  military  limits,  500,000;  Dalmatia,  500,000;  Lombardv, 
9,000,000;  Venice,  9,000,000.  This  revenue  arieos,  1.  from  land-tak-,  which,  for  the  whole 
empire,  may  amount  to  about  41,000,000  florins.  2.  The  customs,  duties  on  commodities, 
stamps,  and  lottery,  not  reckoned  at  more  than  30,000,000.  3.  The  royal  monopolies ;  a 
copious  source,  v:hich  yields  at  present  not  less  than  36,()00,000.  4.  The  imperial  domains, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  300,000,000,  but  the  net  revenue  arising  firom  them  at 
not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  There  are  also  particular  domains  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  which  yield  about  2,000,000  more.  The  expenditure  is  involved  in  siilT  greater 
uncertainty.  The  military  disbursements  are  undoubtedly  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
the  revenue  can  well  support,  though  Hassel  rejects  as  extravagant  Lichtenstein's  estimate 
of  140,000,000.  The  expenses  oi  the  court  and  civil  establishments  are  estimated  at 
54,000,000,  besides  which  there  are  the  private  expenses  of  the  monarch,  regulated  entirely 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  Austrian  military  establishment  consisted,  in  1819,  of  270,000  men ;  185,400  infantry, 
38,400  cavalry,  17,800  artillery,  2350  engineers ;  of  pioneers,  invalids,  the  transport  service, 
&c.,  20,600.  These  are  augmented  in  war  by  the  militia  called  the  landwehr;  which  in 
1811  wnre,  for  Bohemia,  21,590;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  11,770;  Austrian  circles,  10,000; 
Styria  and  Clagenfiirt,  6650 :  and  Gallicia,  21,500 :  making  in  all,  71,510 ;  but  the  amount  is 
now  supposed  to  have  reached  100,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Hungarian  levy,  called 
oflen  the  insurrection  levy,  led  by  the  nobles,  who  in  the  seven  years'  war  replaced  Maria 
Theresa  on  the  throne,  and  who  in  the  last  war  repeatedly  came  forward  in  great  force.  In 
1797  they  mustered  35,000  foot  and  18,000  horse.  Austria  has  an  excellent  tody  of  cavalry, 
both  of  heavy  dragoons  for  charging  in  the  field,  and  of  light  irregular  bands  of  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  and  o^ier  tribes  firom  the  military  frontier.  Her  infantry  is  also  respectable :  there  is 
something  inert,  however,  both  in  her  councils  and  movements,  which  has  usually  made  her 
unfortunate  in  her  wars,  both  with  France  and  Prussia ;  yet  she  has  always  recruited  her 
strengtli  with  surprising  rapidity  from  the  resources  of  her  warlike  population. 

Though  a  maritime  force  is  ill  suited  to  the  situation  of  Austria,  yet  she  has  formed  a 
small  navy  at  Venice,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty-four 
sloops ;  and  she  maintains  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  had  neither  name 
nor  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  has  by  rapid  advances  become  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful monarchies.  The  basis  was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Brandenburg,  the  ruler  of  which 
ranked  as  elector,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  princes  of  the  empire.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  elector  acquired  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
a  territory  held  for  some  time  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  being  unsuccessful 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  turned  their  eflfbrts  to  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the 
northern  borders  of  Europe.  The  united  state,  however,  did  not  make  any  great  figure  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Frederick  I.  not  only  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  but  spent  his  life  m  forming  an  army,  and  raising  its  discipline  to  the  highest  pitch. 
This  army  devolved  on  the  great  Frederick,  whose  daring  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not 
long  of  employing  it  in  the  extension  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  house  of  Austria  he 
wrested  Silesia,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  provinces.  By  tho  partition  of  Poland,  an  iniquitous 
proceeding,  in  which  he  took  the  lead,  he  not  only  extended,  but  connected  together,  many 
of  his  scattered  possessions.  In  1806,  the  battle  of  Jena  seemed  to  have  for  ever  laid  pros- 
trulo  tbf  monarchy  of  Prussia ;  but  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and 
subsequently  the  patriotic  and  universal  rising  of  the  people,  completely  expelled  the  usurp^ 
ing  power,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  in  its  ancient  rights  and  possessions. 

The  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  so  various  and  detached;  that  it  is  difficult  to  con 
nect  them  under  any  general  view.  In  Germany,  she  has  the  entire  territory  of  Branden 
burg,  of  Silesia,  except  a  comer  lefl  to  Austria,  and  of  Pomerania,  of  which  Sweden  is  now 
9ntirely  stripped.  Her  Saxon  possessions  consist  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt.  In 
Westphalia,  she  has  Minden,  Mureter,  and  Arensburg ;  on  the  Rhine,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne, 
C'Ipvrs,  Coblenti:,  and  Treves     Bevond  Goriimny,  she  has  the  original  duchies  of  East  and 
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West  PruBBia,  from  which  she  takes  her  name.  In  Switzerland,  she  hat>  the  principtitity  of 
Neufchfttel.  In  Poland,  she  has  only  the  province  of  Poeen ;  for  RusBio,  iv  reward  of  her  own 
servicoB,  has  chosen  to  appropriate  that  of  Warsaw.  These  foreign  twwessions,  with  tha 
eastern  German  territories,  tbrm  nearly  a  connected  kingdom,  which  comprises  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  Westphulian  and  lUnAnish  provinces  form  a  detached 
western  portion,  separated  from  the  reat  by  tlir:  dominions  ot  Hanover,  Hease,  and  ^'^OAony. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  ttie  diilerent  ports  of  line  Prussian  niuuuichy 
with  its  population,  in  1827 : — 
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The  productions  of  this  larije  territory  are  as  varioua  as  its  constituent  parts.  According 
to  Hoffmann,  the  total  area  is  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acres.  Of  these,  42,7G7,000  are 
arable;  432,000  garden  ground;  64,000  vineyard;  20,436,000  pasturage;  25,754,000 
woods ;  18,322,000  rock,  water,  and  waste.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  it  is  calcu- 
lated as  follows:  arable,  50,6.')6,000  rix-dollars ;  pasturage,  19,652,000 ;  woods,  6,500,000; 
gardens,  2,782,000;  wines,  300,000 ;  fishery,  749,000;  hunting,  745,000 ;  in  all,  81,304,000 
rix-dollars.  The  capital  value  is  estimated  at  2,032,600,000  rix-dollars.  Prussia  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  manufacturing  country,  though  the  linens  of  Silesia  are  highly  distinguished : 
its  woollen  manufacture  is  also  extensive,  and  Berlin  has  some  fine  fabrics  of  glass  and 
porcelain.  Tn  1805,  the  whole  manufactures  of  Prussia  were  valued  at  84,790,(KX)  rix- 
dollars,  which  were  supposed  to  give  employment  to  350,000  persons. 

The  constitution  of  Prussia  has  been  long  that  of  a  pure  military  monarchy.  The  old 
states  of  ducal  Prussia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  other  districts,  had  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued ;  and  even  the  privilegas  of  the  order  of  nobles,  which  had  been  great,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  crown.  When,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  against  France,  he  came  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  reward  them  with  a  free 
constitution.  Replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  valour  of  his  people,  he  suffered  a  series  of 
years  to  elapse,  without  taking  any  steps  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  promise  has  in  a  certain  shape  been  executed. 
Separate  provincial  states  have  been  convoked  for  the  different  members  of  the  kingdom, 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provmces. 
Their  jurisdiction,  however,  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  cannot  originate 
any  project  of  law,  but  must  merely  deliberate  on  those  submitted  to  them  by  the  king. 
Their  debates  are  secret.  No  change,  however,  can  henceforward  be  made  in  the  law,  and 
no  new  tax  imposed,  ,vithout  their  sanction.  In  other  respects  the  king  has  zealously  sup- 
ported the  measures  brought  forward  by  Austria  for  tlie  suppression  of  popular  influence,  and 
limiting  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  taxation  of  Prussia  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  neighbours  of  more 
extended  dominion.  The  entire  revenue  in  1816  amounted  to  76,000,000  florins  (7,980,000i.). 
Of  these.  East  Prussia  produced  8,100,000 ;  West  Prussia,  3,750,000 ;  Posen,  3,100,000 ; 
Brandenburg,  9,000,000 ;  Pomerania,  3,000,000 ;  Silesia,  13,500,000 ;  Saxony,  10,417,000: 
Westphalia,  8,431,000;  the  Rhine,  1.5,670,000.  In  1829,  the  receipts  were  stated  at 
50,796,000  riv.  dollars  (about  8,889,000/.).    The  following  were  the  chief  sources  :—Do- 

*Iiatplv  merKed  into  the  other  Sileiian  districts. 
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mahu  and  fbreiti^  6,524,000;  mines,  1,000,000;  poeU,  1,100,000;  lottery,  684.000 ;  mono. 
Doly  of  salt,  4,783,000;  Imd-tax,  8,657,000;  income  tax,  6,368,000 ;  licenses,  1,736,000; 
customs  and  excise,  18,73iV)00. 

The  expenses  come  chiefly  under  the  heail  of  public  debt,  10,037,000 ;  pensions,  3,158,000; 
war,  22,165,000 ;  foreign  afiairs,  566,000 ;  the  interior,  4,883,000 ;  ecclesiastical  and  me< 
dical  atlkirs,  2,347,000;  justice,  1,823,000;  provincial  administrations,  1,830,000. 

Prussia  has  contracted  less  debt  than  most  modern  states.  Frederick  the  Great  even  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  treasure ;  but  his  successors  incurred  an  amount  of  60,000,000 
or  70,0(K),000  of  rixndollara.  This  burden,  Frederick- William  III.,  by  a  strict  economy,  had 
in  a  great  measure  paid  olf,  before  the  battle  of  Jena ;  but  since  that  time  the  exigencies  of 
the  monarchy  have  caused  the  accumulation  of  a  large  funded  d  which,  including  the 
foreign  loans,  amounU  to  160,000,000  rix-<lollars  (25,200,000/.),  btx./  -s  a  floating  sum  of 
18,000,000  or  20,000,000. 

The  Prussian  army,  its  high  discipline,  and  flne  condition,  have  been  always  the  pride  of 
the  monarchy :  and  notwithstanding  the  blow  it  received  on  the  fatal  field  of  Jena,  its  glo- 
ries in  no  long  time,  under  BlQcher,  were  completely  revived.  The  army,  as  formed  by 
Frederick  I.,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  that  rigid  diccipline  which  reduced  the  soldier 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  machine  moved  at  the  will  of  his  ofiicer.  This  system  became  the 
object  of  imitation  to  the  other  states ;  but  the  victories  of  the  French  showed  tliat  greater 
thmgs  might  be  done  by  a  more  active  and  intelligent  soldiery.  The  Prussian  force  con- 
sists of  three  parts ;  the  standing  army,  the  landwehr,  and  the  landtturm.  The  former  is 
composed  of  141,043  men,  of  which  17,908  are  guards ;  82,938  infantry ;  19,647  cavalry ; 
13,500  artillery  and  engineers.  They  are  recruits  by  conscription  from  the  class  of  young 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  three  years' 
service.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Sherer,  that  "  this  universal  soldiership  is  assuredly 
a  curse,"  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  to  have  a  certain  number  devoted  for  lire 
to  the  army.  The  landwehr  consists  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  conscription,  of  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  army,  and  of  all  others  under  forty  years  of  age.  They  consist 
of  two  bans ;  the  first  comprises  all  who  havo  not  served,  or  are  under  thirty ;  the  second, 
those  who  have  retired  from  the  line,  or  who  are  under  forty.  They  are  employed  con- 
stantly in  war ;  but  in  peace  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  called  out  to  be 
trained.  In  the  former  case,  only  the  first  ban  takes  the  field  with  the  regular  army ;  the 
second  remains  at  home  to  perform  garrison  duty.  The  landwehr  consists  of  227,000  of  the 
first  ban,  and  180,000  of  the  second  ban ;  making  the  whole  war  establishment  530,000. 
The  landaturm,  consisting  of  all  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes,  serves  only  during 
war ;  yet  not  against  the  enemy,  being  occupied  solely  in  maintaining  internal  peace  and 
security. 

A  maritime  force  has  never  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Prussia,  though  she  possesses  a 
sonsiderable  extent  of  sea-coast. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Smaller  States. 

The  numerous  states  into  which  the  German  confederation  is  divided,  have  all  internal 
arrangements  peculiar  to  themselves.  Only  the  constitution  of  leading  states  will  here  be 
delineated,  leaving  any  peculiarities  in  the  minor  ones  to  be  noticed  in  a  succeeding  section. 

Bavaria  very  long  ranked  as  the  second  state  in  Germany ;  she  was  once  the  successfiil 
rival  of  Austria,  and  as  such  beheld  her  princes  seated  on  the  imperial  throne.  Napoleon, 
in  the  view  of  employing  the  elector  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  greatly  augmented  his 
dominions,  and  invested  him  with  the  title  of  king.  As  he  ruled  him,  however,  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  the  new  king  seized  the  first  oppoi-tunity  of  joining  the  confedero/^y  against  the 
French  emperor;  in  virtue  of  which,  though  obliged  to  restore  the  Tyrol  nni\  Saltzburg  to 
Austria,  he  received  elsewhere  an  ample  compensation.  Bavaria  now  posserwes  a  t*>r"itory  of 
1437  German,  or  about  31,000  English,  square  miles,  which  in  1830  was  divia«ida;)U  peopled 
as  follows : — 
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The  king,  in  1818,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  his  people  a  government  modr./a/ar 
constitutional.  The  states  consist  of  two  chambers:  the  first  is  composed  of  the  princes,  Uit 
high  nobility,  and  the  heads  of  the  church ;  the  second,  of  deputies  from  the  small  -  \.   ' 
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nolders,  the  citioii,  the  minor  clergy,  and  even  the  uoivenitiei.    They  meet  only  once  in 
Ihreo  years ;  but  they  enjoy  the  mil  privilege!  of  such  a  body ;  since  no  new  law  can  be 

Kised,  no  new  i&x  imposed,  without  having  flrat  been  voted  by  thera.  The  revenue  of 
varia  amounted  in  1830,  to  29^200,000  florins,  of  which  5,600,000  aroae  iVom  land-tax ; 
8,6(X),000  from  house  and  other  direot  taxes ;  customs,  2,000,000 ;  exciae,  4,600,000 ;  2,000,000 
from  forests ;  7,000,000  from  royal  domains  and  rents ;  2,000,000  ftom  mines  and  salt  mo- 
nopoly ;  352,000  from  the  post-office ;  1,200,000  from  the  lottery.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  28,400,000  florins;  of  which  3,005,000  were  for  tho  royal  house  and  court;  8,000,000 
for  the  army;  1,250,000  for  religion;  1,270,000  for  roads  and  bridges;  760,000  for  public 
instruction  ;  1,240,000  for  ministry  of  the  interior;  1,708,000  for  jusUce;  182,000  for  public 
health :  pensions,  4,500,000 ;  public  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  6,355,000.  The  regular 
army  consists  of  46,341  men :  of  which  29,232  are  in&ntry  of  Uie  line,  and  7884  light  infantry ; 
64(^  cavalry,  3357  artillery.  There  is  also  a  reserve  to  nil  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a  landwehr  for  internal  defence. 

Saxony  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  electorates,  until  the 
ascendency  gained  by  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Saxony  received  from  Napoleon  not  only  the 
title  of  king,  but  an  addition  of  territory  doubling  that  which  he  formerly  possessed.  He 
adhered  to  the  last  to  that  once  powerful  benefactor,  on  whose  fall  he  was  not  only  stripped 
of  all  the  newly  acquired  territories,  but  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  former  poesessiona. 
The  extent  of  his  present  dominions  is  only  7200  square  milos ;  but  the  population,  being 
very  dense,  amounts  to  nearly  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  government  is  not  quite  absolute, 
but  hns  old  feudal  states,  which  must  concur  in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  As  they  represent  however,  only  the  privileged  or/lers  and  the  corporations,  the 
peasantry  and  small  proprietors  are  entirely  thrown  oul^  and  have  to  bear  an  unequal  share 
of  the  public  burdens.*  The  revenue  is  now  computed  at  11,000,000  florins,  the  debt 
86,000,000.  The  army,  which  in  1813,  contained  37,000  troops,  is  now  reduced  to  10,000, 
with  a  reserve,  however,  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

Wirtemberg,  originally  a  secondary  German  state,  owed  its  aggrandisement  and  its  kindly 
rank  to  Napoleon,  and  has  been  allowed  to  retain  both.  It  contains  7500  square  miles,  wito 
a  population  of  1,562,000.  Wirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  constitutional  states 
of  Germany.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  the  king  granted  a  charter,  by  which  the  states, 
composed  of  two  chambers,  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  are  to  be  assembled  every  two  years, 
and  to  possess  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  best  regulated  limited  monarchies.  The 
king  has  a  revenue  of  9,224,000  florins,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  expenditure,  but  is 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  27,000,000.  He  maintains  an  army  of  12,000,  infantry,  3600  cavalry, 
and  2500  artillery. 

The  other  principal  states  belong  to  monarchies  out  cf  Germany,  of  which  they  are  only 
appendages. 

Hanover,  on  the  accession  of  its  elector  to  tlie  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  saw  this 
title  and  that  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  merged  in  the  greater  name  conveyed  by  this  inherit- 
ance. It  has  a]  ways,  however,  been  held  as  politically  a  foreign  country.  The  Hanoverian 
has  not  the  rights  of  a  Briton,  nor  the  Briton  those  of  a  Hanoverian.  Britain  may  make 
wor  with  all  the  world,  and  Hanover  remain  in  profound  peace.  The  converse  of  this  pKH 
position  has  not  been  found  practically  true,  and  Hanover  has  frequently  dravm  England 
into  the  vortex  of  continental  war  and  policy.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  an  extent  of 
14,720  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,650,000.  There  are  provincial  states  in  its 
several  districts,  and  also  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  which  shares  with  the  sovereign 
the  nower  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes.  The  elections  to  the  lower  chamber,  how- 
evej.  are  made  bv  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves  oflen  elected  in  a  manner  indepen- 
dent of  the  citizens.  The  revenue  is  10,800,000  florins,  with  a  debt  of  26,000,000,  which 
causes  an  annual  expense  of  1,200,000.  The  army  consists  of  12,940  men,  of  whom  about 
a  third  ore  cavalry ;  besides  a  landwehr  of  18,000. 

Of  the  other  smaller  states,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  ure  so  incorporated,  the  one  with 
Denmark  aou  the  other  with  the  Netherlandp,  as  to  be  politically  identified  with  them. 
Those  smaller  states  which  remain  entirely  German  will  be  considered  under  the  section  of 
local  geography 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Indxtatry. 

The  products  of  the  industry  o*  Germany,  an  extensive  region  cultivated  by  a  laborious 
people,  are  of  large  amount.  They  consist  of  plain,  solid,  somewhat  rough  articles;  in 
exchange  for  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manufactures  of  England  and  Rnnce,  and  the 
delicate  productions  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

Agriculture,  throughout  all  this  fertile  region,  is  carried  on  with  great  diligence,  though 
not  altogether  on  the  extensive  scale,  or  with  the  intelligence,  which  have  rendered  British 

*  [ny  <h«  con!':ti!t:or.  cf  lo31,  tue  represcniation  of  the  RDiall  proprieton  and  peaaanti  in  the  Lower  HouM  if 
providad  for.— Am.  £d.] 
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Arming  ho  Buccrflsftil.  The  cultivators  aro  moatly  little  flurmen  or  litilo  proprietors,  who 
till  tho  (rrotind  with  the'r  own  honda,  and  who,  in  all  thn  Tctitonic  otntos,  constitute  a  claa 
called  ixiii'T,  or  peasa'  The  irrioroved  processes  of  this  important  urf,  hcwevrr,  are 
maki.->^  their  way,  thi  '  *)ovly.  The  plough  is  tho  universal  mstruniont  of  cultivation, 
except  in  some  of  the  mountain  tracts  of  rtultzburg  and  tho  Tyrol,  where  tho  sroido  in  used. 
The  horse  in  the  north,  and  thu  ox  in  the  south,  are  chiefly  employed  in  tillage.  Field 
after  field  spreads  usually  in  an  apparrntly  boundless  expanse,  except  in  some  parts  of 
Wcctphalia  and  Holstein,  where  hedges  are  interposed  to  divide  them. 

Of  tho  various  kinds  of  grain,  rye  is  tho  most  extensively  cultivate<l,  find  fijrms  the  fbod 

I  the  great  body  of  the  people.    Wheat  is  also  raiHed  largely,  and  is  of  excellent  quality, 
especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  buckwheat  is  sown  chiefly  on  the  sandy  tracts  of  northern 
Germany.    Barley  and  cat^,  of  various  kinds,  are  also  general;  and   ninize  abounds  in 
Moravia  and  the  extreme  southern  districts.     Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  pulni!  are  pro 
duccd  in  great  abundance,  and  great  quantities  are  sent  out  from  the  northern  purt* 
Generally  Npeiiking,  (Jormany  is  a  corn-exporting  country;   for  though    '    wer  Austris 
receives  trrain  from  Hungary,  and  Silesia  from  Poland,  yet  this  is  not  nearly  c(v  il  t 
quantity  conveyed  from  Swabia  and  I<Vanconia  into  Switzerland,  and  from  the  noi    mtv 
to  Sweden,  and  also  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  will  admit  it.    Garden  vegetables  are    oui 
most  sedulously,  and  in  great  perfection ;  tho  cabbage  in  particular,  in  tho  form  o'    nm 
kraut,  is  an  object  of  exportation.    Other  useful  articles  are  not  wanting.     Flux 
in  such  immense  quantity,  that  though  it  be  the  material  of  the  staple  and  univers.,, 
ftcturc,  there  remains  a  surplus  to  be  exported.     Hops,  a  native  Gernmn  plant,  ar. 
duceu,  especially  in  Bohemia  and  along  the  Mayn,  in  quantities  more  tlinn  sufficieni  i. 
internal  consumption.    Rape  is  also  a  production  peculiarly  German,  and  vost  qiiitntitics  oi 
rape  oil  arc  used  both  in  manufiictiiro  and  for  lamps.     Much  oil  is  also  expressed  from  other 
vegetable  substances;  yet,  iis  Germany  does  not  produce  the  olive,  she  is  obliged  to  import 
1   "il  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  the  countries  which  participate  in  the  northern  whale- 
fishery. 

Germany  enumerates  wine  omong  her  products,  though  not  in  the  first  class.  All  her 
southern  districts,  as  far  as  the  51st  degree,  produce  it ;  but  only  the  hard,  cold,  agrceabb 
wine,  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  Old  Hock,  is  in  much  request  abroad. 
Hassel  reckons,  however,  that  the  country  produces  lii,000,(IOO  eimers ;  of  which  quantity 
4,50(),(X)0  are  raised  in  Austria,  the  rest  on  tho  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  This  amounts  to 
only  one  half  of  what  Hun  iiry,  and  one  sixth  of  what  France  produces.  It  does  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  importation  from  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  The 
wine  made  on  the  VAhe  and  the  Oder  is  of  1  ittle  use,  except  for  vinegar. 

In  respect  to  livi  stock,  tho  peculiar  eminence  of  Germany  consists  in  the  hog,  of  which 
Hassel  computes  that  8,000,000  are  annually  slaughtered.  Pork  is,  indeed,  tin;  most  fiivourite 
food  of  the  Germans,  who,  notwithstanding  its  abundance,  even  import  quantities  from  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  a  large  export  trade  to  Franco  and  the 
Netherlands,  both  of  live  hogs  and  of  hams  and  sausages;  nor  docs  nny  ship  touch  at  the 
northern  ports  without  taking  in  a  stock  of  these  German  supplies.  Horned  cattle  also  form 
the  chief  t)ranch  of  rural  industry  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  the  Tyrol.  In  the  great  northern  plain  they  are  used  chiefly  for  labour,  except  in  East 
Friesland,  Holstein,  and  other  marshy  tracts,  where  they  yield  milk  more  abu.ulantly  than 
the  hill-cows  of  the  south,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Cattle  are  imported  from  Poland  and 
Hungary,  but  not  nearly  to  such  extent  as  the  salted  and  dried  meat  exiiorted  to  other  coun* 
tries.  Hassel  estimates  the  collective  number  of  the  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  of  Germany  at 
from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000.    According  to  positive  enumerations,  excluding  calves,  the 

?roportions  ore,  for  Austria,  2,600,000;  Prussia  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  1,328,0(K);  Saxony, 
10,000;  Westphalia,  508,000;  Wirtemberg,  (W0,000;  Baden,  333,000;  besides  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  in  which  no  account  has  been  taken.  Germony  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  2,000,000  horses,  which  are  not  handsome,  but  well-built,  strong  and  useful.  They 
are  particularly  adapted  for  heavy  dragoons,  and  for  that  purpose  ore  sent  into  France  and 
the  Netherlands ;  but  the  German  states  cannot  keep  up  their  light  cavalry  without  impor 
tation  from  the  eastern  countries.  Sheep  are  numerous,  not  in  the  southern,  but  chiefly  in 
the  middle  states,  os  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  wool  has  been  so  much  improved  by  crosses 
with  merino  and  other  breeds,  as  to  have  superseded  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool,  and 
even  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  it  in  the  British  market  There  are  supposed 
to  be  20,000,000  sheep  in  Germany.  Prussia  numbered  3,768,000  afler  a  war  which  had 
diminished  her  flocks  by  a  full  third.  Beos'-wax  and  honey  were  a  great  ancient  staple  com- 
modity of  Germany ;  but  since  sugar  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Reformation,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  candles  in  churches,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  wax,  this  staple 
has  greatly  fallen  ;  yet  Lusatia,  Luneburg,  and  some  other  districts,  produce  more  than  is 
wanted  for  Germany  itself. 

The  forests  of  Germany  are  very  noble,  and  ore  supposed  to  cover  not  less  than  a  third  of 
its  surface.    They  are  of  every  description,  ond  for  every  use.    It  is  complained,  however 
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that,  of  late  yean,  (freat  neglect,  combined  with  profuse  consumption  of  wood,  either  for 
luxury  or  manufacture,  hnH  considerably  diminished  the  abundance  of  this  article,  which  hr  i 
risen  in  many  places  to  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  its  former  price.  Still  a  jrrcat  quantii; 
is  ('arri<'d  down  the  rivers  to  the  Nethorlandi)  and  Britain,  and  pot  and  pearl  aslies  are  ie 
in  the  forests.  Recently,  the  German  princes,  considerinjf  that  the  mines  and  many  ( .  '.he 
maruifactories  depend  on  a  supply  nf  woo«l,  have  made  regulations  to  prevent  itH  wanton  con- 
suniption,  and  to  ensure  fresh  plautatinns.  Tiiey  have  even  formed  institutions,  nnd  founded 
luctiircH  in  the  univenitioN,  for  teaching;  tiie  management  and  promoting  tho  grouth  of  wixxl; 
so  timt  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  so  much  is  done  for  securing  to  posterity  a 
supply  of  this  valuiiMe  article. 

T'l  iniinuiiictureii!,  (jormany  does  not  retain  that  prominent  place  which  she  once  held, 
r  iicrly  the  Hanse  towns  clothed  all  the  north ;  but  since  the  spirit  of  industry  has  been 
awakened,  first  in  Holland,  then  in  Britain,  and  lastly  in  France,  Germany,  instead  of  sup- 
plying those  countries,  has  been  inundated  with  their  fabrics,  and  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
superiority  of  her  linens.  Even  this  is  a  recent  branch,  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Fro 
d'  "-ick  the  Great  and  Joseph  II.  A  great  temporary  '  ilse  was  given  bv  Napoleon's  con- 
tia    ital  system,  under  which  all  importation  from  '  "as  prohibited.    Cotton,  in  por- 

icular,  then  rose  into  extraordinary  activity,  and  ;   «  .  .       .<rzgebi^e  became  one  cotton 
ctorv.     After  the  general  peace,  however,  and  liio  o;.  •.  ,  ij  )f  the  European  markets,  this 
i.  'ifi     il  industry  was  fbund  incompetent  to  sustain  the  r    .'liy  of  the  British,  whose  superior 
^ki     Mild  machinery  enabled  them  to  undersell  the  Germans  in  every  market.    On  the  other 
!iud,  Ireland  had  availed  herself  of  the  cessation  of  Gorman  rivalry  to  undertake  the  supply 
linen  to  the  colonies,  the  best  market  for  that  article.     She  made  great  pr^ress  also  in 
uio  culture  of  flax,  and  the  spinning  of  linen  yam,  both  which  commodities  the  British  manu- 
facturcrs  had  been  accustomed  to  import  from  Germany.     That  country  thus  not  only  lost 
the  extraordinary  impulse  which  its  manufactures  had  received,  but  saw  them  reduced  to  a 
morn  depressed  state  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  period. 

Linen,  one  of  the  staples  of  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Silesia,  where  many  very  fine 
fabrics  are  produced,  and  where  the  entire  produce  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,500,0001.; 
m  Bohemia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  little  less  amount;  and  in  Lusatia.  Coarse  linen 
is  fabricated  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  very  flourishing ;  and  Germany  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the  Prussian  territory  of  Aachen,  in  Moravia, 
rtoheiiiia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony.  Leather  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  branches  in  which  Germany  excels  are  leather  breeches, 
gloves,  and  every  thmg  that  relates  to  military  equipment.  Earthenware  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  surpasses  every  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels  that  of  China.    German  tobacco- 

Sjipes  are  also  distinguished.  Bohemian  glass  is  noted  all  over  the  world ;  nor  .  the  manu- 
octuro  confined  to  Bohemia,  for  it  extends  to  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Crown-glass 
aad  mirrors  are  the  branches  for  which  Germany  is  most  noted.  The  beer  of  Germany  was 
formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  long  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  cotton  fabrics,  as  already  observed,  have  nearly  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  her  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  never  considerable.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  minor  articles  :— 
sugar  rrfinery,  wax,  oil,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  and  wood- 
work toys.  The  German  mechanics  are  usually  formed  into  corporations,  and  are  very 
skilful,  holding  the  next  rank  to  those  of  England.  In  cutlery  they  claim  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  which  Germany  may  be  said  to  surpass  every 
country  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the  science  of  mining  been  more  studied,  or  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  Metals  and  minerals  are  produced  in  remarkable  variety :  gold ;  silver, 
not  very  abundant,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  countries,  at  least  if  Hungary 
be  included ;  mercury  and  cobalt,  also  superior ;  iron  more  abundant,  and  of  better  quidity, 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  except  Sweden ;  lead  and  tin,  unrivalled  except  in  Great 
Britain ;  a  profusion  of  salt  and  coal.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Styria  and  Ca- 
rinthia,  Silesia,  the  Erzgcbirge  in  Saxony,  the  Hartz  in  Hanovor.  The  entire  products  of 
German  mining  have  been  thus  estimated : — gold,  182  marks ;  silver,  123,000  marks ;  cop- 
per, 39,000  cwt. ;  lead,  191,200  cwt. ;  tin,  7980  cwt. ;  iron,  2,400,000  cwt. ;  mercury  and 
cinnabar,  13,980  cwt ;  cobalt,  16,500  cwt ;  calamine,  82,800  cwt ;  arsenic,  10,600  cwt ; 
bismuth,  1500  cwt ;  antimony,  2,400  cwt ;  manganese,  1800  cwt ;  salt,  3,150,000  cwt ; 
coal,  20,000,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, or  to  the  advantages  arising  from  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  of  the  civil- 
ized \\-'rld.  She  was,  afler  Italy,  tlie  first  European  country  in  which  commerce  revived; 
and  the  rlanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent  times, 
Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland,  by  Britain,  and  even  by  France.  The  German 
vsfitcrs  ascribe  thi«  decay  to  the  want  of  unity  consequent  on  the  number  of  little  statee 
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into  which  their  countiv  is  aplit,  which  deprivai  ita  ihips  of  a  national  flag,  and  of  a  power 

fill  {NTotectioD  while  navigating  renrate  aeaa.    Their  shipping  is  chiefly  confined  to  Ham 

burg^  Lubeck,  and  Kemen,  the  (enmant  of  the  Hanae  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many  of 

their  old  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  senn  in  overy  part  of  that  con- 

..  thient    Germany  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  quantity  of 

r  oommodities  which  she  possesses  fit  for  foreign  markets;  being  hemmed  in  by  nations  mon 

(,  industrious  than  herself,  destitute  of  colonies,  and  precluded  By  the  maritime  powers  ftom 

•;  any  direct  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies.    These  states  rathmr  look  upon  the  great 

',  population  of  Germany  as  aflEwdioff  a  market  for  their  manu&ctures  and  the  produce  of  their 

colonies.    Her  political  disunioi.  has  been  especially  iiyurious  to  her  mtemal  trade,  which 

,'  would  otherwise  be  immense.    Each  petty  pnnce  thinks  only  (i£  promotinf  his  own  separate 

'  interest,  by  laying  under  contribution  the  commerce  which  passes  through  his  territorj^.   A 

boat  vdiich  perfimns  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Rhine  pays  toll  at  twenty-seven  stations: 

the  number  on  the  Weser  is  twenty>three ;  on  the  ElLe,  thirtjr-twa    The  JDanube  and  the 

.  Oder,  the  one  passing  chieflv  through  the  territories  of  Austria,  and  the  other  through  those 

c^  Prussia,  are  more  firee ;  bu^  unfortunately  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  do  not 

aflbcd  the  same  scope  for  traffic.    Treaties,  however,  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating, 

.by  which  it  is  ezpwted  that  a  great  measi-rn  of  fireedom  will  be  secured  to  the  navigatin 

),  of  the  German  rivers.* 

t     The  exports  of  Germany  include  most  of  those  poducticns  in  whish  she  has  been  de- 

ttcribed  as  excellinff:  grain;  salted  provisions,  especially  hamx;  live  cattle  and  hogs;  tin- 

n  bar;  iron  and  steel;  lea^,  salt;  linen,  linen  yam,  and  linen  rags;  some  woollens  to  Oe 

norUi  of  Europe;  porcelain,  glass,  ashes.   In  return  for  these  essential  articles,  she  receive* 

nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  France,  the  sweeti 

-  and  aramatics  <^  the  East  and  West;  also  dye^tufiih  and  all  the  cotttm  and  silk,  which  an 

necessary  for  her  own  manufactures.    From  the  disunited  state  of  the  country,  no  genenl 

account  appears  to  be  kept;  but  the  German  economists  labour  under  a  dread  of  the  unpcarts 

exceedmg  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  supposed  loss  fiom  an  unfavourable  balance. 

l%e  internal  commerce  of  Germany,  liotwithstanding  all  the  obstnictions  under  which  it 
,  labours,  is  extensive.  It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noUe  rivers,  on  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  Danube,  thouffh  the 
largest,  and  of  longest  course,  is  not  the  most  benefieiaL  Its  navigation  is  so  difficult  that 
vessels  cannot  make  use  of  the  sail,  and  must  be  dragged  along  by  horses;  rapids  and  cata> 
lacts  obstruct  it  in  several  places ;  and  its  tributanes,  the  Ijn  and  the  Ens,  descend  only 
ftom  the  rugged  heights  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol  It  has  a  triple  navigati(»,  the  ships  « 
<  Ulm  unladinff  their  goods  at  Ratisbon,  those  of  Ratisbon  at  Vienna,  whence  they  are  carried 
downwards  tnrouj^  Hungary.  The  Rhme  has  a  much  more  valuable  navigation,  continued 
ftom  Switzerland  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  communicatuuf  b^  its  great  tributariei 
.  with  the  most  fertile  territories  and  the  most  industrious  cities  in  ue  interior  of  Germany. 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  steam-vessels,  which  so  up  ai 
fkt  as  Strasbuig.  The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  also  very  valuable.  It  begins  at  the  juu* 
tion  of  the  river  with  the  Moldau  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  omstanUy  improves,  till 
at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels.  By  means  of  the  S^ 
and  its  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  briiwn  down  to  Hamburg  the  production! 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  The  commeice  of  the  Oder  itself  flows  chiefly  in  this  channel 
The  Westphalian  streams  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  though  not  of  first-rate  magnitude, 
are  veiy  commercial,  giving  support  at  their  mouths  to  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Embdea 
The  system  of  annual  fairs  for  internal  trade  is  still  kept  up  in  Germany  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The  grand  fairs  are  tnose  of  Frankfort  oo  the  Mayn, 
for  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  Leipzig,  for  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  North ;  and  also  fk 
the  book  trade;  Bautzen,  or  Bolsano,  for  Italy.  There  are  smaller  tairs  at  Nanmbuif, 
Cassel,  and  Magdeburg;  and  a  nwet  extensive  trade  exists  without  fairs  at  Vienna,  Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg,  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Breslau.  Through  these  diflTerent  channels  is  earned 
<m  an  extensive  interior  trade,  and  a  ffreat  iSveign  lai^-trade  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  tb';  Neuierlands. 

Goiials  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  to  improve  the  interior  trade  of  Germany, 
though  no  country  affi>rds  greater  scope  for  them ;  as,  bvr  joining  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  most  distant  seas  of  Europe  might  be  made  to  communicate.  To  such  unde^ 
takinss,  indeed,  the  disunited  statu  of  the  empire  must  be  a  great  discourager. ^nt.  A  few 
only  have  been  executed  on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  in  the  north.  Such  are  the  Holstein 
canal,  which  joins  the  Eyder  to  the  Baltic,  and  opens  a  communication  between  it  and  the 

*  f  A  eommenial  ttttgati  hai  lateljr  bean  (brmed  by  the  principal  itatM  of  northern  and  oentral  Oennany,  for  the 
fttrpoiH  of  wllevInK  internal  eomineree  ftom  the  reetrietiottf  to  which  it  !;■•  been  tubjeetod  uy  the  nunismiti  cm- 
o«M-barrien  of  tha  lUAIirent  powen.  1^  partiea  to  this  lea(ne  agree  to  the  rapprefiion  of  all  dntiee  upon  tbt 
'atemal  commerce  between  their  reipeetive  terrltoriea,  and  eetabliw  a  common  flmniler,  with  a  common  rate  of 
Intiee ,  in  reftrenee  to  their  external  commerce  with  other  itate*.  Pruieia,  Bavaiia,  Buden,  Wirtemberf,  Bazony 
Uw  Saioa  dochiea,  the  Heaei,  Naacan,  Frankfort,  and  aeverat  email  autet  have  already  Jotned  thie  leafne,  whldi 
lliqa  compriaaa  a  7(>pi>lstioo  of  about  twenly  milUona  and  •  halt— Av.  Eb.1 
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North  Sea;  the  Plauen  canal,  from  the  Havel  to  the  Elbe,  aerving,  with  Frederick- WilliamV: 
canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder,  to  connect  the  two  great  rivers  (^northern  Gormany,  thtt 
Oder  and  the  Elbe.    The  Vienna  cana\  completed  to  NeuAadt,  is  intend^  to  connect  th« 
Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 

SnoT.  VI.— CtvtiUnd  Social  State.  J. 

The  popi'lation  of  Germany,  according  to  olRcM  data  collected  in  1818  by  the  Diet*' 
■mounted  to  30,376,679.  The  enumerations  since  made  have  (federally  exhibited  a  certain 
in(  rease ;  in  1830,  a  careful  estimate  m  the  Bulletin  Univereel,  from  the  works  of  Crome^ 
Mohl,  &c.  rates  it  at  84,303,000 ;  and  in  1638,  it  may  be  rated  at  nearly  86,600,000.  They  . 
inhabit  2438  cities,  2071  market-towns,  and  88,610  villaffefl  and  farms,  independently  of  single 
bousea.  Germany  has  no  great  capital,  like  France  and  England,  in  which  the  wealth,  power,', 
and  civilization  of  the  state  are  as  it  were  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand,  no  country  io: 
Europe  has  so  many  cities  and  towns  of  from  3000  to  6000  inhabitants. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Germany  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  German  and  Sela* 
vonian.  Tho  Germans  are  estimated  at  30,000,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  ftmilies.  High 
and  Low  German,  distinguished  less  by  physical  differences,  than  by  character,  and  partica* 
iarly  by  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language.  The  High  Gennans  inhabit  most  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Hartz  and  its  branches,  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  Rhine,  Swabia,. 
Bavaria,  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  Silesia.  The  Low  Germans  are  in  Lower  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  The  Sclavonic  races 
are  reckoned  at  6,000,000,  and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  They  are  much  inferior  in  civilizaticm  to  the  Germans,  but  are  a 
laborious  race,  formerly  almost  all  in  a  state  of  bondage,  but  now  mostly  emancipated,  iind 
many  of  them  possessing  considerable  wealth.  Besides  tiiese  leading  races,  there  are  about 
175,000  Italians ;  fh>m  ?0,000  to  25,000  French,  and  250,000  Jewa 

The  social  state  in  Germany  exhibits  two  very  distinct  portion's  not  running  into,  or  blend* 
ing  with  each  other,  as  in  most  of  th?  civilized  modem  states.  The  class  of  noble  birth  hoU : 
themselves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided  line  fh>m  the  body  of  the  nation. 
They  have  divided  themselves  into  high  and  low  nobility.  The  high  nobles  are  those  who 
either  possess  sovereign  sway,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  did,  and  are  called  mediatised 
princes.  The  low,  or  feudatory  nobles,  are  those  who  cannot  boast  that  any  sovereign  power 
ever  resided  in  their  family.  There  is  another  distinction,  that  of  the  old  nobilibr,  who  must 
be  able  to  count  a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  and  of  the  young  or  diort  nobility.  The 
cities,  too,  especially  those  that  once  ranked  either  as  Hanse  towms  or  as  imperial  cities,  eon* 
ijLin  a  class  enjoying  hereditary  distinction  as  patricians  or  city  nobles.  The  petty  princea 
and  great  nobles  of  Germany  thus  retain  much  of  the  feudal  habits,  and  their  courts  display 
rather  rude  baronial  pride,  and  forme  of  empty  pomp,  than  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the 
great  European  courts.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  thev  have  produced  many  indi* 
viduals  of  the  greatest  ability  and  most  enlightened  minds ;  and  that  their  sway,  though  lofty, 
is  generally  mild,  and  even  popular.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  German  people,  has 
many  estimable  features.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  hardest-working  nation  in  Europe ;  slow, 
heavy,  and  laborious ;  and,  tJirough  these  qualities,  have  always  been  esteemed  tiie  most 
valuable  colonists  in  newly  settled  districts.  Their  habits  are  simple  and  dcunestic ;  and 
plain  honesty  and  fidelity  usually  mark  their  transactions.  Rigidly  excluded  from  court 
mtercourse,  their  manners  are  somewhat  plain  and  homely;  and  German  wit,  according  to 
Madame  de  StaSl,  is  the  dullest  of  all  possible  things.  Yet  their  poetry  makes  it  evident 
that  under  this  outward  crust  there  is  a  vein  0(  deep  feeling  and  high  fancy ;  partaking, 
indeed,  too  largely  of  mysticism ;  but  we  mvf  add  the  universal  taste  for  the  hiriiest  clan 
of  music.  The  character  of  the  Gennans  u  very  military ;  a  quality  derived  from  their 
feudal  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  country  having  beeu  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  waif 
which  have  been  waged  in  Europe.  "  The  common  sounds,"  says  Mr.  Sherer,  "  in  the 
cities  of  Germany  are  the  clangour  of  military  bands,  the  ringing  of  iron  boot-heels,  and 
the  measured  tread  of  stately  soMiers  :'*  hence  the  military  character  is  said  to  rank  higher 
there  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  regard  to  religion,  Germany  has  been  the  acene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  modem 
times.  In  its  boeom  the  Reformation  sprung  up ;  and  within  it  were  carried  on  the  moat 
formidable  of  the  conflicta  between  the  old  and  the  new  system.  Elsewhere,  one  or  the  other 
finally  prevailed ;  but  in  Germany  they  have  settled  into  a  pretty  equal  divisicm  of  the  country. 
Speaking  generally,  Uie  whole  south  may  be  called  Catholic ;  the  whole  north,  Protestant. 
Of  the  greater  states,  tiie  CaUiolic  religion  rules  in  Austria  and  Bavaria;  the  Protestant,  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  A  complete  toleration  is  now  everywhere  granted 
to  every  profession.  The  Catholics  still  held  tiie  majority,  being  reckoned  at  21,«)0,000^ 
the  Protestante  only  at  14,400,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  Mennonitea,  Huaaitea^  uid  sooie 
■nailer  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of '  \e  population. 

In  literature  and  science,  Germany  has  been  particularly  diatinffuished,  esd  is  perhaps  t!s3< 
Twst  learned  and  reading  country  in  the  world.  ~  Her  writers  exhibit  that  character  of  hard 
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ind  aomewhiit  mechanical  labour,  which  diBtingiiishea  her  workmen  in  other  departmenta 
They  are  voluminous,  and  eminent  for  profound  research ;  while  they  want  some  of  the 
lighter  gnces  of  composition.  In  editing  and  illustrating  the  classics,  in  biblical  criticism, 
and  in  statistical  researches,  no  nation  can  come  into  competition  with  them ;  and  since,  in 
abstract  science,  they  can  name  Leibnitz,  Kepler,  and  Euler ;  in  medicine,  Haller  and  Van 
Swicten ;  in  mineralogy,  Werner  and  Mfihs,  nb  nation  can  triumph  over  them  in  these  pur- 
suits. In  the  metaphysical  world  also  they  have  recently  made  a  great  movement ;  and  the 
names  of  Kant,  Fichto,  and  Schellinff,  are  ranked  by  their  followers  almost  as  demigods. 
Wo  confess  ourselves  among  thono  who  are  able  to  discover  only  iaint  glimpses  of  meaning 
in  the  works  of  these  learnt  persons,  and  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Madame  de  Stael,  that 
"  the  empire  of  the  air"  has  been  the  portion  of  German  metaphysicians.  That  accurate 
thinking  is  not  the  function  which  works  best  in  the  national  brain,  seems  proved  by  the 
recent  general  prevalence  of  animal  magnetism;  to  which  we  dare  not  add  the  profound 
sciences  of  cranioscopy  and  craniology.  Till  within  the  last  half-century,  Germany  had  no 
existence  in  regard  to'  the  belles-lettres,  and  the  Teutonic  language  and  genius  were  con- 
sidered alien  to  every  thing  like  fancy  and  poetry.  Suddenly,  however,  Klopstock,  Wie- 
land,  Schiller,  Lcssing,  Giithe,  claimed  a  place  among  the  first  poetical  names,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  by  bold  and  lofly  flights  of  genius,  which  made  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  Europe.  More  recently,  the  exploits  of  the  war  of  liberation  have  been  sung  in 
very  lofly  strains  by  Ktirner.  We  must  not  even  in  this  hasty  sketch  forget  Humboldt,  who 
has  established  his  name  as  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  modern  travellers. 

The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  are  very  numerous  in  Germany.  The  chief 
learned  societies  are  those  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Prague  and  G5ttingen ;  but  wanting  the 
impulse  of  a  national  metropolis,  none  of  them  vie  in  celebrity  with  those  of  Paris  and 
LcHidon.  The  universities  are  very  numerous  and  very  distinguislied.  Four  are  Catholic; 
that  of  Vienna,  attended  by  1600  students;  Prague,  1450;  Wurzburg,  683;  Freiburg,  627. 
Heidelberg,  with  820  students ;  I^eipzig,  1384 ;  Rostock,  150 ;  Greifswaldc,  159 ;  Marburg, 
857;  Jena,  504;  Glessen,  500;  Kiel,  380;  Halle,  1160;  Gdttingen,  1203;  Erlangeii,  449; 
Berlin,  2000 ;  are  Protestant.  There  are  two  of  divided  religion ;  Tiibingen,  which  has 
850  students,  and  Bonn,  which  has  1000.  instruction  is  given  as  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, entirely  by  lectures ;  the  students  live  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any 
academical  discipline.  They  are  in  general  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  lectures,  but 
somewhat  disorderly  in  their  private  conduct.  Du»lling  is  practised  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  formed  almost  into  a  regular  science ;  hard  drinking  is  alleged  to  be  prevalent ;  and  hs 
ardent,  but  somewhat  irregular  patriotism  has  led  to  the  formation  of  secret  political  aosc 
ciations,  which  have  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  German  sovereigns.  The  lectures 
are  public  and  private,  of  which  the  latter  only  ore  remunerated  with  fees,  and  are  hence 
usually  the  most  valuable. 

There  are  also  institutions  called  Lyceums,  which  are  numerous,  especially  in  Austria, 
where  lectures  are  delivered,  but  no  degrees  conferred.  Commor  ols  are  also  sufficiently 
numerous ;  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  ar  ultiplied,  that  out  of  a 

thousand  scarcely  one  will  be  found,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  ro,  rifly  who  cannot  write. 

In  no  country  has  education  been  more  the  object  of  study ;  and  the  systems  of  Basedow, 
Salzmann,  Pestalozzi,  and  Jahn,  have  attracted  general  attention. 

The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Germany  are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
that  exist  in  any  country.  The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  contains  300,000  printed  volumes, 
25,000  manuscripts,  and  about  70,000  pamphlets ;  that  of  Munich,  400,000  volumes ;  that  of 
G6ttingen,  the  most  useful  perhaps  in  the  worl.-',  280,000  volumes,  5000  manuscripts,  and 
about  110,000  pamphlets;  Dresden  hoa  250,000  volumes;  Wolfenbtittel  has  190,000,  includ- 
cluding  a  rich  store  of  ancient  works,  and  6000  bibles.  Stutgard,  170,000  ^viumes,  and 
12,000  bibles.  Berlin,  300,000  volumes  in  her  public  libraries ;  of  which  the  king's  contains 
lt)0,000.  Weimar,  Prague,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Mentz,  Darmstadt, 
have  each  about  100,000.  Marburg,  Gotha,  Jena,  end  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  have  very 
considerable  libmries ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  calculated  that  in  Germany  four  millions  of 
volumes  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of 
mineralogy,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  botanical  garden  of  Schdnbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
and  that  of  Gdttingen,  are  celebrated ;  as  are  the  observatories  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  G6t- 
tfaigen.    The  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna  is  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  book  trade  of  Germany,  in  unison  with  the  general  taste  for  reading,  has  reached  an 
extent  which  equals,  perhaps,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nation  numbers  abont 
ten  thousand  authors,  who  not  only  produce  original  writings,  but  translate  immediately 
every  foreign  work  of  any  celebrity.  The  works  thus  produced  are  brought  annually  to  the 
Easter  fair  at  Leipzig,  to  be  distributed  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany.  The  new  works 
amiually  produced  amount  to  about  4000.  The  want  of  any  literary  metropolis  where  there 
could  exist  a  permanent  depdt  seems  to  have  occasioned  this  arrangement,  wnich  appears  in 
many  respects  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 

<n  the  fine  arts,  painting  was  very  early  and  successffally  cultivated  in  Germany ;  though 
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the  works  of  Durer  and  Cranaok  hare  a  rude  and  Gothic  character,  oomparea  with  thoM 
of  the  great  Italian  masters.    In  recent  times,  none  of  her  painters  have  ranked  in  Uie  fint' 
class :  certainly  that  honour  cannot  be  assigned  to  Mengs  and  Oietrioy,    Yet  her  prinoea 
have  formed  collections  of  paintings  to  which  there  is  nothing  equal  out  of  Italy.    The 
Dresden  gallerr  holds  the  foremost  rank;  after  which  may  be  named  the  Belvidere  at 
Vienna :  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Augsburg,  not  to  mention  many  private  col- 
lections, especially  at  Vienna,  which  rival  those  of  princes.    To  these  are  also  attached 
very  extensive  collections  of  drawings  and  engravings.    Music  is  Hm  rage  all  over  thd' 
nation ;  and  the  German  composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spolur, 
seem  almost  to  have  eclipsed  the  masters  of  Italy.    In  almost  every  village  a  concert  of  > 
amateurs  is  to  be  found.    Architectural  genius  hss  not  shone  with  very  great  lustre.    Very' 
splendid  edifices  l.ave  been  reared  in  the  ^at  capitals,  and  in  the  free  cities  during  the 
days  of  their  glory ;  but  those  have  been  chiefly  formed  upon  Italian  models.    Sculpture  hke 
never  risen  above  mediocrity.    Engraving  was  early  carried  to  n-eat  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others,  called  "  the  little  masters,"  in  a  small  and  highly  finished  style ;  and  in 
recent  times,  Frey,  Wille,  Schmidt,  and  MiUler  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  Germany' 
on  a  level  with  tiiat  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  ate  rather  of  a  more  gay  and  elegant  description  thad' 
their  character  would  lead  us  to  expect  We  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  ardour  with' 
which  music  is  cultivated.  Equally  firequent  is  the  kindred  amusement  of  dancing.  !%€' 
waltz,  the  national  German  dance,  has  not  obtained  tlie  approbation  of  the  moralists  of  other 
countries,  and  indeed  appears  liable  to  serious  objections;  yet  Mr.  Sherer  assures  us  that  ir. 
its  native  land,  and  performed  in  its  genuine  style,  it  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  innocent 
The  dress  of  the  Geimans  has  now  few  distinctions  fVorn  that  which  has  become  general 
over  civilized  Europe.  The  pomp  of  arniv  among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles,  and 
the  blaze  of  jewels  which  they  display,  dazzle  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  food,  the 
Germans  have  some  hard  and  harsh  articles,  which  are  national  favourites ;  ham,  sausaffe, 
raw  hening,  saner  kraut,  acid  wine ;  and  these  they  contrive  to  prepare  in  a  maimer  wluc)i 
renders  them  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the  neighbouring  nations,    i  i-fm'--  --^/^  '^^^iM^iJ^* 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Oeography. 

The  details  of  Crerman  geography  are  of  immense  extent,  and  extremely  intricate ;  from 
the  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  great  and  small,  into  which  the  empire  has  been  split ;  Uie 
manner  in  which  those  are  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  transferencee 
of  territory  which  htxve  taken  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  degree  of  siraplificap^ 
tion  was  effected  by  numerous  arrondissemens  made  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  and  the  absorption  of  many  c ''  the  minor  powers  into  the  domain  of  their  greater 
neighbours. 

The  division  into  circles,  made  by  Wenceslaus  in  1307,  and  by  Maximilian  in  1500,  witb 
reference  to  the  different  regions  as  parts  of  an  elective  empire,  formed  long  the  basis  upon , 
which  every  geographical  description  of  Grermany  was  founded.    Its  importance  gradually 
declined,  as  Germany  was  broken  up  into  entirely  independent  parts ;  and  since  the  empire 
itself  has  been  abolished,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  has  ceased,  the  circles  have  no  longer 
any  political  existence.    Hence  Hassel,  in  his  recent  description  of  Germany,  has  not  even ' 
employed  them  as  a  principle  of  division,  but  has  distributed  the  different  parts  solely  aoi ' 
cojding  to  the  princes  who  actually  hold  sway  over  them.     Yet  the  circles  hold  so  great  %' 
place  in  history,  and  are  still  so  frequently  mentioned  as  recognised  portions  of  Germany,' 
that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  take  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  contents. 

(1.)  Austria.    (2.)  Bohemia,    (3.)  Bavaria.    The  two  first  of  these  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  lost  includes  those  of  Bava* ' 
ria,  with  little  or  no  intermixture.  '" 

(4.)  Swabia.    This  circle  is  distinguished  by  its  grand  and  bold  aspect,  produced  bv  the  ' 
Black  Forest,  the  bordering  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.   The  dukes  of  Swabia,  who  for  some  tune  held  the  empire,  have  long  been 
extinct    This  circle  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, ' 
and  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm.  ' 

(6.)  Franconia.    The  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  once  also  ruled  Germany,  are  nearly  for. 
gotten  in  that  duchy.   It  has  not  been  the  seat  of  any  considerable  sovereign  state,  since  thd  * 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  occupied  by  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  ced0':' 
them  to  Bavaria.    This  circle  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  great  imperial  cities,  of  which  ' 
the  prindpal  are  those  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn;  the  latter  still  retainin|f 
its  nominal  fireedom,  and  its  extensive  home  trade.  1 

(6.)  The  eirelet  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  comprise  the  most  fertile  and  beantifilt'; 
portion  of  Germany,  the  choicest  vineyards  of  which  are  on  its  hills.    Since  the  fall  of  thd 
elector  palatme,  firom  whom  a  great  port  of  it  was  called  the  Palatinate,  it  has  been  split  J 
into  various  parts,  and  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  powers  without  the  circle.    Hesse^' 
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CumI  and  HeMe^DwnwUdt  are  eonnderaUe  itatM,  whoto  dominknt  lie  chiefly  within  the 
Upper  Rhine;  while  Pruaria  poaaciaea  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Thia 
einle  haa  been  much  diatioffuiahed  bf  ita  aorereign  biahopa,  thoae  of  Menti,  Trdvea,  Ckv 
loffne,  who  ranked  onoe  u  eleotorai  and  vied  in  pomp  and  power  with  the  greateat  prineea. 
Tney  2^ve  wajr,  however,  before  the  late  ahoeln,  have  been  deprived  of  their  aovereigntiea, 
ud  their  domain  i  educed  within  very  narrow  limita,  Thia  oiivle  ia  abo  remarkable  lor  the 
chain  of  mighty  fortreaaej^  the  barriera  of  Germany,  which  have  been  erected  along  the 
flootier  atream  6[  the  Rhme. 

(7.)  Wt$tpkal*m  ia  alao  a  very  miaeellaneoua  circle,  the  chief  portiona  of  which  belong 
to  Pruaaia  and  Hanover.  It  doea  not  appear  to  have  fimned  an  mdependent  aovereiffnty, 
eieept  during  the  ephemeral  away  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Weati>halia  ia  in  general  a  levei 
and  fertile  diatrict,  of  which  the  mhabitantB  are  industrioua.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  Weaer 
and  the  Enu;  and  ita  foreign  trade  ia  carried  on  by  the  Hanae  towna  of  Bremen,  Verden, 
and  Emden. 

(8.)  Lower  Saxong.  The  name  of  Saxony  applies  to  that  great  extent  of  northern  Oer* 
many  originally  occupied  by  the  Saxcna,  the  once  powerflil  am  warlike  conquerora  of  Bri« 
tain.  It  ia  generally  level,  fanning  a  continuation  of  the  immense  plain  of  continenul 
Europe.  Lower  Savmy  conaista  chiefly  of  Hanover  with  Brunswick ;  but  portions  of  it  are 
held  0^  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Pruaaia.  The  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  flowing  through 
thia  circle,  makes  it  the  theatre  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  centres  chiefly  in  the  great 
Hanse  town  of  Hamburg. 

(^,)  Upper  Saxoiuf  u  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all  the  circles. 
It  includes  Brandenburg,  the  central  seat  of  the  king  of  Prussia  a  territories,  and  Saxony 
Proper,  which  forma  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territories  constituting  the  electorate,  now 
kingdom,  bearing  that  title.  It  contains  the  large  and  fine  capitala  of  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
It  has  also  a  considerable  extent  of  searcoast ;  but  this  beir^  on  the  Baltic,  is  not  so  fiivouN 
aUy  situated  for  commerce  aa  that  of  Lower  Saxony 

The  local  diviaiona  of  Germany  must  now  be  considered  according  to  the  sovereigns  by 
wlmn  they  are  ruled-;  that  being  the  only  political  distinction  now  recognised. 

;;ij'>  1.:'  •     .  '■ .      .',         j,  .  .     ,      ,  ', 

SuBSBOT.  1. — Auttrian  Dotniniotu. 

More  than  half  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  are  out  of  Germany.  The  Lorn- 
baido-Venetian  kingdom,  as  a  local  division,  came  under  Italy,  and  Gallicia  will  come  under 
Poland.  Hungary,  however,  with  its  appendages,  forms  so  extensive  and  important  a  terri* 
torr  aa  to  be  entitled  to  a  separate  chapter. 

The  German  territories  belonging  to  the  Austrian  emperor  consist  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  lUyria,  and  Tyrol ;  the  extent  and  population  of  which 
have  been  already  given  from  the  latest  authorities. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ems,  forms  aa  it  were  the  metropolitan  province, 
being  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  ol  the  deep  and  warm 
valley  of  the  Danube,  liordered  on  each  side  by  considerably  elevated  mountain  chains. 
Those  on  tlie  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine  barrier ;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigan- 
tic ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  are  called  the  Noric  Alps :  their  highei 
eminences  extend  along  the  Styrian  frontier,  U:ough  they  shoot  long  branches  into  the 
heart  of  Austria.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the  Schneeberg,  6521  feet ;  the  Oelscher, 
6060;  the  Wechaelberg,  5574 ;  the  Simmering,  4416.  On  the  northern  side  a  chain  of 
mountains,  connected  with  those  of  Bohemia,  separates  the  valley  of  Uie  Danube  from  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe ;  but  it  has  no  alpine  character,  and  does  not  rival  the  elevation 
of  the  southern  chain.  Between  the  two  lies  another  branch,  of  which  the  higheat  point 
ia  the  Kalenberg,  and  eastward  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  vast  watery  plains 
of  Hungary.  A  great  extent  of  these  hills  ib  covered  with  wood,  whUe  many  parts  on  the 
contrary  are  rocky  and  barren ;  so  that  this  is  raUier  a  picturesque  thui  a  naturally  fruitfiil 
country.  A  large  portkm,  however,  is  laboriously  cultivated.  The  entire  sur&ce  ia  reckoned 
at  2,870,000  iochs  (1^  acres  each),  of  which  about  600,000  are  water  and  waate,  1,280,000 
arable,  78,000  vineyard,  650,000  pasturage,  and  860,000  woodland. 

The  produce  of  wine  is  reckoned  by  Blumenbach  at  2,000,000  eimen  (Mudy  ten  gallom 
each) ;  of  which  about  500,000  is  exported,  and  50,000  made  into  vinegar.  The  putures^ 
which  are  diminiahing,  austained  in  1816, 57,600  hcvses,  80^900  oxen,  196,666  cows,  and 
345,607  sheep.  The  lureed  of  horses  ia  greatly  improved  by  the  demand  for  the  imperial 
atods,  and  that  of  aheep  by  the  introduction  of  merinos.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most  mann 
fiusturing  district  of  the  whole  monarchy.  In  1810  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  18,014  looma^ 
680  printfielda,  and  2368  water-milla;  giving  employment  to  67,121  mano&oturera,  inde- 
pendent' of  wmvera,  of  spinnen,  and  otmr  workmen.  These  manufecturee,  in  the  ccder  of 
Jieir  importance,  are  cotton,  silk,  linen,  iron,  copper,  jewellery,  glaaa.  Vienna  is  atso  tba 
aqntn  or  the  iotemal  oaminerce  of  the  whoU  monaicby. 
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Vienna  (Jg.  416.)  the  great  and  ancient  capital  of  Germany,  is  seated  on  the  southern 
416  bank  of  Uie  Danube,  not  more  than 

twenty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary. The  original  city,  surrounded  by 
Its  once  formidable  walls,  does  not  ex 
ceed  a  sixth  of  the  space  covered  by  tlie 
thirty-ibur  suburbs,  which  stretch  m  (ic 
almost  interminable  extent,  but  are  al 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  serving  for 
purposes  of  taxation  and  police.  The 
body  of  the  place  displays  a  sober  and 
Vtanu.  solid  stateliness,  without  gloom.     The 

houses  are  massive  and  lofty ;  and,  like  t|iose  of  Edinburgh,  divided  among  a  number  of 
fimiilies,  with  a  common  staircase.  Every  house  has  a  master,  who  looks  to  its  general 
cleanliness  and  security,  and  shuts  the  commou  door  at  ten  at  night  There  are  on  an  aver- 
age thirty-eight  men  in  every  house  in  Vienna,  ^nd  there  is  one  which  contains  400.  The 
4X7  .  ^^^M     c'^y '"  rendered  very  handsome  by 

the  great  number  of  mansions,  just- 
ly entitled  to  the  name  of  palaces, 
which  are  held  by  the  high  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  nobles.  There 
are  few  very  prominent  single  edi- 
fices. Even  the  original  palace  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  (J!^.  417.) 
is  represented  as  a  collection  of 
dissimilar  and  ill-assorted  masses, 
added  to  each  other  as  convenience 
dictated.  That  of  Belvidere  is  more 
attractive,  from  rich  collections ; 

Squan  or  Impend  P.l»>.,Vi«im..  ^„j    ^^^^    ^^^    ^]^^^    ^f    g^^^^^. 

brunn,  from  its  fine  gardens.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  (fig.  418.)  is  the  largest  church 
m  Germany,  and  unitps  all  that  is  lofty,  imposing,  and  sublime  in  Gothic  architecture.  A 
colossal  and  equestrian  monument  of  Joseph  II.,  by  the  German  sculptor  Zauner,  adorns  the 
square  which  bears  that  emperor's  name.  In  other  instances  Austria  has  withheld  this  mark 
of  gratitude  from  her  ereat  men :  hence  the  relict  of  the  great  Marshal  Laudohn,  having 
placed  a  monument  of  him  at  his  country-seat,  inscribed  on  it : — "  Erected  not  by  his  country, 
not  by  his  sovereign ;  but  by  his  widow."  Vienna  has  a  number  of  other  churches  that  are 
highfy  ornamental,  particularly  that  of  St.  Lorenzo  (fig.  419.),  a  Gothic  structure  of  great 
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elegance.  By  the  census  of  1816,  Vienna  was  fimnd  to  contain  7150  houses,  in  which  were 
66,749  families,  and  288,177  persons;  of  whom  111,840  were  male  and  126,831  female. 
According  to  an  oflScial  statement  in  1820,  the  population  had  risen  to  289,785 ;  of  whom 
1^,664  were  male,  and  147,137  female.  At  present,  it  exceeds  800,000.  In  1810, 9,000,000 
florms  were  paid  fbr  house-rent ;  and  the  value  of  private  houses  was  estimated  at  150,000,000. 
In  1815,  the  year's  consumption  for  the  city  was  thus  stated :— 84,000  oxen,  93,000  calves 
70,000  sheep;  356,000  eimers  of  Austrian  wine,  40,000  Hungarian,  only  600  foreign 
571,000  eimers  of  beer;  3,210,000  bushels  of  grain.  Vienna  is  the  most  manufecturmg 
city  in  the  monarchy.  In  1811  there  were  10,800  looms,  and  about  60.000  people  emp!«rf? 
Vol  II.  3  N 
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on  thtm.  Ill*  tndennen  of  Vienna  are  alio  rMkoned  the  bwt  in  Germany.  There  are 
6000  maaten,  128,000  journeymen,  6000  appronticea,  and  24,000  fsnalea  omployod.  Shoea 
cf  Vienna  manulhoture  are  in  requeat  all  over  Germany.  Tho  city  ia  alio  vory  commerolal; 
and  the  buatle  in  ita  'itreeta  ia  not  equalled  even  in  an  Engliah  trading  town.  The  art  of 
efflKtinir  a  mfh  paaMkve  throu|fh  them  un  foot,  amid  the  crowd  of  carriagea,  hackney  ooKhos, 
Inadod  wagona,  and  wheeibarrowH,  there  being  only  a  alight  indication  of  foot-pavcinant,  ia 
aaid  to  remain  a  mystery  evo.i  fbr  thoao  who  have  had  the  moat  extenaiva  London  experieaco. 
Tho  driving  a  conch  through  with  apced  and  aaflity  m  an  attainment  which  th«  moat  akiUlj] 
coachman  trnm  other  citieH  cannot  attain  without  very  long  pmetiea. 

Vienna  ia  not  a  literary  city,  and  is  porhapa  the  largeat  that  esiata  without  an  academy 
either  of  science  or  bellea  lettres.  Yet  there  are  few  that  contain  meire  extensive  collec- 
tiona  of  books,  paintings,  and  objocta  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  royal  palaces  and  the 
houaea  of  the  nobloa.  The  cenaorship  of  the  proaa  ia  nwintained  with  tlie  utmoat  ri^i ; 
and  tho  great  object  of  the  court  aeema  to  be,  that  nothing  ahall  appear  which  can  m  tho 
•mallest  degree  reflect  upon  tho  imperial  house  or  government  Mr.  Ruaaell  ovon  reinrta  of 
the  present  emperor,  tliat,  when  treating  of  some  seminary  of  education,  he  observed,  "  I  do 
not  want  learned  men ;  I  want  men  that  will  do  what  I  bid  them."  The  drama  in  Vienna, 
aa  over  all  Germany,  ia  a  fkvourite  amusement ;  but  none  of  the  leading  dramatic  writers 
belong  to  that  city,  which  ranks,  however,  as  the  musical  capital  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
the  world.  If  some  of  those  whoNo  names  distinguish  ita  harmonic  annals  wero  not  native, 
at  least  they  found  there  tho  patronage  by  which  their  exertkMu  were  excited,  aad  their 
talents  developed. 

Tho  mannera  of  the  people  of  Vienna  are  the  aubject  only  of  qualified  encomium.  They 
are  deacribed  as  a  more  eatmg,  drinking,  good-natured,  ill-educated,  laughing,  and  hoapitaole 
people,  than  any  other  of  Germany,  or  porhapa  of  Europe.  In  regard  to  themaelvea,  they  are 
diatmguiahed  by  a  love  of  ploaauro ;  in  regard  to  strangers,  bjr  great  kindnesa  and  hoqiitality. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  seem  to  bo  prised  in  a  very  especial  manner.  The  moat  profound 
skill  IS  attributed  to  tlie  cooks  of  Vienna;  and  Dr/Townson  even  expresaea  apprehension  that 
a  acarcity  of  tho  livers  of  geese,  thoir  favourite  dish,  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  The  citizens  are  seen  in  crowded  parties  of  pleasure  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  tho  fine 
wooded  public  walk  called  tho  Prater,  between  the  city  and  the  Danube.  This  eager  pur- 
suit  of  pioasure  is  unfortunately  not  always  confined  wiihin  the  bounds  of  innocence.  The 
dancing  balls,  to  which  persons  of  every  class  are  admitted,  attract  a  large  proportion,  at 
least,  of  the  meet  protligatj}.  Mr.  Russell  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a  charge  of  general  dis- 
aolutonese;  and  adds,  that  thcro  is  not  a  female  in  Vienna  who  will  not  increase  her  meanr 
of  amusement  and  show  by  tho  sacrifice  of  her  virtue.  M.  Sherer,  however,  "  who  scam 
hia  nature  with  a  broUier's  eye,"  argues  that  the  scum  which  floats  on  the  surface  must  not 
be  too  partially  taken  as  tho  criterion  of  tho  whole  composition.  The  family  parties  in  the 
Prater  ap|)carcd  to  him  to  show  rather  an  air  of  quiet  anu  natural  cheerfulness,  than  of  disso- 
lute gaiety ;  while  tho  neatness  and  care  with  which  tho  children  were  dressed,  their  smilinf 
and  happy  countenances,  seemed  by  no  means  to  bespeak  parental  profligacy.  They  appeared 
to  him  altogether  an  lionest,  affectionate,  cheerful,  fhink,  and  obliging  race. 

Lower  Austria  has  few  other  places  of  any  consequence.  Baden,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  fix>ntier  of  Styria,  and  at  tlio  entrance  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  St  Helena,  has 
become  highly  distinguished  for  the  baths,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  attract 
from  20QO  to  3000  annual  visitants  firom  Vienna.  The  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  and  carbcmic  acid  gas,  are  considered  specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  iiseiul 
in  many  otliors.  The  bathers  ait  or  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  Kloster 
Neubu^  and  Kom  Neuburg,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  old  castellated  towns. 
Krema  is  also  a  well-built  place,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  containing  a  Ivceum  and  gym- 
nasium.  Aspem  and  Wagnun  are  villages  opposite  to  Vienna,  only  dlstmguished  for  the 
great  battles  lbag|it  tht*re  m  1809. 

Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  t^  lofty  alps  and  glaciers, 
separnted  by  valleys^  and  even  by  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscape  sometimes  soft  and 
pleaain|f,  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic    These  mountains  consist  of 
the  mam  body  of  the  Norie,  and  the  borders  of  the  Rhetian  Alps.    Among  the  loftiest  sum 
mits  are  the  Gross  Gloekner,  12,776  feet  high;  the  Weissbaqjinom,  11,510;  tho  Hochhorn, 
11,000;  the  Daehstdin,  0518;  the  Hohekreutzburg,  8688.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  the  Bohemian  forest. 
It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  the  Tnun,  and  the 
Ens;  and  has  the  Kammeraee,  the  Mondsee,  the  Zellersee,  we  Traunsee,  and  other  lakes, 
-which  are  romantic  and  well  supplied  with  fish,  but  of  little  extent    It  ia  needless  to  say 
^tiiat  the  country  is  little  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  yet  there  is  no  district  of  Germany 
-which  has  been  improved  with  greater  diligence.  Of  8,28734  jochs,  of  which  this  rugged 
•surfiuse  cmuists,  not  more  than  an  eleventh  part  is  abandoned  to  absolute  waste.    There  are 
487,000  arable  acres,  1,167,000  pasture,  and  960,000  wood.    Tlie  quantity  of  prain  pro- 
ceed is  about  ^000,000  buahela.    The  chief  branch  of  husbandry,  however,  ia  pasturage, 
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and  the  ni«ado"Va  of  Upper  Austria  are  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Germany.  Horti- 
culture flourishes,  espeolally  in  apples,  fVom  which  40,00()  or  00,000  eimers  of  cider  are 
made.  There  are  very  extensive  salt  mines,  yielding  000,000  cwt,  and  supplying  a  great 
part  of  Germany. 

The  cities  in  this  rural  district  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Lints,  tlie  capital,  and  the 
•cat  of  administration,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a  well«Duilt  city ;  and  its  fine  square,  con* 
tid(!rabio  castle,  three  monasteries,  and  bridge  of  800  feet  long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a 
very  handsume  appoaranee.  It  has  a  considerable  imperial  manufactory  of  woollen.  Wells, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  circles,  is  smaller,  but  carries  on  some  trade.  Stoyer,  at  the 
sonfluonce  of  thn  Traun  and  Htoyer,  is  a  very  thriving  place,  the  inimbitants  of  which  have 
increased,  since  IBOH,  fh>m  7000  to  10,000.  It  flourisnos  by  its  ironworks  and  by  the  manu- 
facture of  various  articles ;  also  by  that  of  mixrid  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  Dmunau,  a  small 
but  very  strong  place,  on  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Inn,  has  been  considered  the  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy,  though  it  did  not,  in  any  of  the  late  wars,  arrest  the  tide  of  invasion. 

The  bishopric  of  Saltzburg  forma  a  detached  district  of  Upper  Austria,  ceded  for  a  time  to 
Bavaria,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1H14.  It  is  a  completely  alpino  region,  presenting  all 
the  Swiss  features  of  rocks,  glaciers,  torrents,  and  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

The  Noric  and  Rhietian  Alps  approxi- 
mate, leaving  between  them  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Salza,  connected  with 
many  others,  which  present  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  nature,  and  aflbrd 
ample  scope  to  human  industry.  Saltz- 
burg  (Jig.  420.)  ranks  with  the  most 
picturcstjuo  cities  in  Europe,  being  built 
on  several  irregular  hills,  with  the  lofti- 
tiost  alpino  summits  towering  behind. 
Its  edifices  correspond  altoi^etlier  to  tho 
grandeur  of  the  eurrounding  scenery. 
Stiiibari.  ^jjQ  gtrong  castle,  with  the  arsenal,  the 

bisliop's  palace,  and  the  cathedra],  are  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architecture,  and 
placed  in  the  most  lofty  and  commanding  situations.  Several  other  fine  buildings  were  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1818.  Saltzburg  has  a  lyeeum,  with  eleven  professors ;  two  libraries,  con- 
taining together  66,000  volumes ;  and  a  school  of  medicine. 

Steyonnark,  which  we  call  Styria,  is  a  considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Ijower  Austria,  once  governe<l  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  the 
empire.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  I/)wer  Styria;  tho  former  of  wnich,  being  the  western 
part,  is  oltogether  alpine ;  while  tho  eastern  districts  decline  into  lower  mountains,  then 
into  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  The  moun- 
tains are  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  Switzerland ;  and  though  some  glaciers  remain  in  the 
valleys  throughout  the  summer,  they  do  not  regularly  attam  tho  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  highest  me,  the  Grossenberg,  8381  fcpt ;  the  Eisenhut,  7676 ;  the  Grimminfj',  once 
accounted  the  loftiest,  only  7540;  tho  Stangalpe,  7140.  The  Mur,  which  crosses  ^v-^ria  from 
west  to  east,  and  passes  through  Hungary  into  the  Danube,  is  a  broad  and  rapid  t  u'.  v ;  but 
its  navigation  is  so  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  useful  for  floating  down  the  timber  ma  le  into 
rafts,  which  are  often  dashed  to  pieces.  Tho  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Raab,  and  the  Ens,  water 
particular  parts  of  Styria.  Of  tne  8,800,000  jochs  of  which  it  consists,  about  1,500,000  are 
woodland ;  1,080,000  pasture ;  only  5.58,000  arable ;  50,000  vineyard.  The  grain  is  chiefly 
maize  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and  for  the  bread  of  the  lower  orders),  rye  and  buck-wheat ; 
and  the  annual  produce  is  estimated,  by  Kindermann,  at  7,800,000  bushels.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  potatoes  are  general.  The  wine  is  reckoned  at  1,000,000  eimers,  and  is  stronger  and 
more  fiery  than  the  Austrian.  But  the  most  valuable  produce  is  that  of  the  mines  in  the 
upper  province,  which  are  various ;  the  most  considerable  is  very  fine  iron,  peculiarly  fit  for 
being  formed  into  steel.  Besides  the  numerous  furnaces  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  there 
are  large  manufiustures  of  scythes,  sickles,  and  chopping-knives ;  a  great  part  of  the  iron 
also  is  worked  up  in  Austria,  and  is  even  exported  to  England  and  Prance,  Of  the  eastern 
province,  a  considerable  extent  is  occupied,  not  by  German  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Winden, 
a  rude  Sclavonian  race,  who  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Germans,  and  live  in  a 
much  poorer  and  ruder  manner. 

Of  the  towns  of  Styria,  Gratz,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital :  it  is 
situated  on  the  Mur,  in  a  fine  vallev,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district  It  is  a  nandsome, 
bustling,  and  prosperous  town,  ana  contains  many  houses  which  mar  be  called  palaces. 
Indeed,  it  ranks  the  third  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  contains  2651  houses,  with  a 
population  of  36,144.  Its  old  walls  and  castle,  situated  on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  suffice 
to  render  it  a  fortified  city.  The  church  of  St  Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Terdinand 
II.,  are  its  chief  ornaments.  Its  lyeeum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has 
twpnty-six  professors,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
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iNirlicultrly  in  iron,  tnd  haa  two  yeulj  fkin.  The  ftmtle  population  of  Gnti  are  celo< 
bnted  for  their  beauty.  Bruclc,  the  capital  of  a  diatriot  in  Upper  Styria,  ia  a  nnall  and  dull 
town.    Moabur^  ia  a  larger  place,  carrying  on  iome  trade.    Cilly,  Judenburg,  capitala  of 

E-ticular  distncta,  and  Leoben,  where  the  preliminariefl  of  1708  were  aigfned,  are  only 
go  villagea.  Mariazell,  a  village  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  attracts  crowds  to  view  an 
uncouth  image  of  the  Virgin  there  depoaited.  It  waa  once  enriched  by  many  precious 
donationa,  among  which  were  the  images,  in  silver,  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
all  her  family;  but  her  aon,  Joseph  II.,  bein^  preaaed  by  financial  difficultiea,  not  only  molted 
down  hia  mother,  and  all  hie  brothers  and  sistera,  into  coin,  but  aeized  a  greet  part  of  the 
other  treasures. 

The  kingdom  of  lUyria  was  formed  by  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  when  he 
had  compelled  Austria  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  south-eastern  ansle  of  Germany,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Friuli ;  to  which  he  annexed  part  of  Croatia  and  the  Tyrol.  When  all  these 
territories  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  she  still  retained  the  newly  created 
kingdom,  only  severing  fVom  it  the  last  two  appendages.  The  kingdom,  Uius  modified, 
contains  a  superficial  extent  of  18,500  square  miles,  according  to  Blumenboeh,  but  only 
13,480,  accoroing  to  Lichtenstein ;  Col.  Traux  gives  1,188,000  aa  the  population  by  the  lateat 
•numeration  in  1820.  This  region  ia  extremely  mountainous  and  rugged,  though  the  highest 
chaina  are  on  the  fh>ntier  of  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  where  Illyna  elaima  a  part  of  the 
atupendouB  masa  of  the  Gross  Glockner.  Its  own  proper  chains  are  those  of  the  Camic  and 
Julian  Alps,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  territory ;  some  of  the  loftiest  pinnacles  rise 
above  10,600  feet  The  large  stream  of  the  Drave  posses  through  Carinthia,  and  that  of 
the  Save  through  Camiola,  into  Hungary.  The  rugged  surfkce  of  Illyria  is,  in  many  places, 
verv  ill-fitted  for  com,  of  which  it,  however,  produces  9,000,000  bushels,  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
kinOs,  rye  and  oats.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  flax,  and  a  little  hemp  and  ailk.  Cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numbers,  and  sheep  in  the  more  bare  and  rocky  tracts  round  the  Adriatic.  Lead 
ia  produced  more  copiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  (about  2000  tons),  and 
meroury  more  abundantly  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  (640  tons) ;  iron,  17,500  tons,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  antimony,  alum,  vitriol,  coal,  and  salt.  The  chief  branch  of 
manufacture  is  that  of  working  in  metals,  iron  poles,  wire,  scissors,  sickles,  hooks,  &c. 
Tliere  is  also  a  good  deal  of  linen  ^  and  some  woollen.  The  foreign  commerce  is  consider- 
able :  the  only  sea-ports  in  the  AustroGerman  territories,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  are  situated 
in  Illyria. 

The  physical  structure  of  this  country  is  very  singular,  its  mountains  being  composed  of 
that  soft  and  porous  limestone  which  is  subject  to  extensive  perforation.  Ilfyria  is  said  to 
contain  upwaras  of  1000  caverns,  many  of  which  receive  and  send  forth  subterraneous  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  is  the  Laybach,  whish  issues  at  once  a  brood  stream  from  the  bosom 
of  a  mountain.  Its  cavemed  course  is  accessible  by  a  majestic  natural  gateway,  forty  feet 
hiffh,  and  regularlv  arehed.  This  leads  into  a  spacious  cavern,  beneath  the  gigantic  walls 
and  vaulted  roof  of  which  the  river  is  seen  flowing.  The  cavern  cannot  be  traced  for  up; 
but  the  river  is  still  heard  rolling  over  its  rocky  1^  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the 
caverns,  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Adelsberg.  The  entrance  is  by  two  large  rpertures, 
into  one  of  which  a  river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visiter  in  his  progress  through  this 
dark  passage.  At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive  natural  cavern,  and  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunsres  under  ground,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Here  a  precipitous  rocky  wall 
formerly  arrested  all  further  advance ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  scaled  and  found  to 
lead  to  a  double  range  of  most  magnificent  caverns,  or  natural  palaces,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest  stalactite.  The  columns  are  in  some  places  so 
nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as  to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  rpof  is  in  part  so  lofty  as  not  to  be  discoverable  firom  beneath.  Not  a  sound 
is  heard  beyond  tiie  occasional  dropping  of  the  water,  except  once  a  year,  when  a  ball  is 
given  by  the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  caverns.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an(^  a  mile  distant  firom  the  light  of  day,  the  simple  music 
of  the  Carniolon  rustics  resounds  through  more  magnificent  halls  than  ever  were  built  for 
monarchs.  At  the  end  of  six  miles,  the  range  terminates  in  a  deep,  clear,  and  cold  subter- 
raneous lake,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  another  of  the  wonders 
of  Ulyrio.  Its  celebrity  is  founded  on  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waten  into  and  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  and  Bprin|f  its  basin,  measuring  six  miles  by  three, 
is  entirely  filled.  On  the  approach  of  midsummer  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  is  entirely  drained.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  or  even  rye,  is  then  raised  in 
ita  abandoned  bed ;  and  the  sportsman  shoots  game,  where  diortly  before  he  wos  fishing  for 
pike.  The  caverns  are  then  seen  f^ping,  through  which  the  waten  descended ;  and  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  rains  set  in,  water  rushes  out  from  them  and  from  others,  and  the 
lake  ia  rapidly  filled. 

The  cities  of  Illyria  are : — Laybach,  an  ancient  place,  the  principal  seat  of  government, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants,  a  lyceum,  and  some  manu&ctures  of  silk  am  porcelain. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  been  the  seat  of  that  congress  in  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
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deeUed  the  fkto  of  Italv.  On  t  hill  above  it  stands  the  strong  castle  uf  Subiana,  the  place 
of  oooflnement  ibr  the  Italian  liberals.  ClagenAirt,  a  town  of  eaual  sise,  has  also  a  lyoeum, 
some  manuftfltuTM  of  cloth,  and  a  coniideraole  transit  trade.  Villaoh  is  only  about  half  its 
extent,  but  has  considerable  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  onlv  Austro-Oerman  se»>ports  are  in  the  kingd<»n 
of  IlWria.  Trieste,  made  a  flree  port  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  increased  so 
rapidnr,  as  to  be  now  one  of  the  principal  havens  of  Europe.  Its  population,  in  1615,  was 
86,000,  but  hu  since  risen  to  upwards  of  42,000.  In  1810  it  was  entered  by  7676  lanj^e 
vessels,  and  276,000  tons  of  goods  were  exported.  Its  exports  to  North  America  alone,  m 
that  year,  amounted  to  250,000/.,  and  tho  importe  to  200,0001.  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  easterly  bay,  is  to  Hungary  what  Trieste  is  to  Germany ;  but  this  trade  not  being  so 
important,  supporte  only  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  enables  Fiume  to  send  out  firom 
1200  to  1600  sloops. 

The  Tyrol,  including  Vorarlberg,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  German  territories  of  the 
empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  of 
all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  projection  firom  Bwitzerlana,  which 
it  entirely  resembles,  except  in  the  absence  of  extensive  lakes.  It  presents  mountains  reach- 
ing to  the  skies,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  or  with  rocky  pinnacles;  awful  abysses, 
with  thundering  waterfiills ;  fields  of  ice  stretehing  milos  in  extent ;  avalanches  rushing 
down  the  steep  sides, — the  whole  aspect  of  nature  presenting  a  scene  of  awful  majesty  and 
fearful  beauty.  The  Ortles,  the  highest  peak  yet  measured,  has  been  found  to  reach  an 
altitude  of  12,852  feet ;  and  there  are  others,  particularly  in  the  Oetzthal,  which  might  also 
stand  by  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  The  Schemowand  is  11,645  feet,  the 
Phalleyhugel  0766,  the  Sollstein  9106.  Some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube  (tho 
Inn,  the  Lech,  the  leer,)  pour  down  fbm  the  heights  of  the  Tjnrol.  Agricultural  industry 
cannot  flourish  on  such  a  surface ;  as,  of  1,500,000  jochs,  only  a  tontli  can  be  subjected  to 
the  plough,  and  then  only  rye,  wheat,  and  barley  can  be  grown.  The  Tyrolese,  nowever, 
have  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of  their  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  great  store  of  horned 
cattle  and  sheep ;  valuable  gardens,  from  which  apples  are  sent  even  to  Russia ;  good  wine, 
though  it  will  not  keep;  some  tobacco;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance.  The  other  mineral 
productions  are  in  considerable  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount.  The  national  character  of 
the  Tyrolese  is  excellent  They  are  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment 
to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to  the  house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  tho 
moat  heroic  manner.  The  exploits  which  their  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  bands 
performed  in  the  last  war,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pa^es  of  modem  history.  They  are 
almost  all  Catholics;  but  Uieir  religion,  according  to  this  creed,  is  genuine  and  sincere. 
Their  enterprising  industry  is  strikingly  displayed  l)y  the  boldness  wiUi  which  they  mount 
the  steepest  cMSa,  and  are  thence  let  down  by  ropes,  in  order  to  cultivate  like  a  garden  a 
little  spot  that  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inaccessible. 

The  towns  of  the  Tyrol  ore  Innspruck,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well  built,  and  consider* 
able  place,  with  10,800  inhabitants,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  the  most  direct 
passage  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Hall,  farther  down  on  the  same,  flourishes  by  large  mines 
of  salt  Kuffitein  is  important  as  a  military  position.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  a,  id  near  the 
borders  of  Italy,  is  a  fine  old  city,  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 
1545-1562,  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Europe.  Roveredo, 
still  fiirther  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manufactures.  Botzen,  or  Bolsano, 
has  a  crowdtd  market,  where  the  Gerraar^  end  Italian  merchants  exchange  the  commodities 
of  their  respective  countries.  Brixen,  Bw  ^^^nz,  Feldkirch,  (the  last  two  in  the  Vorarlberg, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,)  are  'i,lso  of  some  consequence. 

Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Germany.  It  consisto  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  from  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  firom  ^ony,  those  of 
tho  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Francnnia.  These  chains  run  Smm  3000  to  5000  feet, 
and  none  of  them  shoot  up  those  awfiil  pinnacles,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  range 
along  the  Swiss  and  Italian  borders.  Bohemia  is  the  most  completely  inland  country  of 
Germany,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  With  the  former, 
however,  it  communicates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  and  rolls  through 
all  Bohemia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is^ 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid  and  useful  com- 
modities  than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such  plenty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates.  Of  7,769,000  jochs,  3,608,000  are  arable,  which,  in 
1785,  produced  52,000,000  quartera;  the  proportions  of  which  were,  17,000,000  rye, 
14,000,000  oats,  17,000,000  barley,  2,500,000  wheat;  and  the  amount  is  now  supposed  to  be 
firom  50,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Flax  is  raised  to  the  amount  of  80G0  tons,  which  yet  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Homed  cattle,  though  venr  numerous,  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  yean;  but  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  sheep  has  been 
much  imonved.    I»  1817,  there  was  a  census,  which  returned  121,000  horses,  241/)00 
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oxen,  601,000  cowa,  and  007,000  •heap.  The  hope  ere  the  boit  in  the  world,  end  there  ia  ■ 
urofhaion  of  applea  and  peara ;  but.  tho  winea  are  in  anwll  quantity,  and  Hcarcely  drinkablo. 
From  the  minoa  are  drawn  varioiu  inutala,  of  which  the  inuat  puculiar  ia  tin,  to  the  amount 
of  X"^  tana.  Even  Aaliing  ia  carried  on  very  actively  in  thia  inland  aituation,  by  moana  of 
ponda,  which  are  aaid  to  exceed  90,000  in  number.  The  nuuiufhoturea  of  Ikihcmia  are  alao 
mmt  extenaive.  That  of  linen  ia  the  ataple,  includinff  not  onir  tho  common  tabricR,  but  the 
finer  onea  of  damaak,  cambric,  lawn,  and  tape.  In  1811,  tnia  manuthcturo  waa  aaid  to 
•.mploy  400,000  apinnera,&5,00U  wcavera,  and  UOUO  bleaohera.  That  of  wool  once  employed 
S0,000  apinnera,  and  80,000  weavera  and  other  workmen.  In  the  cotton  branch,  the  number 
employed  u  computed  at  n6,00().  There  are  8(MM)  liat-makera ;  and  tho  fflaoa  of  Uohemia  ia 
famed  ovor  all  Europe.  In  IbOl,  the  entire  value  of  Bohemian  monufacturea  waa  reolioned 
at  nearly  4,000,(NNM.  aterlinff ;  the  pay  of  tho  workmen  1,600,000/.,  and  that  of  the  apinnera 
400,(NKh.  Yet  it  ia  rninarkuil,  that  thnre  is  littlu  appoaranco  of  tho  wealth  which  Bohemia 
actually  containa.  The  nobler,  indeed,  poaaeae  immonae  eatatoa,  the  valuo  of  which  ia 
oatimated  at  nearly  40,000,0(N)/.  atorlin^,  firmly  aecurod  by  entnila  and  other  legal  pro- 
viaiona ;  but  they  apend  their  fortunea  chiefly  in  profbae  pomp  and  luxury  at  Vienna.  The 
population,  in  1775,  was  only  2,631,000.  In  1817  it  had  mcrcosed  to  :),286,000 ;  but  by  the 
cenaiia  in  1827,  to  3,783,640:  of  theao  1,810,742  wore  nmleH,  and  1,072,808  fbmalea.  Two 
thirds  are  of  Sclavonic  race,  and  there  are  about  60,000  Jews.  The  Bohemiana,  beyond 
any  other  Crerman  people,  made  an  early  and  noble  stand  in  the  cuuoo  of  civil  and  religioua 
liberty.  Not  onlv  afler  Luther,  but  lon||^  before,  tho  atandard  of  the  Reformation  was  reared, 
after  the  death  ot  John  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Praiq^ue ;  but  these  i^lorioua  efforta  had  a  fktal 
issue.  Overwhelmed  by  the  orma  of  Austria,  tlie  Protestonta  were  either  driven  out  of  the 
kin^om,  or  compelled  to  renounce  their  worship ;  and  it  woa  not  until  the  end  of  laat  cen* 
tury,  when  the  principlea  of  toleration  began  to  influence  even  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that 
about  34,000  Protestants  resumed  tho  exercise  of  their  religion.  Amid  the  same  convul- 
sions, the  civil  rights  for  which  Bohemia  had  so  nobly  contended  were  all  wrested  from  her, 
and  she  retaina  only  a  semblance  of  national  states. 
Progne  ijlg.  421.),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  tho  very  centre  of  the  great  plain  of  Bohe- 
M«  mia.    Its  bridge,  its  old  Gothic  cathedral 

"  on  a  hill,  the  vast  and  decaying  palaces  of 

the  ancient  nobles,  the  old  style  of  archi- 
tecturo  in  the  private  mansions,  unite  to 

Jive  it  an  antique  and  characteristic  gran- 
our.  In  the  cathedral  is  particularly  dia* 
tinguished  the  magnificent  silver  shrine, 
which  has  survived  the  wars  of  centuries, 
Among  the  vast  forsaken  palaces  may  be 
distinguished  that  of  Wallenstein,  the  fres* 
coes  of  which  are  still  bright ;  and  that  of 
Czernim,  still  more  vast,  but  quite  dilapi- 
dated. Prague  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to 
Mr.  Sherer,  more  pictureeijue  and  more 
impressive  than  Vienna.  The  population,  in  1817,  amounted  to  70,606,  of  which  6783  were 
Jews ;  but,  by  documents  collected  in  1826,  Dr.  Sulzig  estimates  it  at  105,000,  independent 
of  12,000  troops  in  garrison.  Of  these,  527  were  clergy,  883  nobility,  2093  public  tunc- 
timories,  and  5608  artisans.  There  is  a  considerable  spirit  of  literature,  and  of  making 
literary  collections,  in  Prague.  It  has  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  nnivenit^  with  44  pro* 
feasors  and  870  students,  and  a  librarv  of  100,000  volumes.  There  is  a  national  museum, 
an  academy  of  painting,  fifteen  good  picture-galleries,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  Tho 
trade  of  the  kingdom  centres  very  much  in  Prague ;  and  three  great  annual  fairs  are  held 
there.  The  city  is  kept  very  clean,  but  indifferently  lighted,  and  some  of  its  streets  are 
unpaved. 

Bohemia  has  a  number  of  little  towns  of  from  2000  to  5000  inhabitants,  but  no  great 
cities,  except  its  capital.  We  majr  mention  Budweis,  Pilsen :  KAniggratz,  a  strong  place 
on  the  Silesian  frontier ;  Eger,  a  military  position  on  the  side  of  Franconia ;  Tabor,  founded 
by  the  Hussites,  who  gave  it  this  scriptural  name ;  TApUtz,  celebrated  for  its  baths.  The 
manufiLCtures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  do  not  accumulate  in 
the  larger  cities, 

Moravia,  in  which  we  shall  include  the  small  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  ia 
a  country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally  fertile.  It 
has  also  a  frontier  of  high  mountains ;  being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  those  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Bohemia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  beyond  which  are  Poland 
and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the  country,  and  render  the  lull  half  of  it  moun- 
tainous ;  but  broad  and  fruitfiil  valleys  intervene,  and  the  southern  part  consists  of  fine  and 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  March  or  Moravo,  rising  in  the 
SUcsion  frontier,  traverses  the  whole  country,  bearing  all  its  tributary  waters  down  to  the 
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Danube.  Morarta  eontaina  3,070,000  Jochs  arable,  TOOtOOO  pasture,  00,000  vinevarda, 
1,1!I0,000  in  timber  The  produce  is,  wheat,  about  iMnO,000  bushels ;  rye,  8,000,000 : 
barlev,  8,n(N),0(K) ;  oats,  ie,O(N),0O0.  The  Uv*  etook,  1372000  horses,  357,()0U  oxen,  and 
4ra,(N)0  cows.  Tlie  produce  of  flax  is  also  very  yroat  This  is  a  distinguished  manu(kc« 
turing  province.  The  woollen  branch  flourishes  more  than  ia  any  other  part  of  tho  empire  { 
employing  10,(M)0  l(K)ina  and  100,000  men,  not  only  in  CGmmon  ekiths  and  flannels,  but  in 
kennymnres  and  other  fine  fkbries.  The  feneral  staple  of  linen  is  not  less  flourishing; 
employing  20,(HN)  looms,  15,000  wenveia,  aad  300^000  spinnon.  Cotton  also  gives  employ 
mont  to  10,000  people ;  and  the  hoaierjr  aatauaU  to  200,000  woollen  and  140,000  cottco 
stockings.  Moravia  and  Austrian  SUona,  in  1817,  contained  1,788,000  inhabitants;  of 
whom  4no,000  wore  of  Oenmn,  ud  1,380,000  of  Sclavonio  no;  with  28,000  Jews.  By 
the  cennus  of  1825,  thu^  had  inoraued  to  1,008,000. 

Tho  towns  of  Moravia  are  considerable.  Brunn  and  Olmutx  are  both  strong  fortresses, 
and  borriora  of  tho  empire.  Tho  former,  containing  27,(NM)  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  go 
vemmont,  and  has  extensive  manuflicUiros  of  flno  woollens.  Olmuts  is  a  great  market  ibr 
Russian  and  Ifungiirinn  cattle.  Iglan,  an  open  town,  has  comiidorable  nwmifliotunw,  and  ie 
the  grontoHt  tlinniiighfnre  in  Moravia.  Znaym,  tho  ancient  scat  of  the  Moravian  princes,  is 
now  chiefly  mii)|x)rted  by  its  great  military  hospital.  Troppau  and  Jl^orndorl^  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  are  strong  and  pretty  considorablo  towns.  , 

SvseioT.  2.— i'riitfian  DomimonM. 

The  Gorman  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scaitorod,  variously  aequirvd  by 
successive  inheritance  and  conquest  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  original  bosia  of 
the  monarchy ;  of  Pomcrania  and  Silesia ;  and  of  territories  in  Baxony,  in  Westphalia,  and 
on  tho  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forms  a  great  mass  of  territorv  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandonourg,  and  comprises  the  cities 
of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin;  containing  15,480  square  miles,  and  1,926,905  inhabitants 
in  1827 :  it  is  neither  tho  most  fertile  nor  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  great  country.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in  some  places  presonting  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into 
hills  of  little  elevation.  Tho  grain,  though  carefully  cultivatcti,  is  not  suflicient  fbr  internal 
supply,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  Toracco  and  flax  are  cultivated  with  success.  The 
breed  of  horses  and  oxen  has  been  improved ;  but  the  pastures  are  not  sufficiently  rich  for 
them.  Sheep  are  bred  in  groat  numbers  on  the  sand-hills ;  and  their  wool,  improved,  by  tho 
mixture  of  the  merino,  ranks  ne.Yt  to  that  of  Silesia.  The  woods  cover  a  fourth  part  oif  the 
surface,  but  are  chiefly  flrs  and  pines,  aflbrding  excellent  masts,  with  some  good  oak  forests. 
The  manufactures,  fevf  of  which  originally  belonged  to  tho  district,  having  been  patronised 
with  great  zeal  by  the  government,  have  considerablv  increased.  That  of  woollens  is  tho 
most  extensive ;  the  next  in  importance  are  linens  and  silk :  porcelain  and  other  ornamental 
fabrics  are  carried  on  at  Berlin.  The  inland  trade  is  very  consi'lorable,  being  favoured  by 
the  groat  rivers  which  pass  through  the  province.  The  Elbe,  indce<l,  only  touches  its  western 
border;  but  its  great  tributaries,  the  Elster  and  the  Spree,  cross  all  Brandenburg;  and  the 
Oder  runs  through  it  from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
canals  that  unite  them. 

Berlin  (Jiff.  422.),  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe;  being  the  recent  ana  studied  creation  of  an  absolute  monarch,  it 
has  been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a  liberal  scale  of  expenditure.    The  Branden> 
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burg  gate  (Jig.  423.)  is  considered  the  most  simple  and  majeatie  portal  in  Europe.  On  the  «hta* 
Mature  stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  one  of  the  trophies  carried  ofl'by  the  French,  but  which 
Prussian  victories  have  now  restored  to  its  place.  This  matchless  ^te  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  Lindcn-strasse,  which,  aa  a  street,  ia  perhaps  also  without  a  rival.  It  ia  divided,  by  double 
rows  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  into  fine  alleys,  which  afford  delightfbl  walks,  and  along  which  are 
ranged  edifices  of  the  most  majestic  and  classical  character.  Among  these  are  chiefly  remarked, 
t*««  palace  situated  on  the  Place  de  Gendarmes  (Jig.  424.),  seen  along  a  line  of  lofty  ftfad*. 
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ornamented  with  porticoea,  statues,  and  ever^  variety  of  aculptural  decoration ;  the  Italian 
opera-house,  the  churches,  and  the  theatre,  built  with  the  intention  of  eclipsing  all  the  other 

5 reductions  of  Prussian  architectural  taste 
Ir.  Russell,  however,  complains  that  there 
is  Bomethinff  monotonous  in  the  design, 
which  is  uniformly  that  of  an  Ionic  portico 
on  a  very  simple  front  The  same  fault  h ; 
imputes  to  the  other  streets  and  squares, 
though  they  are  broad,  smicious,  and  regu- 
lar. The  Spree,  which  divides  Berlin,  has 
only  the  appearance  of  a  broad  ditch,  navi- 
gated by  nat-bottomed  boats.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  old  town,  a  scene  of  traffic, 
with  little  pretension  to  beauty.  The  popu- 
lation, which  in  1726  was  only  94,419,  had 
risen  in  1827  to  228,520.  Out  of  rvery 
hundred,  fifteen  were  military.  Berlin  is  a  busy  city,  carrying  on  various  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  particularly  silk,  with  a  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  employing  300 
hands,  and  the  products  of  which  have  been  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Dresden.  There 
are  numerous  makers  of  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments.  The  trade  of  Berlin  is  also 
extensive,  as  it  communicates  by  the  Spree,  and  its  canale,  both  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
An  university  has  lately  been  rounded,  which,  in  1829,  contained  1752  students,  and  ranks 
second  to  none  in  Germany,  This  capital  has  also  royal  academies  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts ;  a  splendid  public  library ;  cabinets  of  natural  history ;  a  botanic  garden  containing 
12,000  exotic  plants ;  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 

The  other  towns  of  Brandenburg  are  not  of  first-rate  importance.  Potsdam,  designed  bv 
Frederick  tlie  Great  as  a  military  residence,  is  regularly  and  very  handsomely  buiit,  with 
30,000  inhabitants ;  yet,  according  to  a  late  writer,  it  suggests  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
barrack.  On  every  side  are  seen  stifl"  figures  of  recruita  moving  slowly  to  the  marching 
step,  under  smart  and  severe  instructors.  Frederick's  palace  of  Sans  Souci  is  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  those  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  himself.  Frankfort 
on  tiie  Oder  cannot  challenge  a  comparison  with  its  namesake  on  the  Mayn :  it  is  still  a 
considerable  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  with  a  strong  bridge  over  the  Oder,  which  is  here 
a  broad  and  spacious  stream.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  holding 
five  yearly  markets,  much  frequented  by  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Brandenburg,  the  old 
capital,  is  still  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  Kustrin  and  Spandau  are  little  fortified  towns, 
the  former  of  great  strength. 

Pomcrania  is  a  long  line  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  lying  along  the  Baltic.  The  Oder  here 
enters  tiiat  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  and  winding  Aq/T,  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  It  is  divided  into  the  governments 
of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Koeslin,  containing  a  population  of  860,958.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  far  from  productive ;  yet  in  others,  especially  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden, 
it  b  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  the  interior  supply. 
There  are  few  manufactures ;  but  the  commodities  of  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  are  brought 
down  the  Oder,  and  exported  from  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  other  ports.  Stettin,  the  capital, 
is  not  only  one  of  tlie  strongest  fortresses,  but  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities 
in  the  monarchy,  containing  a  population  of  25,000,  including  the  military.  In  1827,  there 
entered  and  quitted  its  port  25,024  vessels,  and  nineteen  were  built  there.  Stralsund,  the 
former  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  lies  in  a  wide  flat  territory,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  great  island  of  Rugen,  and  so  enclosed  by  bays  and  lakes  that  it  can  com 
municate  with  the  continent  only  by  bridges.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fort- 
resses in  Europe,  and  bade  defiance  to  tlie  utmost  eiibrts  of  Wallenstein ;  but  the  walls  are 
now  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  ramparts  are  used  only  as  a  promenade.    The  vessels 
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which  entered  and  quitted  iti  port  in  1827  were  6824.  Anklam,  Stolpe,  WoUin,  Stargard, 
and  KoBslin,  are  also  porta  and  towns  deserving  of  mention. 

Silesia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was  originally  a 
Polish  province ;  but  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  intn^ 
duced  industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  i» 
considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  me  Prussian  crowa  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern 
border,  divides  it  into  t|iro  nearly  equal  p|arts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountamous  or  hill^ : 
its  population  is  altogether  German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufactures ;  while 
the  eastern  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
Sclavonic  races.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes,  on  the 
borders  of  Fohemia  and  Moravia.  Of  the  Riesengebirge,  the  most  elevated  summit  is  the 
Schneekoppe,  5400  feet  high ;  and  tlidugh  not  adorned  by  lakes,  it  exhibits  verv  picturesque 
scenery,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of  "  German  Switzerland."  Silesia  contains 
15,600  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Liegnitz, 
which,  in  1627,  comprised  a  population  of  2,^2,562  persons ;  the  numbier  of  inhabitants  in 
1817  was  1,992,598.  Of  12,400,000  acres,  excluding  tracts  altogether  naked  and  moun* 
tainous,  6,900,000  are  under  the  plough ;  yet  so  great  is  the  population,  that  it  is  only  in 
favourable  years  that  the  produce  of  grain  suffices  ror  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Flax 
is  cultivated  in  a  very  great  quantity ;  yet  still  not  sufficient  for  the  immense  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  the  material.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  also  considerable  productions. 
The  live  stock  that  is  rearrl  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep,  which,  even  in  1802,  amounted  to  2,229,000 ;  and  their  wool  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  to  be  an  extensive  object  of  export,  in  a  great  measure  superseding  the 
Spanish  in  the  market  of  Britain.  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  manufacturing  country  in  all 
Germany;  its  linens,  in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  durability.  In  1805,  they  employed  35,000  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
12,000,000  rix-dollars ;  but  Bonaparte's  decre  ;«,  end  the  successful  rivalry  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  greatly  lowered  the  amount,  whiv.ii  is  now  only  estimated  at  from  7,000,000 
to  9,000,000,  of  which  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  arc  exported.  About  half  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  are  employed  in  spinning.  Yam  is  exported ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  Bohemian  cloth 
is  brought  hither  to  be  bleached.  The  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  chiefly  in  the  mountain- 
ous  district,  where  the  numerous  streams  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are  highly  favourable 
to  its  various  processes.  The  woollen  fabric,  thou^  less  considerable,  employs  5500  looms, 
and  is  reckoned  to  produce  5,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  productive, 
the  returns  being  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2677  marks  of  silver,  besides  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  &c. 
The  trade  of  Silesia  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufactures,  chiefly  by  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Stettin,  and  in  the  importation  of  grain  and  cattle  from  Poland  and  Moldavia; 
of  wine  m>m  Austria ;  and  of  India  goods,  silk,  and  cotton,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

The  towns  of  Silesia  are  close-built,  well  fortified,  not  very  large,  but  in  a  thriving  state. 
Breslau,  the  capital,  however,  in  1827,  contained  87,119  people,  besides  the  military,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  province,  maintaining  intimate  communications  with 
Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic.  It  has  also  a  flourishing  university,  an  extensive  library, 
and  other  valuable  collections,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  learned  men,  particularly  Garve 
and  Wolf.  Schweidnitz  was  considered  of  immense  strength,  and  was  made  by  Frederick 
his  chief  place  of  arms  during  the  seven  years' war;  but  when  Napoleon  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1807,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Glatz,  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley,  has  two  castles,  both  reckoned  masterpieces  of  modem  fortifica- 
tion.  Liegnitz  is  less  remarkable  for  its  own  strength  than  for  tlie  signal  victory  there 
gained  by  Frederick  over  the  Austrian  army  in  1760.  Hirschberg,  situated  amid  the  most 
romantic  scenes  of  mountain  Silesia,  is  crowded  in  summer  with  admiring  visitants.  The 
other  fortress  towns  of  importance  are  Gross  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  and  Neisse,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  a  marshy  country,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  wet  ditch.  Brieg  and  Gdrlitz 
are  considerable  open  towns. 

Prussian  Saxony  forms  a  large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  consisting  of  portions 
severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  great  and 
small,  sometimes  having  fragments  enclosed  within  them,  and  sometimes  enclosing  within 
itself  fragments  of  tliem.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  viewed  as  nearly  a  square  territory, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  Royol  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Hanover.  It 
is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt,  containing  1,396,240 
inhabitants.  It  belongs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  though 
on  its  western  side  it  borders  on  the  Hartz  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  There  are  con- 
siderable sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grain, 
which  is  cultivnted  with  particular  skill  and  diligence.  Flax  and  tobacco,  with  rape  and 
linseed,  are  also  in  great  plenty.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  kept  up  merely  for  the 
piurposes  of  cultivation,  but  sheep  are  in  number  about  1,000,000,  and  the  Saxon  wool  ranks 
with  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  especially  salt,  of  which 
a  great  vein  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory.    The  common  manufactures  of 
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linen  and  woollen  aM  g<B(iien]ly  diffuaed,  without  beinj[  carried  M  "altff  tAllirkable  extent 
The  Elbe,  which  divides  the  province  into  two  puta,  affotia  the  opportnnity  of  a  vety  active 
trade.  The  territory  ia  rated  at  10,076  aqnare  milea.  The  inhab'.tanti  are  almost  entirely 
German  and  Protestants,  tiila  having  been  at  an  early  period  the  grand  seat  of  Luthert 
reformation. 

The  towns  are  not  generally  very  large,  but  nnmeroiui,  ancient,  well  fortified,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  German  warfare.  Magdeburg,  which  may  rank  asthe  capital,  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  m  Europe;  and,  for  its  noble  defence 
against  Charles  V.  and  Tilly,  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Its 
works  are  of  immense  extent,  boundM  on  most  of  its  circuit  by  the  Elbe,  and  in  Uie  rest  hj 
a  ditch,  not  wet,  but  very  broad,  and  carefully  undermined.  The  horrible  sacking  of  Magde- 
burg by  the  imperialists,  in  1681,  is  still  vividly  remembered  there,  with  execrations  on  the 
memory  of  Count  Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned.  It  ia  a  fine  old  city ;  the  houses  large 
and  massive :  it  has  a  spacious  market-place,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  Otho  the  (}reat,.and 
an  irregular  but  very  broad  principal  street  Once  a  powerful  free  city,  it  now  contains 
32,000  mhabitants,  a  number  of  manufactures,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  up  and  down 
the  Elbe.  Erfurt,  formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities,  and  a  central  mart,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  has  now  completely  yielded  the  palm  to  Leipzig;  and,  instead  of  60,000,  contain? 
only  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  still  a  strong  fortress,  forming  the  key  between  Saxony 
and  Franconia.  Wittenberg,  formerly  a  distinguished  Saxon  capital,  where  the  standard  of 
the  Reformation  was  first  reared,  is  now  only  a  small  but  strong  town.  Hallo  is  a  large 
city  of  21,600  inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  crowded  universities' of 
Germany,  and  enriched  by  extensive  salt-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Halberstadt  is  also  a 
large  open  old  town,  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Quedlinburg  was  once  distinguished  for  the 
unbounded  wealth  of  its  nunnery,  the  abbess  of  wliich  had  the  principal  seat  and  vote  on  tiie 
bench  of  prelaten;  but  since  1696  its  wealth  and  privileges  have  been  vastly  curtailed, 
Muhlhausen,  Merseburg,  Weissenfels,  Naumburg,  Torgau,  Stendahl,  Salzwedcl,  are  also 
considerable  towns,  of  nora  4000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Lutzen  is  only  a  village ;  but  its  site 
is  distinguished  by  the  victory  and  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  Protestant  hero. 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts ;  but,  by 
cessions  and  arrondissemens  it  has  been  formed  into  a  pretty  compact  territory,  situated 
between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  from  the  Weser  nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It 
extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  three  governments  of  Mnnster,  Minden,  and  Arens* 
berg  contained,  in  1827,  a  population  of  1,207,712.  The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parts; 
the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  affords  some  good 
corn-land ;  the  southern  is  covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the 
Hartz,  which  render  the  soil  oflen  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covert  with  fine 
wood.  The  staple  to  which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surross 
those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  famed  throughout  Europe.  The 
valuable  minerals  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  also  very  abundant  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  which  produce  that  of  finer  quality.  Upwards  of  20,000 
looms  were  at  work  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  sending  these  produc- 
tions down  the  rivers  to  Bremen  and  Holland ;  but  Prussian  Westphalia  at  no  point  reaches 
the  sea,  or  even  extends  to  the  Rhine. 

The  chief  towns  of  Prussian  Westphalia  are  the  capitals  of  its  three  districts,  Munster, 
Minden,  and  Arensberg.  Munster,  once  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  and  too  well  known 
fh>m  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Anabaptists  during  their  temporary  possession  of  it,  is 
still  a  flourishing  place,  which  between  1802  and  1817  increased  its  population  from  12,797 
to  18,218.  The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  forms  one  of  the  great  eras  of  European  history, 
Minden,  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  the  British  arms  in  1759,  lies  on  the 
Weser,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  A  beautiful  landscape  is  here  formed  by  the 
river,  its  numerous  little  tributaries,  and  a  range  of  wooded  mountains,  between  which  the 
Weser  opens  the  passage  called  Porta  Westphalica.  Arensberg,  once  the  seat  of  a  coun* 
of  that  nar-e,  and  Paderbom,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  were  distinguished  places  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  have  greatly  declined.  Bielefeld  is  the  centre  of  Westfriialian  manufacture, 
especially  that  of  damask,  and  of  other  fino  linen.  In  1611  there  were  exposed  in  its 
market  upwards  of  2,000,000  ells.  In  the  surrounding  meadows  seventeen  bleachfields 
employ  450  labonrers.  There  is  also  a  surprising  number  of  little  towns,  of  from  2000  to 
SOOO  people :  Rucklinghausen,  Koafeld,  Stemfurt,  Herforden,  Brakel,  Wasburg,  Lippetadl 
Sost  l^mm,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Iserlon,  Altona,  and  Siegen. 

The  Rhenish  territories  of  P/ussia  formerly  consisted  of- two  provinces;  one  bearing  the 
compound  appellation  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
have  recently  been  incorporated  into  one  province,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  Its  popula- 
tion amounts  to  2,168463. 

Julich-Cleve-Bors'  consists  of  the  three  grand  duchies  of  those  names,  inco/porated  with 
the  city,  and  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  the  Prussian  part  of  Guelderland,  the  abbacies 
of  Essen  and  Werden,  and  a  few  other  small  places.    It  occupies  almost  ninety  miles  n^  the 
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course  of  the  Rhine  extending  on  both  sides  of  that  river.    Of  all  the  Pnusian  teiritorie^ '  k 
it  is  the  least  favoured  by  U'^'^re.    On  the  eastern  bank  extends  a  continuona'  range  ot';  ' 
roodntains,  including  the  re^     '  <ble  group  galled  the  Siebengebirge,  or  Seven  Ilflls ;  not|^ 
indeed,  exceeding  the  hci^.'>        WOO  feet,  but  naked  and  rugged.    The  opposite  bank  i%    > 
indeed,  level,  but  consists  oii    nt  entirely  of  sandy  plains  and  wide  morasses:  the  country,   < 
therefore,  does  not  produce  corn  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  ai^  thing  in  abundance' 
except  flax.    Under  these  natural  disadvantages,  however,  the  inhabitants  exert  a  manu-^ 
fiicturing  industry  b^ond  what  is  found  in  any  other  i»rt  of  Prussia  or  even  of  CJermany.' 
The  grand  duchy  of  Berg  has  been  called  England  in  miniature,  such  is  the  variety  of  fabric^ 
carried  on  there.    Cloth,  metals,  and  tobacco  are  worked  up  in  almost  every  shape,  and  are' 
exported  to  the  value  of  8,000,000  rix<dollars.  The  consequence  is,  that  this  district,  so  little, 
favoured  by  nature,  is  the  most  populous,  in  relation  to  its  extent,  of  any  that  belongs  to  ■■ 
Prussia.   The  area  is  only  3476  square  miles ;  while  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Hofiman'a  ,  ' 
table,  amounted,  in  1817,  to  935,010.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  along  the  Rhine 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe ;  the  Mouse  also  runs  along  it*  western 
border.    The  hills,  particularly  the  Siebengebirge,  present  many  peculiarly  bold  and  pictu« 
resque  sites,  as  they  rear  their  heads  above  the  river,  crowned  with  ancient  castles. 
Some  fine  cities  adcsn  the  territory.    Cdogne  (Jig.  425.)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 

Germany,  and  till  1797,  was  an> 
^5  A  imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 

Uuion,  who  was  once  an  elector. 
It  still  contains  above  50,000  in* 
habitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
gntax  trade,  being  the  chief  me* 
dium  of  intercourse  between  Ger* 
many  and  Holland.    There  is  a 
great  exchange  of  wine  and  other 
productions  brought   down    the 
Rhine  for  colonial  and  manufac* 
tured  good&    In  1814, 3089  ves*^ 
sels  entered  its  port    The  silk  manu&cture  employs  494  looms,  producing  in  value  about  i: 
800,000  rix-doUars.    The  liquor  called  C!ologne  water  is  celebrated,  and  is  sent  out  to  thw 
annual  amount  of  80,000  at  90,000  flasks.    Dusseldorf  (Jg-  426.),  long  an  electoml  resiKf 

dence,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  ilk; 
Germany,  though  its  walls  serve  only  foi' 
a  promenade,  waA  its  splendid  coUectioo ' 
of  pictures  has  been  conveyed  to  Munich,  s 
Its  spacious  squares,  its  handsome  houses,  r 
arranged  in  regular  streets,  and  the  6a9> 
gardens  which  surround  the  city,  consti* ' 
tute  its  attractions.    It  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  trade ;  and  though  the  population 
between  the  years  17^  and  1804  had 
fallen  from  12,102  to  11,844,  it  has  again  risen  as  high  as  18,000.    Cldvel,  a  much  smaller 
town,  is  situated  two  miles  fi-om  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  bv  a  canal.    The 
late  palace  of  the  grand  duke  is  still  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  which  are  open  to  the 
public.    Bonn,  a  well-built  imperial  city,  of  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  strong  castle,  n6w  in 
a  ^eat  measure  neglected.    Elbcrfeld  and  Krefeld  are  large  and  flourishing  places ;  its 
chief  seats  of  manufacture,  Rees,  Solingen,  Muhlheim,  Reuss,  Lennep,are  also  deserving  of 
mention.  •  , 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  occupies  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  the  course  of 
the  river  higher  up  than  that  last  described.    The  principal  part  of  it  belonged  formerly  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  which,  with  various  little  states  and  cities,  has  now  merged  mto 
the  Prussian  dominion.    The  Rhine  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  tract,  receiving  on  one 
side  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the  Lalin  and  the  Lieg.    The  province  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  the  prmcipal  chains  in  the  west  being  the  Hundsruck,  a  rocky,  calcareous ' 
group,  widely  extended,  but  not  more  than  1500  fest  high,  and  from  whose  sides  vast  woods  ' 
overhang  the  Moselle.    The  tract  of  Ardennes  also  touches  the  extreme  fh>ntier ;  and  on  the 
cast,  the  principal  chains  belong  to  the  Wasgau.    The  Ixmks  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
planted  with  vines,  and  present  Uie  most  beautifiil  and  pleasing  sites  that  are  to  be  found  in  ' 
any  part  of  Germany.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  very  various ;  but  though  many  tracts  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  sterility,  a  very  great  part  is  under  carefiil  cultivation.    Rye  and  r»ts 
are  the  chief  grainfl:  but  the  most  cnaracteristic  objects  are  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  partica* 
Jarly  those  of'Hockheim  (denominated  Old  Hock),  and  those  of  the  Moselle  and  Ahr ;  they .^ 
are  celebrated  over  Eurojie,  and  firom  26,000  to  28,000  acres  are' occupied  in  raoducing  theou ' 
As  a  manuftcturing  district,  the  present  by  no  means  rivals  tihat  above  described :  yet  therc^^ 
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is  ia  Aichen,  a  veir  exteiuive  &bric  of  clothi,  lome  of  which  are  exported.  TheM  clotiu, 
with  wine  and  wooa,  form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade,  independent  of  the  passage  of 
vessels  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  The  area  is  6932  miles;  the  population  in  1817  wo* 
g72,724. 

Coblents  is  situated  at  the  confluence  cS  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  once  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  afte^ 
wards  of  the  princes  of  Trdves.  It  contains,  therefore,  many  fine  old  edifices,  both  public 
and  private.  During  the  French  revolution  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
court,  and  the  asylum  of  the  emigrant  nobility.  The  situation  is  delightful,  and  it  is  a  con- 
siderable dep6t  for  the  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines  brought  down  for  embarkation.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  ia  Ehrenbreitstein  ifig.  427.),  a  small  town,  on  a  rock  above  which 
t$ooi  one  of  the  strongeitt  fortresses  in  Europe :  it  was  demolished  in  1801. 
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Of  the  other  towns,  Trdvea  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  either  in  France  or 
Germany,  being  noticed  by  the  Romans  under  the  appellation  Trevirorum  Civitas.  The 
inhabitants  have  even  a  boastftil  proverb  that "  before  Rome  was,  Treveri  stood."  It  was  a 
great  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and  contains  many  superb  churches  and  conventa  as  monu- 
mente  of  ito  former  grandeur;  but  many  of  them  are  now  empty,  and  going  to  ruin.  The 
place  has  still  12,750  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  France,  and  m  the  wine  and 
wood  of  the  Moselle.  Aachen,  better  known  as  Aix  la  ChapkUe,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
territory,  containmg  a  population  of  32,000,  chiefly  employee  in  manu&ctures.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  in  kerseymere  and  other  fine  woollens,  which  occupy  1358  looms,  and  produce  a 
value  of  400,000/.  The  city  is  also  very  ancient,  having  been  a  residence  of  the  emperon, 
and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  Being  built,  however,  on  an  irregular  spot  of  ground,  its 
streeto  are  extremely  uneven,  narrow,  and  dir^.  Ereuzenach  and  Saarbruck  are  also  con- 
siderable towns,  and  Saar-Louis  is  a  strong  fortress.  St.  Ooar  and  Bacharach  are  only  vil- 
lages ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wine  is  brought  down  to  them.  Neuf- 
ch&tel  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Switzerland. 
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I.  Bavaria, 


Bavaria,  next  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  German  stales.  At 
various  periods  the  princes  of  Bavaria  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  their 
house  even  attempted  a  rivalry  with  that  of  Austria ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  during  which  Bavaria  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  France,  sunk  it  into  a 
rank  decidedly  secondary.  It  obtained,  however,  a  great  increase  in  1777,  (m  the  accession 
of  Charles-Tiieodore,  who  brought  into  it  a  great  part  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  the  Rhme. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  obtained  a  much  more  remarkable  enlargement 
firom  Napoleon ;  who  hoped  to  attach  his  vassals  by  aggrandising  them,  and  was  finely  the 
dupe  of  that  policy.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  received  fix)m  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Saltzburg, 
and  part  of  Upper  Austria;  firom  Prussia,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  At  the  downfoll  of  Na- 
poleon, Bavaria  was  obliged  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  firtMn  Austria ;  but  she  was 
mdemnified  by  the  territory  of  the  firee  imperial  cities,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wurtzburg, 
and  others,  once  great  and  powerfol,  whose  burghers  were  princes,  and  whose  almost  im- 
pregnable walls  enabled  them  to  defy  the  greatest  monarchs,  but  who  had  sunk  under  the 
recent  political  shocks.  The  new  acquisitions  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  form  a  tolerably 
connected  state  with  Bavaria ;  but  the  RheniNb  territory  is  a  pcrtitsi  entirely  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Bavaria  has  a  mountainous  character,  produced  chiefly  by  branches 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain  nmges.    The  Norio  Alps,  in  the  south,  are  the  most  formi- 
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jable,  and  several  of  their  pinnacles  rise  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  On  the  northern  side, 
It  boilers  on  the  Rhenish  chain  of  the  Wasgau,  on  the  Thurin^ian  and  Bohemian  tbrests. 
The  Spessart,  the  Steigerwald,  and  the  Fichtelgebirge,  are  ibund  in  the  interior  of  Franco- 
nia  along  the  Mayn.  Between  those  mountains  there  are  nc>  only  broad  valleys,  but  even 
extended  plains,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
these  are  covered  by  morasses,  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  not  yieldmg  even  tun.  The 
neatest  rivers  of  Germany  water  Bavaria :  the  Danube'  intersects  the  chief  portion  of  it; 
Fninconia  is  traversed  by  the  Mayn,  and  the  Rhenish  territory  by  the  Rhine.  The  Danube 
receives  from  the  Tyrol  important  tributaries,  the  Lech,  the  liler,  and  the  Iser.  After  every 
deduction,  Bavaria  is  a  very  fhiitful  region ;  but  culture  is  in  an  extremely  unprosperous 
state.  Tho  cultivators  are  superstitious,  and  wedded  to  old  habits ;  and  they  a^e  so  bound 
down  by  servitudes,  corvees,  and  restrictions  originating  in  the  feudid  system,,  as  to  discou- 
rage all  their  efforts.  The  legislature,  however,  nas  been  very  anxiously  seeking  to  diminish 
these  burthens,  by  commutmg  Uiem  for  a  regular  rent  or  price.  There  are  many  fine  corn- 
lands,  and  the,  wheat  of  the  Danube  is  very  good ;  but  the  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
sufiScient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  and  their  number 
is  said  to  exceed  1,000,000 :  but  the  breed  is  little  attended  to ;  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  the 
husbandmen,  instead  of  applying  remedies,  lead  them  in  pilgrimage  to  some  &vourite  shrine. 
In  1821,  there  were  80,000  oi  these  cattle  pilgrimages.  Horses  and  sheep  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  of  still  worse  breed ;  but  the  hog,  yielding  a  fkvourite  dish,  is  reared  with  very 
anxious  care :  in  1794,  there  wero  400,000  hogs  in  the  kingdom.  A  good  wine  is  produced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  or  700,000  euners,  of  which  pert  is 
taken  off  by  Saxony.  Timber  is  a  national  staple,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  being 
covered  with  natural  forests ;  oak  and  beech  on  the  plains,  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains, 
lie  Bavarian  minerals  are  sal^  and  iron.  The  salt  mines  of  Ruchenhall,  Traunstein,  and 
Rosenheim,  produce  40,000  tons ;  those  of  Berchtoldsgaden,  15,200  tons.   The  iron  mines 

Jield  82,000  tons.  There  is  also  a  considerable  sup^y  of  coal  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
layn.  The  manufactures,  which  are  slender  and  coarse,  are  established  almost  exclusively 
in  the  newly  acquired  free  cities.  Even  linen,  the  German  staple,  is  in  its  infancy ;  but 
tiiere  are  quantities  of  coarse  woollens  and  of  cotton  goods,  almost  sufficient  for  mtemal 
supply.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  leather,  of  very  coarse  paper,  and  of  fine  works  in 
goM  and  silver :  these  last  chiefly  at  Augsburg ;  also  a  good  deal  of  glass.  Bavarian  brandy 
and  beer  are  reckoned  excellent.  The  limit^  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Danube  on  one  side,  fuid  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  It  exports  salt,  iron,  wood,  cattle, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  and  wine;  receiving  in  return,  colonial  produce  and  fine  manufiicturea 
of  every  kind. 

In  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  state,  Bavaria,  smce  1818,  has  been  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  representedhv  an  assembly  divided  into  two  chainbeis;  the  lower  contains 
a  representative  for  every  7000  fitmUies.  The  king  is  obliged  to  assemble  them  only  once 
in  three  years.  The  regular  army  consists  of  86,500  infimtry,  6400  cavalry,  and  8350  artil- 
lery. It  is  raised  by  a  conscription,  including  all  between  nineteen  and  thirty.  There  is 
also  a  strong  reserve  and  landwehr.  The  population  of  Bavaria  has  not  been  ascertained 
hy  any  recent  enumeration ;  but  fh)m  official  data,  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  1826, 4,087,017. 
The  numbers  .were.  Catholics,  2,880,383;  Protestants,  1,094,638;  Jews,  57,000.  Bavaria, 
at  least  the  original  territory,  has  not  ranked  among  the  enlightened  countries  of  Germany ; 
yet  great  efforts  are  now  made  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  education*  especially  for 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  three  universities  and  nine  lyceums,  but  mostly  in  the  free 
cities  and  other  acquired  territories.  The  collections,  however,  made  by  enlightened  princes 
are  munificent,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  compared  with  its  resources,  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  state.  The  library  of  400,000  volumes,  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  works ;  the  picture  gallery,  chiefly  removed  from  Dusseldorf,  is  also  most  splendid ; 
and  there  are  several  of  boUi,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  other  cities. 

In  regard  to  local  details,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  appear  to  have  studied  to  obliterate  the 
former  political  distinctions,  and  have  distributed  the  state  into  eight  circles,  founded  upon 
its  grand  natural  feature,  the  rivers.  A  statistical  view  of  these  circles  has  already  been 
given. 

Munich,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  Iser;  and  though  it  cannot  boast 
any  thing  which  suggests  ideas  of  grandeur,  either  ancient  or  modem,  it  is  handsome,  and 
full  of  well-built  moiem  houses,  and  public  edifices ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved. 
Hassel  ranks  it  among  the  handsomest  cities  ui  Germany.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
liowever,  though  of  vut  extent,  and  with  towers  860  feet  high,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dibdin  to 
be  frightful  in  the  extreme,  built  of  red  brick,  without  ornament,  design,  or  expressics,  and 
cot  of  earlier  date  than  tiie  nileenth  century.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  in  which  tho 
public  librarv  is  deposited,  is  more  elegant  and  its  interior  ia  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  palace  has  also  been  considered  a  good  specimen  of  modem  architeotare.  The  citf* 
with  its  suburbs,  comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000  souls, 
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There  tin  otiier  aaeieiit,  venerable,  and  important  cities  in  Bavaria.  Auffslnirfr  C^^-  ^^O. 
428  ^h«.  three  centuries  ago,  outsnone  all  the  othei  i, 

being  the  chief  seat  both  of  merchants  and 
nobles.  A  thousand  flags  then  floated  flrom 
the  castellated  mansions  and  along  tlic  al- 
most impregnable  ramparts.  Augsburg  wu 
once  the  chief  seat  of  painting  in  Germany, 
the  birthplace  of  Hans  Floll^in  and  other 
eminent  artists,  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
exterior  walls,  covered  with  landscapes 
and  groups  of  figures,  executed  in  brilliant 
colours,  though  somewliat  Gothic  in  design. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  other  old  cities, 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  the  hand- 
apmest  are  in  ^he  suburbs,  beyond  the  now-decaying  walls.  The  town-house,  however,  is 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  and  a  picture-galler; 
ef  some  value,  though  many  of  its  best  specimens  have  been  transported  to  Munich.  Augs. 
burg  is  still  distinguished  for  its  calico-printing,  which,  in  1805, employed  6038  persons;  for 
its  gold  and  silver  lace ;  for  its  mathematical  mstruments ;  and  for  its  trade,  which  employs 
2000  houses,  and  amounts  to  about  2,000,0001.  sterling.  J*,  has  82,000  inhabitants.  Nurem- 
berg, once  the  boast  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  grand  scat  of  its  arts,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  is  now  annexed  to  Bavaria ;  a  change  indignantly  felt  by  its  ancient  and 
opulent  burghers.  Its  churches  and  public  buildings  are  still  esteemed  fine  specimens  of  its 
ancient  art :  they  are  adorned  with  rich  early  paintings  on  glass,  and  select  works  by  Albert 
xhirer,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  others  by  Sachsens,  Behaim,  and  Pirckhcymer.  Nurem- 
berg is  above  all  famed  for  its  inventions :  those  of  the  watich,  the  makmg  of  brass,  copper- 
pkte  engraving,  the  pedal,  the  musket,  the  trumpet,  the  clarionet,  are  all  claimed  for  o.ie  o. 
other  of  its  citizens.  The  streets  are  broad,  with  many  flne  old  houses,  but  not  rcgulariv 
built  The  town-house,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are  distinguished,  the  latter  especially, 
for  their  paintings  in  glasa  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  to 
40,000.  Bamberg  is  also  a  very  hfindsome  and  ancient  free  city,  with  a  castle,  once  dis' 
tmgui^ed  by  its  strength,  and  flourishing  university.  Wurtzburg  is  a  cit^  of  similar  charac- 
ter, celebrated  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  possessing  an  university,  the  medical  school  of  which 
429  is  distinguished  all  over  Germany..   Sohweinfurt  was 

likewise  distinguished^uring  the  thirty  years'  war,  as 
a  grand  military  position.  Regensburg,  which  we  call 
Ratisbon,  was  a  Roman  city,  and  in  modem  times 
venerated  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet ;  the  house 
used  for  which  purpose  still  remains,  but  bears  few 
marks  of  that  dignified  destination.  Its  chief  orna- 
ment is  the  cathedral,  which  forms  on  ancient  and  noble 
Gothic  structure  (fig:  429.).  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  but  clean,  consisting  of  high  well-built 
houses.  It  suflered  severely  during  tlie,five  days'  battle 
in  1809,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Frencli.  It 
still  flourishes  by  a  very  extensive  trade  on  the  Danube, 
Jieing  the  chief  intermediate  port  between  Ulm  and 
Vienna.  Iiandshut  is  a  neat  small  town,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  curious  library.  Nordlingen,  only  a 
moderate  town,  is  celebrated  in  military  history  for 
several  remarkable  battles.  Anspach  and  Bayreuth, 
once  the  seat  of  little  courts,  still  hold  a  place  bs  tlie 
capitals  of  circles.  Passau  is  distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  its  romantic  site,  and  the  treaty 
.fijped  Uiei9,.in  1532,  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

m^V^^'i-^'^  2.  Wirtemberg. 

I  Wirtemberg  does  not  follow  Bavaria  in  the  order  of  magnitude;  but  we  shall  here  notice 
it  as  completing  the  principal  southern  states.  Wirtemberg  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia;  having  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden  on  the  west  It  is  entirely  tra- 
versed, firom  south  to  north,  by  the  Neckar,  which,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  flowing 
due  north,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim ;  and  by  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  rising  from 
nearly  the  same  source,  directs  its  course  north-east,  till  it  passes  Ulm  and  enters  Bavaria. 
The  mountains  nowhere  rise  to  an  alpine  height:  on  the  western  border  is  the  Black  Forest; 
but  none  of  its  branches  wirJiin  Wirtemberg  reach  above  the  height  of  3000  feet  There  is 
no  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  name  of  plain  can  apply ;  but  there  are  very  broad  and 
productive  valleys  renderine  Wirtemberg,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
m  Germany.    It  is  reckoned  U^  contain  1,840,392  acres  of  arable  land,  620,477  pastura 
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79,296  of  vineyari.  and  1,735,466  woodland.  The  produce  of  gram  of  every  kind,  including 
maize,  is  computed  at  6,000,000  bushels ;  of  wine,  160,000  eimers :  apples,  peara,  potatoes, 
and  ganlen  stufls  are  plentiilil  and  excellent  "The  rearing  of  cattle,  with  that  of  sheep, 
holds  a  very  promment  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Wirtembwg,  uid  has  lately  been  mucb 
improved  both  by  new  breeds  and  by  artificial  grasses  and  stall-feeding.  In  horses,  hogi, 
and  bees,  this  country  is  below  the  general  level  of  Germany.  Geese  are  reared  in  sur- 
prising numbers,  and  are  sent  even  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  The  extensive  forests  are  valuable 
not  otily  by  tiieir  timber,  but  for  producing  cherries  and  several  kinds  of  berries,  which  are  a 
considerable  resource  to  the  poor  as  fo^,  and  from  which  spirituous  liquors  are  extracted. 
The  rnines  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  8000  tons,  and  of  some  salt.  The  manv- 
fikctures  are  limited :  they  consist  chiefly  of  linen  or  woollen,  carried  on  by  the  rural  popu  < 
lation  for  home  use.  There  are,  however,  104,000  incorporated  tradesmen.  The  commerce 
is  brisk.  The  export  consists  in  a  large  quantity  of  cattle,  some  grain  aAd  timber,  some 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  stufls,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  returns  are  in  colonial 
gocds,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  manufactures.  The  government  is  now  the  most  decidedly 
constitutional  of  any  in  Germany ;  the  nation  being  represented  by  states,  which  assemble 
every  two  years,  are  freely  elected,  and  enjoy  all  the  attributes  proper  to  such  institutionv. 
The  king  of  Wirtemberg  has  always  been  tlie  most  intractable  m  regard  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Austria  and  the  Diet.  In  no  country  is  there  a  more  general  difilision  of  know- 
ledge.  It  has  one  flourishing  university ;  and  its  schools  and  seminaries  of  other  descrip- 
tions are  said,  by  Hassel,  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

Wirtemberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  marked  by  natural  features.  1.  Circle  of  the 
Neckar,  comprising  the  course  of  that  river,  the  finest  part  of  Wirtemberg.  2.  Circle  of  the 
Black  Forest,  being  the  territory  covered  by  that  range  of  mountaina  3.  Circle  of  the 
Iknube.  4.  Circle  of  the  Jaxt,  deriving  its  name  firom  a  small  river  of  that  name,  and 
occupying  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  surrouAded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  described  as  large  and  dull ;  but  the 
Btreeta  are  broad  and  well,  paved,  especially  the  principal  one,  called  the  Kdnigstrasse.  In 
its  nine  squares  and  eighty-seven  streets  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  the 
new  royal  palace  is  elegant ;  but  there  are  no  monumenta  of  antiquity,  no  objects  calling  up 
any  grand  historical  recollections.  There  is,  however,  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  includ- 
ing  12,000  bibles,  and  a  celebrated  gymnasium,  attended  by  645  scholars.  The  manufactures 
and  trade  are  of  little  conseqjj^nce.    Population  32,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  Ulm,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  may  take  the  lead.  This  once 
great  imperial  city  is  happily  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  at  the  point 
where  the  Danube,  swelled  by  the  Iller  and  the  Blau,  becomes  a  great  navigable  stream.  It 
retains,  however,  but  a  shadow  of  its  once  extensive  industry,  chiefly  in  linen  manufactures, 
which  now  employ  only  300  persons.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  old  German  style,  with 
high  gables ;  the  streete  are  irregular,  but  well  paved.  The  chief  ornament  of  Ulm  is  the 
cathedral  {jig.  430.),  one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    It  is  described 

by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  "English-looking;"  broad,  bold, 
and  loily,  in  a  massive  and  imposing  style  (^archi- 
tecture. It  is  416  feet  long,  160  brood,  and  the 
tower  337  feet  high.  The  mterior  is  very  noble, 
and  adorned  with  many  pictures  of  the  old  German 
masters.  Ulm  derives  a  dark  celebrity  from  the 
overthrow  and  surrender  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Ma^k,  in  1805.  There  are  still  remains  of 
the  strong  walls  by  which  it  was  once  defended. 
Halle  is  another  &ee  city  of  Swabia.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  ite  town-house  and  the  cathedral  of 
St  Michael  are  greatly  admired.  There  are  very 
extensive  salt-works,  yielding  5000  tons  of  rock 
salt ;  also  a  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wood.  Heil- 
bronn  is  a  strong  little  town,  situated  on  the  Neckart 
in  a  fine  wine  country,  and  carrying  on  some 
branches  of  industry.  Ludwissburg,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  same  river,  is  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  fiimily.  Tiibingen,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  contains  the  national  university,  with  five  faculties,  attended  by  657  students. 

■^^'*.::}"v^''        B.^Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden.  ^If/^JQ^^.^-^TJ^, 

The  grand  duchy  of  ISaSlen  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhine,  Stom  Basle  to  Mano- 
iieim,  sloping  down  fix>m  the  Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring.  Ite  surface,  of 
nearly  6000  square  miles,  contains  no  olain,  but  a  number  of  brood  fine  valleys  subordinate 
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to  tho  great  vallev,  among  which  the  Murgthal  and  the  Ebiiffthal  are  the  most  important 
The  mmmtaiM  of  the  Black  Forest  nowhere  rise  much  above  4000  f^t,  and  their  heads  are 
not  covered  with  snow  more  than  half  the  year:  they  abound,  as  their  name  implies,  with 
dark  and  majestic  woods.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys  is  everywhere  ftrtile  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  richest  pasture  covers  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  Danube  rises  firom  three  Bmitm 
near  Donaueachmgen,  but  leaves  the  tenitory  while  yet  little  more  than  a  brook.  Of  far 
greater  importance  is  the  majestic  circuit  made  by  the  Rhine  along  the  whole  southern  and 
western  border.  The  lower  course  of  the  Neckar  also  flows  throu|di  Baden ;  and  numerous 
small  but  fertilimng  streams  descend  ftom  the  Black  Forest  into  ue  Rhine.  Grain  is  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  as  to  i^rd  a  surplus  ibr  exportation :  the  wheat  yields  a  very  fine  flour, 
to  which  wo  may  add  the  finest  hemp  in  Germany,  and  excellent  tobacca  Pulse,  flax,  and 
hops  are  less  productive.  Fruits  are  very  abundant,  though  not  in  the  same  vast  profhsion 
as  in  Wirtemberg.  The  vmeyards  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  are  extensive,  and  enjoy 
a  high  reputation;  but  the  produce  of  the  territory  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensee, 
callM  see-wine,  or  lake-wine,  is  much  less  prized.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  great, 
amounting  to  400,000  head ;  and  the  hogs  are  estimated  at  194,000 :  but  horses  and  sheep 
are  not  reared  with  the  same  success.  Although  the  range  of  the  wild  animals  has  been 
much  diminished,  yet,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  wild  hog,  the  star,  and  the 
fine,  afibrd  still  too  much  scope  for  the  amusement  and  occupation  of  hunting,  "inie  forests 
of  noble  trees  afibrd  a  moat  valuable  commodity,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Rhine  to  Holland.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  pretty  considerable;  none 
of  them  very  great.  The  manufactures  are  but  of  very  limited  extent,  though  they  include 
many  fabrics  of  wood,  particularly  clocks,  to  the  great  number  of  107,000 ;  also  51,000  dozen 
of  metal  spoons.  Linen  employs  about  10,000  persons.  Baden  enjovs  a  great  transit  trade, 
from  its  situation  along  the  Rhine  and  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland; 
it  has  also  a  regular  trade  in  the  export  of  its  own  woqd,  wooden  clocks,  fruits,  grain,  and 
wine.    Mannheim  is  the  chief  emporium. 

The  population  of  Baden  was  found,  in  1819,  to  be  about  1,100,000;  and  it  had  increased 
in  1682  to  1,201,000,  notwithstanding  considerable  emigrations  to  Russia  and  America, 
Tliere  are  supposed  to  be  about  800,W0  Catholics,  380,000  Evangelicals,  and  15,000  Jewa 
Since  1817,  Kiden  has  had  a  repre^ntative  constitution  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg.  The  revenue  may  amount  to  between  5,000,000  and  0,000,000  guilders; 
bat  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  20,000,000.  The  standing  armv  is  firom  8000  to  10,000, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  landwehr;  to  which  may  be  added  the  landsturm  or  levee  en 
masse,  which  may  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  establishments  for  education  have  recently 
been  very  extensive :  there  are  two  universities,  four  lyceums,  and  thirteen  gymnasiums. 

Carlsruhe,  as  a  capital,  is  small,  being  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  residence  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  gay  and  wealthy  classes  of  society,  whom  that  residence  attracts:  this  gives 
it  a  very  lively  aspect ;  yet  though  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  thirteen  which  rank 
as  palaces,  its  aspect,  according  to  a  late  traveller,  is  only  that  of  a  very  large  and  handsome 
country  village.  It  has  a  fine  lyceum,  and  several  scientific  collections  and  establishments, 
though  not  on  a  very  great  scale. 

Bi^en  possesses  other  equally  important  cities.  Mannheim,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar 
and  Rhine,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  it  is  too 
mathematically  regular,  all  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  house 
being  of  the  same  lieight  An  extensive  and  strong  castellat^l  palace  extends  along  the 
Rhine,  and  contains  a  handsome  collection  of  antiquities,  casts,  drawings,  paintings,  with 
remains  of  the  ancient  library,  amounting  still  to  70,000  volumes.  Heidelberg  is  one  (rf*  tlie 
most  ancient  cities  of  Germany;  and  above  it  the  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatme  still 
fVowns,  a  huge  majestic  pile ;  though  the  mass  of  its  walls  lies  in  fragments  in  the  ditch 
beneath.  Its  cellars  still  contam  the  famous  and  enormous  Heidelberg  tun,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  pipes  of  wine,  but  now  empty.  The  most  ancient  German  univeraity,  founded  in 
1^,  still  flourishes  under  royal  patronage,  and  has  820  students.  Philipsburg,  once  among 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe,  has  been  dismantled  eiate  1802.  Rastadt,  &mous  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy,  is  only  a  small  country  town.  Baden,  encircled  by  seven  lofty  fir-clad 
hills,  attracts  strangers  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  by  its  warm  baths,  which 
make  it  at  once  the  resort  of  the  sick,  the  foshionable,  and  the  gay.  Kehl,  opposite  to  Stras- 
burg,  is  an  important  military  position.  FVeiburg,  a  consideraue  town,  in  me  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  has  a  well-endowed  univeraity.  Constance,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  it,  has  a  little  trade  and  shipping,  raises  a  great  deal  of 
pulse  and  vegetables  in  its  suburbs,  and  in  its  vicinity  a  good  deal  of  indifierent  wine. 

■%-  4. — Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  now  consists  of  a  much  diminished  p«rt  of  the  former  pcssessisss 
of  that  great  house,  which  once  held  the  chief  sway  in  northern  Germany.  The  policv  of 
Napoleon,  indeed,  raised  it  to  a  greater  magnitude  than  it  hod  ever  before  possessed,  by 
annexing  pwrt  of  the  Prussian  territory,  wiui  a  considerable  poi  tion  erf*  Poland,  under  ths 
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title  of  Lh  .:i  jhy  of  Warsaw.  But  of  all  these  acquisitions  Uaxonv  waa  stripped,  in  con 
sequence  uf  her  adherence  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  downfall.  The  kingdom  now 
eoosiats  of  the  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  course  for  about  a  hundred  milee  after 
it  forces  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  mighty  rock  wall  of  the  Ersgehirge,  whieh 
separates  it  fVom  Bohemia.  On  this  Tine  it  reoetvea  several  fine  tributaries ;  the  Mulda  and 
Jw  White  Elster  fhxn  the  west,  the  Black  Elster  flpom  the  east  The  eastern  borden  of 
Saxony  are  watered  bv  the  Neiase  and  the  Spree :  on  its  firoqtiers  are  several  chains  of 
mountains:  the  Erzgebirge  on  the  south,  a  rich  metalliferous  nmfo;  the  Riesongebirge  in 
Swabia ;  the  Vogel^rg  and  Thuringian  forest  in  the  west  T%e  central  plain  is  fertile, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  well  cultivated  in  all  Germany;  notwithstanding  wnich  it  cannot 
iiiUy  supply  with  bread  the  dense  manufiicturing  and  mining  population.  A  great  part  ol 
the  surftce  also  is  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  numoer  of  1,800,000,  the  wool  ot 
whieh  has  been  raised  to  high  perfection  bv  Uie  introduction  of  the  meano  breed.  The 
woods  are  extensive ;  but  >ince  the  loss  of  the  vast  forests  of  Lusatia  and  Thuringia,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  mines  and  manufhcturea  The  mining  operations, 
though  in  the  hands  of  government  are  conducted  with  a  science  and  a  uligence  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  products  are,  silver,  48,000  marks;  lead, 
10,400  cwt;  cobalt  8000;  tin,  2400;  copper,  600;  iron,  24,000  tons.  Saxony  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  Germanv  in  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  three-fifths 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  staples  of  linen  and  woollen  are  both  considerable;  but  it  ia  in 
cottons  that  this  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hassel  hesitates  not  to  assert  that 
the  Saxon  ginghams  and  muslins  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  English,  and  that  if  they 
cannot  support  the  competition,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  are  more  slight  and  showy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  manufiictured,  and  printing  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  metals  of  Germany  are  smelted  with  the  same  skill  with  which  they  are  extracted ; 
and  the  porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  rivals  that  of  China.  The  commerce  of  Saxony 
is  particularly  active,  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  as  it  contains  in  Leipzig  the  grand 
centre  of  all  tho  commercial  movements  of  Germany.  The  whole  book  trade  of  this  vast 
country  is  carried  on  there ;  independent  of  which,  the  other  goods  brought  to  its  three  fiiirs 
are  estimated  at  18,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  trade  of  Leipzig,  and  of  Saxony  in  general, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  wagons,  though  a  good  deal  also  goes  along  the  Elbe. 

The  population  of  Saxony,  in  1828,  was  rated  at  1,4(K),000.  Lutheranism,  which  was 
first  established  here,  is  almoet  universal,  there  bein^  only  40,000  Catholics;  though,  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  the  king  himself  is  of  that  persuasion,  and  has  obtained,  since  1811,  com* 
plete  equality  for  those  of  his  own  creed.  The  difiiisioa  of  knowledge  is  general ;  but 
there  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Leipzig :  the  schools  are  said  to  he  on  a  contracted 
scale,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  has  been  hitherto  ineffectual. 
Dresden  0^.  431.),  though  not  one  of  the  largest  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  elegant 

of  the  German  cities:  it  has  even  been 
481  called  the  Florence  of  Germany.    It  is 

almost  unrivalled  in  situation,  the  countinr 
around  presenting  a  mixture  of  romantic 
natural  scenery,  wiUi  the  richest  poesible 
cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Eabe  are 
on  one  side  alvupt  rocky,  woody,  pictu- 
resque; on  the  other,  they  swell  into 
gracefiil  and  verdant  eminences.  The 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  scanewhat 
narrow,  but  bordered  by  many  lofty  palaces 
of  the  Saxon  nobles,  built  in  a  simple  and 
austere  style  of  architecture.  The  royal 
palace  is  of  great  extent  and  contains  many  elegant  features ;  but  these  are  so  various  and 
scattered,  as  to  produce  nothing  striking  as  a  whole.  The  new  town,  on  the  opposite  hank, 
is  built  in  a  lighter  and  more  regular  style,  and  has  one  very  fine  street;  but  it  cannot  vie 
with  the  ma^ficence  of  the  oppoaito  city,  which  remains  still  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
&shionable  circles.  The  stone  bridge,  or  eleven  arches,  over  the  Elbe,  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Germany.  ■  Drealen  is  illustrious  for  its  collections  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  first  in  Germany,  and  the  picture-gallery  has  no  rival 
on  this  side  of  the  Alpe.  There  is  also  an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  of 
ci^ts,  and  of  antiquities.    Population  60,000. 

Among  other  towns  is  Meissen,  a  little  cibr,  above  the  Elbe,  which  gives  name  to  the  circle, 
adorned  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  ducal  castle,  majestically  seated  on  a  rock  of  gnF 
nite.  It  is  now  converted  into  the  royal  manuflietf»ry  of  porcelain,  producing  tiie  finest  speA- 
mess  of  that  article  in  Jii'urope.  Freiberg,  the  capital  e/t  the  mining  district  in  the  Erzge- 
bu^,  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  operations,  is  rendered  illustrious  by  Uie 
residence  and  instructions  of  Werner,  the  Ibunder  of  the  modem  school  of  mineralMfji. 
Chemnitz,  which  may  be  held  as  the  manu&oturing  capital  of  the  same  district  employs  IwO 
Vol.  II.  10  *  p 
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looiM  fa)  linen  and  eotton,  and  makM  fiO,000  doam  atockinga.  Bautaan,  or  Budiaain,  tha 
oapital  of  Saxon  LuMtia,  ia  a  wolUbuilt  and  flouriahlng  town,  carrying  on  a  ffreat  variety  el 
manufkettirea,  atool(in|(B,  vlovoa,  liata,  woollen  olotli,  «e.  Zlttau  ia  alao  oonaiderable.  aa  being 
the  eentre  of  the  yam  and  linen  trade.  Ktaigatein,  eo  a  high  rook  over,  the  Elbe,  deaervea 
notice,  aa  the  atnmipat  fortrtaa  of  the  monarchy. 

Leipiig,  or  Iieipaio,  claima  diatinguiahed  notioe,  aa  the  grand  centre  of  commerce,  not  onlv 
fbr  Saxony,  but  fbr  all  Germany.  'Hie  acene  which  itpreaenta  of  buatle  and  boaineaa,  thouga 
iluniliar  to  an  Kngliah  eye,  haa  no  parallel  on  the  Ckmtinent  "  Such  mountaina  of  wcoU 
paoka,  auch  flniiamenta  ot  mirrora,  auch  proceaaiona  of  portera  and  oartera,  are  to  the  Uonnaa 
a  new  world."  In  ita  atruoture,  it  preaenta  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  atyle  of  building, 
which  ia  aingular,  but  not  unpleaaing.  The  whole  weara  an  air  of  comfort  and  aubatantialiU'. 
which  acoorda  with  the  eharaoter  or  the  place.  The  aurrounding  country  ia  fortile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  iat  and  monotonoua.  It  haa,  however,  been  the  acone  of  Rome  of  the  moat 
aignal  eventa  in  European  military  history.  Here  Ouatavua  Adolphua  gained  tliai  aignal 
victory  which  tumod  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  great  Proteatant  war ;  and  at  lAitxen,  not  ftr 
diatant,  iie  foil,  crowned  with  victory.  A  num£)r  of  unhewn  atonoa,  standing  horiiontally. 
mark  the  apot,  on  one  of  which  ia  rudely  carved,  "  Ouatavua  Adolphua,  king  of  Sweden,  ml 
here,  for  liberty  of  conacionco."  Thia  "atono  of  the  Swede,"  aa  it  la  called,  though  in  a  field 
by  the  road,  has  remained  untouchod.  Round  and  in  Leipsig,  too,  woa  fouffht  that  migh^ 
battio  which  liberated  Germany,  and  drove  Napoleon  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants^ 
who  call  thia  "  the  battle  of  the  people,"  have  careflilly  preserved  the  traoea  of  the  cannon 
and  muakeUballa  with  which  the  buildinga  were  struck.    Leipalc  haa  41,000  inhabitantai 

5.  Hanover. 
•^  The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  haa  been  an  appendage  to  the 
erown  of  Great  Britain,  occupies,  with  aome  intervale,  the  whole  north-western  angle  of 
Germany,  tVom  the  Elbe  to  tlio  flrontier  of  Holland.  The  Harts,  a  long  chain  of  detached 
mountain  rooasoe,  extend  in(f  for  more  than  100  milea  along  ita  aouthcm  border,  is  covered 
with  extensive  woods,  and  rich  in  minea.  Ita  higheat  pinnacle,  the  Bracken,  does  not  fall 
within  Hanover ;  but  there  are  several  heighta  aomewhat  exceeding  9000  feet  The  reat  til 
the  kingdom  forma  the  commencement  of  uat  immense  plain  which  extends  acroaa  Euroye 
to  the  Urals,  or  mountain  bmmdary  of  Asia.  Thia  plain  consiatsof  a  continuoua  basis  of  suti, 
Intersperaod  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  thither  by  aome  ancient 
revolution  of  the  globe.  The  land,  where  it  is  brought  under  cultivation,  is  only  an  expanse 
of  heath  and  gloomy  pine.  The  only  fertile  tracts  are  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  on 
the  flat  coast  of  tiio  aea,  where  artiAoial  mounds  have  rescued  fVom  its  ravages  on  expanse 
of  rery  rich  meadows.  The  country  has  the  Elbe  for  ita  eaatom  boundary,  and  ia  traversed 
by  the  navigable  stroama  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  their  tributarioa ;  so  that  ,it  onjoyi 
great  advantages  for  trade.    The  disadvantagea  of  nature  are  not  redeemnl  by  human  diii* 

Since  to  the  same  degree  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  true,  Uiat  in  Gdttingen, 
iMersheim,  Gml>ennagen,  and  some  of  tne  marshy  tracts  redeemed  from  the  rivers  and 
(Wmb  the  sea,  both  skill  and  dilijfonco  are  displayed.  But  others,  as  Luneberg,  Iloyo,  Osna- 
burg,  die.,  which  mi^ht  at  least  be  greatly  improved,  are  left  a  dreary  and  savage  waste,  the 
inhabitants  preferring  to  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  tlio  Dutch.  Ailer  all,  gram  is  raiaed 
auffioient  for  internal  consumption,  and  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  more  than  auffieient 
Great  qnantitiea  of  flax  are  reared  for  ita  linen  manufactures.  With  respect  to  live  atook, 
Hanover  is  only  distinguished  for  its  hogs,  which  poesess  a  peculiar  excellence,  rendering 
Westphalia  hams  famous  over  the  globe.  The  aupply  of  timber  is  large,  and  in  some  pro- 
▼ineea  there  is  great  abundance  of  turf.  The  minea  of  the  Harts  are  very  valuable,  being 
in  annual  amount  about  2,000,000  rix-dollara;  of  which  aUver  averages  410,000;  lead, 
9Se,000;  copper,  44,000;  iron,  895,000;  brass,  94,000;  zinc,  45,000;  salt,  548,000;  and 
aome  coal.  Coarse  and  household  linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  to  which  is  added  some 
fine  linen,  and  a  good  deal  of  sailcloth.  Brewing,  which  waa  formerly  very  extensive,  it 
now  nwch  fiUlen  on,  and  distillery  has  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  The  commerce  for  which  this 

BTt  of  Germany  is  favourably  aituated  haa  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Hanse  towns  of 
arabnr|r  and  wemen ;  while  moat  of  thu  interior  trade  paisses  by  Brunswick.  Emden,  in 
Eaat  FViesland,  is  almcet  the  only  r^iort  fhim  which  there  ia  cuny  foreign  trade ;  while  the 
wagon  traffic  peases  chiefly  through  Luncburg  and  Munden.  The  population  of  Hanover 
amounted  in  1828  to  1,560,000.  It  was  occupied  by  Bens  parte  during  the  war ;  and,  on  its 
Rstoration,  in  1815,  waa  erected  into  a  kingdom,  a  name,  perhape,  necessary,  instead  dt  the 
ioat  title  of  electorate ;  but  as  the  sovereign,  since  1714,  has  held  his  seat  in  London,  the 
iaunediate  rule  is  by  a  regent  The  government,  in  1816,  alao  received  a  constituti(Hial 
form;  and  states  were  organised:  they  are  composed  of  101  deputies,  of  whom  10  are 
fhslatea,  49  nobles,  and  42  deputies  firom  the  cities.  It  haa  been  remarked,  however,  tUl 
this  lepreaeatation  ia  not  on  the  most  liberal  principle,  being  confined  to  the  nobility  and  the 
oarnMratioHL  and  excluding  almost  entirely  the  body  of  the  peasantry.  Jiiach  of  the  numerooi 
aad  oaee  aeparate  diatriots  of  which  Hanover  is  now  oompoeed,  haa  also  a  constitution  of  iti 
ova,  aai  awoliar  OMdoa  of  adffiiniatering  justice. 
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Among  the  cities^  Hanover,  tha  eapital,  ia  a  plain,  ordinary  town,  aituated  in  the  nidat  of 
the  wide  sandy  plain,  and  neither  very  large,  nor  containing  any  Uiing  very  remarkable.  U 
ia  aupportad  by  the  reaidence  of  the  court  and  military,  and  the  ocoMMiial  aaaembiage  of  the 
Btatoa;  end,  notwiihatanding  the  oloae  eonnexion  with  England,  Engliah  rouoera  We  not 


made  much  progreaa.    There  ia  a  library  and  colleotion  m  punUnga,  iwt  both  oo  a  hmU 

:  of  the  principal 
aities  of  (lermany,  supported  by  the  Hanoverian  government  with  an  almoet  unrivalled  liber* 
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ality.  The  number  of  atudenta  amounta  to  1200:  it  waa  fcrmerly  tho  trobition  of  every 
Gorman  youth  to  atudy  at  OOttingen,  and  of  every  Oamuui  $aiMnt  to  be  om  of  the  proibaaora. 
But  it  is  now  surpaaaed  in  reputation  by  aome  of  H*  rivala.  Tb«  lilmry  of  nearly  800,000 
vohimos,  is  one  of  the  moat  oaeftil  in  Europe,  being  ■upplied  with  plab  editiona  of  all  new 
works  of  importance,  without  any  expenditure  incurred  fbr  ahow  aod  oatentation.  The  pro* 
fesBors  airiount  to  forty,  with  a  number  of  private  toachera  and  tuUnra.  Ltiaeburg,  on  the 
Ilnicnau,  whure  that  river  ia  navigable  for  veasola  of  aixty  or  aeventy  tcma,  haa  a  pretty  briak 
tradn,  cspocially  hy  land,  emjdoying  70,000  horaea  and  mty  wagoria  daily.  Munden,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Woser,  Fulda,  and  werra,  receivea  annually  600  veaaela  into  ita  port  Claue> 
thai  ia  an  industrious  manufhcturing  place.  .    j       <  ,  v 

6.  Electoral  Heite. 

Hesae-Casael  ia  a  amaller  atate  than  thoae  hitherto  deaoribed,  oompriaing  only  4Sfi0  aquara 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  650,000.  It  borders  on  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  a 
crowd  of  little  stntea.  The  country  is  almoet  entirely  filled  with  bills  and  woods,  preaenting 
a  very  picture«iiiG  aspect ;  though,  of  the  principal  ranges,  the  Thuringian  forest  does  not 
risQ  above  35(N)  tbet,  nor  the  Fulda  rango  above  1600  fbet,  but  both  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests.  The  Fulda  and  Werra,  tributaries  of  the  Woser,  are  tlie  chief  rivera,  though  it 
touches  also  on  tho  Mayn.  The  land  ia  cultivated  with  diligence,  but  not  in  an  enlightened 
or  improved  manner,  being  too  much  subdivided  among  a  poor  peasantry.  It  yielda  grain, 
however,  somewhat  boyond  ita  own  wanta,  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  a  profusion  of 
valuable  wood.  It  has  363,000  sheep,  and  139,000  hoga.  Tho  produce  of  tlie  mines  is  con> 
siderable,  especially  iron,  with  some  silver  and  copper.  The  only  flourishing  manufacture 
is  that  of  coarse  linen,  which  is  generally  difilised  throughout  the  district,  l^sse  carries  on 
little  trade  beyond  tho  export  of  the  articles  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  situated  on  tho  pas- 
sage between  tlie  inland  trade  of  southern  and  of  nortliern  Germany,  on  which  it  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  levy  considcrablo  tolls.  Ilcsso-Casscl,  which  formed  the  central  portion  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte's  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  has  now  been  restored  to  the  elector,  who 
represents  tho  ancient  powerful  and  warlike  landgraves  of  Plesse-Cosael.  Tho  new  consti- 
tution of  1831  establishes  a  popular  representation.  Tho  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  guildenk 
The  army  consists  of  16,000  men,  of  whom  2000  are  in  regular  pay ;  the  rest  are  only  called 
out  durine  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no  longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traffic  of  mercenary 
troops,  which  formerly  brought  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  elector,  perhaps, 
the  richest  individual  in  Europe. 

Among  the  cities,  Cassel,  the  capital,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the  old  town, 
extending  along  the  Fulda,  exhibits,  in  the  extreme,  all  the  defects  of  old  German  cities;  yet 
it  is  still  the  scene  of  traffic.  The  new  town,  built  in  a  higher  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant in  the  empire :  tho  Konigsplatz,  of  an  oval  form,  with  six  streets  branching  flrom  it,  ia  said 
to  be  finer  than  any  other  of  its  squares.  The  palace,  seated  on  a  delightful  terrace,  and  the 
museum,  are  also  nne  edifices.  There  is  a  library  of  70,000  volumes,  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  some  other  interesting  collections.  Two  miles  fi-om  Cassel  is  Wilholmshohe,  an 
Ionic  palace,  with  a  long,  lofty,  simple  front,  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
wooded  hill.  Ita  water-works  display  great  taste  and  variety.  Hanau,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mayn  and  the  Kintzig,  ia  a  large,  well-built,  open  town,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Fulda  ia  an  agreeable  city,  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  over  which  there  ia  a 
handsome  Bton9  toidge. 

"^n■  vmf-  7.  Grand  Duchy  of  Heste. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  is  composed  of  two  portions  reaching 
along  the  Rhine  from  the  Prussian  to  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  by  tiie 
Odenwald,  and  other  mountains  of  this  part  of  Germany,  not  lofty,  but  steep  and  wooded, 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  however,  with  others  branching  from  it,  enclose  a  great  ex 
tont  of  fertile  torritorv,  very  productive,  especially  in  wine,  of  which  64,000  tuns,  accordinft 
to  Hassel,  are  annually  produced ;  but  oats  are  tne  only  grain  for  which  its  high  tracts  are 
suited.  Besides  the  Rlune,  this  duchy  includes  the  lower  port  of  the  course  of  the  Mayn,  and 
^ven  touches  the  Neckar.  In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  tobacco^  and  flax  are  raiaed 
in  considerable  quantities :  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  ia  a 
little  copper,  iron,  and  salt  The  population  is  estimated  at  720,000,  of  which  200,000  are 
Catholics.   Hesse-Darmstadt  haa  a  constitution,  KlU^ibt  *^f^  >i»i>9  difficol^^  the  gira4  4Qln 
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r vailed  on  to  irak*  nifficimitly  libera].    The  revenue  ii  about  4,000,UOO  guilder*; 
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great  imperial  city,  formerljr  the  reaidenee  of  an  electoral  biahop,  which  ii  now  annexed  to 
ita  territory.  The  fortiAcationa  of  Mentz,  which  are  of  immenae  strength  and  extent,  have 
been  put  in  repair,  and  are  now  held  by  the  diet  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarka  of  the  empire. 
The  troops  of  Auatria  and  Pruaaia,  therefore,  occupy  the  t'orta  in  iVont  of  Mentz,  and  thoae  of 
Caaael  on  the  opposite  bank ;  while  the  duko  governs  the  interior  of  the  town,  which  iioa  20,800 
inhabitants.  The  Rhine  is  here  croesod  by  a  bridge  of  fifly-two  pontoons.  Mentz  has  nov 
few  manufactures,  but  a  very  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  colonial  produce.  ^  •  °orm° 
another  once  groat  imperial  city,  exhibits  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  state,  and  is  a^^ 
choked  with  rubbiah,  tne  fhiit  of  successive  desolating  wars.  It  has  still  the  remains  of 
some  fine  edifices,  and  a  good  fruit  and  com  market.  Ofibnbach,  a  thriving  little  town,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  duchy  where  manufactures  flourish. 

8.  Smaller  Statet. 
(^ 

A  variety  of  little  states  and  principalities  are  clustered  indifferent  parts  of  the  north  and 
west  of  Germany.  These,  in  extent,  and  even  in  revenue,  are  oflen  inferior  to  the  estates 
of  English  nobles  even  of  a  secondary  class ;  yet  the  petty  princes  b^  whom  they  ore  ruliy^ 
maintain  all  the  form  and  state  of  sovereigns.  They  have  states,  mmisters,  an  exchequer, 
a  public  debt,  an  army,  all  in  miniature.  Yet,  small  as  these  princes  ore,  circumstances 
havo  occurred  to  draw  them  into  considerable  notice  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Several,  in  the 
absence  of  wealth  and  power,  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  by  personal  merit, 
and  particularly  by  military  talent :  Bnin'^v^'ick  and  other  houses  have  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  European  generals.  The  obli;;')  '<  a,  also,  imposed  upon  the  British  royal  fkmily,  of 
marrving  only  into  Protestant  houscn,  >  ich  the  inconveniences  which  might  bo  produced  by 
an  alliance  with  the  great  monarcb'cs,  has  nused  these  smaller  houses  to  be  almost  invari- 
ably resorted  to  when  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  projected.  Several  of  them  have  given 
queens  to  Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  smallest,  but  for  a  recent  fatal  event,  would  have  given 
a  matrimonial  king.  Similar  connections  havo  been  formed  with  Russia  and  other  northern 
courts. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Saxc-Weimar,  must  rank  with  the  small  states,  though  it  takes  the 
lead  among  them.  It  stands  chiefly  upon  the  Thiiringian  forest,  and  is  diversified  with 
wooded  hilb  of  various  height,  form,  and  aspect.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  ungrateflil,  but 
ia  dilin^cntly  cultivated.  ^h.jugh  by  a  poor  peasantry,  and  in  too  minutely  divided  portions ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  yields  com  more  than  ia  sufficient  for  its  own  supply,  and  breeds 
tJu»ep  with  very  highly  improved  wool,  which,  under  the  name  of  electoral,  is  in  request 
even  in  England.  But  the  glory  of  Weimar  consisted  in  its  intclloi-tual  eminence,  which 
for  a  time  rendered  it  the  literary  capital,  the  Athens,  of  (Serr  ,  ,.  iTii'i  the  other 
princes  disdainfully  neglected  men  of  lenrning,  or  confined  their  pnir^  iiap';  ta  the  French 
the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  extK.me  liberality  and  cou  /  r  v  id  him  al 
the  neat  men  by  whom  the  annals  of  Crerman  literature  have  slix..'  i  during  the 

last  lialf-century.  Wielond,  Herder,  Schiller,  G5the,  and  a  crowd  of  secondary  name, 
have,  successively  or  together,  made  Weimar  their  residence.  Weimar  is  little  more  than 
a  spacious  village,  with  scarcely  a  regular  street,  and  but  10,000  inhabitants.  Only  the 
palpxe  and  bouse  of  assembly  can  be  called  spacious  edifices.  It  has,  however,  a  library 
of  l^''  -<iO  volumcj,  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Every  degree  of  fireedom  is  given 
to  tho  ;■  ^  that  the  great  monarchs  will  allow ;  but  to  them  the  press  of  Weimar  is  an 
obje('<:  f>t'  ■  '".;  ■  il  'eaL-z'Sf.  The  grand  duke,  the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  all  the  Ger- 
man p; ':■,-.;  v'«s  the  a- at  to  ^ive  to  his  subjects  a  reptesentative  constitution:  yet  so  well 
were  lie;-  ;**  ire  ■c^.iBlied  with  his  government,  that  attendance  on  the  states  was  con- 
siderec  by  xit.  as  an  anneeesrir "  ^iUTde^.  Jens,  a  Brrmll  town,  is  distinguished  by  one  of  tho 
must  fijuriBliing  on'.versities  of  Germany,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  great  battle  which  oTfli 
threw  for  a  time  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
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Mecklenburg  k  a  territory  of  the  most  northerly  pert  of  Qermany,  north-^eet  of  Hanover 
and  bordcriflff  on  Pomeruiia,  of  whnae  i  I  ^irter  it  in  a  great  measure  pwrtalieai  It  ooneieta 
to  a  great  extent  of  lake  and  fbreet;  and  u.'  cultivation  la  comparatively  nida ;  vet  a  variety 
of  gentle  hiUi  givee  it  a  nictureaque  a*p«f<'u  It  ia  divided  into  the  two  graad  dnehiee  oi' 
Sehworin  and  otreliti ;  the  former  ia  inur  i  the  tm-  Rxtcnaive ;  and  Bohwerin,  the  capital, 
ia  a  pretty  considerable  town,  with  a  ham  10  palace,  situated  on  a  lake,  and  oontainins 
a  good  gallery  of  pictures.  Roatock  is  n  larKt  <  town,  with  i«>,()04)  inhabitants,  situated  on 
tho  Baltic,  and  exporting  grain  to  tli«<  vnlue  of  fh)iu  1'iO,0()(M.  to  2U0,00(y.  Mecklwnburr 
Strelits  ia  exceedingiv  small,  not  conUm  ^t  quito  Hr),(Mi<  ^.onple,  and  its  capital  boing  littU 
more  than  a  large  village,  which  has  givtu  iwo  (|iieens  u>  Uritaln. 

Brunswick  is  the  appendage  of  one  of  the  grentist  and  moat  ancient  Ik>i>«''-<  of  Qermany, 
that  of  Guelf;  whoae  head,  Henry  the  Lion,  contm  tod  with  the  house  <A'  Sv.:iU>n  fhr  the 
empire,  but  was  worsted,  and  put  under  the  imperial  >;an.  Since  that  time,  the  («uelf  fkiuily 
has  held  only  a  secondary  place  in  Germany.  The  branch  of  Bninswick-Luneburg,  however, 
has  risen  to  the  dignity,  nrst  of  electors  of  Hanover,  and  then  of  kings  of  Great  Britain. 
Tliat  of  WoH>?nb(kttol  hold  only  the  small  domain  called  the  duchy  ot  Brunswick.  It  is 
rat'  r  .1  ii'oductive  territory,  situated  partly  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hart?.,  partly  ,)n  the 
/i  i  )'  at  .omr.  The  city  of  Brunswick  is  larger  than  in  proportion  to  the  stute,  containing 
r  |y.p<  iatk  jf  about  80,d00.  It  is  a  considerable  seat  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany,  its 
fr'^'  rankikig  next  to  those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  government  wsh  nearly  abso- 
1i>*"  till  very  lately,  when  the  people,  by  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  cfibcted  ibr  themselves 
.reseatative  constitution. 

lirmchea  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  once  the  ruling  family  in  northern  Gcniiuny,  hold  u 
cluster  of  small  principalities  to  the  west  of  Saxony  roval,  Saxe-Coburi;-Gotha  naH  been 
lately  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  on  the  extinction  of  timt  of  Gt)tiia.  It 
c,  nprehends  a  great  part  of  tho  territory  of  Thuringia,  and  is  rather  productive.  Thn  crty, 
containing  about  12,(M)0  inhabitants,  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  trade  conn>H;ted  with 
tho  fair  of  Leipzig.  It  is  somewhat  a  learned  city ;  containing  a  library  oT  60,U(Mi  olumes, 
with  valuable  manuscripts.  Saxe-Coburg  is  a  mountainous  territory,  comprising  p  rt  of  the 
Thuringian  forest  It  contains  good  pasturage,  and  some  valuable  mines.  TbiN  orritory 
has  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the  good  fortune  of  ono  of  its  younger  members,  m  w  king 
of  the  Belgians.  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  on  the  Werra,  is  a  little  tract,  v.  ;  iclied 
by  mines  of  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt  Its  principal  'owns 
are  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen,  with  about  6000  inhabitants  each.  The  little  uchy 
of  Soxe-Altenburg  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  separated  firom  each  other  by  thi  ter- 
ritories of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the  Reuse  princes.  The  capital,  Altenburg  is  a  considcnble 
town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

Oldenburg  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  its  princes,  connected  by  family  alliances 
with  all  the  groat  powers  of  the  north,  particularly  Russia.  The  duke  has  possessions  in 
different  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany ;  but  tho  main  part  of  tliem  is  situated  on  tne 
Weser,  to  the  we8t  of  Hanover ;  a  flat  marahy  district  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Holland.    The  capital,  Oldenburg,  contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Nassau  is  a  dukedom,  which,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  held  by  several  branches  of 
the  some  family,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Franconio,  forming  a  hilly  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rliine  and  the  Mayn,  it  produces 
those  valuable  wines,  old  Hock  and  Bleschert  which  distinguish  this  part  of  Germany :  it 
does  not  contain,  however,  any  towns  of  importance.  Wiesbaden,  tlie  capital,  much  visited 
on  account  of  its  15  warm  springs,  has  a  population  of  8000.  At  Niederselters,  two  million 
bottles  are  annually  filled  with  the  celebrated  Seltzer  water.  Iiangenschwalbach  itnd 
Schlan^nbad  are  eqinily  noted  for  their  mineral  springs;  and  Hocnheim,  Rudesheim, 
Johannisberg,  and  Asinannshausen,  for  their  fine  wine. 

The  other  principalities  are  all  very  small.  Anhalt  on  the  Elbe,  between  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  iias  it^  population  of  136,000,  divided  between  the  three  branches  of  Dessau, 
Bemburg,  and  Ck>then.  The  family  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of  eminence. 
Schwartzenburg,  a  district  of  Fronconia,  has  112,000  people,  divided  between  the  two 
branches  of  Sondershausen  and  Rudolstadt,  both  of  great  antiquity,  and  deriving  more  im- 

Eirtance  from  their  great  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory, 
euss,  in  Upper  Haxony,  has  63,000  inhabitants,  divided  between  the  elder  and  yo'inger 
branches.  Lippe-Detmold  and  Lippe-Sohauenburg  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Hanover ;  the 
one  hilly  and  woocM,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  A  former  prince  of  Lippe-Schauenburg 
mode  a  distinguished  fi^re  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  There  are  two  pnnces  of  Hohen- 
zoUern,  Sigmaringen  a-^  Heohingen,  having  between  them  54,600  people.  They  form  the 
only  petty  states    >i  ttie  soutli  of  Germany,  being  situated  in  Swabia,  between  Baden  and 
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counties  oetween  Hesse  and 


Hanover,  derives  almost  its  sole  importance  from  the  mineral  baths  of  Pjrrmont  which  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Hestic-Homburg  is  a  small  mountainous  {nincipality 
near  Frankfort  oossesscd  by  a  branch  of  tlio  fhmily  of  Hesse-Darmstadt    Though,  by  tiie 
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ftvour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  its  possessions  have  been  tripled,  they  do  not  exceed  thoso 
of  a  rich  English  squire.  Hcxnburg,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  in  a  very  picturesque  situa* 
tion.  The  Tittle  principality  of  Liechtenstein,  adistrict  in  the  Saxon  Elr^ebirgc,  has  only 
S500  inhaibitants ;  but  the  prince,  as  an  Austrian  nobleman,  is  one  of  tlie  most  opulent  in- 
dividuals in  Europe,  and  his  family  distinguished  by  information  and  intelligence.  The 
Lilliputian  lordship  of  Kniphausen  was  recognised  as  an  independent  state,  by  an  act  of  the 
diet,  in  1826.    It  is  situated  within  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg. 

The  four  free  cities  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankrort,  form  still  an 
interesting  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  country.  They  are  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities ;  illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  European  syrtem. 
The  members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  though  little  friendly  to  any  thing  republican,  con- 
sidered  these  so  fully  established,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body. 

Hamburg  is  the  moat  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industrious  regions  watered  by  the 
Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  It  is,  at  tho  same  time,  a  grand  medium  of  communication  between 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  Europe ;  and  a  species  of  dep6t  for  the  commodities  of 
each.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  rude  northern  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  sacked,  particularly  by  the 
Vendes,  in  1002.  Its  advantageous  situation,  however,  enabled  it  always  to  recover  and  ex- 
tend its  commerce,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a 
treaty,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league.  It  continued  in  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  advance,  while  other  members  of  the  confederacy  declined.  In  1618  it  was 
declared  a  free  imperial  city,  and  in  1768  was  emancipated  from  all  remnant  of  dependence 
upon  Denmark.  In  1807,  however,  a  period  of  deep  calamity  commenced ;  it  was  forcibly 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  Bonaparte  seized  on  a  part  of  the  public  treasure.  He 
caused  a  still  more  deadly  injury  by  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  by  which 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Hamburg  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  ruin.  She  suffered 
also  severely  in  1813,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  effect  her  liberation :  but,  on  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  she  was  restored  to  all  her  rights.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatly  revived ; 
though  her  previous  losses,  and  the  depression  generally  affecting  the  commercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  1835,  2204 
vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg ;  of  which  884  were  from  Great  Britain ;  406,  Holland ; 
40,  United  States,  &c.  The  leading  articles  of  importation  in  1830  were  coffee,  35,000,000 
11m.  ;  cotton,  16,000  bales ;  tobacco,  2538  hogsheads ;  rum,  3483  piu  cheons ;  pepper,  680,000 
lbs.;  tea,  8800  boxes.  (JVf  CmHocA's  Diet,  of  Commerce.)  The  total  exportation  from  Bri- 
tain to  the  Hanse  towns,  most  of  which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  from  7,500,0001.  to  9,000,000/. ; 
from  the  United  States,  $800,000.  The  manufactures  of  Hamburg  are  various,  tiiough  none 
very  considerable,  except  the  refinery  of  sug&r,  which  has  also  declined  from  the  importance 
which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  of  St  Michaers  and  St.  Peter's  have 
elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there  is  no  edifice  distinguished  for 
its  splendour.  The  hospital,  however,  completed  in  1823,  is  mrxt  spacious  and  commodious , 
being  700  feet  in  front,  and  each  wing  300  feet  long.  It  is  extremely  well  managed,  and 
believed  to  contain  2500  beds.  The  executive  in  Hamburg  consists  of  a  self-elected  senate 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who,  however,  are  checked  by  popular  councils  chosen  by  all  who 
have  240/.  of  property  within  the  city.  The  population  of  the  city  is  122,815 ;  that  of  the 
whole  territory,  154,000. 

Lubeck,  as  a  Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possessed  even  a 
pre-eminence ;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  confederacy  were 
regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Its  situation,  however,  within  the  Baltic, 
and  not  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river,  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Hamburg  has,  in  modern  times,  attained.  It  acquired 
celebrity  by  the  retreat  of  Blucher,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena;  when  that  general, 
entrenching  himself  in  the  city,  made  a  desperate  stand  againrt  a  superior  force  of  French 
troops,  in  which  Lubeck  suffered  severely.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  it  regained  its  privi- 
leges as  a  fVee  city,  and  a  place  in  the  Germanic  diet  Its  commerce  is  impeded  by  the 
small  depth  of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obliges  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  connists 
in  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  countries ;  for  whose  use 
it  imports  v.  ine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  articles.  Lubeck,  for  an  old  town,  is 
wel.  built  of  stone,  and  the  church  of  St  Mary  is  elegantly  adorned  with  a  series  of  paint- 
ings called  the  Dance  of  Death.  The  fortresses,  once  of  great  strength,  were  demolished 
i)y  the  French.    It  has  22,000  inhabitants. 

Bremea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  that  important  river. 
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down  which  are  brought  the  productions  of  Westphalia  and  part  of  Franconia ;  countries 
extensive  and  valuable,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  those  watered  by  the  Elbe.  The  city  in 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.  The  old  town  consists  of 
narrow  streets,  bordered  by  high  gloomy  houses,  built  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages :  but 
there  is  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant  style.  The  government,  which  once  approached 
to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost  purely  democratic.  In  1829  there  entered  Bremen  881  ves- 
sels ;  of  which  66  were  from  the  United  States ;  45,  West  Indies,  chiefly  Sptuiish ;  14,  South 
America ;  110,  Great  Britain ;  37,  France ;  5,  Spain  and  the  Canaries ;  2,  Italy ;  80,  Russia; 
11,  Sweden ;  11,  Norway ;  66,  Denmark ;  321,  North  of  Germany ;  41,  Prussia ;  70,  Nether* 
lands,  &c. ;  2,  the  whale  fishery.  The  chief  imports  were  conee,  13,500,000  lbs. ;  sugar, 
17,000,000;  cotton,  1,500,000;  tobacco,  14,000,000;  wine,  15,000  oxhoft  (58  gallons); 
grain,  6008  lasts. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  city,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet 
Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  from  being  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  (Ger- 
man inland  trade :  its  fairs,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
Leipzig.  Its  situation  on  the  Mayn,  near  its  junction  with  tiie  Rhine,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  great  roads  which  traverse  Germany,  is  extremely  favourable  for  this  object  Thougn 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  there  are  several  spacious  squares  and  streets ;  also  numerous 
large  mansions  which  recall  solemn  historical  recollections.  The  fortifications  are  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  a  por- 
tion, called  Saciisenhausen,  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  .veil  informed ;  and  many  private  individuals  possess  valuable 
libraries,  and  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  Tho  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  particular  quarter,  where  they  were  shut  in  every  night ;  but  since 
1796  tliis  illiberal  system  has  been  discontinued.    Popularion  50,000. 
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HUNGARY. 
HuNUAiiY.  called  by  the  Germans  JJngam,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Bannat,  forms  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Long  the  grand  field  of  conflict  between  the 
Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  has  for  several 
centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the  portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  from  Venice. 

Skot.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Hungary  is  hounded  on  the  west  by  Germany ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  tributary 
Turkish  provincss  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  which  separate  it  fVom  Poland.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  400  miles 
m  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant  states,  an  area  of  133,000  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  upwards  of  12,600,000  people. 

Surface.  The  great  mountain  girdle  of  the  Carpathians  ranges  nearly  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hungary.  Several  connected  chains  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most  elevated  are  those  of  Tatra  and  Matra ; 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat  on  the  southern  border,  render  a  great 
part  of  the  country  at  least  very  hilly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plains  of  almost  bound- 
less extent  such  as  that  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  the  Theiss,  which  covers  a 
space  of  upwards  of  22,000  square  miles ;  and  another  to  the  west  of  that  river,  reaching 
to  the  borders  of  Styria.  Hungary,  protected  by  the  Carpathians  from  the  blasts  of  the 
north,  and  sloping  downwards  to  the  south,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  any  part  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  Carpathian  terraces,  particularly,  the  richest  wines,  and  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  southern  Europe,  are  raised  in  perfection.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  country, 
however ;  many  tracts  being  naked  and  rocky,  others  covered  with  marshes,  and  some  even 
forming  deserts  of  barren  sand. 

The  rivers  of  Hungary  are  very  important.  The  D^ube,  making  a  grand  circuit  rolls 
through  it  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries.  The 
Drave  and  the  Save,  from  tho  west,  bring  to  it  all  the  waters  of  tlie  great  alpine  border  of 
Southern  Germany.  The  Theiss,  after  collecting,  in  a  course  of  400  miles,  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Carpathians,  falls  iu  from  the  east  near  the  southern  frontier. 
The  Marosch  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Theiss ;  and  the  Gran  and  the  Waag  are  con- 
siderable streams,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  itself. 

The  lakes  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  but  only  two  are  large :  the  Flatten  or  Balaton, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  nine  streams,  and  is  supposed  to  pour  them  under  ground  into 
the  Danube ;  and  the  Neusiedler,  the  water  of  which  is  salt  The  long  and  sluggisli 
streams  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Marosch  spread  into  wide  morasses,  which,  acted  on  by  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  exhale  pestilential  vapours,  ollen  more  fiitol  than  the  sword  to  the 
umies  which  have  been  led  into  their  vicinity. 
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NORTH  PAST 
I.  IIUts 
S.  Podhrad 

3.  Okarlnid 

4.  Budalin 

5.  Trebetloa 

6.  Moiaoz 

7.  Bxucaui 
e.  Arra 

0.  Rozeabeif 

10.  Preino 

11.  Balzuk 
IS.  t^eutwnaa 

13.  Kornlnok 

14.  EperiM 

15.  Dobra 
10.  IiIin«o 
17.  Dubrinitx 
la  Polena 
U.  Jabovitis 
SO.  Dollut 
91.  Bzarndu 
93.  Unf  hvai 

53.  Vinno 

54.  Vaiarhclf 
35.  Calizpcx 
M.  KatchaD 
37.  Lemei 
S8.  Meinn 
ifi).  Roinro 

30.  Tnrna 

31.  Tiuullxs 

32.  Newaohl 

33.  AlUohl 

34.  Schemnitz 

35.  Pola 

3B.  Kremniti 

37.  TieiitMnt 

38.  N.  Topniczonjr 

39.  Iieopoldiladt 

40.  N,  ZKombnth 

41.  8ani)«rralva 

43.  V.  Eihelar 
4.T  Be.  Janua 

44.  Melftlaka 

45.  Preiburi 

46.  Bxmor 

47.  Szerdahel/ 
4a  Eni>( 

40.  garlo 
n.  Ban 
n.  UjAIn 
Se.  Lonio 
83.  liont 
M.  Balaahafrar 
mtth 


SS.  Torinci 
.W.  Oaacz 

57.  Eazekaa 

58.  Genlcle 

59.  Paract 

60.  Miaknici 

61.  Modjazzo 

62.  Tokay 

63.  Smnpiin 

64.  Mandok 
63.  Keretzkut 
".  Tarpa 

Kaazonr 
N.  Szollof 
60.  Gylioez 

70.  Hutzt 

71.  N.  Tama 
73.  Boeak 

73.  Akno 

74.  Ranya 
75. 1'jvaroi 

76.  Bzalhmaa 

77.  Dobia 

78.  Korolg 

79.  Er  Bemjeo 

80.  Lutna 
Hl.N.kallo 


k)rog 

63.  Crete 

84.  Polaar 

85.  M.  Kersiztei 

86.  Atria 

87.  Kapcla 

88.  HatTan 
®.  Pala 
9a  Vaiaeg 
91.  PeaUi 

99.  Arx  Nopad 

93.  Eilercom,  or 

Oran 

94.  Buda 

95.  Somiro 

96.  Aca 

97.  Komom 

98.  Gyor,  or  Raab 
09.  Taoma 

JOO.  Valla 
101.  lifoaon 
103.  t  rieteahrun 
ion.  Rizcz 

1IU   (VfX»l;!<r- 

laV  Knizec 

106.  Bzombathely 

107.  Hidvei 

108.  Baal 
lOa  Turgra 


110.  Miike 

111.  VuBhcrhcly 
113.  Gyuiiinath 

113.  Vi'Bprim 

114.  Puliardi 

115.  SzFijLTvan 

116.  Tetenny 

117.  Suroks 

118.  Loczhaza 

119.  Ocaa 

130.  Silly 

131.  Pilia 
133.  Cteiled 

133.  Abany 

134.  T.  S.  Mikloa 

135.  nw  Banhalma 

136.  Kardtat 

137.  Tutkevi 

138.  Ziaka 
130.  Komadi 

130.  Orouwaradin 

131.  Touea 
133.  Bahar 

133.  Bzekelyhed 

134.  Bnmlya 

135.  N.Barod 

136.  Bibo 
137  Kovnr 

138.  Kacikt 

139.  Deea. 

SOUTH  PAET. 
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9.  MaroB 
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4.  %irda 

5.  K.  Aranyu 

6.  Bratka 

7.  Kelcad 

8.  Kertea 

9.  Okroaa 

10.  Mihelo 

11.  N.  Zaionia 
13.  Kia  Jeno 

13.  Nadab 

14.  Bf  kea 

15.  Bzatvaa 

16.  Ruini  of  the 

Temple  of 
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17.  Mono? 

18.  Caonirad 
10.  Ugh 

90.  Alpar 

91.  Izaak 
93.  Kia  Karoi 


S3.  K.  Harta 

34.  Bnit 

35.  Miklo. 
96.  Paki 

37.  Kolewi 

38.  Ozora 
99.  Bio  Pok 

30.  T.  Koppany 
Sl.SzOyorok 
33.  Marczaly 
33.  Ketzthefy 
34.Pak 

35.  Korpovo 

36.  Ba  Peter 

37.  Ceaztreg 

38.  Bz  GotUiard 

39.  Marlyanes 

40.  Lendva 
41.Vara«i 
43.  Kropina 

43.  Klanyecz 

44.  PopoTecs 
4.'>.  Kreutx 

46.  Virie 

47.  Kopreinitz 

48.  Hpneml 
40.  Galoata 

50.  Bz  Lorinrz 

51.  Dombnvar 
53.  Funfkirchen 
S3.  Szekeio 

64.  Bzezard 

55.  Baja 

56.  Jankovaez 

57.  Halai 

58.  Maiaa 
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60.  Bzejtcdin 

61.  Bz  Maria 
63.  K.  Kaniaa 

63.  Joiepheva 

64.  Vaaarhely 
K).  Batnnya 

66.  M.  Caaanad 

67.  Arad 

68.  UgBz  Anna 
60.  Mnnar<<atya 

70.  Bubonin 

71.  Bzirb 

73.  2«ni 
lo,  Huda 

74.  Reoaed 

75.  Karnburg 
78.  N.  Enved 

77.  Lapad 

78.  Medial 


79.  Rffhaeabarg 

80.  Biklod 

81.  UJvarhely 
83.  Baji 

83.  Kronatadt 

84.  Bankany 

85.  Kohalon 

86.  Btullzenburg 

87.  Hermannaladt 

88.  Huhlenbach 
80.  Lunkany 

90.  Rea 

91.  Marga 
93.  Deva 

03.  Dobra 

04.  V.  Facaet 

95.  Thea 

96.  Allica 

97.  Benkenau 
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99.  Komloi 

100.  Beodra 

101.  Melencze 

109.  Recze 

103.  Tiipciira 
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1116.  Bezdan 

107.  Rellre 
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lOO.  Naniczo 

110.  Vucain 

111.  Veroviditz 
113.  Kuttina 

113.  Belovur 

114.  Dambra 

115.  Ivanitth 

116.  Dugozello 
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119.  Petrovina 
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131.  Tuin 
133.  Nars 
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138.  ViDkoveew 
130.  Eazek 

140.  Hodaak 

141.  Bact 
'143.  Neuiata 
143.  Relty 
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145.  Uadin 

146.  Parloa 

147.  Feny 
l4aZebel 
149.  Denta 
1.50.  Bzekaa 
151.  Jenzeg 
153.  Ruen 
15.1.  Mehadia 
1.54.  Maainva 
155.  Neu  MoldoTt 
1.56.  Mnjdan 

157.  Veiikirchen 
1.58.  Laaerdorf 
1.50.  nnbovaei 

160.  RalvaniMie 

161.  Poncaova 

163.  DebeliaeaM 
10:i.  B.  Pnzna 

164.  Bemlio 

165.  Progan 

166.  KIcnak 

167.  Ruma 

168.  Pelcrwarcdio 

169.  MaroTich 

170.  Soliane. 

Rivtrijft. 
a  JJnnube,  R. 
b  Waag.R. 
e  Gran,  R, 
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i  Save,  R. 
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1    Raab,  R. 
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134.  Pawn 
V.iS.  Giadukt 
ine.  Brod 
i:i7.  V«ro» 
],%.  VinkovMW 
I3».  Emk 
14U.  HodMk 
141.  Baci 
14S.  Neuiata 
143.Relir    ^     ^ 

144.  N.  Ileeikenk 

145.  Uidin 

146.  Parloa 

147.  Fair 
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I,.      .:,y    -;U  Bwcrt.  U.— Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Qeciogy. 
t  prinUHve  rocks.  Primitive  rocks  are  not  abundant,  and  they  do  not  occupy  great 
tracts  in  tJie  districts  where  they  occur.  They  form  the  group  of  Presburg,  the  group  of 
Nyitra,  that  of  Tatra,  to  the  south  of  which  are  situated  the  mountains  of  Gomor,  of  which 
(hey  form  the  principid  mass.  They  re-appear  in  Transylvania  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina 
and  Moldavia;  to  the  south,  in  the  chain  of  Fagaras,  which  ranges  into  the  Bannat;  to  the 
west,  in  the  mountains  of  Gaina  and  Bibar.  Tney  re-appear  at  Peterwaradin,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Styria.  '  A  central  granite  appears  to  form  the  group  of  Presburg ;  the  Krivan 
m  the  group  of  Ostrosky ;  of  Polana,  a  little  farther  to  the  north ;  and  the  Tatra.  Gneiss, 
containmg  beds  of  granite,  of  mica  slate,  &c.,  occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county 
of  Gomor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina»  in  the  group  of  Fagaras, 
in  the  Bannat  Mica  slate  and  clay  slate  occur  on  the  acclivities  of  aU  the  groups,  ti^e 
rocks  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Mica  slate  forms  the  group  of  Nyitra ;  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Zeleznik,  Jolsva,  Rosenau  (in  the  county  of  Gomor), 
where  we  observe  it  passing  into  clay  slate,  which  rock  often  alternates  with  it,  and  at 
length  becomes  predominant,  forming  the  whole  superior  part  of  the  deposit.  Mercury 
occurs  at  Szlana,  in  unctuous  mica  slate :  rhombnidal  iron  ore,  or  iron  glance,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ensiedel  and  Golnitz ;  prismatic  iron  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  in  beds  in  clay  slate 
at  Zeleznik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Roeenau.  Euphotide,  or  diallage  rock,  and  serpentine, 
are  found  at  Dobschau,  and  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  point  of  Sclavonia  and 
Peterwaradin.  Porphyritic  greenstone  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Tiszolez,  where  the  castle  is  situated. 

n.  Transition  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  begin  at  Presburg,  where  they  rest  on  the 
primitive  group :  they  range  from  S. W.  to  N.E.  into  Gallicia,  in  their  course  passing  behind 
the  Tatra ;  they  cover  a  considerable  space  from  north  to  south,  where  they  join  the  group 
of  Nyitra,  the  mountains  of  2k)lyom  and  Gomor.  They  form  the  small  group  of  Diosgyor  to 
the  north  of  Erlau ;  they  appear  in  different  points  of  the  chain  of  sandstone  which  extends 
(cam  Tatra  into  Transylvania ;  they  become  more  abundant  in  Marmaros,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Transylvania,  where  they  join  again  with  the  chain  of  Fagaras.  We  meet  with 
them  again  in  the  countries  of  Nagy-Ag  and  Oifenbanya,  in  the  Bannat ;  and,  lastly,  in 
Croatia.  Deposits  of  transition  quartzy  sandstone,  and  compact  limestone,  with  greywocke, 
occur  near  to  Neusohl,  in  the  group  of  Tatra,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dunajec,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia ;  but  this  compact  limestone  occurs  alone  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
where  it  also  terminates  the  transition  deposits.  Transition  syenite  and  porphyritic  green- 
stone  are  found  at  Pila  near  to  K6nigsberg,  at  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  in  the  mountains  of 
Borsony,  of  Karancs,  on  the  northern  foot  of  the  Matra.  It  re-appears  in  the  mountains  of 
Kapnick,  of  Nagy-Ag,  Zalathna,  Voros-Patak ;  and  it  ap,iears  also  to  occur  in  the  Bannat. 

in.  Secondary  rocks.  The  following  secondary  deposits  are  described  as  occurring  in 
Hungary : —  1.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  transition  strata  at  Jablunicza  and  Steui^orf, 
near  to  Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat ;  and  the  same  formation  occurs  at  Fiinfkirchen.  2.  The 
Jura  limestone  formation  occurs  principally  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Hungary.  3.  A 
sandstone  formation,  containing  coal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Carpathians,  which,  in  the 
regular  succession,  lies  upon  the  Jura  limestone,  and  below  the  chalk  formation,  forms  the 
whole  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  into  Moldavia ;  it  also  penetrates  into 
Transylvania,  of  which  it  occupies  all  the  central  part ;  it  also  forms  the  Kahlengebirge, 
near  to  Vienna,  where  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  coal  formation  and  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Moravia.  4.  The  chalk  formation  also  occurs  in  Hungary :  thus  a  remarkable  kind 
of  this  deposit  appears  at  Buda  Oros,  and  a  particular  compact  marly  limestone,  abounding 
in  green  teJcy  disseminated  parts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  clialk,  occurs  in  TransyC 
vania. 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Molasse,  or  sandstone  with  lignite,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
Hungarian  tertiary  rocks,  and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  con- 
glomerates belonging  to  trachyte.  It  covers  the  southern  declivity  of  all  the  mountains 
which  form  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary ;  it  extends  into  Gallicia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians ;  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Transylvania,  at  Clausenburg,  Carlsburg,  Her- 
manstadt,  and  Cronstadt.  It  covers,  towards  the  west,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  limit  of  that  principality,  and  extends  even  into  the  Bannat ;  it  forms  nearly 
the  whole  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  from  whence  it  extends  into  Croatia.  The  coarse 
marine  limestone  of  Paris  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  (Edenburg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Balaton,  and  at  Fiinfkirchen.  It  occurs  also  in  Buckovina,  and  in  Eastern 
Gallicia.  The  limestone  containing  lymnees  oceura  at  Nagy-Vasony,  and  in  the  marshea 
of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

Tertiary  PliUonian  rocks.  TVachyte.  This  Plutonian  rock  appears  to  rise  through  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  been  sent  from  below  after  the 
deposition  of  tkeso  strata.    It  forms  five  groups ;  one  occupies  the  districts  of  Schemnitx, 
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Kremnitz  and  Kflniifsber^ ;  the  second  occurs  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  it  forms  the 
mountains  of  Dregeley  and  Vissefrrade ;  a  third  forms  the  mountains  of  Matra,  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  great  plain;  a  fourth  includes  the  mountains  between  Eperies  and  Tobiv; 
lastly,  a  flflh  occurs  at  Vihorlet,  and  extends  into  the  counties  of  Ungh  and  Beregh.  The 
same  formation  forma  a  considerable  {rroup  in  Transylvania,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia; 
mnd  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  district  of  Nagy-A^  and 
Zalathno.  The  porphyritic  variety  of  trachyte  is  the  most  abundant ;  the  other  varietiei 
occur  only  in  the  Schemnitz  group.  Pitchstcne,  pearlstone,  pumice,  and  obsidian  occur, 
associated  with  the  trachvte,  around  the  trachyte  hills ;  and,  extending,  from  them  into  the 
plains,  there  are  vast  beds  of  trachyte  conglomerates  or  tuiTas.  These  conglomerates  are 
formed  of  debris,  often  transported  and  triturated  in  water.  Near  to  the  hills,  they  are  com- 
posed of  very  large  blocks,  but  in  the  plains  of  scoriaceous  and  earthy  matters ;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  pumiceous  matter,  sometimes  ground  down  into  an  earthy  form.  These  deposits 
contain  fossil  organic  remains;  viz.  opaline  wood,  impressions  of  plants  and  shells,  of 
various  kinds.  The  trachytic  conglomerates  are  the  principal  repository  of  precious  opal, 
and  the  pumiceous  conglomerates  that  of  jasper-opal  and  wood-opal.  The  conglomerates 
composed  of  broken-down  and  decomposed  pumice  are  very  abundant  between  Tokay  and 
Tolesva.  The  porphyroidal  varieties  form  the  mountains  between  Erdo-Benye  and  Tallya; 
they  appear  again  in  the  county  of  Beregh,  where  they  contain  considerable  masses  of 
aluminous  rocK.  The  auriferous  deposits  of  the  trachyte  formation  are  found  in  masses  in 
the  pumiceous  conglomerate,  or  in  veins  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  trachyte  which  is  used 
for  mill-stones. 

V.  AUuvial  rocks.  Old  alluvial  rocks,  and  also  those  of  modem  formation,  abound  in 
Hungary.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  calcareous  tuflks,  some  of  which  are  diln- 
vial,  others  modern,  and  daily  forming.  ''. 

SuBSECT.  2.  and  3. — Botany  and  Zoology.  .  ,.-.;.n  ftij' 

(J   The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Hungary  aie  similar  to  those  of  Germany.  *  ■      •    •  ./'Irk 

Skct.  m. — Historical  Geography,  ...    .     . .   ..^  ^ 

To  the  Romans  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  and  was  the  domain 
of  tribes  still  more  rude,  wild,  and  wandering  than  those  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
Romans  formed  out  of  it  the  province  of  Dacia,  including  the  district  lying  south  of  the 
Danube,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  their  empire  in 
this  quarter.  The  fiital  step  of  allowing  a  passage,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  flying 
Ostrogoths,  laid  open  the  defenceless  empire ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  continued  torrent  of 
barbarous  invaders  poured  in  from  the  extremities  of  eastern  Europe,  and  even  of  central 
Asia. 

The  Huns,  in  a.  d.  433,  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which  from  them  has  ever 
eince  retained  the  name  of  Hungary.  Attila,  whom  Gibbon  has  styled  the  supreme  monarch 
of  the  barbarians,  established  his  court  and  camp  on  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  In 
the  ninth  eentury  followed  the  Magyars,  whose  posterity  form  still  the  ruling  body  in 
the  nation. 

Hungary  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective,  in  a.  d.  1000. 
Its  most  powerful  monarch  was  Louis  the  Great,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy. 

The  union  with  Austria  took  place  in  1438,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Austria 
with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  deceased  king.  The  crown  was  afterwards  held  for  a  tune  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  the  gallant  chiefs  Huniades  and  Matthias  Corvinus ;  but 
it  ultimately  reverted  to,  and  remained  with,  the  house  of  Austria.  Dreadful  wars  were, 
however,  waged  with  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Vienna ;  but  for  more  than  a  century,  that  declining  power  has  been  completely 
expelled  from  Hungary,  and  has  considered  it  quite  enough  to  preserve  its  own  borders  from 
Austrian  invasion. 

':  •      *"        Sect.  rV. — Political  Geography.  •.       i'-      . 

The  political  relations  of  Hungary,  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Austrian  empire,  have 
been  already  considered.  It  has,  however,  some  features  peculiar  to  itself  The  kingdom 
is  now  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  dynasty ;  but,  in  case  that  should  become  extinct,  the  right 
of  choice  would  return  to  the  nation.  The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  high  prerogatives. 
Without  their  vote  the  king  cannot  make  or  change  the  laws,  impose  taxes,  or  even  levy 
troops.  Every  new  king,  be^'Dre  his  coronation,  must  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  Hungary.  The  diet  consists  of  four  states  or  orders : — 1.  The  bishops  and  abbots.  2.  The 
magistrates  or  great  nobles.  3.  The  knights.  4.  The  free  citiss.  The  two  former  appear 
in  person,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  magnate  table ;  the  two  latter,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  state  table,  appear  by  their  representatives.  The  diet  assembles  every  three  yenis. 
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at  Presburg  or  Buda,  and  jiti  during  the  king's  pleasure.  If  three  of  the  orders  agree  to  any 
proposition,  the  fourth  must  give  its  consent 

In  the  administration,  the  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  ibrm  part 
of  the  corporations  in  the  iVee  cities,  have  no  share :  a  circumstance  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  to  throw  upon  them  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  iVom  which  the  nobles  and  clergy 
hold  themselves  exempt  The  peasantry,  though  nominally  emancipated,  are  still  reafly 
held  in  a  state  of  predial  slavery.  They  are  allowed,  indeed,  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  Out  of  the  produce,  however,  the  occupant  has  to 
pay  one-tenth  to  the  church,  and  one-ninth  to  his  landlord,  who  also  claims  one  hundred  and 
four  days*  labour  in  the  year,  besides  sundry  other  little  gifts  and  services,  which  are  liable 
to  indefinite  overcharge.  They  are  also  required  to  co-operate  in  the  making  and  repairing 
the  roads,  and  have  troops  quartered  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  their  condition  appears 
decidedly  the  worse  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  proud  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  who 
have  always  resisted  every  measure  proposed  by  the  soverviign  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  amounts  to  about  100,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
increased  to  about  235,000.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  peculiar  tax,  called  kriegssteuer, 
or  war-tax.    The  revenue  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,000  florins. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry.  -^ 

Tiie  agriculture  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted^ 
and  the  extent  of  unfavourable  soil,  yields  very  copious  products,  out  of  which  a  large  sur- 
plus arises  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  an  estimate  which 
Grellman  has  founded  on  the  cadattre  instituted  by  Joseph  II.,  it  contains  23,905,000  jochs 
of  productive  land,  out  of  an  entire  surface  of  39,329,000 ;  the  rest  bemg  waste,  water,  and 
morass,  or  otherwise  useless.  Among  these  are  about  5,000,000  arable,  7,500,000  pasture, 
9,000,000  woodland,  1,000,000  vines,  and  600,000  garden  ground.  Schwartnor  and  Blu- 
menbach  agree  in  rating  the  produce  in  grain  at  105,000,(KX)  bushels.  A  little  maize  and 
rice  is  grown  in  the  Bannat ;  otherwise  the  kinds  of  grain  ore  those  used  in  Germany.  The 
agriculture  is  very  rude.  Light  carts ;  a  plough,  of  which  the  share  is  almost  horizontal, 
and  which  seldom  penetrates  above  three  mches ;  and  meagre  cattle,  present  themselves  in 

the  dirty  farm-yard  (Jig.  434.). 
In  the  rotation  of  crops,  every 
third  year  is  fiillow.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  bred,  and  even  export- 
ed, in  vast  numbers ;  though  the 
breeds,  before  late  improvements, 
were  by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  horned  cattle,  however,  are 
large,  vigorous,  and  active,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  and  excellent- 
ly adapted  for  the  plough.  The 
breed  of  horses  hod  fdlen  into 
total  disrepute,  till  it  was  improv- 
ed by  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  imperial  stud.  The  native 
Hungarian  sheep  bears  very  coarse  wool ;  but  in  all  the  western  districts  it  is  much  improved 
by  crosses  with  the  Spanish.  Some  of  it  is  now  very  fine,  and  is  even  imported  into  Eng- 
land as  the  best  Saxon  wool.  In  1810,  there  were  found  451,000  horses,  2,400,000  oxen 
and  cows,  and  8,000,000  sheep ;  now  probably  more.  Besides  the  ample  supply  of  bacon, 
which  is  found  at  tlie  table  of  almost  every  peasant,  the  number  of  hogs  annualfy  exported 
is  from  200,000  to  250,000.  Wine  is  a  special  object  of  Hungarian  culture.  That  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tokay,  and  is  produced  there,  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  districts, 
is  most  celebrated.  It  is  sweetish,  luscious,  and  does  not  attain  to  perfection  till  it  is  very 
old,  A  good  deal  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  finer  sorts  is  derived,  according  to  Dr. 
Townson,  from  mixing  the  essence  or  juice  of  a  small  number  of  half-dried  and  shrivelled 
grapes  with  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country.  Two  sorts  are  produced  in  this  way,  ausbruch 
and  mazchlap ;  the  only  difierence  between  them  being,  tliat  for  each  pint  of  essence  put 
into  the  mazchlap,  two  are  put  into  the  ausbruch.  Tokay  is  consumed  chiefly  at  the  tables 
of  the  great  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Austrian  nobles.  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  Hun- 
garian vineyards  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  eimers.  The  Hungarians  make  their  wines 
a  subject  of'^  especial  pride,  absurdly  pretending  that  tlie  worst  is  superior  to  the  best  French 
wine.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  is 
largely  exported.  Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  also  staple  products.  Bees  are  very  exten- 
sively reared ;  and  the  exports  of  honey  and  wax  are  estimated  at  about  250,0007.  To  tiiese 
articles  may  be  added,  though  no  longer  to  the  same  great  extent  as  formerly,  cabbage  and 
other  garden  products,  with  some  fruits,  as  plums  and  melons. 
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Manu&ctuies,  in  the  wnae  understood  in  England,  can  scarcely  be  aaid  to  exist  in  Hun- 
gary. There  are,  however,  coarse  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  for  home  consiimp- 
tion.  Hides  and  skins  are  tanned,  after  a  simple  process,  and  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  b; 
the  peasants. 

The  subterraneous  wealth  of  Hungarv  is  equally  copious  with  that  which  its  surface 
yields.  Gold  and  silver,  in  particular,  tiie  most  brilliant  and  precious  of  the  metals,  are 
raised  from  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  mines  are  chiefly  royal  property,  or,  where  private  individuals  ate 
allowed  to  collect  the  ore,  they  must,  at  least,  give  it  to  the  royal  smelting-houses  at  a  fixed 
rate.  The  annual  quantity  is  stated  by  Hassal  at  1050  lbs.  of  gold,  and  41,600  lbs.  of  silver. 
There  is  a  great  reduction  of  the  former  quantity,  partly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  can  no  longer  afford  to 
435       ^  ,  mbke  the  same  exertions.    According 

to  Delius,  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  extracted  between  1740  and 
1773  was  upwards  of  ten  mtlliona 
sterling.  The  engine  employed  at 
Schemnitz  (Jig.  435.),  for  drawing  op 
the  ore,  and  letting  down  machinery, 
is  moved  by  water,  and  was  considered 
the  finest  existing,  before  the  invcn> 
tion  of  the  steam-engine.  The  mines 
of  Hungary  yield  also  10,000  tons  of 
Lon,  19,000  tons  of  copper,  1225  tons 
of  lead,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  and  salt.  According  to  Hosse), 
the  entire  number  of  miners  and  la- 
bourers employed  amounts  to  45,000. 
Fishery.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Hungary  are  full  of  fish;  and  the 
fishery  is  of  considerable  importance 
Machine  fot  working  Minet.  and  Value.    The  Theiss  is  said  by  the 

inhabitants  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  fish  and  one  of  water.    In  1810,  the  importations 
of  fish  firom  Hungary  into  Lower  Austria  were  estimated  at  86,0001. 

Tne  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its  fine  rivers,  labours  under  great  disad- 
vantages, from  the  want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being  frequently 
impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose  barbarism  has 
hitherto  baffled  e  ^ry  attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland 
traffic  is  tolerably  brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  animals,  and  with 
wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  gipsies,  and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  2000  fairs  which  are 
annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The  great  centres  of  this  internal  traffic  are  Pesth 
and  Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for 
manufactured  produce.  In  1802,  the  leading  exports  were,  cattle,  8-483,000  florins ;  grain, 
2,367,000;  wine,  2,381,000;  wool,  5,039,000;  leather,  1,245,000;  which,  with  minor  arti- 
cles,  made  24,515,000.  The  leading  imports  were,  woollen  cloth,  4,668,000;  cottons, 
1,611,000;  linens,  2,692,000;  silk,  1,223,000;  coffee,  &c.  2,790,000;  hardware,  &c„ 
1,299,000 ;  making,  with  minor  articles,  18,390,000  florins. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  population  of  Hungary  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  deduced  from  the  conscription  lists : — 


HacCT. 

D.IB, 

FopuUtioo. 

Dale. 

FbiniUlion. 

Dtle. 

Population, 

Date. 

PoputalioB. 

1785 
1788 
1803 
1607 

7,098,574 

1,416,035 

871,337 

356,863 

1805 
1811 
1807 

7,961,414 

1,501,406 

911,760 

1817 
1817 
1815 
1817 

8,003,68) 

1,664,800 

940,598 

304,055 

1829 

0,659,686 

2,027,566 

994,315 

339,727 

Military  limits 

9,643,700 

10.374,580 

10,973,133 

13,941,294 

If  these  returns  may  be  depended  upon,  they  show  a  gradual  and  considerable  augmenta- 
tion. The  apparent  diminution  of  the  population  within  the  military  limits  was  occasioned, 
we  believe,  by  a  transference  of  territory. 

The  Hungarians  consist  chiefly  of  two  races,  the  Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  who  are  esli 
mated  by  Csaplovicz  at  3,500,000 ;  and  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  at  4,050,000. 
There  are  also  640,000  Walkchians ;  577,000  Genrians;  170,000  Jews;  50,000  gipsies; 
besides  Amauts,  Greeks,  Am  lenians,  &c.  There  is  no  middle  class  in  Hungary.  Society 
consists  of  haughty  nobles,  px>r  peasants,  and  peddlmg  traffickers.  The  nobles  are  a  brave, 
generous,  and  hardy  race.    To  them  applies  Voltaire^  character  of  the  Hunga  ians,  as  "» 
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!roud  and  generous  nation,  the  scourge  of  its  tyrants,  and  tlie  defender  of  its  sovereigns." 
'hey  have  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  their  ancient-privileges  and  customs,  and  to  every 
thing  Hungarian ;  the  most  rooteti  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  every  thing  German.  The 
oeasantry  present  an  uniform  aspect  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  not  one  being  advanced  be* 
yond  inotner,  nor  the  whole  beyond  what  they  were  in  a  remote  age.  It  is  impossible, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherer,  that  when  the  Romant>  invaded  Illyria,  the  peasants  could,  aa 
respects  dress,  aspect,  and  manners,  be  more  completely  barbarous  than  at  present ;  nor  could 
the  wagons  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  ruder  than  those  which  still  crowd  the  streets  of 
Presburg.  The  traffic  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans,  Jews,  and  the  gipsies,  a  nunieroua 
race,  who  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  respect  of  religious  worship,  full  freedom  has  been  long  established  in  Hungary,  and 
all  Christian  professions  are  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is 
romplained  that  this  equality  does  not  go  beyond  toleration.  T^e  Catholic  is  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful ;  its  professors  are  estimated  by  Csaplovicz  at  about  5,000,000 ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  are  three  archbishops,  thirty-nine  bishops,  twenty-two  abbotis,  and  about 
9300  clergymen,  secular  and  regular.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about  2,100,000,  and 
have  1867  clergymen.  The  Greeks  amount  to  620,284,  and  have  an  archbishop,  three 
bishops,  and  nearly  4000  clergy.  The  bishops  possess  extensive  property,  and  are  bound  to 
take  the  field  with  their  vassals  in  the  national  insurrection.  Seven  bishops  were  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Mohacz.  Schwartner  estimated  the  Hungarian  clergy  at  15,600 ;  which,  taking 
the  population  at  9,600,000,  gives  one  clergyman  for  every  610  individuals. 

Learning  is  not  altogether  neglected  in  Hungary.  Latin  is,  in  some  places,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history  meet  with  encourage- 
ment. There  are  only  fifly-eight  printing  presses,  and  sixty  paper  manufactories  in  the 
kingdom.  Such  is  the  want  of  information,  that  Dr.  Bright  fbund  the  leading  people  at 
Schemnitz  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mexico  was  an  English  island,  and  that  sugar  and 
coffee  grew  in  Great  Britain !  Hungary,  however,  has  a  university,  with  a  library  of60,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  museum.  In  1820,  it  was  attended  by  985  students.  According  to 
Dr.  Bright,  many  of  the  nobles  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  promote  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  their  countrymen. 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  par- 
ticularly on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of  unbounded  gaiety.  The  national 
military  dress  being  the  same  commonly  denominated  hussar,  is  picturesque  and  martial,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimmed 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low  rounded  crown;  they  have  their  matted  long  black  hair  negligently 
plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers  covered  with  a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  retaining  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather  clusters 
of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  muddy  road,  whitewashed,  roofed  with  thatch,  but 
the  interior  containing,  generally,  three  tolerably  comfortable  apartments. 

Sect,  VH. — Local  Oeography, 
Hungary  is  divided  into,  1.  Lower  Hungary,  which  forms  the  western ;  and,  2.  Upper 
Hungary,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.    3.  Croatia.    4.  Sclavonia. 

Lower  Hungary  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Danube.  That  on  the  north  of  the  rivei 
is  the  most  important ;  and  contains  the  great  mining  districts  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz. 
Presburg,  established  in  1536,  as  the  place  where  the  kings  were  to  be  crowned,  and  the 
diets  to  be  held,  was  the  capital  of  Hungary,  until  1784,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Buda.  Its  population  is  41,000.  The  houses  and  streets  are  ordinary  in  their 
appearance ;  and  the  suburbs  only  can  boast  a  few  palaces  of  the  nobles.  The  castle,  lately 
burned  down,  except  the  walls,  overlooks  the  very  extensive  plain  in  which  the  city  stands. 
Presburg  hus  a  few  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  corn  and  wine,  up 
and  down  the*  Danube.  There  is  a  large  Lutheran  seminary,  attended  by  about  500  students, 
Buda,  or  Ofen  (Jig.  436.),  and  Pesth,  separated  by  the  Danube,  form,  in  conjunction,  by 

much  the  most  important  city  in 
Hungary.  Buda,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  the  first  in  dignity,  being  now 
the  seat  of  government,  which  was 
transferred  thither  by  Joseph  II. 
from  Presburg,  in  1784.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  fortress 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  somewhat 
resembling  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  containing  the  houses  of  the 
Palatine  and  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  Along  the  foot  of 
the  castle  several  streets  extend 
upon  the  river.  One  of  the  moot 
11* 
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remarkable  features  consiata  of  the  baths,  which  are  ancient,  and  of  Turkish  construclion. 
The  citizens  resort  lo  them  in  crowds,  exhibiting  themselves  in  a  very  unscrupulous  state 
of  nudity.  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  larger  and  now  more  important  city,  forming 
the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary.  Four  immense  fairs  are  held  there,  which  pre- 
sent an  opitonio  both  of  the  people  and  pnxluctions  of  tho  country.  The  native  produots  are 
chiefly  Hold  witliout  the  city,  on  both  sidos  of  a  long  road,  as  they  arrive  in  tho  wagons,  dis- 
posed fur  that  purpose  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  square  enclosure.  An  immense  s|)acc  ig 
covered  with  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  tlie  latter  otlen  amounting  to  30,000.  Tho  gxxxlg 
brou^rht  down  from  Vienna  are  displayed  in  a  large  open  space  within  tlie  town,  and  in 
ran(ros  of  bootlis,  which  are  penetrated  by  two  brrad  streets  crossing  each  otiicr  at  rigjit 
angles,  and  by  othor  smaller  streets  and  passages.  The  Danube,  also,  for  the  space  of  halt' 
a  mile,  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  which,  with  the  banks,  servo  as  a  markct-pluco  for 
the  goods.  For  recreation  are  prepared  various  sights,  puppet-shows,  fruits,  especialiy 
wator-melons  in  immense  quantities,  and  retVeshments  coitked  and  presented  by  the  gipsies. 
Great  commercial  roads  branch  olf  from  Pesth  through  everv  part  of  the  country,  and  to- 
wards Austria,  Moravia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Italy.  Pesth  contams  6l,&Xi 
inhabitants,  and  Buda  33,000 ;  making  in  all  04,500.  Pesth  is  chiefly  modem,  and  well 
built;  containing  many  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  besides  churches.  There  is  con- 
siderable magnificence  in  the  grenadiers'  caserne,  built  by  Charles  VI.,  and  in  a  large  un- 
finished edifice,  raised  by  Joseph  II.,  which  Townson  calls  a  palace ;  but  Bright  docs  not 
think  it  possible  to  say  what  it  is.  The  national  university,  already  mentioned,  is  in  Pesth. 
The  citv  is  without  walls,  and  is  connected  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  240  boats,  which  are 
moveable,  and  through  which,  at  stated  times,  an  opening  is  ma!de  to  allow  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  rofls.  In  winter  it  is  taken  down,  and  the  two  cities  communicate  over  the 
ice. 

The  mining  capitals,  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  and  Neusohl,  are  situated  on  the  declivities 
of  a  bold  and  mountainous  country,  forming  a  lower  rid^e  of  the  Carpathians.  Schemnitz, 
the  great  centre  of  the  mining  operations,  is  in  a  position  peculiarly  rugged,  tho  streets 
being  built  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  cliiTs  and  woods;  of  iti 
17,000  inhabitants,  8500  arc  employed  in  the  mines.  The  town  wo  3  found6d  in  745;  but 
it  was  Maria  Theresa  who  oatabli^ied  the  mining  college,  which  is  conducted  on  a  very 
liberal  footing ;  comprehends  lectures  on  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  is  attended, 
even  in  bad  times,  by  200  or  300  studenta  The  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
437  water  is  drained  off  by  a  subterrane- 

ous stream  of  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Gran.  Kremnitz  (Jig.  437.)  is 
only  about  half  the  size,  and  has  a 
more  straggling  and  neglected  api 
nearance ;  tnough  one  of  its  churches 
18  very  profusely  ornamented.  Neu- 
sohl, with  about  10,000  iniiabitants,  is 
supported  by  tlie  copper-niiiics,  and 
has  a  large  manufactory  of  arms  in  its 
vicinity. 

There  are  also  other  towns  of  some 
importance  in  this  division  of  Lower  Hungarv.  Gran,  on  the  Danube,  wos  once  a  military 
post  of  first  importance,  though  its  strong  castle  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  it  is  still  the  ecclesias- 
tical capital,  its  archbishop  being  the  primate  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Mi.ieral 
waters,  resembling  those  of  Epsom,  have  also  been  lately  discovered  there,  from  which  a 
manufactory  of  magnesia  has  been  established.  This  district  extends  also  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube,  on  its  eastern  bank,  where  it  approaches  the  Turkish  firontier.  Here 
occur  several  large  towns.  Theresopol,  named  after  Maria  Theresa,  in  a  wide  plain,  with 
30,000  inhabitants ;  Neusatz,  a  free  city  on  the  Danube,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Turkey ;  Zombor,  not  far  from  the  Franz  canal,  with  18,776  inhabitjintis 
ond  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  The  bulk  of  tho  inhabitants  in  all  these  three  town9 
consists  of  Greeks  and  Servians. 

That  part  of  Lower  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Danube,  enclosed  between 
that  river  and  the  Austrian  and  Illyrian  frontiers,  contains  also  a  number  of  places  of  a  n- 
eiderable  importance.  (Edenburg  is  finely  situated,  in  a  country  variegated  with  wooded 
and  vine-covered  hills,  which  surround  the  preat  lake  of  the  Neusiedler  See.  Of  11,487 
inhabitants,  4600  are  Protestants.  There  is  more  manu&ctnring  industry  than  in  tiM 
Hungarian  towns ;  but  still  it  owes  its  main  prosperity  to  its  position ;  being  the  route  oy 
which  supplies  of  provisions  are  conveyed  from  Hungary  to  Vienna*  For  this  purpose, 
40,000  cattle,  and  80,000  hogs  are  annually  brought  to  its  markets.  There  is  also  a  great 
trade  in  wine,  of  which  32,000  eiraers  are  produced  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Edenburg  has 
also  in  its  neighbourhood  a  mine  of  coal,  which  yields  about  12,000  tons  annually.    Raub 
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(\n  the  river  of  the  nme  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  once  celebrated  as  a 
fortress,  is  now  more  noted  for  ita  fairs  and  markets.  Of  ita  16,000  inhabitants,  moro  than 
half  live  in  the  suburbs.  Comorn,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danub«  and  the  Waag,  is  still 
more  celebrated  for  its  ancient  strength ;  and  so  early  aa  the  year  1272  it  was  cons^  d 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Ita  situation  gives  it  atill  a  coiisid:.  i 
trade ;  whicli,  since  the  year  1605,  lias  caused  its  population  to  increase  from  9300  to  11,0U0. 
It  Bufieied  severely  by  shocks  of  eartluiuake  in  1763  and  1783.  Btuhlwcissenbuig,  in  the 
heart  of  thia  marshy  district,  was  anciently  a  splendid  town  and  a  royal  residence,  called 
Alba  Regalis.  For  five  centuries  tlio  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  tiicir  rcmaina 
deposited  here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  and 
though  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  wliich  bear  the  stamp  of  grandeur,  it  is  but  a  poor 
«nd  mean  place.  It  has  a  population  0118,776.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sluhlwcisscnburg  ia 
the  great  lake  of  Balaton  or  Plattcn,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  vast  woods,  and  by  precipitous  tiiough  not  lofly  bonks.  Vesprim,  Guns,  and 
Steinamanger  are  small  country  towns,  the  last  only  remarkable  by  being  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  of  a  clerical  academy.  Fiinfkirchen  is  an  ancient  city,  which  makes  a  some* 
what  magnificent  appearance  by  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  its  university,  wirch  waa 
once  attended  by  2000  students,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  men.  The  biabop 
has  a  good  library,  of  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  citizens  are  allowed  access;  an 
advantage,  however,  of  which  they  rarely  avail  themselves.    There  are,  moreover,  a  great 

Suontity  of  hogs  and  cattle  brought  for  salo  to  Fiinfkirchen.  Population,  abovo  11,000. 
lohacs,  on  the  Danube,  is  only  a  large  assemblage  of  cottages ;  but  it  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  gained  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  when  Louis  II.  perished,  with  twenty- 
eight  magnates,  500  nobles,  seven  biBhops,  and  22,000  troops.  Szigeth  is  a  strong  post, 
celebrated  in  Hungarian  warfare,  situated  on  the  Almas. 

Upper  Hungary  consists  of  a  vast  range  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern  part,  being 
finely  watered,  produce  in  the  highest  perfection  those  delicious  wines  for  whicli  Hungary 
is  so  famous.  The  southern  part  consists  of  one  unvaried  and  almost  unlimited  plain,  through 
which  flows  the  Theiss,  which  traverses  Upper  Hungary  from  north  to  south.  This  plain 
consists,  in  some  places,  of  barren  sand  blown  into  hillocks ;  in  others,  of  immense  expanses 
of  fine  pasturage  covered  with  numberless  flocks  and  herds;  while  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Theiss  is  marshy  and  inundated. 

Debretzin,  or  Debreczin,  for  extent  and  importance,  takes  decidedly  the  lead  of  all  places 
in  Upper  or  Eastern  Hungary ;  yet  it  may  be  called  an  enormous  village,  rather  than  a  city, 
or  even  a  town.     Population,  about  40,000.     The  houses,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are 
mere  cottages,  one  story  high,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  arranged  on  no  regular  plan.     There 
is  no  pavement,  and  in  the  most  frequented  quarters  the  passenger  flounders  through  sand 
and  mud.     Instead  of  a  wall,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  the  town-gates  are,  like  field 
gates,  stuck  with  thorns  and  brambles.     The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists 
and  by  their  plain  attire,  their  simple  deportment,  the  stillness  and  earnestness  which  si 
upon  every  countenance,  give  a  character  to  the  place  very  different  from  that  of  a  gaj' 
capital;  yet,  next  to  Pcsth,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.     Every  quarter 
of  a  year  there  is  a  market,  when  a  space  of  ground  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  command  ia 
covered  with  flocks  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts.     A  fine  species  of  soap 
made  here  is  considered  a  luxury  even  at  Vienna ;  and  a  great  deal  of  saltpetre  is  manu- 
factured. The  Calvinists  have  an  extensive  college,  attended  by  550  students,  and  possessing 
a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

Among  other  towns  of  Upper  Hungary,  must  be  mentioned  Grosswaradin,  to  the  east  of 
Debretzin.  It  is  a  pretty  frontier  town  of  the  district  of  Hungary,  inhabited  by  the  Walla- 
chians.  The  inhabitants,  unlike  those  of  Debretzin,  arc  particularly  gay ;  music  and  dancing 
arc  heard  in  every  house ;  and  there  are  four  warm  baths,  to  which  tiiQ  inhabitants  resort  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  health.  Kaschan,  in  the  northern  hilly  country,  is  called  by  Townson 
the  metropolis  of  Upper  Hungary,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  considered  in  that  light, 
nor  con  it  any  way  rival  Debretzin :  it  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  The  principal  street  is 
hroad  and  pretty  regular,  adorned  with  some  good  houses  of  the  nobility,  an  elegant  coffee- 
house, and  a  fine  Gothic  church.  At  about  a  day's  journey,  is  a  mountain  which  produces 
that  fine  stone,  the  true  opal,  which,  as  some  suspect,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  w:rid; 
those  called  the  oriental  being  alleged  to  be  all  brought  from  this  mine.  Erlau,  or  Agria,  a 
larger  town,  but  ill-built,  is  the  seat  of  a  richly  endowed  archbishopric ;  one  of  the  late  in- 
cumbents of  which,  otlierwise  not  much  extolled  by  Townson,  founded  a  very  handsome 
college.  MiskolcB  is  also  a  large  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  a  rich  wine  and  fruit 
country,  of  which  it  collects  the  products ;  with  a  population  of  21,400.  Tokay  is  only  a 
village;  and  the  surrounding  district  is  only  one  of  a  number  producing  the  celebrated  wine 
already  mentioned,  which  bears  its  name.  Szegedin,  fiirther  down  the  Theiss,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  great  tribu'iAry  of  the  Marosch,  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants, and  a  flourishing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco^  of  which  60,000  cwt  ore  sent  down  the 
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Danube  ;  tm\t  iVom  Tnuiaylvanin,  and  cotton  flvm  Macedonia.  A  Greek  protopapa  retidoa 
here  ;  and  tliero  are  tevoral  leminariua  and  conventa.  Temcswar,  in  the  aouth,  the  capital 
of  the  Diinnnt,  is  one  of  the  Btrongest,  and  alao  of  the  most  beautiful,  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a  ntiinber  of  public  buiidiiiga  which  are  admired  ;  as  the  Gothic  cathedral,  thn  Greek 
church,  thn  Hyna^^ie,  the  military  and  burgher  hospitals.  There  are  some  manulacturet 
and  a  coiiBiderable  trade  on  the  \icga.  canal.     Population,  13,flflO. 

Croatia  is  a  district  which,  thouph  possessing  a  people  and  language  of  its  own,  has  for 
Bome  time  been  attached  to  Hungary,  and  sendH  deputies  to  the  Ilungurian  diet.  Hince  the 
re^nnexation  of  Carlstadt,  which  a  long  time  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  it  ex- 
tends over  3756  square  miles,  and  con  ims  about  614,000  inhabitants.  The  district  of  Carl- 
■tadt,  on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  is  mounuiinous ;  but  eastward  the  country  declines  into  a  level 
plain,  traversed  by  tlio  Save.  Com,  cattle  of  small  size,  and  tobacco  of  good  quality,  are  iti 
staples.  The  Croats  form  bodies  of  light  horse  rather  distinguished  in  irregular  warfare. 
Agram  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  on  the  Save,  without  manufactures,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  trade,  botl(  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,000. 
Varesdin  and  Carlstodt  are  smaller  places,  deriving  som  ^  importance  fVom  being  iu  this  last 
line  of  commerce. 

Sclavonia  is  a  district  to  tlio  east  of  Croatia,  a.id  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  diflused.  It  enjoys  a  mild  climate  and  fer- 
tile territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface,  of  3878  square  miles,  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  containing  only 
348,0(X)  inhabitants.  Its  political  relations  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Cro- 
atia ;  its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Posega  is  accounted  the  capital ;  but  Essek,  a  strong  place  on  the  Dravc,  ncrr  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  is  of  more  importance. 

Transylvania,  medning  tlie  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  forests,  and  jailed  b}r  the 
Germans  Siebenb&rgen,  is  a  very  elevated  territory :  tiie  Carpathians,  whi^-'ti  enclose  it  in 
the  fonn  of  a  half-moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  To  the  hc'gh*  of  5000  feet 
they  are  covered  with  wood,  but  beyond  that  altitude  they  are  rugnfcd  and  alpine.  The 
mountains  arc  perforated  by  numerous  caves.  Th?re  are  many  little  Takes ;  and  the  morass 
of  Kovaszna  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Notwithstanding  its  nigrged 
surface,  Transylvania  has  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  gram  ia 
reckoned  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  principal  staple :  the  flesh  of  the  oxen  if 
good  ;  but  the  milch  cows  are  not  of  great  excellence,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse 
Wine  is  produced  in  abundance,  to  the  extent  of  3,640,000  eimers,  according  to  Blumcn 
bach ;  but,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade.  Transylvania  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  gold,  of  which  it  yields  2750  marks ;  also  3500  'xui^  of  iron.  It  might  supply 
the  whole  empire  with  salt ;  and  sends,  in  fact,  25,000  ton,'  nto  Hungary.  The  miners, 
chiefly  German,  amounted,  in  1791,  to  4328.  There  are  no  uianufa'-.tures,  except  the  most 
common  fabrics.  The  people  consist  almost  entirely  of  strangers,  who  have  immigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  countries.  Lichtenstein  reckons  828,165  Magyars, 
802,000  Saxons,  and  507,700  Wallachians ;  which,  with  other  small  sects,  made  up.,  in 
1817,  a  population  of  1,664,800.  In  1829,  the  number  appears  to  have  risen  to  2,027,ii66. 
The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania;  amounting,  by  Hassol's  enumeration,  to 
848,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians ;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the  Greeks  1.50,000. 
These,  we  presume,  arc  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  nearly  compose  the 
amount  of  the  population.  The  religious  professions  have  each  seminaries  for  rearing  their 
respective  students ;  and  there  are  two  societies  for  the  culture  of  the  Hungarian  language 
and  history,  both  established  by  Count  George  Banky.  Hcrmannstadt,  situated  in  the  Saxon 
district,  and  considered  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitants,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries  comprising  20,000  volumes, 
a  picture-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Kronstadt,  however,  also  Saxon,  and  on  the  most 
eastern  frontier,  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  with  various  little 
manufactures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Turkey  and  Greece,  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,0001.  sterhng.  Klausenburg,  near  the  western  frontier,  is  a  large  open 
town,  containing  thrro  t-eminaries.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian,  attended  by  about 
1200  students.  Kailsburg  is  a  smaller  town,  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the 
Marosch,  and  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  the  Huniades. 

The  military  frontier  is  a  long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the  southern  border 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Tran?ylvania,  and  placed  under  a  peculiar  regime,  in 
the  view  of  forming  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  For  this  puP 
pose  it  is  placed  under  a  system  completely  feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  con- 
dition that  their  occupants  take  the  field  in  person  whenever  they  may  be  called  upon.  Each 
individual  receives  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  dismem- 
bered, though  it  may  be  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  amount.  That  his  fields  may  not 
sufler  when  he  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  families  of  about  sixty,  at  tho 
head  of  whom  is  a  directing  patriarch,  and  among  whom  the  culture  and  produce  of  the  land 
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if  in  common,  each  fkmily.  according  to  the  number  that  it  baa  aent  out,  and  thaii  ungtb  of 
■ervice,  having  allowinoea  or  ramiiaion  of  tax  of  twelvo  guildera  a  bead.  The  eoaotoy  i* 
divided,  not  into  provincea,  but  into  generakta  and  regimenta;  the  Carlitadt  legimont,  th» 
Gradiica  regiment,  die.  Tbia  lingular  arrangement  began  witli  Croatia,  in  1066,  und  aidad 
with  Transylvania  in  1764.  The  whole  population  of  the  MUitarr  Fiontier  ia  about  1,000,000, 
with  a  force  of  50,000  men  in  actual  aervioe.  Of  late  iia  chief  uae  baa  been  to  ktm  a  cor- 
don for  preventing  the  irruption  of  the  plague.  Tbia  ftootier  partakea  (diyaically  and  mor* 
allv  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  all  the  countriea  and  all  the  people  from  which  it  ia  acTered.  The 
industry  ia  chiefljr  paatoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  landa  being  under  the  plough. 
The  cities  are  called  Free  Militanr  Communitiaa;  but  none  of  them  containa  10,000  mhabiU 
anta.  Bemlin,  in  tlie  Sclavonic  frontier,  is  the  largeat  Peterwaradin,  Brod,  and  Gradialn, 
are  strongly  fortified  little  towna. 

Dalmatia  is  the  rudest  prov  ince  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forma  a  line  of  coaat,  about  800 
mUes  in  extent,  from  the  border  of  lUyriato  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  having  a  long  chain  of  ialaada 
running  parallel.  This  coast  ia  bleak  and  arid,  covered  with  wooda  and  biuhea;  till,  in  the 
interior,  it  rises  into  long  ranges  of  bloak  and  rocky  sununita.  Dalmatia  produoea  acaroely  any 
grain ;  but  its  cattle,  though  small,  are  numerous :  honey  is  produced  in  groat  perfection  from 
the  numerous  aromatic  planta  on  its  hills ;  the  fishery  employs  6000  men,  and  ia  auppoaed  to 
438  .  _  produce  in  value  nearly  80,0uiM.  The 

~  population    consiata  of  Morlachiana 

(sometimes  called  also  DalmatianaX 
and  Montenegrins,  both  of  Sclavonic 
race,  and  a  mature  of  Italians.  Zara, 
the  capital,  is  a  little  town,  on  a  pro- 
montory of  land,  severed  from  the 
continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss,  that 
_   ,  there  ia  no  communicatum  unleaa  by 

^'"'•'"'-  a  bridge.    Spolatro  (Jg.  438.)  ia  a 

larger  town,  on  a  little  peninsula,  strong  by  art  and  nature.    It  contains  a  number  of  larse 
old  houses,  forming  narrow  and  irregular  streets;  but  it  ia  chiefiy  diatinguiahed  by  the 
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remains  of  the  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  srandest  monnmenta  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Pola,  once  a  great  and  splendid  citv,  is  reduced  to  a  village,  but  still  containa  a 
most  magnificent  amphiUieatre  (Jig,  430.),  in  high  preservation,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  Sebenico,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro  are  tolerable  seaports,  with 
((Dod  harboura ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  Turkish  border,  is  an  important  military  position.  ,  ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 
POLAND,  WITH  DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 


Poland  is  a  large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  studiously  expunged  fivm  the 
map  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  be  considered  aa  separate  and  distinct.  The 
same  physical  aspect  characterizes  it,  and  the  people,  in  their  character,  their  language^  and 
all  their  national  feelings,  are  still  Poles.  We  do  not  annex  Lombardy  to  Austria,  nor  Han- 
over to  Great  Britain,  ^cause  thev  ore  ruled  by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  neither,  it  should  seem,  ought  the  partitioned  memoera  of  the  Polish  monarchy  to  be 
jret  viewed  as  actually  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  their  successful  invaders.  We  ahdl 
melude  Ducal  Pruasui,  as  being  entirely  enclosed  by  Poland,  and  participating  in  all  ita 
natural  features.  '»i,      .^--, 


Sbct.  L — General  Outline  and  Atpect 


Poland  forma  a  vast  level  expanse  of  territoir,  the  most  easterly  in  Europe,  exeefit  Roaaia. 
On  the  north  it  ia  bounded  by  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  it  baa  Ruaaia,  from  which  it  ia  diviM 
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M  ehUflT  by  tho  couhm  of  tho  Dwin«  iml  the  Dniepsr.  On  the  weet  it  hoa  Gormany,  inoitly 
Ik*  KroMian  territories;  while  on  the  wuth  it  la  nparated  by  the  Cirpetltian  mountaiM 
from  Hungary  and  Tranaylvania ;  and  it  borden  alao  on  tho  tributary  province!  of  the  Turk- 
Ml  empire. 

The  iurihce  of  Poland  fbrme  part  of  that  immenM  and  unvaried  plain  whicii  covon  the 
northern  portion  of  all  tho  eentnl  European  countries.  This  plain,  which  includes  only 
about  hair  of  France  and  of  Germany,  occupies  the  entire  extetit  of  Poland.  Even  the  Car* 
pathian  and  the  Sileaian  mountains,  which  border  upon  it,  and  shoot  branches  into  it,  make 
•oarcely  any  sensible  change  in  its  level  immensity.  A  great  portion  of  ttiis  plain  is  over> 
•pread  with  a  deep  laver  or  sand,  alternating,  however,  with  large  clayey  tracts  and  exten- 
nre  marshes.  A  ooldafiiid  humid  atmosphere,  a  winter  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of  Sweden, 
and  violent  winds,  blowing  uninterruptedly  over  this  wide  open  region,  are  consequences  of 
this  physical  structure  and  position. 

Tne  rivers  of  Poland  are  large,  long,  and  navigable ;  seldom  obstructed  by  rocks  or  cata> 
nets.  They  flrequently  overflow  their  low  bankx,  and  convert  the  neighbouring  provinces 
into  a  sea,  communicating  (o  them  a  luxuriant  fertility.  Thov  rise,  generally,  not  fVom 
mountain  chains,  but  flfom  marshy  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  an<l  a  plateau  of 
almost  insensible  elevation  separates  those  which  direct  their  courses  to  tho  Baltic,  from 
thoen  which  flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Vistula,  however,  tho  most  important  and  tlie  most 
decidedly  Polish,  rises  in  the  mountainous  frontier  of  Silesia,  passes  Cracow,  and,  by  a  wind- 
ing course  to  the  west  and  north,  reaches  Warsaw,  whcro  it  is  augmented  by  tho  copious 
united  streams  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  flowing  from  the  rich  plains  to  the  eastward.  It 
then  holds  a  course  almost  due  north;  and,  afler  passing  Thorn,  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  of  which  forms  the  Frische  Hafl^,  the  other  the  great  commercial  port  of  Dant- 
zio.  The  Vistula  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  fiOO  miles,  ana  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
riven  in  Europe,  being  the  main  channel  through  which  all  the  produce  of  Poland  passes. 
The  Niemen,  more  easterlv,  has  almost  as  long  a  course ;  but  the  poor  tracts  of  Litliuania, 
through  which  it  flows,  afford  a  much  smaller  amount  of  valuable  commodities  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  port  of  Memel.  The  Dwina,  though  not  quite  so  long,  is  a  more  valuable  river, 
but,  with  its  port  of  Riga,  is  almost  entirely  Russian.  Tho  Dnieper  rises  amid  the  marshes 
in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  communieatcs,  during  tho  flood,  with  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Vistula;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  'ong  course  is  through  Russia.  The  Dniester  also 
rises  flvm  the  Carpathians,  and  waters  pjirt  of  Austrian  Poland  before  it  becomes  Russian. 
Even  the  Pruth,  tho  present  boundary  o:;'  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  takes  its  rise  in 
Poland. 

The  marshes  of  Poland  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  lakes ;  though  they 
are  extensive,  and  in  the  wet  season  some  of  the  interior  provinces  almost  resemble  a  sea. 
Several  extensive  hafft,  partaking  of  tho  character  of  lake  and  bay,  occur  on  tho  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 

Sect.  II. — Satural  Oeographj/. 
SvBSEcr.  1. — QetHogy. 
The  geology  of  this  country  is  droCiibcd  with  that  of  Russia. 

>  JVBSECT.  2. — Botany, 
Poland,  from  its  situation,  and,  as  may  be  judged,  also,  from  the  nature  of  tho  surface  of 
that  country,  has  no  peculiar  vegetation.    The  plants  it  produces  arc  scarcely  in  any  war 
diflerent  from  those  of  the  territories  which  circumscribe  it ;  of  Germany  on  the  one  huui, 
and  of  Russia  on  the  other.    It  may  havo  political,  but  it  has  no  natural  boundaries. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  zoology  of  Poland  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  central  Europe,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  here  dwelt  upon.  The  pigs,  liko  those  of  Russia,  are  generally  very  small, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour, 

>•«>"    .,.:.;/  I  Sect.  III. — Hittorical  Oeography. 

Poland,  in  ancient  times,  formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain,  called  by  the  Romona 
flarmatia,  and  viewed  by  them  as  a  still  ruder  and  more  barbarous  region  than  Germany. 
Sarmatia  and  Scy thia  are,  in  their  descriptions,  always  conbined  together,  as  the  abode  of 
nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  The  Roman  arms  penetrated  to  no  part  of  this  immense  plain. 
Fran  the  earliest  era  to  which  our  records  ascend,  it  appean  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Iribea  called  Sclavonic ;  a  race  widely  diffused,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language,  by 
HtroBC  national  feeling,  and  by  a  particular  train  of  superetitious  ideas.  Though  shepherds, 
th^  oo  not  seem  to  partake  the  micrratory  character  of  either  the  Teutonic  or  the  Tartsr 
RA^oBB.  llie  impulses  which  actuated  them  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
/  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a  path  to  the  conquest  of  western 
Europet.    The  Sclavonic  tribes  were  long  held  in  the  most  cruel  bondage  by  these  eastern 
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hivadora;  and  their  name  waa  employed  nven  to  designate  tho  moat  degraded  atato  to  which 
human  nature  can  b«  rtiUi.  <'ii ;  but  many  ngo*  have  elapwd  since  they  ahook  otf  thia  igno- 
mioioua  yoku. 

Tho  early  annala  of  Poland  are  obacurc,  and  pomcM  little  inteicst.  In  009,  Bulealuus 
omumcd  tho  title  of  kilt;;.  The  PoIps  continued  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  though 
dreadtlilly  haraitHcd,  H^r  several  centuries,  by  tho  inroads  of  tho  Tartars.  In  tho  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  tin;  rcxmtry  obtained  a  moat  important  accession.  Iledwig,  the  heiress 
of  tho  crown,  marri<'(l  Ja^(ollon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  on  condition  of  tlrnt  prince  em- 
bracing Christianity,  and  incorporating  hia  dominions  with  those  of  Poland.  Poland  thus 
united,  became  one  of  t'>e  moot  ]xiwerful  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  its  martial  ciiaroister 
gave  it  a  commanding  <  iHuence.  Tho  exploits  of  Sigismund  and  Sobicski  hold  a  conspicu- 
uua  place  in  military  hwtory;  and  Poland,  f!ir  two  centuries,  waa  tho  main  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tnn'lom  against  the  alarming  progress  of  Turkinh  invasion. 

Tho  decline  of  Poland  may  bo  dated  tVoin  the  beginning  of  tho  last  century,  and  may  bo 
ascril)cil  partly  to  tho  improvement  and  augmented  influence  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  in  a 
fnr  t'rnater  degree  to  tho  incurable  defects  in  the  constitution  of  tho  state.  Tho  nobles, 
about  .')(X),(XX)  in  number,  furme<l  tho  nation ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  slaves,  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  any  property  in  land,  without  any  privileges,  and  sold,  like  cattle,  with 
tho  estates  to  which  they  belonged.  After  the  extmction  of  the  princes  of  the  Jagollon 
line,  tlio  |K)Wcr  of  the  nobles  beojime  quite  illimitable:  each  uf  them  might  aspire  to  tlie 
throne,  tho  sovereign  being  merely  tho  first  citisen  of  the  order.  Among  themselves  thcv 
formed  a  perfect  democracy,  tho  poorest  being,  in  respect  of  privileges,  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  inoNt  opulent  They  were  authorised  to  maintain  troops  and  fortresses;  and  were  rather, 
indeed,  n  sort  of  independent  princes  than  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  By  a 
singular  nhnunlity,  any  one  noblo  might,  by  interposing  his  veto,  suspend  the  whole  delibera- 
tions) of  tlio  diet,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Hence  the 
country  was  the  constant  theatre  of  intostmo  commotion ;  and  foreign  influence  and  corrufv 
tion  hiid  unbounded  scope,  not  only  at  the  election  of  sovereigns,  but  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ingH  (if  the  diets.  How  much  soever  we  may  detest  the  means  by  which  it  was  efrcctod,  no 
oni'  "(111  rt'f^ret  the  abolition  of  a  system  of  government  which  combined  all  tho  mischiefs  of 
aiiMcliy  without  its  stimulus  to  enterprise;  which  made  every  landlord  a  potty  despot,  and 
every  cultivator  a  slave. 

'PI'i  partition  uf  Poland,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  measures  which 
h.ivi  liHgraced  modern  times,  was  begun  in  1772,  by  Frederick  H.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Ein- 
prcs.'-  (^Htharino  II.,  ohiefly,  it  is  believe<l,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter ;  while  Austria  was 
rcliiciantly  dragged  into  tne  league.  At  this  time,  however,  each  cut  off  only  a  corner,  to 
roMiid  tlicir  own  territories,  ana  Poland  remained  still  extensive,  and  nearly  entire.  But 
nothin<r  was  done  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  constitution;  and  the  weakness  and  disunion 
that  prevailed  left  the  country  as  open  as  ever  to  foreign  aggressioa  In  1792,  the  three 
powers  again  joined,  and  made  a  fresh  partition,  which  reduced  Poland  to  little  more  than 
half  her  original  dimensions.  She  now  roused  herself,  and  made  a  glorious  effort  for  her 
deliverance.  She  saw,  and  endeavoured,  though  too  late,  to  obviate  those  abuses  in  her  sys- 
tem of  government  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  But  the  partitioning  powers  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  Poles,  under  their 
hero  Kosciusko,  made  tho  most  gallant  efforts  to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  newly 
acquired  liberties.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  exertions  were  unavailing.  They  were 
overpowered  by  the  energies  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  valour  and  number  of  his  troops.  The 
Russian  general  marched  direct  upon  tho  capital,  and,  storming  the  fortress  of  Praga,  to 
which  the  patriots  had  retired  as  their  last  hold,  extinguished,  apparently  for  ever,  the  rights 
and  glories  of  Poland.  An  entire  and  final  partition  was  then  made,  in  which  Russia  nad 
by  far  the  most  extensive  portion ;  Prussia,  the  best  situated  and  most  commercial ;  Austria, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  productive. 

Considerable  vicissitudes  have  befallen  Poland  since  this  attempt  finally  to  fix  its  destiny. 
Napoleon,  afler  his  great  victory  at  Jena,  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  all  which  had  been  given  to  Prussia  at  the  period  of  the  partition.  He  erected  it 
into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vested  it  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  hod  reigned  for  a 
considerable  time  as  elective  kings  of  Poland.  In  his  next  grand  expedition,  destined  finally 
to  humble  the  power  of  Russia,  the  design  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  as  a  kingdom 
was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  hailed  by  the  Poles,  and  even  by  their  hero  Kosciusko;  and« 
in  supportmg  it,  they  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  a  valour  worthy  of  the  moat  fflorioufl 
eras  of  their  monarchy.  Napoleon,  had  he  conquered,  might  here  have  found  cordial  and 
attached  subjects  of  his  empire.  Amid  the  downfall  of  his  whole  usurped  power,  and  the 
liberation  of  Europe  from  the  universal  monarchy  with  which  it  wnn  threatened,  the  relapad 
of  Poland  under  its  old  oppressors  was  &  solitary  evil,  which  was  scarcely  perceived.  The 
spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Polish  nation  procured  some  melioration  of  its  lot. 
The  sovereigns  felt  that  they  could  not  trample  with  impunity  on  the  feelings  of  so  great 
uid  brave  a  people.    Alexander  formed  the  central  regions  on  the  Vistula  and  Bug  into  a 
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wparate  state,  to  which  he  ^ve  the  lost,  but  still  fondly  cherished,  name  a(  the  kingdoki  ut 
Polaod.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  forced  to  eront  to  their  portions  certain  privileges,  and  a 
form  of  representative  government  before  withheld.  A  recent  and  gallant  attempt  (Mf  Poland 
to  regain  her  independence  has  had  a  disastrous  issue.        :-     ..  .  ..^:-^;.. 

,.  ,.     !   '.lit   ,i--.'!,f  iti  isnii!*;,! 

Sect.  IL — Political  OeograpKy. 

The  political  existence  of  Poland  as  a  great  independent  kingdom  was  finally  extinguish- 
ed by  the  last  fatal  partition.  The  name  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  glories,  still  live  among  the  people  of  Poland ;  and  an  opportunity  to  renew  its 
political  existence  would,  it  has  appeared,  be  eagerly  embraced. 

Amonff  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Russia  availed  herself  of  her  own  strength  and 
frvourabfe  circumstances  to  seize  a  most  unequal  and  oreponderant  share.  Instructed,  how- 
ever, by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Polish  people,  she  after- 
wards affi«ted  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  course.  The  fallen  and  proscribed  name 
of  Poland  was  revived,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  diet  was  still  fondly  cherished. 

The  modem  kingdom  on  which  Alexander  vouchsafed  to  confer  the  name  cX  Poland,  com- 
prises only  a  small,  but  fine  and  fertile,  portion  of  that  once  °>i^y  monarchy ;  the  rich  and 
cultivated  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew.  In  1^9  it  contained,  on  a  surfiice 
of  48,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  4,088,000.  A  certain  form  of  representation  was 
granted  to  this  kingdom,  includmg  even  provincial  assemblies,  which  sent  their  deputies  to 
the  general  diets ;  but  a  body  which  deliberated  under  the  eye  of  80,000  foreign  troops 
could  ei\joy  only  a  precarious  exercise  of  its  fbnctions.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
forth  into  daring  fiights,  such  as  their  proud  ancestors  were  wont  to  indulge  in ;  occurrences 
which  soon  gave  disgust  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  these  privileges  under  the  hope 
of  their  being  exercised  in  a  very  different  spirit  The  freedom  of  the  press,  also,  which  he 
at  first  made  a  show  of  granting,  was  soon  employed  in  a  manner  so  little  congenial  to  his 
views,  that  he  determined  to  withdraw  it,  and  restore  the  abolished  censorship.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  freedom,  the  privileges  of  the  different 
orders  were  better  respected,  and  property  more  secure,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland. 
[By  an  ukase  of  1832,  Poland  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  with  a  distinct  ad- 
ministration conducted  by  a  governor-general  (namiesnik),  and  a  council  of  state. — Am.  Ed.] 
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Gailicia,  the  name  which  Austria  ffives  to  her  portion  of  Poland,  has  also  a  ibnn  of  repre* 
sentation,  though,  in  compliance  wiUi  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  rests  on  a 
much  narrower  basis.  The  states  consist  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knichts, 
and  the  reoresentatives  of  cities :  they  meet  annually ;  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
making  of  laws,  ttie  two  primary  functions  of  a  national  assembly,  do  not  lie  within  their 
competence.  They  are  allowed,  however,  some  concern  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-tax 
and  the  mode  of  levying  the  troops ;  though  the  amount  of  both  is  fixed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  sovereign.  The  revenues  of  Gailicia  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  guilders,  of  which 
the  extensive  salt-mines  furnish  one  of  the  most  copious  sources. 

PruRsian  Poland  is  now  reduced  to  the  grand  duchy  <^  Posen,  by  no  means  the  most  fertile 
or  productive  part  of  the  kmgdom,  but  valuable  from  the  manner  in  which  it  consolidates 
and  connects  the  detached  parts  of  that  scattered  monarchy.  The  people  have  obtained 
provincial  states,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
representation  is  chiefly  of  the  land^  interest,  and  the  king  agrees  that  he  will  not  make 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  taxes  without  their  consent ;  but  any  proposed  change  must 
originate  with  him ;  and,  as  the  debates  do  not  take  place  in  public,  we  have  yet  little  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  thus  established. 


;r".' 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 
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The  industry  of  Poland  is  in  a  more  rude  and  in&nt  state  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  industnr,  is  that  by  which  alone  Poland  provides 
for  herself  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  is 
under  culture ;  and  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  produce  good 
crops  of  the  finest  wheat  in  Eurc^.  This  abundance,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
skilful  or  intelligent  labour,  or  judicious  application  of  capital.  The  cultivators,  within  the 
period  of  fiily,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  years,  were  bondmen  fixed  to  the  glebe,  and  toiling 
in  a  mechanical  round  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Though  now  raiwd  to  the  rank  of 
free  labourers,  and  in  many  coses  having  received  even  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  they 
liavo  not  yet  acquired  the  character  suited  to  this  new  station,  but  continue  nearly  in  the  same 
degrading  dependence  on  their  landlords  as  formerly.  Each  peasant  is  a  species  of  little 
fiiraier,  cultivating  a  small  spot  with  his  own  hands,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in  kind,  and 
partly  in  personal  service.  Wheat  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  speculation,  to  supply  the  richer 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  country  where  this  fine  wheat  is  produced,  tne  body  of  Uie 
people  never  taste  it;  and  the  traveller  who  passes  through  Poland  can  scarcely,  unless  in 
tlie  great  cities,  obtain  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  Rye  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively  culti- 
vated for  national  subsistence.  Hence  it  is  always  sure  of  a  market,  though  at  a  low  rate ; 
but  wheat  depends  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets  for  bringing  any  price  at  all.  It  is 
raised  only  on  the  finest  parts  of  the  land ;  and  does  not,  in  Mr.  Jacob  s  opinion,  occupy 
more  than  one  acre  in  ten.  Yet  it  is  to  the  sale  of  this  wheat  that  the  grandges  almost 
exclusively  look  for  a  supply  of  money,  and,  through  it,  of  the  finer  manufactures  and  foreign 
luxuries.  The  recent  depret'sion  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  its  exclusion  for  some  years  from 
the  markets  of  Britain,  reduced  the  Polish  landlords  to  extreme  distress ;  and,  m  order  to 
relievo  themselves  from  embarrassment,  they  adopted  a  system  of  over-cropping,  which  Mr. 
Jacob  suspects  has  seriously  injured  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  lands.  But,  latterly,  the 
exports  from  Poland  to  Britain  have  again  become  very  great  In  1830  no  fewer  than 
404,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Dantzic,  of'^which  311,000  were  for  England ; 
ti.<d  during  18iU  the  -\mount  was  still  more  considerable  • 

Manufactures  arc  in  a  state  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture.  Even  the  rude 
fabrics  which  are  almost  everywhere  else  carried  on  for  domestic  use,  are  wanting  in  some 
districts.  In  others,  however,  they  ore  conducted  with  some  diligence;  particularly  in  the 
countries  on  the  Vistula,  and  tliose  belonging  to  Prussia.  In  them,  coarse  but  good  linen  is 
mode,  to  an  extent  which  afi^brds  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has  remarkably  increased  m  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  Ii 
1830,  it  produced  7,000,000  yards,  part  of  which  was  sent  as  fiir  as  China.  The  timber, 
with  which  the  country  is  so  largely  covered,  affords  ample  materials  for  cabinet  and  wood- 
work ;  and  this,  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  carried  on  under  its  ruder  forms ;  but  in  the 
cities  are  fabricated  articles  of  a  inoiu  elegant  and  splendid  nature.  Tho  manufacture  of 
coaches  at  Warsaw  is  extensive,  finding  a  ready  market  fVom  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  the 
Polish  nobles. 

The  chief  and  almost  only  mineral  production  of  Poland  is  salt,  the  deposit  of  which  in 
he  southern  provinces  is  the  most  copious  in  Europe,  and  the  mines  are  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  world.    The  Carpathian  rnouniains  contain  also  some  iron'; 
out  the  metallic  wealth  of  Poland  is,  on  the  whole,  unimportant 

Commerce  in  Poland  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  rude  produce  to  ho  disposed  of,  and  the  many  foreign  fabrics  and  luxuries  of  which 
lie  country  stands  in  need     Its  grain  and  timber  oxv  transported  along  the  rivers ; — ^by  the 
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Dwina,  to  Riga;  by  the  Niemen,  to  Memcl  and  Licbau;  and,  above  all,  by  the  Vistula,  in 
Dantzic  and  Elbing.  Dantzic  is  the  great  emporium  of  Polish  grain,  of  which  it  usually 
contains  large  magazines.  There  is  a  large  moneyed  interest  in  Poland,  entirely  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  have  made  such  large  advances  to  the  distressed  nobles,  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  real  proprietors  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands.  They  carry  on,  also, 
meet  of  the  little  trade  and  handicraft  which  exists  throughout  Poland.  . 

Sect.  VI.— Oiril  and  Social  State. 
The  extent  and  population  of  Poland,  in  1825,  were  estimated,  in  Plater's  elaboratt 
Geography  of  the  East  of  Europe,  as  follows :  they  have  since  somewhat  increased  :— 

,  !i.^r    -•>  1.  OM  PoUih  PruMla iOO 800,000.         "Uunnftb 

'fii  if  •  {  Si.  Grand  Duchy  of  PoKn 540 DPO.OOO  J  ^li^ihi-'a  ttnf 

,,.-.  3.  Gallicia 1.400 4,000,000  ,"  ,,    ,„,.  ^.^ 

'   •■       •'  4.  Republic  of  Cracow SO 110,000  '!*.«„*;  yv/.n 

■':■'.  ;;?;..   r,,  s.  Kingdom  of  Poland S,27C 3,700,000  ^«w»  ie  ',' 

^;,,;:,'v  0.  Kuraiun  Poland 7,600 8,600.000  *„r ,         l,|,,'^>  , 

',•'..'!  7.  Courlond 4M 000,000  "         .'.f'- 

'*  '  13,080  18,900,000 

The  Poles,  as  already  observed,  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  They  have  emerged  more  than  tite 
oUiers  from  the  generally  rude  and  unimproved  state  which  characterises  this  race ;  remain- 
ing, however,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  western  nations.  The  feudal  system, 
broken  up  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  exists  here  in  almost  undiminished  opera* 
tion.  Society  consists  altogether  of  two  distinct  and  distant  orders,  the  nobles  and  tfio 
peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  formeo  the  people  of 
Poland.  Thoy  are  brave,  prompt,  frank,  hospitable,  and  gay.  They  have  been  called  the 
French  of  the  north,  and,  both  from  habits  and  political  connection,  are  attached  to  that 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  the  Germans  with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion, 
calling  them  Niemic,  or  dumb,  in  contrast  with  their  own  fluency  and  loquacity.  Before 
their  fall,  their  neighbours  called  them  "  the  proud  Poles."  They  consider  it  the  deepest 
disgrace  to  practise  any  profession,  even  law  or  medicine ;  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity, 
even  prefer  tho  plough.  The  luxury  of  modem  times,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
grain,  have  very  generally  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  many  of 
uieir  fortunes  m  the  hands  of  Jews.  The  Jews,  sober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  crafty, 
form  a  numerous  and  separate  people  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Once  a  year  occur  what  are 
called  the  Polish  contracts,  wlien  th^  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Warsaw,  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  &c.  to  sell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all 
their  money  transactions.  Hither  their  wives  and  daughters  resort  for  amusement ;  specula- 
tors bring  their  wares ;  usurers,  musicians,  strolling-players,  sharpers,  courtesans,  come  to 
ply  their  respective  trades.  The  Poles,  in  personal  appearance,  are  handsome  and  vigorous, 
though  subject  to  that  loathsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  disorder  called  the  plica  pdonica. 
The  Polish  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  considered  also  more  intelligent 
and  agreeable  than  those  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  are  not  absolute  slaves,  but  'they  are 
raised  littlo  above  that  degrading  condition ;  an  estate  being  usually  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  peasants. 

The  religion  of  Poland,  contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  great  body  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  is  Roman  Catholic.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  main  cause  of  higher  civilization;  for  the 
Catholic  religion  is  more  favourable  to  intelligence  and  improvement  than  that  of  the  Greek 
church.  Preaching  has  always  formed  an  essential  part  of  its  worship,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  a  system  which  excludes  that  mode  of  instruction,  and  deals  merely 
in  a  round  of  childish  ceremonies.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  Christians  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Poland ;  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  Jews,'  of  course, 
profess  their  national  faith. 

Knowledge  has  made  greater  progress  in  Pcland  than  in  any  other  of  the  Sclavonic  nations. 
In  the  brilliant  eras  of  Casimir  and  Sobieski,  she  produced  men  eminent  in  science ,  among 
whom  we  distinguish  Copernicus,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  sjrstem  of  the  world.  Hosius, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  enjoyed,  in  his  own  day,  a  high 
reputation.  Strangers  to  the  language  of  the  more  enlightened  western  nations,  the  Poiea 
have  acquired  tlie  talent  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin  with  peculiar  facility.  Nowhere 
has  national  history  been  more  diligently  cultivated.  Every  great  family  keeps  a  chronicle, 
in  which  it  records  the  public  and  private  incidents  that  have  come  under  its  CuaeTvation,  and 
bequeaths  them  as  a  legacy  to  future  generations.  A  very  poetical  spirit  animates  the  Poles, 
and  is  diffused  through  all  ranks.  The  peasant  sings  the  beauties  of  rural  nature,  while  the 
Soble  bards  celebrate  the  fortunes  and  glories  of  their  country.  Poland,  however,  within 
Uie  last  tw:  centuries,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  which  other  nations  hav« 
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taken  in  science  and  literature.  The  authorities  of  Aristotle  and  of  Albertus  Magnus  still 
predominate  in  its  schools  of  philosophy :  its  separation  ftom  Germany,  and  its  distance  from 
the  other  literary  nations,  prevent  it  m>m  ftilly  imbibing  Uieir  spirit  Yet  the  Poles  cnumor< 
ate  several  living  authors,  whom  they  consider  as  vying  with  the  classic  names  of  the 
western  countries,  though  their  fame  has  not  yet  mode  its  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland 
itself. 

The  universities  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation ;  that  of  Cracow,  three 
centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe :  it  not  only  attracted  crowds  of 
native  students,  but  drew  otliers  IVom  all  Die  neighbourmg  kingdoms.  The  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  with  the  k  ising  reputation  of  the  German  seminaries,  gradually  thinned  their 
number ;  and  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  its  subjection  to  Austria,  which  introduced  the 
German  language,  cf  all  other  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  Poles.  A  revival  seemed  to 
be  promised,  by  the  arrangement  which  fixed  Cracow  as  an  independent  republic ;  but  this 
expectation  has  not  yet  b^n  fiilfiUed.  The  emperor  Alexander  founded,  in  1821,  a  unive^ 
sity  at  Warsaw,  which  he  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  35,200  ^olish  florins,  supporting  on 
establishment  of  forty-two  professors.  It  was  attended,  in  1830,  by  689  students.*  Another, 
in  1820,  had  been  formed  at  Wilna,  also  well  endowed  and  regulated ;  and  containing,  in  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  no  loss  tlian  433  teachers.  The  university  of  Leopol,  in  Gallicia,  is 
entirely  German.  Amid  all  these  aids,  however,  knowledge  is  still  for  from  being  widely 
difibseu  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  fine  arts  of  architecture,  pamting,  and  statuary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Po> 
land.  Somo  of  the  carvings  in  me  middle  ages  are  said  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit ;  but 
no  modern  artist  has  given  lustre  to  the  kingdom.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  success ;  uiough  it  is  the  performers,  rather  than  the  composers,  of  Poland  that 
have  attained  distinction. 

The  amusements  and  mode  of  life  among  the  hurher  ranks  are  chiefly  copied  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French.  The  Polish  dances,  however,  are  strictly 
national,  and  very  gracenil.  That,  especially,  called  the  Polonaise  is  marked  by  a  slow 
majesty  of  movement,  which  has  been  remarked  as  worthy  of  a  nation  who  elected  their 
kings.  The  Poles  have  a  singular  manner  of  shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tufl  of  haur 
on  me  crown,  and  mustachios  are  generally  worn. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

The  local  description  of  Poland,  in  its  present  dismembered  state,  must  necessarily  b« 

fiven  according  to  the  three  port!  ^ns  now  held  in  such  wide  separation  from  each  other  :•— 
,  Prussian  Poland,  with  which  we  shall  combine  Ducal  Prussia ;  2.  Austrian  Poland,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Gallicia ;  3.  Russian  Poland,  including  the  recently  abolished 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

SvBSEoT.  1. — Prtissian  Poland^  with  Ducal  Pruttia. 

The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  share  of  the  Baltic,  and  extending  from  50  to 
100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  and  almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  borders.  Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a 
few  sand-hills,  blown  together  by  the  winds:  one  of  tliem  rises  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the 
others  attain  half  that  elevation.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  mountains,  these  are  called 
by  the  natives  Berge.  A  range  of  such  sand-hills,  or  bank?,  defends  the  flat  coast  ftom  the 
incursions  of  tl.e  sea.  In  the  western  part  there  are  a  few  similar  mountains,  and  the  river 
banks  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country ;  while  there  is  a  gradual,  but  insen- 
sible, rise  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  The  lands  near  the  coast,  however,  would  be 
scarcely  secure  from  inundation,  were  not  the  sea  itself  so  extremely  shallow.  Prussia  has 
scornely  any  important  rivers  exclusively  its  own,  the  Pregel  forming  almost  the  only  excep* 
tion ;  but  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  or  Memel,  after  traversing  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  enter  the  sea  within  its  territory,  and  thus  afibrd  ample  range  both  for 
foreign  and  interior  trade.  Two  extensive  waters,  called  hafl^  the  Frische  HafF  and  the 
Curische  HafT,  exist  in  an  intermediate  state  between  lakes  and  bays.  They  form  long 
canals,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  partition.  The  water  is  fresh ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  impelled  into  them  by  high  tides  or  storms,  that  a  saline 
tincture  is  communicated. 

Prusiian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce;  manufactures  being  yet 
in  their  infancy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy ;  yet  there  are  few  parts 
which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many  tracts  are  very  productive.  The 
former  province  of  West  Prussia,  however,  which  remained,  till  1T72,  under  the  Polish 
regime,  is  much  behind  in  respect  to  cultivation,  though  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  its  annexation  to  Prussia.    The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breeds  in  genera' 

•  [cupprested  by  an  imperial  ukase  in  1833.^A>i.  Bd.] 
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good :  that  of  horses,  in  some  parta  of  East  Prussia,  is  extremely  fine.  The  Breeding  of 
cattle,  however,  seems  to  have  declined  remarkably,  since  the  disastrouB  year  1806 ;  the 
number,  which,  in  1807,  was  228,800,  having  fliUen,  in  1812  and  1818,  to  161,560.  The 
sheep  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fine  breeds  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  a  good  deal  haa 
lately  been  done  to  miprove  them.  Hogs  are  reared  in  very  great  numbers ;  and  honey  ia 
also  a  copious  article.  The  woods  are  very  extensive,  covering,  in  East  Prussia,  upwards  ci 
8,000,000,  and  in  West  Prussia  more  than  2,000,000  acres;  and  their  products,  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  ashes,  ibrm  an  important  branch  of  national  wealth.  Amidst  the  generally  low  state  of 
manufactures,  that  of  coarse  woollens,  for  domestic  use,  is  extensively  carried  on ;  flax  ia 
well  spun,  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  yam ;  and  the  tanning  of  leather  flourishes.  The 
commerce  of  Prussia  is  extensive ;  her  ports  and  rivers  afilbrding  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
copious  productions  of  the  soil  of  Poland.  Memel,  Kfinigsberg,  Elhing,  and,  above  all, 
Dantzic,  rank  with  the  nuwt  flourishing  commercial  places  in  Europe.  T%e  chief  staple  of 
export  is  grain,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality ;  wood,  potashes,  linen  vanit 
leather,  hemp ;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  the  fine  manufactures,  wine,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  population  of  East  Prussia  is  stated  by  Jacob  to  have  amounted,  in  1827,  to  1,171,000; 
that  of  West  Prussia  to  752,000.  Tho  former  country  has  a  character  almost  entirely  Ger- 
man :  the  religion  is  Lutheran,  with  only  about  a  sixth  of  Catholics,  and  a  very  few  Jews, 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  instruction  are  very  widely  difiused,  and  accessible  to  all 
ranks.  In  West  Prussia,  on  tho  contrary,  the  two  religions  are  nearly  equally  divided,  most 
of  the  Polish  population  being  Catholic ;  there  are  upwards  of  12,000  Jews,  and  the  same 
number  of  Anabaptists. 

Kdnigsberg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  and  formerly  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  ad  van  > 
tageousTy  situated  on  the  Pregel,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Frische  Haff.  It  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts,  the  Old  City,  the  Lobenicht,  and  the  island  of  Kneiphof,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  The 
wdls  are  nine  miles  in  circuit:  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  however 
consists  of  open  ground ;  but  they  no  longer  render  Kdnigsberg  a  strong  place,  and  the 
citadel  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  island,  is  now  covered  with  shops.  Beyond  the  walls  are 
four  suburbs.  The  university  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  200  or  260  students.  All 
the  nianufiicturGs  that  exist  in  the  country  are  concentrated  at  Kdnigsberg ;  and  thev  are 
various,  though  none  of  them  extensive.  Kdnigsberg  was  an  eminent  Hanse  town,  and  still 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade.  It  contains  63,000  inhabitants.  In  1816  were  laden  here 
&^  ships,  of  which  491  took  23,000  lasts  of  grain.  Kant,  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
was  a  native  of  this  city. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  East  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  is  Memel,  strongly  for- 
tified, and  which,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  size,  carries  on  nearly  as  great  a  trade.  In 
1828,  669  vessels  entered,  and  nearly  the  same  number  cleared  out.  Of  Uie  ships  entering 
inwaids  in  1828,  no  fewer  than  428  were  British.  Pillau,  on  a  channel  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  serves  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  haven  to  Kdnigsberg.  In  1820  it  received 
623  vessels,  of  43,675  tons  burthen,  and  sent  out  638,  of  46,292  tons  burthen.  Bniunsberg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passarge,  exports  a  large  quantity  of  linen  yam,  with  masts  and  com. 
Tilsit, on  the  Niemen,  is  rather  a  handsome  and  considerable  town,  with  some  manufactures; 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of  1807,  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Gum- 
binnen  and  Insterburg,  both  on  the  Pregel,  are  considerable  towns.  Friedland  and  Preusa- 
Eylau  deserve  mention,  chiefly  for  the  great  battles  fought  there  in  the  campaigns  of  1809 
and  1807. 

Dantzic,  the  grand  emporium  of  Poland,  stands  undoubtedly  foremost  among  the  towns  of 
Western  Prussia.  It  lies  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  immediately  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  two  small  tributaries,  the  Raddau  and  the 
Mollen.  Dantzic  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  the  principal  are  tlie  Old  City, 
ill  built,  wholly  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  with  narrow,  gloomy,  angular  streets ;  the 
"High  City,"  as  it  is  called,  more  modern,  and  better  built,  but  still  rar  from  handsome;  the 
"  Low  City,"  divided  into  the  Long  GardeP;  which  contains  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
houses,  and  the  Magazine  Island,  containing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  chief  warehouses  of 
the  merchants.  The  suburbs  were,  till  lately,  extensive,  one  of  them  being  named  Old 
Scotland,  from  a  colony  of  that  nation  established  at  an  early  period.  These  suburbs  were 
burned,  however,  in  the  sieges  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and  the  Russians,  in  1813 ;  and, 
though  partly  rebuilt,  their  population  has  been  reduced  from  7860  to  1788.  The  only  hand- 
some building  is  the  Lutheran  church,  with  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The 
commerce  of  Dantzic  is  very  great.  In  1828, 1050  shipe  entered  the  port,  of  the  burthen 
of  101,284  tons :  of  whichj  211  ships,  carrying  30,095  tons,  were  from  England.  Dnrinj; 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  tl  is  commerce  has  mcreased  still  further.  As  already  observeo, 
the  exports  of  wheat  fi»m  Dantzic,  in  1830,  were  404,000  quarters,  of  which  thrp  3-fourtha 
were  for  Engknd.  Between  1807  and  1814,  it  is  estfrnated  to  have  suflfercd  a  .oss  of 
62,500,000  guilders  (5,260.000{.).    The  population,  in  18X7,  was  62,821,  including  the  mill- 
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Ury  <  but,  bdopendent  of  them,  was  47,034.  At  present  it  may  amount  to  60,000.  Dantzic 
naa  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes,  and  also  several  literary  institutions. 

Other  town*  in  West  Prussia  are,  Elbing,  on  Uie  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Frische  UafT.  Though  not  nearly  equal  to  Dantzic  in  respect  of  fbreig^n  trade,  it  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  interior  traffic  ;  and  about  1400  vessels,  thougfh  of  comparatively  small 
site,  enter  and  leavs  its  port  It  is  a  fortrcas,  though  not  now  of  much  importance.  Thorn 
is  a  considerable  city,  about  an  hundred  miles  up  the  Vistula,  once  vory  strong,  and  cele> 
brated  as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.  Marienburg  and  Marienweider  are  capitals  cf  ci> 
c]«HL  and  places  oi  some  consequence. 

Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish  territory 
annexed  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plam,  analogous  in  all  iu  features  to  that 
which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is  finely  watered;  having  the  Vis* 
tula  for  its  eastern  boundory ;  while  the  Wartha,  receiving  the  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  enters  Germany,  and  falls  into  the 
Oder  at  Kustrin.  The  canal  of  Broniberg  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Netze,  and,  conje- 
quently,  gives  it  a  communication  with  the  Oder.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
and  conducted  only  according  to  antiquated  processea  The  peasantry  have  been  fireed  iVom 
personal  slavery,  but  they  are  still  ignorant,  drunken,  and  poor.  Yet  Posen  yields  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  grain,  which  is  transported,  partly  to  Dantzic,  by  the  Vistula,  and  partly, 
by  the  Oder,  to  Stettin.  The  produce  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  wa?  once  most  extensive, 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  repeated  ravage  of  hostile  armies ;  yet  a  considerable  quan> 
tity  is  still  furnished  to  Silesia.  Although  this  cannot  bo  considered  a  manufacturing  dis* 
trict,  yet  it  fabricates  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which  is 
even  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  by  Hoffmann  at 
847,000,  are  divided,  as  to  religion,  into  553,000  Catholics,  238,000  Lutiierans,  52,500 
Jews,  with  some  minor  sects.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  governments  of  Posen  and 
Bromberg  had  risen,  ii.  1827,  to  1,045,(X)0.  The  heads  of  the  Catholic  church  are  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesna  and  the  bishop  of  Posen.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction  are 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

Posen  is  a  large  town,  on  the  Wartha,  well  and  regularly  built,  with  broad  streets,  and  & 
spacious  market-place.  Population,  25,000.  There  are  several  handsome  private  houses, 
both  J."  the  city  and  in  a  spacious  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are,  the  Stanislaus  church,  built  in  the  Italian  style ;  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
theatre.  The  governor,  who,  under  the  title  of  stadtholder,  represents  the  king,  resides  at 
Posen.  The  city  contains  4000  Jews,  and  a  number  of  families  who  report  themselves  as 
descended  from  English  and  Scotcii  ancestors.  The  Catholics  have  a  gymnasium,  with  600 
scholars. 

The  other  towns  of  Posen  are,  in  general,  smalL  Gnesna,  formerly  a  city  of  great 
importance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Poland,  does  not  now  contain  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. Lissa  is  now  a  large  place,  with  pretty  extensive  manu&ctures,  atad  a  population 
of  7934,  half  composed  of  Jews.  Bromberg,  on  he  canal  which  bears  its  name,  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Austrian  Poland. 

The  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.  These  names  ore  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian  principalities 
of  Halic2  and  Wlodomir.  Its  surface  is  considerably  distinguished  from  that  flat  marshy 
level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hungary.  This  is,  indeed,  only  a 
txHrder  range,  all  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  Hungarian ;  but  branches  or  spurs  from  it  cover  a 
great  part  of  Gallicia,  before  they  descend  to  Uie  great  Polish  level.  The  country  is  thus 
of  very  various  character.  A  considerable  part  consists  of  mountain  forest,  the  elevations  of 
which  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  ^DOO  or  i^OOO  feet:  many  of  the  plains  are  sandy; 
but  the  greater  portion,  diversified  by  gentle  hills,  »  rf  the  most  exuberant  fertility; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  unperfect  cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  the  surrounding 
countries. 

The  various  changes  which  this  southern  part  of  Poland  has  undergone  have  rendered  it 
not  so  strictly  Polish  as  some  of  the  others.  About  the  twelfth  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  kingdom  of  Kiev,  and  bora  in  great  part  the  name  of  Red  Russia.  When  Kiev 
became  Russian,  Hungary,  once  united,  but  now  separated  from  it,  laid  claim  to  tlie  Polish 
provinces ;  but  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Polish  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
under  Baleslaus  and  his  successors.  After  a  struggle  of  several  centuries,  Hungary  was 
compelled  to  cede  these  districts ;  though  still,  by  a  singular  clause,  reserving  a  certain 
claim  to  them.  Marir  Theresa,  therefore,  when  din  achieved  the  partition,  could  boast  of  a 
certain  ancient  right ;  A.nd  Hungary  even  claimed  the  incorporation  of  these  new  provinces, 
and  a  seat  for  their  nobles  in  the  diet ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet,  however  much  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  claim,  did  not  choose  to  press  it  to  this  conclusion.    The  extent  of 
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Austrian  Poland  has  not  been  materially  altered  since  the  final  partition  in  1792.  Austria 
has  given  to  Gallicia  a  form  of  states,  but  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the  making 
of  laws,  or  in  fixing  the  amount  of  taxes,  though  they  have  some  control  over  their  distri- 
bution. The  states  are  composed  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and 
the  cities :  but  the  Gallician  House  of  Commons  consists  merely  of  two  deputies  from  Lem- 
be^,  no  other  place  having  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  city. 

The  different  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  less  advanced  state  in  Oallicia  than  in  any 
any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  condition  of  serfs ;  bat 
the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  a])athy,  which  prevail  among  this  order,  render  them 
nearly  oa  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  landlords,  and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment.  Still  the  produce  of  corn  on  these  fine  plains  is  very  considerable,  being  estimated 
hf  Blumenbach  at  34,000,000  metzen,  a  lar^e  proportion  of  which  is  sent  partly  by  the  Vis- 
tula to  Dantzic,  and  partly  to  the  neighbourmg  districts  of  Hungary  and  Silesia.  Although 
a  great  portion  of  Gallicia  is  particularly  adapted  to  pasturage,  yet  the  diligence  of  the 
pcoplo  in  rearing  cattle,  &c.  is  so  slender,  that  not  only  the  breeds  are  poor,  but  their  amount 
does  not  correspond  to  the  extent  of  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  in  1817  was  811,000, 
which,  unless  in  some  studs  formed  by  government,  had  few  properties  of  the  noble  Polirit 
breed ;  horned  cattle  1,116,000,  and  sheep  480,000 ;  not  so  many  as  are  found  in  some  of 
the  smull  Saxon  provinces.  The  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  and  some  coarse  aiticles 
of  furniture  are  made  out  of  them  and  is  mrted.  The  hills  enclose  several  thousand  little 
lakes,  or  ponds,  remarkably  well  stockoii  ivith  fish.  The  country  is  infested  with  wild  ani- 
mals, which  the  Austrian  government  has  been  at  great  pains  to  extirpate.  In  1812,  pre- 
miums were  paid  on  the  carcasses  of  10  bears  and  2016  wolves.  Manufactures  even  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles  are  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Gallician,  who  fol- 
lows nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse,  and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jew0, 
who  have  multiplied  in  this  kingdom  more  than  in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They 
exceed  200,000,  and  have  294  synagogues.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, however  violently  and  unjustly  established,  has  been  employed  to  introduce  a  certain 
improvement  in  all  the  above  particulars. 

The  mineial  kingdom  afibrds  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Gallicia  excels  every  other 
prt  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  soil  at  a  certain  depth  contains  a  mineral 
layer  variously  impi'egnated  with  salt  The  two  grand  works  are  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt ;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Poland,  or,  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Thev  extend  6700  klaftem  in  length,  1100  in 
breadth,  and  reach  to  the  depth  of  750.  The  alleys  and  passages  cut  out  in  the  solid  salt 
present  a  brilliant  and  magical  appearance.  Some  elegant  little  chapels,  adorned  with 
saints  and  crucifixes,  are  also  cut  out  in  the  mineral ;  but  it  is  said  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
current  report  that  there  are  habitations  for  the  workmen,  though  there  are  stables  for  the 
horses  employed.  Of  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  salt,  the  purest  is  called  crystal 
salt,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  prisms;  another,  called  green  salt,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  earth ;  while  tlie  moat  inferior  kind  ia  fit  only  for  cattle.  These  two  great  sdt 
mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,000  cwt. ;  besides  which  there  are  twimty-six  on  a 
smaller  scale,  yielding  about  900,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  Gallicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  down  those  rivers. 
It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade,  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  Intercourse 
is  maintained  between  Germany  and  Prussia.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  some  wood, 
and  honey ;  in  exchange  for  which  arc  received  manufactured  goods  of  every  description, 
and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denomination.  The  quantity  of  these  must  be  somewhat  strictly 
limited  by  the  means  of  purchase,  and  the  small  number  who  consume  more  than  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life;  yet  the  German  politicians  labour  under  some  dread  of  on  unfavour- 
able balance. 

The  social  state  of  (vallicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  from  the  feudal  system  and 
habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  The  census  of  1818  gave  3,760,000, 
while  in  1829  it  is  stated  by  Colonel  Traux  at  4,385,000.  These  inhabited  ninety-five  cities, 
191  market  towns,  and  6009  villages.  The  nobles  amounted  in  1817  to  the  enormous 
number  of  31,006 ;  some  of  them  possessing  unmense  property,  even  whole  provinces ; 
.hough,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their  amirs  to  stewards,  they  are 
generally  embarrassed.  But  a  groat  proportion  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  even 
cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  burghers  were  reported  at  the  singularly 
small  number  of  11,613 ;  while  the  country  labourers  are  supposed  to  be  rated  too  low  at 
353,419.  The  Jews  constitute  everywhere  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
Christiana  are  divided  between  the  Romish  and  Greek  perHuasions :  the  tomi?r  have  1066, 
the  latter  2800  cathedrals.  There  are  about  5000  Armenians,  and  thirty  Protestant  con- 
gregations scattered  through  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most  defective  state;  and  the 
few  institutions  which  exist  for  its  dmusion  have  been  introduced  by  the  Austrians.  They 
have  made  great  exertions  to  in.;  rove  the  university  at  Lemberg,  which  has  twonty-six 
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nrofeanora,  and  a  good  libnuy.  The  Gomlea,  or  inhabitanta  of  the  mountains,  fonn  an  entirely 
different  race  from  the  Mazurakes,  who  occupy  the  level  districts ;  and  an  old  enmity  reipi 
between  these  two  tribes.  The  Gorales  are  a  fierce,  highland  race,  constantly  armed  with 
the  axe,  with  which  they  can  strike  an  object  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards ;  and  they 
brandish  this  weapon  even  at  their  dances  and  festivals.  Till  repressed  by  the  vieroroui 
measures  of  the  Austrian  government,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  most  formidable  ru<><t 
upon  the  low  country  adjoming.  The  inhiabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  an  of 
Rousniak  or  Russian  origin :  uiey  speak  a  language  compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polishj 
they  are  more  industrious  than  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  &brication  of  coan« 
linen.  A  considerable  number  of  Wallachians,  of  Magyars,  the  prerailing  people  in  Hun 
gary,  and  Germans  to  the  number  of  72,000,  have  found  their  way  into  OaJlieia. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  this  port  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  elegant  Lemberjf, 
however,  called  by  the  Poles  Leopol,  or  the  city  of  Leo,  (bundeid  in  the  twelfth  conturyj 
though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  has  four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1808 
it  contained  41,500  inhabitants;  of  whom  12,700  were  Jews.  By  the  small  river  Pelleir  it 
communicates  with  the  Bug ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  by  land  with  Turkey  and  Russia.  The 
intercourse  with  this  last  country,  however,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  large  but  ill-built 
frontier  town  of  Brody,  containiiig  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  thani 
third  are  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhabitants.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Przemyzl,  once  the  seat  of  a  principality;  destitute  of  walls,  bat 
still  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  large  manuftctures  of  wood. 
Jaroslaw,  the  city  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  may  boast  of  some  industn, 
the  Austrians  having  introduced  a  fine  cloth  manufacture.  Zlaczow  borders  on  Russia,  amid 
extensive  woods  and  numerous  ponds.  Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some 
manufocture  and  trade,  chiefljr  carried  on  by  Jews,  l^amopol,  ferther  to  the  north,  is  toler* 
ably  flourishing.  Stanislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians  propoee 
to  convert  into  an  important  fortress.  Stry  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  district, 
amid  woods,  streams,  and  torrents.  Cultivation  is  extremely  rude ;  ^et  the  Jews  have  intro- 
duced some  slight  branches  of  industry.  Halicz,  from  which  Galhcia  derives  its  name,  ii 
now  a  small  place,  chiefly  occupied  bv  a  particular  sect  of  Jews.    Bochnia  and  Wielicica, 

entirely  supported  by  the  salt  mines,  do  not  contain  more  than  3000  peq>le.  -  -    - 
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SuBSECT.  3. — The  Kingdom  of  Poland, 

The  partial  revival  of  the  kingdom  was  an  actof  Russian  policy.  The  name  of  Poland,  even 
after  the  downfall  of  the  great  power  which  it  once  designated,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  surrounding  potentates,  was  still  grateful  to  the  ear  of  every  genuiot 
Pole.  This  disposition  was  manifested  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  when  mpoleoa 
over-ran  Poland,  and  proclaimed  its  erection  again  into  a  kingdom.  Although  the  Polei 
could  not,  under  his  sway,  hope  for  much  civil  liberty,  they  rallied  round  him ;  and,  had  not 
his  ambition  overleapt  itself,  bv  urging  him  into  the  frozen  and  hostile  regions  of  Muscovy, 
his  dominion  over  Poland  might  have  become  stable  and  permanent  Nc^p^ieon  fell ;  and 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  own  achievements  in  the  common  cause,  grasped  the  regions  of 
tho  Vistula,  including  the  capital,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Napoleon  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  These,  with  the  country  on  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew,  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  contaming  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
that  country  had  been  in  her  glory,  but  yet  comprising  its  most  improved  districts,  and  those 
most  decidedly  Polish. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  belongs  generally  to  the  vast  Polish  level,  except  its  soufaien 
border,  along  the  waiwodats  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir ;  along  which  is  an  extensive  and 
steep  though  not  lofty  branch  of  the  Carpathians.  The  highest  point  is  called  the  Sya 
Gora.  The  plain,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consists,  is  rather  of  a  sandy 
character,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into  marsh.  It  does  n''.l 
possess  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  other  southern  provinces,  celebrated 
for  that  very  flne  wheat  with  which  the  port  of  Dantzic  supplies  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  good  grain  country,  and  under  tolerable  cultivation. 
The  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  domestic  consumption  are  considerable, 
though  they  produce  none  of  fine  quality.  In  the  capital,  the  making  of  carriages  and 
harness  is  of  such  extent  as  to  assume  almost  a  national  iinportpnce.  Minerals  are  not  a 
leading  feature,  though  there  are  iron  mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  hills, 
There  is  a  great  transit  trade  of  grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  but  chiefly  of  the  more  fertile  regions  to  the  south ;  but  Poland  labours  under  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  not  possessing  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which  haf 
been  annexed  to  the  Prussian  territory. 

A  reoresentative  constitution,  as  already  observed,  was  granted  by  AleAander,  in  hii 
quality  of  king  of  Poland.  Tho  new  diet  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  which  wu 
elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  while  the  senate  consisted  of  ten  wai* 
wodes  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  kuig  of  Poland,  ten  oastellana  nominated 
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by  the  senate,  and  ten  bishops.  This  constitution,  however,  granted  in  a  liberal  and  con> 
eiliatory  spirit,  was  not  found  to  work  so  a^eeably  as  a  sovereign  elsewhere  despotic  could 
have  desired.  It  become  the  aim  of  the  pruice  to  abridge  the  privileges  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  too  liberally  used.  The  diet  was  less  frec^uently  assembled ;  the  liberty  of  the 
oreiS,  at  first  granted,  has  been  withdrawn.  These  encroachments  kindled  a  discon^nt, 
Which  broke  out  in  the  late  strenuous  effort  to  eiTect  an  entire  emancipation  horn  Russia, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feavp '  'ill  for  the  present  deprive  Poland  of 
luny  of  the  advantages  she  has  hitherto  enjoyeu. 

Warsaw,  capital  oTike  of  old  and  of  new  Poland,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Vistula.  Dur- 
ing the  war  which  tora^inated  in  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  Warsaw  stood  the  heaviest 
brunt;  and  its  populatijn  in  1782  was  reduced  to  75,000;  but  since  that  time  it  has 

441  rapidly  improved,  and  in  1829  it  contained 

l!iO,000,  of  which,  however,  about  14,000 
were  garrison.  Among  these  are  30,000 
Jews.  The  whole  city  consists  of  one 
long  street,  with  others  branching  from 
it ;  but  these  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  aristocratic  cities,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  foot  passengers.  The  new 
town  is  built  in  a  better  style ;  the  govern- 
ment palace  (Jig.  441.),  and  the  palace 
of  the  minister  of  finance  C%.  442.),  are  both  splendid  buildings;  but  the  finest  pert  of 
Warsaw  consists  of  its  four  subuibs  having  seporate  rights  and  jurisdictions.  That  of 
Praga,  once  a  strong  citadel,  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  assault  by  Suwarrow,  in 

1795 :  it  is  now,  however,  rebuilding. 
Warsaw  originally  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  wooden  houses;  but  that 
material  is  now  prohibited ;  and  out  of 
its  4000  houses,  3000  are  constructed 
of  stone.  During  the  period  of  its 
calamities,  Warsaw  lost  Oie  finest  col- 
lections made  by  its  former  sovereigns. 
The  gallery  or  paintings  formed  by 
king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Zalonski 
library,  were  transpcrted  to  Petersburg ;  and  another  library,  of  more  than  45,000  volumes, 
was  transferred  to  Volhynia.  [Even  the  university  founded  or  rather  revived  by  Alexander, 
in  1821,  has  been  suppressed.] 

The  other  tovnis  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  Lublin, 
which  ranks  second,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  pleasantly  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  conmiunicating  on  the  south  with  others  still  more 
fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski,  some 
fine  churches,  and  me  largest  synagogue  of  Poland.  Zamosc,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  an  im- 
portant fortress,  while  Pulaway,  a  seat  of  Count  Czartoiyski,  and  Klemerzon,  the  residence 
I  of  the  Zamoiski,  are  adorned  with  some  elegant  and  classic  edifices.  Kalisc,  on  tht  Proewa, 
is  rather  a  well-built  town,  with  8000  inhabitants,  a  military  school,  and  iwme  manufac- 
tures. The  waiv/odat  of  Sandomir  contains  a  city  of  tlie  same  name,  with  a  .'brtified  castle, 
I  but  only  2700  inhabitants ;  and  Radow,  also  a  small  town,  ranks  as  its  capit'-L  Kielce, 
capital  of  the  mining  district,  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow,  has  a  school  of  mines  and  about 
1 6000  inhabitanta 

SvBSEOT.  4 — Cracow. 

The  republic  of  Cracow,  in  default  of  any  place  more  strictly  appropriate,  may  be  here 

I  introduced.  The  three  great  powers  who  decided  on  the  destmies  of  Poland,  by  a  species  ot 

caprice,  established  at  a  central  point  between  them  this  fVee  and  neutral  city,  an  ancient  and 

venerable  cajntal  of  Poland.    The  degree  of  freedom  which  it  enjoys,  though  only  by  sufilbiw 

ranee,  has  rendered  its  environs  more  fertile  and  smiling  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Poland. 

Its  sar&ce  contains  600  square  miles ;  and  the  population  of  the  city  amounts  to  24,800,  that 

I  of  the  territory  to  03,000 ;  of  which  12,000  were  Jews.    The  uni"ersity,  once  the  great 

I  school  of  the  north,  and  firequented  by  crowds  of  students,  was  brrken  up  during  the  civil 

I  commotions,  and  the  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  firuitless.    It  has  at  present  thirty  pro- 

IfesBorB,  but  not  laare  than  276  students.    Cracow  is  decidedly  a  Catholic  citv,  and  contains 

[eighty-seven  mon&^xterien  and  164  nanneries.    The  mvenues  of  the  repuUic  amount  to 

■  1,979,000  ^orins.  The  crthedral  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  c^St.  Stanislaus,  the  monument 

I  of  Sobieski,  and  other  venerb.*<4  mausoleums.     [A  remarkable  monument  has  lately  been 

Iniaed  here  to  the  memory  of  Kosciuska    It  consists  of  a  moupd,  Mogila  Kosciusko  (jKos- 
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eiiuko'i  Mount),  300  foot  in  height,  and  275  feet  in  diameter  at  the  baae,  and  ataniiinn 
npon  a  riaing  ground  commanding  the  Vistula. — Am.  Eo.] 

<it  ,  )     ,,^^,      f.(  '  '        \    BuMECT.  V. — RuBtian  Provineta,        '"    ? '. '  j 

The  Lithuanian  provinces  form  an  extensive  portion  of  Poland,  the  character  of  which  I 
ii  niateriallv  ditforent  from  that  of  tlio  rest     The  two  Htates,  utlor  being  cntirclv  Rcparatc, 
wore  united,  aa  already  mentioned,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Jugcllon, 

Eind  duke  of  Lithuania,  with  Ilcdwi^,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  This  union, 
wevcr,  produced  on  Lithuania  nearly  the  effect  of  a  subjugation ;  the  kings  fixing  their 
residence  at  Warsaw,  and  the  diet  bemg  oflener  held  there  than  at  Grodna  They  pancd 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance  under  the  Russian  yoke,  and  made  no  movement  to  meet 
the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  re-establish  Poland.  The  soil  is  very  generally  cither  sandj 
or  marshy,  and  buckwheat  is  the  crop  principally  raised.  The  pastures  ore  excellent,  and 
the  forests  fine  anu  very  extensive ;  honey  and  potashes  are  staple  productions.  The  forests 
are  infested  with  numerous  woIvch,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals ;  and  specimens  of  the  urns 
are  still  found  in  them.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  rank  lower  in  industry  and  civilization 
than  either  the  Russians  or  Poles.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
sometimes  even  buy  the  corn  before  it  is  m  the  ear.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantry  indi- 
cates the  most  extreme  poverty.  Many  of  them  are  clothed  merely  in  sheep-skin,  thcii 
slioes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of  mountain  ash,  joined  together  without  iron. 
White  and  Black  Russia  are  names  applied  to  several  of  the  more  eastern  provinces  nf  thii 

Krt  of  Poland.  They  were,  aa  the  name  implies,  conquered  at  an  early  period  from  RuKia, 
the  dukes  of  Lithuania.  Those  provinces  present  in  a  more  decided  manner  all  the 
features  which  characterise  Lithuania.  The  forests  and  marshes  are  more  extensive,  the 
industry  of  the  people  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  arts  in  a  ruder  state.  The  roads  ore 
almost  impassable,  the  villages  mean ;  and  in  the  houses,  men,  women,  and  cattle,  are  oflcn 
lodged  under  the  same  rooff  The  palatinates  of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mcislaw,  Mohilev,  and 
Minsk,  were  comprehended  in  White  Russia,  while  Black  Russia  was  a  name  applied  onlj 
to  that  of  Novogrodek. 

The  cities,  and  even  the  towns,  in  this  quarter  of  Poland  are  neither  numerous  nor  gene- 1 
rally  important     Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  situated  on  the  Wilia,  a  large  tributar)' 
of  the  Niemen,  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade.     The  inhabitants  are  s'ltedat 
upwards  of  40,000,  of  whom  5000  arc  Jews.   The  emperor  Alexander  bestowed  considerable 
pains  on  its  improvement.    He  revived  and  richly  endowed  the  university,  which,  with  iti 
dependent  gymnasia,  now  contains  433  teachers  ;  and  is  well  regulated.     It  has  aisc  anolv 
servatory,  and  a  school  of  navigation,  which  lost  does  not  seem  very  well  placed.  The  Poiidi 
contracts,  during  their  proper  season,  produce  a  great  stir.   Grodno,  once  a  capital  of  Poland, 
nnd  the  frequent  place  of  assembling  for  the  diet,  has  lost  its  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  manu- 1 
iactures.     Its  palaces  are  falling  to  decay  ;  and  its  population  is  reduced  to  4000  or  liOOO,  I 
Kowno  and  Troki  are  towns  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.     Mohilev,  on  the  Dnieper,  a  town  I 
of  16,000  souls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  maintaining  the  communication  of  these  province)  I 
with  the  Black  Sea ;  while  Witepsk,  on  the  Dwina,  communicates  with  Riga,  and  has  1 1 
population  of  about  13,000.     Mstizlawl  and  Dubrowna  are  rude  towns,  built  almost  entirely  I 
of  wood.     Minsk,  though  small,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  in  the  soutli  of  whicll 
are  Slonim  and  Rinsk,  the  latter  situated  in  the  district  called  anciently  Polesia,  still  aliiKfit  I 
entirely  overspread  with  forests,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  convert  iu  I 
surface  nearly  into  a  sea.     It  yields,  however,  fish,  honey,  timber,  and  iron.     Brzest  Litow,  [ 
in  its  eastern  border,  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  Bug,  and  contains  a  Jewish  academVi  the  I 
resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Europe.     Bialystock,  situated  nea/l 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  a  rather  modern  town,  with  a  fine  castle, and  I 
several  public  buildingf<.  I 

The  Polish  Ukraine,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  forms  a  rich  I 
extensive  level,  producing  the  finest  grain  and  pasture  of  all  the  Polish  provinces.  Tlu  I 
vast  tract  of  the  Ukraine,  divided  by  the  Dnieper  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  formed 
ancient  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Kiev,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  aflerwards  annexed  I 
to  Russia ;  while  the  western,  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable,  was  attached  to  Poland.  All,  [ 
however,  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  former  empire,  I 
Volhynia  is  a  vast,  almost  unvaried,  low  level;  but  Podolia  has,  along  the  banks  of  the! 
Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  ranges  of  hills  of  small  elevation,  forming  romantic  vales  and  I 
cascades,  without,  however,  interrupting  the  general  level  character.  Though  tiic  climate  I 
is  comparatively  mild,  the  southern  products  of  wine  and  oil  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection;! 
but  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  grain  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep.  AccorO'l 
ingto  the  tables  of  M.  Marczinski,  there  are  in  Podolia '93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000 1 
Latin,  and  8as,Q00  Greek  Christians.  Hs  reckons  also  781,000  p^sants  Siound  t.>  ' 
glebe. 

The  towns,  in  a  district  so  decidedly  agricultural,  ore  not  of  much  importance.    In  PodO'| 
lia,  Kaminiec,  once  the  mighty  barrier  of  Christendom,  has  lost  its  importance,  since  thtl 
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limit  of  the  Russian  monarchy  has  been  extended  so  far  beyond  it  Ihe  provincial  authori* 
tii'8  still  reside  there,  and  it  retains  its  strong  castle  seatixl  on  a  rock.  The  commerce  of 
lliis  province  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mohilev  and  Bzamygrod,  which  are  of  about  tho  same 
dimensions.  Bar  and  rirjrowilz,  tho  seata  of  two  political  confederations,  porneaa  a  gloomy 
celebrity  in  tho  history  o.  ''oland  Berdyczew,  the  largest  town  in  Volhyniu,  is  ill  built, 
and  tiliod  with  crowds  of  Jew.  h  trafRckers.  The  nobility  carry  on  their  contracts  at  Dulno, 
a  smaller  town,  and  Irlomitz,  still  smaller,  yet  holding  at  present  the  rank  of  a  metropolii. 
Wlodomir,  a  celebrated  city,  whi'^'<  gives  name  to  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  a  colony  of  Jewaj 
and  Oatrog,  with  a  district  round  it,  has  been  assigned  as  tlie  Ip.H  reftige  of  the  knighti  oi 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
RUSSIA   IN  EUROPE. 


Evr.oPEAN  RnuiA  w  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  enormous  extent,  with  vast  capa* 
cities  of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in  the  very  first  rank, 
among  military  nations.  It  may  be  considered  either  as  including  that  great  part  of  Poland 
which  has  been  absorbed  into  it;  or  as  comprising  only  old  Russia,  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  violent  partition  of  Poland.  Although  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  that  the 
acquisitions  in  Poland  will  be  wrested  from  the  ernpire,  yet  we  have  reserved  for  tliat  &llen, 
divided  country,  a  place  and  a  name,  which  has  aflorded  tho  proper  occasion  for  treating  of 
the  Russo-Polish  provinces.  The  empire  shall  now  be  considered  only  in  u  detached  and 
independent  view. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect.  ' 
European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by  its  great 
gulf,  the  Bieloe  More,  or  White  Sea.  On  the  east,  these  grand  natural  limits,  tho  moun- 
tains called  tho  Urals,  and  tho  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  separate  it  fVom  tho  Asiatic  continent. 
On  tho  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxme  Sea  and  its  gulfs,  and  by  European  Turkey. 
Westward,  it  unites  with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  m  contact  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  and  Austrin.  It  extends  from  about  tho  45th  to  the  C8tli  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  21st  to  the  62d  degree  of  east  longitude ;  making  about  ICOO  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  1400  fi-om  cast  to  west  The  superficial  extent,  notwitlistanding  very  exten- 
sive admeasurements,  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  is  by  no  means  precisely 
ascertained.  The  great  map,  of  one  hundred  sheets,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  provincial  sur- 
veys, gives  to  it  an  area  of  1,400,000  English  square  miles.  In  1705,  tho  amount  was 
reduced  to  1,293,000,  by  a  map  <;onstructed  with  very  great  care ;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  this  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Pultowa  and  Chcrson,  which,  in  the  great  map, 
had  been  rated  at  59,000  miles.  Since  that  time,  many  new  astronomical  observations  have 
been  made,  and  many  errors  rectified.  Wichmann,  in  his  "  Monarchy  of  Russia,"  published 
at  Jjcipzig  in  1813,  raised  it  to  1,396,000.  The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bramsen,  in 
his  work  of  "  Russia  and  the  Empire  of  Russia,"  published  in  1819,  raises  it  to  1,424,000. 
Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000 ;  but  he  includes,  we  presume,  the  Polish  territories.  The 
discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remarkable,  and  prove  that  more  accurate 
observations  remain  to  be  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  be  considered  as  duly  siir- 
veyed. 

The  surface  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  That  great  tract 
of  low  land,  which  begins  in  northern  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest  breadth 
exceeding  1200  miles.  A  great  portion,  in  the  south  especially,  consists  of  those  immense 
levels,  called  steppes,  over  which  the  eye  may  range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting 
a  hill ;  only  some  large  ancient  turauli  occasionally  diversify  their  surfhce  (Jig.  445.),  They 
445  terminate  only  at  the  long  chain  of  the 

Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates 
them  from  the  equally  vast  plains  of  Sibe- 
ria. The  Urals  are  scarcely  known,  unless 
where  the  road  to  Asia  passes  over  them 
there  they  are  neither  very  lofly  nor  very 
steep,  but  well  wooded,  and  rich  in  miner- 
als, especially  on  the  Asiatic  side.  The 
mountains  of  Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  a  piolongation  of  those  of  Sweden ;  whiles 
on  the  extreme  south,  the  Cri  .c^a  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not  very  lofly 
lar^s. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  of  the  first  magnitude ;  though  the  distant  and  insulated  seas  in 
which  they  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  their  commercial  importance.  The  Volga  ia 
the  greatest  river  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  frontier  of  Novogorod,  not 
fiu*  from  the  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a  S.E.  line  all  the  central  provinces.     Afler  receiving 
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from  tho  Aitiatic  Ridn  tho  Kama,  its  groatost  trihuUirVt  it  f.owi  chiufly  S.S.E.,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  till,  aflor  a  couno  of  about  2700  railt'i,  it  opens  by  numoroua 
mouths  into  the  Caapian,  near  Astrachan.  Lariro  and  broad  itrcai..!!,  aproading  over  tho 
wnitliorn  plains,  slowly  m  e  their  way  to  tho  Black  Soa.  Of  these  tho  cniof  are  the  Dnie 
per,  celebrated  under  th  >  name  of  Borysthonos ;  the  Don,  or  Tanals,  one  of  tho  boundaries 
of  Europe;  and  tho  m..allor  eastern  stream  of  tho  Dniester.  Tho  Dwina,  or  Dima,  rising 
tVom  a  Hoiirco  not  fkr  distant  from  that  of  tho  Borysthenes,  rolls  a  broad  navi{(ublo  stream 
towards  tho  Baltic.  Another  Dwino,  in  the  north,  flowt  towards  Archangel ;  and  during 
that  brief  portion  of  the  year  when  it  is  iVoe  fVom  ice,  CLiveys  to  that  remote  haven  tlio 
commodities  '-f  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
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Lakes  are  not  very  characteristic  of  Russia ;  yet  those  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  the  north, 
are  several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  form  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Finland  also  is  covered  with  numerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  form  and  dimen- 
sions ;  but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  and  frozen  plains,  present  little  that 
is  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  afibrd  few  facilities  for  internal  intercourse.     .       ,  <,|  ^, 

V     ;   ,  ,  Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography,  ,      .,,,_, 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Qeoiogy. 

Russia,  iTicluding  Poland.  In  this  region,  which  forms  a  vast  plain,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely bounded  by  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  the  predominating  formations  are  tertiary 
and  alluvial ;  tliose  of  an  older  date,  namely,  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive,  occu< 
pying  but  comparatively  small  spaces. 

Primitive  and  transition  districts.  These  ore  the  Uralian  mountains,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  the  northern  parts  of  Carelia,  and  part  of  the  government  of  Olonetz ;  the 
narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  Islari  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  through  Esthonia,  Ingria,  to 
beyond  Vitegra ;  tlie  country  around  Lake  Umen ;  around  Wologda ;  part  of  the  Waldai 
mountains ;  the  mountains  of  Sandomir :  the  tract  extending  from  Brody,  across  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper ;  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  part  of  the  Caucasus.  In  these  districts  we  meet 
with  the  usual  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characteristics  to  those  in 
other  countries. 

Secondary  lands.  These  frequently  appear  rising  like  little  islands  in  the  great  Russo- 
Polish  plains.  The  following  formations  are  met  with : — 1.  Old  red  sandstone.  2.  Coal 
fonnation,  as  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  Poland  and  Cracovia.  8.  New  red  sandstone,  with 
gypsum,  salt,  &c.  4.  Shell  limestone,  which,  in  Poland,  contains  the  famous  lead-mines  of 
Olkutz.  5.  Keuper  sandstone  and  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt  In  Russia  there  is  a  northern 
salt  district,  which  stretches  in  a  line  parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburg  limestone, 
for  2000  vcrsts :  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Island  of  Oesel,  and  is  worked  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  of  Livonia.  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of  this  great  tract.  Mr. 
Strangway  describes  a  central  salt  district,  of  great  extent,  in  the  course  of  the  Volga. 
There  is  also  a  rich  and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  which  extends  down 
the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably  connected,  on  the  south,  with  the  salt  district  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  Wologda,  The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Solikamsk ;  and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of  Koungour,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are 
of  great  size  and  magnificence.  6.  Luis  and  other  limestones.  7.  Green  sand  formation.  8. 
Chalk  formation. 

Tertiary.  The  rocks  of  this  class,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  clay, 
loam,  limestone,  brown  coal,  with  gypsum,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  Gallicia,  rich  deposits 
of  rock  salt  In  central  Poland,  a  clay,  with  lignite  or  brown  coal,  rests  upon  chalk,  and  is 
the  oldest  member,  according  to  some  geologists,  of  the  tertiary  class.  Resting  upon  this 
deposit,  formed  in  part  by  rivers  from  continents,  there  succeeds  a  deposit  almost  entirely  of 
meurine  origin,  and,  consequently,  abounding  in  marine  shells.  It  is  the  tertiary  oolite  lime- 
stone, very  extensively  distributed  throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia.  This 
tertiary  limestone  has  not  been  found  either  in  England  or  Italy;  and  is  peculiar  to  Poland, 
southern  Russia,  and  Podolia.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  Hungary,  and 
in  France.  It  is  the  last  depdt  of  that  sea  which  covered  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Carpathians,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  foot  of  that  chain,  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  the  mountains  of  Sandomir,  and  the  plateau,  south-west,  in  the  form  of  islands. 
It  is  covered  by  a  marly  clay,  and  a  sand,  formed  by  the  last  great  alluvial  catastrophe,  which 
gave  to  Europe  its  present  form,  and  buried  in  its  depdts  remains  of  unknown  species  of 
elephant,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  &.c. 

Alluvial.  In  the  alluvial  soil  we  have  not  in  general  tlie  same  marked  limits  between 
the  old  and  new  deposits  a^  in  the  secondary  class.  The  ancient  alluvial  deposits  consist 
of  a  great  deposit  of  marly  clay  or  loam,  and  of  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  This 
loam  must  be  carefiilly  distinguished  firom  that  which  is  deposited  from  the  present  rivers. 
It  is  a  clay  mixed  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  easily 
frangible  when  dry :  it  is  distinguished  from  potters'  clay  by  the  lime  it  contains,  and  from 
the  marly  secondary  slates  by  its  want  of  bituminous  matter.  In  Poland  it  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  30  to  100  feet,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  It  forms  the  high  banks  of  the 
Vistula;  associated  with  marly  chalk,  the  excellent  soil  which  aiibrds  the  wheat  of  Cracovia 
and  of  Sandomir :  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sands,  gravels,  and  primitive  blocks,  and  less  and  less  fertile.  It  is  this  deposit  which 
contains  that  vast  abundance  of  extinct  terrestrial  animals  in  Poland.  The  bones  and  teeth 
of  elephants  are  the  most  frequent :  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  aurocliB,  hofso,  deer,  iud 
some  great  cetacea,  or  whales,  are  also  found,  but  less  frequently. 

An  alluvial  sand,  different  from  the  sand  of  rivers,  is  widely  spread  in  Poland.  It  is  jr. 
great  part  fi>rmed  fit>m  disintegrated  sandstone  rocks;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  certais 
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Uiat  the  sand  has  not  been  brougM  firom  a  distance,  and  has  been  formed  on  the  spot.  In  this 
latter  case,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  tertiary  class. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lublin,  near  to  Chelm,  in  the  country  situated  between 
Chmielnik,  Staszow,  and  Klimonton,  the  sand  occurs  only  near  to  tertiary  depdts,  and  we 
may  almost  be  sure  that  it  forms  a  part  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  alluvial.  The  sandv  soil 
of  Poland  commences  on  the  western  part,  along  the  frontiers  of  Silesia ;  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen  it  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  plam  of  Northern  Germany :  it  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  districts  of  Kalisc,  Masovia,  Plock,  Augustowa,  and  Podlachia,  the  portion  north 
of  Lublin,  and  extends  from  thence  into  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  In  this  plain  of  sand, 
and  particularly  upon  and  in  the  loam,  we  find  numerous  large  and  small  blocks  of  primary 
rocks.  At  first  sight,  we  might  conjecture  tliat  these  blocks  had  come  from  the  Carpathians ; 
but  a  more  careful  examination  proves  the  falsity  of  such  an  opinion.  The  only  river  which 
rises  in  the  primitive  soil  of  Tatra,  and  which  intersects  the  great  sandstone  chain  of  the 
Carpathians,  is  the  Dunajcc ;  all  the  rivers  rise  from  sandstone :  hence  the  Dunajec  could 
alone  carry  the  primitive  blocks  into  the  plain  of  Poland.  In  truth,  we  find  on  the  Vistula, 
at  the  debouche  of  the  Dunajec,  and  a  little  lower  down,  boulders  of  granite  and  granitic 
gneiss,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Tatra;  but  these  blocks  occupy  so  small  an  extent, 
that  they  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  plain.  There  are, 
on  the  contrary,  convincing  proofs,  that  these  primitive  blocks  have  not  come  from  the  south, 
but  from  the  north.  First,  their  magnitude  and  abundance  diminish  from  the  Baltic  towards 
the  south,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  the  case  hod  they  come  flrom  the  Carpa- 
thians. Further,  their  southern  limit  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czenstochau,  by  Przedborz, 
along  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sandomir ;  and,  on  descending  tiie  Kamiona,  by 
the  Vistula,  on  Lublin,  Lubartoro,  across  southern  Lithuania,  and  still  further  into  the  middle 
of  Russia.  Ijastly,  the  rocks  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic 
chains ;  while  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Sweden,  Fiiiland,  and  southern  Russia.  The 
observations  of  geologists  on  the  same  subject  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  concur  to  prove  that  they  have  been  spread  over  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Carpathians  by  a  debftcle  flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  but  we  may  here  cite  the  predominating  rocks. 
From  Petersburg  to  the  Dwina  and  the  Niemen,  we  everywhere  meet  with  blocks  of  a 

Kanite  resembling  that  of  Wiborg,  in  Finland ;  another  granite,  with  Labrador  felspar,  of 
gria ;  a  red  quartzy  sandstone,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Onega,  and  tlie  transition  lime- 
stone of  Esthonia  and  Ingria.  In  eastern  Prussia,  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  situated  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  blocks  are  of  a  deep-red  granite,  with  little  quartz, 
calcareous  mica,  and  very  little  hornblende ;  a  porphyritic  granite  of  the  same  tint,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar  (granite  globulaire) ;  a  gray  granite,  with  much  hornblende  or 
syenite ;  a  small  granular  red  granite,  principally  composed  of  felspar  and  garnets ;  a  coarse 
granular  granite,  with  much  green,  gray,  and  red  felspar,  oflen  Labradoric,  with  black  mica, 
and  with  numerous  large,  trapezoidal  red  garnets  (Warsaw) ;  of  syenite,  diorite,  and  horn- 
blende rock ;  of  gray  and  red  quartz  rock ;  more  rarely  of  common  and  hornblendic  gneiss, 
of  common  porphyry,  and  antique  green  porphyry. 

Among  these  rocks,  the  first  three  occur  in  Finland,  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors :  the  coarse 
granite  and  the  syenite  nme  also  from  the  north,  the  hornblende  rocks  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  south  of  Sweden,  or  the  middle  of  Finland ;  the  quartz  rocks  are  exactly 
the  Piall  sandstein,  between  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  the  porphyries  are  those  of  Elfdal, 
in  Sweden. 

From  Warsaw,  on  the  east,  towards  Kalisc  and  Tosen,  the  red  granite  of  Finland  dimin- 
ishes ;  but  the  hornblende  rocks  and  the  gneiss  become  more  abundant,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  tho  porphyry.  We  find  there,  in  general,  few  rocks  of  Finland,  and  many  of 
Sweden.  This  correspondence  with  the  Scandmavian  rocks  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  gar- 
net, epidote,  hornblende,  Labrador  felspar,  the  predominating  hornblende  rocks,  show,  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  Carpathians,  that  these  blocks  do  not  come  from  that  quarter : 
further,  the  red  and  porphyritic  granite,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  chain.  In  connecting  with  this  fiict  the  known  opinion  that  all  the  primitive  blocks  of 
tlie  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden ;  this  dispersion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks,  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas,  becomes  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  singular  of  geological  phenomena;  its  extent  is  immense,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  dispersed  blocks  observed  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Jura  chain,  and  the  tertiary  ■ 
plain,  the  last-mentioned  fact  has  been  explained  by  sudden  debacles  of  Alpine  lakes. 

The  debftcle  which  transported  those  northern  rocks  into  Germany,  Poland,  and  Rnssia, 
has  also  formed  the  marly  clay,  or  alluvial  loam :  it  has  interred  the  elephants  and  rhinoce* 
roses  of  an  ancient  time ;  it  has  broken  up  the  chalk  plains  of  the  north ;  it  has  separated 
Denmark  fh>m  Sweden ;  and  given,  in  general,  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  their  present  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Hausmann,  that  these  blocks 
bsitmg  to  the  tertiary  period,  does  not  seem  plausible. 
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In  re^rd  to  the  river  alluvia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  of  but  mconsiderablo 
extent  in  Poland.  The  Vistula,  as  the  largest  river,  has  formed  the  greatest  quantity.  Tho 
rivers  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  as  tiie  Raba,  Skaba,  Sola,  Wis- 
lolra,  Dunajec,  and  San,  running  almost  entirely  among  sandstone  strata,  which  yield  readily 
to  their  action,  cany  much  debris  into  the  Vistula. 

Peat  is  formed  abundantly  in  the  mardi^  valleys  and  the  great  marbhos  of  this  plain,  hit 
is,  in  general,  of  indifferent  quality.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  sreat  marshes  of  Lithuania, 
and  in  the  district  of  Augustowa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  plain  of  Gallicia ;  and  is  abundantly 
distributed  in  Great  Poland  and  Russia.  Calcareous  tuna,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  calcareous  formations,  is  rare,  in  general,  in  Poland. 

Vokanic  rocks.  The  only  rocks  of  this  class  mentioned  by  travellers  are  trachyte,  which 
Voounds  in  the  Caucasian  chain. 

MitUB.  In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there  are  bnt  few  mines  of  importance ;  the 
principal  mineral  depositories  occurring  in  the  Uralians,  Altals,  &c.  The  following  may  be 
particularized ; — 

(1.)  Western  Uralian  mines.  These  are  situated  amidst  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  and  are  principally  iron  and  copper;  the  more  precious  metals  occurring  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  that  great  range. 

(2.)  Central  mining  district  of  Russia.  This  tract  includes  parts  of  the  ^vemments  of 
Nizne>NovegoTod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Reza,  and  Kaluga;  extending  from  a  little  above  Mu« 
rom,  on  the  Oca,  to  near  the  town  of  Kaluga.  It  is,  in  general,  a  very  poor  sandy  district, 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  red  marl  formation.  Along  it  are  situated  several  extensive 
ironworks;  for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manufactured  where  the  ore  is  raised.  These  supply 
the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  of  the  roost  con- 
siderable is  the  establishment  at  Vixa,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  forest  of  Murom,  belong- 
ing to  M.  Bataskoff.  The  crown  works  at  Tula  exclusively  Siberian  iron :  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.  The  manufactory  at  Kaluga  formerly  attempted 
the  finer  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  failed.  The  ore  of  the  central  mining  district  is  describ^  as 
occurring,  at  60  feet  below  the  surface,  in  regular  beds.  Some  of  the  beds  are  dark  red  and 
argillaceous ;  others  are  mere  layers  of  large  concretions :  there  are  also  regular  strata  of 

{tale  yellowish  brown-coloured  ironstone,  which  is  the  ore  principally  worked.  Of  the  two 
atter  varieties,  the  lightest  coloured  ores  produce  the  most  iron. 

Copper  sand.  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the  Urals  is  a  vast  tract  of  what  is 
commonly  called  copper  sand,  which  extends  through  a  great  part  of  the  governments  of 
Viatka,  Perm,  and  Oufa,  and  completely  skirts  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. The  sand  is  of  a  duil  red  or  green,  and  ia  commonly  worked  for  copper.  It  contains 
fossil  wood  impregnated  with  copper. 

(3.)  Finland  mines.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  Onega,  there  are  ironworks,  said  to  be 
the  most  considerable  in  the  north  of  Russia.  The  only  kind  of  iron  now  smelted  there  is 
the  bog  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  usual  way  to  procure  it  is  to 
drag  the  small  lakes,  especially  those  norUi-west  of  Petrozavodsk,  which  yield  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  ore.  It  is  not  found  spread  equally  over  the  lakes :  often  different  parts  under 
the  same  sheet  of  water  will  affi>rd  ore  of  various  degrees  of  purity.  We  may  add,  that 
there  is  another  gr.iat  ironwork,  of  the  same  description,  four  versts  from  Petersburg,  on  the 
road  to  Riga. 

(4)  Salt  mines.  The  Russian  salt  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  In  Poland,  those 
of  Wielicza  and  Bochnia  are  the  most  considerable,  afibrding  annually  a  vast  quantity  of 
rock  salt. 

(5.)  Coid  mines.  In  European  Russia  there  are  no  considerable  mines  of  coal.  Good 
coal  has  been  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  it  beneath  a  loose  and  half-liquid  bed  of  quicksana  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
unlikely  to  be  of  mcch  utility.  Coal  has  also  been  worked  at  Bakhmout,  in  the  government 
'»f  Catherinoslaf :  but  to  no  great  extent.  In  southern  Poland  there  are  numerous  beds  of 
olack  bituminous  coal,  resembling  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are  ten  yards  in  thickness; 
and  deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  in  the  tertiary  districts,  which  also  aJSbrd  amber.  The 
amber  is  shown  in  that  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  dicotyledonous  tree.  FVom  the 
characters  of  the  tree,  and  the  msects  in  the  amber,  a  former  warmer  climate  is  indicated. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
Russia  in  Europe.  Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  46*'  latitude  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme  arctic  region,  it  exhibits,  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  a  vegetation  verj 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  in  treating  of  other  European  countries.  Tho 
western  portion  is  eminently  analogous  to  Germany  and  the  north  of  France ;  its  northen 
parts  resemble  what  we  have  described  under  the  heads  of  Sv/cdcn,  Denmark,  and  Lap* 
land.  On  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarca* 
tion,  separating  the  northern  European  fh>m  the  northern  Asiatic  botany ;  and  over  this  vast 
surface,  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour;  while  the  short  summer,  chmcterised  by  aa 
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almost  tropical  heat,  induces  a  most  rapid  growth  in  the  vegetablo  productions,  and  as  rapid 
a  decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities;  where  the  widely  extended  and  celebratea  ateppea 
are  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  those  great  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  »ea, 
or  by  the  inaccessible  heights  or  the  Caucasian  Alps.  This  country  has  been  well  investi- 
gated by  the  celebrated  Pulas ;  but,  before  mentioning  some  of  Uie  more  important  produc- 
tinna  d  Russia,  in  general,  as  of  Uie  districts  nearer  the  capital,  we  shall  give  a  short 
ii.V.e^x;h  of  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninsuUi  of  the  Black  Sea,  which,  fh)m  its  geographical 
situation,  climate,  and  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  the  empire  whore  all  the  productions  of 
Italy  and  Greece  niight  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  and  where,  indeed,  many  of  them  are 
indigenous;  nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  effect  so  desirable  a  state  of  things,  save  an  indus- 
trious and  well-governed  population.  No  country,  again,  can  be  better  suited,  to  tlie  Viae, 
Silkworm,  Sesame,  Olive,  Cotton,  Madder,  Bastard  ^firon,  and  other  dyeing  plants,  which 
have  hitherto  been  impo  Led  from  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  a  heavy  expense.  Even  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  country  is  most  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  finest  trees  with  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mountains  fall  before 
the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  though  only  a  small  part  be  employed  in  their 
construction.  For  the  naves,  the  strongest  elms  and  ash  trees  are  cut  down,  of  which  the 
solid  root  only  is  used ;  the  most  beautiful  young  oaks  and  beeches  are  felled  for  spokes,  axles, 
and  even  for  iiiel ;  and  the  full-grown  trees  for  felloes ;  yet  when  the  wheels,  constructed  at 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  timoer,  are  brought  to  market,  they  fi-equently  drop  to  pieces 
within  a  month  after  they  have  been  purchaKd.  Every  winter,  the  Tartars  burn,  for  their 
convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  and  gardens ;  to  replace  which,  the  young  shoots  and 
coppices  are  unmercifully  cut  in  spring;  while  the  windfalls,  and  the  wood  needlessly 
felled,  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  waste  of  young  timber,  the  sale  of  which  ai&rds  the 
chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  with  the  numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all 
the  young  forests ;  so  that  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  clothed  with  lofty  trees,  are  now 
overgrown  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  The  beauty  of  the  spring  season,  which 
contuiues  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  is  well  described  by  Pallas.  At  that  time,  not 
only  a:"  •.  ■  i  'es  gratified  with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  wafted  from  the  gardens  and 
woods  aloi  .  janks  of  the  rivers,  the  last  of  which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  wild 

fruit  trees  -  and  red  Roses,  Lantana,  wild  Vines,  Yitalba,  and  Jasmines  intermingled; 
but  likewise  each  hill  and  declivity,  around  the  champaign  country,  is  alternately  diversified 
with  the  lovely  colours  of  the  flowers  that  everywhere  clothe  the  earth ;  and  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  species  prevailing  on  difierent  hills,  according  to  their  situation, 
aspect,  or  soil,  vary  and  enrich  the  scene.  Thus,  at  a  distance,  whole  sides  of  mountains, 
and  extensive  tracts,  covered  with  red  and  blue,  purple  or  yellow  tints,  relieved  by  a  back- 
ground of  shaded  greensward,  delight  the  eye  with  the  most  fascinating  prospects.  The 
fingrance  arising  ftom  tliis  profusion  of  flowers,  especially  March-violets,  and  the  blossoms 
of  trees,  together  with  the  grateful  odoura  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  embalm  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

The  Tartars,  originally  a  wandering  people,  were  induced  to  become  husbandmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  country ;  the  increase  of  population ;  and,  probably, 
fr(xn  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Genoese,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  lunited  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  for  their  orchards,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
•^-  Uieir  vineyards.    Of  Wheats  they  have  three  kinds ;  summer  and  win- 

ter Rye,  winter  and  summer  Barley ;  Oats,  but  which  scarcely  come  to 
F;rfection ;  Maize,  Millet,  of  two  or  three  diflTerent  sorts ;  and  Chick 
cas.  The  Flax  (Jig.  447.)  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fine- 
ness, and  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Their  Tobacco  is  the  Nicotiana 
paniculata,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  buried  beneath  hay  ricks :  there  they  turn  to  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  of  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  to  which  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  value.  Sesame  used  to  be  cultivated,  and  rice ;  but 
the  Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its  un- 
wholesome tendency.  In  the  gardens.  Melons  and  Water  Melons,  Cu- 
cumbers (of  which  they  grow  a  remarkably  large  Turkish  variety,  sown 
in  April,  and  gathered  in  May,  and  which,  when  filled  with  meat  and 
rice,  is  greatly  esteemed),  Gourds  of  various  sorts,  the  Egg-fi*uit  (also 
eaten  stufl!ed  with  meat),  the  Hibiscus  esculentus,  similarly  treated  with 
the  last,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  White  Cabbages,  called  Ka- 
pusta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  enormous  size,  apparently  quite 
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other  part  oi  tne  worlfi:  they  appear  to 
derive  their  excellence  from  being  watered  and  nourished  by  the  Dshu- 
ruksu,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  the  neighboring  town  * 
Onions,  ttota  the  culture  of  which  many  Tartars  derive  their  wuolo 
support ;  Garlick,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Parsley,  Carrjts,  and  Red  Beet. 
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The  Grape  is  not  only  an  indigenous  production  of  Crim  Tartary,  abounding  in  the  inoun< 
tainous  parts,  sometimes  bearing  oblonff  white  berries,  and  sometimes  email  round  black  fruit; 
but  it  has  been  planted  in  different  valleys  and  districts  firom  the  remotest  periods  of  anti« 
quity.  Strabo  mentions  the  culture  of  the  vine  near  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  care  taken  to 
cover  it  with  earth  during  'the  winter,  or  to  bury  its  roots  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  shelter  them 
ftom  the  cold,  as  indeed  ix  sdll  practised  in  the  vicinity  ot'the  Alma  and  Katsha.  Numerous 
kind!>  are  grown,  but  oomparati\  ^\  .,  ith  little  success,  owin^  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
of  the  people ;  and  they  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  various  causes  and  circumstances. 
Caterpillars  destroy  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  while  locusts  (the  Oryllua  t(aitciu)  devour 
what  the  caterpillar  has  spared.  Annually  does  the  locust  appear  on  the  dry  eminences, 
in  ihe  arid  couthern  regions,  from  the  European  boundary,  as  far  as  the  Irtish  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Al  ' ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  years  that  it  multiplies  in  such  numbers  as  to 
become  per:  icious.  Thus,  a/tor  the  severe  winters  of  1709  and  IP'JO,  these  locusts  were  so 
numerous  in  the  Crimea,  that  they  traversed  the  air  in  prodigiovr  Bwur^s,  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  herbage  and  culinnrv  plants,  but  stripped  the  leaves 
from  their  favourite  trees,  committing  great  ravages,  especially  among  the  vines.  The  clus< 
ters  of  large  but  unripe  grapes  remained  till  the  end  of  September  on  the  denuded  vines, 
without  increasing  in  size,  filling  with  juice,  or  ripening ;  so  that  tliev  were  hard  and  green, 
like  peas,  and  thus  afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  detriment  that  must  arise  from  the 
practice  of  pulling  leaves  from  the  vines,  which  is  recommeiided  by  many  cultivators.  It 
was  not  till  October,  when  the  vines  had  again  acquired  leaves  from  the  collateral  buds,  that 
they  ripened,  thougii  imperfectly,  and  aflbrdcd  bad  acidulous  must.  In  a  winged  state,  these 
locusts  at  length  devoured  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and  the  Fraxin  js  Ornus,  or  Manna  Ash, 
in  particular,  was  everywhere  seen  stripped  to  its  very  summit ;  nor  were  Orange  and  Nut 
trees  exempted  from  their  depredations.  In  the  fMlrwing  year,  these  vermin  appeared  still 
earlier,  and  in  increased  swarms,  spreaduig  over  the  conr.try  in  vast  bodies,  and  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  fiithoms  and  more  in  a  day.  Although  they  prefer  advancing  by 
the  roads,  ot  over  open  tracts,  yet  they  will  penetrate  through  hedges  and  across  ditches : 
their  way  can  only  be  impeded  by  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  are  apparently  afraid  of  every 
kind  of  moisture.  Often  they  attempt  to  cross  by  means  of  overhanging  boughs,  and  pass  in 
close  columns  on  tiie  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs,  v>hcre  they  seem  to  reat,  and  enjoy  the 
refreshing  coolness.  Towards  sunsdt  the  whole  swarm  collect,  and  creep  up  the  plants,  or 
encamp  on  flight  eminences.  Woe,  then,  tc  the  vineyards  where  they  settle  for  the  night; 
and  if  the  following  day  be  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  (in  which  weather  they  never  travel), 
they  not  only  consume  all  the  weeds  and  vine-leaves  in  it,  but,  frequently,  when  these  fitil, 
they  completely  strip  the  bark  a..d  buds  off  the  young  twigs,  so  that  these  shoots  remain 
throughout  the  entire  summer  as  white  as  chalk,  and  full  of  sap,  without  producing  fresh 
foliage.  The  same  fate  awaits  those  places  on  which  they  settle  fbr  the  purpose  of  casting 
their  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  vine-blossoms  continue  closed  the  locust  does 
not  attack  them ;  but  as  soon  as  tlioy  arc  blown  it  devours  the  whole,  in  the  most  rapacious 
manner,  the  stalk  only  being  spared.  Their  favourite  food  is  generally  the  plants  found  in 
vineyards,  as  Carduus  tataricus,  SaJvii\  nemorosa.  Millefolium,  Melilotus,  Cerinthe ;  the  fetid 
and  poisonous  Conium  maculatum,  which  does  not,  however,  prove  fatal  to  them;  the  Aspa- 
ragus volubilis,  Ebulus,  Coronilla  varia  and  valentina,  various  kinds  of  Geranium,  Linum, 
and  Inula ;  Gentauria  solbtitialis,  and  all  bitter  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  locusts 
do  not  prey  on  grasses ;  some  species  of  grain,  as  Millet,  are  also  spared  by  them,  and  Sedge, 
which  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  great  erratic  locust,  togelhe'  with  the  Aristolochia  Clema- 
titis,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  vineyards ;  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  Euphorbii),  Rumex  Pati- 
entia,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Artemisia  maritima.  Contra,  ponti<a,  and  austriaca;  the  rough 
Echia,  all  the  Atriplices  and  Salsoloe,  the  Stellera  passcrina,  the  milky  Sonchus,  Chondrilla 
and  Prenanthes,  Rhus  coriaria  and  Cotir.us,  After  having  consumed  every  other  vegetable, 
they  attack  the  Caper  buds,  the  Beta  Cycla,  and  Euphorbia ;  to  the  latter  of  which  it  must 
probably  be  ascribed  that  many  of  t'.ie  locusts,  firmly  adhering  to  these  plants,  ultimately 
peri8he<l. 

In  the  orchards,  the  Crim  Tar<  .rs  have  a  great  variety  of  fruit  Pears  of  several  kinds, 
of  which  the  Duli  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  top.  Of  Apples,  numerous  wogon-loads  are,  in  the  autumn,  sent  to  Moscow, 
and  even  to  Petersburg,  especially  of  the  sort  called  Sinap  Alma,  or  Apple  of  Sinap,  and, 
as  may  bo  supposed  after  such  a  trajet,  they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  These  fruits  wil, 
even  keep  till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  There  are  summer  and  winter  Quinces ;  with 
a  third  sort,  that  is  cultivated  along  the  Caucasus,  and,  possessing  no  astringency,  may  be 
eaten  raw.  Plums  and  cherries  are  of  several  kinds ;  but  the  larger  description  of  stone- 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  are  scarce  and  indifferent.  The  Service  tree,  the  Cor- 
nel Cherry  tree,  and  the  Lotos  {Diospyros  Lotos),  are  fbund  both  wild  and  cultivated :  the 
first  seems  to  be  generally  prized  for  its  wood ;  and  of  the  second,  the  fhiit  is  gathered  in 
larffe  quantities,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  brandy.    Tc 
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this  list  may  be  added  the  Pomegranate,  Mulberry,  Wahiut,  Hazelnut,  the  Coryius  Columa, 
and  Figs. 

Wit>i  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  mountaind  of  recent  formation  produce  them  of 
small  ate'  I- :,  "vcept  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  but  the  southern  mountain  dis- 
trict, whtji  tie  old  formation  prevails,  abounds  in  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
loftiest  mo  jntains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  Oak,  as  well  as  red  and  white  Beech  trees, 
which  are  cqur.Uy  useful  in  naval  and  domestic  architecture. 

Among  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  Crimea,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Sea  Pine  (PtntM 
maritima),  called  by  the  Tartars  tzaam,  and  two  species  of  Juniper.  The  former  grows 
chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  by  the  sea-coast.  The  largest  beams  affc  -ded  by  it  are  about 
two  or  three  foihoms  long.  Its  wood  is  durable  and  resinous,  but  verv  knotty ;  tlie  resin 
niay  be  collected  in  large  quantities  from  it  There  are  two  kinds  of  Jutiiper,  one  bearing 
red,  and  another  black  berries.  The  former  seems  to  be  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  and  is  a 
small  inferior  tree  or  brushwood ;  the  other  forms  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
wood  smelling  like  Bermuda  Cedar.  Tc  these  trees  may  be  added  the  Yew :  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  and  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  Yaila,  where  it  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  following  umbrageous  trees  occur  in  Crim  Tartary : — ^Two  Oaks,  the  common  and 
the  Cerris ;  the  latter  seldom  growing  high,  as  it  is  eaten  down  by  goats ;  three  kinds  of 
Beech,  which  inhabit  various  situations,  and  attain  different  degrees  of  stature ;  the  Dwarf 
Elm,  which  is  very  common,  and  whose  far-spreading  roots  are  highly  injurious  to  vineyaids 
and  orchards ;  it  is  different  from  the  tree  of  Siberia,  and  its  trunlcs  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in 
diameter :  four  kinds  of  Poplar,  the  white  and  black,  the  Aspen  and  the  Lombardy  Poplais ; 
the  latter  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and  has  received  from  the  Turks  the  appropriate  name 
of  Salvi,  which  is  al&o  applied  to  the  cypress,  that  it  greatly  resembles.  These  trees  thrive 
extremely,  and,  being  cleared  of  the  low  shoots,  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  and  attain 
b  astonishing  height.  Notv/ithstanding  their  solitary  and  often  exposed  situations,  they 
jidve  never  been  known  to  be  shivered  by  lightning,  broken  by  stones,  or  torn  from  the  soil ; 
their  long  and  vigorous  roots  running  to  great  distances,  and  attaching  them  firmly  to  the 
ground.  Their  wood  is  extremely  hard,  but  easily  injured  by  moisture.  The  Linden  tree, 
and  the  Maple,  or  Plane ;  also  the  common  Maple  (Acer  campestre),  called  by  the  Tartars 
the  Spoon  tree,  because  its  wood  makes  excellent  spoons.  Two  kinds  of  Ash ;  the  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  cold,  and  the  Manna  Ash,  the  warmer,  southern  spots.  Several 
Hawthorns,  particularly  the  black-fruited  one,  and  the  varieties  with  brown  and  with  large 
reddish  berries ;  also  the  Oxyacantha,  with  small  red  fruit ;  and  Crataegus  Aria,  torminalis, 
and  orientalis. 

Among  the  wild  fruit  trees  are  the  early  and  late  Apples  and  Pears ;  three  kinds  of  Cherry, 
*  small  sour-fruited  species,  a  light  red  and  s.veet  Cherry,  and  lastly,  the  Mahaleb  Cherry, 
V  'icse  wood  is  veined,  and  diffuses,  when  the  trunk  is  ffelled,  ar  a,wreeable  odour,  resembling 
nat  of  bitter  almonds,  which  the  wood  also  retains  for  a  long  period.  The  fruit,  which  is 
bitter,  and  called  by  the  Tartars  Dog  cherry,  is  tha  principal  ingredient  employed  for  pre- 
paring ratafia  and  cherry  brandy.  Wild  Plum  trees  are  not  very  common ;  but  the  Sloe 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  Turpentine  tree  occurs  sometimes  in  the  southern 
parts,  near  deserted  valleys :  it  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic  ;  the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  equal  to 
a  man's  body,  and  the  wood  resembles  Guaiacum,  both  in  weight  and  colour.  The  Straw- 
beity  tree  (Arbutus)  thrives  only  on  steep  rocks,  exposed  to  a  meridian  sun ;  it  is  more 
prized  for  its  beauty  and  fine  wood  than  for  the  fru'.t,  which  is  deficient  i\\  juice. 

In  the  mountains  and  forests  are  the  following  low  shrubs : — the  round-leaved  Alder ;  two 
species  of  Spindle-tree ;  the  Water  Elder ;  the  Wayfaring  tree,  or  Lantana,  from  the  wood 
of  which  the  Tartars  manufacture  the  tubes  of  those  tobacco-pipes  which  are  in  such  great 
request  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Gordina,  or  Gordovina ; 
two  sorts  of  wild  Rose ;  the  Privet ;  the  wild  Cornel,  and  the  wild  Vine ;  the  trunk  of  the 
latter  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  its  branches  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms  long.   The  Vir- 

Jin's  Bower  (n.ematis  Vitalbn)  twines  around  trees,  and  finally  stifles  them;  its  blossoms 
iffuse  an  agreeable  smell ;  and  Ivy,  which,  however,  seldom  produces  a  considerable  st«m. 
The  shrubs  growing  in  open  situations  are  the  Christ's  Thorn  (Paliurua) ;  two  species  of 
Tamarisk  (T.  ffermanica  and  fefrflnrfro), flourishing  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  weak  kind  of 
Willow,  not  the  Salix  babylonica,  which,  however,  though  not  indigenous,  thrives  uncom- 
monly well :  the  Berberry  and  Brambles ;  the  Elder  and  Ebulus ;  the  Sumach,  or  Tanner's 
tree,  of  which  the  acid  red  berries  are  an  important  ingredient  for  the  preparation  of  animal 
food,  and  the  whole  plant  excellent  for  tanning ;  the  Cotinus,  or  Jews'  Leaf,  so  called  because 
the  Jews  particularly  employ  it  in  tanning  morocco ;  the  Medlar  Thorn,  or  Pymcantha, 
named  also  Devil's  Thorn;  the  Mespilus  Ameianchier ;  the  Judas  tree  (both  the  latter  are 
Bcarce) ;  the  gray  Spirsea,  yellow  Jasmine,  Spanish  Lilac,  and  Italian  Honeysuckle,  Core- 
nilla  Emeru«,  Colutea  arborca.  Saltpetre  Wort  (Nitraria),  Caperbush,  Salsola  ericoides,  and, 
finally,  the  Astragalus  Poterium,  or  Bastard  Buckthorn,  of  the  Crimea. 
Of  .he  plants  useful  to  the  Crim  Tartars  for  economical  purposes,  Pallas  observes  that  no 
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nation  is  better  qualified  to  instruct  us  in  the  nature  and  propertiea  of  esimlent  vegetables 
than  the  Greeks,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  strict  fasts  of  their  church,  especially  in  the 
Rvinff,  to  search  for  every  edible  root  and  herb.  Thus,  they  eat  the  thi:k  roots  of  some 
abundant  species  of  Scorzonera;  of  the  very  nimon  Omithosalum  piloB\im;  of  lAthyrua 
piloBUs,  Chnrophyllum  tuberosum,  and  horde  bulboeum,  which  last  is  culled  by  the  Tar- 
tan  Earth  Nuts;  Airther,  the  sprouts  of  the  wild  mountain  Aspan^fus,  of  Siwmbrium  Loe> 
selii,  and  Cnunbe  maritime,  which  last  greatly  resemble  broccoli ;  and  the  stalks  of  a  species 
of  Heracleum;  the  young  leaves  of  Rumex  Patientia,  and  of  the  Goosefbot,  or  wildOrache; 
of  the  'Vine,  the  Berberry,  and  even  the  acrid  Arum  maculatum,  also  the  Corn  Salad,  or 
Valeriana  Locusta,  that  sprouts  early  in  the  spring ;  Brooklime,  thriving  in  running  waters 
throughout  the  winter ;  wild  Purslane ;  Dandelion,  while  it  is  germinating ;  wild  Celery ; 
common  Garlic,  or  Allium  descendens,  and  several  others.  Or  die  Caperbusb,  they  eat 
not  only  the  young  shoots,  greatly  resembling  asparagus,  but  likewise  the  buds,  fi-uit,  and 
every  other  esculent  part  of  that  shrub.  They  have  not  been  observed  to  use  the  Sea  Cab< 
bage,  though  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Crithmum,  tiie  genuine  Rock  Samphire  of 
Ei^land. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  Crimea,  afibrdinpf  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
and  consisting  not  only  of  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  but  also  of  the  best  vegetables,  recom 
mended  for  artificial  meadows:  for  insti  -?e,  t£e  white  and  yellow  Melilot;  we  white  Moun 
tain  and  Bastard  Trefoil ;  Hop  Clover ;  the  large  red  Trefoil ;  several  kinds  of  Medick 
such  as  the  Swedish  and  common  Lucerne ;  me  Esparsette  of  the  French ;  various  fine 
species  of  Vetches ;  the  Lotus  and  Coronilla ;  tiie  common  Goat's  Rue,  or  Galega ;  the 
common  Buniet  Saxifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Saxifraga ;  the  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  &c.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  champaign  country,  present  good  pasture  for  sheep ;  and,  in  ordi- 
dinary  winters,  the  flocks  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Camels  find  rich  food  in  the 
Centaurea  ovina.  Kali,  and  other  prickly  plants  ^  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  seeds  for  feed- 
ing jpoultry. 

Of  plants  useful  for  dyeing,  Crim  Tartary  produces,  in  a  wild  state.  Madder,  some  fine 

Secies  of  mountain  Goose-grass,  Woad,  Dyer's  Green  weed  in  great  abundance  ;  and,  on 
e  southerr  coast,  even  the  Litmus,  or  Croton  tinctorium ;  the  Safflower  succeeds  uncom- 
monly well  in  gardens.  The  genuine  oriental  Saf&on  may  also  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage :  of  the  four  indigenous  species  o''  Crocus,  two  produce  their  beautiful  blossoms  in  tho 
spring,  and  two  in  the  autumn;  but  noi.e  yield  the  real  Saflron.  The  seeds  of  the  great 
Peonies  are  surrounded  with  a  red  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  affords  a  fine  and  durable  pur- 
ple dye. 

For  tanning,  the  Tartars  possess  valuable  plants  in  the  Sumach  and  Cotinus.  They  mi^ht 
also  make  use  of  the  Tamarisks ;  the  dwarf  gray  Oak ;  the  small  Hornbeam  tree,  which 
covers  whole  mountains;  the  roots  of  the  Statice  coriaria;  wild  Sage;  and  the  common 
Periwinkle  (Vtnca).  In  fact,  no  branch  of  manufocture  promises  to  bc>  more  lucrative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (which  supports  very  numerous  herds  cf  cattle),  than  tanning,  and 
the  Turkish  harbours  present  a  certam  and  profitable  mart  for  all  sorts  of  prepared  leather. 
Amon;  the  plants  delighting  in  a  saline  soil,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  SaltT  ort :  not  only  on  the  Crimean  coast,  and  around  the  lakes,  but  also  in  every 
situatioa  where  the  earth  is  in  the  slightest  degree  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre,  the 
Atriplex  lacinata  grows  in  profusion :  from  the  latter  plant,  several  Greeks  have  acquired 

the  art  of  burning  excellent  Soda,  or  Kali,  which  is  exported 
to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  the  more  distant  maritime  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Numerous  medicinal  plants,  which  are  at  present  obtained  finm 
the  Levant  and  Greece,  might  be  cultivated  in  Crim  Tartary; 
where  many,  indeed,  are  indigenous.  Among  other  natural  pro- 
ductions, genuine  Turpentine  might  here  be  collected.  The  Convol- 
vulus Scammonia,  Paeonies,  the  roots  of  which  are  very  aromatic: 
the  Belladonna,  together  with  those  salutary  herbs  in  fevers,  Cha- 
meedrys,  Chameepithys.  and  Scordium ;  Rue  and  Sage,  Balm,  Pon- 
tian  Wormwood,  Dictamnus  albus,  Ruscus,  and  other  officinal 
plants,  grow  in  abundance  on  the  mountains,  and  arc  very 
efiicacious.  Beside  other  marine  vegetables,  flourishing  on  the 
rocky  and  stony  banks  in  the  sea,  there  occurs  the  peculiar 
Worm  herb  employed  by  the  Greek  apothecaries,  and  which 
they  also  dLstinguish  by  the  corresponding  name  of  Helmintho- 
chorto. 

If  such  are  the  valuable  vegetable  products  with  which  na- 
ture has  blessed  the  south  of  Russia,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
those  of  the  north  are  scarcely  less  important  to  mankind: 
there.  Maize  and  the  finest  Wheats  give  place  to  Rye,  Barley, 
and  Oats ;  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  Vino  io  that  of  Hemp 
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(fig.  448.)  and  Flax,  mioh  Taat  quantities  of  which  are  annually  ezportedi  as  to  form  a 
staple  article  of  trade,  and  which  thrive,  as  does  the  potato,  so  high  north  as  Archangel.  The 
stately  Oak  is  replaced  by  the  graceful  Birch,  and  the  Pinus  maritima  by  the  P.  c/lvestris, 
or  Scotch  Fir.  Indeed,  the  most  common  species  of  wood  in  the  immanse  tracts  of  for- 
ests*  extending  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Pine  trme.  In  some  pUces,  the  pine  trees  grow  to  a  great  height  and  size.  The 
Scotch  Fir  (Ptnus  Mylvestrii)  is  by  fiir  the  'iiost  abundant,  and,  retaining  its  foliage 
during  winter,  gives  shelter  to  man  and  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  '  sst,  and  greatly 
enlivens  the  dreariness  of  these  bleak  regions.  The  greater  the  intern  of  the  cold,  the 
firmer  and  more  dense  does  its  timber  mcome.  This  tree  furnishes  me  peasantry  with 
materials  for  constructing  their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fiiel.  It  is 
from  the  ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potashes  of  Russia  are  principally  obtained ;  and  fh>m 
the  roots  an  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  by  the  peasantry,  by  a  very  rude 
method  of  distillation. 
Next  to  the  Fir  ranks  the  Birch  (Jigs.  449.  and  450.)  of  which  vast  forests  exist  in  vari- 
ous parts,  particularly  in  Finland,  and  about  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg.  Besides  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  fire- 
wood, and  many  household  utensils,  the  natives  extract  a  kind 
of  wine,  by  fermenting  its  juice,  which  is  sold  at  Moscow  at 
two  rubles  a  bottle.  The  bark  serves  to  make  cordage,  fish- 
ing-nets, and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  dyeing  the  nets,  and  tanning.  TLe  peculiar  odour  and 
colour  of  Russia  leather,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  book- 
binders, and  is  said  never  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  are  due  to 
a  kind  of  oil,  extracted  from  the  birch,  which  is  called  diojet, 
birch-oil,  or  birch-pickle.  An  extensive  use  is  made  of  the 
leafy  twigs  in  the  vapour-baths. 


Lsar  and  Flower  of  the  Birch. 


TbeBiitsh. 

The  Lime  (Jig.  451.)  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  rendered  so  subservient  to  the  nee  of  man  as 
in  the  Russian  dominions;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  is,  by  law,  commanded  to  be 
olanted  on  the  borders  of  many  of  the  great  roads;  and  these  tteee  fiunish  the  bees  with  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  in  their  fi-equent  flowers.    Garden-mats,  no  extensively  employed 

•Bee  Dr.  William  Howieacn'i  "Account  of  the  Porert  Treei  and  Timber  Trade  of  Ruitia,"  for  an  tntereattag 
•ecount  of  this  branch  of  the  natural  productiani  of  the  empire,  and  flrom  which  we  would  extract  more  largely, 
did  the  nature  of  the  preaent  work  allow  of  our  doing  so. 
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in  our  country,  and  called  bait-ra».tting,  are  all  imported  from  Ruasia,  and  arc  derived  fVom 

the  inner  bark  of  the  Tilia  euroiNBa.  The  same  aubstance 
afibrda  ropea,  which,  though  wanting  the  aolidity  of  hempen 
cordage,  yet,  being  verr  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  rot,  are  com. 
monly  used  in  many  placea  for  drawing  water  from  the  wolla, 
To  bark  the  limeo  for  tliia  purpose,  it  ia  customary  to  grow  the 
treea  in  rowa,  and  cut  them  every  ten  or  fifteen  yeara,  gener- 
ally in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  time  when  they  a<-e  full  of 
Bap,  which  renders  tlie  removal  of  their  bark  easy,  so  that  it 
is  pulled  oil'  in  lung  stripes,  measuring  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
As  soon  OS  the  bark  is  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place ;  and,  when  required  for  use,  it  is  steeped  for 
several  days  in  water,  by  wliich  tho  cortical  layers,  which  con- 
stitute its  thickness,  become  readily  separable.  The  most 
internal  {Art  is  the  best,  and  is  employed  for  making  cordage : 
the  exterior  and  coarser  layers  servo  for  strings  to  fasten  corn- 
nheaves,  and  for  hay-bands,  &c.  Mats  were  formerly  manuikc- 
turcd  in  France  from  lime-bark ;  but  the  practice  m  now  dis- 
continued :  a  good  paper  may  also  be  obtamed  from  it.  The 
trunks  of  lime  trees,  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  employed 
according  to  their  size ;  the  larger  ones  by  turners  and  tiio 
slendcrur  by  vine-dressers  and  gardeners,  for  their  ladders,  and  for  tho  props  of  espaliers,  &c, 
The  Beech,  Maple,  Elm,  Alder,  Willow,  a;,  i  Ash,  are  the  other  forest  trees  of  northern 
Russia,  fur  the  Oak  is  scarcely  known  there ;  and  these  form  but  a  small  proportion  in  com- 
parison of  the  Pine.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  tho  Mountain  Ash  abounds.  Its  iVuit 
la  preserved  in  spirits,  and  used  by  tho  native  Russians  at  tlicir  ordinary  meals,  salted  with 
other  wild  berries.  The  value  of  the  forest  trees  to  tho  Russians  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Ilowieson,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  "They  furnish  them  with  fir  timber  of  the 
finest  kind,  possessing  the  most  durable  and  dense  texture,  and  in  the  most  profuse  abund- 
ance, with  no  trouble  but  that  of  cutting  down.  Of  this  timber,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  dried  moss,  fitlifled  into  the  interstices,  they  construct  their  isbas  >r 
cottages,  vnpour-baths,  and  otlier  buildings.  In  the  interior,  they  make  little  or  no  use  of 
brick,  stone,  or  lime,  except  in  the  construction  of  churches,  peatches  or  stoves,  and  chim- 
neys. Their  wooden  isbas  are  also  warm  and  comfortable,  and  superior,  in  such  a  climate, 
to  those  built  of  brick  and  stone;  they  are  soon  heated,  and  when  once  tliis  takes  place,  they 
retain  heat  long.  Of  this  timber  their  furniture  and  utensils  are  also  made.  In  large  cities, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  of  late  years,  they  are  gradually  mtroduc- 
ing  mahogany,  which  they  get  from  America,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  by  vessels  coming  foi 
Russian  produce,  which  would  otherwise  arrive  in  ballast ;  and  this  tliey  prefer,  from  ite 
beauty,  to  the  timber  of  their  own  growth,  for  making  fiirniture. 

"  The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  tallow  or  oil :  what  they  can  procure  is  entirely  con- 
eumed  at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and  before  tho  images  ir  Ihc  isbas.  To  supply  the 
place  of  candles,  they  take  long  billets  of  that  species  of  fir  tree  which  abounds  most  in 
resinous  matter ;  these  they  dry  carefully  near  their  peatches,  during  the  tedious  winter, 
and  split,  OS  occasion  requires,  into  long  pieces,  resembling  lath  for  a  house.  When  a  tra- 
veller arrives,  or  when  a  light  is  wanted,  one  of  these  is  kindled  at  the  peatch,  and  fixed  in 
a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives  a  bright  flame,  and  bumn 
for  a  sliort  time,  when  anotiier  is  substituted. 

"  The  extensive  forests  furnish  to  the  proprietor  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenue, 
from  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  turpentine  which  they  afibrd.  The  potash,  or  vegetable 
alkali,  is  mode  from  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately.  When  a  suflficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  collected,  they  lixiviate  them,  and  pack  tliem  up  in  casks.  These  are  conveyed  dowii 
from  the  interior,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  seaports 
where  they  are  kept  in  extensive  warehouses  belonging  to  government.  There  they  arc 
broken  up,  the  ashes  collected  in  Ijeaps,  the  good  carefully  separated  from  the  bad,  and  re- 
packed in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  merchant  who  purchases  them.  In  passing  through 
the  country  duruig  the  night,  great  volumes  of  flame  may  repeatedly  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods ;  and,  during  the  day,  while  travelling  through  the  forests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  tho  finest  tiees  have  their  internal  part  burnt  completely  into  charcoal,  from  the  fire 
ascending  up  the  centre  of  tlie  trunk,  while  the  bark  remains  entire,  and  seemingly  unin- 
jured. To  make  charcoal,  they  cut  down  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately,  form  it 
up  into  large  cones  or  piles  covered  over  with  turf,  set  fire  to  them,  and  allow  the  combus- 
tier,  to  advance  in  a  slow  progressive  manner  for  some  days.  The  cone  is  then  pulled  down 
or  scattered,  the  charcoal  collected  and  sent  to  PeterRbnrg.  Moecow,  and  other  great  towns, 
where  it  is  consumed  in  *^  ^arge  works  of  government,  as  powder  manufactories,  founderies, 
and  in  kitchens,  in  great  quantities.  The  masa  of  wood  consumed  in  these  various  ways 
muat  be  very  great. 
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"  The  forests  supply  turpentine,  with  little  labour,  and  at  almost  no  expense.  It  is  the 
did'orent  species  ot  Fir  tree,  or  Pine,  which  yield  this  article :  it  is  distillea  fix>m  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  roots,  which  are  left  in  the  earth  when  the  tree  is  cut  down.  These 
are  dug  up,  and  broken  into  chips  by  the  iiatchet,  then  put  into  the  boiler,  and  the  turpen- 
tine extracted  by  distillation,  the  refuse  of  tiie  boiler  ibmuhing  fliel  for  the  next  fire.  I)ur« 
ing  the  course  of  the  day,  with  one  of  these  boilers,  a  peasant  will  obtain,  upon  an  average, 
four  to  five  pounds  of  turpentine :  and  even  tliis  quantity  might  be  considerably  increased. 
If  the  number  of  stills,  upon  a  larger  and  more  economical  principle,  were  increased,  the 
quantity  of  turpentine  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon  the  proprietor's 
estate  might  bo  very  considerable,  and  would  much  enlarge  his  revenue. 

"  The  forests  also  fiimish  materials  for  the  roads.  The  young  fir  trees  having  tlieir 
branches  lopped  ofiT,  are  laid  longitudinally  across  the  road,  close  to  each  other,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  or  sand,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Roads  of  this  description  are  formed 
by  tlie  peasantry  over  hundreds  of  versts,  and  through  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  bo 
done  in  a  country  where  wood  is  in  Huch  abundance.  Upon  one  part  of  the  great  Moscow 
road,  however,  they  have  lately  been  collectmg  large  masses  of  stone,  which  they  break 
down  by  fire  of  peat  or  moes  placed  under  them,  when  they  are  rendered  brittle  by  the 
severe  frosts.  It  is  among  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  got,  for  which  Russia  is  celc- 
bratcd.  Mead,  made  ftom  it,  is  in  great  estimation  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  sold  in  the 
towns  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  various  other  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
honey  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  wild  bees  make 
their  hives  in  the  hollow  tnmks  of  tlie  aged  or  injured  trees,  whrre  they  are  sought  after  by 
tiie  straggling  woodmen.  The  exportation  of  timber  aflbrds  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  giand 
source  uf  labour  to  the  industrious  peasantry  settled  upon  the  estates,  and  likewise  to  tltr 
shipping  and  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  These  forests  consist  entirely  of  natural  wood, 
which  receives  neither  the  care  nor  the  industry  of  man  during  its  growth.  Labour,  how- 
ever, might  be  employed  to  much  advantage  in  thinning  and  clearing  away  the  superfluous 
trees  when  young,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  fireely  among  those  which  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  grow  up  to  a  full  size.  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  they 
destroy  each  other  before  they  attain  to  any  cons  derable  size ;  and,  in  that  way,  it  is  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck.  The  wood  of  considerable  girth, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roadsides,  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  has  been  of  late  years  cut  down,  and  little  or  none  but 
that  of  a  stunted  description  remains  in  its  place.  The  timber  felled  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  exportation,  is  now  procured  mm  a  veiy  great  distance,  hundreds  and  some- 
.imcs  thousands  of  verstE,  into  the  interior;  and  tliat  distance  is  gradually  increasing. 
Even  there,  it  bncomes  necessary  to  bring  it  a  considerable  way  from  amongst  the  forests, 
where  it  is  cut  down,  to  the  lakes  or  rivers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  floated  to  tlio  seaiiort 
tov/ns.  Labour,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  of  little  value :  it  costs  tlie  nobleman 
next  to  nothing.  The  peasantry  upon  his  estates,  being  a  kind  of  slaves,  receive  no  regular 
wages." 

The  brushwood,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 

Hazel,  the  Dwarf  Birch  (Betula  tiana),  the  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper :  the  last  growing 

to  a  \aifn  size,  and  loaded  with  fruit.    In  other  places,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 

452        J.  a.  with  various  wild  berries,  especially  the  Cranberry  and 

^n^  w    &  J^i  *'*"  Bruisnika,  or  wild  Bilberry.     These  various  fruits 

flj  ^  f  Jv  F^(3         ^'^^  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  supply  the 

V  JKi>  UAdUO/V  peasantry  with  an  ample  and  constant  addition  to  their 

other  food ;  they  use  them  when  fresh  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  salted  for  winter.  The  peasant  and  his  family 
seldom  sit  down  to  a  meal  which  is  not  one  half  com- 
posed of  these  preserved  fruits.  The  Vaccinium  Oxy- 
coccos  (^g.  452.),  or  common  Cranberry,  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  Great  Britain,  that  notwithstanding  a  large 
supply  from  the  extensive  wet  moors  of  the  north  of 
England  and  south  of  Scotland,  there  is  not  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  the  fruit  is  extensively  imported  from  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tarts. 

StrBSEOT.  3. — Zoology. 
It  is  difficult  to  sep&rate'the  Zoology  of  European  Russia  with  precision  fixtm  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  this  vast  empire ;  although  enough  is  known  to  show  that  each  possesses  peculiar 
features.  The  immense  extent  of  territory  stretching  from  the  icy  regions  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  oontam  bv  &r  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
European  animals ;  while,  to  the  eastward,  the  great  Ural  mountains  seem  to  impart  to  thie 
Fauna  several  of  t^\c<;o  more  xharacteristic  of  Western  Asia.    To  dwell  upon  these  goo* 
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Polud  Marmot. 


gnphie  diatinetiaoa  would  be  uniaiUbl*  to  thia  work ;  we  ihall,  therefbre,  confine  ourselvei 
jO  r  brief  notice  of  thow  animate  which  appear  niora  peculiar  to  European  Russia. 

The  quadrupeds  are  numeroua.  The  dreary  reffiona  of  Nova  Zembla  are  frequonted  by 
the  great  white  bear,  which  wldom  paaaea  beTond  the  limits  of  eternal  anow :  arctic  fuxet, 
and  all  the  polar  animala,  are  likewise  met  with.  Towaida  the  central  provinces,  wolvet, 
orown  bean,  and  the  other  European  animals,  abound  in  the  fbreata ;  but  the  wild  uxon,  onct 
known  to  inhabit  Lithuania,  are  now  extinct 

Three  of  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeda,  all  of  a  smaller  size,  are,  the  Bobac,  the  Souliak, 
and  the  Aloino  or  Calling  Hare.  The  first  ia  sometimes  called  the  Poland  Marmot  (Arcfo. 
mtfi  Bobac)  {fig.  463.) :  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  haro.    Ita  habitations  are  not  so  loftr 

as  those  of  the  common  Marmot ;  it  prefers  a  dry  Boil, 
in  which  it  digs  verv  deep  burrows ;  and  so  careflil  in  it 
to  secure  warmth,  that  it  amasses  as  much  dry  grass  in 
a  single  burrow  as  will  feed  a  horse  for  one  night  The 
celebrated  Piillas  relates,  that  when  the  botMcs  have 
occasion  to  transport  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  their 
burrow,  one  of  the  party,  lyiiiflr  <">  >^  back,  is  laden  by 
the  rest  iu  thn  manner  of  a  cart  and  then  all  proceed 
in  a  party,  drawing  their  companion  by  the  tail  to  the 
common  n'agazme.  It  must  be  confessed  this  story 
aji|>-  ars  so  incredib'.d,  that  the  illustrious  name  of  PaUaa 
alone  induces  us  to  repeat  it 
The  Soulisk,  or  variegated  Mrirmot  {Spertna'phUuB  Citeltu$%  is  the  most  elegant  of  its 
genus ;  being  spotted,  or  waved,  with  white  on  a  brown  ground.  It  ia  partially  camivorouB; 
birds  and  small  quadrupeds  having  been  found  i..  its  hoards. 

The  Alpine  Hare,  or  Pika,  inhabits  onlv  the  hiphest  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
thickest  and  most  sequestered  fbrcsts.  The  instinct  for  amassing  provision  against  winter 
is  highly  developed  in  these  defenceless  little  animals.  About  Augiist  they  cut  and  collect 
large  parcels  of  grass,  which  they  spread  and  dry,  and,  in  effect,  convert  into  hay :  thia 
they  collect  into  stacks  about  seven  feet  high ;  they  then  excavate  a  subterraneous  passage 
from  their  burrow,  which  opens  under  tho  stack,  and  this  road  is  used  to  give  them  accesa 
to  their  provision,  during  those  months  that  a  Siberian  winter  buries  every  thing  under  the 
■now. 

Several  birds,  common  in  Russia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  tlie  laivest  known  species  of  gmuse,  nearl; 
as  big  OS  a  small  turkey.  The  beautiful  Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  or 
Starling,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  bordering  ujxin  Asii; 
while  the  Pine  Finch,  the  Cross-bill  (Jg.  454.),  and  a  few  others 
of  less  note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine  forests.  In  the  plains  hu 
been  found  the  Cream-coloured  Plover,  so  ture  a  bird  in  Britain, 
that  a  specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold  for  nearly  30i, 
This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  European  Bee-eater 
is  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  banks  of  the  southern 
rivers. 

Domestic. .ted  animah.  No  recent  information  has  reached  us 
on  the  precent  breeds  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  The  first  are 
said  to  be  large,  strong,  and  even  beautiful ;  but  the  ponies  of 
Archangel  are  not  larger  than  those  of  Shetland.  The  flocks  of 
sheep  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  many  of  the  breeds  excellent 
Whether  the  camel  is  really  used  in  the  southern  provinces,  as  a 
common  beast  of  burden,  appears  somewhat  doubtful.  The  Russian  greyhound  has  long  and 
bushy  hair,  and  the  tail  forms  a  spiral  curl. 

Skot.  in. — Historical  Geography. 

The  southern  port  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  known,  under  the  name  of  Scythia,  to  the  Greeb 
and  Romans,  who  applied  to  it  especially  that  appellation  which  was  afterwards  so  widely 
extended.  The  expedition  of  Darius  showed  the  Scythians  to  be  exactly  what  the  rudest 
Tartars  now  are, — a  roving,  nomadic  race,  constantly  on  horseback ;  who  fought  flying,  and 
by  their  rapid  movements,  baffled,  usually  in  a  disastrous  manner,  every  attempt  ^  regular 
armies  to  subdue  them. 

The  monarchy  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  about  the  nintli  and  tenth  cen 
taries,  under  the  reigns  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great  At  that  time  it  held  some  inter- 
course  with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  established  religion. 

The  invasion  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  successors  of  Zingia,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
formed  a  fktal  era  in  the  Russian  annala.  The  whole  ooun&v  was  over-run,  its  capital 
raduced  to  ashes,  and  the  people  completely  subjugated  under  the  yoke  of  Oriental  desoot- 
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ism.  Despotic  ideaa,  and  eastern  habits,  derived  firom  this  source,  have  ever  since  continued 
to  prevail  in  Russia. 

T'le  rcHjatabliahment  of  the  monarchy ,  under  the  name  of  Muscovy,  began  in  the  fifteenth 
tentury,  under  Ivan  Yaailjewicz.  The  Tartars,  however,  made  a  desperate  stand ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  series  of  victorious  reigns  that  they  wore  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  great  republic  of  Novogorod,  which  had  held  the  chief 
sway  over  northern  Russia,  was  aWrbed  in  the  monarchy.  A  handful  of  Cossacks  pene- 
trated into  Siberia,  subdued  the  whok  extent  of  northern  Asia,  and  made  the  czars  mastera 
of  an  empire  e(|ual  in  superficies  to  the  Roman.  But  the  monarchy,  though  aggrandised  in 
every  direction,  continued  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  hod  aa  yet  no  place  or 
influence  in  thb  general  system  of  Europe. 

The  civilization  of  Russia  began  with  the  reign  of  Peter,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  enu 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  wonderful  steps  by  which  that  prince  succeeded  in  giving 
to  bis  kingdom  so  ^eut  an  impulse,  are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader.  Hia  patriotic  mag-> 
ntnimity,  in  Quitting  his  throne,  and  labouring  as  a  carpenter  in  the  docks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Portsmouth ;  the  active  spirit  of  improvement  introduced  on  his  return,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  people  wedded  in  tne  most  superstitious  manner  to  ancient  habits,  pro- 
duced a  change  the  moet  rapid  and  striking  ever  effected  upon  any  nation.  Before  the  death 
of  Peter,  Russia  had  taker,  her  station  among  the  civilizeid  powers  of  Europe.  Since  that 
time,  her  improve  .ient  has  procceub^  steadily,  and  her  influence ^has  been  continually  mcreaa- 
ing.  Under  Catherine  and  her  generai>>,  especially,  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks,  the  victorious  wars  in  Germ.iry,  and  the  violent  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
progressively  increased  the  power  of  Russia,  and  brought  her  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  other  members  of  the  European  system.  But  the  events  of  the  last  war  produced  this 
ef^t  in  a  much  more  remarkable  degree ;  when  Napoleon,  after  having  subdued  all  the  other 
powers,  found  in  Russia  alone  one  thai  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  That  power,  at  length 
triumphing,  became  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  by  which  his  empire  was  subverted,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe  re-established ;  in  reward  for  which  services,  she  hesitated  not 
to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  the  booty.  In  short,  Russia  is  now,  by  many  politiciansi 
acknowledged  as  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  European  continent. 
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The  government  of  Russia  is  despotism,  under  which  the  knout  is  administered  even  to 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  who  may  have  incuried  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.  The 
emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  miti^le  this  absolute  power,  and  have 
even  formed  a  directing  senate  of  sixty-two  members,  divided  into  departments ;  but  this 
body  is  entirely  comjoosed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  and  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  that  or  promulgatii:g  his  ukaies  or  decrees.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  to  have 
sanctioned  the  murders  of  unpopular  or  weak  sovereigns,  which  have  so  ftequentlv  stained 
the  Russian  annals ;  and  which  have  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy,  and  been  followed  by 
an  exemption  from  punishment,  which  show  that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  principal 
persons  in  the  state.  There  are  also  hereditary  nobles,  who  possess  immense  estates, 
estimated,  not  by  the  amount  of  lands  or  rents,  but  by  the  number  of  slaves ;  yet  the  titles 
conferred  and  recognised  by  the  government  are  all  military.  The  ranks  of  colonel  and  major- 
general  are  conferred,  in  a  manner  purely  honorary,  upon  professors,  and  even  ladies,  as 
the  only  mode  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  Justice  is  administered  with  con- 
siderable care :  conjointly  with  the  judges  are  appointed  assessors,  who  must  be  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  person  tried,  and  thus  somewhat  resemble  our  jury ;  but  a  general  corruption, 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  despotism,  and  of  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  functionaries,  is 
alleged  to  pervade  this,  and,  indeed,  all  the  ofiicial  departments.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied  that  the  views  of  the  supreme  government  have,  for  the  moet  part,  been  highly  liberal, 
warmly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  moral  exaltation  of  its  people 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

Slavery  is  general  in  Russia.  All  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corners,  are 
cultivated  by  serfs ;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  value  of  a  nobleman's  estate  is  reckoned 
by  the  number,  not  of  acres,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign  power  has  been  generally  exerted 
in  a  beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  their  eman- 
cipation, but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  far 
milder  dian  in  the  West  Indies :  still  the  most  abject  submission  is  required,  and  the  lash  is 
in  pretty  general  use.  They  frequently  agree  wiUi  their  masters  to  pay  them  an  annual  rent, 
or  obrok,  on  condition  of  ueir  being  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  carry  on  trades. 
Muiy  of  them  have,  in  this  way,  acquired  very  great  wealth. 

The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory,  her  natural 
resources,  or  even  her  population.  Tliey  arise  from  a  capitation-iax  of  two  rubles  for  each 
peasant,  and  five  for  each  burgher ;  from  which  the  nobles  are  nominally  exempted,  but  they 
really  pay  it  in  the  person  of  their  slaves ;  a  tax  firom  merchants  of  1|  per  cent  on  their 
tapital;  custom-house  duties  on  imported  goods;  stamps,  coinage,  postage:  government 
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taaumei  alio  the  monopoly  of  dutillation ;  and,  in  Siberia,  the  minoa  are  wrought  on  ita 
account,  and  tlt«  tribute  of  the  lubject  race*  ia  paid  in  Aira :  but  thoao  laat  auurcoi,  auitjcct 
to  the  uaual  iniamana|;oment  and  corruption  of  tlie  agfcnta  of  an  abtsoluto  ffovorninent,  pro- 
duce probably  very  littin.  The  total  amount  ia  auppoaod  to  be  about  13,(MM),(MH)/,  atMrlmK, 
burdened  with  a  v«ry  largo  oniount  of  debt;  the  Kri^atcr  imtt  of  which  buinj;  depreciated 
pepor-niuncy,  tbtti-rii  ((rontly  tlio  o|)cralion8  both  of  tinanco  aral  comniurce. 

The  military  force  of  ICuaHin  in  the  auhject  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  Kuropo ;  and  haH,  in< 
4eed,  if  otficiul  atalcinunta  may  bo  crodiled,  attained  to  a  moat  cnormoua  amount.  Accord- 
nfi  to  them,  it  roae,  in  18'iO,  to  no  loaii  tlian  (Nl),(HM)  inon,  independent  of  tho  national  (funrd. 
One  aimplo  fact  may,  pcrimpa,  aerve  to  refutu  thia  ridiculoua  atatomont,  and  tend  to  prnvunt 
Ruaaia  troin  ovorawinjj  Euro()o  by  tho  iinmonaity  of  her  paper  iiriniea.  When  llonapurte 
penetrated  to  Moscow,  with  i:U),(MM)  men,  ho  outnumbered  all  tiie  forcea  which  Uuaaio,  in 
•hat  utmuat  extremity,  was  able  to  brina  affainat  him.  These  wore  not  eatimated  a^  ;:.'<<<li 
more  than  (X),(K)U  rniMi ;  Nune  part  of  wTiich  was  only  half-armed  militia.  There  mij^ht  bo 
4IMX)U  on  the  Turkiah,  ai.l  a  tew  on  tho  Pcraian,  Oonticr;  but,  certainly,  tho  utmoat  which 
Ruasia  could  summon,  in  tluit  f^reateat  need,  waa  not  more  tiian  15(),00() ;  which  the  troops 
em|tloyod  in  (^rriaon,  in  police  acrvice,  and  in  guarding;  tlio  Aaiutic  fVontier,  did  not  pnv 
bably  more  than  double."'  The  real  strongtli  of  the  Ruaaian  army  has  alwuya  conaiatcd,  not 
in  ita  numbers,  but  in  tiio  posaivo  and  iron  valour  of  its  infantry,  and  the  rapid  and  skilful 
movements  of  ita  irregular  cavalry ;  tiie  Cosancka,  tiio  Diischkira,  and  otiier  Asiatic  nonmdes. 
Its  field  artillery  also  has  commanded  tho  admiration  of  the  beat  tacticiana.  It  has  l)cen 
boaatofl,  indeed,  that  tlio  now  military  colonica,  when  brought  into  full  operation,  will  airuni 
a  regular  aupply  of  throe  milliona  of  recruita.  They  conaist  of  the  crov/n  peasantry,  in  ail 
about  six  millions,  who  arc  formed  into  villagca,  and  aubjected  to  strict  military  (iiaciplino. 
The  head  colonist,  or  llirmer,  receives  fifty  ucroa,  and  a  neat  house,  burdened  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  soldier  and  hia  horao:  thcae,  when  not  at  exerciao, '  nPcd  out  into  actual  aervico, 
Bsaiat  in  hia  agricultural  laboura.     By  thia  means,  in  18:Ji  re  were  organ  iaed  48,000 

troops  in  throe  hundred  and  eighty-four  villages ;  ond  it  was  prujiosed  gra(hiiilly  to  extend 
the  system.  But,  bcaidoa  that  these  could  never  be  more  than  an  ill-diuciplincU  militia,  their 
increase  is  opposed  by  various  obstacles.  The  crown  peasants,  whoae  servitude  bollyro  wu 
little  more  thun  nominal,  grievously  complain  of  the  present  rigorous  coercion,  and  of  tho 
burden  of  supporting  a  soldier-servant,  whoso  aid  ia  very  doubtful,  and  who  ia  more  likely  to 
act  as  a  niasfcr.  It  would  bo  very  difficult  to  ciinure  the  -^nbmiasion  of  thcao  armed  colo- 
nists; and,  at  all  events,  the  number  who  could  bo  marched  out  of  tho  empire  would  be 
limited  by  tho  narrow  amount  of  the  funds  out  of  which  they  could  be  supported. 

To  render  Russia  a  naval  European  power,  in  which  character  she  had  no  existence  at  the 
commcnoomont  of  the  lost  century,  was  the  object  of  strenuous  effort  both  to  Peter  and 
Catherine.  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  tho  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  which  enabled 
Russia  to  become  predominant  in  IwUi.  [The  present  emperor  has  shown  a  strong  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  the  navy,  which  has  of  late  years  rapidly  improved  in  tho  cffecti\c  number 
of  ships  and  men,  and  in  ita  general  organisation.  In  1832,  it  consisted  of  40  aliipa  of  the 
line,  35  frigates,  28  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  nearly  300  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  about 
44,000men.— Am.  Ed.] 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry  of  Russia  is  in  a  very  unimproved  state,  owing  to  her  long  barbarism,  the 
prevalence  of  slavery,  and  the  thin  population  scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  territory. 
These  tracts,  however,  being  in  many  parts  of  great  natural  fertility,  yield  a  largo  amount 
of  bulky  and  useful  commodities,  which  can  bo  exchanged  for  tlio  delicate  productions  and 
fine  manufactures  of  the  south  and  the  west. 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  is  extremely  rude,  and  can  never  make  much  progress  while 
all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depressed.  In  the  interior  the  plough  is  a  wretchc< 
instrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  surface ;  and  tho  harrow  is 
composed  wholly  of  wo(^.  In  the  south  alone  can  the  land  be  said  to  be  really  plougheo , 
and,  even  there,  tlie  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  understood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part 
of  Russia  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain :  in  the  north,  chiefly  of  oats,  with  some  rvc  and  bar- 
ley ;  in  tlie  south,  of  the  very  finest  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the 
granary  of  the  west.  The  plains  of  the  interior,  especially  between  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, are  covered  with  extensive  forests ;  and  all  its  villages,  with  the  greater  part  uf  its 
cities,  are  built  of  wood.  This,  however,  being  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  is  little  adapted 
for  ship-building  or  solid  constructions ;  but  numerous  large  masts  and  deals  are  afforded  for 
exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the  southern 
Bteppes;  but  little  has  yet  been  effected  to  improve  the  breeds:  and  the  distance  is  such, 
that  none  of  the  animal  products  are  exportable,  except  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  bristles. 


•rilie  army  haR  lince  that  period  been  placed  on  •  much  better  footing,  and  tlie  effective  number  in  183iwM 
«ot  len  tban  06(1000  men,— An.  Ed.] 
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Hemp  and  flax  aro  cultivated  very  largely,  and  yield  not  only  the  material  of  the  itaplt 
manufncturo  of  tho  country,  but  a  largo  aurplus  fur  exportation.  Boot  iwarm  throughout 
the  emuiro,  rendering  honoy  and  wax  auperabundant  liiome  wine  ii  made  in  tho  province* 
along  the  Black  Hea,  but  it  ha«  not  attained  any  high  reputation.  Since  1827,  howevefi 
very  great  exertiona  have  been  made  to  ext<<nd  ita  culture,  by  introducing  plantM  both  tVoio 
Bonluiuix  and  the  Rhino;  and  tlie  proapecta  of  auccoaa  aro  nid  to  be  promiaing.  The  miiu 
erala,  which  form  to  great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Ruiaia,  are  brought  chiefly  ftom 
Alia ;  fur  the  European  aide  of  tho  Urali  ia  by  no  meana  ao  rich  aa  the  other.  The  same  it 
decidetlly  tho  coao  with  regard  to  ita  tlira,  die  flncat  of  which  come  flrom  the  remotest  caat 
of  Siberia. 

The  tniinufactureaof  Ruiaia,  notwithstanding  tho  efforta  made  by  government,  continue 
■till  in  a  rude  state.  Tho  most  natioiml  of  them  aro  conrae  fabrica  iVom  hemp  and  flux,  aaiU 
cloth,  duck,  ahceting,  sackcloth;  all  of  which  aro  supplied  hy  Ruaaia,  of  tietter  quality,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  bo  had  elsewhere.  Government,  also,  by  tho  high  rewards 
with  which  they  havo  allured  foreign  manufacturers,  haa  Bucceede<l  in  establishing  ext.enaive 
febrics  of  iron  and  hardware,  particularly  of  arma.  The  chief  leat  ia  at  Tula,  tlie  manufao, 
turea  of  which  are  a  luhject  ot  controversy.  Mr.  Tookc,  and  some  foreign  writers,  repreaent 
their  products  aa  equalling  tho  finest  of  Hirmingham  and  Sheffield;  Dr.  Lyall  aaaerta  tiiat  the 
articles  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  English,  but  yet  that  many  aro  showy 
and  elegant,  and  tliat  the  musketa  have  dono  groatlv  too  much  execution  to  allow  us  to  su|^ 
pose  them  extremely  defective.  Oovomment  has  also  been  able  to  establish  silk  and 
cotton  works  in  the  two  capitals,  but  not  sufficient  for  internal  stippty.  Coarse  wwdlcna,  in 
great  quantity,  aro  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  fhmily  use. 

Tho  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  considerable,  in  conse(|uenco  of  her  largo  aurplua  of  rrdo 
produce,  and  of  tho  extensive  wants  which  luxury  has  created,  and  which  can  only  be  supplied 
from  abroad.  Tho  interior  communications  from  one  end  of  the  cmpiro  to  the  other,  j  of 
vast  extent.  Tho  rivers  which  intersect  its  wide  level  plains  are  almost  all  navigablo ;  and 
those  which  flow  into  tho  Baltic  approach  closely  to  otliers  which  direct  their  course  to  the 
Euxinc  and  tlio  Caspian ;  tho  Dwma  to  tho  Dnieper,  and  the  Neva  to  tho  Volga.  By  a 
channel,  alBo,  which  will  he  nflerwards  delineated,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  navigation, 
with  short  portogos,  across  Siberia.  Furs,  gold,  silver,  iron,  c(}  per,  of  great  amo"  I  id 
value,  aro  Itrought  from  that  part  of  tho  empire :  in  its  extreme  point  at  Kiachta,  the  hine  o 
merchants  meet  tho  Russian ;  and  from  its  border  numerous  caravans  proceed  i  to  the 
interior  of  Turtary ;  while  Persia  is  visited  across  the  Caspian.  The  grand  rendezvous  of 
all  those  products  is  at  tho  fiiir  of  Nizni  Novogorod,  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  which,  both  for 
tho  amount  and  variety  of  the  articles  produced  in  it  seems  to  bo  the  very  first  in  pAirope. 
Hero  tiio  sugar  and  coffee  of  tho  Indies,  tho  wines  of  France,  the  cottons  of  Britain,  meet 
the  silks  and  teas  of  China,  tho  furs  of  Yakutsk,  and  tho  gems  of  Bucharia.  The  quantity 
of  goods  sold  ot  this  fair  amount,  according  to  Klaproth,  to  ninety-four  millions  of  rubles 
(about  15,000,000/.  sterling) ;  a  sum  which  wo  cannot  but  think  greatly  exaggerntnd ;  and 
still  less  cnn  wo  listen  to  Dr.  Lyall  ond  Captain  Cochrane,  who  raise  it  to  double  the  amount. 
The  following  quotations  from  Klaproth  may  give  at  least  on  idea  of  the  proportion  between 
the  different  articles.  Furs,  5,000,(M)0  rubles;  tens,  12,000,000;  silks,  velvets,  damask,  &c., 
23,5(M),0(H) ;  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.,  7,300,000;  muslinM,  and  other  cotton  stuffs, 
5,000,000;  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  2,5(K»,000 ;  raw  cotton  from  Bucharia,  2,900,000;  raw  silk, 
400,(M)0;  pearls,  precious  stones,  shawls,  &c.,  1,280,000;  arms  and  iron  utensils  from  Tula, 
540,000 ;  the  samo  from  Siberia,  10,360,000 ;  alum,  vitriol,  and  other  colouring  substances, 
3,600,000 ;  porcelain,  525,000 ;  crystals,  515,000.  The  foreign  commt.  o  ..^  Russia  is  limited, 
by  its  holding  only  interior  corners,  as  it  wore,  of  inland  seas,  the  o\  i;  ;-j  of  which  belong 
to  powers  independent,  ond  liable  to  become  hostile.  Thus,  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  possessed  hy  its  natural  enemy,  the  Turk ;  that  of  the  Baltic  may  be  shut  by  Britain,  a  pre- 
carious ally.  When,  however,  the  ports  are  not  closed  by  wor,  the  amount  of  the  rude  produce 
exported,  and  of  the  manufiicturos  and  luxuries  of  Western  Eu^jpe  imported,  is  very  large. 
The  amount  stated  for  1830  is  274,312,128  rubles  exported,  and  198,132,812  imported;  but 
Jiese  ore  pper  rubles,  worth  only  about  eleven  pence.  E.«clusive  of  the  above,  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bank-notes  exported  in  IP'10  were  estimoted  at  5,033,452  rubles;  while  those 
imported  were  estimated  at  71,097,160.  Tallow  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  export: 
the  quantity  exported  in  1830  amounted  to  4,091,544  poods  (36  lbs.  each) ;  of  which  3,223,434 
poods  were  for  England.  The  next  great  articles  are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber, 
bristles,  tar,  &c.  Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  cotton-twist,  wine,  dyewoods,  silks, 
Sic,  form  tlie  principal  articles  of  import.  During  the  year  1830,  5690  ships  entered  the 
different  ports  of  the  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  those  on  tho  Caspian  Sea:  of  these,  1081 
ships  were  from  Great  Britain,  1623  from  Turkey,  513  from  Holland,  384  from  the  Ilanse 
Towns,  &c.  During  the  same  year,  5907  ships  cleared  out  from  the  different  Russian  ports' 
of  these  1637  were  bound  for  Great  Britain,  312  for  Turkey,  501  for  Holland,  415  for  the 
Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

The  canal  navigation  of  Russia,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  canied,  has  been  exclusively 
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tho  work  of  government  The  grand  object  was  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Volga,  and 
thus  make  it  communicate  with  the  Caspian,  and  form  a  continuous  navigation  across  the 
whole  empire.  This  was  eflected  bjr  joining  the  Twertza,  a  tributary  of  uie  Volga,  to  the 
Mtsa,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Umen,  whence,  by  the  Volkof,  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the 
Neva,  there  is  a  navigable  line  to  Petersburg.  The  steep  descent  of  the  river  Mtsa,  how- 
ever, presented  a  difficulty  which  even  Peter  could  overcome  onlv  by  a  peculiar  process. 
Water  sufficient  can  be  collected  only  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  all  the  vessels  assembled 
in  the  course  of  that  time  are  summoned,  by  beat  of  drum,  and  shoot  down,  one  oiler  the 
other.  In  proceeding  along  the  Mtsa,  for  33  versts,  they  have  successive  difficulties  to 
encounter ;  and,  as  they  cannot  reascend  Uiese  steeps,  they  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  At 
Petersburg,  the  canal  navigation  of  Russia  had  iiulen  into  considerable  neglect,  till  1817, 
when  Alexander  provided  fluids,  amounting  to  6,000,000  rubles,  to  be  applied  to  its  improve- 
ment  He  created  an  office  of  "  director^ffeneral  of  the  ways  of  communication,"  including 
canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberff,  who  was  appointed  to  this  situation, 
made  a  general  survey,  and  found  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  above-mentioned  grand  lino  of  communication.  Great  exertions  were  requisite  to 
supply  with  water  the  scanty  streams  by  which  it  was  maintained.  One  of  tho  principal 
immpvements  was  the  union  of  the  lake  Schino  to  that  of  Velio ;  an  undertaking  begun  in 
1778,  and  carried  on  with  much  fhiitless  expense,  but  completed  in  1825.  By  this  supply, 
and  those  drawn  flrom  other  quarters,  the  navigation  was  so  much  improved,  that  in  1826,  a 
caravan,  os  it  is  called,  of  1000  barks  ascended  without  meeting  with  a  singlj  accident 
Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  Ihe  canal  of  Ladoga,  though  it  is  still  liable  to  want 
of  water  m  dry  seasons ;  but  in  1826,  when  tliis  deficiency  was  felt,  the  Duke,  by  powerful 
steam-engines,  poured  into  it  tho  waters  of  the  Volkof  and  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  enabled 
the  barks  to  proceed. 

The  canal  of  Lias,  commenced  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1814,  joins  the  Tikhvine,  which 
fidls  into  Lake  Ladoga,  to  tlio  Lias,  a  tributary  of  the  Mologa,  wliich  falls  into  the  Volga. 
This  line  is  navigable  only  for  boats  of  about  20  tons ;  but  it  has  tho  advantage  over  the 
other  of  being  passable  in  botli  directions,  and  hence  is  extensively  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  m>m  Petersburg  to  the  interior. 

The  line  of  Maria  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Konja  with  tho  Vitegro,  by  which  the 
Volga  is  connected  witli  the  Bieloe,  or  White  Lake :  hence  by  the  Chicksna,  the  lake  Onega, 
and  the  Suir,  barks  reach  the  Ladom.  Ihis  affords  a  good  navigable  channel,  but  it  forms 
a  circuitous  route  for  Moscow  and  uie  ulterior  provinces,  and  serves  chiefly  for  conveying  to 
the  capital  the  products  of  Siberia. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  navigation  on  these  three  great  lines,  and  its  value  in 
rubles  in  the  year  1828 : — 
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Other  important  undertakings, — the  junction  of  the  Markta  and  the  Volga,  the  Oka  and 
the  Don,  the  Priepicz,  the  Nicmen,  and  the  Bog,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper, — have  been  projected,  and  some  of  tliem  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  roads  of  Russia  are  not  in  general  good ;  yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  cattle,  enable  the  numerous  caravans  to  move  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  elevated 
causeway  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  unvarying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  bog, 
and  through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  fir.  Being  compraed,  however,  only  of  round  trunki 
of  trees,  oflen  ill-joined  together,  it  L?  in  many  places  exceedingly  rough. 

''.:.;..       SKTt.  Vl.'-Civa  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Russia,  which,  in  1722,  was  rated,  probably  too  low,  at  14,000,000,  had 
rinn,  in  1762,  to  20,000,000 ;  in  1795,  to  36,000,000 ;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000 ;  and,  in  1824, 
to  5(^000,000.'*    But  this  increase,  independent  of  probable  omiBsions  in  taking  the  censuVi 

IneludlnglPoland,  the  total  population  of  the  Ruaaian  empire  in  1838  cooM  not  bo  ieii  than  es,000jll00,<f 
^  were  Id  European  Buaaia.— Am.  Ed.] 
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arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  extensive  conquests  effected  during  the  lapse  nf  this  ceo* 
tury ;  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  more  than  half  of  Poland,  and  the  whole  of  Finland,  have 
augmented  by  nearly  one-half  the  mass  of  the  empire  as  it  existed  in  1722.  The  last  in- 
crease of  4,600,000,  between  1818  and  1824,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  natural 
arogress  of  population,  somewhat  aided  by  eitiigration  from  the  poorer  districts  of  Germany. 
It^ves  a  rate  of  one-tenth  in  six  yean;  and  a  duplication  in  sixty  years;  which,  however, 
i^rds  little  rapport  to  the  auticipaticii  of  M.  Stchekaloff,  that  Russia,  in  1892,  will  contain 
330,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  natural  capacities  enabling  her  to  reach  that 
number ;  but  heavy  chains  weigh  on  her  productive  industry,  which  may  not  be  brokr.n  fat 
leveral  ages. 

Of  these  50,000,000,  European  Russia  contains  only  84,000,000:  about  11,0(0,000 
belong  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,'*'  and  the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  basis  of 
this  ^at  population  is  entirely  Sclavonic ;  a  race  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language ;  by 
a  patient,  hardy,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intelTectutU 
culture,  and  of^  the  characteristics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  last  deficiency, 
however,  wo  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  regard  as  the  fixed  doom  of  any  particular 
race  of  men.  It  appears  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  of 
the  insulated  position  of  this  people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  ctcppes  and  deserts ; 
removed  firom  all  the  impulses  which  have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  There  are  about  3,000,000  of  the  Finnish  race,  occupj-^ng  the  acquired  pro- 
vinces of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  some  tracts 
along  the  borders  of  Asia.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some 
(rf*  the  southern  steppes.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  is  divided,  without  medium  or 
gradation,  into  the  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  be*  ween 
those  opposite  extremes  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who  can  scarcely  attain 
a  place  or  character  in  societv. 

The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by  that  forced  and  imported  civilization,  by 
which  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  fVoin  the  depth  of  barbarism  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement  In  fact,  as  to  outward  aspect  and  manners,  this  body,  especially  that 
great  proportion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  nost  brilliant 
weiety  of  the  western  courts ;  and  among  the  number  are  included  many  well-informed, 
intelligent,  and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  both  as  to  manners  and  intellect,  is 
principally  derived  from  France,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusivf^Iy  spoken  at  court,  and 
whose  writers  alone  are  generally  read ;  but  the  gay  polish  of  French  manners  harmonise! 
ill  with  the  remnants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.  Many  of  the  nobles  boast  a  high  descent, 
tracing  their  origin  even  to  Ruric ;  a  claim  not  admitted  by  the  court,  which  studies  to 
merge  all  distinction  in  military  rank,  real  or  fictitious.  Their  fortunes  are  in  some  cases 
truly  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  The  head  of 
the  Scheremetov  family,  reckoned  the  richest,  is  said  to  have  125,000  slaves,  estimated  at 
150  rubles  each.  The  nobles  generally  spend  these  estates  in  profuse  and  ostentatious 
hospitality ;  combining,  though  not  very  tastefully,  the  open  house  of  the  feudal  baron  with 
the  elegance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxury.  The  gradations  of  ranlc  are  observed  not 
only  in  the  places  assigned  at  these  long  taules,  but  in  the  viands  placed  before  them ;  so 
that,  while  fho  guests  near  the  master  of  the  house  ore  regaled  on  sturgeon  and  champagne, 
those  towards  the  lower  end  partake  of  tauer  kraut  and  black  cabbage  broth;  nor  can  a 
guest,  without  the  violation  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food  that  does  not  belong  to  his  station. 
An  in-..nense  household  of  servants,  amounting  in  country  residences  not  unfirequently  to 
000  or  600,  and  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  silver  plate,  are  the  two  reigning  points  of 
magnificence ;  but,  unluckily,  these  luxuries  are  often  alloyed  by  some  failure  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, both  of  person,  furniture,  und  dishes.  What  is  worse,  an  absence  is  in  many  instances 
observable  of  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which  forms  the  pride  of  a  gentleman.  It  was 
under  Peter  I.  that  Prince  MenzikofT  and  the  governor  of  Ingria  were  whipped  for  pecula- 
tion ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  difliculties  in  which  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  Russian 
nobles  often  involves  them,  are  still  sometimes  met  by  expedients  which  we  should  consider 
as  quite  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  However,  they  have  entirely 
renounced  the  national  habits  of  intoxication,  originally  so  strong,  that  Peter  the  Great 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  ladies  fVom  getting  drunk  ot  a  ball,  but  durst  only  fix  for 
gentlemen  a  limitation  as  to  time.  We  wish  it  could  be  added  that  ladies  of  rank  were 
equally  distinguished  for  their  domestic  and  conjugal  virtues ;  of  which,  indeed,  some  bright 
examples  may  be  found;  but  the  French  modes  of  life,  and  the  dreadful  examples  set  by 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  other  empresses,  have  found  but  too  many  imitators,  and  have 
tendered  manners,  in  this  respect,  looser  than  in  any  other  European  court. 

The  slaves,  the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  mass  of  the 
paoDle=    In  1816.  the  ceasanta  of  the  crown  amounted  to  0,353,000 ;  those  of  private 
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individuals  to  9,757,000;  in  all,  16,110,000.  This  ill-fated  class  is  divested  of  every  right, 
oolitical  and  personal,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  life.  The  master  has  the  full  power  of 
Jie  scoui's^,  whic)}  is  liberally  exercised,  and  of  every  other  corporal  punishment  which 
docs  not  produce  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  indeed,  a  law  by  which  the  master 
may  in  that  case,  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  there  are  marshal's  courts,  to  which,  in  certaio 
cases,  the  slave  moy  app^ ;  but  these  means  of  redress  are  practically  very  prccarioua. 
The  crown  has  done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  forward  emancipation ;  but  as  it  never  Aaa 
ventured  upon  compulsory  statutes,  and  as  the  nobility  remain  rootedly  attached  to  the  good 
old  system,  little  impression  has  been  made  on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.  The  cultivating 
peasant  has  a  spot  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  obrok  or  rent,  which  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  un- 
reasonably screwed  up  by  a  necessitous  landlord ;  but  otherwise  he  labours  and  earns  for 
himself.  Some  villages  have  even  raised  large  sums  to  relieve  an  esteemed  master  from 
tae  pressure  of  necessities  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer 
ihem  to  another  proprietor.  Those  who,  on  payment  of  personal  obrok,  practise  trades  in 
citieI^,  often  attain  to  opulence ;  a  slave  of  Count  Scheremetov  is  mentioned  as  carrying  on 
a  manufactory  that  employed  4000  persons ;  and  a  slave  of  Count  Strogonov  constructed  the 
ICosan  church,  the  finest  in  the  capital.  Still  all  the  profits  earned  by  the  slave  belong  by 
law  to  the  master ;  but  public  opinion  has  established  such  a  bar  against  his  taking  more 
than  a  proportion,  that  it  happens  only  in  a  very  few  instances.  A  certain  moral  degrada- 
tion is  almost  inevitably  entailed  on  their  unfortunate  destiny.  A  profound  craft,  a  sulky 
obstinacy,  a  studious  concealment  of  every  quality  and  possession  of  which  their  nutster 
could  avail  himself,  are  habits  natural  to  the  slave.  He  shows,  however,  a  stubborn  acquies- 
cence, which  somewhat  resembles  contentment ;  an  untameable  passive  courage,  and  a  con< 
stant  thoughtless  cheerfulness  and  good-humour.  The  Russian  slaves  have  a  surprising 
talent  at  imitation,  common  among  enslaved  and  uncultivated  minds.  The  master  distributes 
household  employments  among  numerous  slaves,  without  any  consideration  of  natural  talent, 
or  almost  any  instruction,  except  the  cudgel ;  yet  the  functions  of  each  are  executed  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  correctness.  From  the  period  of  their  subjection  by  the  Tartars,  Uiey 
have  retained  some  oriental  habits ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  use  of  the  vapour 
bath,  which,  under  some  form,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  village,  even  under  the 
frozen  climate  of  Archangel.  It  is  considered  as  equally  conducive  to  pleasure  and  to 
health ;  and  even  in  the  farthest  north,  the  delight  of  the  bathers  is  to  come  out  reeking 
hot,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow ;  which  process,  instead  of  killing  them,  as  might  m 
expected,  is  said  materially  to  invigorate  the  frame. 

The  religion  of  Russia,  so  far  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  is  professed  with  many  superstitious  observances.    The  worship  of  images  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  though  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  prohibition  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by 
having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  face  flat  and  painted.  With  these  representations, 
not  only  the  churches  ore  filled,  but  every  serf  has  one  in  his  coita^o,  to  which  he  pays  sun* 
dry  and  uncouth  acts  of  obeisance.    Fasts  are  frequent,  long,  r  nd  rigidly  oteerved ;  but  at 
the  festivals  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  unfrequentlr 
proves  fatal.     In  no  cities,  perhaps,  are  religious  ceremonies  and  processions  celebrated  with 
such  pomp  OS  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow.    The  long  trains  and  gorgeous  robes  of  the  fwiests, 
the  glittering  insignia  waved  over  them,  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  tapers,  and  the  innume^ 
able  crowds  of  assembled  devotees,  are  said  to  eclipse  every  scene  of  similar  splendour  ia 
Spain  and  Italy.   The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  most  splendid ;  and  next  to  it  those 
on  the  two,  certainly  natural,  occasions,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  and  tbo  first 
springing  up  of  verdure  from  the  long-fVozen  earth.    Russia  had  once  a  patriarch  (fig.  455.), 
almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic  pope :  but  Peter^  jealous  of  hia 
functions,  assumed  them  to  himself;  and  his  successors  have  ever  since 
exercised  them.  The  parish  priests  have  slender  incomes,  eked  out  by 
fcos :  they  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  belong  almost  to  the  lowest  dasi 
o     ociety.     They  amuse  the  people  with  shows  and  observances,  but 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  communicating  to  them  any  moral  or  spiritual 
ideas.  Instead,  however,  of  being  bound  to  celibacy,  they  are  laid  undCT 
an  obligation  to  marry ;  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  rendering  their  con- 
duct more  regular,  but  without  always  securing  that  result.    The 
higher  orders  of  clergy  are  all  monks,  well  endowed,  living  usually 
retired  and  regular  lives,  and  often  possessed  of  considerable  learning ; 
but  they  come  little  in  contact  with  Uie  body  of  tlio  natioa     Of  these 
there  are  thirty-three  bishops  and  arclibishops.    The  secular  clergy 
have  been  estimated  at  160,000,  and  their  places  of  worship  at  lOfiSo. 
Tlicre  are  480  monasteries,  and  156  nunneries.    The  LuUicrans,  estimated  at  2,500,000,  are 
nearly  confined  to  Finland  and  Livonia.   The  Crimea,  and  some  other  southern  districts,  ars 
Mahoiiietan.     The  Catholics  and  Unitarian  Greeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces.    The  RuBsinn  government  professes,  and  pfcnerally  administers,  an  absolute  tolera^ 
uon,  and  even  c(,-<iulity  of  rights  among  tiie  difl'orent  religious  professions :  yet  the  caprica 
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of  despotism  sometimes  issnes  very  tyrannical  mandates.  Such  was  the  recent  one,  pro* 
hibiting  the  Jowd  fix>m  exercising  any  of  the  trades  by  which  they  have  hitherto  gained  ■ 
Rubsistence,  and  enjoining  them  to  apply  solely  to  agriculture,  which  they  had  always  shun* 
tied ;  and  another,  by  which  they  were  banished  from  both  the  capitals. 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian  mo> 
narchs,  who  have  yet  been  able  to  illuminate  only  partially  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which 
their  vast  empire  is  plunged.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises  from  the  names 
of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Bernoulli,  and  other  Gorman  siwans,  whom  the  bounty  of  Catliarine 
induced  to  form  either  a  permanent,  or  at  least  a  temporary,  residence  at  Petersburg. 
French  literature,  however,  has  always  been  the  most  ihshionable  in  the  higher  Russian 
circles ;  though,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Grimm  and  La  Harpe,  the  French  savans  have 
in  vain  been  invited  to  exchange  the  delights  of  Paris  for  t'le  frozen  splendour  of  the  north- 
cm  capital.  The  Russian  is  beginning  to  be  a  written  language :  there  are  sftid  to  be  now 
8000  works  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  number  annually 
published  in  Germany.  Lomonosoffand  Sumorokoff  rank  as  the  greatest  Russian  poets ;  and 
Karamsin,  by  his  writings  in  different  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  has  of  late  drawn 
attention  even  beyond  Russia. 

The  public  establishments  for  science  in  Russia  arc  highly  endowed  and  patronised.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  founded  by  Catherine  I.,  who 
assigned  to  it  a  revenue  of  50007.  The  society  was  regulated  by  the  advice  of  Wolf  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  several  of  the  greatest  modern  names  have  adorned  its  annals.  Gmelin,  Pal« 
las,  and  others  of  its  members,  have  been  employed,  at  great  expense,  in  exploring  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Ca* 
therine  II.,  who  allowed  it  12,0001.  of  annual  revenue,  to  be  employed  in  supporting  300 
pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  best  models  of  every  kind.  The  librai^  has  never  become  very 
extensive,  but  is  rendered  curious  by  the  ancient  manuscript  chronicles ;  ur  i  by  a  collection 
of  Chinese  works,  amounting  to  2800.  The  museum  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar 
features  derived  from  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  particularly  a  vast  mass  of  native 
iron  found  in  Siberia,  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  gigantic  animals;  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  implements  of  ^he  rude  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  the  ornaments 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai.  The  imperial  library  is  also  extensive ;  and  a  fine  cabinet 
of  paintings  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crozat  collection,  the  Houghton, 
formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  others  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  university  of  Pe- 
tersburg was  founded  in  1804,  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of 
130,000  rubles. 

The  Russian  habitations,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the  public 
buildings,  which  are  all  erected  by  the  crown,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  display  a  magnificence  elsewhere  unrivalled.    All  the  others  (,^g.  458.)  are 

miserable  in  the  extreme,  calling  to  mind  the 
first  rude  eflbrts  of  man  a^er  he  came  out  firom 
the  hollow  of  the  oak.  They  consist  merely  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  not  even  formed  into  logs, 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and  clay,  and 
the  ligh*.  usually  admitted  by  square  open  cran- 
nies :  thus  they  resemble  casual  piles  of  timber 
rather  than  human  dwellings.  Hence  the 
lown,"  because  the  felling  of  the  timber  is  the 
only  arduous  part  of  the  process. 

The  national  amusements  are  chiefly  those  afibrded  by  the  ice ;  fat  here,  as  all  over  the 
NoHh,  the  gayest  season  is  when  its  impenetrable  surface  covers  all  the  earf-  and  the  waters. 
The  Neva  is  entirely  occupied  by  parties  skaiting,  running  sledge-races,  a..d  enjoying  other 
sports  of  the  season.  A  fiivourite  diversion  is  afforded  by  the  ice-hills,  on  whose  sides  ore 
formed  steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  adventurer  throws  himself,  seated  on  a  ma- 
chine which  he  guides  with  surprising  skill.  Swinging  is  another  Russian  diversion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  common  ones  of  dancing,  and  of  a  national  music,  which,  with  the 
songs  and  ballads  to  which  it  is  sung,  is  very  plaiucive  and  pleasing. 

The  national  dress  of  Russia  consists  of  e  bng  coat  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
with  numerous  tucks  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist;  a  vest  of  coloured  linen,  leaving  the  neck 
bare;  thin  boots,  or  shoes,  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  In  winter,  a  sheepskin  pelisse  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  coat  The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  now  formed  studiously  on  the  Euro- 
pean model,  though  no  other  part  of  Europe  can  rival  the  gorgeous  robes  worn  by  the  nobles 
and  bishops  on  public  occasions,  or  the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  covers  their  persons, 
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chronicles  use  the  expression  "  cutting  a 


making  them  appear  all  in  a  blaze. 
Tlie  -taplo  foou  of  tht 


he  Russian  peasants  con?  ats  of  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage  broth, 
thickened  with  oatmeal,  whici:  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  with  horror,  but  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Lyall,  may  be  mode  far  from  unpalatable ;  sometimes  salted  or  frozen  fish.  The  fitondinff 
drink  is  their  favourite  quast,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal.    The 
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rich  cover  their  tables  profluely  with  French  wines  and  the  most  dellcote  dishes,  amans 
which  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  and  veal  from  Arcliangel,  are  highly  valued.  The  preli'"'"*— 
use  of  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  brandy,  as  a  whet,  is  as  general  here  as  in  Scandinavia. 
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The  grand  local  division  of  Russia  is  into  provinces,  and  these  into  ^vemments.  The 
provinces,  equal  in  extent  to  great  kingdoms,  are,  the  East  Sea  Province,  Great  Russia, 
Lit.de  Russia,  South  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kasan.  This  lact  has  of  late  been  often 
considered  as  Asiatic ;  yet  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  boundaries,  lead  us 
to  agree  with  Arrowsmith,  who,  in  his  last  Atlas,  has  made  it  European.  West  Russia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  belong  to  Poland. 

The  East  Sea  i^rovince  forms  no  part  of  the  origmal  domain  of  Muscovy.  It  consists  of 
provinces  conquered  chii  fly  froni  Sweden.  Ingria  (now  Petersburg),  Livonia,  and  Esthonia 
were  wrested  by  Peter  from  Charles  XII.,  at  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  his  adventurona 
career;  Finland:  by  Alexander,  during  his  unjust  invasion,  in  the  last  war;  Cburland  irom 
Poland,  previciUR  to  the  partition.  These  provinces  form  a  flat  dreary  country,  buried  in  snow 
during  half  the  year,  covered  with  gloomy  forests  of  birch  and  pine,  and  yielding  only  in 
frvourable  spots  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  oats  and  rye.  Yet,  from  the  moment  of  theii 
acquisition,  Uiey  were  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  K.ussian  crown.  They  opened 
to  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct  maritime  communication  \;ith  the  civilized  world.  To 
this  quarter,  therefore,  the  seat  of  government  was  immediately  transferred :  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  within  its  precincts  Peter  erected  his  new  capital 

Petersburg  (Jig.  457.),  the  entire  creation  of  its  great  founder,  is  built  altogether  upon  a 

flain ;  and  is  the  most  regular,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  splendid  capital  in  the  world, 
t  has  no  old,  dirty,  irregular  quarter,  abandoned  tc  Irafllc,  and  shunned  by  all  the  opulent 
and  refined ;  no  straggling  suburbs.  It  is  "a  city  of  new  palaces;"  wanting  thus,  however, 
IJhe  aolenn  and  venerable  efibct  produced  by  structures  that  belong  to  a  former  age.  Exceph 
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too,  a  few  of  the  palaces  and  public  edifices,  which  are  of  marble  and  grvAite,  it  is  built  of  brick, 
covered  with  a  plaster  resembling  stone,  but  which  can  never  have  its  rich  and  substantial 
effect  Petersburg  is  built  cntirelv  amid  the  waters;  it  occupies  the  south  and  north  banks 
of  the  Neva,  comprising  several  large  islands  enclosed  by  its  channeL    The  ground  on 

457 
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which  it  stands  being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  river,  it  in  exposed  to  a  dreadful  danger,^— 
that  of  inundation.  When  a  strong  and  continued  west  wind  blows  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Neva  rises  sometimes  eight  feet,  and  overflows  the  whole  city.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  raising  of  the  ground,  and  various  precautions,  had  diminished  the 
hazard  of  this  calamity ;  but  it  took  place,  in  1824,  on  a  more  awful  scale  than  ever.  For 
two  days  Petersburg  and  its  neiglibourhood  were  covered  as  with  a  sea,  in  which  wagons, 
furniture,  boats,  provisions,  even  wooden  novses  and  coffins,  floated  in  confused  masses. 
Eight  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was 
immense. 

The  streets  and  ediflces  are  divided  into  several  compartments,  separated  from  each  otlior 
by  the  interposed  channels  of  the  Neva.  The  principal  is  what  is  called  the  Admiralty 
quarter.  It  is  situated  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Neva,  which,  here  forming  a  species  of 
elbow,  converts  tlie  quarter,  as  it  were,  into  a  large  triangle.  It  is  faced  towards  the  river 
by  a  most  magnificent  granite  quay,  extending  three  miles  in  length.  Here  are  grouped  all 
the  most  magnificent  structures  of'^Petersburg,  wliich  resemble  a  vocit  range  of  palaces ;  and, 
to  those  who  enter  from  the  desert  country  around,  produce  the  effect  of  enchantment.  The 
Admiralty  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  presents,  perhaps,  the  longest  facade  in 
Europe,  richly  ornamented,  though  not,  throughoul,  in  tiie  purest  taste.  Three  broad  and 
fine  streets,  about  two  miles  long,  branch  from  this  central  edifice,  which  terminates  the 
vista  of  each.  The  grandest  structure,  however,  is  the  imperial  winter  palace,  450  feet  long, 
380  broad,  and  which,  with  an  adjoining  wing  called  the  Hermitage,  contains  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  imperial  collections.  On  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  still  richer  materials,  is  the 
marble  palace,  resting  on  a  basement  of  granite,  and  roofed  with  copper.  The  new  bank  is 
also  considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Petersburg.    But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the 

cathedral  church  of  Kasan  {^g.  458.),  in  the 
second  Admiralty  quarter,  one  of  the  most  splen* 
did  structures  that  modern  art  has  produced.  It 
was  begun  in  1800,  and  finished  in  fifleen  years, 
at  an  expense  of  15,000,000  rubles.  The  design, 
though  good,  was  not  the  very  best  ''at  was  pre- 
sent^; but  being  the  production  fa  Russian 
slave,  feelings  of  patriotism  caused  ii  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  was  executed  entirely  by  Russian  work- 
men, and  of  materials  which,  though  of  the  rich- 
est description,  were  ail  furnished  within  the 
CdUwdrai  Church,  Peteriburg .  empire.    The  cupola  is  criticised  as  too  small,  and 

some  other  defects  are  pointed  out ;  but  the  fores* '  f  150  columns  in  front  combines,  with  its 
splendour,  a  purity  of  taste,  which  could  scarcely  aave  been  expected  from  a  semi- barbarian 
artist.  All  the  materials  and  ornaments  are  of  the  richest  description  'n  the  same  quarter 
is  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  chiefly  remarkable  lor  the  mass  of  black 
marble  on  which  it  is  placefl,  lyeighing  lijOO  tons,  and  in  this  respect  incomparable.  The 
Vasili  Ostrov  (Basil's  Island)  is  the  chief  insular  compartment,  containing  the  custom-house, 
exchange,  and  othc:  establishments  for  commerce;  and,  by  a  singular  combination,  the 
academics  of  science  and  art.  The  island  wliich  bears  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
quarter  of  Wihorg,  on  the  northern  bank,  include  the  remains  of  what  was  the  original  city, 
or  ratlier  village,  with  large  a'Iditions,  but  still  retaining  more  of  a  rural  character  than  the 
rest  The  Foundery  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  large  establishments  bearing  its  name, 
out  still  more  by  a  very  superb  structure  of  Catherine,  called  the  Taurida  palace.    At  t'^e 
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end  of  a  vostibule  and  hall,  ^t^!h  of  immense  extent,  and  adorned  with  vaat  rani][esor 
columns,  stntues,  and  varvj,  ap  cur  gardens  which,  in  winter,  while  all  the  world  without 
is  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  prescri ,  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  summer.  Being  enclosed  in  a 
spaoiotis  ssloon,  they  may  be  co'  sidered  as  a  vast  conservatory.  The  islands  and  opposite 
ba-'iliH  "1^  M-"'  Neva  aie  connecti  I  only  by  pontoons,  or  bridges  of  boats,  which,  on  the  ap- 

fro.v''i  ">  IP,  are  removed  in  tvo  or  three  hours;  and  the  ice  then  supersedes  every  other 
rii'gi  M.  Coxo  saw  a  magnificent  design,  by  a  Russian,  of  a  wooden  bridge  "'  .tn  a  single 
arcli,  to  Tan  the  breadth  of  1000  feet;  but  it  has  never  been  executed.  Tjie  ^pulation  of 
Petrr8bui|[  amounted,  according  to  the  Gazette,  iu  May,  1829,  to4*s'"v,*  iKJ,  i:icIi>.<iJi)  i;  mili- 
tary. In  1764  ii  vas  only  164,D''0.  Of  these,  only  about  340,000  *!•<.  t,ic;tioiiar>  ;  as  ">^mK' 
beloti^  to  the  naval  and  militaiv  services,  and  25,000  are  foreigner  TiK'  ""fginal  f^innis!: 
inhalntanta  do  not  now  exceed  4fN000.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  bciiiri;  i"  ■  'Jn,  '■Ji'j  city  i' 
supplied  from  a  great  d)stance ;  with  cattle  from  the  Ukraine ;  grain,  and  tivun  timiier  Uu' 
from  the  provinces  on  !h  Volga,  yet  the  sure  demand  pr- duces  a  •'  jady  e  'j/i/.  •"  terb 
burg  is  a  place  of  very  groat  t  vide.  The  value  of  tlu  iniports,  in  1330,  aracuuiwl  to 
145,000,000  rubles,  and  of  tlie  ejmorts  to  lll,v/0(),O^JO  ditto.  During  the  same  year,  14ja 
ships  cif  ired  out  from  Potcrsburt;-  of  which  7r>3  were  Britu-i.  Mosi  i<art  of  th«  foreign 
trade  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  i(  toi/rn  merchmis.  of  whom  k\<  'Dnglish  are  the  prinoipal, 
Among  the  environs  of  Petersburg-  we  may  iini.-oa  the  pplaces  of  Oranienbauni,  Peter- 
hoff,  and  Czarskoje-Selo ;  which  ar(j  imncly  spacion.M  country-houses,  with  fij,Teeable  gcrd'  ?s 
in  the  English  style  attaclied  to  »hom,  A  much  more  imp  :;  int  of;'x;t  is  Cronatadt,  a?  i.:ie 
jnouth  of  the  Neva,  the  grand  naval  arsen:!  of  the  enp  r.?.    I'hf!  t'citificr.tions  on  the  sea-;;!? 
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of  ^.hi!  thro?  iuir'wurs,  wi!;  contain  600  sail.  Although  Ru-.:sio.  be  consici~red  so  great  a 
maguziiic  r.r»  aul  -Inrns,  tiio  construction  of  ships  of  v/ar  is  Dy  no  vaean.'i  vei-y  cheap,  as  the 
nortlitin  pro\  •  .ih  nrw'uc";  only  fir,  nr.d  oak  must  be  brought  from  Kasan,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia.     I'he  popiuaiicri    *  (/Winstviif  ■.!  about  40,000. 

Tho  proviiicer  u^  Hio  sociborn  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  flat,  interspersed  with  lakes 
end  mar5?hps;  but  ti  j^  contain  man/  fertile  tracts,  which,  if  bettor  cultivated,  might  yield 
pleni  iu'.Iv  *fi3  \:f.v\-;  'ands  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  They  were  acquired  in  the 
thirtf; "^tii  lind  fourteenth  coTit.iries  bj  the  Teutonic  knights;  tui'l  the  higher  and  rulinn 
popalat'oii  theiicefoith  became  German :  while  the  Finns,  tho  naiivos,  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  vassalage,  in  whicli  tiiey  still  "emain.  They  were  then  s.;cccssively  conquered  by 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  nobility  still  enjoy  some  privileges,  and  meet  in  provincial 
states ;  but  the  peo^^antry  are  oppressed,  notwithstanding  efforts  made  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment  ibi  their  relief.  Rijra,  the  cajiital  of  Courland,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  tho 
North.  The  imports,  in  1828,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  15,509,0(M")  rubles;  the  exports, 
to  38,826.000  rubles:  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  was  1162;  llioso  which  went  out, 
1130.  More  than  two-thirds  o.'"  its  trade  is  with  England,  tho  rest  cliiefly  with  Holland  and 
Denmark.  Riga  is  very  mucli  a  Gerr m  town,  neat  and  well  built,  without  any  remarkablo 
features.  There  are  snme'fecii-ntific  establishments.  Dorpat  is  an  agreeable  town,  situated 
in  tho  best  part  of  Livonia,  l.avinnf  a  pretty  brisk  inland  trade,  and  being,  since  1802,  the 
seat  of  a  well-endowed  university.  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia,  is  an  old  irregular  town, 
tolerably  fortified,  and  with  an  excellcut  harbour,  where  there  is  some  trade  in  the  usual 
Russian  staples,  Narva,  a  nent  Gormen-looking  place,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
Confcrlcracy,  and  still  retaining  some  trade,  is  chieflv  distinguished  for  the  signal,  though 
ultimately  fruitless,  victory  here  gained  by  Charles  Xll.  over  his  groat  rival. 

Finland,  a  rucent  ill-acquired  possession,  seems  now  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire 
The  Finns  are  still  attached  to  Sweden ;  but,  being  well  treated,  their  trade  protected,  and 
tlieir  national  customs  rjspected,  they  acquiesce  with  tolerable  patience.  The  country  i 
almost  a  counterpart  of  Sweden;  "a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  abounding  in  forests  of  a\ 
rnd  beech,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  thickly  overspread  with  siiattered  frag- 
ments of  granite.  During  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  uniform  surface  of  snow  and 
ice,  in  which  the  roads  are  marked  by  boughs  of  fir  laid  along  them.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  then  entirely  frozen  over,  and  sledges  drive  across  it,  beat- 
ing for  themselves  a  smooth  and  hard  road,  which  is  only  a  little  dangerous;  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  season.  The  Finns  are  a  race  by  themselvr  and  speak  a  language 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  < 
Asiatic.    They  are  on  the  whole  a  patient,  laborious,  well-dispos(;>. 

Abo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  promontory  which  connects  ,i 
Finland;  a  fortunate  po^'Hon,  wliich  enables  it  to  carry  on  ill  th< 
city,  however,  ha>'  bee.   '    1  waste  by  a  recent  fire,  whica  .  .  -   • 
museum,  and  library,  :         any  other  public  edifices.*    IT-.   ;..: 
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of  some  magnitude,  but  is  chiefly  important  from  the  vicinity  of  Swcaborg,  tho  northerc 
Gibraltar.  This  fortress  is  composed  of  three  islands,  united  to  each  other  oy  bridges;  the 
works  are  partly  blasted  from  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of  the  granite  which  composes  it. 
They  mount  upwards  of  800  pieces  of  cannon,  and  can  accommodate  12,000  men ;  while  a 
well,  sunk  in  the  rock,  secures  it  against  any  danger  from  the  want  of  water.  All  these 
advantages  of  nature  and  art  have  been  fruitless ;  and  Sweaborff,  on  each  occasion,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  was  surrendere*!  by  treachery.  Wiborff,  the 
eupital  of  all  that  part  of  Finland  which  Peter  the  Great  rendered  Russian,  and  of  all  that 
region  before  Petersburg  existed,  presents  some  marks  of  former  splendour.  Tavasthus  is  a 
ruuo  wooden  town,  forming  a  sort  of  capital  of  tho  wide  marshy  plains  of  interior  Finland. 

Great  Russia  is  tho  most  extensive  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  forms  the  great 
interior  mass  of  what  was  the  original  Muscovy,  and  presents  the  native  race  and  habits  in 
their  u  jfnost  purity.  The  northern  part  corresponds  to  Sweden  and  Lapland ;  it  is  hilly,  and 
wooded;  and  though  covered  during  more  than  half  the  year  with  snow,  yet  in  its  better 
tracts  It  produces  oats,  even  beyond  its  own  consumption.  The  middle  region  forms  an 
expansive  wcll-watereid  plain,  abounding,  though  in  a  somewhat  rough  shape,  with  corn, 
cattle,  timber,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Moscow  (Jig.  450.),  the  ancient  and  interior  capital,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 

city  that  exists,  either  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  It  presents  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  whatever  is  most  striking  in 
both  continents.  It  surpasses  in  splen- 
dour the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  in  poverty  its  poorest  villages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  happy  image  of  the 
Prince  de  Lignc,  "  it  looks  exactly  as 
if  some  400  old  castles  of  the  nobles 
had  been  transported  thither,  each 
bringing  its  little  attendant  village  ot 
wooden  cottages.  Wretched  hovels 
are  blended  with  large  palaces;  cot- 
tages of  one  story  stand  next  to  the 
most  superb  and  stately  mansions ;  many  brick  structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops ; 
gome  of  the  wooden  houses  are  painted ;  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs." — "  One  might 
imagine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  that  all  tho  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building  by 
way  of  representative  to  Moscow :  timber  huts  ftom  regions  beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered 
palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol :  mosques  fhjm  Constan- 
tinople; Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia;  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  verandas  from  China; 
cabarets  from  Spain;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France;  architectural  ruins 
from  Rome ;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples ;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.  Some 
parts  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  and  the  traveller  is  tempted  to  ask.  Where 
13  Moscow  1  till  he  is  told.  This  is  Moscow."  "Hero  are  seen,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
"wide  and  scattered  suburbs,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces, 
timber-yards,  warehouses ;  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire. 
In  other  quarters  the  throng  is  so  immense,  that  the  traveller  asks.  What  cause  has  convened 
such  a  multitude  1  and  learns  that  it  is  the  same  every  day.  At  some  points,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Kremlin,  where  all  its  deformed  features  are  hidden,  and  the  eye  roves  over 
tlie  towers,  domes,  anil  spires  of  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  Moscow  presents  an  aspect 
of  rude  and  varied  magnificence,  wnich  scarcely  any  other  capital  can  equal." 
The  sumptuous  edifices  of  Moscow  are  very  numerous,  as,  notwithstanding  the  transference 

of  the  government  to  Petersburg,  the 
greater  number  of  the  nobles  still  make 
it  their  residence.  Many  of  their 
palaces  are,  or  were,  truly  magni- 
ficent ;  that  of  the  Pascof  family,  per- 
haps, the  most  strikingly  so.  The 
Kremlin  (fig.  460),  however,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  tlie  edifices 
of  this  extraordinary  city.  It  is  a  sort 
of  enclosed  town,  which,  besides  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  contiins 
the  two  magnifircnt  churches  of  St. 
Nicholrs  and  the  Assumption,  numer- 
ous chapels,  government  offieen,  houses 
of  the  priests  and  other  public  fiinctionaries.    Its  original  style  and  pavilion-like  aspect  are 
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decidedly  Asiatic ;  yet  there  are  extemive  portions  constructed  in  the  Grecian  st^le.  "  Hero 

a  pogoda,  there  an  arcade.  In  some  parts  richness,  and 
even  eloirance ;  in  others  barbarism  and  decay.  It  is  a 
jumble  or  magnificence  and  ruin  ;  old  buildings  repaired, 
and  modern  utructures  not  completed ;  half-open  vaults, 
and  mouldcrine  walls,  and  empty  caves,  amid  white< 
washed  brick  buildings,  and  towers  and  churches  with 
glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes."  A  Russian  artist 
presented  to  Catherine  a  most  superb  model,  which,  at 
the  expense  of  7,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/.  sterling,  would 
have  harmonised  the  whole  into  one  palace,  uie  most 
mpunificent  in  the  world ;  but  very  small  progrcHj  was 
made  in  tlic  execution.  Among  the  wonders  of  Moscow 
is  the  greatest  bell  (^g.  401.)  in  the  world;  67  feet  io 
circumference,  weighing  more  than  22,000  tons,  and 
worth  about  70,000^ ;  but  no  intention  of  ever  suspend- 
ing it  seems  to  be  entertained.  Another  wonder  is,  the 
great  gun,  in  which  a  man  may  sit  upright ;  but  fVom 
which  not  a  shot  was  ever  fired.  The  Church  of  St  Basil 
(Jig.  462.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  struc- 
tures, from  the  completely  Tartar  style  of  its  numerous 
and  heavy  cupolas,  surmounted  with  gilded  crucifixes.  It  is  a  work  of  piety  for  individuals 
to  bestow  large  sums  to  gild  or  paint  one  of  the  numberlees  domes  of  the  churches,  each 
according  to  his  peculiar  taste ;  whence  arises  a  brilliant  and  fantastic  variety. 
The  stury  of  Moscow  has  been  singularly  eventf\il.    She  has  passed  through  alniost 

unparalleled  vicissitudes  of  war  and  devastation ; 
but  her  recent  scenes  of  glory  and  calamity  have 
surpassed  all  those  which  preceded.  The  burn- 
ing of  Moscow  is  well  remembered  as  the  mark- 
ing event,  which  turned  against  the  all-grasping 
usurper  the  tide  of  fortune.  Napoleon,  when  he 
entered  Moscow,  did  not  find  it  burning.  The 
Russians,  in  retiring,  lefl  merely  the  combustible 
materials  deep  lodged,  and  sure  to  break  forth. 
The  flames  soon  appeared,  and,  aided  by  strong 
winds  from  opposite  quarters,  gained  hourly  new 
strength,  till  they  wrapped  that  vast  capital  in 
one  blaze  of  fire.  Its  proud  and  gilded  domes 
either  fell  to  the  ground,  or  stood  solitary  amid 
surrounding  ruin.  The  city  thus  rendered  un- 
tenable. Napoleon  was  fbrced  to  commence  that 
retreat,  in  which  a  great  part  of  his  army  perish- 
ed. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Russian  government 
•tQl  renounce  the  glory  of  this  sublime  sacrifice,  anc^  represent  Mosccv  as  burned  by  the 
French.  When  Mr.  James  visited  the  city,  in  1814.  the  whole  space  oi  25  miles*  circum- 
ference presented  the  most  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.  "  A  few  shops  and  inns  had  been 
laiilt,  ami  looked  like  spots  in  the  wide  waste ;  but  to  repair  the  mansions  of  the  grandees 
was  too  gigantic  a  work  to  be  then  even  begun ;  and  they  stood  in  the  most  neglected  and 
forlorn  condition.  Street  after  street  appeared  in  utter  rum :  disjointed  columns,  mutilated 
porticoes,  broken  cupolas,  walls  of  rugged  stucco,  black,  discoloured  with  the  scorchings  o' 
fire,  and  open  on  every  side  to  the  weather,  formed  a  hideous  contrast  with  the  glowing  piu 

turea  which  travellers  htul  drawn  of 
the  grand  and  sumptuous  palaces  of 
Moscow."  (Jr.  468.)  In  1823,  how- 
ever.  Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane 
found  the  work  of  reparation  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  new  streets  and  edi- 
fices were  constructed  in  a  more  regu- 
lar style,  though  Moscow  appeared 
still  to  Captain  Cochrane,  as  in  Clarke's 
time,  "  beautifiil  and  vich,  magniticent 
and  mean."  According  to  a  v;ork  pul" 
lished  in  1824,  at  Moscow,  by  M.  Le> 
oointe,  6341  houses  had  been  burned,  and  8027  had  been  built ;  so  that  it  .vr\s  larger  than 
before,  and  Captain  Frankland,  in  his  recent  journey,  confirms  this  obsoi  /atior..  On  the 
Sparrowhill,  Alexander,  in  1817,  laid  the  foundation  of  "a  Temple  of  our  Jl.viour,"  which, 
if  completed,  will  be  the  most  gigantic  structure  in  the  universe.    It  is  to  je  770  feet  high 
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(the  Great  Pyraniid  is  only  630),  having  three  successive  churches  rising  aoove  each  other, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  to  be  fh>nted  by  a  colonnade  2100  feet  long.  Twenty-four  thousand 
peasants  wore  provided,  of  whom  6000  were  to  work  at  the  building,  and  the  rest  to  till  tho 
ground  for  their  support.  The  work,  however,  had  not  been  seriously  begun  till  1924. 
According  to  Lccointc,  Moscow  contains  14,724  nobles,  3101  crown  servants,  4383  ecclesi- 
astics, 12,104  merchants,  28,020  citizens,  10,384  artisans,  22,104  military,  1854  manubc- 
turers,  1882  coachmen,  53,541  domestic  servants,  72,758  peasants,  19,204  persons  of  various 
denominations,  2385  foreigners :  in  all,  240,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  the  first  place,  on  account  - .  its  mighty  name,  mu'jt  bf.  given  to 
the  Great  Novogorod  (Jig.  464.)   Few  objects  convey  moro  melancholy  imprea^ions  of  fallen 

grandeur  than  tho  view  of  this  once 
proud  capital  of  the  North.  First  the 
metropolis  of  Rurick,  it  became  after- 
wards an  independent  republic,  which, 
repelling  Tartar  invauion,  held  wide 
sway  over  the  regions  round  the  Baltic, 
and,  uniting  itself  to  the  grout  Hanse 
confederacy,  gave  rise  to  the  northern 
proverb,  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the 
groat  Novogorod  1"  Even  after  Ivan 
had  subdued  it,  carried  off  its  great 
bell,  and  established  his  tribunal  of 
blood,  it  was  still  the  greatest  town, 
though  not  the  capital,  of  all  Russia. 
The  foundation  of  Petersburg  gave  it 
a  more  deadly  blov;  than  all  its  former 
calamities ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  third- 
rate  place  of  8000  or  10,000  people. 
Yet  the  crowd  of  domes  and  spires 
rising  from  its  numerous  churches  and 
convents  give  it  still  a  very  magnifi- 
cent appearance  in  the  approach ;  but 
these,  on  arrival,  are  found  standing 
solitary  on  a  vast  plain,  while  the  inhabited  circuit  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  greot 
part  of  which  is  unoccupied.  It  ia  now  much  surpassed  by  Nizni  (or  Little)  Novogorod, 
whose  fair,  already  mentioned,  makes  it  the  commercial  link  between  Europe  and  Asia.  lt> 
population  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  15,000  to  15!>,000.  The  situation,  at  the 
jun?tion  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga  (the  latter  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  1000  tons),  is 
most  happy  for  trade,  but  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  Vlpxlimir,  once  the  copital 
of  Vladimir  the  Great,  is  still  a  handsome  little  city,  finely  situated,  and  with  the  remains 
of  a  very  magnificent  cathedral.  Murom,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  a  larger  town ;  and  in  the 
forest  '.vhich  surrounds  it  are  the  extensive  ironworks  of  Vixa.  Tver  is  a  well  built, 
iadustrious  city,  grandly  situated  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  its  district  is  Vichney 
Voloshok,  near  which  is  the  remarkable  canal  connecting  that  river  with  the  Baltic.  In  the 
south  is  "Tula,  already  mentioned  as  the  main  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture,  which  has  raised 
it  rapidly  to  be  a  large,  thriving,  and  busy  place.  Kaluga  is  also  important,  fit>m  its  manu- 
facture of  canvas  and  coarse  woollens,  ana  from  the  fertility  of  the  district.  Orel  is  the 
capital  of  a  very  productive  government,  and  sends  great  quantities  of  corn  and  other  neces- 
saries by  the  Oka  to  Petersburg.  Voronelz-  or  Voroneje,  almost  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  empire.  Situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  of  its  name  with  the  Don,  under  the  mild  influence  of  a  southern  climnf-" 
and  in  a  plain  very  fertile  in  com,  it  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  Black  ;-> 
It  borders  immediately  on  the  vast  southern  steppes.  Smolensko,  on  the  western  border  o; 
the  empire,  and  which  gained  such  a  fetal  celebrity  in  the  late  war,  sufierad  almost  as  much 
as  Moscow.  Its  venerable  cathedral,  however,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stands  on  a  height  uninjured,  though  amid  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  arctic  provinces  of  Great  Russia, — ^Vologda,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel, — are  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Scandinavia,  to  which  they  present  almost  an  exact  parallel.  The>  are 
overspread  with  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  which,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Nortiiern 
Ocean,  become  stunted  and  disappear.  The  soutiicm  tracts  produce  considerable  crops  of 
oats,  which  are  sent  lu-  a  the  Dwina  to  Archangel,  in  large  covered  beats  that  nevei 
return,  but  are  broi  or  firewood.     Archangel,  the  only  Russian  port  before  the  acqui- 

sition of  Petersburg  u.  a  the  shores  of  tho  Euxine,  was  then  a  flourishing  emporium,  with 
?^,000  inhabitants.  Its  merchants  siiii  provision  the  whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
i  i  carry  on  the  fishery  with  considerable  activity :  about  one  hundred  vessels,  from  Eng- 
;and,  Holland,  and  Germany,  enter  the  port.  There  are  several  churches  and  public  build 
ings,  on  a  scale  rather  suited  to  its  former  greatness  than  to  its  present  decline.  Vologda,  near 
Vol.  II.  15  W 
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the  hood  of  tho  Dwina,  in  an  imluHtrioua  muiiutacturiiiif  place,  and  maintain!  a  considorublc 
intercouriH)  between  pQleraburgf  and  ArchaiiKol-  • 

Whito  or  ^  ilo-llusaia,  calloa  aliiu  tho  Ukraino,  haa  undergone  varioua  revolution*.  It 
waa  tho  centre  ol  Uuaaia  oa  first  l<nown  to  the  Grctka  when  Kiev,  ita  capital,  waa  boaatcd 
118  a  rival  to  Constantinople.  It  passed  tlion  throuirh  the  hands  uf  the  Tartars  and  tho  P(il«>i, 
till  the  conquering  arniH  ut'  Rusnia  a^jrain  reunitcu  it,  but  tut  an  appendant  province.  The 
Malo-Ruaeians  are  a  diatinct  race,  dtcidodly  aupcriur  ',^-  tho  Red  KuHaions.  They  excel 
ihcm,  according  to  Dr.  Clnrkc,  in  every  thing  that  can  cxau  one  claaa  of  men  above  another; 
industry,  honesty,  courtiuy,  cleanlineaH,  ncatncsa.  Tlicir  houses  arr  carefully  whitewashed, 
♦he  interior  well  furnish p('  i     'v  deun.   Malo-Russia  is  ono  exit  anivo  and  fertile  plain, 

not  BO  ill  cultivated  ae  i),i,  > !'  I.,  nipiro,  and  thcrtforo  inoro  populous.  Tlio  ancient  and 
venerable  city  of  T  ir,  ruar  tu  Aly  situated  on  an  amphitiieatre  of  hills  ovrlockiu}?  tlie 
broad  expanse  of  U:j  Vilc^i.  m  thin  situation,  tho  numerous  churches  and  uonvonta  of 
the  sacred  city,  nv  ith  their  gilded  doincH,  mako  even  more  than  tho  usually  nnlendid.  appear- 
ance of  Russian  citius;  but  when  the  traveler  has  toiled  up  tho  steep  wooden  paved  road 
which  leads  to  it,  he  meets  with  the  same  dittappointment.  Old  Kiev  la  in  a  great  .nea^ure 
deserted ;  though  still  interesting  to  the  nntiouary,  as  it  contains  the  church  of  SL  Sophia, 
the  oldest  in  Russia;  iind,  if  not  an  exact  moacl  of  the  ciiurch  of  tiio  same  name  at  Constan- 
tinople, at 'oast  of  By  zantino  design.  T.' 0  ^1  ■■  carefully  fortified,  though  only  with 
earth:  but  its  walls  and  its  spacious  ;>iHt  ujl,  uru  uoui  kipt  ii.  ^.'oo<l  repair.  Tho  population 
is  usuuUy  said  to  be  40,l)0();  but  ncitlier  Mr.  James  nor  Dr.  Lynll  allow  more  than  2P,000. 
Tchornif^of  and  Charcof  are  considerable  and  well-built  towns;  the  latter  has  an  university. 
Pultowa  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  liio  Ukraine,  and  carries  on  a 

!«i'i'/  good  trade;  but  it  is  cliicfly  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  all  the  brilliant 
brt'x  )s  of  Charles  XII.  were  wrecked,  and  the  star  of  Rutwia  became  finally  ascendant  in 
tho  I)  jrtii. 

H  alhern  Russia  consists  of  a  vast  e  ^oanse  of  level  plains  or  steppes,  extending  to  the 
outh  of  the  Black  Sea,  ond  watered  by  the  great  and  brood  rivers  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniestsr,  and  tiio  Don.  These  plains  are  chiefly  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  have 
only  recently  and  partiaiiy  felt  tho  plough ;  which,  however,  has  pro<luced  immenso  crops 
of  the  finest  wheat,  capable  of  rendering  this  region  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean, 
"Savage  firorr  remotest  time,"  it  was  the  Rcythia  of  Darius;  and  all  ita  habits  and  popula- 
tion continued  io  be  Scythian,  till  Peter  and  Catherine  infused  into  it  the  principles  of  civil- 
ization, which  are  now  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  even  apprehended  by  some  that  this 
region  is  advincing  towards  a  period  when  it  will  shake  off  tho  Russian  voko,  and  form 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Catherinoslav,  in  the  interior,  is  the  non>.  '.  capital,  but  U 
only  a  large  country  town.  Odessa  (Jig.  465.),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  veal  capital  and 
4g5  centre  of  commerce  for  all   southern 

•y. ;  ,  ,  i,  Russia.    This  city,  which  has  sprung 

up  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
sert, was  founded  by  Catherine,  in  1796, 
on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  village  of  a  few 
huts.  Notwithstanding  tho  efforts  of 
Catherine  and  of  Paul,  it  did  not  attain 
anv  great  importance  till  the  Turb 
were  obliged  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  "Bosphorus,  and  Alexander  placed  it 
'  "■"^"  under  tho  able  administration  of  the 

Duke  do  Richelieu.  From  that  time  it  rose  rabidly,  till  it  has  become  the  second  commer- 
cial city  of  Russia.  It  was  once  supposed  to  contain  about  40,000  inhabitants,  but  of  late  it 
has  rather  declined ;  and  Dr.  Lyall  believes  that  it  docs  not  now  contain  more  than  30,000. 
It  is  a  sort  of  souther.'  l-uiorsburg,  regulaily  built,  with  l:andsomo  edifices,  though  on  a 
emaller  scale.  It  labours  under  the  disadvantjgo  of  a  want  of  water.  In  1827,  the  vahie 
of  the  imports  i/ito  Odessa  was  estimated  at  12,500,000  rubles,  anrl  tliat  of  the  exports  ot 
ls,500,0tX).  Wheat  is  the  great  arUcle  of 
Europe  for  the  exportation  of  this  gro  -  as 
Turkey,  the  commerce  of  Odessa  Wii  nfmed 
has  since  become  of  more  imprtai, -i  n  c 
tined  port  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  its  i,    .u^ithy 

Dniepoi,  have  enabled  Odessa  to  supplunt  it     1    _ .„ „  

the  ))hilanthropist,  and  a  simple  monument  erecti  <1  to  his  memory.  Nicolaief  is  a  neat  plea- 
sant town,  and  has  become  a  considerable  naval  arsenal.  The  commerce  of  the  Don  and  tlie 
eastern  branch  of  the  Bluck  Sea  is  carried  on  by  Taganrog,  boldly  situated  on  a  promontorr 
overlooking  tlie  Sea  of  Azof.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  water  so  shallow  that  ships  cannot 
■nproach  nearer  thnn  ton  inilt?ffi:  while  the  sea  is  fro7.en  for  nine  nsonths  in  th6  y^nx.  Here 
J^e  Emperor  Alexander  died  suddenly,  in  182-5.  During  the  short  season  of  commerce,  the 
thntng  at  Taganrog  ia  immense ;  and  0000  wagons  may  soraetiaics  bo  seen  assembled  in 


.rt;  and  Odessa  is  as  fhrnoiis  in  southeni 
itzic  is  in  tlie  north.  During  the  war  with 
•ithin  comparatively  narrow  limits;  but  it 
r.  Chcrson  was  built,  in  1778,  as  the  des- 
uation,  and  tho  obstructed  navigation  of  tho 
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ortiinee  during  t]i«  wan  of  the  Crimea,  m 
citloment  of  that  reuiarkable  people,  who 


Tcherkuk. 


the  plaitM  behind.    A*of,  nolwitlutanding  itg 
onlr  a  poor  village,  vith  a  imall  garrison. 

The  country  of  tlio  Don  Coamcka  is  the  chii 
■e(  m  to  hat  <  nothing  Russian  in  their  on:  m  ai.  1  nature,  but  to  be  a  mixed  CaiicaHian  and 
Tartar  lace.  They  are  well  known  in  Eurofio  as  the  most  harassing  light  troope  that  over 
exercised  a  predatory  warfare  in  tlie  train  of  any  army.  At  home,  they  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  travellers  by  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace.  They  are  handsomer  and  taller 
than  the  Russians,  whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity.  "  Polished  in  their  man- 
ners," says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  inslruutud  in  their  minds,  hoapitatili>,  generouif,  disinterested,  hu- 
mane, and  tender  to  the  poor ;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tchcrkaskoy.  They  form  a  sort  of 
independent  republic,  paying  no  taxes  to  Russia,  but  cheerfully  bringing  Ibrward  their  numc- 
Toua  and  valuable  contingent  of  troops.  They  drive  a  pretty  Lirisk  trade,  and  many  of  them 
.^a  acquire  considerable  wealth.     A  matron 

of  Tclierkosk,  who  walks  barefooted,  will, 
perhaps,  have  a  casket  of  pearls  worth 
some  thousand  rubles."  The  original 
Toherkask  (fiff.  466.)  lies  on  tho  Don, 
and  is  a  sort  of  city  floating  on  the  water ; 
but  the  unhealthiness  anclfroquent  inun* 
dation  hence  arising  has  caused  the  erec- 
tion of  New  Tchcrkask,  in  a  high  situa- 
tion on  the  Alsai,  tributary  of  the  Don ;  which,  though  less  favourable  for  trade,  has  drained 
the  old  city  of  tho  bulk  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Crimea,  the  most  southern  peninsular  portion  of  the  empire,  was  long  celebrated  as 
the  solitary  link  which  connected  the  civilized  world  with  tho  boundless  domain  of  Scythian 
oorbarism.  Even  prior  to  the  time  of  }T  )dotus,  the  Milesians  had  formed  trading  settle- 
ments in  this  quarter.  Under  the  name  .  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  became  attached, 
in  a  somewhat  precariouH  manner,  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  which  built  there  the  important 
city  of  Theodosia.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Qenoese  formed  tlie  flourishing  settlement 
uf  Caflh,  througli  which  they  obtained  even  the  commodities  of  India,  which  were  forced, 
by  Uie  disturbed  state  of  Western  Asia,  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Caspian.  More  rcccntlv,  under  the  Crim  Tartars,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  of 
some  power,  ruled  by  &  khan,  though  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the  Porte.  The  over- 
whelming power  of  Russia,  afler  a  most  desolating  and  destructive  war,  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  Oimea.  The  government  has  since  made  considerable  efforts  to  repair  the 
ravagee  comnu'  '<i  ly  its  armica ;  but  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  restore  this  fine  country  to 
*s  former  pro?'  ly.  The  Crimea  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  not  very  lofty,  but 
'd  and  pictii  (lie,  and  which  shelter  most  beautiful  valleys,  enjoying  a  mild  and  luxuriant 
Climate  (jig.  1<)7.).  It  was  until  a  recent  period  rich  in  monuments  and  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  different  nations  by 
whom  it  has  been  occupied ;  but 
of  these  it  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rifled.  Sympheropol,  which 
the  Russians  have  made  the  ca- 
pital, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  coast;  and,  though  not 
well  built,  has  a  very  handsome 
cathedral.  In  the  interior  firom 
this  place  is  the  Tartar  capital 
of  Bakitchiserai,  i  uciy  situated 
among  romantic  hills,  en  t iie  ter- 

,     ...„.,,„.  races  of  which  tho  housjs  are 

Mountain  of  Aden  D.,h.  in  the  Cim...  ^^^jj^ .  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  .,j.  ^j^^  ^j^^^^ 

{fig.  ^38),  even  in  ruin,  makes  a  magnificent  object.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  Caf&, 
once  called  the  Crimean  Constantinople,  has  been  redtfced  by  the  Russians  almost  to  a  heap 
of  ruins ;  but  it  is  begmning  to  revive.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  that  of  the 

excavated  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Inker- 
man  ;  where  they  appear  hewn  into  cha- 
pels, cells,  and  other  apartments,  which 
astonish  by  their  variety  and  intricacy. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  fugitive  Christians  during  the 
ages  of  persecution.  The  strong  fortress 
of  Perckof,  commanding  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  peninsula,  has  lost  its  im- 
portance smce  the  Crimea  became  Rus- 
sian. 
The  kingdom  of  Kosan  forms  a  semi- 


Vatect  of  tlie  Khani  of  the  Crimea. 
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Atiatio  membor  of  the  empire.  I>awn  to  the  lixteenth  century  it  wu  a  T..':..i  kinifdom, 
iiold  by  a  branch  of  the  nonterity  of  Zinffi« ;  but  in  l.'MM)  it  yinlded  to  th-  .  in»  ^-f  Ivt^. 
The  pfloplo  nrn  Rtill  chicny  Tartan,*  ana  morn  civilizMi  than  the  tHilk  of  .ii.  rft ;  culti« 
I'atuiff  tne  ifmund  with  (lili;fcnco,  oxportinv  corn,  and  beRtowinif  utill  gTca'.vi  attnntim  on 
their  flocka  and  hcrdii.  Thoy  alao  tan,  and  oven  embmidrr  leather,  nnd  make  much  «nap. 
Thero  are  extonaivo  foroiita  of  One  oak,  and  othnr  tree*  of  a  Ruperior  deacription  tn  thnte 
found  in  the  nortli  and  centra  of  Kiiaaia.  The  oaRtom  part  contniiiR  {(roat  quantitiea  of  iron, 
copper,  and  other  valuaido  minorala.  The  city  of  Kann  ia  reckoned  the  third  in  thn  cm- 
piro ,  having  <U),U()0  inhnbitanta,  of  whom  r2,(HN),  and  the  moat  induRtriouR,  are  Tartan.  The 
city  boinff  built  and  itR  Rtrunta  paved  with  wcxxt,  waa  reduco<l  to  aRheR,  in  18in,  by  a  i^reat 
conflaffration,  which  confume<l  tne  cathedral  and  jmlnoe,  Icavinf;  only  the  handflome  church 
of  8t.  Peter  and  St  Paul.  In  the  rebuilding;  or  it,  thia  oxcluRive  use  of  wood  hat  been 
diacoura(fed.  Viatka  ia  connected  with  northern  Ruaaia,  and  aenda  itR  corn  down  the  Dwina 
to  Archan^l.  Perm  ia  a  rudo  wooden  town  ;  but,  bordorini;  immediately  on  tho  UraiR  iind 
on  Aflia,  it  thrives  by  tran  mittinff  wotttward  the  rich  mineral  produce  of  that  chain  of 
inountaina.  Simbirak,  and  Samara,  on  the  Vol)^,  and  Penza,  on  ita  tributary  the  Sura,  are 
■imilar  wooden  towna ;  which  have  oonRidcrabte  employment  in  the  fialieriea  of  that  river, 
and  in  conveying  by  it  to  the  capitala  the  plentiful  produce  of  the  aurrounding  countries. 
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Okicci,  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  and  occupying  so  high  a  placo  in  our  recollec> 
tions,  had  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  as  havmg  any  actual  oxistence.    The  tor* 
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rent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming  all  the  institutions  and  monuments  of  the  classic 
ages,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a  separate  state,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into  thb 
subordinate  province  of  a  huge  barbarian  empire.  But  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have 
again  produced  the  Greeks  to  the  world,  with  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  inde> 
pendent  people.  Even  under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domina* 
tioQ,  the  Greeks  still  existed  as  a  people  every  way  separate ;  not,  indeed,  manifesting  their 
former  high  displays  of  genius  and  heroism,  yet  still  remaining  distinct  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  symptoms  of  intellectual  and  general  ac- 
tivity. Aller  witnessing  the  glorious  though  chequered  efforts  made  by  the  nation  itself,  and 
though  with  various  success;  considering  the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  states  of 
Europe,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it 
a  place  among  European  nations. 

What  is,  or  is  not,  Greece,  is  a  question  of  no  little  difficulty.*  As  it  consisted,  even 
anciently,  not  of  any  single  state,  but  of  a  class  or  confederation  of  states,  the  name  was 
applied  always  under  various  gradations.  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica,  Ba;o- 
tio,  and  the  islands  of  Ihe  iGgean,  might  be  regarded  as  the  central  and  integral  parts. 
Thessaly,  iGtolia,  and  Crete,  formed  a  sort  of  outer  and  ruder  Greece,  not  thoroughly  mcor- 
porated,  yet  still  not  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  barbarian.  Macedon  was  held  as 
within  that  outer  domain,  till,  becoming  mistress  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  at  length  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  In  modern  times,  tho  name  of  Greece  has 
been  given  to  the  widest  of  these  ranges ;  and  as  the  chief  local  interest  of  its  scenes  con- 
sists m  the  comparison  of  what  they  were  with  .what  they  now  are,  we  shall,  with  a  view 
more  efiectually  to  accomplish  that  object,  adhere  to  this  more  extended  view  of  the  subject 


Sect.  I. — Oenerid  Outline  and  Aspect. 
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Continental  Greece  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  peninsula,  lying  betweea 
the  Adriatic  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  shoots  out,  however,  beyona  this  pen- 
insular space,  as  &r  as  the  great  range  of  the  Despoto  Dag,  the  ancient  Rhodope,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  Greece  thus  fbrms  a  space  of  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  100  in  general  breadth.  The  area,  including  the  contiguous  group  of  the  Cyclades, 
has  been  calculated  at  58,7>')0  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  England.  It  includes 
on  the  south  a  smaller  territory,  of  a  form  more  decidedly  peninsular,  the  Peloponnesus,  now 
the  Morea,  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  this 
peninsula,  or  immediately  adjoining,  were  all  those  states  which  rose  anciently  to  the  greats 
est  height  of  glory ;  and  within  it  too  those  recent  efforts  have  principally  been  made  that 
have  ended  in  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  sway. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  are  both  lofly  and  very  extended.  On  the  north,  It  is  enclosed 
by  the  snowy  summits  of  Orbelus  and  Riiodopo,  which  the  early  Greeks  considered  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  Their  height  is  great,  though  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  From  this 
central  nucleus  successive  chains  descend  southward  to  the  iEgean,  bearing  the  celebrated 
and  classic  names  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithaeron.  These  mountains 
are  lofty,  and  present  many  bold  features ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  do 
any  of  their  peaks  appear  to  rise  higher  than  6000  or  8000  feet.  They  are  so  disposed  as 
to  enclose  large  circular  basins,  which  slope  to  a  level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  So  com- 
pletely are  many  of  these  fertile  tracts  shut  in,  that  they  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  only  by  the  narrow  strait  thro^^h  which  ♦be  waters  force  their  way.  They  thus 
suggest  the  idea  of  having  once  formed  mland  lakes,  whose  waters,  having  found  an  outlet, 
are  now  converted  into  rivers.  This  formation  singularly  favoured  that  original  division 
into  a  number  of  small  separate  states,  which  form^  so  long  the  principle  of  the  Greek 

gjlitical  system,  producing  such  varied  features  and  such  grand  effects  of  activity  and  rivalry 
eloponnesus  consists  of  a  great  central  table-land,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  now  the  seat  of  the 
l\b  inotes,  and  which  on  all  sides  slopes  down  to  a  plain  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Cyclades  are 
h'yjh  and  rocky.  Greece,  even  independently  of  its  classic  monument!,  displays  scenery  per 
haps  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Though  it  wants  tlio  majestic  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  *' ")  luxuriant  plains  and  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  it  consbines  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  a  happier  manner,  perhaps,  than  either.  As  an  additional  feature,  the  crowded 
Cyclades  diversify  its  seas,  combinmg  with  the  opposite  continent  to  form  every' variety  of 
apparent  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays,  and  exhibiting  bold  and  striking  r^  ks  and  headlands.  All 
this  is  vastly  heightened  by  tiie  noble  monuments,  in  the  most  picturesque  state  of  ruin, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  its  broken  and  insulated  aspect,  and  of  its  unt* 
versa}  proximity  to  the  sea,  seldom  reach  any  important  magnitude.  The  Vardar,  the  ancient 
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Axius,  descends  firom  the  chain  of  Rhodope  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica ;  and  the  Drino,  from 
the  same  source,  flows  into  the  Adriatic ;  both  having  a  course  of  150  or  200  miles.  But  thd 
streams  which  the  poets  have  immortalised,  the  Cephisus,  the  Ilissus,  and  the  Eurotas,  even 
the  Alpheus  and  the  Achelous,  are  little  more  than  brooks  almost  dry,  unless  when  swollen 
by  the  rains. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography.      ,,,     ..','  .„;;,.•,  .iT 
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SvBSECT.  1. — Qeology.      ' .,. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  t  sunilar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SuB8ECT.  2. — Botany 
The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey     .  v  '     ■:■  ;  .  ; ; 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  native  Zoology  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  the  tyrannic  nation 
nnder  which  it  so  long  groaned ;  nothing  satisfiictory  can,  therefore,  be  stated  of  its  zoological 
features.  Some  cursory  notes  on  the  birds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

The  entomology,  judging  from  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  be  highly  interesting,  as 
presenting  many  forms  more  strictly  belonging  to  Africa.    In  the  island  of  Zante,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Elis,  we  find,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful  hairy  beetles, 
^■j'Q  of  the  genus  Amoftt'cona.  Oneof  these  (Jf^.  470.),  firom  its  general 

resemblance,  when  flying,  to  a  wasp,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
hymenopterous  insect :  it  feeds  on  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was 
in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  we  might  have  captured  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands.  That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the 
Panorpa  Coa  of  Linnceus,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with 
in  plenty  on  all  the  open  plains,  together  with  several  species  of 
Myrmetion ;  one  of  a  very  larare  size,  and  not  hitherto  described. 
One  of  the  most  singular  domesticated  animals  is  the  Turkish 
pig,  more  common,  however,  in  Greece :  the  head  of  this  race  is 
ihort  and  norrow,  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  the  legs  and  body  very  short ;  the  hairs  are 
frizzled,  and  the  colour  is  usually  dark  gray.  The  island  of  Candia  is  remarkable  for  two 
peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Cretan  sheep,  from  the  unusual  character  of  their  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  con- 
Mdered  a  distinct  species  from  the  doiT'-isticated  race.  Their  form  is  handsome ;  the  horns 
are  long,  and  fiirnished  with  •^stron*'t'l%tttl  ridge ;  those  of  the  ram  generally  form  a  com- 
plete circle  at  the  bafle,^Taid  ^^  turn  in  tliree  additional  spiral  twists,  ascending  vertically; 

the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  coarse 
undulating  wool.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  divergent, 
straight,  ond  twisted  into  four  turns  on  their  own  axis. 
From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wallachian. 

The  wild  Musmon  sheep  {fig.  471.)  is  still  said  to 
be  found  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  mountains 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  that  this 
species  makes  tlio  nearest  approach  to  the  various  do- 
mestic races  now  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  horns 
are  rather  short,  and  curved  backwards,  the  pints 
being  turned  inwards ;  the  usual  colour  is  brownish  or 
liver-colourRd  gray ;  tlie  throat  has  a  tuft  of  long  hair, 
and  the  back  and  flanks  are  marked  by  a  dark  streak ; 
the  chaffVon  is  much  arched.  These  animals  never  quit 
the  highest  ridges,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  male ;  but  occasionally 
unite  in  flocks  of  near  100.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  species  be  specifically  the  same  with 
the  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  all  the  high  primitive  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe. 

The  Albanian  dog  has  been  celebrated  fl-om  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a  very  fine  and 
pure  breed,  as  big  as  a  mastifl)  with  very  long,  thick,  silky  fur,  generally  of  diflferent  shades 
of  Drown ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy ;  the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for  strength  than 
excessive  speed,  being  stouter  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  greyhound ;  the  head  and  jaws 
are  lengthened,  and  the  nose  pointed.  We  suspect  that  the  fiunous  large  black  spaniels  of 
Mount  Etna  and  Calabria  must  have  originated  fix)m  this  classic  race.  _ 

Sect.  W\.— Historical  Oeography, 
The  historical  ages  of  Greece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  annals  of 
mankind,  and,  if  treated  in  any  detail,  would  fiir  exceed  our  limits.    We  can  but  rapidly 
indicate  the  leading  epochs.    These  are,— 
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The  early  or  heroic  ages,  when  the  different  valleys  of  Greece  were  ruled  by  petty  prin- 
ces, afterwards  called  tyrants.  To  this  age  belong  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  Tlieseus,  and 
other  chiefs,  exalted  into  demigods,  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  redressed  and  punished 
oppressions,  of  which  many  of  Uiese  petty  chieftains  were  guilty.  The  Trojan  war  collect- 
ed together  the  scattered  portions  of  the  Grecian  people,  made  them  known  to  each  other, 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  national  mind. 

The  era  of  the  freedom  and  glory  of  Greece  began  when  the  different  little  states  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  as  they  now  called  them,  and  erected  themselves  into  inde- 
pendent republics.  The  enthusiasm  produced  by  this  event  was  wonderfully  heightened 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  East,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Great  King,  were  van- 
<iuished  in  a  series  of  battles  the  most  glorious  wliich  history  has  ever  recorded.  Greece 
now  took  the  lead  among  ail  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  succeeding  period,  though 
her  strength  was  unfortunately  wasted  by  intestine  dissensions,  she  added  to  her  military 
glory  tliat  of  carrying  eloquence  and  the  arts  to  o  perfection  which  has  served  as  a  model  to 
all  succeeding  ages. 

The  conquest  of  Macedon  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  with  it  all  their 

goatness  and  glory.  Yet  Greece,  as  identified  with  Macedon,  saw  her  conquests  carried  to 
e  most  dietant  regions;  and  Greek  kingdoms,  Greek  laws,  and  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed from  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  India.  Even  Greece  itself,  especially  at  the  period  of 
the  Achean  league,  threw  out  some  brilliant  sparks  of  her  ancient  flame ;  and  letters  and 
arts  continued  to  be  cultivated,  though  not  with  the  same  ardour. 

The  conquest  by  Rome  terminated  the  political  existence  of  Greece ;  yet  in  some  respects 
•he  subdued  even  her  conquerors.  Her  fame  ui  arts  and  eloquence  remained  undiminished ; 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  all  who  aspired  to  eminence  in  learning,  came  to  stu- 
dy in  her  schools.  Athens  continued  still  to  be  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and 
even  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  finally  extinguished  in  Greece  every  thing  that  remained 
of  h^r  ancient  greatness.  The  Greeks  were  made  "  the  slaves  of  slaves,  and  even  their 
character  became  deeply  tinctured  with  the  degradation  which,  in  such  circumstances,  cua 
scarcely  be  avoided.  The  mountains,  however,  still  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  bands,  who, 
under  brave  and  hardy  chiefs,  not  only  maintamed  a  practical  independence,  but  carried 
devastation  into  the  nei^'libouring  plains. 

Attempts  at  emanci|i«iion  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest  dcpres< 
sion  of  Greece.  Supported  by  Venice,  the  Mainotes  rose,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  maintained  the  contest  for  several  years.  Another  insurrection  was  raised  in 
1770,  in  consequence  of  the  landing  of  2000  Russians ;  but  this  was  soon  suppreMed.  i: 
1790,  the  Suliotes,  roused  by  the  same  instigation,  iivrformed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  bein. 
encountered  by  the  energies  of  Ali  Pacha,  they  «w(  l^^^rly  fxtprnjinated.  Lastly,  in  18W 
came  the  grand  insurrection,  with  its  strange  vici&iiiiude/i.  /ni'c.i.)'Vust  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  reader.  Internal  dissension,  worse  than  the  foreign  sword,  has  repeatedly 
brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of  destruction;  but  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  between 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia;  with  its  consequences,  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  expulBJo/, 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  have  obliged  the  Porte  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  at  least  those 
portions  of  Greece  which  were  most  decidedly  Grecian.  The  nommation  of  Otho  of  Bavaria 
to  the  throne,  supported  by  the  great  powers  with  money  and  troops,  affords  the  hope  '^at 
the  new  state  has  now  permanently  obtained  a  tranquil  and  settled  condition. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  in  which  she  appears  to  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  monarch,  after  many  difficulties, 
has  at  length  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no  means  duly  or-^nised.  The 
two  p^vrties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and 
naving  at  its  head  the  commercial  state  of  Hydra ;  and  that  of  the  capitani,  or  chicflains, 
who,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  military  sway. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  state,  has  been  contiacted  in  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
reverses  sustamed  by  the  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  European  powers; 
and  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Greece. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  tliat  of  Zeitoun,  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  comprise  the  extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Albania.  [But  the  island  of  Euboea ;  the  Northern  Sporades  (Skiathos 
Scopelos,  Chelidromia,  and  Sky ros) ;  the  Cyc!ades ;  and  the  islands  in  the  Gulfs  of  ^Egina  and 
Nauplia,  oelong  to  the  Grecian  state,  which  has  an  area  of  about  21,000  square  miles. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  the  four  provinces  of  Western  Hellas,  Eastern 
Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are  subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  those  into  epar- 
chies. The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  population  nccording  to  the  most  jTobabla 
dtimatesL  '  i 
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The  Morea 370,000  •■.■■•i;.4 
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JVbmo*.  CapHaU.         --'•'■i 

Argnlis  and  Cnrinth,  including  Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  i  oroa Napoli. 

Achaia  and  Elia , Patraa. 

Mcssoiiia Arcadia  or  KyparitMl. 

Arcadia Tripolizza. 

Laoiiia Miatra  or  Sparta,      >,  4 

Acaniania  and  iCtolia Vrachori. 

Locria  and  Plincis Salonaor  Ampiiiata. 

Atticn  and  Dceotia,  with  ERina ATiiiMa. 

Euboua  (Negrnpont),  with  Northern  Sporadei Chalcia. 

Cycladua  (Syra,  Tinoa,  Androe,  Miconos,  Zea,  Thermia,  Serpho,  Biphanto,  Kimoli, 

Faroa,  Antiparoa,  Milo,  Santorin,  Anaphi,  Amorgoa,  Naxoa) 8yra.  Ak.  Ed.] 

Hydra,  a  little  rock,  never  heard  of  during  the  ancient  greatness  of  Greece,  has  raised 
itself,  by  its  commerce,  and  the  boldness  and  courage  of  its  mariners,  to  be  the  life  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Even  in  1765,  Chandler  found  the  Hydriotes  in  possession  of  120 
vessels,  having  compounded  with  the  grand  signior  for  two  purses  yearly  as  haratsh,  or  trib- 
ute, and  being  allowed  the  rare  and  valued  privilege  of  using  bells  in  their  churches. 
"  They  soon,"  says  he,  "  discovered  their  native  rock,  which  they  beheld,  though  bare,  and 
producing  uothitig,  with  the  same  partiality  of  affection  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the 
golden  fruits,  and  perfumed  with  the  aromatic  gales  of  Scio ;  pointing  it  out,  and  expatiating 
on  the  liberty  they  possessed  there."  The  naval  exploits  of  the  Hydriotes  have  been  the 
chief  bulwark  and  glory  of  Greece,  in  its  daring  contest  with  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
jovernment  is  chiefly  conducted  by  several  families;  the  Conduriotti,  Miaul  Is,  and  Tonibage, 
who  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  comkneri"?,  They  have  always  supported  an  united 
govpmment,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  congress,  against  the  lawless  sway  of  the 
capitani ;  but,  being  destitute  of  land  forces,  they  have  but  small  means  of  compelling  tlio 
re't  tc  accede  to  their  views. 

The  capitani  hold  nearly  all  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upper  valleys  of  Grerfce.  Aided 
by  thei.  fastnesses,  they  either  maintained  an  original  independence,  or  attained  a  new  one 
oil  the  decline  of  the  Turkisli  power.  Ma)iy  of  them  were  at  first  shepherds,  whence  tliey 
rose  to  bo  robbers,  and  at  last  to  be  chiefs,  somewhat  similar  to  the  heads  of  the  Highland 
clans.  Their  adherents  are  not  held,  I'j./ever,  by  the  same  deep  hereditary  attachment, 
but  chiefly  by  hopes  of  pay ;  and  when  these  diminish,  they  readily  enlist  into  a  more  profit- 
iblo  service.  Colonel  Stanhope  has  given  Stonaro  aa  a  specimen  of  a  capitano.  He  held 
sway  over  120  villages,  each  containing  about  seventy  families.  He  himself  owned  in  the 
mountivms  7000  or  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  his  family  nearly  500,000.  These  were  let  out 
to  herdsmen,  who  paid  for  each  a  certain  amount  in  butter,  cheese,  and  wool.  In  the  plain, 
the  cultivators,  who  are  tolerably  industrious,  pay  their  rent  in  tiireo  parts;  one  to  the 
capitano,  one  to  the  Turks,  and  one  to  the  maintenance  of  thr  troops.  Stonaro  can  com- 
mand 400  regular  fighting  men;  and,  when  he  summons  all  his  peasants,  can  prodvire  about 
3000.  These  chiefs  liave  usually  a  fastness  in  the  most  inacr  e.ssible  part  of  the  nioimtains, 
to  which  they  can  retreat,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  such  as  tlie  cave  in  Moimt  Par- 
nassu.",  where  Odysseus  kept  his  family  and  treasure,  and  held  at  defiance  botli  the  Turks 
and  tlie  hostile  party  among  the  Greeks. 

The  military  force  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bands  o"  ^f  ese  capitani,  called  and  held 
together  through  personal  influence.  They  are  a^to^jLicr  of  the  description  of  light  troops, 
and  form  excellent  mountain  warriors.  They  make  light  desultory  attacks ;  they  entrench 
t'lemselves  in  the  passes  and  on  the  mountain  tops  behind  stone  wails,  through  which  they 
make  loopholes,  and  fire  with  great  dexterity ;  but  they  studiously  avoid  cither  a  pitched 
battle,  or  the  storming  of  a  fortified  post.  All  the  Greeks,  according  to  Mr.  Humphreys, 
lovp  to  get  as  nmcli,  and  to  fight  as  little,  as  possible.  They  » an  bear,  however,  astonishing 
hardships  and  privations;  and  all  this  did  very  well,  while  they  had  only  the  tumultuary 
assault  of  the  Turks  to  contend  against;  but  when  the  Paclia  of  Egypt  brought  against 
tliem  troops  trained  somewhat  according  to  tiic  European  niotlol,  they  proved  unequal  to  the 
contest,  and  might  i^robably  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  interference.  The 
attempts  to  raise  a  regular  force,  to  which  they  have  been  stimulated  by  their  European 
friends,  have  failed,  partly  through  want  of  moans  and  management,  and  partly  from  the 
disdain  which  the  free  soldiers  who  fouglit  under  the  capitani  entertained  for  the  n.echanical 
tactics  to  wliich  their  leaders  proposed  to  subject  them.  The  Morea,  it  is  said,  can  nitister 
15,000  fighting  men ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  6000  can  be  assembled  iii  one  army. 
The  Greeks  of  the  country  without  the  Morea  are  reckoned  braver,  particularly  thoso  of 
.he  mountains  of  Olympus,  who  could  collect  12,000  men,  if  they  had  the  means  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  naw  of  Greece  has  attained  the  highest  glory ;  yt  it  is  of  very  small  fijrce  aiid 
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equipment  She  has  not  a  vessel  which  can  aspit^  to  the  rank  of  a  fKgate ;  and  her  little 
armoil  bricra  do  not  exceed  80  tons ;  some  have  even  rated  them  at  40.  Their  bold  and 
Bkilfiil  mancBiivres  have,  in  Count  Pecchio's  apprehension,  rather  frightened  than  beaten  the 
enemy,  and  have  at  no  period  made  them  masters  of  the  sea.    They  never  were  able  to 

Ereveiit  the  Turks  from  disembarking  troops  at  any  point,  not  have  they  formed  a  regular 
lockiidc  of  any  sea-ports  in  their  possession. 

The  othor  parts  of  administration  'Jo  not  as  yet  exist  in  any  orgfanisod  state.  There  are 
scarcely  uiiy  revenues  except  those  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  capitani;  and  with  respect  to 
the  £n<rlisli  loons,  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  yet  been  paid.  Justice,  in  any  regular 
form,  there  is  said  to  be  none,  though  a  tolerable  police  is  maintained  by  the  chie& 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Industry,  in  Greece,  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  :iot  inconsiderable. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  rude  implements  and  bad  cattle,  and  only  in  some  quarters 
is  irrij^ition  practisetl  with  diligence;  yet  so  genial  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  the  har- 
vests are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chiefly 
cultivated,  and  of  each  there  is  some  surplus  ^r  exportation.  Cotton,  for  which  the  demand 
is  now  so  extensive,  is  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Macedonia, 
and  forrna  the  chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  The  olive  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Attica, 
retains  its  ancient  celebrity ;  "  nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its 
exquisite  llavour."  That  species  of  grape  called  the  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  finest 
currants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante,  from  which  it  ia 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a  pastoral  country ;  the  people  are  skilled 
in  3ie  management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  fed  in 
Test  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  high  plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these 
animals,  however,  the  breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manu&ctures  are  in  a  still  ruder  bjate  than  agriculture ;  and  the  country  is  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  fabrics.  There  are,  however, 
some  respectable  manufacture,  of  carpets,  silk,  network,  and  Turkey  leather  at  Salonica; 
of  the  last  article,  with  fino  j>ottery,  at  larissa;  and  with  embroidery  at  Joannina.  The 
spinning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn  is  carried  on  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  any  of  the  other  branches  of  in« 
dustry,  and  has  been  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  raising  this  renowned  country  from  its 
extreme  depression.  The  great  circuit  of  its  coasts,  its  numerous  bays,  and  its  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world,  clearly  des- 
tined Greece  to  be  a  maritime  and  commercial  region.  The  proud  ignorance  of  the  Turks, 
leading  them  to  lespise  trade,  loft  this  career  open  to  the  vassal  people.  A  prodigious  im- 
pulse was  given  by  t!'.o  general  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  the 
Greek  for  a  long  time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  The  islands,  and  particularly  the 
little  harbours  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  not  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece  itself, 
but  maintained  the  carrying  trade  from  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediterranean.  There 
was  even  an  extensive  transmission  of  articlet  to  the  1.  1  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  and 
thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Greek  meicantile  and  shipping  interest  of 
great  wealtli  and  importance  was  thus  created.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1809,  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  her  mariners  at  50,000.  Mr.  Maclaren,  in  his  elaborate  and  interesting  view  of 
Greek  industry,  thus  reckons  the  exports: — Cotton,  1,200,000?. ;  tobacco,  56,0(W/. ;  com, 
809,700^ ;  wool,  67,0001. ;  olive  oil,  lOO.OOOi. ;  currants,  40,000?. ;  silk,  cheese,  cattle,  dye- 
Btufis,  honey,  fruits,  377,000?. :  in  all,  2,649,700?.  In  speaking  of  the  ;"ommercc  of  Greece, 
we  would  he  understood  to  speak  of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  may  be,  but  scarcely  at  all 
of  what  is.  During  the  late  dreadful  contest  it  was  trodden  under  foot ;  and  tho  iiydriots, 
in  whom  it  centred,  had  all  their  resources  occupied  by  war :  nor  has  it  probably  revived  at 
tVi  to  its  ancient  extent. 

Sect.  VI. — C»ri?  and  Social  Slate. 

The  population  of  Gree^.-3,  an  interesting  question,  has  been  calculated  as  yet  only  by  one 
rudest  estimates.  The  most  generally  followed  has  been  that  of  Btaujour,  who  as^'igned  to 
Macedonia,  700,000;  Epiriis,  400,000;  Thessaly,  300,000;  iEtolia,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia, 
200,000;  the  Moroa,  300,000;  Attica,  20,000 :  making  in  all,  1,920,000.  Pouqueville,  upon 
careful  enquiry,  stated  the  Morea  at  420,000 ;  Mr.  Waddington,  more  recently,  at  500,000 ; 
and  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had  ofHcial  means  of  information,  and  does  not  show  any  great  dis- 
position to  over-rate  Greece,  at  about  600,(X)0.  Pouqueville  makes  the  dominions  of  the 
late  Ali  Pacha,  including  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  contain  1,500,000 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  every  part  of  Beaiijour's  estimate  is  orjer-rated.  Mr.  Macla- 
ren, in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  assumes  2,400,000.  We  should  rather  be  inclined  tc 
3,000,000  for  continental  Greece,  and  nearly  500,000  for  the  European  islands,  exclusive  of 
those  belonging  to  Asia.  Mr.  Humphreys  reckona  Hydra,  Ipsara,  aad  Spezzia  at  60,000 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  what  part  of  tliis  papulation  is  Greek''    Colonel  Leaku  cuo- 
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eeives  that,  in  continental  Greece,  this  fiart  does  not  exceed  1,000,000 ;  but  we  should  rather 
adopt  Mr.  Maclaren'..  idea,  tliat  it  averages  one-half  of  the  whole  population.  The  number, 
however,  which  has  ever  been  actually  organised  or  arrayed  against  the  Turkish  power  pro 
bablv  does  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

The  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has  been 
painted  in  somewhat  unfavouraolo  colours.  They  are  represented  as  addicted  to  the  vices 
mcident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people;  avarice,  intrigue,  cunning,  servility,  and  as 
being  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self-interest.  The  reproach,  however,  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  towns,  and  the  chiefs,  particularly  tl^o  Fanariots, 
or  rich  Greeks  of  Constantinople.  The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  race ;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  si)ence  those  who 

{retend  that  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies.  "  With^  all  their  faults,"  says  Mr. 
lumphreys,  "  they  are  highly  gifted ;  they  possess  a  fine  genius,  and  an  acuteness  in  intellect, 
a  tact,  and  a  natural  grace  in  manner,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation."  Even  the  capitani 
in  their  country-seats  maintain  a  dignified  and  courteous  hospitality,  and  a  paternal  kindness 
towards  their  retainers,  resenjbling  what  is  occasionally  seen  among  the  old  lairda  of  Scot- 
land. The  female  sex  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  are  treated  with  much  more  respect,  than 
among  the  Turks.  They  are  distinguished  by  beauty,  and  by  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  foa 
tures  and  complexion.  The  Greeks  of  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  get  rich,  study 
to  imitate  the  manners,  and  even  the  costumes,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  the  only  models  of 
grandeur  that  exist  within  their  observation.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  Count  Pecchio,  "  sit  i 
la  Ihtrque,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  they  eat  pilau  d  la 
Turque ;  they  smoke  with  long  pipes;  they  write  with  their  left  hand ;  they  walk  out  accom- 
panied with  a  long  troop  of  armed  people;  they  salute,  they  sleep,  they  loiter  about,  a.,  a  la 
Turque.  Initiated  into  that  mingled  servility  and  insolence  which  despotism  tends  to  in- 
troduce, they  exhibit  many  examples  of  that  moral  degradation  which  has  been  hastily  im- 
puted to  the  Greek  nation  in  general." 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  tiie  Iloman  Catholic,  after  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  on  a  lower  level  as  to  anv  enlightened  views  of  Christianity. 
According  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in  Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  forms,  while 
the  iijjper  ranks  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  respectable  of  tlie  clergy  are  the  monks 
or  caloyers,  out  of  whom  are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  or  general  head  of 
the  religion,  who,  before  the  late  convulsions,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  are 
men  of  theological  knowledge,  who  lead  regular  lives;  but  a  violent  spirit  of  intrigue  pre- 
vails in  pursuit  of  the  dignities  of  the  church,  which  are  bestowed  by  election.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  papas  or  village  priests,  who,  as  is  usual  among  an  unenlightened  peo- 
ple, exercise  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks.  This  influ- 
ence, though  often  abused-  's,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  but  these  papas  seem  to 
exert  themselves  as  little  as  ai;y  class  in  infusing  just  views  and  sentiments  into  their  parish- 
ioners. Some  oT  hem  even  scruple  not  to  take  the  field  along  with  the  robbers,  and  receive 
a  portion  of  the  booty. 

Learning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour,  had  fiillen 
into  a  state  of  total  extinction.  With  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  however,  had 
arisen  a  strong  des  re  to  revive  the  ancient  intellectual  glory  of  their  country,  and  some 
progress  had  been  n  ado.  Several  schools  and  colleges  were  founded,  and  in  a  flourishing 
state;  among  which  that  of  Scio  was  above  all  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  young 
men  were  sent  to  be  educated  in  the  French  and  German  seminaries.  Greece  could  boast 
several  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  western  writers  had 
been  translated.  The  Turks  viewed  this  career  with  jealous  eyes.  Two  literary  men,  (one, 
the  translator  of  Anacharsis,  and  the  other  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  endeavoured  to  arouse 
in  his  countrymen  their  ancient  spirit,)  having  been  basely  delivered  up  by  Austria,  were 
put  to  death.  Yet  the  public  libraries  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  advance,  down  to 
the  pijriod  of  the  revolution,  when  they  were  almost  all  destroyed;  and  Greece  seemed  to  be 
thrown  back  many  steps  in  tlie  career  of  letters.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  government  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  consistence,  they  turned  their  immedin^o  attention  to  this  object;  and, 
really,  considering  the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  cfl'ecled  wonders.  They  established 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tripolizza,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  the 
islands.  They  decreed  the  formation  at  Argos  of  an  academy  on  a  great  scale,  where  every 
requisite  of  intellectual  culture  might  he  united ;  also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  All 
these  institutions  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  to  raise  thoir  intellectual  character  as  a  nation. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  dance  seems  to  stand  foremost.  They 
scarcely  moot  without  dancing;  and  fiequently,  according  to  ancient  custom,  i'l  the  open 
air,  or  the  areas  d'  their  rhiirrlies.  Many  of  their  dances  have  a  classic  character,  and  are 
probably  ofanti(iue  or'^'n.  Thay  have  a  grand  circular  da^ice,  one  of  a  very  intricate  figure, 
m  celebration  of  the  vintages,  and  one  calleu  tlie  crrenc,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
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Thesews.  Their  dances  are  often  choral,  accompanied  with  Bonga ;  and  the  tasto  for  music 
is  very  general.  Foot  races,  wrestling,  throwing  the  disc,  undoubtedly  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  still  maintain  their  place  among  the  youth.  The  athletes  pursue  the  exercise  of 
wrestling  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  Pouqueville  entirely  similar  to  that  which,  accord 
ing  to  ancient  writers,  was  practised  at  the  Olympic  games.  They  present  themselves 
undressed  from  the  waist  upwards,  music  plays,  they  advance  with  measured  steps,  beating 
time,  and  animating  themselves  by  humming  certain  airs.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  a  prize 
is  bestowed  on  the  victor. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from  imitation,  or 
fipom  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  Since  the  commencement  of  their  independence, 
they  have  even  mode  it  a  kind  of  triumph  to  display  the  green  turban  and  other  sy.nbols 
which  Moslem  bigotry  had  prohibited  to  be  worn  by  any  infidel.  In  general  the  attire  of 
all  who  can  afford  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  are  profusely  adorned, 
mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity  which  a  more  refined  taste  has  intro- 
duced into  the  costume  of  the  western  Europeans  is  held  by  them  in  contempt.  The  Greek 
female  walks  abroad  in  a  robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  over  whicli  is  spread  a  thin  flowing  veil 
of  muslin.  At  home  she  is,  as  it  were,  uncased;  and  when  the  traveller  is  admitted  into 
the  gynecseum,  he  finds  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a  soft  carpet,  her  white  and  delicate 
feet  naked ;  her  nails  tinged  with  red.  Her  trousers  of  fine  calico  hang  down  loosely,  the 
lower  portion  embroidered  with  flowers.  Her  veil  is  of  silk,  exactly  suited  to  the  form  of  the 
body,  which  it  covers  rather  than  conceals.  A  rich  zone  encompasses  her  waist,  fastened 
before  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded.  She  wears  bracelets  of  gold,  :tiid  a  necklace  of  the  gold 
coin  called  zechins.     Much  time  is  spent  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair. 

The  food  of  the  Greeks,  through  the  combined  influence  of  poverty,  and  the  long  fasts 
enjoined  by  their  religion,  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  fish,  vegt^tfibles,  and  fruit 
Caviare  is  the  national  ragout,  and,  like  other  fish  dishes,  is  eaten  spasoiicJ  witii  aromatic 
herbs.  Snails  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a  favourite  dish.  T!ieir  most  valued  fruits  are  olives, 
melons,  water-melons,  and  especially  gourds,  which  Pouqueville  says  they  prize  almost  like 
manna  from  heaven ;  but  their  extravagant  use  is  suspected  to  be  injurious  to  the  health. 
The  Greek  pastry,  combined  of  honey  and  oil,  is  indigestible  lo  any  stomach  but  that  of  a 
Greek. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
In  making  a  local  survey  of  Greece,  we  shall  begin  with  the  central  districts,  these  being 
most  decidedly  and  essentially  Greece ;  thence  proceeding  to  the  outer  region,  till  it  passes 
gradually  into  Mahometan  Turkey ;  and  conclude  with  the  islands. 

Athens,  with  its  territory,  forms  the  point  to  which  all  the  highest  associations  connected 
with  the  name  of  Greece  are  peculiarly  attached.  This  territory,  a  little  rocky  and  hilly 
peninsula,  wiiich  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of  tiie  greatest  kingdoms,  is  bou  ded  by  two  gulfs; 
viz.  that  of  Egina,  which  separates  it  from  the  Morea,  and  that  of  Negropont  or  Egripo,  the 
ancient  Euboca,  separating  it  from  the  long  island  so  designated.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
closed  by  the  ancient  Bocotia,  now  included  in  the  same  nomos.  Its  dimensions,  about  forty 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  are  those  of  an  English  county  of  moderate  size. 

The  city  of  Athens  still  holds  its  place  among  the  principal  towns  of  modem  Greece,  of 
which  it  is  tiie  capital.  It  no  longer  sways  tlie  destinies  of  surrounding  states,  nor  pours 
forth  the  crowd  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  heroes  who  illustrated  its  ancient  state.  Athens 
is  extinct,  both  as  a  scat  of  dominion  and  a  school  of  learning.  It  presents  still,  however, 
objects  of  the  most  lofty  interest:  for  here  are  maintained,  in  wonderful  preservation,  the 
grandest  existing  monuments  of  sculpture  and  architecture ;  the  works  of  a  Phidias  and  an 
Ictinus,  which  raised  those  who  planned  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  edifices  of 
Rome,  indeed,  are  more  extended,  more  varied,  the  result  of  ampler  wealth  and  resources; 
but  those  of  Athens  are  in  a  style  of  purer  and  severer  grandeur,  and  bear  tiie  stamp  of  loflier 
genius.  So  durable,  as  well  as  beautiful,  are  the  materials  of  wliich  they  are  composed,  that 
they  have  survived  all  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism ;  and  their  partial  decay,  in  many 
instances,  has  only  given  to  them  a  more  solemn  and  affecting  character.  The  Acropolis 
(Jig.  472.),  crowned  with  the  Part'.it  non,  forms  the  most  conspicr  jii"  object  with  wliich 

Athens  is  a  brned.  it  is  seated  on  an 
almost  precipitous  hill,  commanding 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva 
{fig.  473.),  was  erected  by  Pericles 
during  the  most  classic  age  of  Athens. 
It  was  of  the  finest  white  marble,  en- 
compassed with  fluted  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  adorned  with  the 
BCUi|)lure  of  FhiciiaH.  it  did  not  sus- 
tain any  deadly  injury  till  1687,  when 
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tne  Venetians  under  Kdnigsmark  threw  a  bomb  into  it,  demolished  the  roof,  and  much  injured 
the  whole  &bric ;  after  which,  the  Turks  began  to  hew  materials  out  of  it,  and  to  convert 

the  interior  into  a  mosque.  It  is  now 
mouldering  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin. 
To  Dr.  Clarke  the  edifice  appeared  an 
eminently  satisfactory  proof  of  the  decided 
superiority  of  Athenian  design  over  any 
thmg  that  Rome  can  boast ;  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture,  unitmg  tlie  greatness  and 
majesty  of  the  Egyptian  or  ancient  Etrus- 
can style,  with  all  tlie  elegant  proportions, 
the  rich  ornaments,  and  the  discriminating 
taste  of  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  arts. 
In  graceful  proportion,  in  magnificence,  in 
Parthenon.  coetlincBs  of^ materials,  in  splendid  decora^ 

tion,  and  in  every  thing  that  may  denote 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  ever  attained,  it  has  no  equal. 
In  all  that  relates  to  grandeur,  harmony,  elegance,  and  beauty,  the  Parthenon  is  universally 
acknowledged  a  model ;  even  the  minute  details  of  the  sculpture  by  which  it  is  so  higlily 
decorated  have  the  delicacy  of  a  cameo.  These  sculptures,  of  which  such  fine  specimens  are 
now  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  rank  perhaps  as  the  very  nrblest  examples  of  that 
art.  Dr.  Clarke  notices,  in  particular,  the  immense  frieze,  on  which  the  whole  Panathenaic 
festival  was  represented  in  one  continued  basso-relievo  design,  originally  600  feet  in  length. 
The  multitude  of  grand  objects  in  Athens  is  too  great  for  our  limits  to  allow  us  to  enter 
into  more  than  a  very  general  enumeration.  Among  the  foremost  may  be  named  a  range 
of  sixteen  superb  columns,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  which 
ixjlonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  1676  there  were  seventeen ;  but  a  few 
yeors  before  Chandler's  visit,  the  pacha  had,  with  incredible  labour,  levelled  one  to  the 
ground,  for  the  purpijse  of  raising  a  mosque  out  of  the  materials.  The  others  are  still 
standing,  sixty  feet  nigh,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  and  built  of  the  very  finest 
marble.  The  Erechtheum  (Jig,  474.), 
though  it  consists  of  the  two  temples  of 
Minerva  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  is  less 
extensive  than  the  two  just  mentioned; 
but  perhaps  surpasses  them  in  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  sculpture  and  ornaments, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  Ionic.  The  caryatides  which 
support  the  Pandroseum  are  of  particularly 
Erechtheum  exquisite  workmanship.      The  treatment 

of  this  beautiful  edifice  has  been  severe.  The  Turks  made  its  portico  a  powder-magazine ; 
and  tliough  the  Greeks  had  passed  a  vote  to  rescue  it  from  this  dishonour,  their  funds  have 
been  hitherto  insufficient.  A  dwelling-house  of  rough  brick  has  been  profanely  erected  be- 
tween the  caryatides,  and  the  smoke  from  it  has  blackened  some  of  the  most  delicate  orna- 
ments; but,  on  the  whole,  this  beautiful  monument  has  suffered  less  than  could  be  expected 

from  such  unworthy  usage.  The  Tern- 
4'y5  ^^^di^B  P'^  °^  Theseus  (fig.  475.),  a  fine  Doric 

stiucture,  somewhat  resembles  tho 
Parthenon,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its 
general  outline,  the  most  entire  of  all 
the  Grecian  edifices.  Tliough  the 
sculptures  are  greatly  injured,  enough 
remains  to  attest  their  original  excel- 
lence, They  represent  the  exploits  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus.  This  edifice 
seems  to  present  a  striking  example  of 
that  freshness  "  which  continued  to 
bloom  upon  the  erections  of  Pericles, 
which  preserved  their  faces  uninjured, 
Temple  of  Tho«u..  ^  ''^  %^  possessed  a  never-fiiding  spi- 

rit, and  a  soul  insensible  to  age." 
There  are  other  structures  of  less  magnitude :  the  Propyla;a,  or  columnar  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes ;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus;  themarblo 
Tower  of  fhe  Winds;  the  monument  of  Philopappus;  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller.  There  are  others  of  whicii  only  the  site  and  outline  can  now  be  traced :  such  la 
the  Stadium.  "  tlie  most  v.'ondcrful  of  all  tiie  marvellous  works  of  Herodes  Atticus."  It  is 
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formed  by  an  excavated  mountain,  the  ranges  of  seats  occupying  its  lofly  sides.  This  struc- 
ture, on  whicii  quarries  were  exhausted,  has  now  been  stripped  of  its  marble  covering,  and 
tho  area,  650  feet  long,  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough ;  yet  in  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  protligiou.^ 
nature  of  the  work  survives,  as  if  it  existed  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  merely  orna- 
mental parts  are  not  missed  in  a  structure  necessarily  simple  as  t  j  its  form,  but  inexpressibly 
Sreat  and  striking  in  its  aspect ;  not  merely  from  its  artincial  character,  but  from  the  gran- 
eur  of  it3  appearance  as  a  work  of  nature.  The  Odeum,  built  by  the  same  opulent  Athe- 
oian,  roofed  with  cedar,  and  unrivalled  in  Greece  for  extent  anci  magnificence,  presents  now 
only  the  inner  fh)nt  of  the  proscenium,  and  three  rows  of  circi.lar  arches.  Besides  tho  edi- 
fices of  Athens,  there  are  some  spcts,  which  the  visiter  imbued  with  classic  lore  cannot 
contemplate  without  peculiar  emotion.  Among  these  is  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  seat  of 
Ijudgment,  and  the  great  resort  of  the  Athenians.  The  site  is  described  by  Clarke 
as  peculiarly  commanding,  with  a  noble  prospect  of  mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies ;  while 
behmd  rises  tho  lofly  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  The  visitant  seeks 
also,  but  does  not  find,  the  grove  of  the  Academy,  where  ancient  wisdom  delivered  its  noblest 
precepts.  The  site  even  can  scarcely  be  conjectured ;  yet,  according  to  Chandler,  that  man 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  anger  of  the  Muses  who  should  omit  the  search. 

The  Atliens  of  modern  times  has  been  a  city  of  some  distinction ;  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion, its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  12,000  or  13,000,  displayed  a  superior  polish  and  intel- 
ligeuce ;  and  a  society  called  Pbilomuss  had  been  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  Turks  themselves  had  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their  pompous  barbarism. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  afler  having  been  formerly  so  distinguished  as  a  maritime  city,  it  had 
not  a  single  ship  belonging  to  it  It  became,  however,  an  important  military  position,  the 
Greeks  having  found  a  spring  of  water  in  the  Acropolis :  afler  this  discovery  it  was  consi- 
dered nearly  impregnable,  yet  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks.  While  the  ancient 
edifices  nearly  defied  the  ravages  of  war,  about  a  third  of  the  modern  bouses  have  been 
destroyed  durmg  the  contest. 

The  territory  of  Attica  is  still  interestinff 
to  the  traveller,  from  the  many  scenes  of 
classic  celebrity  which  it  presents.  The 
stream  of  the  Ilissus  does  not  answer  the 
expectation  raised  by  its  fiime ;  it  is  only  a 
torrent,  which  in  the  depth  of  winter  rushes 
down  fh)m  the  mountains.  Chandler,  even 
afler  rains,  watched  in  vain  for  a  moment 
when  its  bed  would  be  covered  with  water. 
Mount  HymettUB,  rich  in  aromatic  herbti, 
still  produces,  as  already  observed,  the  ho- 
ney Ibr  which  it  was  always  celebrated. 
The  quarries  of  Pentelicua  (fig,  476.),  af- 
fording the  materials  of  so  many  magnifi- 
cent structures,  exhibit  vast  humid  caverns,  over  which  the  wide  roof  awfully  extends, 
adorned  with  hollow  tubes  like  isicles,  while  a  small  transparert  petrifying  stream  trickles 

down  the  rock.  On  the  southern  frontier 
extends  the  plain  of  Marathon  (fig.  477.), 
lon^  and  narrow,  covered  with  rich  crops  of 
grain ;  but  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the 
columns,  on  which  were  recorded  the  im- 
mortal names  of  its  heroes.  The  great  tu- 
mulus or  barrow,  however,  with  a  bush  or 
two  growing  on  it,  still  towers  above  the- 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Attica  is  Eleusis,  the  seat  of  those 
Tumului  at  Marathon.  thrice-sacred  mysteries  in  which  almost  every 

nation,  Greek  or  barbcurian,  came  in  such  crowds  to  be  initioted.  The  mystic  temple  planned 
by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  offers  only  broken  fragments  to  attest  its  ancient 
473  place  as  one  of  the  grandest  edifices 

of  Greece.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  islano 
of  Salamis  (fig.  478.),  or  Colouri, 
separated  firom  the  continent  by  thosa 
narrow  straits,  the  scene  of  that  grand 
naval  battle  so  glorious  to  Athens, 
which  completely  broke  the  tide  of 
Persian  invasion.  Its  port  had  been 
filled  up,  and  the  island  was  occupied 
merely  by  a  handful  of  Albanian  hus 
tjeuiii  and  naiamif.  bondmen^  till    the  late  convulaionSi 
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when  ita  situation  enabled  it  to  afford  shelter  to  crowds  of  fbgitivcs  from  the  continent, 
especially  from  Bceotia.  Mr.  Waddington  found  its  population  thus  rnised  to  1  l,r)(H),  of 
whom  only  192  were  natives;  and  since  that  time  the  calamities  of  Athens  and  Ipsiira  have 
added  to  tljo  number.  At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  Attica  appears  tl»o  temple 
of  Minerva  Sunios,  a  fabric  of  white  marble,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  of  the  same  style,  and  seemingly  belonging  to  the  same  age,  as  the  Parthenon.  Tliere 
ore  twelve  columns  still  standing,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  position 
on  a  steep  and  lofty  cape,  whence  they  look  down  on  tlie  wide  oxpn.nae  of  the  subject  deop^ 
and  are  visible  tVom  afar. 

Megara,  the  former  capital  of  th'  "'tie  territory  of  Megaris,  stands  on  the  main  route 
leading  from  Atliens  to  the  PelopoiUr:  ti  It  is  now  a  collection  of  meiin  iiuts,  in  which 
are  found  only  some  fragments  and  inuciiptiona  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  edifices,  overgrown 
with  corn. 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  unites  the  Morea  with  the  continent. 
The  ancients  had  built  a  wall  across,  of  which  some  vestiges  siiil  remain.  Corinth  itself 
(Jiff.  479.)  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  derived  great  wealth 
fiom  the  fertile  surrounding  plain,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  merchandise  conveyed 
479  -ijftwii-v*  across  the  isthmus,  to  avoid  the  cir- 

cumnavigation of  the  Morea,  which 
tlie  ancionta  dreaded.  Preserving  ita 
ancient  name,  it  occupies  a  wide  area 
but  thinly  filled  with  houses;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  group  of  fine  Doric 
coiunuLs,  few  only  of  those  monuments 
remain  wiiich  mast  have  adorned  it 
durinj^  the  days  of  its  splendour.  It 
presents,  however,  a  most  distinguish- 
ed natural  object — the  citadel  or  Aero- 
corinthus,  which  towers  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  1000  feet,  and  commands 
an  almost  matchless  view  over  the  sea 
and  the  finest  regions  of  Greece.  It  is 
a  position  of  great  military  strength, 
"  the  Gibraltar  of  tlie  Peloponnesus," 
and  was  well  fortified  by  the  Venetians.  But  the  works  are  considered  by  Mr.  Blaquiere  as 
too  extended,  and  they  have  not  maintained  that  impregnable  character  to  whicli  their  aspect 
seems  to  entitle  them.  The  villages  round  Corinth,  and  even  the  port,  were  entirely  laid 
waste  during  the  late  severe  contest. 

Sicyon,  with  its  fine  plain  covered  with  villages,  presents  itself  as  we  turn  to  the  right 
iLto  the  Peloponnesus.  This  ancient  seat  of  Grecian  power  is  now  dwindled  from  its  high 
pre-eminence  to  become  one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in  the  Morea.  Few  traces  also 
remain  of  the  arts,  of  which  this  opulent  and  voluptuous  ci'  was  considered  as  the  school. 
The  chief  is  the  theatre,  which  remains  almost  entire,  and  a^v-o  i.red  to  Dr.  Clarke  to  siirpasa 
every  other  in  Greece,  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  the  :o"tliness  of  its  workmanship, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Koilon,  and  the  stupendous  prospect  presenteii. 

Argolis,  a  more  extended  plain,  to  the  left  of  the  isthmur  ibrms  a  long  peninsula  parallel 
to  that  of  Attica.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  plain,  bordered  by  very  higli  mountains,  ami  of 
very  peculiar  beauty.  It  is  divided  into  delicious  valleys  covered  by  cultivated  fields,  or  tilled 
with  myrtles,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  each  of  which  appears  to  b»:  :»ecluded  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  shepherds  from  the  mountains  are  heard  playing  on  their  reed  pipes, 
as  in  the  ages  of  poetic  fiction.  The  cities  of  Argolis  are  t'le  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and 
their  monuments  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Egyptian  and  Doric  :;tyle,  marked  rather  by  stupen- 
dous magnitude  than  by  the  refinement  of  art.  It  was  even  believed  in  Greece  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  Cyclopean  race  of  gigantic  stature ;  a  i-olion,  as  Dr.  (Jlarke  observes, 
which  eeery  nation  has  entertained  respecting  its  ancestoi  . 

IVIycenee,  Argos,  and  Tir^ms  rank  as  the  most  memorable  of  these  antique  cities.  Mycenie, 
the  early  capital  of  Greece,  and  "the  proud  seat  of  the  king  of  kings,"  still  presents  speci- 
mens, wonderfully  entire,  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  heroic  age:«.  Its  Acropo- 
lis, perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  hns  admirably  withs.  .'.  the  ravages  of  time;  and 
its  walls,  composed  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone  fitted  to  each  other,  follow  the  sinuosi- 
tiea  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  entrance  is  by  the  Gate  jf  the  Lions,  the  same  by 
which  "  the  king  of  men  "  issued  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Troy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two 
sculptured  lions,  or  mther  panthers,  which  surmount  it,  were  mythological  figures,  and  that 
the  whole  edifice  possessed  the  same  sacred  character  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  and  the  temples  of  Egypt.  Another  monument  consistjs  of  a  tumulus  of  vast 
dimensions,  wliich  Dr.  Clarke  has  ffiven  much  reason  to  '  ink  was  the  actual  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon.   The  entrance,  built  with  all  the  colosskl    .  r  of  Pheonician  architfciure,  is 
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■urmounted  by  a  man  of  breccia,  twenty-«oven  feot  long,  raid  to  bo  tho  largest  «1ab  of  hewn 
^tone  in  tho  world.  All  tho  monumentM  of  Argolis  bear  an  Egypaan  character,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
almost  fancied  himiielf  again  among  the  ruina  of  Mumphiit.  ArLroD  itself  euccecdid  Mycena 
as  capital  of  the  plain,  which  place  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  lute  revolution,  when  Napoli 
rivalled  it.  The  antimiities  of  Argos  are  few,  and  conniHt  only  uf  torra-cuttaa  and  architec- 
tural frogmentfl.  Dr.  Clarke  dincovered  here  one  of  those  secret  hollow  pansoges  from  which 
tlio  oracular  responses  ucii.erer'  by  tlio  unseen  priest  in  the  name  of  tho  god,  the  sound 

being  heightened  by  th  <  jckh  so  ns  to  produce  a  striking  effect.  Argon  tms  boon,  in  modem 
times,  a  large  B»rfl;rgling  pliicc,  tho  nouses  rutlier  commodious,  thoug)  <  well  built.  The 
new  govern  lent  had  tbrmed  there  at  one  time  a  wirt  of  capital,  f : '  ;iarly  marked  by 
ostablishiiients  tor  education ;  but  accordinp  to  tho  most  recent  accounts,  the  war  hod  reduced 
it  to  n  statu  of  almost  total  desolation;  from  which,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  rrvivo.  The 
ruins  of  Tiryns  form  a  still  more  striking  mass  than  those  of  Mycena;,  and  ca)  ly  back  the 
mind  into  a  still  more  solemn  antiquity.  The  only  structures  remaining  are  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  enclosing  a  space  of  244  yards  by  54.  Their  strength  is  gigantic,  however,  like 
tliat  of  Hercules,  tVom  whom  tliry  are  named;  being  twenty-one  feet  to  twenty -five  feet 
thick,  and  forty-three  feet  high.  As  an  example  of  human  power,  they  have  been  placed  in 
competition  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Those  walls  existed  before  Homer,  by  whom  they 
are  celebrated ;  they  have  remained  entire  since  his  ago,  and  tlicy  are  likely  to  brave  the 
attacks  of  time  through  a  much  longer  period. 

Nauplia,  which  the  Venetians  have  Italianised  into  Napoli,  is  situated  at  tho  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Argos,  and  possesses  every  requisite  of  a  great  naval  capital.  It  st'^nds  on  a  long 
narrow  promontory,  surroundod  by  impregnable  heights,  which  would  render  it,  like  Corinth, 
another  Gibraltar,  were  it  hold  by  sure  defenders.  The  port,  though  its  depth  has  diminished, 
is  still  tho  best  and  most  secure  in  the  Morea.  It  has  carried  on  in  modem  times  a  very 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  wine,  oil,  and  sponges ;  the  stapIcFi  of  Argolis,  and  of 
the  interior  Morea.  Afler  tho  revolution,  the  Greeks  made  it  their  ca^.  ^1  and  seat  of  go* 
vemment,  but  Athens  has  recently  become  tho  royal  residence.  Clarke  reckoned  it  to  contain 
only  2000  inhabitants,  but  OCttM)  had  just  before  been  carried  off  by  the  plague.  The  number 
by  which  it  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  there  ap-^ared  to  be  15,000.  The  interior 
is  ugly,  the  streets  being,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty ;  nor  is  it  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  ancient  monuments. 

Argolis  contains  other  spots  that  awaken  interesting  recollections.  Epidaurns,  now 
Pithauri,  is  at  present  only  a  village,  situated  in  a  narrow,  but  fertile  and  beautiful  vale. 
Near  it,  however,  the  Greeks  held  their  first  constituent  assembly,  to  which  they  gave  this 
classic  name.  A  fnw  miles  from  it  is  the  grove,  held  sacred  by  the  ancients  as  the  birth- 
place of  iEsculap  (IS :  adorned  also  by  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  some  other 
edifices.  These  TiTo  no'-''  level  with  tlie  ground,  which  is  strewed  with  elegant  fragmenta 
of  the  Doric  ami  Kinc  ci'ders.  Tho  theatre  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and,  though  tenanted 
by  hares,  pa.ir  iiji's, ::,  ir;  tortoises,  Justifies  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  characterised 
it  OS  oti3  of  tiiu  nhitii  beautiful  in  Greece.  Damala,  a  small  but  rather  thriving  village,  now 
covers  the  site  of  Tro  ::ene,  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  few  fragments  remain;  but  there 
are  numerous  churches,  which,  though  mostly  dilapidated,  mark  its  importance  during  the 
lower  ages. 

The  high  plain  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Morea  to  the  west  of 
that  of  Argolis.  This  celebrated  seat  of  the  pastoral  muses  presents  some  rugged  and  gloomy 
features.  It  is  traversed  and  bordered  by  the  steep  chains  of  Mo>nalus  and  Lycteus ;  it  is  in 
many  parts  bleak  and  marshy ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  somewhat  severe.  In  spring  and 
summer,  however,  while  the  lower  plains  are  scorched  by  tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  it  enjoys  a 
delicious  and  salutary  coolness ;  gentle  clouds  collect  among  the  mountains,  and  descend  in 
fertilising  showers;  springs  and  rivulets  without  number,  descending  to  form  the  Alpheus, 
irrigate  the  fields;  the  vine  yields  abundantly  its  delicious  fruit,  and  numberless  flocks  still 
feed  in  its  valleys  and  mountain  sides.  This  country  was  once  the  ch^t-n  seat  of  poetry  and 
fable.  Every  forest,  every  cavern,  had  its  gods  and  its  altars.  The  wootls  were  inhabited 
by  fauns,  and  every  oak  had  its  dryad.  Diana  wandered  among  the  groves,  the  nymphs 
sported  among  flowers;  the  god  of  the  shepherds  animated  every  spot  with  his  presence. 
Here  lingered  long,  very  long,  it  was  said,  the  innocence  and  simple  manners  of  the  first 
ages,  when  they  were  banished  from  every  otlier  part  of  the  globe.  These  fond  remembrances 
are  still  not  altogether  belied  in  the  more  sequestered  districts  which  continue  the  abode  of 
peace,  where  the  shepherd  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  delights  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  popula- 
tion consists  here  chiefly  of  Albanians. 

Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Msenalus,  and  in  a  region  which  even  the  ancients  characterised  as  the 
abode  of  winter.  Sir  W.  Gell  is  surprised  that  the  pacha  should  have  fixed  his  seat  in  the 
only  ugly  spot  of  his  dominions;  a  large,  dirty,  gloomy  city,  in  the  most  uninviting  country, 
and  under  the  worst  possible  climate.  The  Alhanians,  when  they  over-ran  the  Peloponnesus, 
tnd  cut  ofl'  here  HOOO  heads  in  two  hours,  raised  round  it  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which 
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rendered  ..  an  important  military  poet,  and  exposed  it  to  many  vicissitudes  during  the  late 
rx)nti>st.  First,  atler  a  long  Kiege,  it  was  stormed  by  tho  Greeks,  who  incurred  a  deep  and 
luting  reproach  for  the  massacre  of  which  they  were  g^iilty  on  this  occasion.  Aflcrwardi 
it  yielded  to  tho  arms  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  fortifications  suflercd  so  much,  that  it  could 
no  longer  stand  half  an  hour's  regular  siege.  The  palace  ut'  tho  pacha,  a  vast  wooden  building, 
capable  of  containing  12(M)  men,  and  forming  a  sort  of  suburb  to  tho  town,  has  been  demo- 
llsned;  and  tho  same  tato  has  been  shared  by  most  of  the  principal  houses,  which  were 
spacious,  but  devoid  of  taste.  Tho  four  large  mosques  contain  many  precious  frogments  and 
bas-rcliefr,  profaned  by  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the^  are  inserted.  The  Turks  Imve 
either  placed  them  inside,  or  covered  them  over,  that  their  eyes  may  not  be  wounded  by 
such  profane  representations. 

The  other  cities  of  the  Arcadian  plain,  present  few  moittiments  oi  tlicir  ancient  fame ; 
these,  indeed,  have  been  demolished  by  the  people  of  Tr]ioU/./.n,  which,  though  not  itself 
ancient,  haa  been  built  out  of  them.  Hiiiano,  iserable  collection  of  clay  huts,  covers  the 
site  of  the  once  proud  Megalopolis,  which  tho  iii.U.ih' 
of  Peloponnesus.  Only  its  theatre,  the  largest  i  Or' 
covered  with  earth  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  ana  a  f'  , 
Helisson.  Pouqueville  sought  in  vain  for  MantinBa, 
great  battle  in  which  Efiaminondas  conquered  and  fcl  ' ' 
flat  marshy  site,  the  regular  circuit  of  its  walls,  wash 
of  its  streets.  Tegoa  is,  as  of  old,  strewn  with  fragmt'i 
treasure  of  ancient  sculpture  might  be  found  under  ground,  i 
monos  occupied  a  commanding  situation  on  the  flat  summ 
whicli  the  modem  village  is  built  There  arc  no  remarkable 
them  might  tempt  the  antiquary  to  undertake  an  excavation 
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ages,  an^  Dimizance,  where  the  Greeks  hod  founded  a  school  of  some  eminence,  are  the 
cnirf  existing  towns  in  tho  interior  of  tho  Morca.  On  the  coast  is  Arcadia,  a  flourishing 
little  port,  with  4000  inhabitants;  but,  notwithstanding  the  name  it  bears,  it  ia  not  an 

ancient  city,  nor  docs  it  present  ancient 
monuments.  Ascending  the  river  of  Arca- 
dia, and  passing  tho  agreeable  village  oi 
Sidero  Castro,  the  traveller  comes  to  the 
remains  of  Phigaliu,  once  a  large  city,  of 
which  only  tho  circuit  of  the  walls  is  in  any 
preservation.  Near  it,  however,  stands  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurios  {Jig.  480.),  by 
much  tho  best  preserved  ancient  edifice  in 
tho  Morca,  and  which  was  even  esteemed 
second  in  beauty  only  to  that  of  Tegea.  It 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  sitna- 
tions  that  poetry  could  imagine,  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  incom- 
plete solitude.  The  frieze  representing  the 
combats  of  the  fabulous  ages,  has  been  removed,  and  deposited  in  tho  British  Museum.  It 
is  curious  as  a  relic  of  art,  but  is  much  eclipsed  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
which  it  is  there  confVonted. 

The  south  of  the  Morea  consists  of  three  peninsulas,  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel  gyifk 
of  Mcssenia  or  Coron,  and  of  Kolokythia;  the  peninsulas  of  Messenia,  of  Maina,  and  of 
Laconia.  Messenia,  oppressed  under  the  iron  sway  of  Sparta,  did  not  possess  any  important 
monuments  till  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  who  emancipated  it  from  those  proud  roasters.  It 
still  displays  a  noble  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Greece.  On  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  have  risen  several  modem  ports  of  consequence :  Navarino,  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  fine  plain,  and  of  considerable  strength,  though 
it  could  not  withstand  the  Egyptian  arms ;  Modon,  the  ancient  Methone ;  and  Coron,  on  or 
near  the  Corone  of  Epaminondas ;  neither  of  which  places  are  now  of  much  consequence. 

The  peninsula  of  Maina  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  branches  of  the  rugged  Tayge- 
tus,  which  rises  from  the  sea  as  it  were  by  steps,  and  shoots  up  into  lofly  and  snowy  pin- 
nacles. Though  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  the  Alps,  they  are  seen  under  a  bright  sky,  and 
display,  it  is  said,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  coast  of  Laconia,  tints  more  beautifiil 
than  on  any  other  European  mountains.  The  rocks  are  naked,  hard,  and  sharp ;  and  frag- 
ments of  them  are  often  employed  as  hones.  This  mgged  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Mai- 
notes ;  a  Greek  race,  who,  if  not  genuine  decendants  of  the  Spartans,  have  inherited  at 
least  all  their  hardy  spirit  They  have  ever  been  the  defence  of  the  C.-^k  naticm  in  war, 
and  its  scourge  in  peace.  The  Mainotes,  quite  unlike  other  Greeks,  have  a  bold  and  manly 
air,  which  awes  even  a  Turk.  The  population  is  distributed  through  upwards  cf  100  vil- 
lages, ruled  by  seven  or  eight  capitani,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Highland  lairds  durins 
their  fiillest  period  of  clannbh  independence.  The  Maiuotes  have  ail  the  barbarous  virtues' 
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the  stranger  who  trusts  to  Uieir  hospitality  finds  it  boundlesn,  and  may  pass  in  safety  from 
one  end  of  Maina  to  the  other.  The  women,  who  are  uncommonly  handsome,  and  of  fair 
complexion,  are  much  better  treated  than  females  are  in  the  rest  of  Greece  or  Turkey. 
They  are  neither  confined  nor  degraded ;  and,  in  return,  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
eoqjugal  fidelity  and  active  household  management ;  and,  not  content  with  the  virtues  of 
their  own  sex,  they  emulate  those  of  t'le  other ;  sallying  forth  at  the  head  of  warlike  bands, 
and  setting  examples  of  masculine  ^I'owess.  The  weapon  of  the  Mainotes  is  the  rifle,  to 
which  they  are  trained  trom  their  infancy,  and  which  they  use  with  matchless  dexteritr 
They  are  the  very  best  of  light  mountain  troops,  in  which  capacity  they  have  repeatedly 
cleared  the  Morea  from  enemies,  and  oppressed  it  themselves.  The  rocky  southern  ex* 
tremity,  towards  Cape  Ttenarus  or  Matapan,  is  held  by  the  Caconvionotes,  a  race  who  seem 
a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Mainotes,  having  all  their  fierceness,  without  any  of  their  redeem« 
ing  qualities.  The  towns  of  Maina  are  little  more  than  villaffes;  of  which  Dolus,  in  the 
interior,  containing  GOO  houses,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  MarethoniEi  and  Kibrees  are  small 
eea-ports,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  beys.  To  the  north>west  opens  the  beautiflil  plain 
of  Calamata,  with  the  large  flourishing  village  of  tiiat  name,  which,  though  recently  do* 
itroyed,  must  in  due  time  revive. 

The  third  peninsula  contains  the  country  of  Isakonia,  which  seems  evidently  a  corruptkm 
of  Laconia.  Its  north-western  head  receives  the  Eurolas,  on  whose  banks  the  traveller  has 
to  seek  for  the  remains  of  Lacedemon.  In  approaching  them  his  eye  is  struck  by  Misitn, 
cr  Mistra,  a  more  modem  capital,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  Greefc  empire. 
Miatr  extending  by  successive  stages  up  the  sides  of  an  extensive  hill,  has  a  magnificent 
appearance,  wa\  might  be  taken  for  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire,  rather  than  that  of  the 

481  deserted  vales  of  Laconia.     The 

entrance  into  it  produces  disap* 
pointment;  the  streets  being  nar^ 
row,  winding,  and  dirty,  and  pre* 
senting  no  important  edifice  ancient 
or  modem.  At  a  few  miles'  dis* 
tance,  however,  is  traced  the  site 
of  Sparta,  covered  with  extensive 
ruins ;  but  these,  to  our  disappoint* 
ment,  are  found  to  be  not  those  of 
the  austere  votaries  of  Lycurgus; 
they  are  the  "theatre  (Jig.  481.) 
'I         —  -"**w=»^i^iagp|gairgM;i|Mmiga!ef-'         and  other  gay  stractures  erected 

by  Rome  after  Sparta  was  reduced 
Tbrairaatepaiu.  to  subjection.  Only  one  small  build- 

ing, partly  of  brick,  might  be  a  tomb  of  one  of  tiie  ancient  kings."  Laconia  is  a  long  level 
woodland,  from  which  rise,  in  romantic  and  fimtastic  forms,  die  summits  of  Taygetus.  .  It 
has,  however,  one  important  port,  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  whence  a  much  esteemed  wine  is  ex* 
ported,  and  some  other  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  northem  coast,  extending  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  the  ancient 
Elis  and  Achaia,  a'one  remains  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Morea.  It  is  a  very  fertile 
plain,  producing  the  best  wine  in  Grec^ce,  and  the  finest  currants  in  the  world.  In  the  classic 
antiquary  it  excites  the  deepest  interest,  as  containing  the  sites  of  Elis  and  Olympia,  or 
nther  Pisa,  the  scenes  of  those  games  to  which  Greece  thronged  from  her  remotest  valleys, 
and  those  sacred  precincts,  on  entering  which  the  most  hostile  bands  deposited  their  arms. 
This  region  was  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  statue,  60  feet  in  height, 
presented  the  utmost  perfection  of  painting  and  statuary,  with  every  dbplay  of  wealth  which 
gifts  could  accumulate.  What  barbarian  hands  destroyed  Olympia  has  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  the  wreck  is  so  complete,  that  travellera  have  passed  over  it,  and  believed  that 
not  a  trace  existed.  Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  was  able  to  identify  the  grand  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  dug  up  some  fragments  of  columns,  exceeding  in  dimension  those  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Elis  presents  only  a  confused  wreck  of  scattered  blocks ;  but 
near  it  is  the  modem  Gastouni,  a  small  town,  one  of  the  richest  in  Peloponnesus,  though  at 
this  moment  also  lying  in  ruin.  The  modem  capital,  however,  of  all  this  district,  ii 
Patras ;  a  large  commercial,  dirtv,  iil-built  place,  possessing  but  little  of  a  classic  charac* 
ter.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  been  held  by  the  Turks  during  nri^ly  the  whole  of  the  present 
contest 

Boeotia  and  Phocis  consist  of  several  plains  enclosed  by  very  lofly  mountains,  and  above 
all  by  those  which  are  most  sacred  in  the  annals  of  poetry,  the  heights  ot  Helicon,  Cithe* 
ron,  and  Parnassus,  accounted  ever  the  chosen  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Clarke  considers 
their  grand  aspect  and  romantic  valleys  as  having  had  a  powerful  influence  in  prompting  the 
high  nights  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Thebes,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  these  snow-clad  sum- 
mits, makes  still  a  noble  appearanct; ;  but  only  somo  coins  and  fragments  are  now  to  be  dis* 
covered  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.    It  suflered  severely  <n  Uie  late  contest ;  prior  to 
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which  it  was  a  considerable  place,  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  houses,  and  has  been  cele- 
faiiited  for  the  beauty  of  its  females.  Southward  is  the  plain  of  Plattea,  in  which  tlie  tra* 
Teller  searches  for  monuments  of  the  splendid  victory  which  finally  baffled  the  power  of 
Xerxes.  IX-.  Clarke  seems,  in  &ct,  to  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  city,  and  near  it  some 
ucient  sepulchres  (^^.  482.),  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected  immediately 
482  after  that  great  event    On  the  oppo* 

site  side  of  a  ridge  of  hills  is  the  plain 
of  Leuctra,  the  scene  of  that  otiier 
battle  which  finally  subverted  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta  over  Greece.  The 
site  is  still  covered  with  huge  masses 
of  marble  and  stone,  which  the  in- 
habitants have  long  laboured  to  de- 
molish, with  the  view  of  mtroiducing 
the  plough ;  but  the  attempt  has  hith- 
erto proved  fruitless.  Above  this  plain 
AoeiwtSafeopbMUtPiatM.  nges  Helicon,  the  solitudes  of  which 

ue  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful :  every  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  luxu* 
tiant  shrulxB,  or  tenanted  by  browsing  flocks ;  while  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its 
Bouiid  with  that  of  the  bells  upon  the  goats  and  the  sheep,  is  heard  at  intervals  among  the 
rocks.  Dr.  Clarke  conceived  that  he  could  here  ascertain  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and 
Helicon,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.  Bevond  Helicon  lie  the  plain  and  city  of  Livadia, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  an  exten* 
sive  jurisdiction.  It  contained  1500  houses,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  part  of  Greece.     Lebadia  was  said  to  be  as  richly  adorned  with  sculptures 

as  any  Greek  city ;  but  every  trace  of 
them  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now  only 
distingubhed  by  the  mystic  spot  of  the 
cave  and  shrine  of  Trophonius,  and  the' 
two  streams  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe, 
Memory  and  Oblivion,  flowing  through 
the  former.  A  few  miles  westward  is 
the  plain  of  CheroAcea  {fig.  483.),  shut 
in  by  Parnassus,  with  its  bleak  and 
rugged  masses  of  gray  limestone  rock, 
covered  with  shrul»  and  coppice.  This 
CheroDBa.  ^^^  ^  great  battle-plain,  on  which  was 

repeatedly  decided  the  fate  of  Greece;  first  through  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the 
Boeotians,  afterwards  through  that  of  the  combined  Greek  forces  by  Philip,  and  lastly  of 
Mithridates  by  Sylla.  A  most  conspicuous  tumulus  still  exists,  a  monument  of  the  ensan- 
guined field. 
Delphi  {fig.  484.),  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  {fig.  485.),  is  separated  by  a  branch  of  that 
^a,  mountain  from  the  plam  of  Cheroneea.    This  was 

'^'  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  shrines  to  which 

mankind  went  in  crowds  to  be  deluded.  The  tem- 
ple has  disappcured,  and  its  exact  site  cannot  be 
even  conjecl  ued.  Its  position,  however,  in  a  deep 
circular  vale,  built  along  the  sides  of  Parnassus, 
whose  vast  precipices  rise  behind  in  towering  ma* 
jesty,  cannot,  independent  of  all  recollection,  be 
viewed  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  may  still  be  traced,  in  which  the 
streets,  rising  in  terraces  behind  each  other,  were 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  awfiil  features  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  above  which 
the  rock  shoots  up  into  two  pointed  crags,  the  visiter 
sees  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  that  grand  source  of 
ancient  inspiration ;  and  the  scene  itself  combines 
great  picturesque  beauty  with  ail  the  circumstances 
of  local  interest  A  square  shallow  basin  at  its 
foot  was  doubtless  the  Cfastalian  fount  in  which  the 
priestess  was  accustomed  to  plunge  before  she 
mounted  the  tripod,  to  pronounce  the  thrice-sacred 
oracle.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Paiv 
"  nassus  is  statkmg.    It  overlooks  all  the  mountain 

tops,  exc(  |it  Olympus,  which  appears  with  its  many  summits  clad  in  shining  snow. 
Western  Hellas,  the  ancient  Locris,  ^tolia,  and  Acarnania,  displays  neither  the  som* 
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Ifrand  features  of  nature  nor  the  same  ancient  magnificence ;  but  it  has  been  distinguished 
in  modem  niilitary  history.    Naupactus,  its  ancient  port,  has  been  modernised  into  I^panto^ 

and  has  given  its  name  to  a  gulf, 
which  was  the  grand  theatre  of  naval 
conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venetians,  ud  of  that  in  which  the 
Spaniards,  by  a  signal  victory,  finally 
broke  the  Turkish  maritime  power. 
Salona,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phissa,  still  retains  considerable  un- 
portance,  being  considered  as  the  ca^ 
pital  and  military  rendezvous  of  West- 
em  Greece.  It  communicates  with 
the  guH*  by  its  port  of  Scala.  Galaxidi, 
.     -  ,        .        -    „      _  farther  up  the  gulf,  was  rising  into 

'nifli- v->  f-^.     Mount  p.™.-™.  ^^^  importance  before  the  late  strug- 

g\e.  But  Miseolonghi,  though  of  recent  origin,  has  now  eclipsed  the  fame  of  all  the  west- 
era  cities.  Its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  had  enabled  it  to  rise  into  some  commeN 
cial  importance.  During  the  late  contest,  its  peninsular  site  in  a  shallow  sea  which  ad- 
mitted only  boats,  though  its  only  defences  on  the  land  side  were  a  low  wall  and  a  paltry 
ditch,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the  design  of  converting  it  into  a  strong-hold.  Missolonghi 
accordingly  made  a  long  and  glorious  resistance,  and  became  Uie  rallying  point  for  all  Greece 
without  the  Morea. 

Thessaly  forms  an  exterior  portion  of  Greece,  severed  fh>m  the  rest  by  the  lofty  and  nig^ 
ged  barrier  of  Mount  (Eta,  which  runs  across  the  entire  breadth,  till  it  locks  in  with  the 
chain  of  Pindus.  The  interior  consists  of  almost  boundless  plains,  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  It  is  girdled  by  mountains  still  loflier  than  any 
yet  surveyed :  Olympus,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Grecian  summits,  on  which  fable  and 
mythology  placed  the  celestial  mansion  and  the  throne  of  Jupiter ;  Ossa  and  Pelion,  next  in 
magnitude,  piled  up  by  the  giants  who  hoped  to  have  scaled  heaven.  Thessaly  is  called  by 
Dr.  Clarke  the  Yorkshire  of  Gi-eece:  its  rich  plains  are  tolerably  cultivated,  and  it  is  not 
even  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  A  late  observer  reckons  the  population  at 
700,000.  The  towns  are  much  more  Turkish  than  in  Hellas  or  the  Morea ;  but  the  moun- 
tains are  held  by  Greek  plunderers  (klcphtes),  a  bold  and  warlike  race,  who  have  made  coiv 
ffiderable  efiTorts  to  establish  their  independence.  The  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  Greece 
is  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  antiquity,  the  pass  of 
Thermopyle,  which  the  patriotic  devotion  of  "  the  three  hundred  has  stamped  with  the 
most  sublime  recollections.  The  narrow  passage  lies  between  the  eastern  extremity  of 
CEta  and  a  marsh  reaching  to  the  sea.  A  tumulus  is  here  discovere'l,  on  which  appear  the 
broken  remains  of  a  massive  pedestal,  orig<'"*l!y  formed  for  supporting,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
believes,  the  simple  but  affecting  monument  '1  to  their  memory.     A  filthy  quagmire, 

breathing  mephitic  exhalations,  would  rendr; '  ene  disgusting  but  for  these  associationa 

After  passing  the  consideiable  town  of  Zeiu)j..i.,  vhere  we  quit  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the 
eye  opens  on  the  immense  plain  of  Pharsalia,  the  scene  of  that  mighty  contest  in  which  fat3 
gave  to  Cassar  the  empire  of  the  world.  Pharsa,  or  Farsala,  is  entirely  Turkish,  and 
nothing  but  the  name  remains  to  tell  what  it  was.  It  is,  however,  a  large  to\/n,  with  2000 
houses.  This  plain  is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills  from  the  immense  champaign  of 
Larissa,  presenting  a  smooth  and  flat  surfkce  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be  imagined.  Ijirissa 
is  a  large  city,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  magnificent  view,  from  the  crowd  of 
its  mosques  and  minarets,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  twen^-four.  It  is  thoroughly 
Turkish,  and  the  populace  are  imbued  with  extreme  bigotry.  Only  broken  fragments  of 
Corinthian  columns  are  now  to  be  traced,  many  of  the  ancient  marbles  iiaving  been  barbar- 
ously cut  down  into  the  forms  of  Turkish  head-dresses,  and  stuck  over  the  tombs.  The 
shops  are  numerous  and  good ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  ancient  silver  medals,  and  also 
specimens  of  the  Thessalian  pottery  which  almost  equal  the  ancient  tenacottas.  North- 
ward from  Larissa  tower  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa ;  the  former  disposed  in  vast  masses^ 
and  with  prodigious  grandeur.  The  passage  through  this  formidable  chain  is  by  the  Vale 
of  Tempe  (Jig.  486.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  sequestered  and  picturesque 
character.  Placed  between  Olympus  on  the  left  and  Ossa  on  the  rieht,  it  is  compared  by 
Dr.  Clarke  to  Dovedale,  or  to  tiie  pass  of  Killicrankie,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
rocks  rise  to  the  most  awful  perpei^icular  height,  and  are  tinted  with  a  great  variety  (^ 
hoes.  At  its  entrance  is  the  large  village  of  Ampelaka,  almost  purely  Greek,  and  in  which 
flourishes  a  manufacture  of  cotton  thret^  dyed  of  so  beautifiil  a  red,  as  to  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  competition. 

Macedonia,  beyond  Tempe,  opens  its  still  vaster  plain,  the  ancient  Pieria  and  Emathia, 
iiaving  on  the  south  Olympus  with  its  lofty  attendant  summits,  and  on  the  north  Sccmrus,  • 
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branch  of  the  still  longer  and  more  awful  chains  of  Heemus  and  Rhodope.    This  plain 

resembles  a  crater,  characteristic  of 
the  limestone  formation,  and  has  tno 
form  of  a  horse-ehoe ;  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Mount  Pangeus,  and 
opening  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  Tne 
finest  part  is  the  eastern,  particularly 
round  Seres,  where  three  hundred 
villages  are  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  the  staple  of  the  coun- 
try. Tobacco,  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  balsamic  odour,  ranks  second 
m  importance.  Salonica,  the  ancient 
Thessalonica,  is  now  the  greatest 
and  most  commercial  city  of  G/eece, 
possessing  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitanta  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
cities  that  have  preserved  the  form  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  stan£ 
ing,  and  the  walls  that  support  them  being  entire.  The  city  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Walpole  to 
contain  20,000  Jews  and  12,000  Greeks.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  the  former 
inhabit,  and  in  which  business  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  of  the 
plague.  This  city  has  one  very  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  in  a  propyleeum,  consisting 
of  five  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  The  church  of  St 
Sophia  resembles  that  of  Constantinople  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  by  its  fine  columns  of  verde  antico.  Seres  is  a  flourishing  inland  town,  sur- 
rounded by  uie  plain  most  productive  in  cotton,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  capitals  of  Pclla  and  JEgts,  or  Edessa,  have  not  yet  been  successfully  explored. 
The  islands  form  a  prominent  a;.d  interesting  appendage  to  Greece.  Cyprus,  RhodeSi 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  ranged  alon^  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  have  been 
always  considered  as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  European  islands  are  Candia,  the  Cyclades,  and 
those  termed  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about  500 
miles  in  circumference:  it  is  of  much  greater  dimension  east  and  west  than  north  and 
south ;  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  base  upon  which  the  whole  Archipelago  rests.  It  is  perhaps 
more  favoured  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  towers  to  a  very  lofty  height  The  plains  and  valleys 
along  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacious  plane  trees,  and  other  beautiful 
woods ;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a  wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry 
oxen,  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  olive  grows  in  high  perfection ; 
though  the  oil,  for  want  of  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used 
for  soap  and  other  manufactures.  Crete  was  rendered  famous  in  early  antiquity  by  the  laws 
of  Minos,  and  by  institutions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  founded  upon  them.  During  the 
classic  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  Cretans 
became  even  proverbial  for  slowness  of  intellect  In  the  lower  ages,  it  derived  great  lustre 
firom  the  noble  stand  there  made  by  Venice  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  a  moment  when 
it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  siege  of  Candia,  protracted  for 
twenty-three  years,  firms  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  modem  history.  At  length 
the  whole  island  fell  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  the  Turks  have  occupied  it  more 
completely  than  the  Cyclades  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,  and 
more  independent  of  the  Porte  than  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
mountains  and  mountain  plains,  however,  have  continued  to  be  occupied  by  a  Greek  race 
called  the  Sfacciotes,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  altogether 
uncombined  with  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  body  tliat  the  chief  stand  was  made  in  the 
late  insurrection,  and  they  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  island,  when  they  were 
forced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.    Candia  remains  with  the  Turks.* 

Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand,  against 
which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  has  passed  to 
Canea.  It  still  bears  the  trace  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town,  with  substantial  houses  fbrm- 
ed  into  regular  streets  and  squares ;  but  the  havoc  of  its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion 
give  it  a  very  gloomy  aspect  Canea,  without  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourish- 
ing, havmg  15,000  inhabitants ;  but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distinguish  it  fixim  other 
Turkish  towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia  is  Retime,  a  well-built  town,  situated  m  « 
delightful  country  abounding  with  olive  trees;  but  its  harbour  having  likewise  sufibred, 
Canea  has  profited  in  this  as  in  the  former  instance.  Near  Candia  are  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish,  which,  with  the  name  of  Cnosson,  given  to  a  small  village,  indicate  the  ancient 
Cnossus,  the  capital  of  Minos  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cretan  nations.    There  are 

*  [Candia  bat  b«ea  ceded  by  the  Sultan  to  tbe  Tacha  of  Eoypt,— Aw,  Ss.] 
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traeeB  still  more  unequivocal  of  Ck>rtyna ;  and  near  it  a  rock  cut  into  a  complex  multiplicity 
of  chambers,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  fhmous  labyrinth  of  Crete ;  but  Sonnini  it 
of  opinion  that  ^s  only  a  huge  quarry. 

The  Cycladcs,  a  numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interposed  between  Candia  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  m  a  south-east  direction.  Their 
aspect,  Iwld,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  vessels  sailing  through  it  scenes  of 
varied  beauty.  The  rocks  are  of  different  and  sometimes  singular  composition,  embedding 
the  finest  marble  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  many  striking  indications  of  that  interior  heat 
which  breaks  forth  in  earthquaJces  and  volcanoes.  Their  wines  wore  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  have  not  altogether  lost  their  reputation.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  isles  is 
Pons,  whose  quarries  of  precious  statuary  marble  lie  now  neglected,  not  a  single  block  hav- 
ing been  removed  since  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  the  extreme  nicety, 
and  the  care  to  avoid  waste,  with  which  each  portion  was  cut  out ;  and  from  the  cavity  \eh, 
the  very  destination  of  the  block  may  be  conjectured.  The  Pentelican  marble  was  of  c<]ually 
original  beauty,  but  it  had  not  that  faculty  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  air,  and  resisting 
decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages,  which  caused  the  marble  of  Faros  to  be  at  last  exclu- 
sively adopted  in  sculpture.  The  small  conti^ous  island  of  Antiparos  presents  a  pheno- 
menon the  most  singular  in  the  world  of  its  kmd ;  a  prodigious  grotto  (Jig.  467.),  or  rather 
^Q  series  of  grottoes,  the  roof,  the  floor,  and  the 

^'  sides  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  a 

dazzling  incrustation  as  white  as  snow. 
Columns  extend  from  the  roof  to  the  floor, 
with  diameters  equal  to  that  of  the  mast  of  a 
flrst-rate;  and  others  hang  in  fine  cubic  forms 
above  the  head.  The  sulMtance  here  exhibit- 
ed was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clark  to  be  ala- 
baster, the  crystallisation  of  which  has  no- 
where else  been  observed.  Separated  from 
Pares  by  a  narrow  channel  is  Naxos,  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  whose 
statue  fine  sculptured  fi-agments  may  still 
be  discovered ;  and  on  a  rock  opposite  there 
is  a  noblo  Doric  portal  of  one  of  his  temples. 
The  wine  of  Naxos  is  still  good,  and  is  con- 
muned  in  abundance ;  the  emery  stone  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  this  island.  Delos^ 
•0  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  whose  shrines 
even  the  people  of  the  East  repaired  in  crowds,  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins  reduced  to 
rubbish.  The  remains  of  its  temples  have  unfortunately  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  the 
fragments  being  formed  into  those  little  turbaned  pillars  which  serve  as  tombstones.    San- 

torini  (Jig.  488.),  the  ancient  Thera,  not 
much  noticed  in  antiquity,  has  attracted 
attention  by  some  extraordinary  eflecta 
of  volcanic  action.  About  a  century  ago, 
a  new  island  was  seen  to  arise  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  first  announced  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a  thick  smoke,  which,  spreading 
over  Santorini,  destroyed  vegetation,  dis- 
coloured metals,  and  caused  headach  and 
Cout  of  Santorini.  nausea ;  a  long  succession  of  reports  en- 

sued, similar  to  those  of  cannon  or  the 
loudest  thunder.  Myriads  of  ignited  substances  rose  like  sky-rockets  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  in  showers  of  stars.  Rocks  and  Augments  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  clouds  of  ashes  to  that  of  twenty-five  miles.    After  this  series  of  shocks  liad  continued 

for  a  year,  the  darkness  ceased,  and  there 
appeared  an  island  five  miles  round,  and 
about  200  feet  at  its  highest  point.  There 
has  since  been  no  violent  shock,  though  a 
subterraneous  roaring  is  still  heard,  and 
smoke  is  seen  rising  fivm  the  rocks  and 
from  the  sea.  Milo  (the  ancient  Melosi 
celebrated  for  its  abundance)  and  Argen- 
tcra,  though  not  subject  Vo  such  violent  con- 
vulsions, exhale  perpetual  vapours,  which 
were  formerly  employed  for  medicinal  pur^ 
poses,  but  have  now  rendered  them  so  un« 
healthy,  that  they  are  almost  deserted. 
Town  ud  liiand  of  Brra.  Sym  is  a  fertile  island,  the  capital  of  which 
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Town  of  Hydra. 


is  singularly  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  conical  hill,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  sugar-loaf 
covered  with  houses  (Jig.  ^.).  Andro,  and  Tino,  are  considerable  islands,  susceptib.e  cS 
great  improvement. 

[Negropont  or  Esripo,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  is  a  long  narrow  island  separated  from  Attica  by 
the  narrow  channel  or  the  Euripus  or  Egripo,  from  which  it  derives  its  modern  name.  It  la 
diversified  by  rugged  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about 
60,000  inhabiUnU  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  docs  not  nrobably  at  present  contain  half 
that  number,  the  Turks,  who  were  more  numerouis  here  than  anywhere  else  in  southern 
Greece,  having  been  exoelled  tlie  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  or  Negropont,  has  a  popula* 
tion  of  10,000  or  12,000.— Am.  Ed.] 
Two  islands.  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  and  unknown  to  anti- 
quity, have,  in  a  singular  manner, 
^W  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  states  and 

islands  of  Greece.  Hydra  (Jig,  400.), 
a  rugged  mass  of  rock,  with  scarce- 
ly a  spot  of  verdure,  remained  with- 
out an  inhabitant  till  Turkish  op- 
Sression,  and  the  desolations  of  the 
lorea,  drove  a  few  fishermen  to 
build  their  huta  on  its  precipitous 
sides.  The  same  causes  in  which 
the  settlement  originated  were  fa- 
vourable to  ita  increase;  and  as  it 
appeared  too  insignificant  to  excite 
jealousy,  it  was  allowed  to  compound 
with  the  Turks  for  a  moderate  tri- 
bute, and  began  that  brilliant  commercial  career,  which  was  opened  to  it  by  the  influence 
and  concurrence  of  circumstances  already  mentioned.  It  now  contains  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  republic  with  a 
sort  of  aristocratic  sway.  The  energies  of  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively 
turned  to  war,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  regain  her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spetzia 
is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  with  somewhat  more  of  cul- 
tivation. Sir  W.  Gcll  and  Mr.  Waddington,  whose  dispositions  are  not  very  friendly,  re- 
prrf  cut  the  population  of  both  as  Albanian ;  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  own  the  descent; 
nor  does  it  appear  very  probable  that  this  fierce  race,  who  have  all  along  been  the  oppressors 
of  Greeiy3,  should  have  been  the  foremost  in  seeking  rsdress  for  her  wrongs. 

Sect.  VIII. — Ionian  Republic. 

The  Ionian  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefl/  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania. Tiie  principal  ones  are  Corfu  (the  ancient  Corcyra),  Santa  Maura,  (formerly  Leuca- 
dia),  Theaki  (Ithaca),  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  celebrated  under  the  ancient  name  of  Cythera, 
but  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  off  the  southern  coast  of  litconia. 
These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  fVequently  a  conspicuous  place  in  ancient  history ;  but 
their  political  union  took  place  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  being  held  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  defended  by  their  navy  against  the  Turks,  who  had  over-run  the  whole  of  tlie  ad- 
jacent continent.  When  France,  in  1797,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  these 
as  an  appendage  to  it ;  and,  even  afler  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to 
retain  them  attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  them  against  tlie  superior  naval  force  of  England,  which,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  That  power  has  since  continued 
to  hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  about  100,000{.  a  year  in  fortifications 
and  troops.  The  natives,  however,  are  allowed  a  great  share  in  the  internal  government, 
and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parliament 

[The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  is  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consisto  of  ^  elective  and  11  integral  mem- 
bers, all  of  the  class  of  synclitie  or  nobles ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  five  years 
by  the  nobles ;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly,  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  senate  consists  of  a  president,  nominated  by  the  commissioner,  and  five  members  chosen 
by  the  legislative  asscmblyfrom  their ownnuinber. — Am.  Ed.] 

These  islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  picturesque, 
tliough  none  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevation.  This  surfh.ce  renders  them  ill  fitted 
tor  the  cultivation  of  corn;  but  wine  and  fruits,  especially  the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  per- 
fection. The  species  of  small  grapes  which,  when  dried,  are  called  currants,  are  largely 
exported  from  these  islanda  Zante  produces  annually  about  60,000  cwt. ;  Cephalonia  anout 
60,000.  [The  total  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  lbs.  Olive  oil  is  also  largely 
exported,  about  100,000  barrels  being  annually  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  are  the 
nwet  important  articles  of  agriculturd  industry.    The  annual  value  of  the  oxporta  is  about 
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$1,200,000.    The  public  revenue,  independent  of  the  military  establishment,  which  is  sup- 
por'^^d  by  the  British  govemmont,  is  $700,000  per  annum. 
'.  he  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  these  islands : — 


Oephtlonia 

Corfti 

Zante 

■•nia  Miiurk 

Oerigo  (with  Cerigolto) 
Theaki  (with  Calamof) 
Faxo  (with  Antipazo). . 


Am  la 
al^Milg>. 


i\i|mUUoB, 


Cophalonia 

Coreyra,  Phnaeia 

Zaeynlhiu 

Leucadia 

Cythera  

Ithaca 

Paxoa  


aoo 

770 
IHO 
ISO 
130 
00 
90 


1310 


W.KW 
.■MI,5H» 
35,433 
18,108 
0,387 

B,sm 

4,0$3 


199,848 


OpMaL 


Argntoll.... 

Corfu 

Zante 

Bnnta  Maura 

Mmluri 

Valhi 

St.  Oago 


fcHxte 


4,000 
17.000 
18,000 

S,000 

9,000 
4,000 


Zante  is  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  of  tliese  islands,  but  Corfu  contains  the  seat  of 
government,  which  is  strongly  fortiiied.  Argostoli,  Corfu,  and  Zante  are  the  principal 
ports.— Ax.  Eo.] 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

TURKEY  IN  EUBOP& 


TcRKBT  »  EvROPi  forms  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  extensive  and  oneo 
mighty  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of  the  empire  of  Rome 
The  most  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main  stren^h  is  seated,  belongs  to  Asia 
la  desoribuig  Greece,  we  have  comprised  much  of  what  politically  forms  a  portion  of  th< 
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Turkuh  tenitory.  Then  mnaina  under  the  head  of  European  Turkey  a  comparaiivelv 
■mall  portion  of  the  empire ;  but,  aa  it  containa  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  f 
will  affi>rd  the  proper  occaaion  for  taking  a  general  aurvey  of  Uie  power,  resources,  and 
eharuter  of  the  whole. 

Sbct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atp^et, 

Turkey,  as  to  site  and  boundaries,  forms  the  most  eaate.n  |Mrt  of  the  territory  of  southern 
Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also  unites  the  Mediter* 
nnean  with  the  Black  Uoa,  being  almoet  enclosed  by  their  various  bays  and  branches,  and 
bv  that  long  range  of  Straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the  »oa  of  Marmora,  and  tlie  channel  of 
Conatantinople,  by  which  these  two  great  seas  communicate.  On  the  nortliem  side,  it  has 
an  inland  boundary  bordering  on  Austria  and  on  Russia.  The  Danube  forms  here  the  limit 
of  the  central  Turkish  provmces,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  its  banks,  has  been  the  main 
barrier  of  the  empire;  but  beyond  it  are  the  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
which  carry  the  firontier  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  boundary  on  the 
•ide  of  Greece  has  been  described  in  the  account  of  that  state. 

The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  and  formidable  ran^ 
called  by  the  anoienta  Hemua  and  Rnodope ;  by  the  Turks  Balkan,  Despoto  Dag,  Argentan ; 
a  continuous  chain,  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea  It  separates 
Turkey  into  several  very  fine  and  fhiitfiil  plains ;  that  of  Roumolia  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  those  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  ranging  along  the  Danube.  Beyond  that  river 
are  the  vast  watery  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacnia. 

The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  roll*  along  the  whole 
border  of  European  Turkey.  From  the  barbarism  of  the  government,  however,  and  the 
hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves  very  little  for  the  convev- 
ance  of  merchandise ;  it  is  more  &mM  m  the  dreadful  annals  of  war  than  in  the  peaceful 
recotda  of  commerce. 

Scot.  IL — Natund  Oeographff.  ■ »     -  > 

SuMioT.  1. — Oeciogy.  .^ 

Tlie  Geology  of  thia  country  ia  similar  to  that  of  Hungary         „ '  .1      ;^)         »^^ 

SvaaKCT.  2.— Botany  *     ^-     ^'^  7 

Turkey,  tnelusive  of  Greece.  The  two  countries  now  specified  can  scarcely  be  const 
dered  separately,  when  treating  of  their  botanical  productions.  The  northern  parts,  however 
lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
though  comparatively  but  little  known,  may  be  expected  to  contain  a  vegetation  very  similar 
to  that  of  those  countries.  Greece,  and  the  isles  qf  the  Archipelago,  in  a  more  southern 
latitude,  under  a  clear  skv,  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  present  a  different 
vegetation,  approaching  that  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  our  attention  will  bo  principally 
confined  to  those  regions  which,  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  their 
topography,  are  vet  but  imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  The  learned  Tournofort,  indeed, 
visited  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Sibthorpe  both  the  islands  and  the  peninsula ;  but  many  of  the 
botanical  acquisitions  of  the  former  are  only  known  by  his  Herlnrium,  and  his  famous  draw- 

X  called  Vilina  du  Mutium,  which  exist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris ;  while  the 
idid  Flora  Qraea  of  the  latter  traveller,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  still  fiur 
tfom  bein|[  completed ;  and  among  that  portion  which  is  published,  however  valuable  to  the 
man  of  science  and  the  scholar,  there  is  but  little  which  can  interest  the  general  reader.  The 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  Dioecorides  was  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  chief  obiect  The  names  and 
repated  virtues  of  sevenu  plants  recorded  by  that  ancient  author,  and  still  traditionally  re- 
tained by  the  Athenian  shepherds,  served  occasionally  to  elucidate  or  to  confirm  his  syno- 
nomy.  The  first  sketch  of  the  Flora  Graca  comprises  about  850 
species.  This,  however,  the  author  observes,  "  may  be  considered 
as  containing  only  the  plants,  observed  by  me,  in  the  environs  of 
Athena,  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp,  Mount  Par- 
nassus, on  the  steep  precipices  of  Dalphi,  the  empurpled  mountains 
of  Hymettus,  the  Pentele,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Pineus,  the 
olive-ground  surrounding  Athens,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Boeotia.** 
The  author  made  a  second  tour  in  Greece ;  and  in  February,  1705, 
he  visited  the  Morea.  The  Violet  and  Uie  Primrose  welcomed 
him  in  the  Vales  of  Arcadia,  and  the  Narcissus  Tazetta,  Uig. 
492.),  which  Dr.  Sibthorpe  was  inclined  to  think  the  true  Nar- 
cissus of  the  poets,  decorated  in  profusion  the  banks  of  the  Alpheas. 
The  barbarian  hordes,  under  whose  escort  he  was  obliged  to  travel, 
had  taste  enough  to  collect  nosegays  of  these  flowers.  The  Oaks 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains  presented  him  with  the  true  ancient 
misseltoe  {Loranthtu  europeeus)  (Jig.  403.),  which  still  serves  to 
make  birdlime,  whilst  the  misseltoe  of  Britain  is,  in  Greece,  seen 
only  on  the  Silver  Fir.  The  Jay,  still  called  by  its  classical  nam* 
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Kiooes  waa  screaming  among  these  Oaks,  and  the  Water  Ouzel  {^Slumui  Cinetu$),  Hying 

along  the  rocky  sides  of  the  alpine  rivulets  of  Arcadia,  pre- 
sented itself  to  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  recollection  as  probably  the 
White  Blackbird  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  peculiar  to  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cyllene.  But  in  vain  did  our  cla»- 
iical  traveller  look  forthe  oeauty  ofthe  Arcadian  shenherd- 
esses,  or  listen  for  the  pipe  of  the  sylvan  swain.  Figures 
emaciated,  and  features  furrowed  with  poverty,  labour,  and 
care,  were  all  that  he  met  with.  Taygetus,  the  highest 
.-.    ^w^  M.  Tiountain  in  the  Moroa,  and  almost  rivafhn^  Parnassus,  wan 

fjp^     AT  ascended  by  Dr.  Sibthorpo ;  but  the  quantiU  of  snow,  and 

ci^         0r  the  great  distance,  prevented  him  and  his  fellow-travellers 

«*    j^      |-  fVom  reaching  the  summit.  Panagioti,  nephew  of  the  cheriff, 

Lena       EwopwM.  ^^^j  ^  popular  character,  accompanied  him  with  fifly  of  his 

(bllowers,  and  dispUyed  his  botanical  knowledge  by  showing  Dr.  Sibthorpe  the  Darnel,  still 
called  oifo,  amon^  the  com,  which  he  said  occasioned  dizsiness ,  and  also  a  wonderful  root, 
the  top  of  which  is  used  as  an  emetic,  and  the  bottom  as  a  purge.  This  proved  to  be  the 
Euphorbia  Apios,  to  which  the  very  same  properties  were  attributed  by  Dioecoridea,* 

Greece  is  very  mountainous.  The  summits  of  the  chain  of^  Pindus  are  variously  estimated 
at  8400  or  9000  feet  Be  the  height  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  snow  remains  the  whole 
year  on  some  of  the  peaks.  The  most  southern  plains  are  not  protected  fVom  the  frosts.  In 
the  Peloponnesus,  near  Tripolitza,  the  thermometer,  in  January,  falls  to  8"  or  0°  (Reaumur) 
below  zero.  Still,  in  the  ^ninsula,  snow  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  except  on  the  very 
elevated  situations,  where  it  lies  unmelted  till  the  return  of  spring.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
peculiar  causes  that  influence  the  climate  of  Tripolitza,  since  the  Peloponnesus  producee 
abundantly  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Prickly  Fig,  which  latter  is  as  sensible  to  cold 
as  the  Date  Palm.  This  thorny  plant,  which  u  so  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  of  AfKca,  forms  iitrong  defensive  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Messenia.  The 
Date  does  not  seem  to  inhabit  Peloponnesus ;  a  few  trees  of  it,  which  grow  near  Athens,  are 

Erhaps  the  only  individuals  in  all  continental  Greece.  On  the  eastern  coast.  Orange  and 
imon  trees  grow  as  &r  inland  as  BcBotia,  Potidoea,  and  Thessaly,  and  even  to  Mount 
Olympus,  which  divides  Macedonia  from  Thessaly.  This  is  probably  the  limit  of  those 
trees;  at  least  there  is  nothing  to  attest  their  growth  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whoso 
soil,  intersected  by  mountains  and  swept  by  violent  north  winds,  is  mostly  covered  with 
such  forests  as  characterise  the  temperate  zone.  Hawkins,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who 
visited  the  lovely  vale  of  "  fair  Tempe,"  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  who 
has  given  a  list  of  the  trees  that  it  produces,  does  not  mention  the  Orange  and  Lemon. 
They  assuredly  ^w  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  Sibthorpe  remarks 
that  the  climate  is  there  too  cool  to  ripen  their  fVuit  The  Olive  succeeds  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia,  41**  N. 

To  judge  by  vegetation,  the  western  shores  are  warmer  than  the  eastern.  Near  Epinis, 
between  39^  and  40",  precisely  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  Corfb,  which  ia 
celebrated  fbr  its  fertility,  produces  both  the  Prickly  Fig  and  the  Date. 

The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone  pass  from  Epirus  into  the  lllyrian  provinces. 
The  Olive  and  Myrtlte,  the  Orange  and  Lemon,  adorn  the  romantic  rocks  that  skirt  the 
mouth  of  the  Cattnro  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guamero.  The  two  latter  do  not  go 
beyond: — the  Olii/:.  Myrtle,  and  Laurel,  with  Quercus  coccifera.  Ilex,  and  ^Ggilops,  the 
Oriental  Hombeaoi  (Carptnus  orientalii),  the  Maima  Ash  (Praxinus  Omus),  the  Stone 
Pine  (Ptnus  Ptnea),  the  Osyris  alba,  the  Terebinth  tree  and  Caper  bush,  skirt  Uie  shores  so 
ftr  as  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  But  this  vegetation  wholly  ceases  at  a  short  distance 
fh>m  the  coast,  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Greece  exhibits  but  few  of  the  larger  species  of  the  transition  zone :  these  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Asia,  Afi'ica,  and  Europe.  The  most  common  and  remark- 
able trees  and  shrubs,  firom  Cape  Matapen  to  Mount  Olympus  on  the  east,  and  as  far  as  the 
Muthem  frontiere  of  Palmatia  on  the  west,  are,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  the  Olive,  the 
shrubby  Jasmine  (Jasminum  fruticana),  Phillyrsa  media  and  angustifolia,  Styrax  officinale, 
the  Strawberrv  tree  {ArbtUus  Vnedo)  and  A.  Andrachne,  the  Myrtle  and  Pomegranate,  the 
Cherry  Laurel,  and  Locust  tree  (Cercts  Silimuutruwi),  the  Pistachio  {Pistacia  LentiacuB), 
and  P.  Terebinthut,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  and  Christ's  thorn,  Paliurus  australis,  Rhamnus, 
Alatemus,  the  Caper  bush,  Acer  monspessulanum,  the  Sweet  Bay  {Launu  nobilis),  Osyria 
alba,  the  Fig  (Ficui  Carica),  Celtis  australis,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars  and  the  Aspen ; 
Populus  pyramidalis  and  atheniensis,  the  Cypress  and  Stone  Pine,  the  Juniper  and  Savin, 
ana  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  several  species  of  Cistus,  &c.  On  the  banks  of  running  waters 
and  m  wunp  spots  are  the  Oriental  Plane,  Salix  monandra  and  triandra,  vuninalis  and 
eaprea,  the  White,  the  Weeping,  and  Crack  Willows,  the  Alder,  the  Chaste  tree  {Vitex 

•  See  Smitb*!  Lift  ofSibtborpe,  in  Recs'i  Q/chpaiia. 
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ilMiM  eoMtuM),  and  the  Oleander.  On  the  lea  cout,  the  Pinaiter  and  Stone  Pino,  Quercue, 
iEgilopii  &c.  The  mountain!  produce  Abiea  taxifolia,  the  Beooh  and  Salix  retuaa  (theae 
thuee  grow  in  the  hiffhoat  resioni),  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Yew,  the  common  Oak,  Oitrya  vul< 
garia,  the  Ash  and  Cncatnut  (the  latter  ipocics  on  the  ioota  of  inodorato  nlnvation),  the  Ilaael 
and  Cbryiua  Colurna,  the  Ash,  the  flat-lcavcd  Lime  {lHliajplalyphyllo»),ti\o  HonecheHtnat, 
the  Service  tree  and  Mountain  Ash,  the  Wild  Apple  and  Pear  triiea,  I'yrua  Aria  and  tormW 
nalis,  the  Ilex,  Qiiorcua  Ballota  and  Q.  coccifera,  thoae  throe  ipcciea  prererring  the  low 
valleys  and  plains. 

The  Chaste  tree  ( Vitex  Agnu$  eattut),  the  Terebinth  (Piitacia  Terebintku§),  the  Shrubbj 
Jasmine,  Myrtle,  Fig,  Olivo,  Pomegranate,  SiC,  overshadow  the  hills  of  Istria. 

The  Cypress,  Ilex,  Qucrcus  coccifera  and  if^gilopo,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  the  Oriental  Horn- 
beam, Flowering  Ash,  Htono  Pine,  and  Capor  buan,  tno  Rhus  Cotinus,  Oayris  alba,  Juniperua 
Oxycedrus  and  Sweet  Bay,  with  many  of  tho  plants,  both  annual  and  perennial,  that  belong 
to  the  flora  of  tho  Mediterranern,  grow  in  tho  environs  of  Fiumo  and  Trieste. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Juniperua  macrocarpa,  Qucrcus  if^gilops,  Corylus  Colurna,  Populua 
atheniensis,  the  Weeping  Willow,  Arbutus  Andrachne,  the  Horsechestnut,  the  Wild  Cfierry 
and  Cherrv  Laurel,  tho  common  Almond  and  Pomegranate,  which  are  indigenous  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  havo  never  been  fbund  wild  to  tho  west  of  the  Adriatic. 

A  few  of  the  plantr  now  enumerated,  with  some  others  peculiar  to  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  Toumefort  says,  that,  except  Pinks  and  July-flowers,  we 
have  no  fine  flowers  but  what  came  originally  from  the  Levant.  Tuberoses,  Hyacinths^ 
Narcissuses,  and  Irises  are  derived  from  that  country,  and,  above  all,  the  Ranunculus  and 
Tulip;  and  though  these  may  have  been  natives  of  the  Asiatic  border,  it  is  certain  that  moat 
of  them  were  introduced  to  our  gardens  through  tho  medium  of  Constantinople.  The  latter 
formed  so  important  an  article  of  trade  in  northern  Europe,  that  a  single  bulD  has  sold  Ibr  fe 
sum  equal  to  500  guineas,  Holland  now  yields  the  best  Hyacinths  and  Ranunculuses,  ree« 
tifled,  as  Toumefort  calls  it,  by  the  culture  of  the  indiistrioun  Dutch.  The  Turks  have  long 
been  attached  to  these  flowers,  and  it  was  tho  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  who  "  miscarried  be- 
fore Vienna  in  1683,  that  is  said  to  have  brought  the  latter  plant  (Ranuneulut  aiiaticu$) 
(Jig.  494.)  into  fkshion.  In  order  to  amuse  his  master,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  extremely  loved- 
hunting,  privacy,  and  solitude,  he  insensibly  inspired  him  with  a  fancy  for  flowers;  and  un- 
derstanding that  tlie  Ranunculuses  were  what  ho  most  admired,  he  wrote  to  all  the  bashaws 
throughout  the  empire,  to  send  him  roots  nnd  seeds  of  the  finest  sorts  they  could  lay  handa 
upon.  The  chiefs  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  outdid  all  the  others  in 
thus  paying  their  court  to  him.  Thence  came  those  admirable  species  of  Ranunculus,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  fine  gardens  of  Constantinople  and  Paris.    The  seeds  which  were  sent 

to  the  vizier,  and  those  propagated  by  .   495 
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private  men,  produced  vabt  varieties. 
The  ambassadors  prided  themselves  on 
sending  them  to  their  respective  mas- 
ters, and  in  Europe  they  were  improved 
by  culture.  M.Malaval  contributed  not  a 
little  thereto  at  Marseilles ;  he  furnish- 
ed France  with  them,  and  all  foreign 
countries."  Tho  Anemone  of  our  gar- 
dens (A.  hortenais)  {fig.  495.)  abounds 
in  the  islands.  In  the  spring,  Milo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago are  covered,  says  Toumefort,  like 
a  carpet,  thick  set,  and  as  it  were  stud- 
ded, with  anemones  of  all  colours:  they 
are  single,  yet  from  their  seeds  come 
the  most  splendid  varieties  that  are  seen  AneBwp*  HoitMih.  * 

in  our  parterres.  "  But,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  of  all  the  rare  plants  growing  ia 
Milo,  the  prickly  Pimpemel,  or  prickly  shrabbjr  Burnet  (Poterium  spinotum)  (Jig.  4M.X 
was  that  which  pleased  us  most :  we  had  met  with  it  before  in  Candia ;  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  this  plant,  which  requires  great  care  to  raise  in  our  gturdens,  could  be  so 
common  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  an  under-shrub,  called  in  vulgar  Greek  Stabida:  besidei 
the  resemblance  of  its  name,  it  answers  in  its  virtues  to  the  Stabe  of  Dloscorides.  The 
prickly  Pimpernel  is  of  marvellous  use  in  these  islands,  towards  multiplving  the  pasturages, 
and  transforming,  as  it  were,  the  heaths  into  meadows.  In  August,  when  it  blows  north, 
and  the  plant  is  dried  up,  they  set  fire  to  the  foot  of  it ;  in  an  instant  the  wind  carries  the 
flames  for  and  wide,  even  to  the  very  mountains.  The  first  autumn  rains  that  fall  fetch  out 
an  excellent  herbage  from  these  burnt  lands,  and  this  much  sooner  than  in  France,  because 
it  never  freezes  in  this  island,  and  very  rarely  snows."  The  Isle  of  Serpho,  and  a  few  other 
islands,  alone  produce  the  beautiful  arborescent  Pink  (Dianthus  arboreui)  (fig.  ^.\  the 
discovery  of  which  seems  to  have  delighted  Toumefort  more  than  aJmoet  any  other  circum* 
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■tanco  in  the  whole  course  of  his  travels.  Ho  introduced  it  to  the  Royal  Ganl^ni  at  Paris, 
where  it  maintained  its  honoui,  he  tells  us,  amidst  an  inflnite  number  of  icarco  plants  flrom 
the  same  country. 

Gum  Ladanum  is  the  produce  of  a  verv  handsome  species  of  Cistus,  well  known  in  our 
gardens,  the  C.  creticus  {Jg.  496.)  Uio  Ledon  of  Dioacoridos,  in  whose  time  the  gum  thai 
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exuded  flrom  the  glands  of  the  leaves  was  obtained  by  driving  goats  in  among  the  ahrufw,  or 
by  these  animalfc  naturallv  browsing  upon  them,  when  tho  sulwtance  adheres  to  their  hair 
and  beards.  Now  that  tnis  substance  <3  collected  to  supply  a  more  extended  commerce,  a 
peculiar  instrument  (Jig.  490.)  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  which 
18  figured  and  dcMribcd  by  Toumcfort,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  attested  by  Siebcr,  in  his  Voyage  to  Crete  "  It  is  a  kind  of  rake, 
with  a  double  row  of  long  leatncrn  straps.  U  was  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ;  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  the  gathering  of  Ladanum.  Seven  or  eight  country  fellows, 
in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  were  brushing  the  plants  with  then 
whips ;  the  straps  whereof,  oy  rubbing  against  the  leaves  of  thii 
shrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferouB  glue,  sticking  on  the  leaves : 
this  ia  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  tlio  plant,  which  sweats  through 
the  texture  of  those  leaves  like  a  fatty  dew,  in  shininff  drops,  aa 
clear  as  turpentine.  When  the  whips  are  sufficiently  laden  with 
this  grease,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape  it  clean  off  the  straps,  and 
make  it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakes  of  different  size:  this  is  what  cornea 
to  us,  under  the  name  of  Ladanum  or  Labdanum,  A  man  who  ia 
diligent  will  gather  3  lbs.  per  day  or  more,  which  they  aell  fur  a 
crown  on  the  spot :  this  sort  of  work  is  rtitlier  unpleasant  than  laborious,  because  it  must  be 
done  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  deadest  calm ;  and  vet  the  purest  Ladanum 
cannot  be  obtained  free  from  filth,  because  the  winds  of  the  preceding  day  have  blown  dust 
npon  the  shrubs."  About  50  cwt.  of  it  is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  sent  exclusively 
to  Constantinople. 

Gum  Traffacanth  is  a  no  less  important  article  of  trade  than  Gum  Ladanum,  and  appears 
to  be  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  Astragalus  Tragacantha  (Jig.  500.)  and  A.  creticus  (Jig.  501), 
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but  of  others  of  the  same  genus,  which  form  a  G^up,  distinguished  by  their  permanent  leaf- 
stalks, which  eventually  Become  spinescent  Toumefort  describes  the  Cretan  plant,  and 
figures  a  specimen,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant  "  We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  of 
leisurely  examining  the  Gum  Tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida.  It  appears  naturally  in  the  close 
(^  Juno  and  in  the  following  months.    During  that  time,  the  nourishing  juice  of  this  plant. 
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thickened  by  the  heat,  burets  the  greater  part  of  tlie  vcisols  that  contain  it.  It  not  onlv 
accumulates  in  the  heart  of  the  stems  and  branches,  but  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  which 
are  disposeil  in  nys.  This  sap  coagulates  in  filamor's,  as  in  the  pores  of  the  bark;  and 
these  filaments,  striking  through  the  hatk,  gradually  work  their  way  out,  as  they  are  pushed 
forward  by  tho  now  nioisturg  that  the  roots  aiford.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  substance 
becomes  hanlencd,  and  forms  either  lumps  or  twisted  laminn,  similar  to  worms  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  tho  quantity  of  sap;  it  even  seems  that  the  contraction  of  the  fibrca  of 
this  plant  contributes  to  the  expression  of  the  Gum  Tragacanth.  These  fibres,  disentangle 
like  liemp,  being  pulled  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  shepherds  and  of  horses,  shrink  up  with 
heat,  and  facilitate  tho  issuing  of  tho  oxtravasated  juice."  Sirber,  ho'vever,  in  his  Cretan 
voyage,  tells  us  he  could  not  Icam  that  tho  Cretan  Astragal  {Astragalui  creHcus)  produced 
anv  Gum  Tragacanth.  On  Mount  Lebanon,  Tragacanth,  we  know,  is  yielded  by  tho  Astra- 
galus gum.miKra  of  La  Billardioro,  who,  however,  ubsorves,  contrary  to  the  remarks  of 
Tourncfort,  that  it  is  not  during  the  great  heats  of  the  day  that  this 
'  substance  flows,  but  during  tho  night,  and  a  little  after  sunrise ;  and 
he  even  thinks  that  n  cloudy  atmosphere,  or  a  heavy  dew,  is  neces- 
sary for  its  production ;  and  states  that  tho  shepherds  of  Lebanon 
only  go  in  search  of  this  substance  when  the  mountain  has  been 
covered  during  tlie  night  with  tiiick  clouds. 

Those  kinds  of  v/om  which  we  consider  among  the  most  precious 
ore  burnt  bv  the  Greeks  for  fuel.  In  Amorgos  the;^  consume  nothing 
blit  Mastich  and  tho  Cypress-leaved  Cedar  (Juniperus  lycia)  {Jig. 
r)02.)  which  produces  Olibanum.  Tho  Greeks  make  use  ot  this  latter 
in  their  fishing  excursions.  At  tho  stern  of  the  galley  thpy  have  a 
sort  of  grating,  into  wiiich  the  wood  is  put,  broken  into  small  pieces. 
In  the  night  it  is  set  fire  to ;  and  while  the  fish  arc  following  tho 
boat,  attracted  by  the  light,  they  strike  at  tl'.em  with  a  trident  or 
tlircc-forked  javelin.  This  wood  is  not,  however,  the  produce  of 
Amorgos,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  but  is  brought  from  the  adjoin- 
ing island.  In  the  town  of  Crete,  you  may  see  bundles  of  wood  fo"  firing  of  tho  most 
fhigrant  dcscrintion.  "  Nothing  is  used,"  says  Sieber,  "  but  Sago,  Thyme,  Cistus,  Cypress 
wood  (Jig,  503.;,  Marjoram,  and  Lavender ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  delightfiil  country,  where 

not  only  the  air  is  scented  with  the  balsamic  odour  of 
the  numerous  aromatic  plants,  especially  aflcr  a  shower 
of  rain,  but  where  tho  very  smoke  is  perfumed  witli  the 
fragrance  of  the  wood  of  which  their  fires  are  made." 

The  Mastich  and  Terebinth  are  gum-resins,  for  which 
the  island  of  Scio  is  especi- 
ally celebrated.  The  former 
is  the, product  of  the  Pis- 
tacia  Lentiscus  (Jig.  504). 
Olivier  says  that  "  Masticli 
must  be  considered  as  ono 

of  the  most  important  and  ^rf^jap^^^tmmmi^.,^ 
valuable  productions  of  the  ^^^^bKsPtfTFi^w^^ 
island,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Scio  owe  to  it  a  part  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  cul- 
tivators much  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  comfort.  The 
Lentiscus  which  yields  it 
no  way  diflors  from  that 
which  grows  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  all  the  isloiids  of  the  Archipelago,  but  from  which  no  Mastich  can  be  pro- 
cured. Somo  slight  varieties  may  be  seen  at  Scio,  with  leaves  of  a  greater  or  less  size, 
which  are  owing  to  culture,  and  perpetuated  by  grafts  and  layers. 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  Mastich,  it  is  customary  to  make  slight  and  numerous  incisions  in 
the  trunk  and  prmcipal  branches,  from  the  15th  to  tho  20th  of  July,  according  to  tlie  Greek 
calendar.  From  these  clefts  a  liquid  juice  insensibly  trickles,  which  hardens  by  dcjjrees, 
end  remains  attached  to  the  tree  in  drops  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  somctimcm  cvi'n  fulls 
on  the  ground.  Tiie  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  removed  with  a  sharp  iron  instru- 
ment, half  an  inch  broad  at  tho  extremity.  Preouently  a  cloth  is  spread  bnneatli  the  tree. 
that  the  Mastich  may  not  be  impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt.  According  to  re.7ulation8 
made  on  the  subject,  tho  first  gathering  cannot  take  ploce  before  the  27th  of  Aivuust.  It 
lasts  eight  consecutive  days,  and  frcsli  incisions  are  maue  up  to  the  2nth  of  September,  when 
a  new  harvest  takes  olace,  which  agaui  octupies  eight  days.  After  that  period  the  trees  are 
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not  cut  again ;  but  until  the  10th  of  November,  the  Maatich  that  continuos  to  flow  is  coI< 
.ected  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week;  and  it  is  forbidden  after  that  period  to 
gather  any. 

"  A  curious  experiment,  which  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  came  to  my  hearing.  As 
it  is  forbiddo:.  to  cultivate  the  Lentiscus  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  government,  a  Turk, 
hoping  to  evade  the  law,  and  still  obtain  the  Mastich,  grafted  some  Lentisk  plants  on  young 
Terebmths.  They  took  perfectly  well,  but  the  man  was  surprised,  some  years  after,  to  find 
that  from  the  incision  ho  had  made,  a  substance  exuded,  which  combined  the  odour  and  qua- 
lities of  Mttstich  with  the  fluidity  of  Terebinth.  Mastich  is  collected  in  twenty-one  villages, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  and  the  quantity  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  rather  moro 
than  120,(K)0  lbs.  46,000  lbs.  belong  to  the  Aga,  who  farms  the  article ;  and  they  are  paid 
to  him  by  the  cultivators  as  a  tax  lor  the  permission  of  growing  it.  The  surplus  brmgs 
them  in  about  50  paras  for  2^  lbs.  (rather  less  than  a  shilling),  anuthev  are  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  sell  it  to  any  one  but  the  contractor.  The  best  and  finest  quality  is  sent 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  signior's  palace.  The  second  sort  goes  to  Cairo, 
and  passes  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamelukes ;  while  merchants  only  obtain  a  mixture  of 
the  secyind  and  third  qualities." 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  quantity  of  Mastich  afibrded  by  the  island  of  Scio  can  supply 
the  great  consumption  of  this  article  in  Turkey  and  Europe.  A  traveller,  indeed,  assured 
Olivier  tliat  the  Lentisc- '»  is  cultivated  in  the  mtcrior  of  Natolia.  Throughout  the  Otto- 
man empire,  it  is  an  universal  practice,  for  all  the  women,  even  the  Franks,  to  chew 
Mastich  almost  incessantly.  It  softens  in  the  mouth,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  while  it  strengthens  the  gums  and  whitpn>  4he  tectli.  It  is  also  used  for  fumi- 
gation and  perfumes ;  as  a  remedy  for  various  dia«MiM»,  and  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to 
bread. 
The  Terebinth  flow..  u.aturally  in  summer  from  clefts  in  the  bark  of  another  species  of 

Pistacia,  Uie  P.  Terebinthus  (Jig.  505.).  It  is  at  first  liquid, 
and  of  a  bluish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  white ;  but  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  commonly 
called  Scion  Terebmth,  being  principally  grown  in  that  islandf. 
But  its  flow  is  facilitated  by  the  incisions  which  the  natives 
make,  every  spring,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Every  morning,  after  the  coolness  of  night  has  condensed  it, 
this  substance  is  collected  with  a  spatula,  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  flat  stones  that  are  laid  expressly  to  receive 
it  As  the  gum,  thus  obtrined,  is  always  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter,  it  is  purified  by  being  run  through  small 
boskets,  after  having  been  liquefied  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  Terebinth  trees  aflbrd  but  little  eum  in  proportion  to 
their  size ;  for  an  indi^vidual  60  years  old,  and  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  yields  but  ten  or  eleven 
ounces  annually.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Terebinth  is 
very  expensive,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced.  Part  is  consumed  in  the  Levant, 
and  the  rest  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  called  Ve- 
netian Terebinth.  Thus  the  true  terebinth  of  Scio  is  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained  pure :  that 
which  is  really  so  may  be  known  by  its  thickness,  and  by  possessing  a  more  agreeable  odour 
than  the  turpentine  of  the  spruce  and  other  fir  trees ;  it  is  also  destitute  .of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

A  species  of  Cynips,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  terebinth,  occasions 
galls  and  large  excrescences,  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  very  limpid  and  odoriferous 
resin. 

The  Ferula  of  the  ancients,  the  vapOtii  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  allied  to 
the  Assafcetida,  which  is  equally  one  of  the  Fennels,  and  referred  by  most  authors  to  the 
F.  communis ;  while  Toumefort,  who  describes  it  in  the  island  of  Skinoea,  where  it  is  still 
called  Nartheca,  says : — "  It  bears  a  stalk  five  feet  high,  three  inches  thick :  at  every  ten 
inches  there  is  a  knot,  branched  at  each  knot,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  two  lines  thick :  the 
hollow  of  Uiis  stalk  is  full  of  white  marrow,  which,  being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a  match: 
this  fire  holds  n  good  while,  and  consumes  the  marrow  very  gently,  without  damaging  the 
bark,  which  makes  them  use  this  plant  in  carrying  fit>m  one  place  to  another :  our  sailors 
laid  in  a  good  store  of  it  This  custom  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  may  help  to  explain 
a  passage  in  Hcsiod,  who^  speaking  of  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven,  says  that 
he  brought  it  in  a  ferula.  The  foundation  of  this  fable  doubtless  proceeds  from  Prometheus 
being  t^e  inventor  of  the  steel  that  strikes  fire  from  the  flint  In  all  probability  Prometiieus 
made  use  of  tlic  pith  of  the  ferula  instead  of  a  match,  and  taught  men  how  to  preserve  fire 
in  the  stalks  of  this  plant.  The  stem  is  strong  enough  to  be  leaned  upon,  but  too  light  to 
hurt  in  striking;  and,  therefore,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity,  wisely 
ordabed  the  first  men  that  drank  wine  to  make  use  of  this  plant,  because,  being  heated  witn 
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axccssive  drinking,  they  would  often  break  one  another's  heads  with  the  ordinary  canes. 
The  priests  of  the  same  deity  supported  themselves  on  the^e  stalks  when  they  walked ;  and 
Pliny  observes  that  this  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  asses,  though  to  other  beasts  of  burthen 
it  is  rank  poison.  We  could  not  try  the  truth  ot  this  observation,  there  being  nothing  but 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  island.  The  plant  is  now  used  for  making  low  stools :  they  take  the 
dried  stallu,  and  by  placing  them  alternately  in  length  and  breadth,  they  form  them  into 
cubes,  ffastened  at  the  four  comers  with  pegs  of  wood.  These  cubes  are  the  visiting-stools 
of  the  ladies  of  Amorgos.  What  a  different  use  is  this  from  that  the  ancients  put  the  ferula 
to!  Plutarch  and  Strabo  take  notice  that  Alexander  kept  Homer's  works  enclosed  in  a 
casket  of  ferula,  on  account  of  its  lightness :  the  body  of  the  casket  was  made  of  this  plant, 
and  then  covered  with  some  rich  stuff  or  skin,  set  off  with  ribs  of  gold,  and  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones." 

Many  of  the  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  wine.  Samos  was  chiefly  &med  for  its  Mus* 
cadine,  notwithstanding  that  Strabo  was  ravished  with  every  individual  thing  in  it,  except 
the  wine ;  but  "  belike,"  says  Tournefort,  "  he  never  tasted  the  Muscadine  wine ;  or,  per- 
haps, they  never  bethought  themselves  then  of  making  any."  Naxos  had  two  fables  related 
of  it,  that  the  women  are  brought  to  bed  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  that  thefe  flows  a 
spring  of  wine  in  the  island.  The  wines  of  Greece  are  in  common  use  throughout  Italy. 
They  have  been  celebrated,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  ancient  medals  repre- 
eented  garlands  of  ivy,  interwoven  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  wines,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort, nave  just  tartness  cnpugh  to  qualify  their  lusciousness ;  and  the  luscicusness,  far  from 
being  fulsome,  is  attended  with  that  delicious  balm,  which,  in  those  who  have  tasted  the 
Candian  wines,  begets  a  contempt  for  all  other  wines  whatever.  Jupiter  never  drank  any 
other  nectar  when  he  reigned  king  of  this  island.  The  Turks  cannot  forbear  this  tempting 
juice,  at  least  in  the  niglit-time,  and  tiien  they  make  clear  work.  The  Greeks  drink  it 
night  and  day,  without  water,  and  in  small  draughts,  happy  that  they  can  thus  bury  the 
remembrance  of  their  misery.  When  water  is  poured  on  these  wines,  the  gloss  looks  as  if 
it  were  full  of  clouds,  shot  through  with  fluctuating  curling  threads,  occiisioned  by  the  great 
quantity  of  ethereal  oil  which  predominates  in  this  delicious  liquid. 

Malmsey,  or  Malvoisc,  so  called  from  the  village  of  Malwisi  in  that  island,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  produce  of  Crete ;  and  it  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  Italians,  that  they  have  a 
proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  "  manna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  brain."  Sieber  wit- 
nessed the  process  of  making  it  in  Crete,  and  describes  the  annual  benediction  of  the  wine, 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  monastery  of  Arcadi  :* — "  Lord  God !  thou 
who  lovest  mankind,  direct  thine  eyes  to  this  wine,  and  on  those  who  shall  drink  it :  blesa 
our  vessels,  thrice  blessed,  as  the  wells  of  Jacob  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  as  thou  hast 
blessed  this  drink  of  tlie  Apostles.  O  Lord,  thou  who  wast  present  at  the  wedding  of  Cana, 
and  by  changing  the  water  into  wine,  revealed  thy  glory  to  tliy  disciples,  send  now  thy 
Holy  Spirit  on  tnis  wine,  and  bless  it  in  thy  name !" 

The  botanist  need  not  be  told  that  the  currants  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  vine ;  though  among  the  unskilled  in  natural  history  an  opinion  prevails  that  they  are 
garden  currants  in  a  dried  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  grapes,  the  berries  of  a  vine;  but 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  what  species  authors  are  not  agreed.  They  derive  their  name 
from  having  been  first  brought  from  Corinth ;  and  as  tiiey  are  seedless,  Linnteus  considered 
tlicm  a  variety  of  the  common  Vine  ( Vitis  vinifera),  and  called  it  fi  Corinthiaca  apyrena. 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  brouglit  a  living  plant,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  from  the  ruins  of  Corinth, 
with  no  small  trouble  and  care ;  but  his  ignorant  gardener  threw  it  away.  Sir  James  E, 
Smith  doubts  whether  the  "  Zante  Currant"  which  is  cultivated  at  Kew  and  in  some  other 
curious  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  that  island,  pre-eminently  styled,  for  its  beauty,  "  Zante, 
fior  di  Levante,"  be  the  same  plant  as  yields  the  currants  of  commerce. 

SvBSKcrr.  3. — Zoology. 
The  native  zoology  of  Turkey  is  unquestionably  less  known  than  that  of  many  far  distant 
regions,  inhabited  by  savages  or  barbarians.  The  baneful  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  shown  in 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  its  followers,  who  even  pride  themselves  on  their  contempt  for 
knowledge,  is  the  curse  of  every  nation  which  has  been  condemned  to  bend  beneath  its  gall- 
ing yoke.  No  part  of  Europe  is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  philosophic  zoologist  than 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  no  part  has  been  so  completely  unexplored.  Our 
ideas,  therefore,  of  its  native  zoology  can  only  be  formed  from  analogy.  Situated  in  the  most 
genial  climate,  abounding  in  lofly  chains  of  mountains,  rich  and  majestic  forests,  fruitful 
plains,  and  noble  rivers,  with  its  shores  bathed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  many  animals  now  rarely  seen  in  more  populous  and  civilized  countries  here  enjoy 
their  native  range ;  and  others  may  probably  exist,  still  unknown  to  science.  The  proximity, 
also,  of  Western  and  Minor  Asia,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  European  Turkey  is  that  "  border  country"  where  tho 
two  gfeat  zoological  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  and  blend. 


*  Built  on  tlio  aite  of  the  ruini  of  Arcadia. 
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'  the  birds  are  found  several  of  those  wading  snecies,  more  common  to  th(i  warn: 

^.trica.   That  singular  bird,  the  European  or  Pmk-coloured  Flamingo,  is  a  frequenr 

'he  salt-water  pools  and  marshes,  accompanied  by  the  Pelican  (Ji^.  506.)  and  many 

^ierfowl ;  and  the  stork  builds  unmolcstea  on  the  magnificent  nuns  of  tlie  ancien 


Amo'. 
ihc"e. 
visit  £.1 
other  ,.■ 
templee. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  better  known.    The  horses,  originally  brought  fVom  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  still  replenished  by  constant  intercourse  with 


m 


SiAmm. 


Pelican. 


Wallachhn  Sheep. 


^ 


\ho8e  countries,  are  naturally  fine.  The  cattle  are  very  large,  fiimished  with  ample  horns, 
ind  are  apparently  of  the  same  breed  as  those  of  southern  Italy.  The  Wallachian  sheep 
{fig.  507.)  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  singularity  of  their  horns :  they  diverge  almost 
at  right  angles  from  the  head,  are  very  long,  and  are  spirally  twisted :  this  breed,  which  is 
white,  is  derived  from  the  Cretan,  and  in  form  resembles  the  old  unimproved  breed  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  wool,  though  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  it  is  straight  on-tl^e  thighs  and  tail. 
The  superstition  of  the  Turks  leads  them  to  abhor  pigs.  The  Turkish  greyhound,  though 
well  formed,  is  a  disgusting  little  animal,  from  the  skin  being  almost  destitute  of  hair. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography, 

The  Turks,  or  Toorks,  are  a  numerous  race,  whose  original  seat  was  in  the  high  central 
regions  of  Tartary,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  along  the  border  of  the  Altai. 
Their  large  and  handsome  persons,  and  their  fair  and  ruddy  complexions,  distinguish  them 
firom  the  meagre,  diminutive,  and  almost  deformed  aspect  of  the  Mongols,  the  other  ruling 
Tartar  race.  In  the  tenth  century,  having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  tliey  were  attracted 
by  the  rich  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  south,  and  poured  down  tlurough  Khorassan  into  Peisia. 

The  princes  of  the  Seljuc  dynasty  had,  at  the  above  period,  established  fiill  sway  over 
Persia.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  to  attack  the  weakened  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  the  Saracen  princes.  They  were  triumphant ;  and  established  in  Asia  Minor 
what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  while  other  chiefs  over-ran  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. 
At  this  time  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  subject  to  Turkish  dynasties.  But  their  fall 
was  preparing.  The  outrages,  of  which  their  rude  bands  were  guilty,  formed  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  impelled  the  European  powers  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  crusades. 
The  Latin  nations  poured  in  with  a  force  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  withstand ;  and 
the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Iconium  were  speedily  subverted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Mongols,  under  Zingis,  having  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Tartary,  followed  the  traces  of 
the  Turks,  wrested  from  them  Persia,  and  subverted  the  caliphate.  At  the  end  of  the  tliir- 
teenth  century,  the  once  proud  dynosties  of  Seljuk  were  reduced  to  a  number  of  scattered 
chieftains,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  and  high  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obliged 
to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongul  khans  of  Persia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  one  of  their  chiefs,  was  the  man  who,  in  1299  erecting  an  inde- 
pendent standard,  founded  the  mighty  Ottoman  empire.  He  appeared  first  under  the  aspect 
of  a  Scythian  chief,  a  leader  of  shepherds  and  bandits ;  but  first  conquering  and  then  uniting 
under  his  standard  a  number  of  neighbouring  tribes,  he  assembled  a  formidable  military 
force.  His  successor,  Orchan,  having  taken  Prusa,  erected  it  into  a  capital,  which  almost 
defied  the  imperial  metropolis  Constantinople.  His  successors  continually  augmented  their 
force  by  the  peculiar  institutions  under  wiiich  they  trained  to  arms  the  captive  youth  of  the 
conquered  countries.  They  continued  to  make  acquisitions  from  the  decrepid  Greek  empire, 
until  the  walls  of  Constantinople  enclosed  all  that  remained  of  tlie  dominion  of  the  Ccsars. 

The  Turkish  empire  was  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
in  1453,  by  Mahomet  II.  The  power  of  the  Turks  now  struck  terror  into  all  Europe.  In 
the  succeeding  century  they  subdued  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  all  the  Arabian  coast 
en  the  Red  Sea.  In  Europe  they  rendered  tributary  tKe  Crimea  and  the  countries  along 
the  Danube ;  they  over-ran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  repeatedly  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
When  afiairs  came  to  that  crisis,  however,  the  European  states  took  the  alarm,  and  all  tlio 
princes  of  Poland  and  Germany  united  against  the  invader,  who  was  repeatedly  driven  back 
with  prodigious  loss.    At  sea,  notwithstandinir  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Venetians  ani' 
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the  knights  of  St  John,  the  Turka  long  carried  all  before  them :  they  tuMued  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  all  Uie  Greek  islands ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  little  rock  of  Malta  that  their 
Drogress  received  a  check. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  proceeded  rapidlv  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigour  of  that  discipline,  by  which 
iiiry  had  rendered  themselves  so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed;  the  grand  signiot 
resigned  himself  to  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  seraglio ;  and  the  revolts  of  the 
pachas  in  every  quarter  distracted  the  empire.  When  the  European  powers  began  to  make 
war  with  regular  armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands  which  rollowed  the 
Turkish  standard.  Above  all,  when  Russia  began  to  develope  her  gigantic  energies,  the 
star  of  Ottoman  ascendency  rapidly  declined.  Defeated  in  every  battle,  losing  several  of 
their  finest  provinces,  and  holding  tlio  rest  bv  a  precarious  tenure,  the  Turks  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  In  the  last  war,  indeed.  General  Diebitsch  entered  Adrianople,  and  saw  the 
road  to  the  capital  open ;  though  peace  was  then  ^ntcd  on  moderate  terms.  But  Turkey 
has  since  undergone  a  still  deeper  iiumiliation,  havmg  seen  her  empire  almost  subverted  by 
Ibrahim,  son  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  when  she  was  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Russia, 
her  mortal  enemy,  and  obliged  to  sacrifice  Syria  and  Palestine,  two  of  the  finest  portions  of 
her  territory. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  Turkish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  European  power,  bnt 
eQQ  is  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  model.    Its  principle  is  the  sub 

^^        ■*'■"  jf"**'""  of  the  whole  administration,  civil,  military,  and  religious 

to  the  absolute  disposal  of  one  man.  The  grand  signior,  (Jig, 
508.),  the  "shadow  of  God,"  and  "  refuge  of  the  world,"  is  consider* 
ed  as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all 
the  powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical.  Se- 
lim  I.,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of 
caliph ;  but  sultan,  or  grand  signior,  is  that  by  which  the  ruler 
of  Turkey  is  best  known.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  veneration  for 
the  Othman  family,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  revolu- 
tions, the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  seating 
himself  on  the  imperial  throne ;  and  afler  cutting  off  the  head  or 
one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  Under  the  Mussulman  system,  the  spiritual 
ran     unior.  j^j  temporal  powers  being  considered  as  essentially  one,  a  pecu- 

liarly sacred  character  is  communicated  to  him  in  whom  they  centre.  According  to  protbund 
Mahometan  doctors,  nothing  that  the  sultan  does  can  be  morally  wrong.      He  is  considered 
also  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  excepting  those  dedicated  to  pious  usee, 
The  vizier  (^Jig.  509.),  assisted  by  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  entire 
gQo  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state.  The  grand  signior  does  not  even, 

'*  like  some  other  Oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  judg- 

ment, but  delegates  that  function  also  to  his  minister ;  who,  thus 
invested  with  the  authority  of  supreme  magistrate,  appoints  to  all 
civil  and  military  ofRces,  puts  to  death  all  who  oppose  his  mea- 
sures, and  commands  the  army  in  person,  leaving  at  court  in  his 
absence  a  pacha,  under  the  title  of  catmacan.  He  is  also  accuse 
tomed  to  go  disguised  through  the  city,  to  examine  the  weights', 
measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods ;  and,  on  discovering  any  defi- 
ciency, to  apply  the  bastinado,  nail  tlm  offender  by  the  ear  to  the 
door  of  his  shop,  or  even  strike  off  hm  head.  The  divan  consisted 
formerly  of  six  pachas  of  three  tails ;  but  of  late  has  been  formed 
of  the  principal  state  officers :  the  two  cadi  askers,  or  judges  of 
the  army ;  the  kiaia  bey,  who  forms  a  sort  of  reis  effendi  (Jig.  510,)) 
an  officer  combining  the  functions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  secretary  of  state  both  for  the 
home  and  foreign  departments ;  the  teflerdar  effendi,  or  general  treasurer  of  the  empire; 
the  tchelebi  effendi,  a  sort  of  naval  secretary ;  the  capitan  pacha  (Jig.  511.),  or  lord  high 
admiral.  In  general,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  functions  in  this  and  in 
a  European  court  or  ministry;  a  circumstance  from  which  confusion  is  oflen  apt  to  arise. 

The  mnjlis,  and  ulema,  or  body  of  mollahs,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character  of  a  national  council.  They  are  not,  nii 
has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministers  of  religion ;  though  since  the  Koran  and  its  com- 
mentaries form  the  only  law  of  the  empire,  and  the  mollalis  receive  their  education  in  the 
tnadresses,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques,  they  bear  quite  a  sacred  character.  The 
tnttfii  (Jig.  512.)  is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dignity ;  he  girds  the  sabre  on  the  sul- 
tan, an  act  equivalent  to  coronation ;  and  the  sovereign  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him, 
while  he  advances  only  three  towards  the  grand  vizier.    No  great  measure  of  stato  can  be 
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Reii  Eflendi. 


Oaplun  Pkoha. 


Mufti. 


regularly  taken,  or  command  the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  a  fetwa  firom  the  muflu 
The  sultan  cannot  behead  him;  and  though  Murad  IV.  sought  to  evade  the  statute  by 
pounding  him  in  a  mortar,  the  interpretation  was  scarcely  considered  sound,  and  has  not  been 
followed.  The  sultan,  however,  in  case  of  high  cause  of  wrath,  possesses,  or  at  least  exer- 
cises, the  power  of  deposing  the  mufti,  and  thus  secures  in  general  his  strict  subserviency ; 
though  at  other  times  that  officer,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  popular  discontents,  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  members  of  the  ulema 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  mufti,  after  strict  examination,  and  with  some  regard  to  heredi- 
tary claim ;  but  the  grand  signior  is  in  the  habit  of  nominating  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
from  pure  &vour. 

Justice  is  administered  by  members  of  the  ulema :  those  in  the  large  towns  are  termed 
mollahs,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  cacti's ;  the  nominations  being  made  by  the  sultan  from  a 
list  presented  by  the  mufti.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 
At  the  divan  hanneh,  or  vizier's  tribunal,  there  is  a  written  statement  of  the  case,  which 
must,  however,  be  comprised  in  a  page,  leaving  room  for  the  sentence  at  the  bottom.  The 
parties  then  plead  ;  two  or  three  witnesses  are  examined  on  each  side ;  and  the  decision  is 
given  on  the  spot.  Justice  is  thus  neither  costly  nor  tedious,  but  it  is  venal.  Few  judges 
are  inaccessible  to  a  bribe ;  and  false  witnesses  are  more  numerous,  and  more  shameless, 
than  in  almost  any  other  country.  After  all,  Turk  against  Turk  has  a  tolerable  chance ;  but 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  faith  afford  a  mine  of  wealth  to  true  believers,  who,  in  opening 
a  process  against  them,  are  almost  certain  to  gain  something. 

The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
but  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action.  In  this  palace,  or  prison,  are 
immured  -500  or  600  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  realms 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  wherever  Turks  can  rule,  or  Tartars  ravage.  The  pachas 
and  tributary  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most 
eficctive  mode  of  gaining  imperial  fiivour.  Into  these  recesses  only  short  and  stolen  glances 
have  been  cast  by  Europeans ;  but  their  reports  attest  a  splendour  like  that  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Arabian  tales :  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  olive  or  walnut  wood,  curiously 
carved,  richly  gilded,  and  oi\en  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  the  floors 
spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets.  The  sultan  does  not  marry,  judging  his  place  too 
high  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an  equality.  From  the  multitude  of  beauUes,  however,  he 
selects  seven,  who  are  called  kadunis  or  favourites,  while  the  remaining  crowd  are  con- 
founded under  the  appellation  of  odalisques,  or  slaves.  The  number  seven  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  when  a  vacancy  is  wanted,  it  can  be  effected  by  removing  one  of  them  to  the 
old  seraglio,  a  dignified  retirement,  which  receives  also  the  favourites  of  tlie  prince  imme- 
diately on  his  death.  These  imprisoned  beauties  arc  guarded  by  numerous  bands  of  unfor- 
513  tunate  slaves  reduced  to  the  state  of  eunuchs.    The  gates  and  outer 

apartments  are  guarded  by  white  eunuchs ;  but  black  eunuchs,  ren- 
dered safe  by  their  deformity,  are  stationed  in  all  the  interior  recesses. 
Many  of  these  personages  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  the  kislar  aga 
{fig.  613.),  their  chief;  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  em- 
pire, and  even  a  sort  of  head  of  the  church.  In  another  palace  are 
reared  a  great  body  of  ichoglans,  or  pages,  trained  in  all  graceful 
exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  attendance  on  the  sultan.  They 
are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of  state,  though  in  that  capacity  they 
are  viewed  with  utter  contempt  by  the  hardy  chiefs  who  have  forced 
their  way  by  merit  and  services.  Another  class  of  eminent  characters 
in  this  court  consists  of  the  mutes.  A  Turkish  grandee,  lolling  on 
Ki»i«r  A(R.  his  gofn^  requires  incessant  attendance :  his  pipe,  sherbet,  and  slippers, 

Must  he  at  any  moment  handed  to  him  or  to  his  guests ;  he  must  therefore  have  some  one 
before  whom  he  can  speak  without  reserve,  and  without  fear  of  his  secrets  being  made  pub- 
lic ;  but  many,  to  reach  such  hi,?h  employmentii,  feign  tliemselves  to  be  labouring  under 
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these  infirmities.  Dwarfs,  by  a  taste  which  scorns  common  to  unciiltivated  minds,  are  aim 
favouritoB ;  and  when  any  individual  unites  the  perfections  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  u 
dwarf,  he  becomes  one  to  whom  the  highest  value  is  attached. 

The  finances  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  very  deep  mastery ;  indeed,  their  amount 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  mto  the  treasury.    The  landn 
Iicld  as  the  sole  property  of  the  sultan  are  lot  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  service ;  and 
thus  is  defl-a^ed  the  whole  expense  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  janissaries.  Ry 
a  similar  assignment  of  land,  the  mosques  and  all  other  public  establishments  are  Bupported ; 
and  the  sultana  mother  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  enabled  to  mamtain  the  state  briongin|r 
to  her  rank.    The  numerous  princesses  ore  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  pachas  and  other 
opulent  individuals,  who  find  this  honour  dearly  purchased  by  the  mortifications  whicii  they 
are  doomed  to  endure  from  the  haughtiness  of  these  imperial  spouses.     Of  the  direct  con- 
tribution the  principal  is  the  haratah,  or  capitation  tax,  imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the  cmpiro 
who  are  not  Mahometan.  It  has  varied  extremely ;  tlie  present  statutory  amount  is  ten,  six, 
or  three  piastres,  according  to  the  difieront  gradations  of  supposed  wealtii  in  the  contri- 
butors ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  tliis  impost. 
In  the  subject  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  horatsh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  the 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  firom  thorn  and  from  the  pachas  his  imperial  majesty  is  pleased 
to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  it  is  at 
least  highly  prudent  to  make  to  the  officers  of  state  and  the  occupants  of  the  harem.  Hence 
it  was  calculated  that  where  the  tribute  was  only  65,000  piastres,  the  presents  exceeded 
600,000.    In  short,  all  the  ofiices  of  the  empire  are  regularly  put  up  to  sale.    Forfeiture 
and  confiscation  form  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  independently  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  sovereign  is  held  tlio  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  his  service.    The  customs 
are  considerable,  being  levied  by  farm,  without  much  rigour ;  but  the  attempts  to  establish 
on  excise  have  been  met  by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrcctior.   One  most  pernicious 
resource  is  that  of  tlie  monopoly  of  grain.    It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  sums  of  money 
actually  enter  tlio  miri,  or  imperial  trcosury.    De  Tott  and  Cantemir  make  an  estimate  of 
3,900^0001,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Olivier,  who  makes  it  upwanis 
of  6,000,000/. 

The  military  system  of  the  Turks,  formerly  the  terror  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe, 
and  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest,  hsis  undergone  no  formal  change.  It  is  supported 
on  a  basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia,  though  without  any  thing  of  an  hereditary 
character.  All  the  lands  are  distributed,  in  portions  of  300  acres  and  upwards,  among  the 
zaims  and  limariots,  on  condition  that  they  bring  into  the  field,  and  support  at  their  own 
cost,  a  number  of  horsemen  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  tlieir  lots.  The  number  of  timrs 
and  zaimets  is  stated  at  50,160 ;  and  the  collective  force  which  they  ought  to  bring  into 
the  field  at  150,000.  The  troops  are,  however,  bound  to  keep  to  their  standards  only  between 
the  days  of  St.  George  and  St.  Demetrius ;  that  is,  between  tlie  middle  of  April  and  tho 
middle  of  October.  The  above  are  termed  the  toprakli,  or  feudatory  troops ;  the  rest  are 
the  capiculi,  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  apjiroximate  to  the  character  of  a  regular  force.  Of 
those  last,  the  chief  have  hitlierto  been 
the  janissaries  (Jig.  514.),  who  for  a 
long  period  might  be  said  to  liold  at 
their  disposal  the  Ottoman  empire;  and 
their  affa  was  one  of  its  greatest  officers 
CPff.  515.).  They  originated  in  a  pecu- 
liar policy  of  the  first  sultans,  who, 
selecting  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young 
captives,  trained  them  up  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  in  all  the  exer 
cises  fitting  them  for  war.  They  were 
afterwards,  however,  recruited  out  of 
the  Mussulman  population,  many  of 
whom  even  solicited  a  nominal  admis- 
sion, with  a  view  to  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  attached  to  the  order.  The  number  on  the  list  was  thus  very  great;  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  actual  issue  of  pay,  at  the  daily  rate  of  threepence,  implies  only » 
force  of  40,000.  Recently,  however,  this  powerful  body  has  been  annihilated  by  the  vi^rous 
and  bloody  measures  of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  saltan,  who  is  using  the  utmost  exertion  to 
organise  a  new  force  similar  to  that  maintained  by  the  otlier  European  powers.  There  is  m 
a  paid  ft)rce  of  spahis,  or  cavalry,  amounting  to  15,000.  Of  this  limited  amoun%  a  great 
proportion  is  required  for  the  body-guard  of  the  sultan  and  pachas,  and  for  the  police ;  so  that 
Uie  field-armies  of  the  Turks  consist  almost  enti.-oly  of  the  toprakli,  or  feudatories,  a  hiiRe  j 
tumultuary  mass,  resembling  the  armies  of  Europe  during  the  teudai  ages,  iheir  order  >»  j 
encampment  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of  coins  taken  in  the  hand  and  scattered  ovef  I 
« table ;  and  their  march  resembles  the  career  of  the  volcano,  desolating  every  spot  ovt 
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which  they  nass :  as  they  advance,  the  inhabitants  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  secrete  all  their 
most  valuable  efIbot&  The  Turkish  soldiery  make  merely  one  vigorous  push  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  this  fails  they  are  discouraged,  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes.  Upoa 
such  a  system,  they  cannot,  m  modem  times,  at  all  match  in  the  field  regular  armies.  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer,  from  tho  poor  figure  they  have  made  in  all  the  late  wars, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an  mvador.  It  has  many  defensive 
resources.  The  Turks  have  an  excellent  light  cavalry ;  they  skirmish  well,  and  defend 
fortresses  with  great  obstinacy ;  and  in  extremity  the  grand  sigiiior  can  summon  to  arms  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population,  who  are  not  slow  to  obey  the  call  whenever  impelled  by  any 
national  motive,  such  as  would  bo  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  an  infidel  army. 

Tho  rayahs,  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire,  form  a  class  suhjecte'  to  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  policy.  The  propagation  of  the  Koran  by  the  sword  is  a  fbndamcntal  principle  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  and  death  inflicted  on  the  infidel  is  esteemed  the  surest  passport  into 
paradise.  To  justi^  this  slaughter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  resistance ; 
and  not  to  strike  on  the  heads  that  bend,  has  become  an  established  maxim.  But  tho  ut« 
most  boon  which  the  vanquished  giaour  can  hope  is,  that  his  life  may  be  spared :  his  person, 
his  property,  his  all,  belong  to  the  votaries  of  the  true  faith.  An  mdiscriminate  spoil  was 
at  first  maae ;  but  policy  afterwards  dictated  to  tho  sovereign  the  plan  of  commuting  these 
indefinite  claims  for  the  fixed  tribute  or  capitation  callea  haratsk,  which,  with  exclusion 
from  all  offices  of  trust  and  power,  formed  the  only  legal  penalties.  Of  course,  however,  in 
such  a  government,  various  detached  acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  would  be  committed, 
against  which  the  despised  and  abhorred  Christian  would  in  vain  protest.  The  Greeks  hod 
three  high  offices  to  which  they  might  aspire ;  that  of  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  of  dragoman  or  interpreter ;  but  these  were  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Porto ;  and  the  in- 
trigues by  which  the3r  were  to  be  sought  served  still  more  to  degrade  the  Greek  character. 
Yet,  even  under  this  imperfect  protection,  the  nation,  being  left  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  many  industrious  and  lucrative  occupations,  insensibly  accumulated  a  degree  of  wealth 
which  raised  them  to  importance,  and  excited  that  desire  of  independence  which  has  pro- 
duced such  striking  effects. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  by  the 
devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  provinces ;  yet  its  productions 
are  valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains  of  Roumclia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  empire.  From  the  same  plains  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  butter  and  bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of  skimmed 
milk.  The  steep  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  Heemus  and  Rhodope  are  covered  with  vast 
Hocks  of  sheep,  aflbrding  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  coarse  kind  of  wool,  which,  how- 
ever, fix)m  its  plenty,  forms  a  large  article  of  export.  Buffaloes  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture ;  and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  their  skins,  being  thick  and  strong,  are 
of  considerable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  article  of  importance 
in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  honey  and  wax.  A 
fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
Bursa.  Cotton  flourishes  ui  tlie  plains  south  of  Itemus,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  aa  in 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state ;  yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Turkey  leather 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some  other  places  along  the  Dar. 
danelles,  as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Olivier  vainly  enquired  into  the  secret 
of  its  preparation,  which  is  still  hid  from  Europeans ;  he  could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
it  lay  m  the  excellence  of  the  leather,  or  in  the  mode  of  dressing  and  dyeing.  Adrianoplti 
fabricates  a  fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of  Larissa,  by  which  it  is  now  surpassed.  Mr. 
Thornton  praises  the  printed  muslins  of  Constantinople.  Turkey  carpets  belong  to  Asin 
Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more  advanced  than  in  European  Turkey 

The  commerce  of  tliis  part  of  the  empire,  excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Con- 
stantinople. Perhaps  no  city  was  ever  better  situateafor  trade,  either  by  land  or  sea;  but 
tlie  proud  indolence  of  the  Turks,  altogether  averse  from  such  occupation,  reduced  it  to  a 
secondary  rank ;  it  is  therefore  confined  to  the  tributary  races,  and  to  Frank  merchants  at 
Constantinople,  acting  under  great  difficulty  and  restraint.  FVom  Constantinople  would  be 
exported  a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not  how- 
ever prevent  a  considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  wool,  buffalo  hides,  skins,  goats'  hair,  Turkey  leather,  wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and 
copper,  find  their  chief  vent  through  the  capital.  The  pride  of  the  Orientals,  and  their 
peculiar  habits,  render  them  little  dependent  on  imports  from  the  West,  Nevertheless,  the 
European  merchants  contrive  to  introduce  some  cottons  and  sugar,  also  coffee  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant 
liibr-cs  for  the  ornament  of  the  harem.  From  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  brought 
tlaves  in  great  numbers,  also  a  vast  quantity  of  salt-fish  and  caviare,  which  are  required  for 
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tho  Greek  fasta.  Before  the  revolutionary  war,  the  intercourse  with  the  West  was  chieflj 
maintained  by  Marseilles  and  Leghorn;  but  when  their  flags  could  not  appear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  carried  on  all  tho  traffic  or  the  I^evant 
In  the  present  state  of  confusion,  it  is  difficult  to  say  either  what  are,  or  what  are  likely  to 
be,  the  channels  of  this  commerce. 

The  roods,  as  usual  in  absolute  monarchies,  are  supported  by  the  ffovemment,  tho  pachas 
having  assignments  upon  the  national  domains  for  that  purpose.  The  grand  military  routes 
are  thus  maintained  in  tolerable  order ;  but  the  bv-paths  are  greatly  neglected.  We  are 
not  awaie  that  canals  have  ever  entered  into  the  plana  of  Turkish  improvement 

Skot.  \l.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in  every  point 
contrary  to  that  of  Uie  Western  European  nations.  All  the  external  forms  of  life  are  dis- 
similar,  and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear 
long  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  limbs.  Instead  of  standing  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they 
remain  stretched  on  sofas  in  luxurious  indolence ;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk, 
unless  for  special  purposes  or  business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especially  at  meals.  Oo 
entermg  a  house,  they  take  off,  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes ;  in  eating,  they  use  the  flngerg 
only,  without  knife  or  fork ;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  The 
females,  excluded  from  all  society,  remain  shut  up  in  the  harem,  and  must  not  be  seen  or 
named  by  any  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cost,  impressed 
by  a  despotic  government  and  by  the  Mahometan  law,  is  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in 
the  Arab  or  Persian :  he  is  "  a  solemn  solitary  being."  The  abject  submission  to  a  master, 
which  is  esteemed  a  religious  duty,  is  combined  wim  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  subject  races  on  whom  he  has  set  his  foot 
The  deportment  of  the  Turk  to  the  rayah  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  baron  towards  his  humblest 
domestic  vassal.  Yet,  though  this  fancied  superiority  prompts  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  this  numerous  class,  it  seems  to  inspire  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  raises  him 
above  the  system  of  falsehood  and  deceit  which  is,  as  it  were,  roottS  elsewhere  throughout 
the  East.  Compared  with  other  Orientals,  the  Turk  is  honest,  and  his  word  may  be  trusted. 
From  this  combination  of  the  slave  and  the  aristocrat  in  circumstances  of  a  political  nature, 
of  austerity  and  licentiousness  in  religion,  tho  character  of  the  Turks  exhibits  many  striking 
contrasts.  "  We  find  them,"  savs  Thornton,  " bravo  and  pusillanimous;  good  and  ferocious; 
firm  and  weak;  active  and  indolent;  passing  from  austere  devotion  to  disgusting  obscenity; 
from  moral  severity  to  gross  sensuality ;  festidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous;  seated 
on  a  celestial  bed  and  preying  on  garbage.  The  great  are  alternately  haughty  and  humble; 
arrogant  and  cringing ;  liberal  and  sordid.  Though  the  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid, 
his  rage,  when  once  roused,  is  furious  and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  brute."  Hospitality 
and  giving  of  alms  are  Oriental  virtues.  Every  grandee  keeps  a  sort  of  open  table ;  and 
the  fragments  of  the  feast  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  door.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any 
one  from  plucking  herbs  or  fruit  in  a  garden  or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously 
extended  to  the  lower  creation,  which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dim, 
though,  excluded  as  unclean  fVom  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  uie 
streets  till  they  become  a  perfect  nuisance ;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  the  grain  in  the 
harbour,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of  unmolested  sea-birds. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  tooe  preserved  throughout  this  empire  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest  infancy  with  the 
lofbest  conceptions  of  his  owft  spiritual  state,  nnd  with  a  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  of 
every  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only  towards  the  "  infidel,"  but  still  more  deeply 
towards  the  Persian  Shiite,  whose  tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested,  that, 
according  to  the  soundest  doctors,  it  is  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians. 
The  chief  observances  of  their  religion  consist  in  the  namaz,  or  prayer,  repeated  five  times 
a  day,  preceded  by  ablution,  and  accompanied  by  prostrations ;  and  in  the  obeervance  of  the 
last  of  Ramadan,  when  during  a  whole  month  neither  solid  food  nor  liquid  is  tasted  before 
sunset.  The  mosques  have  certain  officers  attached  to  tliem ;  as  the  muezzin,  who,  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  minaret,  calls  the  neighbourhood  to  prayers ;  the  sheiks  and  kialibs,  who 
preach  and  read ;  the  imam,  who  has  the  general  care  of  the  mosque,  and,  in  the  villages, 
performs  alone  all  the  other  sacred  duties.  These  functionaries  are  not  distinguisht  d  mna 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  either  by  habits  or  deportment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no* 
an  office  of  religion  which  mav  not  be  regularly  performed  without  a  priest,  either  by  the 
magistrate  or  by  private  individuals.  The  sultan,  as  grand  imam,  or  head  of  the  church, 
devolves  the  duties  of  this  character  on  inferior  officers ;  and  most  especially  on  the  kislat 
mga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  who,  bv  a  singular  arrangement,  is  entrusted  with  the 
iuperintendence  of  a!!  the  mossjues.  It  has  been  said,  that  Bound  belief  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  above  ceremonies  are  considered  as  securing  paradise,  without  the  neceo- 
■ity  of  repentance  or  of  good  works.  We  find  the  disuse  of  wme,  the  giving  of  alms,  and 
the  founding  of  caravanseros,  practised  on  a  great  scale,  from  religious  motives.    The  fint 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 


of  these  is  a  good  deal  evaded ;  yet  religion  has  certainly  eflPected  the  general  substitutioo 
of  coffee,  opium,  and  tobacco,  though  even  the  last  is  not  considered  rigidly  orthodox.  Pre* 
destination  is  celebrated  as  a  Mahometan  tenet,  and  is  indeed  ever  in  their  mouth.  *'  It  it 
written,"  is  the  resigned  comment  with  which  they  meet  the  most  severe  calamities,  and  . 
even  death  itself.  Yet,  as  they  take  the  samo  anxious  and  even  inordinate  care  to  avoid 
these  evils  as  others,  the  dogma  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  mouths  than  in  their  hearts ;  and  . 
the  formidable  valour  which,  in  the  career  of  their  victories,  was  attributed  to  it,  no  longer 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  solution.  There  are  institutions  which,  though  not  ordained  bf 
Mahomet,  have  become  essential  branches  of  the  present  system.  Such  are  the  dervuhe$t 
a  body  who  seek,  by  fantastic  displays  of  Bolf-dcnial,  and  contempt  of  the  outward  dccenciea 
of  life,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity.  The  most  eminent  are  tlie  howling 
dervishes,  who  scream  out  the  name  of  God  till  they  foam  at  the  mouth  and  fall  to  the  ground 
quite  exhausted.  In  one  sect  the  zealots  founded  their  fame  upon  getting  all  their  teeth 
arawn  out ;  but  it  has  not  made  much  progress.  The  belief  in  charms,  sorcery,  magic,  and 
the* evil  eye,  was  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Mahomet;  but  as  this  censure  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  has  not  taken  effect,  and  these  par- 
ticulars continue  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  popular  creed  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  limited  compass.  The  torrent  of 
their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  tlie  splendid  though  cocrupted  remains  of 
Greek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  which  was  attained  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  patrons  of  learning ;  as,  indeed,  most  con- 
querors have  been.  Among  these  was  Orchan,  who  founded  at  Bursa  a  highly  celebrated 
academy ;  and  Mahomet  II.,  whom  Western  Europe  regards  as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  but  who 
in  the  £ast  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  love  of  learning  as  for  his  victories. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  learning  is  left  absolutely  without  encouragement.  Madreatei 
richly  endowed  are  attached  to  every  mosque,  and  in  them  a  long  and  laborious  course  of 
study  is  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  form  part  of  the  ulema.  Ten  degrees  are  conferred 
by  these  madresses,  and  the  student  is  often  forty  years  old  before  he  can  attain  the  highest, 
that  of  Sulevmanieh.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  (;tudies  there  pursued  have  no  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  or  to  adapt  it  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  They  consist  of  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  dark  ages;  of  discussions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Abubekir  and 
Omar ;  and  of  knotty  theological  questions,  such  as,  whether  the  feet,  at  rising,  should  be 
washed  with  water,  or  only  be  nibbed  with  the  bare  hand.  The  Turks  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  electrical 
machine,  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely  shown  as  objects  of  childish  curiosity.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  Astrology,  so  long  exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey 
to  influence  and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no  foun- 
dation of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer  installed,  until  the  nimedjem  bachi  or  chief  of 
Jie  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate  dav.  With  all  their  pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they  ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  there- 
fore expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints. 
All  the  arts  have  degenerated  into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor 
music  is  practised  with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  manners  and 
ideas.  From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  immured  in  the  harem,  excluded  from  the 
view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circumscribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the  favour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to 
European  ideas.  It  is  not,  however,  without  compensations,  though  it  seems  a  great  extra- 
vagance in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  allege,  respecting  Turkish  females,  that  they  are  the  only 
free  women  on  earth.  They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  and  to  frequent  the 
haths ;  ablution  being  even  obligatory  in  a  religious  view ;  and  there  they  meet  with  num- 
bers of  their  own  sex.  Europeans  have  not  failed  to  surmise  that  opportunities  are  thus 
taken  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  guardians,  and  that  the  bars  of  the  harem  are  of  little 
avail.  Other  well-informed  writers  doubt  if  intrigues,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the 
hazard  of  life,  and  with  numerous  accomplices,  can  be  very  frequent.  The  advances,  in  such 
cases,  are  always  made  by  the  lady,  who  likewise  arranges  the  mode  of  meeting,  provided 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  risk  his  head  in  the  adventure.  It  can  admit  of  less  doubt  that, 
by  the  channels  already  named,  all  the  news  of  the  city  finds  its  way  into  the  harem,  und 
that  gossip  is  carried  on  there  as  busily  as  in  any  European  coterie.  Here  also  favours  are 
solicited  through  the  channel  of  female  relations,  and  the  harem  becomes  often  the  centre  of 
intrigues  by  which  the  empire  is  shaken.    Peculiar  veneration  is  attached  in  Turkey  to  the 

Carental  character,  and  particularly  to  that  of  mother.  Even  in  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  his 
arem  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  belonging  to  his  wives  is  left  untouched, 
•0  that  they  sometimes  become  his  support  Marriage  in  Turkey  has  nothing  sacred ;  it  is 
merely  a  civil  contract,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  dower,  and  perhaps  limiting  the  husband  u 
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to  the  niimbor  of  hit  other  wivoa.  If  the  iman  be^preeent  along  with  the  cadi,  he  ia  only  t 
local  witnoaa.  Thoae,  with  reipect  to  whom  thero  ii  no  auch  contract,  rank  aa  concubinea, 
who  are  chiofly  purchaaed  alavea.  In  Conatantinoplo  thero  ia  a  bazaar,  a  vaataqnaro  building, 
mth  an  interior  court,  "  where  man  doca  not  blush  to  expose  to  sale  the  moat  lovely  and 
intereating  part  of  the  creation."  Infidola  aro  oxcluded,  on  account  of  the  dreaded  influence 
of  their  evil  eye ;  yet  French  travellom,  who  have  caught  aome  stolen  glances,  report  that 
Uio  captivos  wore  seen  seattnl  upon  mats,  with  their  logs  croeaed,  in  groups  of  fifteen.  Pouque> 
villo  did  not  obHerve  in  these  tair  suflerera  any  senao  of  their  dismal  aituation;  they  were 
chatting  with  the  utmost  volubility,  laughinff  and  ainging;  but  Olivier,  in  the  group  which 
he  saw,  observed  one  wlio  was  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  affliction.  The  children  of 
roncubinos  are  considered  as  legitimate.  Polyjramy  is  permitted  by  law,  and  carried  some< 
times  to  a  vast  extent,  but  only  by  the  rich.  The  poor  and  even  otnera  who  study  domcstio 
quiet.  And  one  wife  quite  suflicient.  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  is  not  common.  Disagreement 
of  temper  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  from  the  separate  atate  in  which  lie  lives; 
adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard ;  so  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  deadly  a  curse  throughout 
the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  for  divorce. 

The  rayahs,  or  subject  infidels,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Turkey, 
are  chiefly  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have  been  largely  noticed,  in  treat- 
ing of  their  native  district.  The  Jews,  exposed  to  every  insult,  aro  more  degraded,  both  aa 
to  character  and  state,  than  in  Europe.  They  carry  on  banking;  usury,  at  enormous  rates; 
and  various  small  trades,  despised  by  othei.",  by  which  a  penny  can  be  turned ;  and  are 
alleged  to  have  few  scruples  on  any  thing  b/  which  their  gains  may  bo  augmented.  The 
Armenians  carry  on  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Asia ;  and  are 
an  industrious,  frugal,  sober,  and  not  very  dishonest  race.  According  to  Pouqueville,  the 
Turk,  when  he  deigns  to  trade,  sells  with  the  air  of  conferring  a  favour ;  the  ureek,  arUU 
and  active,  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  his  commodities,  appealing  to  heaven  for  their  value 
and  his  own  probity ;  the  Armenian  establishes  his  speculations  with  coolness  and  reflection, 
his  eye  always  fixed  on  the  future ;  while  the  Jew  buys,  sells,  offe^a  his  agency  in  business, 
and  is  all  activity,  all  attention;  nor  can  the  uniform  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  he 
is  treated  ever  repel  his  assiduities. 

The  amusements  of  the  Turk  are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  give  himself  up  to 
continued  and  unvaried  reverie ;  to  glidcdown  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or  anxiety; 
to  retire  under  the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  fixed  object,  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pipe  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  Stretched  in  luxurious  case,  ho  takes  pleasure, 
however,  in  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  professed  story-teller,  or  in  viewing  the  dances 
of  Greek  youths  or  Turkish  balladizes,  at  which,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  de- 
corum, ho  even  allows  the  presence  of  his  wives.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded  potty, 
all  that  in  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

The  dress  of  the  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  roben,  which  do  not  encumber  their  stately 
walk,  though  they  would  be  incompatible  with  running  or  rapid  motion.  The  absence  of 
all  those  bandages  and  ligatures  bv  which  Europeans  are  shackled  must  be  highly  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  form,  and  even  to  health.  The  turban  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Eastern  dress ;  and  its  varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discriminate  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  but  aflbrd  a  badge  to  tho  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a  costume  ii 
appninted  by  government,  and  strictly  enforced. 

The  food  of  the  Turks  is  not  very  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and  hashes, 
particularly  that  favourite  one  called  pilau,  with  salads,  olives,  and  sweetmeats.  In  wine, 
though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sultans  and  groat  men  have  deeply  indulged;  but 
in  general  its  use  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Coflee  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  on 
all  occasions.  Opium,  os  a  substitute  for  wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  oflen  &tally ;  those 
addicted  to  it  usually  fall  victims  before  the  ago  of  forty. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

Turkey  in  Europe,  when  we  have  excluded  Greece,  may  be  divided  into  Roumelia,  or 
that  great  plain,  Routh  of  H&mus  and  Rhodope,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thrace ;  and  into 
Bulgaria,  the  northern  plain  between  that  chain  and  the  Danube.  The  rest  of  the  territory 
consists  of  tributary  Cnristian  states,  which  are  ruled  by  Christian  princes  nominated  by  the 
Porte,  and  which  vacillate  between  independence,  devastation,  and  subjection. 

Roumelia  has  been  made  to  include  all  continental  Greeco  to  the  frontier  of  Albania;  but, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  it  forms  a  large  plain,  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  silk,  and  cotton; 
while  numerous  flocks  and  herds  cover  the  hanging  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  forms  the 
central  and  metropolitan  province  of  the  empire,  almost  exclusively  held  by  a  Turkish  popu- 
lation, Bjid  including  the  two  great  capitals  Constantinople  and  Adrianople, 

Constantinople  (Jig.  516.)  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  important  site  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  Mistress  of  the  long  chain  of  Straits  connecting  the  two  great  seas 
which  senarate  Europe  from  Asia,  it  forms  the  link  between  those  continents.  Hence,  evsa 
while  Thrace  was  steeped  in  barbarism,  Byzantium  floiirished  as  a  great  commercial  repub* 
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lie,  until  the  period  when  Constantino  raised  it  to  higher  importance  hy  giving  to  it  his 
name,  and  making  it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Even  after  the  separation  of  the  West,  it 
continued  the  metropolis  of  tlio  East,  and  rose  in  importance  during  the  encroauhmcnts  on 
its  territory  by  the  invading  tribes.  As  the  world  was  overwhelmed  with  the  prodigious 
inundation  of  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  became  the  refljge  of  all  that  remained  of 

Sid 
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ancient  science  and  civilization.  Reduced  by  Mahomet  II.,  it  became  the  capital  of  Moslem 
ignorance  and  superstition;  yet  it  still  continues  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe,  rank- 
ing next  to  London  and  Pans.  The  population,  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  census,  can 
be  little  more  than  conjectured.  Mr.  Eton  gives  the  lowest  estimate,  which  is  300,000.  It 
is  argued  tiiat  Constantinople  stands  on  somewhat  less  ground  than  Paris,  that  the  houses 
are  not  so  high,  and  there  are  larger  gardens ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lowei 
classes  in  the  East  pack  together  in  a  manner  of  which  Europeans  have  scarcely  an  idea 
Olivier,  from  the  quantity  of  com  consumed,  infers  that  tlio  inhabitants  exceed  half  a  million  • 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  strict  investigation  gave  even  a  greater  number ;  though 
it  seems  wonderfUl  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  hove  mentioned  a  million  of  rayahs  as  a  possi^ 
ble  amount.  Constantinople,  unliko  other  European  capitals,  derives  little  support  from  ths 
residence  of  any  great  landed  proprietors  or  capitalists,  for  whom  indeed  it  has  few  attrac- 
tions. It  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  support  of  those  employed  by  the  government,  or 
soliciting  from  it  favours  and  offices ;  and  Olivier  calculates  that  8,0(K),()()0/.  sterling  aro 

Eoured  in  from  the  provinces,  wiiich  affords  certainly  a  very  ample  income.     We  must  add, 
owever,  the  commercial  class,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  who  are  estab 
lished  in  a  quarter  called  the  Fanar,  and  thence  denominated  Fanariots. 

The  situation  of  Constantinople  is  as  beautiful  and  superb  as  it  is  commodious.  Seated 
on  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  by  a  succession  of 
straits,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  spacious  and 
admirable.  On  tho  side  of  Europe  and  on  tliat  of  Asia  rich  plains  spread  before  the  eye, 
bounded  by  the  snowy  tops  of  Hromus  and  Olympus.  Tho  city  itself,  rising  urt  seven  hills, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  embosomed  in  groves,  from  amid  which  numerous  gilded 
domes  ascend  to  a  lofly  height,  presents  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  But  the  moment 
the  in'erior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappears.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill 
paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and  gloomy ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in 
the  view,  causing  steep  ascents  and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenient.  But  the  most 
fetal  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  ore 
alike  entirely  composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  ore  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
eupplie<l  by  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  the  feet.  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
usual  improvidence  of  the  Mahometans,  cause  most  tremendous  conflagrations.  It  is  even 
believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  Turkish  public  employ  the  setting  fire  to  the  ci^ 
as  a  mode  of  communicating  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  The  scene  is 
terrible,  from  the  extent  of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  crowds  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  is 
expected  to  be  present.  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the 
course  of  every  fifteen  years;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  im- 
prove its  aspect.  The  fallen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  tho  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fragile  materials.  This  city  contains,  however, 
some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent.  Among  them  stonds  foremost  the  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  tlie  world,  first  built  as  a  church  by  Justinian,  and  con- 
verted by  the  conquering  Turks  to  its  present  use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmot  and 
of  Suleyman  (^g.  517.)  are  equally  vast  and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  same  elaasic 
taste.  The  numerous  minarets  are  in  general  airy  and  elegant,  and  odd  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  tlie  city. 
Vol.  U.  18*  2B 
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Pera  and  Scutari,  two  appenaai^M  to  Con. 
■tantinopie,  in  any  other  vicinity  would  rank 
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tinople aeek  to  deposit  their  remains  in  Asia,  which  they  consider  as  a  Holy  Land,  in  th« 
M,a  possession   of  true    believers,  w' i!" 
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situated  the  castle  of  the  '•vtn  '  ow- 
ers  {Jiff.  518.)  used  bj  gii\  <jmni*:nt  m 
a  state  prison. 

AdrianopI?,  the  •  t  •  of  Adriai<  wu 
the  Eurcpeun  C"  .  J  f  tho  Turkiah 
empire  boforc  Uit.  ui  of  Constantino^ 
pie,  and  <t  is  still  a  largo  ci*-',  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containin|{ 
aboi't  100,000  inhabitanU.  There  are 
several  ancient  palaces,  and  a  splendid 
mosque  erected  by  Sultan  Selim  out  of  tho  ruins  of  Famagosta  in  Cyprus ;  but  tho  stroeta, 
according  to  Dr.  Wal^h,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ill  built  ot  brick  and  mud.  The 
ancient  strength  of  ita  fortifications  has  gone  into  decay ;  so  that  General  Dicbitsch,  in  the 
campaign  of  1820,  entered  it  without  resistance.  Kirkkilissa  is  a  large  old  dirty  town,  of 
4000  houHos,  whoHo  Turkish  inhabitants  are  imbued  with  all  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  their 
nation ;  but  tliere  are  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  and  Greek  fhmihes,  who  practiie 
some  industry,  and  send  largo  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  markets  of  Constantino 
pie.  Bourgas,  on  a  bny  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  has  a  manufiictory 
of  pottery,  and  can  'i  ^n  a  considerable  trade.  Gallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles. 
is  also  a  large  and  '  jmmercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitanta. 

Bulgaria  forni';  a  long  ;)lain,  between  Hemus  on  tho  south  and  the  Danube  on  the  north. 
Some  portions  are  rugged,  others  marehy ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  possesses  a  large  share  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  Bulgarians,  a  race  originally  Tartar,  now  profess  tho  Greek 
religion ;  and  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  Sophia,  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  large  town,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  great  inland  trade 
between  Salonica  and  the  interior  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is  also  the  usual  rendez- 
vous of  tho  Turkish  armies  taking  the  field  against  the  Russians  or  Austrians.  Schumla, 
or  Choumla,  near  the  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a 
chain  of  rudely  entronched  positions  than  a  regular  fortress ;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations,  that  this  city  has  repeatedly  baflHed  the  utmost 
eflbrts  of  the  Russian  army,  which  in  1828  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  signal  disaster.  Even 
in  Diebitsch's  victorious  campaign  of  1829,  he  ws  unable  to  reduce  tho  place,  but  passed  it, 
and,  crossing  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople,  intim'l  j  vl  t'e  Pnne  into  a  peace.  Schumla  is  a 
large  city,  with  num  -^ns  mosques  and  minarets  t'lM'  'ni  with  bumir''"''  fin  pkios.  It  is 
distinguished  by  numei-ous  workmen  in  tin  or  '  ht<K*y.  ova,  the  i  .  >cnt  capital  of  the 

Bulgarian  kings,  commands  another  of  the  1  >  •"  ,i  usseb.  Varna,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
is  also  a  leading  military  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarian  troops. 

A  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long  the  main 
bulwarks  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  chief  are,  Widin,  uie  residence  of  a  pacha;  Giurpevo, 
Nicopoli,  Rustshuk,  Silistria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  similar  character,  extensive  and 
populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  as  military  stations  that  derived  from  an  extensile 
t-  ']o  along  the  Danube.  Rustshuk  is  the  largest,  containing  7000  houses,  inhabited  by 
Creeks,  Jewr,  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade.  The  country  round  is  a  dead 
flat  aa  fa:  b  :  the  eye  can  reach.  Giurgevo  is  considered  by  Mr.  Walsh  the  most  complete 
fortress  in  'iie  empire.  It  is  situated  amid  dismal  swamps;  but  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
rock  salt,  purer  than  that  of  Chpshire-,  and  white  as  snow.  Silistria,  in  the  last  war,  distic 
guiahed  itself  by  a  long  and  obstinate  defence. 
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The  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,*  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  form  an  extan- 
live  region,  about  •'XM)  'nilea  in  length  and  100  in  breadth,  presenting  a  very  nearly  similar 
aspect  and  cluiraotui.  Thoy  compose  a  vast  plain,  reaching  from  tlio  river  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  boundaries  f  the  Carpathian  mountains,  'rno  districts  adjoiniiitr  to  thes« 
emininicoM  are  varied  '.nil  mcturotmuc,  but  towards  the  Danube  become  flat  »>\d  marshy. 
The  plains,  particnlarl  in  MulduviK.  irr  covorud  with  almost  innumemhh'  ^lognant  pools, 
which  communicate  t<  li.''  air  pestiUuiliHil  qualities.  The  climate  iH  Niil)i<  <  t  to  sinffukr 
variations:  in  summer  extremely  hot;  while  iit  winter,  under  the  latitude  >i  thv  south  of 
Franco,  the  Danube  U  for  six  wtiuk  >'the  year  mo  completely  fVozon  nx  to  beni  tho  heaviest 
carriages.  The  soil,  \  'nre  not  actiMlly  i(iim>latcd;  is  exceodiiigly  prtxliirtivc.  Wheat  is 
raised  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  tho  Turks  have  iufHwed  roHtrictions  on  i  e  ilispoeai  of  it, 
and  the  occupation  of  pasturagu  is  preferred.  Tliu  |^H>u^fl!iitry  (Jig.  610.)  .re  a  laborious, 
gl9  opprestu,-(l  raca,  of  simple  habits,  and 

living  in  rude  abodes.  They  are  of  a 
low  stature,  weak,  with  light  silky  hair, 
aiuS  mostly  dressed  in  Hheepakins.  The 
WallachiuiiH  rorm  n  consiaerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Transylvania  niwl  of 
all  tho  nbi^hbuuriiig  countries.  Tite!» 
two  countries  w«ro  once  govenied  by 
native  princes,  and  have  not  finally  rc- 
nouncoil  all  pretensions  to  liberty ;  yet 
the  mixture  of  rude  indepondenco  with 
debasing  despotism  does  not  cause  tha 
yoke  to  press  at  nil  lighter  on  the  i  jdy 
of  the  pHiple.  The  boyara  exorciae 
over  thet  n  tho  same  rude  tyranny  aa 
the  Euroj  "nn  nobles  during  the  feudal 
agea ;  win  :  the  prince  of  Moldavia  and 
the  hospodar  of  Wallochio,  though  they  must  belong  to  the  drcok  nation,  do  not,  on  that 
account,  exercise  any  milder  yoke  over  their  countrymiMi.  Ap  tointod  by  the  Porte  from 
ikvour  or  purchase,  they  employ  their  arbitrary  sway  solely  to  pr  ictiso  the  moat  enormous 
exactions,  and  amass  immense  wealth  during  their  short  and  preen  -ious  rule.  The  body  of 
the  people  are  of  tho  Greek  nation  and  faith;  and  in  these  countr  s  the  Greeks  first  raised 
the  standard  of  independence  :  thoy  experienced  for  some  time  a  gl<  am  of  success;  but  their 
efforts  were  speedily  and  completely  crushed.  The  cities  in  this  re^'ion  are  large  and  rud«. 
Jossy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  -ountry,  amid  a  marsh<7 
district,  which  renders  it  unhcnithy.  Galatz,  at  the  junction  of  the  1  >anubo  and  the  Sigetlb, 
carries  on  most  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importano?  if  the  navigation  of 
the  former  river  were  made  free.  Buchare»$t,  the  capital  of  Wallach  a,  is  a  much  larger 
city,  containing  about  80,()00  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a  dismal  swamp,  >  render  the  streets 
passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boanis;  but,  in  the  inferv.  h,  water  springs  up 
from  dirty  kennels  btiucath.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  European  u.  id  Oriental  costumes 
and  manners  unite  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  people  are  clothed  lialf  in  hats  and  shoes, 
half  in  calpacs  and  pohsses;  the  carriages  are  driven  as  often  by  bu^'^iloes  aa  h;*  horses. 
The  nobles  live  in  extravagance  and  di3si))ation,  while  the  people  are  plunged  in  piverty. 

Scrvia*  and  Bosnia  are  two  countries,  of  smaller  extent,  reaching  westward  from  Bulgaria, 
and,  like  it,  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  do  not.  however,  present 
any  similarly  vast  plain,  but  are  penetrated  by  lofty  ranges,  through  whi  -h  flow  numerous 
rivers  of  which  the  most  important  are,  in  Servia  the  Morava,  in  Bosi  i  the  Drino  and 
Bosua.  The  territories  consist  thus  in  a  great  measure  of  a  succession  of  Ttile  valleys,  in 
whirli  wheat,  maize,  and  other  valuable  grains  are  reared;  and  thougi  the  people  are 
rrnt.iached  with  want  of  agricultural  industry,  Bosnia  at  least  produces  'rain  somewhat 
morn  than  enough  for  its  own  supply.  Cattle,  however,  is  the  chief  prod;  ct  in  both;  anu 
they  possess  some  valiinblc  breeds,  'i'he  hills  are  covered  with  extensive  for>  sts,  and  aboun; 
in  fruit  trees,  and  in  valuable  aromatic  herbs  and  plants.  Neither  the  Serviaiis  nor  Bosnians 
are  under  entire  subjection  to  the  Porto.  The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
under  Czorni  Georges  nmde  a  most  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  extorted 
extensive  privileges.  The  Servian.s  though  without  much  literature,  have  a  native  poetry 
whirh  hns  attracted  admiration.  Tho  Bosnians,  olso,  though  Mahometans,  Dosseos  man^r 
feudni  ri(r?itfi,  having  thirty-six  hereditary  captains,  and  even  deputies  from  the  towns.  Theur 
lan-Miagr  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Polygamy  is  seldom  praitised,  and  tlielr  females  appear 
in  jMbiic  unveiled. 

[Wallachia,  Miilriav.^,  - ~....-  „ - «.-...  j.- »  ■■ - »  • * 
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Several  large  cities  are  found  in  these  provinces.  The  capital  o.  Servia  is  Belgrade,  a 
fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  is  now  equallr  distinguished  as 
a  scat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the  great  entrepdt  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Bosna  Serai,  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  still  larger, 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  trajficks  in  arms  and  jewellery,  and 
receives  numerous  caravans  from  Constantinople.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  independence  here, 
that  the  Turkish  governor  is  allowed  to  reside  in  tlie  city  only  three  days  of  the  year.  His 
fixed  residence  is  at  Traunick.    Jaicza,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  now  in  decay. 

The  interior  of  Dalmatia,  called  commonly  Herzegovina,  belongs  to  the  Turks,  though 
the  Austrians  have  succeeded  Venice  in  the  possession  of  the  maritime  districts.  This  ter- 
ritory is  very  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access ;  yet  some  parts  are  productive  in  wine  and 
olives.  Mostar,  the  capital,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
swords.  Montenegro,  a  district  to  the  south,  is  covered  by  a  still  bolder  range  of  mountains, 
within  which  the  inhabitants,  a  peculiar  race,  have  maintained  their  independence  against 
their  most  powerful  neighbours.  The  Montenegrins,  about  60,000  in  number,  are  governed 
by  a  national  council ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts,  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  vindictive,  and  superstitious. 

Albania  is  a  more  remarkable  and  important  country.  It  extends  about  200  miles  along 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  interior  breadth  varying  from  30  to 
100  miles.  It  is  entirely  rugged  and  mountainous,  diversified  by  numerous  streams  and 
lakes,  and  of  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque.  The  inhabitants,  a  race  of  bold  mountaineers, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  from  the  earliest  ages.  This  was  the  domain 
of  Pyrrhus,  whose  victories  in  Italy  made  him  so  formidable  to  Rome.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Greek  empire,  Albania  rose,  under  its  present  name,  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  When  attacked  by  the  Turks,  it  made  a  most  gallant  resistance ;  and  the  exploits 
of  Scanderbeg,  its  hero,  might  adorn  the  pages  of  romance.    Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 

S resent  century,  Ali  Pacha,  a  native  of  the  country,  erected  a  power  almost  completely  in- 
ependcnt  of  the  Porte,  extending  over  several  of  the  surrounding  countriea  At  length  he 
was  overpowered,  betrayed,  his  head  cut  off,  and  suspended  from  the  gate  of  the  seraglio  at 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  thus  re-established  their  dominion,  and  renewed  the  division 
into  the  four  pachalics ;  those  of  Scutari,  Ochrida,  Vallona,  and  Butrinto. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200,000 ;  and  though  these  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  basis  consists  of  a  peculiar  native  race,  diifering 
completely  from  all  others  in  the  empire.  Their  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  creed  has  been 
very  imperfect :  the  males  of  a  family  go  usually  to  the  mosque,  while  the  females  attend 
church,  and  no  discord  arises  out  of  this  difference ;  so  that  Turks  regard  them  as  little 
better  than  infidels.  The  Albanian  is  of  middle  stature,  with  an  oval  visage,  and  high  cheek- 
bones; bearing  an  erect  and  majestic  air.  He  piques  himself  on  a  frank  and  open  demeanour, 
holding  in  contempt  the  art  and  dissimulation  of  the  Groek.  He  has  nothing,  too,  of  tiie 
inert  solemnity  of  the  Turk ;  is  gay  and  active,  yet  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  regular  in- 
dustry. He  walks  constantly  armed ;  his  delight  is  in  combat,  and  even  in  rapine.  The 
mountainous  tracts  are  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  which  most  of  the  Alba- 
nians join,  for  at  least  some  part  of  their  lives,  without  the  least  shame :  it  is  common  for 
one  to  speak  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  robber.  They  seek  military  employment  also  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan,  and  of  the  different  pachas,  particularly  that  of  Egypt.  Although  they 
form  only  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  with  scarcely  any  subordination  or  regular  dis- 
tribution into  corps,  yet  they  are  so  individually  active  and  intrepid,  that  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  even  to  highly  disciplined  troops :  they  compose  the  only  infantry  in 
the  Turkish  armies  that  is  at  all  effective. 

Joannina,  which  Ali  made  the  capital,  has  a  very  picturesque  situation  on  a  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  35,000.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees.  A  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Greek.  Arta,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  uie  chief  theatre  of  trade. 
Scutari,  or  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain ;  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000 ;  and  carries  on  some  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth.  Its  pacha  in 
DOW  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Albania. 
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Asia  is  an  immense  continent,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  perhaps,  nearly 
<!qual  to  Europe  and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through  mucl>  the  greater  part 
of  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  largo  gulfs  and  peninsulas,  presents  generally  a 
huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular  square.  Its  most  northerly  pomt  ia 
Cape  Ceverovostochnoi,  on  the  frozen  conHnes  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  about  77°  N. ;  its  meet 
soiitherly  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  about  2P  N.  To  the  e^st  it 
terminates  in  East  Cape,  about  longitude  170°  W.  from  London ;  to  the  west  in  Cape  Baba, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  in  26°  £.  long.  On  a  general  estimate,  and  omitting 
the  most  prominent  points,  we  may  state  Asia  at  6000  miles  in  Icn^h,  and  4000  in  bniadth; 
which,  supposing  a  regular  figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  miles ;  but,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  irregularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made.*  ,  </ v    ^ 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect.  / 

The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north  i^  has  the 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  wh'ch,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  presents  an  unv/iried  ex« 
panse  of  ice  and  snow.  To  the  cOoi  and  south  it  faces  the  great  Pacific,  which  separates  it 
from  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe.  On  the  south,  however,  this  ocean 
is  enclosed  by  the  Oriental  Islands,  so  as  to  form  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  western  limit  alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes  a  very 
varied  line  of  land  and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zembla,  a  chain  of  moan- 
tains,  called  the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  ttie  great  northern  steppes.  From  the  ter* 
muiation  of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  the  line  is  somewhat  vague ;  but  thence,  that  river, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Itself,  form  a  distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  sepa* 
rated  from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  immense  expanse  of  its  territory  pre- 
sents every  possible  variety  of  site  and  climate,  fron  the  dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world 
to  the  heart  of  the  tropical  regions.    Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale;  its  mountains, 
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its  table-iands,  its  plains,  its  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes  a  com* 
plete  section  of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and  under 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  interruption,  crosses  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayah  are  the  best  known  portions  of 
this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  flnest  and  most  extensive  plain  in  tho 
world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products,  watered  by  magnificent  rivers  proceeding 
ftom  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled  with  populous  nations  and  great  empires.  On  Uie 
other  side,  this  chain  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  ofThibet,  which,  though 
nnder  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  northern 
region.  To  the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel  chains; 
the  Kuenlun  or  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thianchan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian.  These 
also  support  table-lands ;  but  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
They  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and 
in  many  places  enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wme  and 
silk.  Elsewhere  they  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  by  numerous  wandering 
races,  at  once  pastoral  and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  often  over-run  and  subju* 
gated  the  empires  of  the  south.  The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from  Siberia ; 
a  long  range  of  the  bleakest  land  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  southern  districts 
have  been  found  by  the  Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the 
rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  description,  but  by  the 
beneficence  of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precious  fiirs,  which  afiTord  a  great  object  fi>r 
hunting  and  trade. 

One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  large  lakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  like  the 
ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  having  no  outlet  These  are,  the  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  several  others  of  lessor  magnitude.  They  are  chiefly  situated  on  the 
depressed  and  almost  concave  surface  of  Western  Tartary,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
200  or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  sinking  which  he  considers  connected  with 
the  prodigious  elevation  of  the  regions  to  tho  eastward  * 

No  continent  has  so  many  rivers  of  the  first  magritude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length  of 
course  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distmguish  in  Asia  three 
systems  of  rivers;  one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  important  streams,  descends 
from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilises  the  great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable  streams  of  this  class  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
the  Cfanges,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam.  Again,  firom  the  parallel  chain  which  sepap 
rates  Tartary  from  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,  which  direct  their  course  to  the  North- 
ern Ocean;  the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, — gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length;  but 
Sowing  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  bound  by  almost  perpetual  firost,  they  aflTord  little  aid 
either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  third  system  consists  of  the  rivers 
which,  rising  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  of  China,  to  whose 
prosperity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fall  into  the  Eastern  Paciflc.  The  Amour  runs  in  the 
flame  direction  through  Northern  Tartary,  but  without  any  profit  to  that  barren  district. 
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Lastly,  the  Jaxartes,  the  Oxua,  and  others  of  great  magfnitude,  though  secondary  to  tho 
above,  flow  along  the  great  plains  of  Western  Tartary ;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ocean, 
expand  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  other  inland  seas. 

Asia,  besides  its  vastness,  as  a  continent,  is  distinguished  by  its  archipelagoes  of  islands^ 
of  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute  kingdoms.  Such  are  those  of  Java,  Sumatra.  Borneo^ 
and  the  Philippines,  which,  with  many  smaller  ones,  comprise  tho  Oriental  Arch.pelaffo, 
distinguished  by  its  brilliant  metallic  products  and  rich  spices ;  and  exhibiting  a  smguTar 
mixture  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  The  two  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  comprise  a  state 
dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Ceylon,  bordering  on  the  extremity  of  Hindostan,  almost 
rivals  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  celebrated  region.  We  do  not  here  include  under  Asia 
those  huge  insular  masses.  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  which  have  of  late  receive 
the  name  of  an  Australian  continent ;  nor  the  endless  groups  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  and 
which  have  also,  with  somewhat  questionable  precisbn,  been  made  a  separate  quarter,  under 
the  title  of  Polynesia.  ;  ? 

-, .  Sscrr.  n. — Natural  Oeography.  ">  '   '' 

SuBSBOT.  1. — Qeclogy. 

The  Geology  of  Asia,  havmg  never  been  examined  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  by  scien* 
tific  observers,  does  not  admit  of  any  delmeation  that  could  be  creditable  to  this  work,  or 
satisfitctory  to  tho  public.  Some  details  will  be  given  in  subsequent  chapters  in  regard  to 
those  countries  concerning  which  we  are  in  possession  of  accurate  data. 

•'./'•  StBSBcr.  2. — Botany.  ,_       .  ,  '  .'    " 

The  arrangement  adopted  for  describing  the  Asiatic  territories  gives  us  an  excellent  op- 
portunity  of  noticing,  in  conjunction  wiu  the  botany  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  a 
general  sketch  of  tW  to  which  we  before  alluded  (I.  296.)  as  the  Temperate  Transition 
Zone,  and  of  which  the  quarter  of  the  globe  under  consideration  occupies  so  large  and  so 
important  a  portion.  This  we  do  the  more  readily,  because  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to 
enter  into  but  few  particulars  relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  countries  them* 
selves ;  and  because  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mirbel  has  so  admirably  described  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  Old  World. 

We  come  to  treat,  then,  of  that  western  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  is  separated 
firom  the  eastern  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  of  Himalayah  and  Thibet 

An  irregular  line,  traced  fix>m  west  to  east,  commencing  at  Mogadore,  and  reaching  to  the 
Hydraotes  of  Alexander  (the  Rauvee  of  modem  authors,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Indus,) 
-■nd  which  in  this  vast  extent  would  pass  along  the  crests  of  Atlas,  near  Cairo,  by  the  sum* 
uiit  of  Mount  Tabor,  Bagdad,  Shiraz,  Kelat,  and  Moultan,  might  thus  represent,  pretty 
accuratfcly,  the  southern  or  inferior  limit  of  this  zone.  The  Olive  seems,  of  all  trees  belong* 
ing  to  the  zone,  to  indicate  most  accurately  its  northern  limit.  As  we  proceed  towards  the 
north,  the  olive  languishes,  and  at  last  ceases  to  grow.  Its  disappearance  is  an  indication 
of  a  remarkable  and  general  change  in  the  vegetation ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  passage 
fmm  the  transition  to  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Olive,  which  no  longer  exists  between  lat.  42°  and  43°  in  Spain,  between  44°  and 
45°  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  east  of  France,  between  45°  and  46°  in  the  east  of 
Italy  and  Camiola,  does  not  extend  beyond  40°  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and  the 
western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  tlie  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  is  not 
seen  anywhere  about  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Again  it  reappears  at  Sinope,  and  follows  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  &r  as  Gourieh.  It  is  seen  in  lat.  45°,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Crimea,  and  a  degree  lower  down,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian ;  the  river  Terek  marking 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  In  Mazanderan  the  Olive  abounds ;  but  no  traveller  has  noticoa 
its  existence  in  the  immense  countries  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Beloot  Elphinstone  has  obiserved  it  in  34°  and  35°,  upon 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  steps  of  the  Caucasus :  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  east  of 
Cabul. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  in  this  zone,  for  the  lower  boundary,  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  Mirbel  at  +  22°  to  23°  of  Reaumur ;  for  the  higher  boundary  at  +  14°. 

In  the  Mediterranean  portions  of  this  district  there  are  at  least  six  herbaceous  for  one 
woody  species  of  plants ;  and  the  proportion  of  herbaceous  to  woody  plants  proceeds  in  an 
increased  ratio  to  the  hyperborean  regions,  where  tweTitu-tix  herbaceous  plants  (for  the  most 
part  with  perennial  roots)  are  reckoned  to  one  shrub.  The  number  of  trees  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean flora  is  not  much  under  240 :  there  are  about  seventy-five  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  but  twenty-seven  to  thirty  in  the  Transition  Arctic  Zone. 

The  gr'sater  part  of  the  trees?,  shrubs;  and 'under^shrubs  of  tho  Equatcrial  Zone  are  never 
entirely  divested  of  their  foliage.  The  same  holds  good  with  about  300  of  those  in  the  Me* 
diterranevn  flora,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  its  ligneous  vegetation.    The  Tempera 
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Zone,  again,  haa  but  ibrtv  species  with  penistent  leaves,  the  Arctic  Transition  Zone  about 
twenty-four,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Arctic  Zone  ten  at  the  utmost 

In  the  Mediterranean  district  of  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  the  Composite  and  the 
Leguminose  are  the  moat  numerous  families:  indeed,  they  alone  constitute  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  vegetation.  Then  come  the  Crucifere,  Gramines,  Labiate,  Caryophyllee,  and  Um- 
bellifere ;  afterwards  the  Scrophularine,  Rosacee,  Borasinee,  Ranunculacee,  and  Cypera* 
eee ;  finally,  the  Liliacee.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Composite,  Crucifere,  Labiate, 
Caryophyllee,  Umbellifere,  Rosacee,  Ranunculacee,  and  Cistee,  with  some  other  famUies, 
present,  in  the  Temperate  Transition  2^ne,  a  greater  number  of  specific  types  than  any« 
where  else.  Tho  chief  part  of  the  species  of  these  families  that  are  found  in  equatorial 
regions  inhabit  there  the  valleys  and  the  mountains ;  thus  proving  that  the  violent  and  con> 
tinned  heats  of  the  plains  are  uncongenial  to  theur  nature. 

Those  fiimilies  of  plants  which  hold  the  most  important  rank  among  the  productions  of 
the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  whether  because  they  contribute  the  biliest  of  those  trees 
which  clothe  the  mountain's  side,  or  because  they  fUrnish  those  individuals  of  middling  sta- 
ture which  delight  to  grow  on  the  hills,  with  the  branching  shrubs  which  form  the  hedges, 
and  the  low  wooly  plants  whose  rough  and  stunted  growth  overspreads  the  uncultured  plains, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Amentacee  and  the  Conifere  (which  alone  compose  more  than 
half  of  the  arborescent  ve^tation),  and  next  the  Rosacee,  Leguminose,  Terebinthacee, 
Thamnee,  Jasminee,  Caprifoliacee,  Cistee,  Ericinee,  and  Labiate. 

But  what  gives  the  Transition  Zqne  its  peculiar  character  is  the  combination  of  those 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  three  difiTerent  regions ;  that  is,  the  vege- 
tation  of  the  equatorial  districts,  that  of  the  northern,  and  the  growth  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  countries  situated  between  the  30th  or  32d,  and  the  44th  and  4dth  parallels.  The  first 
is  seen  in  its  decline,  the  second  in  its  commencement,  and  the  third  in  its  full  perfection. 
The  latter  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil ;  the  two  others  form,  here  and  there, 
colonies  more  (yr  less  flourishing  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  parent  land.  The  Date 
tree,  the  Latanier  {Latania  ?)  and  even  the  Doum'"  {fig.  622.)  (if  it  be  true  that  it  grows  in 
Galilee),  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Sorghof  {fig.  523),  the  Agave,  the  Cactus  Opuntia  or  prickly 

pear,  the  Orange  and  Lemon 

trees,  the  Asclepias   gigantea 

and  other  arborescent  Apocinee, 

several  African  and  Asiatic  Mi- 
mosas and  Acaciaa,  confined  to 

the  favourably  situated  plains: 

these  represent  the  vegetation  of 

the  equatorial  plains.    That  of 

the  northern  countries  may  be 

observed  on  the  mountains,  and 

consists  in  the  common  Oak,  the 

Ash,  the  Alder,  the  Hornbeam 

(Carptnus  orientalis  Lamarck), 

the  Beech,  the  Birch,  tlie  Yew, 

the  common  Fir,  the  yew-leaved 

Fir,  the  Scotch  Fir,  &c.    As  to 

the  vegetation  of  the  transition 

zone,  it  bears  some  features  of 

The  Doum.  similiarity    to    the    two    others.  The  Sorgho. 

without,  however,  being  confounded  with  them.  The  Fig,  the  Mulberry,  the  Liquidambar, 
the  Walnut,  the  Pistachio,  the  Lentisk,  the  Terebinth,  the  Rhus,  the  Olive,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Pomegranate,  the  Syringa,  the  Storax,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Tamarisk,  the  Diospyros,  the 
Mimosa  Julibrissin,  the  Carob  tree,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Oleander,  the  Evergreen  Oaks,  &c. ; 
these  create  no  disparity  among  the  equatorial  vegetation.   The  deciduous-leaved  Oaks;  the 

•  The  Crucifbra  thebaiea.  Thii  tree  ia  much  prized  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds.  "  A  native  of  the 
desert,"  aays  M.  Delile,  "  its  shelter  renders  many  places,  that  would  otherwise  be  totally  waste,  capable  of  eultl- ' 
vation.  Many  species  of  thorny  sensitive  plants,  which  rarely  grow  in  the  Bpots  watered  by  the  Nile,  find  an 
asylum  under  its  shadow  ;  they  increase  there ;  and,  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  desert,  limit  its  extent  by 
augmenting  the  productive  districts.  The  trunk  of  the  Doum  is  composed  of  longitudinal  parallel  fibres,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Date,  but  much  stronger  and  closer.  It  is  cut  into  planks,  which  are  uaed  for  doors  in  Upper  Egypt; 
the  fibres  are  black,  and  the  intermediate  pith  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  used  for  making  carpets,  bags,  and  baa 
kets  of  various  kinds:  the  pulp  of  the  fhiit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  would  be  much  used  for  food,  if  it  wert 
not  for  the  numerous  fibres  with  which  it  is  mixed ;  still  tho  inhabitants  of  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  do  frequently 
eat  it.  The  fVuit  is  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  very  cheap,  at  Cairo,  where  it  is  rather  considered  as  a  useful 
medicine  than  an  article  of  food :  it  tastes  like  gingerbread,  and  is  much  relished  by  the  children.  An  infiision, 
something  like  the  drink  made  of  steeped  liquorice-root,  or  the  pods  of  the  Otrob  tret,  is  prepared  fVom  the  fluit, 
which,  before  mniuriiv.  rnntainB  »  clear  and  tasteless  fluid.  When  ripe,  the  kernel  becciaes  very  hard,  snd  fiss 
beads  for  rosaries  are  made  of  it,  as  it  lakes  a  beautifiil  polish." 

J  This  plant,  the  Holeus  Sorghum  of  Linneus,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Cerealia.  It  is  extentlvelv 
tivated  in  Egypt,  where  three  harvests  of  it  are  gathered  every  year.    According  to  Vahl,  it  is  identical  wltb 
Uw  Holcui  Durra  sf  FonJUil,  which  ia  commonly  called  Durra  by  the  Arab*  and  Egyptians. 
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Junipen^  which  attain  a  height  equal  to  that  of  aome  treei ;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  the  Stono 
Pine,  the  Conican  Pine,  the  Oriental  Spruce  {Abie$  orientali$\  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and 
Quince  Treos,  with  other  arborescent  Roncets  which  we  cultivate  in  our  orchards,  and 
which  form  forests  in  Cabulistan  and  Asia  Minor,  bear  a  consiuenble  analogy  with  the  wild 
vegetation  of  our  own  countries,  ,.«i,..  t.v  ,..«       ,^,j   .■ ,--.    ,.  , , 

SomKOT.  9. — Zoehgy. 

The  Zoology  of  this  ^at  division  of  the  earth  is  as  vast  as  the  climate  of  the  regions 
it  comprehends  is  diversified.  Inhabited  by  nations  jealous  and  superstitious,  or  lawless  and 
barbaric,  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  have  long  debarred  tne  European  fVom  a  full 
investigation  of  those  productions  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  continent  That 
intellectual  developement  which  leads  the  Caucasian  to  discern  his  God,  and  adore  his  Creator 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  does  not  appear  in  the  Mongolian,  a  race  long  sunk  in 
^ross  idolatry  and  in  a  senseless  superstition  on  the  divinity  of  perishable  beasts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  interior  of  China  and  Thibet,  those  vast  regions  forming  the  centre  of  Asia,  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  naturalist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  few  and  very  imperfect 
ideas,  therefore,  that  can  be  formed  of  their  zoology,  have  been  merely  gathered  irom  partial 
gleanings  made  on  the  confines  of  European  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
From  such  scanty  materials  we  can  frame  no  remarks,  approaching  to  that  precision  with 
which  we  have  noticed  the  zoology  of  Europe ;  although  they  are  still  sufficient  to  fhmish 
a  few  interesting  observations  of  a  general  nature. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Asiatic  zoology,  indicated  both  by  the  geographic  features  of 
the  continent,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  animals,  are  properly  three.  The^rst 
commences  from  the  polar  regions,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  this  region,  on  the  west,  are  the  Ural  mountains,  while  its  southern  extremity 
is  marked  with  equal  precision,  by  the  lofty  Altaian  chain ;  the  cradle,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  second  great  division,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  compre* 
hends  the  little  known  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  tho  Tartaric  provinces  bordering  on 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  stupendous  mountains  constituting 
the  Himalayan  chain  appear  to  form  a  natural  boundary  to  this  intermediate  region.  Under 
the  third  division  we  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca,  together  with 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  such  islands  as,  by  their  situations,  lie  contiguous  to  tho  continent,  and 
by  their  productions  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Indian  zoology,  blended  in  some  degree 
with  that  of  Australia.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  omitted  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  nations  about  the  Caucasian  mountains;  because,  so  far  as  the  productions  of  these 
regions  are  known,  they  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  Europe ;  yet  Persia  appears  to  possess 
many  animals  of  Asia,  and  ^his  country  may  possibly  present  a  union  of  the  two  &unas. 

Of  the  first,  or  northern  Asiatic  division,  our  zoological  infhnnation  has  been  almost 
entirely  furnished  by  the  researches  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  the  age. 
The  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  any  existing  animals  essentially 
different,  in  genera  or  species,  from  those  common  to  Arctic  Europe.  Neither  are  the  frozen 

regions  and  arid  iteppes  of  Siberia  congenial  to  the  abundance 
or  increase  of  more  than  a  few  species.  Such,  nevertheless,  as 
appear  adapted,  by  their  structure  or  economy,  to  inhabit  these 
wastes,  are  curious  and  interesting ;  and  present  to  the  naturalist 
many  forms,  either  rare  in  European  Russia,  or  unknown  to  the 
westward  of  the  Ural  mountains.  As  we  approach  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  mixed  fhana  becomes  evident: 
for,  while  many  of  the  species  are  unknown  to  Europe,  they 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  natural  groups,  rather 
than  to  such  as  are  more  peculiarly  Asiatic :  on  the  otner  hand, 
the  Caspian  Tern  (Jig.  524.),  and  numerous  other  birds,  iden- 
tically the  same  with  our  own,  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Hence  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  western  zoology  of  Asia  and  of  the  European 
regions  meet  together,  and  lose  their  distinguishing  features,  in  the  countries  bordering  upon 
these  territories. 

In  regard  to  Central  Asia,  forming  the  second  zoological  division,  we  have  already  inti< 
mated  how  scanty  has  been  the  information  supplied  for  its  elucidation.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
meagre,  that  we  may  possibly  be  censured  for  intimating  a  marked  difference,  without  being 
prepared  fully  to  explam  its  nature.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  great  elevation  of  the  centru 
table-land,  its  sandy  and  barren  soil,  when  compared  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  southern 
India ;  and  its  warm  temperature,  as  opposed  to  tliat  of  Siberia,  every  principle  of  analogy 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  productions  must  be  peculiar;  and  that  these  extensive 
regions  must  be  inhabited  by  animals  with  habits  and  structures  adapted  ibr  such  situations. 
Nor  is  this  belief  unsupported  by  facts.  Central  Afeia  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  a  very 
distinct  species  of  horse,  called  the  Dziggtai,  or  Equui  Hemionus  of  Pallas ;  a  most  extra- 
ordinary animal,  which  we  shall  subsequently  notice.    The  same  countries  are  also  named 
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■a  the  metropolis  of  a  peculiar  species  of  Argali,  or  sheep  (OM  Amman)  (Jig.  525.),  altliough 
its  range  aupears  extended  both  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Amee  DufTBio,  and  another  gigantic  animal  of  this  genus  mentioned  by  Major  Smith  as  found 
only  on  the  sides  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  may  more  corre  '■'  belong  to  the  zoology  of 
Central  Asia.  The  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Boutan  offer  the  cipal  asylum  to  another 
indigenous  quadruped  of  large  size,  called  the  Tartaric  or  yak  ox  (iJo»  Poiphagua).  If  so 
many  quadrupeds,  of  the  first  magnitude  in  their  respective  families,  are  inliabitanta  of 
these  central  regions,  how  many  others,  less  calculated  to  excite  the  notice  of  travellers,  must 
•till  remain  in  obscurity  1 

The  birds  of  the  central  division  are  scarcely  known,  except  ftom  the  paintings  of  the 
Chinese.  Many  of  the  representations  given  by  their  best  artists  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  immediately  to  recognise  well-known  species ;  so  that  much  confidence  may  gene- 
rally be  reposed  in  the  existence  of  such  as  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  Europeans.  These 
drawings  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  frequently  represent  large  and  beautiful  phea- 
sants, totally  distinct  fVom  such  as  occur  in  southern  India.  We  have  before  observed,  that 
Asia  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  that 
most  of  these,  like  the  Lophophorus  re/vlgens  Tem.  (Jig.  526.),  and  other  allied  species, 
are  only  found  in  the  mountamous  and  elevated  provinces  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  inland  regions  may  be  the  chief  metropolis  of 
many  peculiar  birds,  unluiown  to  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent 
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The  third  division,  comprising  southern  India,  presents  a  zoology  of  great  richness  and 
peculiarity.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  lower  and  consequently  more  humid 
nature  of  the  plains,  are  equally  favourable  to  an  exuberant  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and 
to  the  increase  of  animal  life.  It  is  here,  consequently,  that  we  meet  with  numerous  animals 
of  a  large  size,  and  others  of  rapacious  ferocity.  Troops  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  with 
wild  bmrs,  bufialoes,  and  antelopes,  among  the  herbaceous  tribes,  abound ;  while  the  woods 
and  jungles  give  shelter  to  more  ferocious  animals,  which,  in  spite  of  increasing  population, 
still  retain  their  ancient  possessions.  Among  these  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  stands  foremost; 
while  panther?,  leopards,  lynxes,  hymnas,  and  jackals  appear  to  swarm  in  the  less  cultivated 
districts.  The  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  still  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  swampy  banks  of 
the  great  rivers.  But  tliis  portion  of  Asia  is  chiefly  characterised  as  being  the  native  region 
of  those  large  apes,  which  the  credulity  of  early  travellers  metamorphosed  into  wild  men, 
and  which  some  modern  naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  part  of  the  same  order  as  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Various  species  of  these  disgusting  caricatures  of  the  human 
shape  are  scattered  in  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindostan  and 
Malacca ;  but  their  chief  metropolis  is  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  such  islands  as  lie 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Asiatic  division,  and  towards  the  northern  limits  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes  (fig.  527.),  are  of  a  milder  nature.  The  Afirican 
apes,  equally  large  with  the  ouran  outang,  but  marked  b^  distinguishing  characteristics, 
occur  nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  These  species  will  be  subsequently  noticed 
in  the  detaUs  of  those  countries  to  which  they  more  particularly  belong. 

The  birds  of  southern  Asia,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  Indian  islands,  have  already 
claimed  our  attention :  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  merely  to  notice  such  groups  as  appear 
inost  striking  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  ring-necked  Parrakeets  (Jig.  528.)  are  pecu- 
liar to  these  latitudes,  and  present  a  lovely  group  of  birds,  uniting  a  form  of  exquisite  grace 
^iii  the  mout  delicate  and  chaste  tone  of  colouring :  nearly  all  the  species  are  inarketTby  a 
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jet  black  collar  round  Uio  neck.  Towarda  the  mountain!  of  Nepal,  General  Hardwicke  di» 
covered  a  binl  of  this  family  thlly  equal  in  aise  to  a  South  American  Maccaw,  and  apparently 
belonginf;  to  the  same  group.  Many  of  the  short-tailed  Parrots  aro  eminently  beautiful ; 
and  jnc,  ttio  Vernal  Parrot  (Hwaiiis.  Zool.  IUu$.,  8d  series,  No.  1.)  is  not  larf^er  than  a  spar* 
low.   Various  species  of  Hurnbills  contrroffato  in  large  flocks,  and  are  scattered  throuf^hout 
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this  part  of  India ;  the  grotesque  form  of  thoir  large  bills,  gonorally 
flimuhod  with  a  singular-shaped  casque  or  horn,  is  very  remark* 
able.    The  nectar  of  innumerable  odoriferous  plants  affords 
nourishment  to  a  variety  of  splendid  little  birds,  of  the  richest 
and  most  dazzling  plumage :  tliese  compose  the  ^enus  Cinnvrit, 
and  represent,  in  tf  e  Old  World,  the  humming-birds  of  the  New. 
The  Drongo  Shrikes  are  more  numerous  in  India  tlian  in  Africa : 
living  solely  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  upon  tiie  wing, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  swallows :  they  contribute  to  check 
the  increase  of  insects,  probably  as  oTeotually  as  do  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes,  pculiarly  appropriated  to  the  Now  World.     The 
smaller  birds  of  India,  particularly  among  the  insectivorous 
families,  are  very  imperfectly  known;  several  belong  to  groups 
scattered  both  in  Euiope  and  Africa;  yet  future  research  will 
no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  others,  peculiarly  Asiatic.     The 
genus  Oryllivora  tmong  the  Saxicola  or  Stonechat  Warblers, 
in  its  typical  examples,  mav  probablY  be  of  this  description. 
The  Scansorial  Birds,  both  of  the  continent  and  islands,  arc  nu- 
merous and   beautiful.     Among  these,  the  Woodpeckers  offer 
nothing  to  distinguish  them,  geo<|raphically  or  generally,  from 
those  of  other  regions.    But  tl.i  true  Barbuts,  connecting  in 
some  degree  these  latter  wiM)   the  Parrots,  are  exclusively 
such  districts  as  border  upon  thr  equator.     This  singular  race  of 
birds,   which  climb  trees  with  rll   the  agility  of  the  Wood- 
peckers, are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  genus  Pogoniat,  or  the 
Tooth-billed  Barbuts ;  while  in  the  American  islands,  beneath  the 
equator,  we  find  a  third  group,  distinct  in  their  structure  fVom 
either.    In  proportion  aa  we  trace  the  Ornithology  of  Asia  south- 
ward, we  find  it  teem  with  increased  interest    It  is  fh)m  the 
luxuriant  inlands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  that  the  large  Cocka^ 
tooB  of  a  snowy  whiteness  have  been  brought  to  Europe ;  while 
another, perfect];.  bii\ck, Microglossus  aterrimus\iei].{Jig,  529.), 
inhabits  the  san.?  region.     Yet  far  more   beautiful  than   these 
are  the  graceful  and  brilliant-coloured  Lories,  of  which  nume- 
rous species  liave  been  detected  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Malacca,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  those  of 
Molucca. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  appear  to  be  mucli  fewer  in  Southern 
Asia  than  in  any  region  of  equal  extent,  either  of  Africa  or  America. 
This  inequality  may  possibly  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  inattention 
of  travellers  to  the  subject ;  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  comparative  pau- 
city of  this  destructive  order  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Asiatic  zoology.  Out  of  twenty-five 
Bub-genera,  under  which  some  modern  ornithologists  arrange  the  numerous  tribe  of  FBlcons,there 
appears  but  one  {Hierax),  and  that  containing  but  a  single  species,  {Hierax  carulescent) 
630  Cfiff.  530.),  or  LittlePalcon,  which  is  characteristic  of  Asia:  it 

is  so  diminutive  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  Falcons,  hitherto  discovered  in 
these  regions,  belong  to  such  groups  as  are  common  to  Europe 
and  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  number 
and  ferocity  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  we  may  be  led  to 
conclude  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  them,  as  being  more  effi 
cient  agents,  the  office  of  keeping  down  the  redundance  of 
smaller  animals,  which  in  other  countries  is  nearly  the  exclu 
give  province  of  the  birds  of  prey.  A  glance  at  tiie  zoolojry  of 
the  New  World  strongly  favours  this  supposition.  The  largest  and  most  formidable  rapaci- 
ous birds  in  existence,  are  all  exclusive  natives  of  the  Now  World.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
■ub-genera  already  alluded  to,  more  than  one-half  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America : 
and  although  the  same  numerical  superiority  is  not  apparent  is  the  species  of  the  vulture 
tribe,  the  deficiency  appears  made  up  by  numerical  quantity.  We  never  met  with  more 
thun  two  species  of"^  vulture  during  our  travels  in  Bnutil ;  yet  these  were  in  such  numben 
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tlut  a  dead  animal  could  not  remain  an  hour  without  bein^; 

these  scavengers  of  nature 
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<<  mod  and  <ounded 
'J'lie  carnivoroiia  (inadrup*-** 
of  the  New  \Vorld,  alUiough  not  in  snecios,  yet  in  at. 
rical  amount,  are  remarkably  few :  while  tho  abfMtaeu  / 
Antelopes,  Bufftloes,  Wild  flogs,  and  other  large  gac  s 
■o  necessary  in  Asia  for  the  support  of  its  ferocious  u" 
mals,  is  a  fbrtiier  argument  to  strengthen  this  li<  <!, 
namely,  that  the  distribution  of  rapacious  animals,  in  tlie 
two  hemispheres,  is  balanced  by  contrarieties. 

Tho  Rapacious  Wading  Birds  of  India  must  not,  how- 
ever, bo  omitted.  We  apply  this  term  to  tlie  numerous 
fiimily  of  Herons ;  which  certainly  represent,  among  wad- 
ing  birds,  tho  Vultures  and  Falcons  properly  so  called. 
The  Gipntic  Crano  (Jig.  681.).  Ardea  Argala  Lath,  (un- 
der which  name,  more  than  two  species  liivo  evidently 
been  confounded),  in  its  uncommon  voraciu ,  and  in  the 
nature  of  its  food,  is  completely  a  bird  of  prey.  It  ib 
sufficiently  high  to  appear,  when  walking,  like  a  naked 
Indian.  As  a  proof  of  its  amazing  voracity,  it  has  been 
mentioned,  that  in  the  craw  of  one  was  found  a  land  tor- 
toise ten  inches  long,  and  a  large  malo  black  cat,  entire,  in  the  stomach !  (Lath.  Hist.,  ix. 
39.)  The  rainy  season,  in  India,  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  other  cranes 
and  herons,  in  great  numbers ;  and  tho  destruction  they  must  create,  not  only  among  fish, 
but  land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  tho  natives, 
that  they  hold  these  birds  in  great  estimation. 

Of  the  Reptiles  of  India  little  need  be  said.  In  the  rivers  are  found  large  crocodiles,  of 
different  species  from  those  of  Africa.  The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the 
most  deadly  nature :  the  Coluber  Lebelinus  Ltn.  is  said  to  destroy  the  person  bitten,  by 
causing  an  unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep ;  it  is  of  a  small  size,  hardly  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  serpents  of  British  India  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  Russell. 
The  islands  are  inhabited  by  others  of  a  tremendous  size ;  as  the  great  Pithon,  long  con- 
sidered the  same  witli  the  Boa  constrictor  of  the  New  World.  The  Chameleons  are  natives 
of  India  no  less  than  of  Africa,  and  are  now  known  to  comprise  several  species.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  reptiles  yet  discovered  is  probably  the  Draco  volans  L.,  or  Flying  Dragon 

(fff.  532.) ;  from  which,  perhaps,  the  fabulous  writers  of 
antiquity  derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster 
figured  in  old  book?.  This,  however,  is  a  small  and  in- 
onensive  littlte  animal ;  distinguished  from  the  lizanl  tribe 
by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane, 
like  a  wing,  strengthened  by  bony  processes :  it  wan^'ers 
about  trees  hi  search  of  insects,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  a  few 
minutes  in  the  air.  (Shaw,  Nat.  Mis.)  Another  lizard, 
of  a  largo  size,  and,  firom  its  delicate  flavour,  much  es- 
teemed as  food,  is  found  in  Amlwyna  (Lacerta  amhou' 
nensis  L.).  The  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de 
Capello  (iVata  tripudians  Merr.),  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  with  other  species  is  well  known 
to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  Such  appear  to  be  tho  most  remarkable  reptiles  of  the 
Asiatic  region :  many  others  might  be  enumerated ;  but  so  little  has  been  done  towards  the 
elucidation  of  their  geographic  range,  that  nothuig  can  be  stated  sufficient  to  interest  the 
general  reader. 

The  Native  Ichthyology  of  Asia,  from  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
groups,  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  limits  will  not, 
however,  permit  a  long  enumeration  of  names.  Many  of  the  Ray  fish  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  so  formidable  to  the  pearl  divers,  as  frequently  to  attack  and  injure  them  when 
under  water.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  elegant  markings,  or  the  beautiful  colours,  which 
adorn  vho  tribe  of  Chojtodons,  and  the  numerous  Ijibri,  of  these  seas.  The  Ganges  and  the 
other  great  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  peculiar  Siluri,  or  Cat-fish ;  and  it  is  from  China 
that  we  derive  the  beautifiil  gold  and  silver  fish  now  so  completely  naturalised  in  western 
regions. 

Among  tho  Insects  are  many  which  in  mognitude  and  splendour  vie  with  those  of  the 
New  World,  particularly  the  true  Papilionidffi,  or  butterflies,  among  lepidopterous  insects, 
and  the  fiimily  of  Buprestis,  in  the  coleopterous  order.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  judging  from 
•uch  collections  as  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for 
ttopica!  America  a  decided  supviicrity  in  the  number,  variety,  cuid  magnificeuce  of  her  iiiseci 
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produclioni.  Tiio  Scarabcoua  Atliu  (Jig.  0.'19.),  or  Atlu  b<<otlo,  of  Knhriciiii,  nonr  tive  inclioa 

luniir,  iVoin  ita  «ize  and  Hin|;;tilarity  ufuhapt)  In  u(iiun|;Ui9 
iiKiHt  ronmrkablc  of  tliu  Aiiiatic  bootloa.  Tliu  Kplondid 
((rcp»  and  jjold  Huprpitii  vitluta,  with  many  (itlii'rs  of 
(Miuiil  HJzo  luui  Ixinuty,  nro  m>  nuicli  odmirod  by  tho 
ChinoHo,  that  tlioy  aro  kept. in  caifoa,  when  alivo,  in 
thuir  rooniM ;  and,  wh<>n  dead,  aro  imcd  aa  ornamcnta 
for  drt'SH.  Atnont;  tho  numerous  buttprflicH,  tho  names 
alono  of  Papilio  PriamuM,  Uiyntics,  PoiynmeHtor,  Pan- 
thoMH,  and  OctaviiiH  will  rcmmd  tho  entomologiiita  of 
inHoctH  thoy  hiivo  loni;  Hi((hcd  to  posfiCM),  on  tit  compa- 
nions to  the  eqimlly  Muiierb,  though  now  more  attainabio, 
butterrtiea  of  Bru/.il.  It  ia  romiirkablo  timt  Aaia  appears 
ori(;inaI1y  to  have  t\irnishcd  us  with  tho  greatest  proportion  of  tJioBo  animals  no  eminently 
uscilil  to  iian,  either  in  a  etotn  of  domestication,  or,  as  contributuifjr,  in  other  rcspcctH,  to  \m 
comfort  or  luxury.  Tho  domestic  fowl  nnd  tho  peacock,  amonpf  binis,  aro  natural  inhabitant!) 
of  this  pnrt  of  tho  world:  all  tho  vurioties  of  tho  silkworm  must  bo  added  to  tho  list:  one 
species  alono  has  boon  introduced  into  F]uropc,  but  tho  natives  cultivate  several  others, 
fVom  which  aro  made  {{armcnts  loss  fine  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  those 
&bricated  from  the  common  silkworm.  It  appears,  according  to  tho  observations  of  Dr. 
Horsofiold,  that  in  Java,  and  nrobably  in  most  parts  of  India,  tho  Anta  are  the  universal 
destroyers  and  removers  of  all  useless  or  decayed  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  animal. 
Tliis  is  precisely  tho  case  both  in  tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  at  onco  accounts  for  the 
scarcity  of  those  families  of  Beetles  which  aro  appointed  to  perform  such  offices  in  more 
temperate  regions.  ' 

Of  the  radiate<l  and  other  marine  animals  we  have  no  other  accounts  than  more  names  of 
ra)ecics.  Tho  Cuttlefish  of  the  Indian  seas  aro  said  to  bo  sometimes  so  larg?  as  to  attack 
the  pearl  divers,  and  strangle  them  in  the  serpent  folds  of  their  arm-like  foot.  We  by  no 
means  think  this  account  is  devoid  of  truth  ;  for,  even  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
we  have  been  frequontly  assured,  by  the  Sicilian  fishermen,  that  these  animals  instinctively 
cling  to  living  bodies  that  como  in  their  way,  and  that  many  instances  have  occurred 
among  tho  coral  divers,  where  life  has  been  thus  pmlangorcd.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an 
undescribcd  species,  .lot  uncommon  on  tho  const  of  Messina,  whose  arms  were  much  thicker 
than  tho  wrist  of  an  ordinary  man ;  this  species  is  equally  dreaded  by  tho  Sicilian  mariners, 
altliough,  on  account  of  its  delicate  taste,  it  is  sought  after,  and  much  prized,  as  an  article 
of  food. 

The  Conchology  of  tho  Indian  seas  is  tho  most  splendid,  profuse,  and  varied  of  any  division 
of  tho  world ;  and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  America.  When  wo  compare  the 
marine  shells  of  the  W^est  Indian  seas  with  those  inhabiting  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  in 
the  Oriental  Archipelago,  the  proportion  of  species  in  the  former  is  probably  not  greater 
than  one  to  six.  Tliis  fact,  which  has  never,  wo  believe,  been  observed,  furnishes  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  encjuirjr  to  travellers,  who,  like  the  ilhustrious  Humboldt,  contemplate 
those  mighty  causes  tvhich  influence  tho  grand  operations  of  nature.  On  looking  to  the 
habits  of  these  tistaceous  mollusca,  we  find  that  nearly  three-fourths  aro  carnivorous ;  that 
is,  of  shell-fish  which,  like  tho  rapacious  quadrupeds  on  the  continent,  derive  their  solo 
nourishn^ent  from  attacking  and  devouring  other  nnimals.  The  conchologist  will  imme- 
diately perceive  wo  advert  to  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cypro',  Ilarpa,  Ttir- 
binella,  Dolium,  Cassis,  and  several  others ;  of  which  very  few  species  have  been  found 
beyond  the  geographic  limits  of  tho  great  Indian  Ocean.  Of  tho  numerous  and  highly 
prizcl  Cones,  a  genus  containing  near  200  species,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  may  be 
reckoned  strangers  to  Asia.  liamarck  enumerates  G2  species  of  Olivas,  and  of  these  only 
two  have  been  discovered  in  ether  parts  of  the  world.  The  extensive  fomily  of  Mitrano;  Sw. 
or  Mitres,  are  distributed  much  in  the  same  proportion;  while  that  of  the  Volutes,  containing 
near  60  species,  exhibits  but  tlirec  as  natives  of  AfVica,  and  one  only  of  Americo.  The 
Acephala,  or  Bivalve  shells,  as  in  most  other  countries,  appear  to  be  fewer  both  in  number 
and  variety ;  yet  in  neither  of  these  two  great  divisions  arc  we  acquainted  with  more  than 

three  or  four  species  identically  the  same  with  those 
found  in  the  European  seas.  Among  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  Asia  may  be  mentioned  th?  Hammer-shoped  Oysters 
(^Malleus  Lam.).  These,  as  Dr.  Horscfield  informs  ua, 
are  found  in  profusion,  adhering  to  the  submarine  rocks, 
on  certain  parts  of  the  Javanese  coast  The  Pearl 
Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar  situations,  and,  when 
large,  furnish  that  beautifiil  substance  called  molher-of 
pearl.  But  the  most  remarkable  bivalve  in  point  of  size, 
in  the  whole  world,  is  tlie  Tridacna  {jigas  {^g.  534.),  of 
which  the  valves  sometimes  exceed  four  feet  in  length, 
and.  with  the  animal,  is  of  tlie  enormous  weight  of  I'iOO 
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iba. ;  it  adhere*  to  Toclhi  by  iuch  a  strong  byiwus  or  ligament,  that  it  can  only  bo  Mparated 
Of  K  h:i'<  liet ;  thn  (vtrtilage  of  tho  hinge,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  so  bcautinilly  iridescent 
M  ne«rlv  to  rival  the  opal. 

The  iiaucitjr  of  thn  Fluviatile  Bivalves,  apparently  throughout  Asia,  is  another  singular 
fWture  in  its  conchology.  The  rivers,  in  nunilwr  and  magnitude,  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  tho  New  World ;  yet,  hitherto,  they  have  not  Airnished  more  than  six  or  seven 
species  to  our  cabinets.  We  can  scarcely  boliovo  that  this  deficiency  originates  in  the 
neglo(t  of  collectors :  for  the  shells  of  no  one  region  have  been  moro  soufrht  after  than 
iliose  of  India;  yet  America  alone  produces  near  iIn)  siiecies,  or  well  markcu  varieties,  of 
this  Timily. 

'I'  10  herbaceous  land  shells,  likewiso,  appear  very  sparingly  distributed  in  tbu  Eastern 
\rorlil;  yet  several  belong  to  natural  genera  not  met  with  elsewhere.  Tho  genus  Scarnbut 
■MDM  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  some  of  tho  adjacent  islands ;  and  that  of  Onchidium 
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(Jiff.  Mf).),  among  tho  slugs,  or  sholless  Molluscs,  is  remark- 
able. The  Oriental  pearl-fisheries  are  well  known  to  produce 
groat  wealth.  Mr.  Fercival,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  nas 
given  much  interesting  informotion  on  this  subject,  which  will 
bo  again  adverted  to  when  treating  of  that  island. 

The  domestic  animals  aro  more  numerous  tiian  those  of 
Europe.  Tho  universal  usu  of  the  horse  and  tho  ox  as  beasts 
of  burden  is  rendered  unnocossary  by  tho  superior  strength 
and  sogncity  of  the  elephant.  In  those  provinces  which 
adjoin  I'ersia,  the  Cumel  and  Dromedary  are  in  common  use, 
while  tho  Buflhlo  is  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural  por- 
poses.  The  largo  Indian  oxen  are  of  a  different  race  from  those  of  Europe,  having  a  hunch 
or  lump  upon  tho  back,  which  sometimes  weighs  near  fifty  pounds:  tho  horns  aro  short,  and 
bent  backwartis,  and  the  colour  of  Hie  hide  is  usually  red  or  brown.  These  oxen  are  rs- 
markablo  for  other  peculiarities:  they  have,  in  all  their  motions,  a  superior  liveliness  and 
activity  to  those  of  Europe.  Their  voice  is  also  dilTerent,  producing  a  groaning  sound, 
somewhat  weak,  but  shrill. 

The  genera  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  world  will  illustrate  tho  pre- 
ceding remarks;  and  will  better  exhibit  how  much  its  zoology,  in  this  department  of  natural 
history,  difTors  ftom  that  of  Europe. 
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Among  the  genera  of  birds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Asia,  the  following  may  bo 
mentioned :  yet,  in  tlie  present  unsettled  state  of  specific  ornithology,  it  is  impoesible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  species  they  may  respectively  contain. 
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Sect.  III. — Historical  View  of  Asia. 

Viewed  in  an  historical  light,  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  has  loon 
always  a  wealthy  and  populous  region,  the  earliest  seat  of  civilization,  and  of  those  great 
monarchies  which,  absorbing  into  one  a  number  of  the  small  original  communities,  openly 
aimed  at  universal  empire.  The  revolutions  of  Western  Asia  were  alone  known  to  Um 
Greeks ;  and  here  the  lead  was  successively  taken  by  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia.  This  laat 
empire,  extending  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  others,  mcluded  Egypt  and  part  of  India, 
to  which  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  add  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  became, 
under  Alc-Aarmef,  ihe  conquerors  of  all  the  regions  over  which  the  Persian  sway  had  extend- 
ed. All  the  activity  of  this  great  prince,  however,  and  of  the  learned  men  who  accom- 
panied him,  obtained  only  very  imperfect  ideas  of  tlie  extent  of  Asia,  and  of  the  nations 
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which  composed  it.  India  was  still  deemed  the  most  eastern  country  of  the  world.  The 
ocean  which  termmated  Asia  to  the  north  was  imagined  to  run  along  tlie  head  of  the  Cas* 
pian,  then  regarded  as  one  of  its  gulfs ;  and  thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  Ganges, 
which  was  represented  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  line  cut  off  all  Siberia, 
Eastern  Tartary,  and  China,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  continent.  Thus  Europe  vru 
at  this  time  considered  as  larger  than  Asia.  Ptolemy,  by  means  of  the  caravan  merchants^ 
who  supplied  Rome  with  theluxuries  of  the  East,  obtained  more  correct  and  enlarged  views. 
He  learned  the  existence  of  China,  and  could  estimate  the  extent  of  Asia  eastward ;  but 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  Altai,  or  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
The  Roman  empire,  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  were  soon  involved  in  darkness  by 
the  irnjption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  lost  even  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  New 
light  was  obtained  by  the  learned  men  who  sprung  up  under  the  caliphate,  and  who,  by  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymer,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  faith,  gained  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  the  ancients  ever  possessed ;  and  even  than  what, 
with  regard  to  some  districts,  modern  Europeans  have  since  attained. 

In  modern  times,  as  soon  as  Europe  breathed  from  the  agitations  which  accompanied  the 
down.all  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  peculiar  circumstances  called  her  attention  strongly  towards 
the  East  Such,  especially,  was  tlie  effect  of  the  crusades,  undertaken  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  infidel  arms.  These  celebrated  expeditions  gave  a 
deep  interest  to  the  accounts  of  Asia  and  the  East ;  but  there  was  no  science  to  collect  or 
arrange  the  intelligence  wliicli  they  afforded.  The  crusading  geography  regards  little 
except  Palestine,  and  the  theatre  of  the  wars  for  its  recovery ;  it  places  Jerusalem  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  presents  only  vague  notions  of  any  remote  countries.  A  more  dis- 
tant alarm  was  given  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Tartars  under  Zingis ;  and  his  posterity, 
after  subduing  Tartary,  Ciiina,  and  Russia,  over-ran  Poland,  and  invaded  Germany.  To 
avert  a  danger  so  pressing,  a  series  of  embassies  was  ecnt,  under  Carpini,  Rubruquis,  and 
other  monks  of  the  Romish  cliurch,  with  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  Christian  prin- 
ces. These  envoys  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  and  carried  fiir  into  tlie  heart  of  Tartary, 
through  regions  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  European.  In  these  vast  plains  they  beheld  the 
uncouth  pomp  and  barbarous  array  of  the  Great  Khan ;  and,  besides  the  vast  extent  of 
hitherto  unknown  land  which  came  under  their  view,  they  leomed  particulars  respecting  the 
most  remote  extremities  of  Asia.  Again,  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Europe 
was  accompanied  with  an  almost  unbounded  curiosity  to  explore  the  vast  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East.  Under  its  influence,  a  single  Venetian  citizen,  Marco  Polo,  stimulated, 
it  would  appear,  almost  solely  by  individual  enterprise,  penetrated  across  the  whole  of  Asia, 
reaching  even  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Cliina.  Ilis  narrative  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  tlie  continent,  and  of  the  splendour  of  its  distant  regions,  surpassing  the  most  mag- 
nificent conceptions  hitherto  formed.  Several  adventurers  followed  in  the  same  path,  but 
with  inferior  success ;  and  the  celebrated  narrative  of  the  traveller  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
is,  we  fear,  a  mere  tissue  of  imposture.  The  mixture,  or  at  least  the  appearance,  of  fable 
in  these  narratives,  caused  the  public  to  doubt;  until  the  Portuguese,  in  the  reigns  of  their 
great  kings,  John  and  Emanuel,  under  the  conduct  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  dispelled  the  mys- 
tery, by  passing  the  southern  cape  of  Africa.  Tliey  soon  arrived  in  India ;  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  in  the  pursuit  cither  of  commerce  or  conquest,  explored  all  the  shores  of 
Asia  from  Arabia  to  Japan.  A  full  view  was  thus  acquired  of  the  extent  of  th'^  continent 
in  the  principal  dimensions.  Its  northern  expanse  and  limits,  however,  remamed  still  hid- 
den in  obscurity.  Even  Tartar  conquest  had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  AltaT,  or  dis- 
covered any  objects  worthy  of  its  ambition  in  these  frozen  regions.  This  career  was  reserv- 
ed for  Russia.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  this  region,  by  its  wide  e.xtent,  and  the  facility 
of  such  a  conquest,  tempted  her  ambition.  Her  first  operations  were  made  from  the  north 
and  the  province  of  Archangel.  Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  merchant,  penetrated  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  northern  Obi  and  the  country  of  the  Samoieds ;  and,  by  the  valu 
able  fiirs,  and  the  specimens  of  a  new  and  singular  people  whicii  he  brought  thence,  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  court.  But  Siberia  was  chiefly  made  known  by  the  romantic  adventures 
of  Yermak  the  Coesack,  who,  setting  out  with  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  found  it  easy 
to  drive  before  him  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Tartars,  and  was  soon  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  Tiie  czars  accepted  him  as  a  vassal,  and  after  his  death 
steadily  went  on  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest.  In  1639,  about  50  years  after  the 
first  entrance  into  Siberia,  Dimitri  Kopilof  reached  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus 
an  empire,  nearly  4000  miles  in  Icngtli,  was  added  to  Russia  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and 
hunters.  The  questions,  however,  whether  Asia  be  everywhere  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Polar  Ocean,  how  that  ocean  communicates  with  the  Pacific,  and  whether  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America  bo  conjoined  or  separated,  have  been  anxiously  enquired  and 
disniitj^d  amon"  geographers.    The 
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their  infant  navigation  to  seek  by  this  course  a  route  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  when  they 
formed  such  a  hope,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  and  desolate  character  of  these 
•liorev,  and  of  the  huge  masses  of  ice  with  which  they  were  almost  perpetually  obstructed. 
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Accordingly,  the  boldest  navigators  who  made  the  attempt,  if  they  did  not  perish,  wer« 
arrested  at  or  near  Nova  Zembia,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  again  to 
reach  home,  leaving  their  object  unfulfilled.  The  Russians,  however,  by  land,  or  in  small 
barks,  gradually  crept  along  these  shores,  and  found  their  territories  everywhere  bounded 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  At  length  the  united  eiforts  of  Behring,  Shalaurof,  and  Cook  d» 
covered  a  strait  separating  the  two  continents,  and  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  they  rapidly 
diverged.  There  remained  still,  however,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a  portion,  not  fully  explored, 
which  some  alleged  made  a  great  circuit,  and  rdoined  that  ot  America.  According  to 
Captain  Cochrane's  account,  the  late  expedition  of  Boron  Wrangel  has  settled  this  question, 
and  ascertained  that  there  is  a  continuous  ocean  along  the  whole  north  of  Asia. 

Sect.  IV. — Social  and  Political  State  of  A$ia, 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  political  state,  Asia  presents,  of  course,  a  most  varied  scene ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  characteristic  of  this 
continent.  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions,  usages,  and  manners  unaltered 
from  the  earliest  a^es.  The  life  of  the  patriarchs,  as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existinff 
historical  records,  is  still  found  unchanged  in  the  Arab  tent.  The  courts  of  Nineveh  ana 
Babylon  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  features  of  pomp  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Delhi  and 
Ispahan.  Asia,  at  a  very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commencement  of  regular  history, 
appears  to  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilization ;  but  then  she  stopped,  and  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  far  outstripped  by  the  originally  less  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected,  probably, 
with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  representative 
assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic.  While,  however,  the  general  principles 
of  government  remain  so  fixed  and  immutable,  the  change  of  ruler  and  of  dynasty  is  much 
more  frequent  than  in  Europe.  As  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right  and  of  primogeniture,  are 
much  less  deeply  rooted,  a  younger  son,  or  even  an  uncle,  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  if  more 
able  and  popular,  finds  it  easy  to  dispute,  and  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  feebler 
hands.  Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive  institution  of 
sitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Though  immutable  in  their  forms  of  court  and 
maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  residence  and  seat  of  empire. 
Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite  city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises 
from  insignificance,  and  lavishes  his  wealth  in  adorning  it.  The  abodes  of  his  ancestors  are 
neglected ;  and  hence  Asia  is  covered  all  over  with  decayed  capitals  and  ruined  palaces. 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefs,  and  even  of  princes,  making  a  regular  trade  of 
robbery  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry  it  on  in  no  clan- 
destine manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  calling  which  they  consider  as 
honest  and  respectable.  If  they  have  accepted  a  composition  similar  to  the  old  English 
"  black  mail,"  or  if  they  have  pledged  their  faith  to  an  individual,  they  inviolably  maintain 
it.  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain  and  desert  afford  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain 
themselves ;  and  these  are  seldom  far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route 
on  whicii  to  exercise  their  depredations.  Arabia,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of 
such  plunderers. 

Tiie  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  different  from  those  of  Europeans,  and  in 
many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast.  Instead  of  our  tight  short  clothes,  they  wear 
long  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  A  light  turban  supplies  the  place  of 
the  hat,  and  sandals  are  worn  instead  of  shoes.  In  entering  the  house,  or  wishing  to  show 
respect,  when  we  would  take  off  the  hat,  ihey  take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with 
our  solid  joints,  but  usually  with  stews  or  sweatmeats.  This  dish  is  common  to  the  whole 
company,  and  each  tlirusts  in  his  hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries  the  morsels  direct  to 
the  mouth.  In  return,  they  are  very  scrupulous  about  the  washing  of  the  hands.  They  use 
no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we  would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely 
spreads  a  mat,  adjusts  his  clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Tiieir  house< 
hold  furniture  is  thus  exceedingly  sicnple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  sofas  set  round  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness.  Their  attire 
is  also  simple,  though  composed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine  materials,  and  profusely  ornamented 
with  jewels  and  preciouc  stones.  Their  arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  also 
objects  on  which  they  make  a  studied  display  of  magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all  the  East, 
is  ollowcd  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence. 

In  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiarities.  They 
are  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no  numerous  assemblages ; 
and  tliey  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which  Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  frivo- 
lous. Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incitements  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their 
•ofks,  and  view  as  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom  tlicv  see  walking  about  fo'  imuse* 
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mcnt  and  recreation.    Their  moral  qualities  cannot  bo  very  easily  estimated,  but  may  be 

generally  ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are  strong,  and 
leir  reverence  for  ancestry  deep ;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ;  and  they 
show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  amonff 
the  subjects  of  the  great  empires,  the  oblij^ations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habitually  trampled 
under  foot;  the  statesmen  and  chiefs  are  usually  designing,  treacherous,  and  inhuman; 
devoid  of  honour,  and  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.    The  smaller  tribes,  who  dis- 

tlay  a  greater  manliuass  and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted  to  predatory 
abits.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as 
cannot  exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  with 
the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical  source  of  this 
evil.  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society ;  the  Hindoo  maxim  which  prohibits  them  from 
reading,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious  ceremonies;  are  evidently  parts  of  a  general 
system  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is 
one  local  example  (in  Thibet)  of  an  opposite  system, — female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands; but  this  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

A  high  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  religion  generally  distinguishes  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  name  of  God  is  continually  in  their  mouths.  Their  creeds,  however,  are  all  marked 
by  that  deep  tincture  of  superstition  which  seems  naturally  connected  with  a  crude  and 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage  and  degrad- 
ing rites  are  practised ;  and  in  all,  the  favour  of  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  gained  rather 
by  splendid  donations,  costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  observances,  Uian  by  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground  against  these  superstitious  propensities.  Two 
systems  of  faith  divide  Asia  between  them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  arms  of 
his  followers  and  of  the  conquering  Tartars  of  central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  established 
over  all  the  western  tracts  as  far  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  cetituries,  the  ruling 
religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The  other  is 
the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Boodh ;  the  former  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thibet,  filling  all  the  east  of 
Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the  Altai. 

Sect.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Asia. 

The  usefiil  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  tlioiigli  by  less  skilful  processes,  and 
with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  capital,  particu- 
larly in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land.  The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank 
of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation  ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions, 
water  alone  is  required  io  produce  plentiful  crops.  Asia  has  also  a  number  of  manufactures, 
which,  though  conducted  witli  small  capitals  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  efforts  of  European  art 
and  ct  pital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslins  of  India, 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce,  though  fettered  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates  is  very  active  throughout  Asia.  The  commerce  of 
Europe  is  principally  maritime ;  that  of  Africa  principally  inland.  Asia  combines  both. 
Her  mterior  caravan  trade  is  very  considerable,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased 
to  be  supplied  by  this  channel.  Tlie  native  maritime  trade  on  her  soutliern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with 
India  and  China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

Sect.  VI. — The  Asiatic  Languages. 

The  Asiatic  languages  arc  classed  in  seven  groups.  I.  The  family  of  the  Shcmitic  lan- 
guages. II.  The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region.  III.  The  family  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guages. IV.  The  languages  of  India.  V.  The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Ganges.  VI.  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages ;  and,  VII.  The  languages  of  tlie  Sibe 
rian  region. 

SUBSEOT.   1. 

The  family  of  the  Shomitic  languages  may  be  divided  into  five-  branches: — 1.  The 
Hebrew ;  2.  The  Syriac  or  Aramean ;  3.  The  Median ;  4.  The  Arabic ;  5.  The  Abyssinian. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  branch  includes  the  Hebrew,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Punic.  This 
appears  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  writer  wliom  we  have  quoted  in  the  intro«luc- 
tory  chapters,  Part  11.;  and  wlio  shows  that  the  Phoenicians  descended  from  Ham.  He  might 
have  added,  tliat  their  city,  Sidon,  was  named  aflor  the  first-born  son  of  Canaan. 

The  Hebrew,  considerod  in  relation  to  tliree  principal  epociis,  may  be  distinguished  aj 
forming  tliree  difll'rcnt  dialects:  the  ancient  or  pure  Hebrew,  spoken  and  written  from  the 
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earliest  age  of  the  nation  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  afler  which  it  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  became  a  learned  language.  The  Jews  have  continued  to  use  it  as  such,  with  more  or 
ess  purity,  until  the  present  day.  In  this  idiom  are  written  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, tmding  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Chaldee,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Syriac.  This  language  was  brought  by  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  They  introduced  into 
it  some  Hebraisms,  and  at  a  later  period  a  few  Greek  words,  and  even  Latinisms.  It  was 
spoken  and  written  until  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  work  in  this  language  is  Daniel; 
after  which  rank  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Rabbinical  dialect,  formed  by  the  numerous  learned  Jews  of  Spain,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Chaldee  with  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

The  Phffinician  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  from  Egypt  to 
Tripoli.  It  appears  to  have  differed  very  little  from  Hebrew.  The  navigation,  colonies, 
and  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  spread  their  language  and 
writing  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Berytus,  Arad,  and  Marathus,  afford 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Phoenician  alphabet ;  but  no  memorials  respecting  the 
literature  of  the  nation  have  been  discovered. 

The  Punic,  Carchedonic,  or  Carthaginian,  appears  to  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Phoenician.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Carthaginians,  once  masters  of  the 
whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  the  isles  of  Sardinia  and  Malta. 
It  was  spoken  in  Africa  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  but  has  long  been  extinct. 
The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of  which  the  Greek  is  an  abridged  translation,  was  originally  written 
in  this  language. 

(2.)  The  branch  called  Syriac  or  Aramean ;  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Aram, 
which  in  its  scriptural  acceptation  includes  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Assyria.  Thia 
idiom  formerly  extended  through  Persia  to  Samarcand,  and  even  into  Tartary  and  central 
Asia,  where  it  became  known  through  the  merchants  and  the  religious  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Its  principal  dialects  appear  to  have  been  the  Palmyrene,  the  Nabathean,  and  the 
Sabian,  used  by  those  sectaries  who  are,  strangely  enough,  called  Christians  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  who  are  said  not  to  believe  in  him  whom  their  avowed  leader  proclaimed. 

The  Chaldee,  formerly  current  in  Chaldea,  and  for  many  centuries  extinct.  It  was  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  and  in  it  were  written  the  astronomical  observations, 
the  most  ancient  on  historical  record,  which  were  found  at  Babylon  by  the  philosopher  Callis- 
thenes.  This  language,  learned  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and  by  them  mmgled  with 
the  Hebrew,  gave  birth  to  the  dialect  called  the  Chaldaic. 

(3.)  The  Median  branch ;  so  named  because  the  only  language  it  comprises  was  spoken  in 
ancient  Media.  This  language  is  the  Pehlvi  or  Phelvy,  formerly  in  use  throughout  Western 
Persia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the  written  and  current  language  of  all  the 
higher  classes  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  its  ancient  kings.  Ita 
high  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned.  Into  it  were  translated  the  books  of  Zoroaster  written 
in  Zend,  and  these  translations  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  originals  themselves.  The 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanides  are  also  in  Pehlvi. 

(4.)  The  Arabic  branch  includes  only  one  language,  in  which  are  to  be  distinguished  the 
ancient,  the  literal,  and  the  vulgar  Arabic. 

i.  The  ancient  Arabic ;  an  idiom  long  extinct,  was  spoken  throughout  Arabia,  in  two  prin« 
cipal  dialects,  the  Ilamiar  and  the  Koreish.  The  Hamiar,  spoken  in  the  eastern  port,  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  probably  resembled  the  Axumite,  and  Was  written  in  an  alphabet 
called  Musnad,  also  extinct.  The  Koreish  was  spoken  in  Western  Arabia,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mecca.  This  dialect,  improved  by  Mahomet  and  his  successors  in  the  seventh 
and  following  centuries,  became — 

ii.  The  literal  Arabic,  common  to  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  and  the  written  and  literary 
language  of  most  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  vast  empire  founded  by  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet In  this  language  that  code  of  imposture  the  Koran  is  written.  Though  it  has 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic  and  learned  language  of  all  the 
numerous  nations  professing  Islam,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Uie  westernmost 
corner  of  Morocco,  and  from  the  Wolga  to  Cape  Delgado  in  Africa.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  other  nations  were  involved  in  darkness,  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  shone  in  its  utmost  splendour. 

iii.  The  vulgar  Arabic,  spoken  in  Arabia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Mescpota« 
mia,  in  a  part  of  KhusistAun  or  Pars ;  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts;  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  in  a.  part  of  Nubia, 
especially  along  the  Nile ;  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Barbary  states  by  the  Moors  and  Araba, 
and  in  a  part  of  their  plains  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs ;  in  a  pari  of  jjeled-el-jereed ;  and  in 
some  of  the  oases  of  the  African  deserts.  It  is  singular  to  remark  that  the  name  Arab  is  a 
mere  geographical  term ;  Jesirat  el  Arab  meaning  in  this  language  the  isle  or  peninsula  of 
the  West,  which  it  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  By  a  more  figurative 
ppellation,  the  Bedoweent  arc  designated  "  the  sons  of  the  desert."  The  simplicity  of  the 
VouII.  20 
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worshippers  at  Mecca,  lonfif  anterior  to  Mahomet,  denominated  according^  to  their  position 
the  countries  that  lay  on  either  hand,  when  the  pilgrims  took  their  way  northward  on  tiieir 
return.  El  Yemen  was  the  country  on  the  risht,  £1  Xam,  or,  as  tlie  French  imitate  the 
aspirate.  El  Sham,  is  the  country  on  the  left,  which  answers  to  Syria. 

The  nations  that  speak  Arabic  use  everywhere  the  same  words ;  the  dialects  differ  little 
from  each  other.  They  are,  that  of  Yemen,  considered  the  purest ;  that  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  corrupted ;  the  Bedoween,  spoken  in  a  great 
number  of  subdialects  and  varieties  by  numerous  wandering  tribes ;  the  Syrian,  spoken  in 
Syria  rnd  Mesopotamia;  the  Maronite,  spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Maronites;  the  Druse, 
spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Druses ;  the  Mapid,  spoken  by  the  Mapul  tribes  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  by  the  Chaliates  on  that  of  Coromandel ;  the  Egyptian,  spoken  in  Egypt  and 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  the  Mogrebin,  or  Moorish,  spoken  in  the  Barbary  states ;  the 
Moaarabic,  or  Maranish,  formerly  spoken  in  Spain,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  but 
long  extinct ;  and,  lastly,  the  Maltese,  a  jargon  composed  of  Arabic,  Italian,  and  Provencal. 

^5.)  The  Abyssinian  branch,  so  celled  bcca  se  it  comprehends  the  principal  idioms  of  Abys- 
sinia. All  these  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity 
to  the  Axumite  or  to  tlie  Amharic.  The  Axumite  comprises  the  ancient  Gheez  and  the 
sndern  Gheez;  the  Amharic  includes  the  Semian,  the  Arkiko,  the  Narea,  and  the  Dembea. 

SUBSBCT.   2. 

The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Georgian  family;  con- 
sisting  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Georgian,  the  Mingrelian,  the  Suane,  and  the  Losian. 
2.  The  Armenian  family ;  including  the  ancient  Armenian,  now  extinct,  except  in  the 
literature  and  the  public  worship  of  the  nation ;  and  the  modern  or  vulgar  Armenian,  spoken 
by  the  Haikans  in  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  in  part  of  Georgia  and  Shirwaun,  and  in  the 

Sivernment  of  Istchil.  3.  The  Lesghian  languages,  including  the  Awar,  the  Kazikumuk, 
e  Akusha,  and  the  Kura.  4.  Tiio  Mizdjedghi,  spoken  by  the  people  of  that  name  in 
southern  Circossia,  and  comprising  four  principal  dialects.  5.  The  Circassian,  spoken  by 
the  Circassians  or  Cherkasses,  who^^e  true  name  is  Adije,  probably  the  Zyges  of  Strabo  and 
the  Ziches  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  6.  The  Abassi  or  Absne,  spoken  by  the  Abassi,  now 
subjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 

AH  the  languages  of  the  Caucasiim  region  are  excessively  harsh,  and  are  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  confsonants  and  an  accumulation  of  vague  and  diphthongal 
sounds,  many  of  them  guttural.  The  Armenian  and  the  Georgian  are  the  only  written  lan- 
guages ;  thosi  who  speak  the  others  use  in  writing  either  the  Arabic,  the  Georgian,  or  the 
Turkish  idiom. 

SVBSECT.   3. 

The  family  of  the  Persian  languages  consists  of— 1.  The  Zend,  spoken  formerly  in  Bac- 
triana,  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  is  written  the  Zend-avesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  fire-worshippers,  by 
whose  priests,  the  Magi,  it  was  spoken.  The  Zend  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all 
the  Persian  idioms,  perhaps  even  of  that  called  by  excellence  the  Sanscrit  or  perfect  lan- 
guage. It  possesses  its  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting  of  forty-two  letters.  It  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  It  also  employed  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  in  the  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  commonly  denominated  by  the  Persians  die  Cheyl  Minor, 
"tiie  forty  columns"  (i.  e.  the  many  columns),  and  Takht-e-Jemsheed,  "the  throne  of 
Jemsheed." 

(2.)  The  Parsi,  Farsi,  or  ancient  Persian.  It  had  surpassed  the  Zend  in  copiousness, 
accuracy,  and  elegance,  long  before  it  became,  under  the  Sassanides,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  public  business  throughout  the  empire.  Among  its  dialects  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Parsee,  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  most  of  the  Parsees  or  fire-worship- 
pers, called  Guebre  or  Giaour,  infidels ;  a  term,  observes  Gibbon  (ch.  Ixviii.),  "  transferred 
fVom  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the 
crucifix,"  and  applied  not  only  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination. 

(3.)  The  Modem  Persian,  derived  firom  the  Parsee,  and  formed,  during  the  long  domina- 
tion of  the  Arabs  in  Persia,  by  the  mixture  of  Arabic  witli  Parsee,  and  some  Turkish.  It 
is  spoken  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  a  great  part  of  India,  where  it  is  very  common  among 
the  Mahometans,  especially  those  of  Agra  and  Aurungabad.  It  is  also  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  public  documents,  in  the  courts  of  record,  and  the  finance-registers  of  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  A  dialect  of  it  is  s'X)ken  by 
the  people  of  Bukharia,  and  by  those  of  the  same  nation  scattered  among  the  towns  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  some  provinces  of  China.  It  has  verv  grett  analogy  with  the  Scla- 
vonic, and  still  more  with  the  languages  of  the  Germanic  family,  not  only  in  radicals  and 
«imp1e  words,  but  in  inflexions  and  grammatical  forms.    It  has  many  other  dialects. 

(4.)  The  Kurde,  or  Koord,  spoken  in  Kurdistan  and  Luristan.    The  Koords,  retaining  the 
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nabits,  and  it  is  said  the  very  costume,  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carduchi  of  Xcnophon,  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  there  being  seventy-two  in  the  government  of  Diar- 
bekir  alone.  That  it  is  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in  Luristan  appears  certain  from  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Rich,  English  resident  at  Bagdad.  The  Koordish  language  differs  little 
from  the  Persian  in  words,  but  much  in  grammar :  it  is  harsh,  and  much  less  polished. 

(5.)  The  language  of  the  Ossetes,  inhabiting  the  high  valleys  of  Caucasus,  between  the 
Mizdjedgiii  on  the  east  and  the  Basians  or  Emeriti  on  the  west,  and  shown  by  Klaproth  to  be 
descended  from  a  colony  of  ancient  Mcdes.  In  this  language  are  several  words  common  to 
the  Wotieque  and  some  other  idijms  of  the  Arabian  family. 

(6.)  The  Pooshto,  or  Afghaun,  spoken  in  several  dialects  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Pooshtaneh,  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Afghauns  and  in  India  by  that  of  Patans.  It 
has  much  analogy  with  the  Persian,  and  very  little  with  the  Shemitic  languagea  Its  litera- 
ture is  very  poor,  and  of  no  earlier  date  than  three  centuries  ago. 

(7.)  The  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  dominant  nation  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde.  It  has  great 
affinity  with  the  Persian,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects :  the  Belooch  proper ;  the 
Babe,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a  great  part  of  whom  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul ; 
and,  the  Sindy  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  iSlooches  dwelling  in  Sinde.  This  language,  which 
is  very  little  known,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  some  additional  letters. 

SUBSECT.  4. 

The  languages  of  India  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  branches : — 1.  Those  forming 
the  fiimily  of  the  Sanscrit ;  2.  Certain  particular  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
fiunily.  In  the  first  branch,  a  distinction  must  be  made  of  the  dead  languages,  or  languages 
no  longer  spoken.  These  are,  1.  The  Sanscrit,  meaning,  in  the  Indian  acceptation,  perfect 
or  complete.  It  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India ;  but  it  has  been 
an  extinct  language  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  studied  by  the  Bramins  and  Indians,  aa 
Greek  and  Latin  are  with  us.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  it  has  the  property  of  forming 
compound  words  ad  libitum,  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  them.  Its  most  ancient  books  are 
the  Vedaa,  subdivided  into  eighteen  vidjas,  or  parts,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  frum  theology  to  music ;  the  laws  of  Menu,  or  the  civil  and  religious  code  of 
tlie  Indians ;  and  the  two  epic  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana.  The 
Sanscrit  has  a  particular  alphabet,  called  the  Dewanagari,  consisting  of  fifly-two  letters.  It 
is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  the  model  on  which  are  formed  several  alphabets  peculiar 
to  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  that  of  the  Thibetians,  and  those  employed  for  writing 
several  of  the  languages  of  Indo-China.  2.  The  Bali  or  Pali,  also  called  the  Magada  r,t 
Misra.  This  language,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Sanscrit,  was  formerly  spol.en 
in  Magadha,  a  part  of  Bahar  south  of  the  Ganges,  by  some  considered  as  the  native  ccdntry 
of  Buddha,  It  was  widely  spread  in  India  before  the  Christian  era,  but  became  extinut  when 
the  sect  which  spoke  it  was  expelled.  Like  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  spokon, 
Uiough  it  has  continued  as  the  liturgic,  hieratic,  and  literary  language  in  the  isles  of  Ceylon, 
Bali,  and  Madura,  in  a  great  part  of  Java,  as  well  as  throughout  Indo-China,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is  also  the  religious  language  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan  who  profess  Lamaism  and  i^uddhism.  It  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Magadha 
and  the  Bali  proper,  the  Fan  and  the  Kawi. 

The  living  languages  of  India,  collectively  called  Pracrit,  are  many  of  them  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit.  In  several,  half  the  words  are  pure  Sanscrit ;  the  rest  being  composed  of 
words  partly  belonging  to  foreign  languages  that  are  well  known,  especially  the  Persian, 
and  partly  to  others  imperfectly  to  be  traced,  with  some  Sanscrit  words,  altered  by  a  regular 
system  of  permutation.  The  Saraswata,  an  Indian  nation  which  has  long  disappeared,  and 
which  dwelt  along  the  Saraswati  in  the  Punjab,  spoke  a  particular  language,  derived  from 
the  Sonscrit,  and  called  Pracrit.  The  branch  of  the  Pracrit  languages  appears  at  present 
to  include,  among  numerous  others,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Punjaube,  the  Cashmeerian,  the 
Caubul,  the  Sindee,  the  Zinganee  (called  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Bohemian  or  Gipsy), 
the  Kutch,  the  Malayalam,  the  Maldivian,  the  Cingalese,  the  Tamul,  the  Carnatura,  the 
Telinga,  the  Orissa,  the  Bengalee,  the  Assamese,  the  Mahratta,  the  Bundelkhund,  and  the 
Malwahr. 

(2.)  Of  the  particular  languages  forming  the  second  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family  as 
not  belonging  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  principal  are  the  Touppah,  the  Garow,  the  Choomeas,  the 
Cattywar,  the  Gond,  the  Coteesghur,  and  the  Wadasse. 

SCBSECT.  5. 

The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the  Ganges  are  divided  into  five  branches: — 1.  The 
Thibetan,  including  the  Thibetan  proper,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Lamas  or  Mongol 
and  Calmuck  piiesta;  the  Uniyas,  and  the  Bhutias.  5J.  I'he  Indo-Vhinese  branch,  comprising 
all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  called  Indo-Cliina  or  India 
Ulterior.  In  the  still  'mperfect  ethnography  of  this  .egion,  its  languages  may  be  ditrided 
into  two  classes ;  the  polished  and  the  written,  and  the  rude  and  unwritten.    Of  the  former 
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cluBB  are  the  Aracan-Birtnan,  the  Moital,  the  Peguan,  the  LaoB-Siamese,  the  Cambodian; 
aiid  the  Assamite,  with  its  four  dialects,  the  Tonquinese,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  Loyen, 
and  the  Lactho.  Of  the  unwritten  claaa  are  the  Kolun,  the  Plaee,  the  Dhanu,  tlie  Samang, 
the  Moi,  the  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar.  3.  The  Chinese  branch,  comprising  tlio  languages 
spoken  in  China  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  This  branch  is  divided  into  the  languages  of 
the  Chinese  family,  and  some  particular  languages.  The  Chinese  family  includes,— 
1.  The  Kou  Wen,  or  ancient  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken  throughout 
a  great  part  of  China.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  monosyllabic  language  in  the  world,  and  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monophonou'j  words.  2.  The  Kouan  Kou,  or  modem 
Chinese,  spoken  in  a  multitude  of  dialects  throughout  all  China  Proper,  and  by  the  educated 
classes  throughout  the  empire ;  also  by  the  numerous  Chinese  established  in  Lido-China  and 
Western  Oceania,  especially  in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Manilla.  3.  The  Ching 
Cheu,  or  Chang  Cheu,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  differs  from 
tlic  Kouan  Hou  not  only  in  the  pronunciation,  but  in  tlic  etymology  of  words,  and  in  gram* 
matical  construction.  The  particular  languages  of  the  Chinese  branrh  are  tiie  Miaon,  the 
Lolos,  the  Mien  Ting,  and  the  language  of  the  interior  of  Hainan.  4.  The  branch  called  the 
Sian-Pi  or  Corean.  It  includes  one  language,  the  Corean,  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea, 
and  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  isles,  by  the  Coreans ;  called  by  tlie  Japanese  Sian-Pi. 
It  has  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Chinese.  5.  The  Japanese  branch  is  at  present  known 
to  include  only  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  which  prevails  among  the 
people  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands. 

SVBSECT.  6. 

The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  consists  of  three  families: — 1.  The  Tungusian;  2. 
The  Tartar  or  Mongol ;  3.  The  Turk. 

(1.)  The  Tungusian  family,  common  to  the  ancient  and  modern  people  of  Mandshuria, 
and  to  several  tribes  inliabiting  eastern  Siberia,  is  not  known  to  include  more  than  two  lan- 
guages :  the  Mandshoo,  spoken  in  tlic  Chinese  empire  by  the  Tungusen,  who  are  and  have 
been  the  dominant  nation  since  1644,  v/hen  tlie  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  wao  placed 
on  the  tlirone;  and  the  Tungus,  gpokcn  by  the  Tunguscs,  \v..o  live  in  Uie  Russian  empire, 
scattered  over  more  than  a  tliird  of  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

(2.)  The  Tartar  or  Mongol  family  comprises  all  tlie  idioms  spoken  by  the  Tartars  properly 
60  called,  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  communities  dispersed  over  Mongolia,  Col- 
muckia,  a  part  of  Thibet  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  several  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
These  idioms  appear  to  form  a  family  composed  of  at  least  three  languages,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Calmuck,  and  the  Bouriet. 

(3.)  The  Turk  family,  including  the  Turkish,  the  Yakoutc,  and  the  Tchouwache.  The 
Turkisli  is  spoken  in  a  great  number  of  dialects.  The  Osmanli,  or  Turkish  proper,  is  spoken 
by  the  Osmanlis,  Ottomans,  or  Turks :  the  Kaptchak  by  the  pure  Tartars  as  they  call  them- 
selves, living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  and  by 
the  pretended  Tartars,  settled  i:.,  those  of  Astraclian  and  Orenburg.  The  Thircomaun,  spoken 
by  the  nomadic  nation  of  Turcoraauns,  divided  and  subdivided  mto  a  prodigious  number  of 
branches :  the  Caucaso-Danubian,  spoken  in  three  principal  sub-dialects  by  the  Basians,  the 
Koumouks,  and  the  Nogais  dependent  on  the  Russian  empire ;  the  Kirghis  and  the  South 
Siberian,  spoken  by  various  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Yakoutes,  who  speak  the  language  so  named,  are  the  most  northern  and  most  eastern 
of  all  tlie  Turk  tribes:  the  Tchouwaches,  called  by  tlie  Russians  the  7nountain-Tartars,ax6 
most  numerous  in  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Wiatka. 

SvBSECT.  7. 

The  languages  of  the  Saurian  region  are  tlius  classed: — 1.  The  Samoyede  family,  which 
includes  the  different  langua^<^  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  nomadic  nation  of  tliat  name, 
part  of  which  still  inhabits  the  ctrtre  of  Asia,  and  the  otliers  are  scattered  over  its  northern 
region  trom  Olensk  to  the  straits  of  vVdygatz,  and  in  Europe  from  these  straits  to  the  White 
Sea.  2.  The  Yenisei  family,  so  called  from  the  river  Yenisei,  by  the  philologer  Klaprotb, 
who  classed  the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  people  who  speak  them,  impro- 
perly called  Ostiaks  '>f  the  Yenisei,  live  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  along  that  river  and 
Its  tributaries,  from  Abakansk  to  Touroukhansk,  separating  the  Samoyedes  of  the  south  from 
those  of  the  north.  3.  The  Youkhagire,  spoken  by  the  Youkhagi,  or  Adon  Dommi,  a 
nation  now  reduced  to  some  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  almost  all  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 4.  The  Koryeke  family,  which  includes  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  by  several  communities  called  Koryekes,  and  some  others  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  Tchuktchcs.  These  tribes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Youkhagiret^ 
and  are  surrounded  by  tlie  reel  Tchuktclies,  by  the  Kamtchadales,  and  the  Tunguses.  5 
The  Kamtchadale  family  compfises  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  by 
the  Kamtchadales,  who  call  themselves  Ilulmen  or  Itelmen.  Those  who  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  sraall-pox  in  1768, 1784,  1800,  and  1801,  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted 
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the  Cossack  manner  of  living.  6.  Tho  Kurilian  family  includes  the  idioms  spoken  by  the 
Aiiios  or  Kurilians,  the  aborigines  of  the  Kurilian  archipelago,  tho  isle  Taraikai,  and  part 
of  Mandshuria.  The  languages  comprised  in  it  are  the  Kurilian  proper,  the  Jesse  and  the 
Tarakas. 

Skct.  VII. — Diviaiona  qf  Ana, 

In  dividing  Asia  into  parts,  we  may  view  it  as  consisting  of  Southern  Asia,  Middle  Asia, 
and  Northern  Asia. 

Southern  Asia  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  other  Asiatic  parts  of  tho  Turkish 
empire ;  Arabia ;  Persia ;  Hindostan ;  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  China.  To  this  division  are 
appended  the  great  Oriental  archipelago,  and  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  the  empire 
01  Japan. 

Middle  Asia  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  divided  into 
Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary.  To  this  may  be  added  tne  Caucasian  territory,  situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Northern  Asia  consists  wholly  of  an  immense  uniform  plain,  subjected  to  the  away  of 
Russia,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Siberia. 
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Asiatic  Tdrkey  is  a  very  extensive  region.  We  have  seen  several  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  subject  to  the  Turkish 
yoke.  It  is  also  extended  over  a  number  of  the  finest  and  fairest  regions  of  Asia.  No 
countries  in  the  world  are  more  favoured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand  historical  fear 
tures.  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Lydia,  Syria,  Judea ;  all  these  once  renowned  empires 
and  kingdoms  are  now  mostly  included  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  which  consists  not  so  much  of 
any  one  single  country,  as  of  several  detached  and  dissimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded 
by  fanaticism,  has  combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 

The  extensive  territories  thus  united  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  long  succession  of  straits  which  connect  it  with  the  Euxine,  and  divide  Asia  from 
Europe.  On  tho  North  they  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territory,  where  Turkey 
is  conterminous  with  Russia.  To  the  east  is  Persia,  separated  by  a  line  varying  with  the 
fortune  of  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  afford  a  doubtful  and  debatable  ground.  To  the  south  a 
portion  of  the  empire,  nominally  at  least,  touches  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  is  circumscribed  by 
Arabia.  Of  that  vast  region,  at  the  time  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
the  leading  positions,  particularly  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons ;  but 
it  now  defies  them  at  every  point,  and  pours  it  desolating  bands  over  the  fine  plains  of  Syria 
and  Bagdad.  These  vast  precincts,  taken  in  their  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  com- 
prehend about  22"  of  longitude,  making  in  that  parallel  1200  miles ;  from  north  to  soutii,  11* 
oi'  latitude,  or  nearly  800  miles  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  so  irregularly  formed,  and  branches  into 
so  many  angles,  that  the  superficial  extent  is  less  tiian  500,000  square  miles.  In  particular, 
a  vast  encroachment  is  mode,  and  an  almost  complete  separation  of  parts  effected,  by  that 
great  expanse  of  Arabian  desert  which  runs  up  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

This  wide  region  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect  Its  ranges  of  moun* 
tains  are  numerous,  of  great  celebrity,  and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  gigantic  chains 
of  Andes  and  Himalayah.  Above  that  chaos  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  torrents,  which  con- 
stitutes the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  primeval  Ararat  rears  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  man- 
kind of  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor  is  entirely  girded  with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea 
sometimes  only  narrow  passes,  sometimes  broad  and  fertile  plains ;  and  enclosing  wide  ranges 
of  high  table-land  which  form  the  interior.  Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Syria,  though  no  longer 
crowned  with  its  majestic  cedars,  contains  in  its  recesses  villaf;es,  culture,  and  varied  vege- 
tation, while  its  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Judea  is  entirely  a  country  of 
mountains,  some  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  Bashan  and  Carniel,  others  naked  and  rocky,  as 
those  which  encircle  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  none  of  them  rivallijig  the  lofty  heights  of  Lebenoa 
or  Ararat. 

These  high  and  numerous  chains  give  birth  tn  many  large  and  celebrated  streams ;  but 
none  attain  the  character  of  rivers  of  the  first  mayr.itude,  except  the  jomt  and  boundary 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Both  spring  fiom  the  depths  of  Ararat,  and  in  their 
early  course  dash  though  its  dark  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  by  degrees  into  great 
river      The  Euphrates  takes  a  long  course  westward,  till  by  a  wide  circuit  it  becomes 
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parallel  to  the  Tigris,  which  has  proceeded  direct  fhim  its  origin  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
expressed  by  its  ancient  name  of  Teer,  the  arrow.  Thenceforth  the  two  rivers  pursue  a 
parallel  course  southwards,  enclosing  that  largo  and  celebrated  plain,  tlio  Mesopotamia  of 
the  Greeks,  within  which  were  situated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
the  world.  At  length,  above  Bossora,  the  two  streams  unite  their  mighty  waters,  and  form 
a  broad  cliannel,  called  Shat-ul-Arab,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  Ifo  miles,  pours  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  branches,  however,  into  which  it  is  represented  aa 
wparating,  are  said  to  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the  Karoon  and  other  rivers  of  Khusistan, 
connected  with  it  only  by  an  artificial  channel.  If  we  consider  the  whole  course,  fVom  ita 
aourco  to  its  mouth,  as  the  Euphrates,  it  will  possess  a  length  of  1400  miles;  forming,  in< 
deed,  a  very  great  river,  yet  not  equal  to  its  renown,  derived  chiefly  fh)m  the  ancient  fame 
and  civilization  of  the  regions  through  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  cities  that  have  been 
founded  on  its  banks.    The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  more  than  about  800  miles. 

All  the  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  secondary  magnitude,  and  only  distinguish* 
ed  by  the  brilliant  historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  their  names.  The 
mountains  among  which  they  rise  extending  in  long  ranges  parallel  to  and  near  the  sea,' 
thev  have  not  auflicient  space  to  expand.  The  Kizil  Irmak  and  Sakaria,  far  better  known 
unaer  the  classic  names  of  Halys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  most  western  tract  is  still  adorned  by  the  beuutiful 
windings  of  the  Meander.    The  Scamander  and  the  Granicus,  notwithstanding  their  high 

J  lace  in  history  and  song,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  geographical  features.  Orontes  and 
ordan,  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a  considerable  course  by  flowing  north  and 
Bouth  alongr  the  back  of  Lebanon:  the  former  falls  into  the  Mediterranean;  but  Jordan 
terminates  m  the  Dead  Sea. 

Turkey  in  Asia  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  country  of  lakes,  though  in  some  provinces  they 
afe  a  characteristic  feature.  Asphaltites  lays  claim,  with  some  plausibility,  to  the  appella* 
tion  of  tea,  Tiberias,  or  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded 
mountains,  forms  a  rich  and  picturesque  object.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch  and  Da< 
mascus  attract  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.  Chains  of  saline  lakes,  of  considerabia 
magnitude,  extend  through  some  parts  of  the  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology,  ""  ] 

Tho  render  r  rcforrcd  to  tho  remarks  under  Chap.  I.  Sect.  IT.  p.  218. 

SIIB8GCT.  2. — Botany. 

This  country,  bo  intercnting  in  an  liiatorical  point  of  view,  at  being  that  portion  of  va 
globe  where  tho  tronsactions  recorded  in  tlio  earliest  part  of  Scripture  took  place,  is  con^ 
paratively,  owing  to  tho  jealous  dlHooHition  of  its  iniiabitants,  but  little  known  aa  to  its  i> 
dividual  vegetable  productions:  still,  tho  labours  of  the  learned  enable  us  to  give  a  tolerably 
satisfnctory  sketcli  of  their  distribution.  As  it  is  fVom  hence  that  the  arts  and  civilization 
were  carried  to  other  regions  of  tho  eartii,  so  are  wo  indebted  to  this  country,  and  thi 
reiffhbouring  one  of  Persia,  for  many  of  our  moat  precious  European  fruits.  The  Walnut 
an(f  Peach  are  firom  tho  last-mentioned  kingdom ;  the  Vino  and  Apricot  from  Armenia;  th« 
___  Cherry  and  the  Sweet  Chestnut  from  Lesser  Asia,  with  th« 

*~'  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  tlie  Mulberry ;  our  most  ornamental  garden 

plants,  especially  '*  the  garden's  queen,  the  Rose,"  of  which 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  tlio  Damask  Rose  (Jig.  637.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought,  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  from  Damascus;  tho  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip,  several 
kinds  of  Iris,  and  the  Ranunculus;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
Ilorsechestnut,  tho  Lilac,  tho  Sweet  Jasmine,  the  Melon,  and 
the  Cucumber. 

Tho  sands  of  Arabia  extend,  between  Irak-Arabi  on  tho  eaal 
and  Palestine  anil  Syria  on  tho  west,  to  lat.  34°,  where  the  soiL 
divided  by  chains  ot  mountains,  prescnta  numerous  rivers  una 
fertile  valleys.  The  sands  here  are  less  desert,  and  not  so  bara 
as  those  of  Arabia.  Tlie  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes  oi 
Damuk  Roie.  Axius,  ond  thcir  tributary  streams,  maintain  upon  their  bunks  a 

fireshness  highly  favourable  to  vegetation.  Tho  Date  winds  along  tho  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  On  the  cast  it  reaches  tho  plains  situated  between  Bagdad  (lat 
8o°  9')  and  Kermanshah ;  on  the  north  it  advances  to  Tekrid  (lat.  3"*°  40') ;  on  the  west  it 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  penetrates  Palcstino  and  Syria  as  ilir  as  the 
plains  of  tlie  Mediterranean. 
Owing  to  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Bagdad,  neither  the  Henna  (or  Chen» 
538  iifl*),  Lawsonia  inermis  {fig.  538.),  the  Banana,  nor  several  other 
plants  of  the  warmer  zone,  which  grow  elsewhere  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, can  be  cultivated  there  with  success.  It  is  not  because  the 
temperature  of  tlie  summer  is  insufficient ;  for  the  heat  is  excessive 
and  unremitted.  It  is  even  said  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  50°  of 
Reaumur  during  the  period,  happily  a  very  short  one,  when  the 
samicl  occasions  desolation  and  death ;  but  in  winter  the  tempera- 
ture falls  sometimes  to — 2.5°,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  Niebuhr  saw 
at  Bagdad,  in  February,  1765,  ice  two  inches  thick.  These  sudden 
colds,  which  tho  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  bearing,  destroy  the 
Henna.  Thus,  Bagdad,  in  spite  of  its  high  medium  temperature, 
which  is  estimated,  perhaps  incorrectly,  at  +  23.2°,  presents  only  the 
vegetation  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

From  Bagdad  to  Moussoul  (lat,  36°  28')  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
are  fringed  with  Willows  and  Cucumbers.   Beyond  this  narrow  bend 
Henna.  the  Soil  is  but  a  dry  and  burning  sand. 

Palestine  and  the  south  of  Syria,  which  spread  like  an  amphitheatre  along  the  shores  of 


*  The  use  of  Henna  in  of  very  remote  date ;  its  ancient  name  wai  Cyproa,  Among  the  mummiei  liavii  been 
found  acvcral  wlioae  nails  preserved  the  yellow  colour  still  customary  among  the  Orientals;  unless,  as  Olivier 
luggests,  (his  hue  may  have  been  imparted  by  the  action  of  the  bitumen  used  for  embalming  the  body.  The  Arabt 
and  Moors  cultivate  henna  to  the  present  day,  and  use  it  to  dye  thcir  hair,  nnd  especially  the  nails  of  the  handi 
and  feet;  also  the  back,  the  mane,  and  hoofs  of  their  horses,  and  even  a  part  of  their  legs:  tho  women,  especially, 
employ  it  as  an  ornament,  but  abstain  from  it  at  the  death  of  their  husbands  and  parents.  The  leaves  of  henna 
are  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  sprini^,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  applied  in  the  form  of 
paste  io  the  parts  which  they  wish  to  tipge.  It  dries  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours,  and  imparts  a  durable 
colour.    The  foliage  is  also  used  to  cure  recent  wounds  and  abscesses. 

The  henna,  according  to  Olivier,  is  the  Cypros  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hacopher  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  flowe 
have  a  strong  penetrating  o<lour,  like  that  of  Chestnut  or  berberry.  By  distillation  an  extract  is  obtained  froni 
them,  which  is  used  in  the  baths,  and  with  which  the  people  pernime  themselves  on  a  visit,  or  during  religious 
ceremonies,  as  marriage  and  circumcision,  as  well  as  at  the  festivals  of  Bairam  and  Courbanbairam.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  their  odour  that  henna  flowers  were  scattered  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  apartments  of  a  bride 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  Egyptians  keep  them  in  their  rooms.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  henna 
leaves,  which  yields  a  large  revenue  tn  Egypt.  Experiments  made  by  MM.  Descourtiis  and  Berthollet  go  to  prove 
that  they  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  dyeing  woollen  stum  of  a  yellow  colour.  For  a  descriptiou  ot 
bis  plant,  see,  f\irtber  on,  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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tho  Mediterranean,  ofTor  a  mo^t  romarrfablo  inntanco  of  tho  combination  ot  the  vegctaiion 
of  hot  and  tuniporate  countries.  There  may  bo  soon  together  the  Date,  tho  Sugar-cane,  the 
Banana,  the  Ilunna,  tho  Orange  and  the  Cilion,  the  Pixtachio,  the  Olive,  the  Carob  tree,  tho 
Cnrdia  Mvxa,  the  Guilandina  Morinda,  the  Indian  Tamarind,  the  Melia  Azedarach  (coin- 
u.^tly  called  Pride  of  India),  tlie  Acacia  nilotica  and  fnrnoaiana,  with  almost  all  tho  forest 
treeb  if  Greece  and  Italy,  and  all  the  fruit  tree*  of  Europo.  Each  s{)ccica  tixcs  itself,  ac- 
cording to  ita  nature,  on  higher  or  lower  plains,  on  thu  slope  of  the  mountains,  or  on  their 
summits. 
The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  soutliem  Palestine  form  two  chains,  which  run  in  a 
530  parallel  lino  from  south  to  north.    In  tho  low  part  of  the 

mtenncdiate  valley  lies  the  lake  Asphaltitcs,  which  re- 
ceives tho  waters  of  Jordan.  The  west  bank  of  this  lake 
is  bonlcred  hy  rugged  and  barren  mountains.  At  their 
foot  Hassolnuist  tt)und  tho  Solanum  scHiomieum  (Jiff.  530.), 
the  ftuit  ot  which,  destroyed  intornally  by  insects,  pre- 
serves its  colour,  but  contains  only  dust.  Tho  opposite 
shore  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  covered  with  large  forests. 
Burckhardt  remained  there  the  Gum  trees  (Acacia  orMt- 
wiosrt)  and  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Apocineip,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Ochejir,  and  which,  according  to  Delile,  ia  the 
Asclepias  procera  of  tho  E<iuatorial  Zone. 

To  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  tho  eastern  shore  of 

Jordan,  lies  a  hilly  country,  more  than  120  toiscs  above 

the  level  of  tho  river,  and  llill  of  delightful  scenery  and 

Solanum  Bodomaum.  Uncommonly  rich  vegetation.  The  hills  produce  abundant- 

Iv  the  Oak,  the  Pine,  the  Wild  Olive,  &.c.     The  streams  which  pour  their  waters  into 

Jordan,  flow  under  tlie  shade  of  Piano  trees,  Almonds,  Olives,  Oleanders,  &c.    The  valley 

of  Damascus  and  the  shores  of  the  Orontes  are  not  less  fertile. 

In  the  absence  of  meteorological  observations,  the  vegetation  of  southern  Syria  suffices  to 
assure  us  that  its  temperature  can  be  little  diflbrcnt  from  that  of  Cairo,  It  is  not  so  with 
the  northern  districts,  with  Caramania  and  Anatolia.  Tho  annual  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  increased  by  tlie  influence  of  a  more  northerly  latitude,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
peculiar  and  local  causes  of  cold.  This  double  action  is  evident  at  Aleppo,  lat.  86°  11'.  The 
Date  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously  there,  and  the  Lawsonia  alba,  with  the  varieties  of 
Orange  and  Lemon,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  giving  them  shelter.  The  Myrtle  and  Olean- 
der are  only  seen  in  a  cultivated  state.  It  ia  certainly  possible  that  some  cause  may  exist, 
independent  of  the  winter's  cold,  which  prevents  tlio  Myrtle  and  the  Oleander  from  grow- 
ing wild  at  Aleppo,  as  these  shrubs  flourish  without  any  such  assistance  in  the  Crimea,  fstria, 
Italy,  and  Provence :  and  tlie  former  even  stands  abroad,  without  protection,  in  Cornwall, 
during  the  winter.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  arc  very  hot  at  Aleppo,  especially  in 
July  and  August;  the  thermometer  varying  from  25°  to  28°  Reaumur.  From  the  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  power  of  the  sun,  aided  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, bums  up  all  verdure ;  but  these  great  heats  are  incapable  of  compensating  for  tho  in- 
conveniences of  a  forty  days'  winter,  during  which  it  snows  and  freezes  alternately.  During 
Alexander  Russell's  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Aleppo,  he  thrice  saw  the  frost  so 
severe  as  tt-  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  the  ice  breaking. 

It  is  no  error  to  suppose  that  local  causes  may  affect  the  climate  of  Aleppo ;  since  at  Smyr- 
na, 2°  farther  north,  the  Orange  grows  in  profusion.  Hasselqiiist  even  remarked  some  old 
stems  of  Date  troes  which  haa  survived  the  winter :  but  he  could  not  find  any  young  ones. 
The  latitude  of  Smyrna  probably  marks  the  utmost  northern  boundary  of  this  equatorial  tree. 
Every  traveller  remarks  tlie  absence  of  tho  Olive  on  the  coasts,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Si- 
nope :  it  reappears  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  central  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  comprehended  between  lat.  35°  and  40°,  is  rural, 
elevated,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important  ia 
Taurus.  Though  the  summer  be  very  warm,  and  tlie  thermometer  often  rises  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  to  30°,  35°,  and  even  40°  Reau.,  in  the  month  of  July,  yet  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  do  not  succeed  there,  on  account  of  tho  winter  cold.  The  ground  is  hardly 
free  from  snow  at  Erzeroum  (lat.  39°  59')  till  the  middle  of  April ;  sometimes  it  even  fhlla 
in  June:  the  high  situation  of  this  town,  1500  toises,  may  occasion  this.  A  few  clunfps  of 
trees  are  thinly  scattered  on  the  plains.  These  were  formerly  clothed  with  forestS ;  bu'  sincc 
agriculture  has  been  pursued  there,  the  country  is  bare  and  unsheltered,  and  at  a  distance, 
dmost  appears  sterile. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  to  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  the 
forests  of  Asia  Minor  are  confined.  The  Pine,  Fir,  and  Juniper  occupy  the  most  elevated 
spots :  the  Larix  Cedrus,  of  which  M.  de  ia  Billardiero  fixed  the  boundary  line  on  Lebanon 
at  991  toises,  grows  also  on  Mount  Taurus,  There  are  several  species  of  Oaks ;  no  country 
of  the  Old  World  produces  so  many :  tho  greater  number  ore  of  the  evergreen  kind.    Tho 
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provaila  in  Cartinmnia,  Uithynia,  I'aphlaifonia,  I'ontua,  and  Colchii,  whoro  ninny  of 
lilt  trouH,  an  tliu  IMuin,  tiio  Churry,  tho  Apricnt,  tho  Pcacli,  thn  Almond,  tlin  ModUr, 


Boech 

our  fruit 

tho  Quince,  thu  Apple  and  I'oar,  the  Horvico  tree,  tho  CheHtnut,  tho  Walnut  trcn,  and  the 
''V  and  the  Vine,  ((row  wild  in  tho  lioart  of  tho  furesta.  It  iM  doubtloM  from  thin  thvnured 
■oil  that  m(i«>.  of  tht>iio  valuable  treoa  Imvu  boon  di>rivod  that  now  adom  Greece,  Italy,  and 
tho  rcNt  uf  the  world.  Va«t  tracta  aro  covered  with  Olive,  Myrtle,  Arbiitiia  Uncdo,  (or  fr)traw< 
berry  tren),  Turcbinth,  I,eiitiiil(,  Pistachio  troca,  l^urela,  PomeipranatCB,  8lc. 

Wo  should  convey  but  an  iiiiptTtbct  idea  oi'  Oriental  veffotation,  if  wo  did  not  onumorat* 
tlio  following  HpecioH  which  coiiipoDo  the  fp'catcr  part  of  the  foicvta.  Tho  numea  that  are 
marked  with  an  aaterisk  aro  auch  as  have  not  been  hitherto  found  in  Europe  or  Africa. 

Pinua  hnl(>p<<nHiM,  KylvcstriK,  and  Toiiriioturtii*;  Abioa  orientalin*  and  u  xitbliu,  Larix  Co- 
druH*;  Juiii|)eruH  drupacca,  fuitidiaainm'*',  and  phmnicou;  CuprcaauH  acinporviroiia,  Taxua 
baccata,  Ilvtula  alba  and  poiitica* ;  Uiiercua  Robur,  Ilex,  coccitcra,  pHciidu-coccifora,  rif^ido, 
infectoria'*',  Libniii*,  Ilaliphleoo'*',  Tuurnefortii*,  iU((ilope,  and  Alaculua;  Faj^ua  aylvutico, 
Coatanca  vesca,  Ostrya  vulf^ria,  Carpinua  Bctulua  and  oricntaliri;  Populua  alba,  nif^ra,  tre< 
mula,  and  ouphrutica*;  tialix  babylonica,  monandra,  alba,  fragilia,  &.c. ;  Platanua  onentulis, 
acerifolia'",  and  crinita;  Li(|uidainbar  imbcrlio'*,  Celtia  australia  and  Tournnfortii'*',  Ulinua 
compcstria  and  oflbaa,  O^yria  alba,  Elica{;tius  anf^uatifolia ;  Vitex  Affnua,  Fontaneaia  phylli* 
rcoidea'" ;  Froxinua  Ornus,  cxcelaior,  ami  rotiindifolia,  Arbutua  Uncuo  and  Andnichne,  Dios- 

Eyroa  liOtoa,  Htyrax  otKcinalo;  Tainurix  oricntalia,  Africana,  Gcrmanica,  and  Gallica;  Ham« 
iicua  niji^rn,  Cornua  maaculu;  Pyrua  Sorbiia,  Aucuparin,  clcaffnifolia,  tcrminaliH,  Hiilicifolia, 
Aria,  &c. ;  Crato^^ua  trilobuta,  Azaroiiut),  tanacotitblia,  &.c. ;  I'mnus  avium,  CcrnHUH  Padua, 
&.C.  i  Amygdnlua  incana  and  oricntalia'",  Mcapiiua  |;ermanicii;  Minioaa  affrcatia,  Stepimniana, 
ond  Julibriaain'",  Ccrcia  Siliquaatruni,  Ccrntonia  Siliqua,  Puliiirua  auatralia,  Zizypiiua  vulga- 
ria.  Ilex  aquifulium,  Ju^liiiia  re^rin"',  Acer  monapcaaulunum  and  hctcrophyllum,  &c. 

Tho  Olive,  the  Terebinth,  the  Pomc^franatc,  the  Hweet  Bay,  tho  Oleonder,  tho  Myrtlo,  the 
F'^,  and  the  Vine,  follow  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  through  Pontua,  Minprelia,  and  Col- 
chia,  and  appear  on  tho  connts  of  the  Crimea,  from  lut.  44°  to  45°  Reiui.  In  these  parallcla, 
the  lowcat  temperature  acarcoly  reaches  —  6° ;  but  on  tho  other  aide  of  the  mountoins  which 
protect  these  coimtriea  from  tho  northerly  winda,  tho  cold  is  ao  severe,  thn:  one  might  believe 
It  was  4°  or  6°  nearer  the  ixile. 

As  tho  Holy  Land  constitutes  so  important  a  feature  in  tho  dominions  of  Turkey,  wo  can< 
not  close  this  account  of  the  Botany  of  that  empire  without  noticing  more  particularly  some 
plants  for  which  Palestine  is  celebrated :  "  a  land  of  Wheal  and  Barley,  of  Vines  ond  Fig 
trees  ond  Poinoffranates,  a  land  of  Oil  (Olive),  and  Honey ;"  and  in  innumerable  other  places 
do  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  tho  abundant  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 

Tho  size  of  tho  Grai)ea,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiii.  '23.,  of  which  "one  cluster  was  borne 
by  two  men,  upon  a  staff,"  might  almost  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  fruit  was  that  of  some 
other  plant  different  from  what  we  now  call  the  Vine,  were  it  not  for  tho  testimony  of  mtxlern 
travellers.  Stephen  Hcliultz  relates,  that  at  a  village  near  Ptolemaia,  he  took  his  supper 
under  a  large  vine,  of  which  the  stem  measured  a  foot  nnd  a  half  in  diameter;  its  height 
was  about  thirty  feet ;  and,  including  ita  wide-spreading  branches,  which  required  to  be  sup 
ported,  it  formed  a  tent  of  alwvo  fifty  feet  in  breodth  and  length.  Tho  bunches  of  grnpcs 
produced  by  this  and  Hfniilarly  large  vines  weiL'-h  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  tiio  indi- 
vidual berries  are  like  -iiiall  plum^.  When  such  a  cluster  iw  cut,  the  inhabitants  place  it  on 
a  table  or  board,  about  nn  ell  and  a  hiilf  wulo,  nnd  three  to  four  ells  long,  and,  several  sitting 
around  it,  they  pull  otfand  eat  the  fruif.  Christopher  von  Neitzschutz  assures  m  that  he 
has  seen  bunches  of  i;rnpos  in  the  mou\itains  of  Judoa  which  measured  half  an  ell  long,  ond 
the  berries  were  as  long  as  two  joint-  of  tho  finger.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mariti,  who 
relates  in  'lis  travels  that  none  of  tlii  produce  of  tho  Vine,  ns  it  is  known  in  other  countries, 
can  vie  witii  the  giiipes  of  Judea  an  •.  Syria,  of  which  one  man  certainly  could  not  carry  a 
cluster  far  without  destroying  tho  fruit;  thus  rendering  it  probable  tliat  the  spies  conveyed 
the  bunch  b**tw(  en  them,  as  much  in  order  to  preserve  it  entire,  as  on  account  of  tho  weight, 
80  that  tlie  bciMity  of  the  grapes  might  be  fully  seen  in  the  camp  of  tho  Israelites. 

With  tlie  grapes  of  tho  true  vino  must  not  bo  confounded  the  vines  of  Scxlom  and  Gomor- 
rah : — "  For  tlieir  vine  i-^  of  tho  vino  of  So<loni  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah :  their  grnpea 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  arc  bitter:"  and  again,  "Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that 
my  vineyard  sliouid  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  Ibrth  wild  grapes  1"  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Nightshade,  which  bears  its  berries  in  bunches,  the  Solaniiin  Sodonuruin ; 
and  according  to  Ha.sselquist  produces  tiio  apples  of  Sodom  spoken  of  by  Jo.«cpluis  in  his 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  which,  besides  their  widely  different  properties  from  the  vine,  Imve  the 
fruit  frequently  destroyed  by  tho  attacks  of  an  insect,  nnd  thus  rendered  full  of  dust  (see 
page  237.). 

The  fig  tree  (Ficus  Caricd)  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  not  in  gardens  only,  but  growing 
in  open  places.  Besides  the  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  borne  hf tween  two  ujwn  a 
Btaif,  and  brought  by  tho  men  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Paran  to  spy  out  the  lanj|  of 
Canaan,  there  were  "  Figs  and  Pomegranates."    So  that,  if  not  aboriginals  of  the  countrv 
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(and  thoir  native  place  haa  Ions  been  a  matter  of  di«puto),  we  know  that  thoao  fruita  oxialcd 
ihoro  befora  the  ontranco  of  Uto  iHraolitea.     JnaephuM  tolla  ua  that  they  havo  flga  fur  ton 
inontha  in  thn  ^oar ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  two  or  throe  cropa  are  guthcrcci  annually.     "  Fur, 
lo,  ■  .0  winter  la  (mat ;  the  rain  ia  over  and  gone ;  the  fig  treo  puttctli  furtli  her  green  figa," 
P'.tparatory  to  the  flrat  crop,  which  acta  about  tho  aprmg  equinox,  and  ripciia  aliout  Juno  : 
ttioao  are  rerkoned  great  doliciicieM,  and  aro  of  abort  Juration,  aa  uxpreaaod  in  laaiali,  "  The 
glory  of  F<phraiiii  ahall  Oido  like  tho  early  fl-uit"  (flgal).     Jeremiah  aaw  in  a  viaion  "u  l>a»- 
kot  of  flga  thttt  wore  very  goo<l,  like  early  figs."    Tho  auminer  flga  set  in  llio  niiddio  of 
June,  when  tho  early  onea  ripon,  aid  aru  themaolvoa  in  perfection  in  August.     Tiio  third 
crop  ia  ready  lato  in  tho  autumn,  wlun  tho  troo  haa  abed  ita  loavea.     In  mild  wintura,  fruit 
may  bo  found  on  tho  troea  ovon  ao  lato  as  January.     Figa  aro  eaten  both  froah  and  dried. 
To  render  Mio  fVuit  more  certain  of  ripening,  tho'procoaa  ot  capritication  hua  been  employed; 
and  the  advantage  of  thia  ia  very  evident,  when  wo  consider  tho  truo  nature  of  tliu  tig. 
What  wo  commonly  esteem  tho  fruit  of  a  flg  ia  no  fruit  at  all,  any  nioro  than  the  aubtitance 
which  is  eaten  of  tho  common  artichoke.     Both  of  them  are  receptacica,  or  a  fleshy  base, 
upon  which  a  number  of  floreta  aro  inserted.     In  tho  artichoke,  tho  receptacle  ia  plane,  or 
nearly  flnt;  and,  consequently,  all  the  florets  that  aro  placed  ution  the  receptacle  aro  visible 
without  disxectiun.    Now,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  fig,  that  part  which  ho  much  resembles  a  pear,  ia 
olao  a  receptacle,  but  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  in  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  maimer:  and 
on  the  surface  of  that  hollowed  part  are  innumerable  florets,  malo  or  female,  or  soinetimei 
both,  within  this  common  receptacle.     And  tho  wholo  is  so  closed  at  the  ton,  that  it    -my 
easily  bo  supposed  that,  in  tho  case  of  tho  receptacle  containing  only  female  flowers,  the 
malo  dust  could  hardly  find  accesa  to  them ;  and  if  thero  be  mixed  flowers,  a  more  free 
passage  for  the  air  must  bo  roquisito.     Even  in  Franco,  it  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of 
a  fig  ia  improved  by  making  perforations  in  the  top  of  it.    Tho  Eastern  nations  do  mora 
than  this.     Capriflcation  ia  by  them  performed  by  going  to  tho  woo<la,  and  thence  collecting 
fVom  tho  wild  fig  trees  a  little  insect  which  is  very  abundant,  a  species  of  Cy nips,  and  bring- 
ing it  home  to  their  cultivated  figs.     These  minute  creatures  fall  to  work  directly,  piercing 
the  fVuits,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  within  them ;  and  fluttering  from  one  to  another, 
with  their  limbs  and  wings  all  charged  with  pollen,  they  by  this  means  convoy  fbrtility  to 
the  otherwise  barren  pistils. 
The  sycamore  treo  {fig.  540.)  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zacchcus  climbed,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.     It  is  a  species 
of  fig  {Ficna  Sycamorua),  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Wild  Fig 
tree;  although  it  is  the  true  sycamore,  its  name  being  derived 
from  aycoa,  a  fig-tree,  and  moroa,  a,  mulberry.   The  prophet  Amos 
says,  "I  waa  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an 
herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit."    From  this  and  from 
other  passages  in  Scripture,  it  may  be     .fbrred,  that  this  tree  was 
of  very  great  importance  among  the  Jews;  although  its  fruit  is 
extremely  inferior  to  that  of  tho  true  fig,  for  it  has  a  disagreeable 
bitterness;  nay,  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  other  naturalists  to  bo 
intolerably  nauseous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  comljs,  after  which  it 
ripens  in  four  days.   This  evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  capri- 
flcation.    Theophrastus  observes,  that,  when  the  ftuit  is  mature, 
it  should  be  pulled  some  days  before  it  is  eaten.    Abdollatif  sa^s, 
that,  previous  to  gathering  the  fij^s,  a  man  ascends  the  tree  with 
a  punch  and  pricks  all  the  fruits  with  it,  one  af^tr  another :  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  oozes  firom 
this  opening,  and  the  wounded  part  afterwards  turns  bluck,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  use.    This  is  indeed  the  only  one  (besides  the  Picua  Carica)  of 
all  tho  120  species  of  Fig,  of  which  the  fruit  is  eatable,  and  a  vast  quantity  is  consumed  by 
the  Arabs  and  che  natives  of  the  Levant.     It  fiTuis  a  large  tree,  said  to  be  among  the 
loftiest  in  Palestine,  with  heart-shaped  angular  loavcs,  whoso  wood  is  of  considerable  value, 
and  alleged  to  bo  indesfructible;  of  thin  we  havo  a  proof  in  the  fact  of  the  Egyptian  mum- 
my-cases being  made  of  this  wood.     And  so  abundant  were  these  trees  in  Palestine,  that, 
in  allusion  to  tho  building  of  the  tomplo,  it  is  itated  that  Solomon  "  made  cedars  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  valley  for  abundance:"    so  plentiful, 
indeed,  were  they,  that  "  David  set  overseers  over  them,  and  over  the  olive  trees  that  were 
in  the  low  plains  he  set  Baal-hanan  the  Gaderite."     Yet  they  were  sometimes  destroyed  by 
the  frosts.    The  fallen  state  of  the  Jews,  and  their  future  prosperity,  are  thus  typified  by 
Isaiah: — "The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones;  the  sycamores 
are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars." 

The  pomegranate  (Punica  Oranatum)  is  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  particularly  in 
all  the  gardens  of  Aleppo.  The  ripe  fruit  is  in  abundance  in  August,  and  is  then  laid  up 
for  a  winter  stnek.  There  are  three  sorts ;  a  sour  kind,  a  mouerateiy  sweet  kind,  and  a  very 
sweet  kind.  The  juice  of  the  first  is  used  instead  of  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  the  unripe 
rrrpes.    Tho  others  are  eaten  at  tabic,  after  being  cut  open,  the  seeds  taken  out,  strewed 
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<w  niHO  oiiiuroiiirrpd  iiixin  uio  ncin  oi  itio  nigii  pnoHts  pptuxi,    a  wino  ih  Hoinoiiinca 

I  from  \]\vm  fruitH,  unci  nrobiibly  waH  bo  by  tho  iiiiciont  Jowh,  rts  mny  bo  inforrod  from 

"(!atb-Uininion,"  sijrnifyinp  " tho  press  of  \muogrnnatCH"    Tho  bcoiIb,  according 

II,  constitulo  an  innx)rUint  culinary  article,  being  used  for  conflorvcB  and  syrupH.  Thw 
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with  Bugar,  sprinkled  witii  roBo-water,  and  gervod  un  on  little  plates.  Tho  pomopranatos,  on 
account  of  their  round  and  {^roccftil  figure,  fornien  a  frecpicnt  ornament  in  the  chapitora  of 
tho  building  of  tho  Temple : — "  And  the  chapitorH  upon  tho  two  pillars  had  pomcgrunateg 
nlno  above,  over  ugaiuBt  thn  network ;  and  tho  pomegranates  were  3(K),  in  row«  round  about." 
lliey  were  also  embroiiiered  uixin  the  hem  of  tho  high  prioBt's  epluxl.    A  wino  is  Homotiinca 

cxtnictod  "        

tho  word 

tc»  RUBBOU, 

fruit  was  much  prizetl  by  the  IsraelltiBh  neonle,  as  appears  not  only  by  its  doBcriptioii  among 
tlio  products  of  tho  land'of  ('anuan,  but  also  by  the  murmuring  of  the  tribes  when  they  camo 
into  tho  desert  of  Zin.  "Wherefore,"  said  they,  "have  ye  made  us  to  como  out  of  Egypt 
info  this  vile  place]  It  is  no  place  of  ceed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranatoB."  VVe 
must  not  jiulgo  of  fiio  Pouiegrannte  from  the  stunte  i  Bpecimens  cultivated  in  cold  climates; 
in  wanner  countries  it  constitutes  a  tree,  and  eovcrnl  towns  and  places  have  derived  tho  naino 
of"  Rimmon"  IVoin  tho  abundance  or  excellence  of  this  pnxluction.  "Saul  dwelt  at  GibcuRi 
under  a  pomegranate  trrr  which  wns  in  Migron."  Tho  bark  has  boon  used  in  dyeing,  and 
yellow  morocco  leather  is  thus  stained. 
Tho  "hunks"  in  Scripture,  which  "tho  Bwine  did  eat,"  in  tho  affecting  ond  l)eauliful 

parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  Greek  xtpatta,  are 
genenilly,  ond  with  much  propriety,  considered  to  be 
those  of  tho  fruit  of  the  Carol)  tree,  or  liOCUHt  tree  {Jia, 
ryil.)  {Crr at 0711  ft  Sifiqiia);  Bomctimcs  called  St.  Johira 
llread,  from  an  idea  tiiut  its  fruit  was  the  lAicusts  eaten 
by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour;  but  as  liocusta  havo 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  food  of  tho  people  of 
the  East,  that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense.  The  Carob  forms  a  middle  sized  tree, 
not  unfrp<pient  in  tho  gardens  of  the  curious  in  Eng- 
land: it  bt'longfl  to  the  natural  fiiniily  I.eguniinosn-,  having  large  pinnated  leaves,  with  incon- 
Bpicunus  flowers,  rather  large  pods,  and  seeds  embedded  in  jnilp.  The  husks  arc  still  com- 
monly employwl  fiir  feeding  cattle  in  Palestine,  atler  the  seeds  are  taken  i  'it,  and  the  juico 
ia  pressed  fVom  them,  which  is  in>ich  esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruiu.  Mix(Hl  with 
liquorice  root,  dry  grapes,  and  other  fruit,  the  Mussulmans  make  sherbet  of  it,  ond  it  is  with 
them  on  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  pulp,  too,  is  eaten  otler  the  seeds  have  been 
Ibrown  away :  it  is  dried  in  the  smi,  acquires  a  i)leasnnt  flavour,  and  contains  v  great  deal 
of  saccharine  matter.     The  leaves  and  burk  are  used  for  tunning  skins. 

The  Palm  treo  of  Scripture,  generally  spoken  of,  is  the  Date  Palm  (Pfuenix  ihtvtylifvra), 
and  its  fructification  reipiires  the  assistance  of  art.  Theophmstus  and  Pliny  allude  to  this 
process  in  terms  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge  of  the  se.ves  of 
plants,  and  the  fertilisation  of  vegetables.  In  the  East,  and  in  Rarbary,  as  soon  as  the  Date 
trees  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  carefully  collect  tho  male  clusters  before  the  pollen  has 
escaped,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  female  trees,  they  shake  the  male  blossoms  over 
them;  and  then  fhslen  some  bunches  of  mole  flowers  in  the  middle  of  tho  fefnalo  ones.  By 
this  process  the  succrs'sive  fecundation  of  the  s(>veral  clusters  of  the  date,  which  appear  one 
after  another,  is  ensured.  The  Date  trees  of  (^airo,  says  Delile,  in  his  Flora  of  Eiri/pt,  liore 
no  fruit  in  tho  year  H(X>.  because  they  had  not  been  fertilised  as  usual.  The  French  and 
Mussulman  troops  were  at  war  during  tiie  spring,  and  the  lalxnirs  of  tho  agriculturist  had 
ceased  in  the  desolatml  plains.  Thus  the  ])i)llon  of  the  Date  trees,  scattered  by  the  wind, 
instead  of  being  artificially  corried,  as  was  customary,  to  tho  female  trees,  failed  to  fecundate 
a  single  cluster  of  cultivated  dates :  but  its  intluenpo  was  seen  on  the  wild  Date  trees,  several 
of  which,  though  ot  considerable  distances,  bore  fruit,  though  this  fruit  was  so  small  and  sour 
as  to  be  unfit  for  fixxl.  The  poet  Pontaini.^  hos  sung  in  glowing  terms  the  history  of  two 
Date  palms,  of  which  the  female  was  cultivated  at  Otranto,  and  the  male  at  Brindisi;  that 
is,  at  a  distance  of  filleen  miles  from  one  another.  In  spite  of  this  immense  interval,  the 
Date  tree  of  Otranto  was  fertilised  by  the  other  tree,  and  pnxluced  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit  Tho  winds  performed  the  task  of  conveying  tho  fecundating  dust  from  the  male  treo 
into  the  young  ovaries  of  the  female.  Many  similar  instances  are  recorded.  Four  or  five 
months  after  the  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the  Date  trees  begin  to  bend  under  the  weight 
of  their  bunches  of  riiw  fruit.  The  numlx'r  of  these  clusters  varies  considerably.  There  are 
penerally  three  or  four  on  each  free,  though  some  individuals  have  produced  ten  or  twelve. 
Flach  weighs  from  twenty  to  fifly  pounds,  Bef()ro  the  fruit  has  acquired  its  full  size,  it  ia 
requisite  to  raise  the  clusters,  and  tie  them  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  shaken  and  bruised  against  one  another  by  the  force  of  tlie  wind.  The  dates  must  bo 
rathi-fed  some  days  beibrc  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  they  speedily  decay  and  ferment 
When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  thrm  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  spread  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  these  are  the  dotes  that  arc  sometimes  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  fruit,  so 
parched,  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  tho  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour  that  is  found  in  tho 
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npo  and  freshly  gathered  dfcteg.  They  also  prepare  a  kind  of  paste,  by  presai.ig 
very  hard,  ancl  putting  it  in  baskets  made  of  the  loaves  of  the  tree,  which  are  ^ 
carried  by  tho  caravans.  Jericho  was  called  tho  city  of  Palms,  ft-om  tho  number  of  Date 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  they  oro  now  comparatively  rare.  They  were  emblematic 
of  Palestine  on  tho  Roman  coins,  "  where  lono  Judea  wept  beneath  her  palm,"  with  the 
inscription  "Judena  Capla"  Wo  shall  not  enter  into  a  history  of  tho  uses  of  this  celebrated 
and  most  valuable  plant,  for  that  may  be  found  in  various  well-known  publications;  but  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  olwcrvin^r,  that,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foliage,  it  has  been 
considered  by  tho  Psalmist  as  an  ajrt  emblem  of  the  flourishing  and  happy  state  of  "the 
righteous,"  who  "shall  flourish  as  a  palm  trco;"  and  that  palm  branches  or  leaves  (for  palms 
have  no  branches)  have  boon  borne  as  indicative  of  joy  and  festivity,  as  is  oflen  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees ;  and  when  our  Saviour  entered  Jcrusulem,  tlio  people  "  took  branches 
of  tho  Palm  tree,  and  wont  tbrth  to  meet  him."  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  tho  Jews,  as 
is  well  known,  had  a  divine  command  to  employ  "goodly  palm  branches"  in  the  erection  of 
booths;  and  to  thia  day,  on  tho  celebration  of  that  festival,  the  Jews  try,  by  every  means,  to 
procure  dried  onea,  when  living  roniotc  from  tho  countries,  whore  they  grow.  In  one  part 
of  tho  soutii  of  Franco,  the  sale  of  these  leaves  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade.  The  village 
of  Bordighioru,  situated  on  an  emineiico  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  tlic  Apennines,  pre- 
ionts  from  a  distance,  tho  aspect  of  a  tropical  spot,  on  account  of  tiic  numerous  Date  trees 
whiclt surround  it.  These  are  from  forty  to  fortyrfive  feet  high ;  their  fruit  is  seldom  ripened 
sufficiently  for  eating ;  and  it  is  for  tho  sale  of  their  leaves  that  these  trees  are  cultivated. 
They  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  September  for 
the  JcwiHli  Pasaover.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  cfMists  of  Italy,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  that  the  palms 
of  Bordighiora  ore  sent.  Those  gathered  in  autunm,  and  destined  for  the  use  of  tho  Dutch 
Jews,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  cannot  obtain  recent  Palms,  fetch  a 
high  price ;  they  are  sent  off  in  parcels  of  000,  at  about  50  cents  each.  Many  vessels  are 
annually  employed  in  tliis  trade. 

Tlio  Olive  (0/c«)  attains  to  a  large  size  in  Palestine,  and  the  country  has  been  considered 
eminently  blc8.scd  for  tho  abundance  of  this  tree,  and  for  the  excellence  of  ito  oil,  which  tlie 
Israelites  conveyed  to  tho  markets  of  Tyro.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ordered  to  tho  work- 
men tliat  king  Hiram  sent  him,  besides  other  provisions,  20,000  baths  of  oil.  But  tho  oil  here 
spoken  of,  is  supposed  to  have  not  been  expressed  fVom  the  cultivated  olive.  Schultz  found 
near  Jericho,  in  tho  bed  of  a  brook  that  was  dried  up,  several  wild  Olivo  trees,  whose  fruit 
was  as  largo  again  as  that  of  the  cultivated  kind,  and  from  these  the  natives  extracted  an 
oil,  which  thoy  used  not  for  food,  hut  a.s  medicine. 
The  Cedar  (Jig.  542.)  must  not  bo  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  tho  interesting  plants  of 
tho  Holy  Land ;  it  is  a  fir  of  tho  group  of  Larches,  and  hence 
called  by  some  authors  Pinus  Cedrus,  and  by  others  I^arix  Cedrua, 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  stately  size,  its  wide-spreading  fan-like 
branches,  and  its  not  deciduous  leaves,  in  which  latter  particu* 
lar  it  differs  from  the  other  larches.  It  is  a  native  of  several 
places  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  of  the  famed  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  celebrated  from  tho  most  ancient  times  for  its 
cedars.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace  there 
were  built  of  thia  wood ;  and  in  the  last  structure,  so  great  p 
quantity  of  this  trco  was  employed,  that  it  was  called  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  Masts  of  ships  were  made  of  it  nt 
Tyre;  and  so  important  was  it  to  the  ancient  Jews,  that  the 
Psalmist  compares  tiie  houghs  of  "  the  vino  brought  out  of  Egypt" 
to  the  cedais  of  God  ("  goodly  cedars,"  in  our  translation),  Po- 
cockc  measured  a  stem  that  was  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 
Abundant  as  were  tho  cedars  in  Ijcbanon  during  the  days  of  So- 
lomon, they  arc  now  greatly  reduced,  and  confined  to  the  steep 
declivity  of  tho  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  of  St.  Sergius.  Mayo,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
calculated  the  number  of  trees,  of  which  this  grovo  consists,  at  800  or  900  large  and  small. 
Among  them  were  nine  principal  cedars,  whoso  circumfiT(Mico,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  nearly  twenty  feet ;  so  that  it  is  with  .some  justice  that  Professor  Martyn  has  remarked 
that  there  are  probably  now  more  cedars  in  Britain,  than  there  are  in  all  Palestine.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  cedar  wood,  of  which  pencils  are  made,  is  not  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  but  a  species  of  Juniper  (Junipert.s  viri>iniana),  called  the  red  cedar. 

The  Terebinth  tree  (Jiff.  543.)  is  oflen  mentioned  in  Scripture :  this  is  the  Pistaehia  Tore* 
binthsis  of  Linnojus,  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling  tho  Oak  of  our  translation  his  Terebinr 
thus  judaica ;  and  RosenmttUer,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  r^ 
epoctrng  the  natural  history  of  Scripture,  informs  us  tliat  the  words  El-Elah,  in  our  Biblo 
rendered  oak,  arc  particularly  applied  to  the  Terebinth.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  image* 
that  his  family  brought  from  Mesopotamia  under  a  Terebinth  tree.  An  angel  appeared  tc 
Vol.  II  21  2F 
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Gideon  under  a  Tereointh  tree.  It  was  in  a  valley  of  Terebinth  trees  that  Saul  encamped 
with  hia  host,  and  under  one  of  tliem  ivere  he  and  his  sons  buried.  Absalom  hung  upon  a 
Terebinth  tree,  and  Isaiah  threatens  tlie  idolaters  (ch.  I  v.  30.),  that  tliey  shall  be  as  a 
Terebinth  tree  whose  leaves  fall  off;  that  is,  beingf  on  evergreen,  when  the  tree  dies.  Oo 
account  of  the  great  age,  to  which  it  lives,  it  is  employed  metaphorically  to  indicate  the 
prosperous  and  enduring  state  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  to  be  again  restored.  One  of 
them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  according  to  Josephus,  was  shown  neat 
Hebron  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  Towards  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu.y,  be* 
•  ween  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  stood  an  old  tree,  under  which  tradition  relates  tliat  the 
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Virgin  Mary  rested,  when  she  went  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in  the 
Temple ;  and  this  was  equally  venerated  by  the  Mahometans  as  by  the  Christians :  but  In 
1646  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  wood  of  the  Terebinth  tree  is  white,  hard, 
and  abounding  in  resin.  The  turpentine  is  obtained  by  making  incisions,  which  should  be 
done  annually,  else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  destroys  the  tree. 
From  the  neglect  of  this  practice.  Terebinth  trees,  which  used  to  be  so  frequent  in  Judea, 
are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. 

Gladly  as  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  the  plants  of  the  Holy  Land,  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  be  brief.  The  Plane  tree  (^Platantu  orientalis)  (Jig.  544.)  is  abundanf  in 
Palestine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  poplar,  which 
yielded  the  rods  that  Jacob  placed  before  the  sheep  in  tlie  watering  troughs.  The  thorns 
with  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  crowned  were  the  spiny  branches  of  Zizyphus  Spina 
Christi  (Jig.  545.),  a  firequent  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  La!nd.  Among  the  plants  producing 
odoriferous  gums  or  oils,  of  which  the  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  of  Mecca,  is  the  most 
celebrated,  are  the  Amyris  gileadensis  (^fig.  546.)  and  A.  Opobolsamum  of  Linneeas ;  but 
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Galbanum. 

these  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  cf  Syria  or  Palestine,  whatever  they  may  have  been  (f 
Arabia,  the  peculiar  country  of  the  precious  balsams.    Strabo,  indeed,  mentions  a  balsam 

Eden  at  Jericho;  and  Judah  is  said  in  Scripture  io  iiave  inuleu  in  wiieat,  oil,  unu  halsarn 
resin,  as  the  margin  has  it);  but  whether  the  Amyris  or  not,  must  admit  of  great  doubt. 
m  ladanum  is  yielded  by  Cistus  Ladanifcrus,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lot  of  the  He* 
brows,  and  among  the  spices  which  the  Ishmaclitish  merchants  brought  from  Gilead  \a 
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Egypt  It  id  a  beautiflil  and  well-known  plant  in  gardens.  The  gum  or  resin  is  bund  on 
the  branches^  and  being  sofl  and  clammy  early  in  the  morning,  the  goats  are  driven  in  among 
tiie  plants,  and  it  adheres  to  their  beards.  Myrrh  and  frankmcense  are  tlie  products  of  Ara- 
bian  plants.    Galbanum  (Jig.  547.),  an  ingredient  in  the  incense  of  the  sanctuary,  was  pro* 

cured  from  the  Bubon  Galbanum,  an  umbelliferoui 

plant  of  Syria.    What  mrticular  Rose,  "  the  Rose 

of  Sharon,'*  and  the  "Rose  plant  in  Jericho,"  is, 

it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  conjecture.    The  plant, 

vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Rose  of 

Jericho,  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  a  small  cruciferous 

plant,  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  Anas- 

tatica  hierochuntica  (fig.  548.).    After  flowering, 

and  when  the  seeds  approach  maturity,  this  plant 

dries  up,  its  leaves  Ml,  the  branches,  which  are 

rigid  and  thorny,  shrink  together,  and  form  a  kind 

or  round  tuft,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.     In 

this  state,  the  Anastatica  is  driven  by  the  winds, 

which  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts,  and  as  far  as  the  sea  shore,  and  is  brought 

to  Europe,  where  it  is  designated  as  the  Rose  of  Jericho  or  hvgrometric  Jerosa.    The  most 

ridiculous  fables  were  invented  respecting  tiiis  plant,  at  a  peric^  when  superstition  greedily 

received  them.    It  is  an  undoubted  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Rose  of  Jericho  opens  and 

extends  its  branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and 

resumes  its  fbrmer  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  heat. 

To  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  Maltc-Brun,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  ita 
most  useful  productions: — "It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  we  might,  in  the  space  of  twenty  leagues,  bring  to- 
gether in  Syria  all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant  countries.  Besides  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  everywhere,  there  are  several 
_,  objects  of  utility  or  pleasure,  peculiar  to  different  localities.    Palestine,  for  example,  abounds 

i^  in  Sesamum,  which  ailbrds  oil,  and  in  Dhoura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt.    Maize  thrives  in 

the  light  soil  of  Baalbec,  and  Rice  is  cultivated  with  success  along  the  marsh  of  Haoule. 
Within  these  twenty-five  years  the  Sugar  canes  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  ot 
Saide  and  Beirout,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Delta,  Indigo  grows,  without  cul- 
ture, on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  secure  good  <juality.  The 
hills  of  Latakia  produce  Tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Damietta 
and  Cairo.  Tliis  crop  is  at  present  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.  The  White  Mulberry 
forms  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it :  and  the 
Vine,  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  along  the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  wines,  equal  to 
those  of  Bordeaux.  Jafft.  boasts  of  its  Lemons  and  Water-melons ;  Gaza  possesses  both  the 
Dates  of  Mecca  and  the  Pomegranates  of  Algiers.  Tripoli  has  Oranges  which  may  vie  with 
those  of  Malta;  Beirout  has  Figs  like  Marseilles,  and  Bananas  like  St.  Domingo;  Aleppo  is 
unequalled  for  Pistachio  nuts ;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  ilurope,  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  growing  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  soil.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Arabian  Cofiee  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  130.) 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  of  Asiatic  Turkey  does  not  present  us  with  any  remarkable  species 
that  are  not  equally  found  in  the  adjacent  extremities  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  lion  was  once 
common  in  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  formerly  over-ran  Armenia ;  but  this  formidable 
creature  is  now,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confined  to  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 
We  have  determined  the  fact  of  the  African  Lion  (Leo  africanus  Sw.)  being  a  distinct  sp,. 

cies  from  that  of  Asia,  which  we  have  therefore  named  Leo 
afiaticus.  Angora  is  celebrated  for  its  pee  iliar  breeds  of 
goats  and  of  cats. 

The  Angora  Goats  are  very  beautiflil :  the  hair,  mostly 
white,  is  long  and  soft,  and  much  esteemed  for  fitbricating 
shawls  and  other  dresses :  it  has  long  buff-coloured  ears,  and 
the  horns,  pointing  upwards,  have  a  spiral  turn. 

The  Angora  Slieep  (fig.  549.)  are  also  peculiar.  Th';re 
are  three  breeds,  all  well  proportioned,  called  Coqno  Muana, 
Coquo,  and  Zomba,  in  all  which  the  horns  are  small.  Thd 
Coquo  has  the  finest  wool,  tliat  of  the  others  being  more  hairy 
They  ail  have  very  long  tails,  but  the  ears  are  horizontal. 
The  cats  are  much  larger  than  ours,  with  boards  like  the  lynx,  and,  although  seldom  seen 
iu  this  country,  are  common  in  the  houses  of  Paris. 
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To  detail  the  revolutions  of  the  countries  now  comprehended  in  Asiatic  Turkey  v/uc.  ^ 
D9  litU<3  less  than  detailing  those  of  the  world.  Down  to  the  cupturo  of  Con>ttntitinopln  [ 
ihe  Turks,  in  1453,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  or  tiie  cvcni-i  ,'iich  decided 
Uia  fate  of  -  .^kind.  ThoHO  revolutions,  indeed,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  indicate  them  to  the  intelligent  reader.  First  to  be  noticed  arc  the 
numerous  little  states  in  Canaan  subdued  by  tlie  Jews,  and  those  which  continued  as  tlieir 
neighbours.  At  last  Judea  absorbed  nearly  all  those  states,  and  had  for  its  enemy  only  Syria, 
and  for  its  friendly  neighbour,  Piutnicia,  with  its  splt-ndid  commercial  copital.  Tyre.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  a  similar  multitude  of  sinciil  states, — Ionia,  /Eolis,  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
many  others.  Then  comes  the  era  of  the  great  empires,  commencing  with  Assyria,  and 
continued  by  Btbylon,  Iwth  founded  in  this  re<jinn,  and  both  yielding  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  under  tho  conquering  arms  of  Cyius,  e.xlcnJod  itself  beyond  any  former  state; 
reaciiing  over  all  western  Asia,  including  Egypt,  and  attempting  to  overpower  Greece. 
But  its  contests  with  this  last  power  had  a  fatal  issue.  The  phalanx  of  Macedon,  trained 
by  Philip  and  led  by  Alexander,  overthrew  at  one  blow  tliis  colossal  but  ill-compacted  and 
enfeebled  power;  and  a  Greek  empire  was  estiiblisiied  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus.  When 
that  mighty  mass  of  conquest  went  to  pieces  with  tiie  sudden  disappearance  of  its  head,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidic  was  formed,  wliich  included  nearly  tho  whole  of  what  is  now 
termed  Asiatic  Turkey,  witii  the  exception  of  some  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion of  wars  and  contests  whicli  ensued  aiiiong  Alexander's  successors,  Asia  Minor  became 
not  only  independent,  but  the  seat  of  some  very  potent  and  celebrated  monarchies, — Perga- 
mus,  Pontus,  Armenia ;  cacli  of  which  might  iiave  even  aimed  at  general  monarchy,  had 
not  a  miglitier  foe  appeared  in  ti!e  fiold.  To  Rome  uU  tiio  nations  tiiat  had  ruled  Asia  were 
destined  to  bow;  yet  none  inaintiiiried  a  harder  struggle,  or  fell  with  greater  flory,  than 
Antiochus,  Mithndates,  and  some  otiiors  of  these  kings  newly  risen  to  greatr  ss.  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  were  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provinces;  but  v;lieiiever 
her  legions  attempted  to  pass  the  desert,  and  were  involved  in  the  wide  plains  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  were  envclopt  1  bv  the  flying  clouds  of  Parthian  cavalry,  and  their  career 
was  closed  with  signal  disaster.  Western  Asia,  under  tlie  Roman  government,  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  a  peaceful  and  voluptuous  repose.  This  was  broken,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  tiiat  migiity  revolution  whicli  has  changed  the  wliolo  aspect,  moral  and  political,  of 
the  Eastern  world.  Tho  empire  of  the  caliphs,  cslablislied  at  Bagdad,  soon  ruled,  with 
absolute  ..-vay,  Syria  and  Assyria.  Even  after  this  original  kingdom  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  those  numberless  hordes  wiio,  under  tlie  appellation  of  Turks  or  Toorks,  poured 
down  from  the  northern  interior  of  Asia,  they  all  equally  fought  under  tho  law  and  standard 
of  Maliomet,  The  vanquished  were  either  compelled  to  embrace  his  religion, »  r  reduced 
to  a  subject  and  degraded  class,  deprived  of  almost  all  tho  rights  of  humanity,  i'hese  suc- 
cessive irrupli'ons  continually  liemmed  in  ii.ore  closely  the  Eastern  Empire ;  a  a,  even  after 
tho  Turkisli  power  seemed  completely  fallen,  it  broke  forth  under  tiie  Ottoma  i  dynasty  witii 
increased  vigour.  At  this  era,  lunvevor,  the  progress  of  Jloslom  domination  received  a 
temporary  check,  by  tliat  series  of  jwwerful  expeditions  from  Europe  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  crusades.  Tho  crescont  was,  for  the  time,  humbled :  Jerusalem  was  rescued, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  wliinli  subsisted  for  about  a  century.  At  length  all  the  Chris- 
tian powers  in  the  East  gave  way  before  the  victorious  arms,  first  of  Saladin,  and  afterwards 
of  Mahomet  and  Selim.  In  the  co'iro  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  that  part  of  Asia  of 
which  we  are  treating  terminated  its  long  series  of  revolutions  by  becoming  a  portion  of  tho 
Turkish  empire  •  it  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  degrading  and  brutalizing  sway  of 
this  empire,  and  of  tiie  austere  and  bigoted  religion  on  which  it  is  founded.  Under  this  in- 
fluence, that  grandeur  and  prosperity  wiiich  rendered  it  the  most  celebrated  region  of  the 
world  has  entirely  disappeared.  Volney,  who  traversed  it  with  the  eye  of  r,  piiilosophic 
observer,  hps  painted  its  downfall  in  the  most  eloquent  and  afl'octing  terms.  "  Every wlicre,'' 
Bays  he,  '  I  saw  only  tyranny  and  misery,  robbery  and  devastation.  I  found  daily  on  my 
route  abundoned  fields,  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.  Frequently  I  discovered  antique 
monuments,  remains  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  fortresses;  pillars,  aqueducts,  and  tombs, 
this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  on  jiast  times,  and  excited  in  my  heart  profound  and 
serious  thought.  I  recalled  those  ancient  ages,  when  twenty  famous  nations  existed  in 
these  countries ;  I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  tho  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Chald'^an 
on  those  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  reigning  from  the  I-  Jus  to  tho  Aloditcrranean.  I 
numbered  tho  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  the  warliKC 
states  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phoenicia.  This  Syria,  said  I, 
now  almost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  an  hundred  powerful  cities;  its  fields  were  covcrnd 
with  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Everywhere  appeared  cultivated  fields,  frequented  rwids, 
crowded  habitations.  What,  alas !  is  become  of  these  ages  of  abundance  and  of  life  1  Wi  '  t 
of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  man  1  Where  are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh, 
the  walla  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Porscpolis,  the  temples  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem ! 
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Where  are  the  fleets  of  Tyre,  the  docka  of  Arsd,  the  looms  of  Sidon,  and  that  multitude 
of  sailors,  of  pilots,  of  merchants,  of  soldiers  1  Where  are  those  labourers,  those  harvests, 
those  flocks,  and  that  crowd  of  living  beings,  which  then  covered  the  face  of  the  eorthi 
Alas  I  I  have  s'lrveyed  tliis  ravaged  land.  I  have  visited  the  places  which  were  the  theatre 
of  so  much  splendour,  and  have  seen  only  solitude  and  desertion.  I  have  sought  the  ancient 
nations  and  their  works,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  trace,  like  that  which  the  foot  of  the  pas> 
Bcn^cr  leaves  on  the  dust  The  temples  arc  crumbleid  down ;  the  palaces  are  overthrown ; 
the  ports  are  filled  up ;  the  cities  are  destroyed ;  and  the  earth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  only  a  desolate  place  of  tombs."  AUhough  this  picture  is  overcharged  in  some  of  itt 
features,  its  general /;haracter  applies  but  too  *ruly  to  the  region  now  betbre  us. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European 
Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  territories,  receive  entire  the 
power  of  the  original  despot  from  whom  they  derive  their  appointment.  Their  distance, 
mdeed.  aifbrds  them  much  more  ample  opportunities  of  acting  independently,  and  of  merely 
transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can  conveniently 
spare.  Even  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  Turkish  power,  has  been  the  seat  of 
formidable  rebellions;  and  Paswan  Oglou  long  governed  an  extensive  tract  of  its  eostora 
districts  with  little  or  no  control  from  the  Porto.  The  more  remote  pachalics  of  Acre  and 
Bagdad  have  almost  completely  shaken  off  the  yoke.  The  indcpeudencc  of  the  former  dates 
from  Daher  Omar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  wcs  maintained  still  more  com- 
pletely under  the  ferocious  Djozzar.  Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte  has  derived 
neither  force  nor  revenue  from  an  appanage  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Judea.  A  similar  independence  was  earned  by  Ahmed,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  after  his  gallant 
defence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shah,  and  afterwards  against  his  successor  Sclyman.  In 
1810,  indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  reigning  pacha  by  a  creature  of  its  own, 
who,  however,  effected  the  expulsion  of  his  rival  only  by  collecting  a  band  of  hardy  Kurd 
mountaineers,  who  form  at  present  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.  In  general,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  possession,  f.  game  begins  between  the  Porte  and  the  new  pacha ;  the  latter  en- 
deavouring to  shako  off  his  dependence,  while  the  former  strives  to  terminote  the  refractory 
va.ssal's  life  by  the  bowstring;  and  notwithstanding  the  decayed  and  decrepit  state  of  the 
sultan's  power,  yet,  by  incessant  perseverance,  and  by  throwing  his  weight  in  the  scale  of 
a  rival  candidate,  it  has  usually  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  recently 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte,  upon  whom  he  retains  only  a  nominal  dependence. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  Tiie  pacha  rules  with  as  complete 
and  tyrannical  a  s*ay  as  the  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  ia 
surrounded ;  and  careless  of  the  we'fare  of  his  district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
his  place  is  held.  In  order  to  maintain  his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and 
predatory  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them 
liberty  to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.  According  to  Volncy,  they  raise  a  prosecution  in 
one  place  against  a  rich  man,  and  strip  him  under  a  specious  pretext;  in  another,  they  hire 
false  witnesses,  and  impose  a  contribution  for  an  imaginary  fault;  they  foment  everywhere 
the  enmities  of  sects,  and  encourage  them  to  give  informations  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  avanies.  Thus  their  imprudent  avarice  collects  into  one  heap  all  the 
riches  of  a  country.  When  the  government  pretends  to  avenge  the  oppressed  people,  it 
snatches  to  itself  the  spoil  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  sheds  his  blood  uselessly  for 
a  crime  of  which  itself  is  the  accomplice,  and  by  which  it  profits. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  causes  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  vast  capacities  given  by  nature  to  this  region 
for  the  production  of  almost  every  species  of  wealth,  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
preceding  section.  It  is  tnie  that  all  these  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
distinguished  rather  by  agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer 
manufactures,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  great 
empires  of  the  East.  In  most  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  wh;:.»  the  government  cannot, 
or  at  least  does  not,  aflbrd  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  tracts  be- 
hind Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest 
harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains,  except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures. 
The  upper  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  feared,  are  both 
less  exposed  to  inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  though  thev  too  oflen  abuse 
their  Birength  to  plunder  the  inliabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Here,  however,  ia 
produced  the  fine  goat's  hair  or  Mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe  as  a  material 
of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  for  intp'^. 
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na!  coiiaumption  only.  Yot  silk,  cotton,  loathor,  and  aonp  are  staples  of  the  Levant;  and 
t)iu  two  latter  And  a  place  in  the  niarkots  of  Europ).  Finer  «|M)cinneiiB,  however,  of  oU 
thoNO  coininoditios  seem  to  bo  olturdod  tVom  the  cities  of  Barbar^.  Tho  manufacture  ot 
Dauioacua  blades,  so  tkmed  in  the  middle  ages,  consed  tVoni  tlie  period  when  Timour  carried 
to  Tartary  Uie  artisans  oi<  yed  on  them.  At  Tokat  there  is  a  gtnut  fabric  of  copper  vet* 
•els.  The  women  among  Uio  wandering  tribes  in  tho  upper  districts  weave  the  admired 
Turkey  carpets;  but  tho  finest  nro  made  in  tho  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  tlie  world  app-jars  more  nxprcH&ly  destined  to  bo  tho  seat  of  an  extensive  com* 
merce.  Tho  command  of  the  Moditcrrunoan,  tho  numerous  coasts  and  islands  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  connecting  point  of  tho  tiireo  continei^s,  and  its  contiguity 
to  countries  whoso  dissimilar  tastes  and  priMluctions  |)oculiarly  fit  thorn  to  supply  each  oUicr  a 
deficiencies,  are  advantagns  which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  favoured  seat 
of  commerce.  The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  Uie  world ; 
and  they  continued  for  a  lengthonod  period,  notwitlistnnding  tlio  hostile  influence  of  revolq* 
tion  and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  their  curly  commerce  and  maguifi* 
cence.  'liiese,  however,  have  at  lengtli  almost  totally  disappoored.  Only  Alepno  and 
Smyrna  survive ;  tho  former  supported  by  Syria  and  the  caravan  trade  of  interior  Asia,  by 
which  at  one  time  it  received  evon  tho  musliim  and  jewels  of  India.  Since  Uie  discovery, 
however,  of  the  pr  ■■ago  bv  the  Cape  of  G(xxl  Hope,  tho  Indian  trade  has  taken  almost 
wholly  a  difi^oront  route.  The  internal  distractions  which  iigitat'^d  Persia  for  half  a  century 
rendered  tlie  intercourse  witli  tliat  empire  Iwth  ilnngcrous  and  unprofitable.  Through  these 
causes  Aleppo,  once  the  chief  sort  of  commerce  in  tlio  Levant,  has  suiVered  a  great  decline. 
Smyrna,  as  it  carries  on  merely  tlie  local  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  tlio  part  ot'  tlie  empire 
which  has  BufToied  least  by  anarchy  and  rapine,  still  maintains  a  respectable  place  as  a  trad- 
ing city.  It  exports  raw  silk,  goat's  hair,  Turkey  carpets,  raisins,  drugs,  and  gums,  in 
exclmngo  for  tlio  cloths  an  I  hardware  of  Europe.  (There  is  a  very  full  account  of  the 
trade  of  Smyrna  in  M'Culloch'u  Commercial  Dictionary,  under  tho  head  Smyrna.) 

Skct.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Tho  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  far  oa  respects  the  ruling 
people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Aoiiitic  as  in  European  Turkey.  They  present  that  austere, 
uniform,  and  glooinv  character,  wiiicli  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  tend  to  tbrin,  and  which  is 
produced  in  its  utmc  I  purity  in  tho  cities  of  Turkey.  Tho  native  and  subject  races,  how- 
ever, exhibit  markeu  distinctions.  The  Greek  population,  which  in  Europe  makes  the 
prominent  feature  among  the  conquered  people,  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  In  its  room  all  tlio  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and 
hardy  trilies,  who,  availing  tlicmsclves  of  tlieir  distance  and  the  declininj;  power  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish  independent  and 
sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  high  and  uncultivated  tnble-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  arc  occupied  bv  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  TurcomanH,  cither  because  tliey  ore  really  descended 
ftom  the  people  of  that  name  on  tho  east  of  ihc  Caspian,  or  |)erhaps,  because  a  similar  situa- 
tion, producing  similar  habits  and  aspect,  has  caused  tlio  tv/o  to  be  confounded.  They  drive 
their  flocks  in  summer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as  winter  approaches,  lead  tliem 
down  into  the  lower  and  slieltercd  valleys.  All  their  habits  are  dccide<lly  Tartar;  and  with 
the  domestic  i^implicity  of  thb  race  they  combine  its  love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nice 
consideration  how  this  latter  may  bo  obtained.  When  summoned,  however,  to  fight  under 
the  Innner  of  the  nnuire,  and  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  tlio  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in 
obeyinjj  tho  call,  niul  tbrni  the  main  military  strength  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a  short 
campaign  witliout  my,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  fall  license  of  plunder.  Though 
Uiey  cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  Uie  shock  of  battle,  tlicy  make  excellent  irregular 
cavalry. 

Syria,  Palestine,  and  Bngdad  have  attracted  great  numbers  of  Arabs  from  tho  vast 
deserts  by  which  tJicse  countries  are  bordered.  Besides  tiiose  who  make  inroads  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  or  who  drive  tlieir  flocks,  with  or  witliout  permission,  into  these  more 
fertile  pastures,  there  are  many  who  have  obtained  a  fixed  settlement  in  the  fields  or 
tlie  cities,  and  have  become  regular  subjects  of  the  empire.  These  conform  to  established 
manners,  and  have  a  more  guy  and  polished  address  than  the  Turks.  Many  of  them 
become  thriving  merchants;  but  they  never  forjifet  those  long  genealogies,  that  respect 
for  tlie  beard,  and  admiration  for  the  horse,  which  form  the  pride  of  tlie  Arab  in  his 
native  desert 

The  steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  tc  races  of  quite  a  different 
character  firom  the  wandering  or  tlie  settled  Arabs.  Those  high  stopes,  unfit  for  pasturage, 
arc  made,  by  tlie  laborious  culture  of  tlie  people,  to  yield  them  subsistence ;  they  fight  on 
^t  with  the  muskoi  i  they  have,  what  is  most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemblies,  with  Siime 
fi>rm  of  republican  government  Among  these  mountnin  tribes,  the  chief  are  the  Marmiitei 
and  tlie  Druses. 
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The  Maronitea  were  originally  the  proselytes  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fiflh  century  |  but 
being  stigmatised  as  heretics,  they,  in  the  seventh  century,  sought  reftigo,  under  a  distin' 

GiiBlied  luodor  called  John  the  Maronite,  in  the  hiljv  countr;^  ot  Kesrouan,  behind  Tripoli, 
ere,  when  the  8araoens  over^ran  Hyria,  carrying  on  a  war  of  fierce  persecution  against  the 
Christian  name,  the  Maronite  territory  became  the  retreat  of  many  who  were  willing  to 
laeriflce  all  for  the  iVoo  exercise  of  that  religion.  Having  procured  arms,  they  bravely  de* 
fended  themselves,  ind  the  Mahometans  wore  unwilling  to  waste  their  time  and  resources 
an  a  territory  so  dihicult  and  m  [wor.  By  dp'reos  they  not  only  frood  themselves  from  sub* 
jeotion  of  overy  kind,  but,  availing  themso'  j  of  favourable  occasionn,  made  inroads  into  the 
surrounding  territories,  and  carried  their  t  .is  even  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  Amu- 
rath  III.,  a  fierce  and  active  prince,  became  indignant  at  seeing  his  power  thus  bruvod.  In 
1588,  he  collected  a  largo  force,  priietrated  into  their  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  suprcn)acy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  bind  thomHolves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  which  has  over  smco  bden  paid,  or  at  least  owned  as  due.  In  every  other  respect, 
they  endure  scarcely  any  control.  The  Catholic  rites  are  celebrated  as  publicly  in  Kesrouan 
as  m  Italy.  Of  the  numerous  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priest,  its 
chapel,  and  its  bell.  The  Maronites,  notwithstanding  their  deviations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
have  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  nothing  could  ever 
induce  them  to  renounce,  and  which  connives  at  tlieir  retaining  a  patriarcii  of  their  own, 
who  resides  at  the  monastery  of  Kanobin.  Kesrouan  contains  upwards  of  200  convents;  bnt 
as  the  monks  till  the  ground,  and  have  brethren  capable  of  carrying  on  all  necessary  handi- 
craft trades,  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  useless  members  of  society.  The  numerous  priests 
are  supported  solely  by  the  bounty  of  their  flocks,  which  they  are  obliged  to  eke  out  by  the 
cultivation  of  land,  or  tlie  pro^iccution  of  a  trade ;  even  the  bishops  do  not  usually  enjoy  n 
revenue  of  more  than  sixty  guineas  a  year.  For  this  poverty,  the  clergy  are  conijionsated 
by  the  great  respect  paid  thorn  by  the  people,  who  kiss  their  hands  whenever  they  meet 
them.  The  Maronites,  in  genornf,  live  m  a  happy  simjdicity,  in  rude  hamlets  or  solitary 
houses,  a:nnng  the  acclivities  of  Lebanon  They  recognise  no  distinctions  of  rank.  Those, 
indeed,  vhom  they  call  aheihg,  or,  as  wc  would  say,  little  gentry,  have  a  few  advantanfes  of 
dress  and  food,  but  live  in  the  most  fi-ugal  manner;  while  very  few  arr  in  want  of  tne  ab- 
solute necessaries  of  life.  Thoy  have  scarcely  any  form  of  governmen',;  the  villages  form- 
ing so  many  little  communiti'ts,  secured  by  simple  and  pcacefiil  ho  jits  from  tliose  evils 
which,  elsewhere,  the  sword  or  justice  must  remedy.  When,  howcve  •,  any  outrage  is  com- 
mitted, thoy  unfortunately  assert  and  exorcise  the  Arab  right  of  pri  ate  vengeance.  The 
Maronites  are  all  armed,  and,  when  their  strength  is  called  out,  co  i  muster  Sn.fMM)  men, 
on  which  Volney  calculates  the  entire  population  at  115,(K)0:  we  should  rather  suppose  it 
160,(HH). 

The  Druses,  who  occupy  the  more  northern  nnd  still  loftier  'leights  of  Lebanon,  are  a 
people  of  nmcii  rougher  aspect,  and  all  the  religion  they  have  '^  of  the  Mahometan  species. 
The  notions  that  thoy  derive  their  origin  from  the  crusaders,  and  *,heir  name  from  the  Count . 
de  Dreusc,  ore  now  completely  explode.i.  Their  creed  is  traced  to  Hnkim,  one  of  the  Fati- 
nuite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  commenced  a  radical  reform  of  the  Maho 
motan  religion.  In  tliis  career,  he  cut  off  at  once  all  its  peculiarities ;  the  prohibition  against 
eating  pork  and  drinking  wine,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  observance  of  fasting,  and  the 
recital  of  the  five  prayers.  Unfortunately  ho  extended  this  latitude  to  essential  points  of 
moral  duty,  permitting  even  incestuous  marriages,  and  finally  erecting  a  worse  superstition 
than  that  wiiich  he  had  overthrown,  by  setting  iiimsolt'  forth  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 
He  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  enraged  multitude,  whose  opinions  he  trampled  upon ;  but  his 
dogmas,  and  even  his  wildest  personal  pretensions,  spread  throughout  Syria.  Thoy  were 
proscribed,  however,  as  monstrous  nd  heretical  by  the  prevailing  part  cf  the  Mahometan 
world ;  and  their  adherents,  like  'ae  Maronites,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  tiie  recesses  of 
Lebanon.  Being  reinforced  by  ot'ier  heretical  sectaries,  they  proved  extremely  formidable, 
till  Amurath  III.,  in  the  same  expodition  in  wliich  he  reduced  the  Maronitjb,  compelled  the 
Druses  also  to  buid  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Ho  stipulated,  more- 
over, that,  inrtead  of  living  in  a  species  of  anarchy  under  their  sheiks,  they  should  choose, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Porii,  a  prince  or  emir,  who  should  be  rt sponsible  fbr  their 

Ceaceablo  deportment,  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  This  arran^ment,  however, 
ad  a  result  opposite  to  what  was  contemplated.  It  gave  to  the  nation  an  union  before  tm- 
known ;  the  consequence  of  which  aripearod  very  obvious,  when  Fakr-el-din,  or  Facardin, 
finmdcd  a  sort  of  kingdom  of  the  Drjses.  Having  taken  Bairout,  he  made  it  the  capital, 
and  such  it  has  ever  since  coiitinupj,  Havinn;  been  induced,  however,  to  visit  Italy,  he  con- 
tracted voluptuous  habits,  unsult'td  to  Oriental  ideas,  which  weakened  his  influence,  and  led, 
finally,  to  his  captivity  and  death.  The  Druses,  however,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  his  family, 
till  it  became  extiiict,  when  another  was  established  in  its  place. 

The  Druses  derive  from  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vigour  of  character  unknown 
to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  a  few 
great  sheiks,  whose  fiictions  often  embroil  the  natives,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
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■pirit  of  liberty  and  activity.  All  the  (jrroiit  aflhira  of  the  nation  must  be  decided  in  an 
uusGinbly  of  tbjso  shoiku,  at  wliich  even  peanants  are  allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  give 
tlieir  voice ;  m  that  tliid  government  presents  a  mixture  of  powers  eomewhat  similar  to  that 
existing  in  tlie  British  constitution ;  but  it  wants  the  fixed  laws  and  established  order  which 
secure  the  latter  against  anarchy.  The  Druses  are  prompt  in  flying  to  arms.  As  soon  aa  a 
hostile  resolution  is  formed  by  the  aseembiy  of  the  nation,  the  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  sound  "To  war!  to  war!"  at  which  sifrnal  15,000  Druses  speedily  muster.  They 
have  no  bayonets,  arc  strangers  to  tactics  or  discipline,  and  are  merely  a  crowd  of  peasant! 
with  short  coats  and  naked  legs ;  bravo  almost  to  excess,  and  entertaining  a  proverbial  con- 
tempt of  death.  They  never  encounter  an  enemy  face  to  fhce  in  the  open  plain.  They  are 
a  sort  of  rude  chasseurs,  firing  behind  rocks  and  bushes  with  such  accuracy  as  seldom  to 
miss  tlicir  aim.  Thus,  when  mot  on  their  mountain  ground,  they  are  nearly  invincible.  In 
regard  to  religion,  although  by  no  means  wholly  devoid  of  it,  ao  tlieir  enemies  allege,  they 
show  a  singular  absence  of  that  ostentatious  and  sectarian  zeal  which  pervades  the  Oriental 
world.  They  pray  indiscriminately  in  a  church  or  in  a  mosque,  and  appear  to  view  Christiai^ 
ity  with  less  aversion  than  Mahometanism.  Any  strict  outward  observance  is  chiefly  confined 
to  an  initiated  class,  culled  okkals,  or  doctors,  who  consider  themselves  as  alone  holy  and 
learned  among  an  ignorant  people.  Europeans,  atler  long  and  vuin  attempts,  have  at  length 
obtained  a  sight  of  tlieir  sacred  books,  but  without  being  much  the  wiser.  Amid  an  obscure 
mystical  jargon,  it  only  appears  that  Ilakim  is  still  regarded  with  tlie  same  boundless  vene- 
ration,  and  that  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  are  fully  admitted.  In  practice  they  adhere 
to  his  rejection  of  circiiincision,  fasting,  and  all  the  characteristic  Moslem  observances ;  they 
even  admit  his  permission  g(  incestuous  connexion,  to  the  extent  of  marriage  between  brother 
and  sister.  They  have  tlie  virtues  and  the  vices  of  barbarous  life ;  the  same  boundless  hos- 
pital ity,  the  same  deadly  feuds,  as  among  the  Arabs.  A  general  levy  of  the  nation  producei 
40,000  fighting  men,  from  which  we  may  probably  estimate  the  entire  population  at  200,000 ; 
a  number  whicli,  on  this  small  and  poor  district,  denotes  a  superior  density  of  population  to 
that  of  the  plains  beneath,  and  fully  illustrates  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberty,  even  in  this 
rude  form. 

Heresy  in  Lebanon  has  given  birth  to  other  national  distinctions.  In  a  part  of  its  most 
elevated  interior,  towards  the  south,  dwell  the  Motoualis,  a  race  of  tho  most  bigoted  Ma- 
hometans, but  who  adopt  the  sect  of  Ali,  which  prevails  also  throughout  Persia.  They  are 
therefore  designated  by  the  Turks  as  shiilea,  or  heretics,  while  they  call  themselves  by  a 
name  which  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  truth.  This  deadly  schism,  which  has 
caused  so  much  blood  to  flow  in  the  Moslem  world,  has  rendered  the  Motoualis  hated  by  all 
tlieir  neighbours,  Christian  and  Mahometan.  They  will  not  even  drink  out  of  a  vessel  which 
has  been  used  by  either  of  these  sects,  till  it  has  undergone  a  purification.  At :  oly  seasons 
they  are  said  to  study  to  wash  away  their  sins  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  heretic.  They 
fight  with  such  intrepidity,  and  even  desperation,  that,  tliough  not  mustering  above  7000 
fighting  men,  they  have  remained  always  unconquered,  and  this  handful  has  put  to  flight 
armies  of  many  thousands.  The  Ansarians  dwell  along  a  range  of  northern  heights  towards 
Antioch.  They  live  in  a  sort  of  anarchy  both  « .  to  religion  and  government ;  but  they  ore 
very  little  known.  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  without  mentioning  the  Latins  or 
Franks,  who  are  almost  all  monks,  and  act  the  part  of  ciceroni  to  strangers  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  but,  as  their  character  is  essentially  European,  and  only  modified  by  local  circum- 
stances, their  peculiarities  will  be  better  distinguished  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  mountains  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Turkey  produce  races  exhibiting  decided  peculi- 
arities. The  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a  mountainous  corner  of 
Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparatively  little  affected  by  that  mighty  train  of  revolution 
which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Here,  too,  religious  schism  has  given  its  stamp  to  the 
character  of  the  natives.  In  the  famous  controversy  of  the  two  natures,  the  Armenians  fol- 
lowed the  dogma  of  Eutyches,  who  admitted  in  the  Saviour  only  one,  compounded  of  divine 
and  human.  The  character  of  the  Armenians,  however,  has  been  formed,  not  so  much  by  a 
dogma  transcending  human  comprehension,  as  by  habits  of  religious  quietude  and  political 
exclusion.  Their  course  of  life  much  resembles  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  often 
found  in  conjunction.  But  what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  and  grasping  parsimony,  appears 
scarcely  in  the  Armenian  to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.  This 
people,  in  fact,  carry  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  manufactures,  of  Persia  and  Turkey 
Ispulmn,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  had  Julfa,  a  large  suburb,  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
Armenians.  They  have  penetrated  into  India,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  have  been  sometimes,  though  not  often,  seen  in  France  and  England.  In  general  they 
lead  a  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  heads  of  families.  The  court  of 
Home,  by  indefatigable  efforts  at  conversion,  has  succeeded  in  eflfecting  a  species  of  schism, 
by  drawing  over  to  her  communion  20,000  out  of  the  170,000  families  of  whom  the  nation 
consists.  The  great  remaining  majority  adiiere  to  tlie  Eutychean  creed,  and  revere,  as  their 
head,  tlie  patriarch  of  Erxcrouin.  They  admit  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  are  free  from  other 
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Catholic  regulations ;  but  m  return  they  carry  fasting  and  ablation  to  a  pitch  unknown  to 
any  other  Christian  sect. 

The  Koords,  or  Kurds,  inhabit  a  lon^  and  rugged  ciiain  stretching  south-east  from  the 
mountains  uf  Armenia,  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  fl'ontier  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
empiroH.  They  are  the  same  people  known  under  the  ancient  name  of  Carduchi,  through 
whom  Xenophon  fought  his  way,  when  conducting  the  &mous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
They  have  still  the  same  name,  and  are  the  same  people ;  the  boldest  and  rudest  in  all  Asia. 
Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on  the  high  table  plains  of  Tartary  and  Persia,  vary  and 
soften  tlie  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  are  impracticable  in  a  region  which  presents  nothing 
but  rugged  steeps,  frightful  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  Here  every  chief  is  seated  in  his 
castle,  where  he  meditates,  and  whence  hs  attempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which 
lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians,  a  frank 
hospitality,  and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a  national  existenv'^e  which  may  be  traced 
to  a  higii  antiquity. 


.■;  i:  ■'■ivii.'.:  't   [;i 


SicT.  Vn. — Local  Qeography. 


The  deep  interests  which  attach  to  this  region  of  Asia  depend  little  on  the  divisions 
established  by  the  Turkish  government.  It  calls  them  pachalics,  from  each  being  govemetl 
by  one  of  its  modern  satraps.  This  circumstance  often  very  seriously  aflbcts,  for  a  time, 
tne  destiny  of  the  people ;  but  it  does  not,  to  European  eyes,  form  any  permanent  or  dis- 
tinctive features.  We  know  these  territories,  not  under  the  name  of  the  pachalics  of  Acre, 
of  Tripoli,  of  Istchil ;  but  under  others,  which  refer  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  glories, 
and  to  what  they  were  when  they  presented  to  tlie  oyea  of  mankind  the  Holy  Land,  Troy, 
Tyre,  Syria,  and  Babylon.  Wo  seek  on  these  shores  exclusively  the  monuments  and  traces 
of  the  period  when  they  bore  these  immortal  names ;  and  wo  g&^e  on  the  modern  inhabitants 
and  their  abodes,  chiefly  in  wonder  at  the  sod  and  surprising  contrast  which  they  exhibit 

In  surveying,  on  this  principle,  the  Turkish  Asiatic  empire,  we  shall  divide  it  into  four 
parts: — Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land;  Syria;'"  Asia  Minor;  provinces  on  the  Euphrates. 

SuDSEcr.  1. — Palestine. 
Palestine,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Philistine  coast,  has  been 
applied,  from  the  earliest  of  modem  ages,  to  the  territory  anciently  assigned  as  the  portion 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  dimensions  of  this  country  do  not  correspond  to  its  fame :  it  may 
be  130  miles  in  length  north  and  .^outh,  and  nearly  as  much  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  nortli  it  ranges  along  the  southern  skirts 
of  Libanus;  while,  on  the  east  and  south,  it  passes  into  the  Arabian  desert,  amid  long  ranges 
of  rocky  hills.  Judca  is  u  high  country,  rising  by  successive  terraces  from  a  shore  that  is,  in 
many  places,  bold  ond  lofty.  Its  principal  eminencr-^,  Carmel,  Bashan,  Tabor,  do  not  ascend 
into  bleak  and  rugged  heights:  tliey  arc  covered  witli  villages,  rich  pastures,  and  luxuriant 
woods ;  on  their  slopes  are  copious  vineyards,  and  in  tlie  clefts  of  the  rocks  numerous  bees, 
feeding  on  their  aromatic  plants,  deposit  their  honey.  Traces  are  even  found  of  a  cultivation, 
by  artificial  terraces,  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  East. 
There  has  been  here,  however,  a  busier  work  of  rapine  and  oppression  than  even  in  any 
other  part  of  this  suffering  empire.  Acre,  under  the  sway  of  Daher,  of  Omar,  and  of  Djezzar, 
scarcely  paid  even  a  nominal  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the  Porte.  The  former  was 
endowed  with  some  great  qualities ;  but  Djezzar,  ferocious  and  ignorant,  having  raised  him- 
self to  power  only  by  headlong  determination  and  uncompromising  cruelty,  converted  all  the 
countries  over  which  he  tyrannised  into  little  better  than  deserts.  A  line,  however,  drawn 
from  north  to  south  through  Judea,  attaches  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  pachalic  of  Damascus, 
which  has  long  been,  perhaps,  the  very  best  governed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Within 
these  limits,  reaching  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  through  Naplous,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
the  region  displays  much  of  its  ancient  fertility.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even 
formed  into  terraces,  that  they  may  retain  the  moisture,  and  be  fit  for  bearing  ample  crops. 
This  part  of  Palestine,  however,  and  still  more  the  other,  is  cruelly  infested  by  bands  of 
Arabs,  who  not  only  carry  on  habitual  incursions,  but  have  regularly  established  themselves 
on  the  line  of  the  principal  high  roads,  v/here  they  cause  every  traveller  deeply  to  rue  his 
temerity  if  he  proceed  without  the  security  of  a  strong  aimed  body,  or  without  having  pro- 

Eitiated  by  liberal  gifts  the  favour  of  some  great  thief  of  the  desert.  In  such  a  vicinity,  the 
usbandman,  of  course,  reaps  his  harvest  in  little  or  no  security ;  and  Judea,  on  tlie  whole, 
groans  under  the  double  evil  of  being  at  once  ill  governed,  and  not  governed,  or  at  least 
defended,  at  all. 

Entering  Judea  from  the  south,  after  passing  the  confines  of  the  desert,  we  come  first  to 
Gaza,  called  by  the  Arabs  Razza  (with  a  strong  guttural  Bonnd  on  the  r).  This  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Philistines  still  derives  some  importance  from  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a 
connecting  point  between  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.    The  surrounding  country,  a  wide 
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flat  nxpnnae,  eovsrod  with  dato  treei,  is  mnre  than  half  Arabian ;  but  the  Immecliatc  vionai^Q 
consisUi  of  a  black  and  fcrtilo  duiI,  tho  prodiico  of  whose  gardens  is  valued  even  nt  Constan* 
tinople.  Oaaa  haa  about  jUO  looms,  which  tnanufkcture  coarse  cottons  for  tho  neighlwurinif 
Araw.  Thoy  collect  fWnn  them  tho  strong  alkaline  plants  which  grow  in  tlie  saline  ana 
■andy  soil,  and  from  which  a  aoap  of  superior  quality  is  manufactured.  Its  main  do]Mndence, 
however,  is  upon  tho  caravans  to  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  Mecca,  which,  entering  here  upon  a  long 
route  where  no  provision  can  be  found,  must  lay  in  at  Gaxa  a  large  stock  of  every  necessary. 
Occasionally  there  occur  good  opportunities  of  making  large  profits,  when  the  ArabH  bring 
to  Oaaa  the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  great  caravans  as  they  have  succeeded  in  plundering. 
Those  nide  bandits  then  often  present  the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  without 
baing  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  tlieir  nature  or  value.  Volney  mentions  one  who  had 
procured  a  collection  of  the  finest  pearls,  which,  viewing  them  as  a  vegetable  substance,  he 
endeavoured  to  boil ;  but  finding  no  appearance  of  their  beooming  fit  for  food,  he  gladly 
disposed  of  tliom  for  a  trifle. 

Coasting  to  thr  north,  along  a  rocky  coral  shore,  where  navigation  is  attended  with  some 
danger,  we  come  to  Joppa,  now  called  Jaflb,  so  conspicuous  as  the  port  of  Judca,  and  the 
snly  point  of  communication  which  David  and  Solomon  had  with  the  Mediterranean.  At 
present,  the  port  is  one  of  the  womt  on  that  sea,  being  so  encumbered  with  rocks  and  shoals 
that  veHsels  can  anchor  only  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  fVom  the  shore.  There  is,  however, 
an  ancient  harbour,  now  choked  up,  but  which  might  be  mode  to  contain  ships  of  300  tons. 
Great  antiquity  is  aN<  ribed  to  Joppa  even  by  the  heathen  writers.  In  the  middle  ages  it  rose 
Into  fkme,  fix)ra  being  chosen,  as  the  nearest  point  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  landing-place  of  the 
great  crusade  under  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Philip  of  France.    Jafik  continued  the  head* 

Suartcrs  of  the  Christiana  in  that  celebrated  campaign ;  and  to  the  south  extends  the  wide 
eld  of  Ascalon,  where  the  arras  of  the  Crescent  sustained  so  sif^nal  an  overthrow.  In  tho 
history  of  the  present  day,  Jaflu  has  obtained  a  dismal  celebrity  IVom  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  Jafiii  is  now  a  collection  of  poor 
huts  built  round  tho  amphitheatre  of  a  hill,  with  no  military  strength,  though,  from  its  situv 
tion,  and  two  fine  springs  within  its  walls,  it  might  be  converted  into  a  very  strong  fortress. 
At  Jaflu  is  a  convent  of^the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plain  wooden  building  close  to  the 
■ea,  where  Christian  travellers  and  pilgrims  meet  a  hospitable  reception ;  but  the  fathers 
themselves  live  under  continual  apprehension  fbr  the  safety  of  their  property,  and  even  thbir 
lives,  firom  the  bigoted  enmity  of  tho  savage  race  to  whoso  absolute  sway  they  are  8ub> 
jected. 

As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  has  secured  a  convoy,  he  hastens  towards  the  mountainous  region 
before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  He  scei 
the  vicinity  stripped  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies,  at  various  periods,  of  the  trees  which 
once  adorned  it ;  but  there  ore  still  a  number  of  well-watered  gardens,  enabling  Jaffa  to 
make  a  ccnsiderable  export  of  fVuits,  among  which  the  water-melons  appeared  to  Clarke  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Vale  of  Sharon,  which  next  presents  itself,  is  still  remarkable 
for  its  rose,  celebrated  in  Hebrew  poetry.  After  passing  a  number  of  villages,  mostly  in 
ruins,  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hills  which  ascend  towards  the  rugged  centre  of  Judea,  we 
enter  Rama  or  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea.    No  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  more  fertilo 
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tlian  the  plitin  round  Rama,  wliicli  rcRcmblm  a  por|M]timl  ifnrilcn.  Tho  ChrUtian  army  found 
it  a  funcod  city ;  Rtronif,  imduIoun,  and  abuunding  witlt  all  tho  luxurioa  of  tlie  Kmt.  It  ia 
now  only  a  collection  of  planter  hutt*,  intomporMd  with  nlivoH,  ti|;>i,  and  ni>p<ih,  and  over* 
ihulowL'd  by  fine  palm  treci*.  Throe  miles  to  tho  north  of  Ilnmla  in  Lyddu,  now  Ix)udd,  a 
place  of  Homo  fame  in  xcripturo  liiHtory,  but  much  decayed,  thouijh  a  weekly  market  is  hold 
for  til'!  cotton  Hpun  by  the  noinfiiliourinff  peasantry. 

From  Kamla  wo  nHccnd  at  once  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  a  dreary  and  gUwmy  region, 
the  axp'ct  of  which  appcarp<i  AiUy  to  explain  to  Chateaubriand  why  Jophtlm'ii  daughter  and 
the  prophets  of  sorrow  repaired  thither  to  pour  forth  their  lamentations.  To  Dr.  Clarko  thoy 
appeared  to  resemble  the  rudest  parts  of  the  A  pcnnines ;  tho  sides  of  tlio  mountains  conMmt* 
ing  chiefly  of  naked  limestone  precipices  towering  liko  walls,  and  tho  strata  of  which 
resembled  tho  seats  of  an  amphithcatro.  From  their  crevices  grow  dwarf  oak,  box,  and  roie< 
Inurcl ;  and  couRidcrablo  woods  of  olive  trees  in  some  places  extend  along  their  sides.  Bands 
of  Anlwj  have  everywhere  formed  fixed  stutiona  in  these  rocky  fiistnessos,  and  render  thia 
the  moKt  dangerous  part  of  tho  journey  through  the  Holy  Land.  Between  these  hills,  how> 
ever,  occur  well-watered  valleys,  which  prtxluce  plentiful  crops  both  of  grain  and  fruit. 
Some  fine  villages  are  embosomed  in  their  recesses.  At  St.  Jeroniiiih  (named  in  memory  of 
tho  prophet),  Chateaubriand  saw  goats  with  pendent  oars,  sheep  with  largo  tails,  and  oiiioa 
that,  by  their  beauty,  reminded  hiin  of  tho  onogra  of  Scripture.  In  what  la  calloil  tho  Tore* 
binthine  Vale  may  still  bo  traced  the  scene  of  tho  groat  combat  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines ;  tlio  brook  in  which  David  collected  tho  stones,  with  one  of  which  he  laid  in  the 
dust  tho  gigantic  boaster  who  had  struck  terror  into  tho  Jewish  army. 

Atlcr  passing  through  about  thirty  miles  of  such  territory,  tho  exclamation  is  mode  £2 
KodM !  (the  holy  city !)  and  tho  traveller  sees  Jerusalem  (Jig,  550.),     Its  aspect  seems  to 


I  Jotuulmn. 

have  struck  travellers  variously.  Chateaubriand  describes  it  ns  n  lino  of  Gothic  walls  flanked 
by  B(iuare  towers,  with  tho  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  above  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
contrary,  who  approached,  indeed,  from  the  north,  says : — "  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  described  by  some  as  tho  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a 
flourishing  and  stately  metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shine  with  in* 
conceivable  splendour."  It  is  probable  that  the  diflcrence  of  the  aspect,  and  of  tlie  objecta 
presented  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  may  account  for  pictures  so  much  at  variance. 

Jerusalem,  in  its  greatest  extent,  stood  upon  four  hills,  some  of  which  might  almost  be 
termed  mountains,  were  it  not  for  the  loftier  elevations  with  which  it  was  encircled.  Mount 
Sion  was  the  upper  or  principal  quarter, — the  Mount  of  God,  tho  city  of  Davi3, — on  which 
were  situated  the  finest  edifices  and  strongest  fortifications.  To  the  east  was  Mount  Acre, 
to  the  cast  and  west  Moriah,  and  to  the  north  Bezetha.  From  the  last,  a  broad  and  fin8  val- 
ley stretched  towards  the  ancient  Samaria.  On  the  other  side  the  deep  valleys  of  Jehosha* 
plmt,  Hinnom,  and  Siloe  penetrated  to  the  awfiil  rocks  which  stretch  towards  tho  Dead  Sea. 
These  valleys  are  still  watered  by  the  brook  Kedron  and  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  hills  immediately  bordering  on  them  have  been  excavated  into  tombs;  but  they 
have  never  been  built  upon,  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city  has  been  always  upon  the 
Bummits  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  walls  were  formerly  four  miles  in  circuit,  but 
this  is  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  and  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Mount 
Sion  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  Of  the  remaining  circuit,  a  great  part  presents  little  more 
than  the  remains  of  a  city.  The  gloomy  desolation  which  pervades  it  is  described  by  Cha« 
teaubriand  as  extreme.  "  The  houses  are  heavy  square  masses,  very  low,  without  chimneys 
or  windows.  They  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  and  look  like  prisons  or  sepulchres. 
Tlie  whole  would  appear  to  the  f  ye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the 
churches,  i!ie  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity  of 
tlio  plau  Enter  the  city,  you  will  there  find  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  of  ita 
exterior.    You  lose  yourself  among  narrow  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up-hill,  then  down 
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from  thn  ineouality  of  the  ground,  and  you  walk  among  clouds  of  dust  or  ooae  stones.  Ca» 
vaa  stretched  ft-om  houMO  to  hoium  increases  Uio  gloom  of  this  liihyrinth ;  bazaars  roofed 
over,  and  fraught  with  infection,  compictoly  excluJij  the  light  from  the  dosolate  city.  A 
few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  but  wrctchoduess  to  view,  and  even  tiicse  are  friMiuently 
aliut,  from  apprehension  of  the  passage  of  a  codi.  Not  a  creature  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  streets, 
not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a  pciisnnt  gli<ling  Uirough  the  gloom,  con- 
coaling  under  his  garmenU  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  lost  ho  should  bo  robbed  of  his  hnrd 
earnings  by  tho  rapacious  soldier.  The  only  noise  heard  from  time  to  time  in  this  deicido 
city  is  tho  galloping  of  tho  steed  of  tl»o  desert;  it  is  tho  iajiissary  who  brings  tho  head  of  the 
Bo<louin,  or  returns  from  plundering  tho  unhappy  fellah. 

Two  uplondid  objects  shino  conspicuous  aniul  this  gloomy  picture,  which  ia  probably,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  overcharged,  and  placo  Jerusalem  on  a  level  with  whatever  is  moat 
■plendid  in  the  East    These  ore,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  (,Jig.  551.),  and  tho  mosque 
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of  Omar.  The  former  has  long  been  the 
grand  object  of  pilgrimage  and  visitation  to 
tho  Christian  world.  It  was  erected  by  the 
empress  Helena,  tlio  mother  of  Constantine, 
upon  a  sito  which  was  supposed  to  include  the 
scene  of  all  the  gront  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion,— the  crucifixion,  the  entombment,  the 
resurrection.  It  consistH  properly  of  three 
churclics  or  jhupels,  connected  together  by 
walls  and  covered  passages,  Tho  first  and 
most  extent: ve  is  termed  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sep'ilchre.  The  rock,  however,  in 
which  the  i.omb  was  .cavated  is  allowed  to 
have  been  alinot^t  ent  'ely  cut  away,  and  that 
part  which  conta'.  ho  sepulchre  now  risea 
above  the  groim>  in  tho  tbrm  of  a  grotto 
covered  with  slabs  of  beautiful  vr~de  antico,  rendered  rough  by  Uie  numbeil^^ss  fragmenta 
ftirtively  broken  off  by  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims  in  mj..'  h  of  holy  relics.  kJlose  to  the 
entrance  is  a  block  of  white  marble  shown  as  tiie  st(  (!  on  .vhich  the  angel  sat,  and  in  the 
interior  lamps  aro  continually  burning.  Tho  two  otlier  churches  consist  of  largo  apartments, 
ono  above,  tho  other  below.  The  lowest  is  called  tlio  Church  of  the  Three  Crosses,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  there  miraculously  discovered :  it  contains  also  the  tombs  of 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  tho  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem ;  und  a  rent  is  shown  in  tho  natural 
rock,  supposed  to  be  that  produced  by  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion.  The  upper  church 
is  called  that  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  rock  again  appears  with  the  same  rent,  and  with 
holes  supposed  to  indicate;  the  place  of  tho  Three  Cra^aes. 

Small  apartments  along  the  sides  of  tlic  walls  of  tiieso  churches,  both  within  and  without, 
are  occupied  by  monks  belonging  to  tiie  difierent  nations  of  tho  East  and  West ;  Latins, 
Greeks,  Abyssinians,  Contn,  Armenians,  Maronites,  &c.  According  to  Maundrell,  the  pos- 
session of  these  sacred  places  was  often  furiously  contested.  From  abuse  and  vituperation, 
the  combatants  proceeded  to  wounds  and  blows ;  and  tiie  sacred  floor  was  not  unfr  iquently 
stained  with  their  blood.  Tho  guide  showed  to  tho  above-mentioned  traveller,  scars,  which 
ho  had  himself  received  in  tliese  unholy  contests.  In  1690,  however,  the  French  king  ia 
said  to  have  eecured  for  tho  Ijitins  th  exclusive  command  of  these  sacred  places,  the  occu- 
pation of  whicii  is  now  distributed  by  'h'- ..  at  will  among  the  other  sects.  The  monks  are 
continually  engaged  citlier  in  keeping  ..-  >U  lamps  constantly  burning,  in  preserving  every 
spot  in  these  churches  strictly  clean,  or  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  worship. 
"From  the  arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  tho  chapels  below,  and  subter- 
raneous vaults,  their  songs  are  bfird  at  all  hours  botli  of  the  day  and  night.  The  organ  of 
tho  Latin  monks,  tiie  cymbals  ol  tho  Abyssinian,  the  voice  of  the  Greek  caloyer,  the  prayer 
of  the  solitary  Armenian,  th<i  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately  or  all  at  onco 
ossail  your  ears ;  you  know  not  whence  these  concerts  proceed  ;  you  inhale  the  perfume  of 
inccnsu  without  perceiving  tiie  hand  that  burns  it;  you  merely  perceive  the  pontiff  who  is 
going  to  celebrate  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  accom- 
plished." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  precincts  of  this  temple  have  been  so  long  venerated  as 
containing  the  scene  of  all  tho  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  a  late  great  traveller  has  openly 
disputed,  and  even  derided,  the  whole  of  the  locality.  Dr.  Clarke  insists  that  there  is  no 
hill  such  as  could  bo  Alount  Calvary,  and  no  space  on  which  the  crucifixion  could  take 

Slace;  that  the  alleged  sepulchn  is  not  cut  out  in  the  rock,  but  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
ctached  pieces  of  stone  cemented  together;  that  tho  stone  does  not  fit  it:  in  short,  that 
it  ought  to  be  without  tho  city,  and  by  no  means  in  its  present  position.     He  finds  a  much 
more  probable  site  among  a  number  of  tombs  which  he  discovered  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome.  We  have  not  time  or  means  to  enquire  what 
Vol.  II  22 
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room  there  may  be  for  this  scepticism,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  disturb  a  belief  to 
which  religious  feeling  has  attached  itself  during  so  many  ages.  In  general,  we  may  observe, 
that  Uie  sepulchral  moninncnts  of  Jerusalem,  particularly  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  of  the  Vir< 
gin,  and  of  the  patriarchs,  display  no  common  share  of  labour  and  beanty.  They  are 
usually  spacious  chambers  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  carving 
and  sculpture. 

By  much  the  most  splendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  however,  consists  of  the  mosque  erected 
by  Omar  on  tho  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  an  octagon  surmounted  hy  a  lantern 
of  the  same  shape,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any  other  structure  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
not  excepting  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople :  it  yields  only  to  the  matchless 
boast  of  Saraconic  art,  the  Alhambra.  The  walls  are  externally  lined  with  painted  tiles 
covered  with  arabesques,  and  with  verses  from  the  Koran  in  letters  of  gold.  Its  numerous 
arcades,  its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  Eastern  devotees  passing  and  repassing, 
render  it,  even  from  without,  one  of  the  grandest  sights  which  the  Mahometan  world  has  to 
boast  The  interior  is  in  general  rigorously  shut  against  Christians ;  but  Dr.  Richardson 
contrived  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  found  it  a  magnificent  square  1489  by  995  feet,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  marble,  and  the  sakhara,  or  inner  shrine,  60  fbet  square,  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  covered  with  sentences  from  the  Koran. 

The  manufactures  of  Jerusalem  consist  chiefly  of  objects  accounted  sacred,  and  sold  much 
above  their  real  value.  Among  these  are  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  held  as  badges  of  pil- 
grimage, crosses,  bnd  beads  made  either  of  the  stones  of  dates,  of  a  species  of  hard  wood,  or 
of  the  black  fetid  limestone  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  These  holy  toys  are  largely  purchased 
even  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them  in  mucli  account,  but  who  know  that  they  will  form 
the  most  acceptable  of  all  presents  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Catholics.  The  Latin 
monks  receive,  lodge,  and  guide  the  pilgrims  for  a  month,  leaving  it  entirely  optional  with 
their  guests,  whether  they  shall  bestow  a  gratuity  at  parting.  This,  however,  is  usually 
done  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  by  which,  .with  the  remittances  from  Europe,  Volney 
conceives  that  vast  treasures  must  have  been  accumulated.  Against  this  inference  Cha- 
teaubriand urges,  that  the  Latin  pilgrims  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct,  since  not 
above  200  had  been  numbered  in  the  course  of  a  century;  that  the  Oriental  pilgrims  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  oflen  poor,  and  their  purses  drained  by  the  exactions  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs ;  that  the  monks  themselves  have  often  large  sums  extorted  from  them  by  the 
avanies  or  arbitrary  demands  of  the  government :  in  short,  he  does  not  think  they  can  do 
more  than  support  thoir  establishment 

The  highest  and  most  desolate  tracts  of  Judea  occur  south-east  from  Jerusalem,  and  lead 
to  Lake  Asphaltites.  The  cultivated  and  smiling  valleys  of  its  lower  stage,  appear  no 
longer.  The  surface  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed  in  by  precipices  so 
lofiy  as  to  exclude  the  sun ;  the  chalky  summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shoot 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Their  sides  are  perforated  by  deep  caves,  which  served 
as  a  retreat  to  the  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages.  Every  spot  here  recalls  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacrt- d  history.  "  Ex- 
traordinary appearances  everywhere  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  miracles :  the  burning 
sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree ;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  scripture,  are 
here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  every  grot  proclaims  the  future ;  every  hill 
re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet  God  himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions:  dried  up  rivers, 
riven  rocks,  half-opon  sepulchres  attest  the  prodigy  :  the  desert  still  appears  mute  with  ter- 
ror, and  you  would  imagiae  it  had  never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  had  heard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal."    (Chateaubriand.) 

The  monastery  of  St  Saba,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kedron, 
appears  in  the  heart  of  this  desolate  region.  Once  the  refuge  of  the  saints  of  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  now  ".  scene  of  quiet  monastic  seclusion.  In  continual  danger  from  the  surround- 
ing tribes  o^f  Arabs,  it  has  less  the  aspect  of  a  convent  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of  some 
bold  and  ruthless  crusader.  Its  immensely  strong  and  lofty  towers,  frowning  over  hill  and 
glen,  are  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  one  of  the  fiithers,  by  turns,  walks  his  nightly 
round  on  the  top  of  the  towers.  Yet  the  Arabs,  though  continually  hovering  about  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  usually  content  themselves  with  levying  a  tithe  of  fine  white  bread, 
baked  in  the  convent,  and  allow  the  convoys  to  pass  unmolested.  Somewhat  to  flie  south 
is  Hebron,  so  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  a  considerable  Arab  village.  Tlie  court 
of  Constantinople  supports  here  a  temple,  built  over  the  supposed  sepulchres  of  the  patri 
archs,  which  are  covered  with  magnificent  carpets  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with  jroUl. 

These  awful  heights  terminate  in  an  object  still  more  awful,  the  expanse  nf  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  lake,  whose  waves  engulfed  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  presents,  perhaj)?,  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  scene  to  be  found  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  rocks  by  which 
it  is  enclosed  pmsont  quite  a  different  aspect  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  western  shores.  On 
the  former,  wliich  is  that  of  Arabia  or  of  Moah,  a  prodigious  black  perpendicular  wall,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  summit  or  the  smallest  peak,  and  in  which  the  least  bird  of  heaven 
could  not  find  a  blade  of  grassy  throws  its  nerpendicular  shadow  over  the  waters.    On  the 
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western  or  Judean  side  the  limestone  and  sandy  clifis  towor  in  varied  and  fantastic  forms, 

suggesting  otlen  the  ideas  of  piles  of  armour,  waving  standards,  and  rows  of  tents.    Thfl 

gloomy  sea  which  these  rocks  encircle  has  been  clothed  by  ikncy  with  awiiil  and  supema^ 

tural  characters.     A  pestilential  vapour,  it  has  been  said,  rises  continually  from  its  waters ; 

fish  cannot  live  in,  nor  birds  fly  over  them ;  iron  will  not  sink  in  them ;  nor  have  they  ever 

been  navigated  by  ship  or  bark.    Recent  travellers,  however,  in  the  hasty  glances  v/hirh 

they  have  caught  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  have  dispelle«i  all  that  is  marvellous  in  these 

descriptions,  though  the^r  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 

them.    The  water  contains  forty-one  parts  in  the  hundred  }f  salt ;  a  much  greater  proportion 

than  that  of  the  sea,  and  derived  fnun  entire  rocks  of  this  mineral,  continually  dissolving  oo 

its  southern  shore.     It  is  impregnated  also  with  other  mineral  substances,  particularly  bitu« 

men,  which  often  rises  from  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface.    Thus 

it  acquires  a  much  greater  weight  tlian  any  other  water,  and  is  able  to  support  bodies  that 

would  sink  elsewhere.  A  fetid  and  perhaps  pestilential  air  often  exhales  from  water  imprcg>> 

nated  with  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  similar  substances.    Late  travellers  may  have  found  a  few 

■hell-fish  on  the  shore,  or  seen  a  few  birds  on  the  wing  over  the  waves ;  but  these  form  only 

exceptions  to  the  general  absence  of  animai  life.    Tlmt  boats  and  vessels  are  never  seen  on 

it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want  of  any  motive  for  its  navigation.    Every  thing  around,  in 

short,  bears  that  dead,  dreary,  and  fearful  character  that  ought  to  mark  a  country  struck  by 

the  malediction  of  Heaven. 

The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  to  the  north  of  itv  consist  of  an  expanse  of 
salt,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sand.  In  proceeding  through  the  plain,  Chateaubriand  discovered 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  sand  in  motion.  On  drawing  nearer,  he  beheld  a  yellow  cur- 
rent, scarcely  to  be  distinguished  firom  tiie  sands  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its 
tnnks,  slowly  creeping  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  engulfed.  This  was  the 
Jordan.  In  its  higher  course,  however,  as  it  descends  from  the  I^ake  of  Tiberias,  it  is 
bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  its  banks  are  often  picturesque ;  and  in  spring,  when  'the 
swellings  of  Jordan"  take  place,  the  river  fills  its  deep  banks,  and  flows  with  rapidity.  Its 
vicinity  is  dreadfully  infested  by  Arabs ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  visitants  of  Jerusalem 
make  crowded  pilgrimages,  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  its  sacred  waters. 

Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem  is  the  wide,  flat  plain  of  Jericho,  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadth,  walled  in  on  hll  sides  by  the  high  mountains  of  judea  and  Arabia. 
It  is,  for  this  reason,  very  hot,  and  in  many  places  parched ;  but  the  skill  of  the  ancionts 
conducted  tlirough  it,  with  such  skill,  all  the  waters  on  its  circuit,  as  to  render  it  the  most 
luxuriant  spot  in  Judea.  Even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  it  yields  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  also  the  balm,  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  famous,  though  not  equally 
with  Arabia ;  the  palm,  and  the  zaccon,  seemingly  the  myrobalanum  of  the  ancients,  which 
yields  an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  In  this  plain,  the  city  of  Jericho,  famous  through 
so  many  ages,  is  recognised,  with  some  doubt,  in  the  village  of"^  Ribha,  a  collection  of  about 
fifty  Bedouin  tents,  that  present  no  vestige  of  a  city.  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  noticed 
some  ruins,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  that  appear  to  mark  more  precisely  the 
real  site  of  Jericho. 
Before  quitting  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  south-east  to  Beth- 
lehem, which  ranks  high  among  the  sacred  pla- 
ces. Bethlehem  is  still  a  considerable  village, 
containing,  according  to  Volney,  sbc  hundred 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  chiefly 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  convent  built  by  He- 
lena ovbr  the  manger  of  the  nativity  (Jig.  552,). 
The  identity  of  the  spot,  seeing  it  is  admitted 
WlMfil'T  \  W^\W:^F^^ ^  JIEJffll^  ®^^"  ^y  Dr. Clarke,  we  shall  not  dispute;  but 
^^IllUirl  I  Sir^i^^^MieUi^SHt       the  taste  which  has  paved  this  humble  scene 

with  white  marble,  supported  it  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  hung  it  with  blue  satin  embrot* 
dered  with  silver,  may  well  be  questioned. 
From  Jerusalem,  the  road  northwards  to  Sa- 
maria is  through  a  rugged  and  stony  country,  which  the  industry  of  the  people  has,  however, 
so  formed  into  terraces,  and  so  covered  with  vine  and  fig  trees,  and  even  with  millet,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  that  Dr.  Clarke  ranks  it  in  many  parts  as  the  Eden  of  the  East.  Its  flourishing 
state  is  the  result  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  better  government,  that  of  the  Pacha  of 
Damascus,  witliin  whose  domain  it  was  inchided.  Here  the  traveller  passes  Bethel,  the 
Bcene  of  Jacob's  dream,  and  a  fine  valley  called  Kane  Leban,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture. 
After  a  march  of  sixteen  hours,  he  reaches  Naplous,  or  Napolose,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Bamaria.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautifbl  and  flourishing  of  the  Holy  I^nd.  It  stands 
in  a  hold  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves  and  rich 
i(ardens.    The  inhabitants,  about  10,000,  are  employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  extensive 
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country  around :  soap  is  the  chiof  staple.  Here  may  be  seen,  seemingly  well  authenticated, 
the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Eleaser,  and  of  Joshua,  cut  in  the  living  rock.  A  small  remnant 
ia  found  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  adhering  to  their  worship  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  to  their 
sacritice  of  the  ram,  and  to  their  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Before  proceeding  onward  tt)  the  fine  regions  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend 
towards  the  coast,  and  notice  some  prominent  features  which  it  presents.  Almost  in  a  line 
with  Napolose  occurred  Co;sarea,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Herod,  long  the  scat  of  Roman 
government,  and  where  Paul  made  his  eloquent  appeals  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.  During  its 
glory,  no  city  of  Palestine,  scarcely  any  of  Syria,  could  vie  with  Gmsarea.  Its  marble  pal- 
aces, theatres,  and  temples,  looking  towards  the  sea,  struck  with  astonishment  the  passing 
navigator.  Its  temple  rivalled  that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  its  games,  celebrated  every  five 
years,  attracted  a  concourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Plundered  by  Baldwin  in  1101, 
and  subjected  to  various  turns  of  war  and  fortune,  it  was  gradually  deserted ;  and  its  ma< 
terials  have  been  employed  in  the  ornament  of  modern  capitals.  Only  a  few  remnants  of 
marble  walls  and  some  porphyry  columns  remain  scattered  over  its  site. 

Quitting  the  ruins  of  Ca;sarea,  we  approach  the  heights  of  Carmcl,  which,  after  running 
fi)r  a  considerable  space  north-west,  terininato  in  a  rocky  promontory  about  2000  feet  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  grottoes,  once  occupied  as  cells 
and  ch-'-riels  by  the  austere  order  bearing  the  appellation  of  Carmelites.  A  very  few  still 
remain,  nho  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  Mahometans,  who  supply 
their  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  plantations  of  vines 
and  olives ;  and  on  the  top  are  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  monastery  erected  by  Helena. 

On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  partly  enclosed  by  Slount  Carmol,  is  Acre,  which  now 
ranks  first  in  political  importance  of  any  town  in  this  neighlMurhood.  Though  often  con- 
sidered as  Syrian,  its  position  within  the  domain  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  its  modern  relations, 
appear  to  attach  it  to  Palestine,  During  the  crusades,  it  exchanged  its  ancient  obscure  name 
of  Acron  for  that  of  Ptoleinais,  celebrated  as  a  scene  of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeat- 
ed change  of  masters  which  it  had  to  endure.  These  vicissitudes  reduced  it  almost  to  a 
desolate  state,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated  emir  Facardin  began  to  rebuild 
it.  In  later  times  it  became  the  capital  both  of  Daher  Omar  and  of  Djezzar  Pacha ;  and  this 
last  tyrant,  while  he  desolated  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  made  it  liis  pride  to  restore  nnd 
embellish  Acre.  It  became  still  more  famous  when  the  Turks,  fighting  behind  a  mere  garden 
wall,  but  guided  and  seconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  a  few  British  seamen,  set  bounds  to 
the  hitherto  irresistible  career  of  Napoleon,  and  forced  him  to  retrea'i,  to  Egypt.  Acre  is 
now  a  considerable  place,  though  its  streets,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  towns,  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  yet  Djezzar,  by  collecting  all  the  remains  of  Ciesarea  and  other  surrounding  ruined 
cities,  erected  the  most  elegant  mosque  and  the  finest  baths  that  exist  in  Syria.  More  use- 
fiil  works  are  those  of  o.  bazaar  and  .  r  ir  i'me  fountain  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  was 
much  wanted.  He  was  even  induced,  o;  luotives  the  urgent  policy  of  which  was  obvious, 
to  extend  to  commerce  some  measure  of  that  protection  which  was  elsewhere  withheld: 
still,  even  hero  it  was  severely  cramped  by  the  blind  cupidity  with  which  he  imposed  duties 
and  monopolies.  There  is,  however,  ii  coiisidcra'ulc  export  of  corn  and  cotton,  the  produce 
of  the  flf.t  and  fertile  plain  by  which  Acre  is  surrounded.  The  port,  though  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  importance,  in  consequence  of  being  partially  choked  up  with  sand,  has  been 
in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  is  the  best  on  any  part  of  tliis  coast. 

The  route  from  Acre  into  the  interior  is  across  the  delightful  plain  of  Zabulon,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  compares  to  the  finest  parts  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Kent.  On  the  other  side  is  Sephoury, 
anciently  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Palestine,  and  augmented  by  the  Romans  under  the 
appellation  of  Diocajsarea.  A  great  port  of  its  church,  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  in  the 
Holy  Land,  still  remains :  it  is  adorned  with  some  very  curious  ancient  paintings.  The  place 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village. 

Between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth  a  hilly  and  stony  tract  intervenes.  This  last  spot,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  early  residence  of  the  Saviour,  was  raised  to  considerable  importance  during 
the  crusades,  and,  after  falling  into  almost  total  decline,  was  rebuilt  by  Facardin,  and  enlarg- 
ed by  Daher  Omar.  It  now  contains  2000  or  3000  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  great 
ijoverty  under  Djezzar ;  but,  since  his  death,  have  enjoyed  some  tranquillity.  The  convent  ia 
large,  resembling  a  fortress,  and  almost  forming  a  little  town  by  itself.  It  contains  fourteen 
inmates,  usually  with  a  goal  many  visitants.  Nazareth  ranks  second  to  Jerusalem  among 
the  holy  places,  and  the  scenes  of  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Virgin  are 
carefully  pointed  out.  The  church,  composed  of  tlirce  naves,  is  very  handsome,  adorned 
with  magnificent  staircases,  and  two  beautiful  columns  of  oriental  granite.  The  most  vene- 
rated spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  tiie  descent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps,  y^he  natives  believe  that,  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they  may,  by  rubbing  tliemselves 
against  the  columns,  assuredly  olitAin  restoration  of  healtl'..  Hence  its  approaclies  are  con- 
tinually crowded  by  the  sufferers  under  this  distemper ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  venr 
Hnsafe  for  other  visitanta 
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Bast  from  Nazareth  u  Moanc  Tabor  (Jig.  553.),  a  grand  natural  feature,  rendered  doubly 

celebrated  by  the  transfiguration,  of 
which  it  has,  perhaps  erroneously, 
been  supposed  the  theatre.  It  is  a 
very  fine  hill,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  rising  so  gradually 
that  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback. 
On  the  top  is  a  circular  plain,  about 
a  furlong  in  length,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  when  it  formed  a  strong 
fortification ;  and  traces  of  this  wall 
are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
by  some  modem  travellers.  From 
the  summit  the  view  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, extending  over  the  richest 
and  most  picturesque  tracts  of  Judea ; 
the  plains,  the  hills,  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee;  the  mount  of  Gilboa  to  the  south,  a  high  narrow  ridge,  famous  for  the  signal 
triumph  of  the  Philistines ;  and  to  the  west,  towards  Nazareth,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  gifted  by  nature  beyond  any  other. 
Abandoned,  however,  to  oppression  and  misrule,  it  is  nowhere  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  it 
forms  one  vast  meadow  of  the  richest  pasture,  sustaining  only  a  few  scattered  herds,  guard- 
ed by  trembling  shepherds.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Barak ;  of 
that  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  of  many  great  encampments  formed  by  the  crusaders 
or  the  defenders  of  Palestine.  Near  its  northern  extremity  is  the  small  neat  village  of  Cana, 
celebrated  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  Both  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Richardson  here  observed  traces  of  the  custom  to  which  the  scripture  narrative  alludes,  of 
water  being  kept  in  large  jars  or  pots  made  of  the  compact  limestone  of  the  district. 

Alter  passing  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  we  enter 
the  fine  region  of  Galilee,  a  varied  and  fertile  scene,  extending  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  This  large  sheet  of  water,  traversed  by  tiie  Jordan  in  its  early  course, 
presents  a  diflerent  aspect  from  the  dreary  sea,  begirt  with  naked  rocks,  in  which  that  stream 
terminates.  Enclosed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  by  verdant  hills  sometimes  wooded  to  their 
summits,  it  presents,  on  a  greater  scale,  the  beauties  of  the  finest  lakes  of  England.  It  is 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  long,  five  or  six  broad ;  its  waters  clear  and  transparent,  with 
the  current  of  the  Jordan  visible  Uirough  them.  On  its  shores  were  once  many  prosperous 
and  flourishing  cities,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  only  one  which  retains  any  import- 
ance is  Tiberias,  a  Roman  city  founded  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
whose  name  it  bears.  Herod  made  it  a  splendid  city,  where  he  received  with  festive  pomp 
deputies  from  many  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  entertained  them  with  naval  games  upon  the 
lake.  Tiberias  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  rabbinical  university,  in  which  character  its 
fame  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  its  recent  and  Roman  origin,  the  Jews  still  account 
it  one  of  their  four  holy  cities;  Saphet,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  l^ing  the  other  ilitas.  As 
it  continues  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  unless  suitable  prayers  were  addressed  twice  a 
week  in  each  of  these  cities,  the  world  would  return  to  chaos,  a  just  ground  is  afforded 
to  solicit  the  contributions  of  all  the  wealthy  disciples  of  Moses  to  avert  such  a  dioaster. 
Tabaria  thus  retains  a  population  of  4000,  of  whom  a  large  projxDrtion  are  Jews.  The  present 
city  is  modern  and  Turkish ;  and  though  its  site  and  fortifications  havo  oxternally  a  grand 
and  imposing  aspect,  the  interior  is  very  poor,  and  a  great  part  of  it  deserted.  The  old  city, 
at  a  little  distance  south,  is  marked  by  many  fragments  of  walls  and  columns,  but  without 
any  definite  feature,  or  any  great  building  in  an  entire  state.  In  this  quarter  are  baths,  which 
retain  their  ancient  reputation.  Being  very  hot,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances,  they  are  found  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  and  eruptive  disc  -ds.  Remains  of 
other  great  cities  mo;  be  found  along  the  western  shore;  but  the  precise  positions  of  Caper- 
mum,  Chorazin,  a;id  Bethsaida,  remain  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  ascending  .o  the  high  regions  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  turning  somewhat  to  the  west- 
ward, we  find  the  town  of  SafSid  or  Saphet.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit ;  nor  is  it  till  the  time  of  the  urusades  that  it  begins  to 
figure  as  a  place  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  this  comparatively  late  origin,  the  Jews, 
influenced  by  its  being  the  seat  of  a  famous  university,  and  the  burial-place  of  some  of  their 
most  learned  rabbins,  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  sanctity  sometimes  exceeding  that  of  Jeru- 
alem  itself.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  150  years  ago,  it  was  inhabited  by  12,000  Jews. 
U  became  also  a  principal  seat  of  the  power  of  Daher  Omar,  who  founded  there  a  Mahom- 
etan college.  After  his  time  it  was  much  neglected,  and  Volney  represents  it  as  dwindled 
into  an  almost  deserted  hamlet.  Burcklmrdt,  however,  found  it  containing  600  houses,  built 
7a  several  small  hills,  in  a  high  and  commanding  situation. 
Vol.  n.  22*  8H 
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Retaming  eutwani  to  the  btnkii  of  the  Joidan,  the  general  level  of  the  eonntry  is  found 
continually  rising.  The  river  here  forma  a  flat  marshy  lake,  some  miles  in  circumference, 
called  at  present  Lake  Houle,  anciently  Julias,  or  Samachonitis.  This  upper  plain  of  the 
Jordan  ia  here  shut  in  to  the  north  by  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon,  tolled  Jebel  Sheik,  or  the 
Prince  Mountain,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Near  its  foot  is  situated  Panias,  wiiich  Herod,  after  embellishing  and  enlarging  it, 
called  CBsareapPhilippL  It  hoa  now  resumed  it3  original  name,  and  ia  sunk  into  a  small 
village,  though  situated  in  a  fine  elevated  country,  fertile  in  grain,  profusely  embellished 
with  plants  and  wild  flowers,  and  aboundiag  in  game.  Considenhle  architectural  remains 
distinguish  the  vicinity,  though  it  is  still  difficult  to  traue  the  magnifieerit  temple  er^ted  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Round  Pariiaa,  several  rivulets,  defending  fhm  Uie  de- 
clivities of  Jebel  Sheik,  unite,  and  form  the  Jordan.  To  the  east  of  all  these  countries  is  a 
territory  less  closely  attached  to  Palestine ;  that  of  the  Hauran,  called  anciently  tlie  country 
beyond  Jordan,  which  insensibly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  Desett,  and  be- 
comes identified  with  it  For  a  considerable  space,  however,  being  traversed  by  Itoimt 
Gilead,  it  continues  to  be  well  watered,  and  contains  a  great  extent  of  ground  well  fitted 
either  for  culture  or  pasturage.  At  present  it  suffers  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Arabs;  but  under  the  Roman  sway  it  appeare  to  have  been  prosperous  and  flourishing. 
Djerash  (the  ancient  Gerara),  Amman  (Philadelphia),  Bosra,  and  other  towns,  display  on  a 
great  scale  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  structures 
which  usually  adorned  a  classic  city.  The  remains  of  Gerasa  have  even  been  compared  to 
those  of  Palmyra. 

Sdbsect.  2. — Syria. 

After  passing-  the  northern  bourdary  of  Palestine,  we  enter  Syria,  a  great  kingdom, 
equally  famed  in  history,  and  presenting  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  same  natural  features: 
on  one  side  the  Mediterranean  coast  extending  north  and  west ;  the  high  mountam  chains 

Z parallel  to  it;  the  fine  intervening  valleys;  and  the  ^eat  desert  boundary  on  the  east 
ia  cannot  boast  an  equal  breadth  of  level  territory  ;  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect 
oat  a  pyramid,  of  which  Judea  is  the  base.    The  mountains,  however,  are  on  a  grander 
■cole.    Lebanon  (fig.  554.)  towers  to  a  height  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  aouthern  chains; 
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Kfl  snmmit  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  its  sides  still  presenting  the  remains  of  those 
majestic  codars  with  which  they  were  ancientiv  covered.  The  plains  of  Syria,  though 
narrower,  are  richer,  and  here  been  more  highly  cultivated ;  and  more  striking  contrasta 
have  thus  been  produced  between  the  extremes  of  civilized  and  savage  existence.  Her 
cities  have  always  outslione  thooe  of  the  neighbouring  countries;  her  capitals  of  Damascus 
and  Antioch  have  been  the  most  brilliant;  her  marts  of  commerce.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aleppo,  the 
most  flourishing  and  wealthy  of  any  I.^  the  west  of  Asia. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  natural  birriera  of  Syria,  she  has  always  with  difficulty  main- 
tained an  independent  political  existence .  The  early  kingdom  of  Damascus  is  best  known 
to  ud  by  its  wara  with  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Being  more  directly  on  the  road 
from  the  Euphrates,  it  was  abmrbed  earlier  into  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babyloa  Fol- 
lowing its  successive  destinies,  Syria,  after  the  death  of^  Alexander,  attained,  under  one  of 
the  heire  of  his  divided  empire,  a  separate  though  not  a  native  government  The  powerful 
and  warlike  monarchy  of  the  Seleucide  endured  until,  after  some  brilliant  eflbrts  and  with 
■ome  glory,  it  was  anmrbed  in  the  wide-spread  empire  of  Rome.  Syria  was  reduced  coni- 
pietelv  to  the  condition  of  a  province ;  but  it  formed  always  the  centre  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Asia,  and  Antioch  was  considered  the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  decay  of 
Bonte,  Syria  waa  early  occupied  by  the  Saracens ;  although,  as  subordinate  to  Palestine, 
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Tlrjuieitt  ?i  'jlRwti  Www  mado  by  the  cruBadera  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  handi. 
\  never  ait  imed  any  independent  aapoct,  and  at  last  fell  wholly  under  the  Mahometan  domi- 
i  nion.  For  the  last  three  centuries  it  has  continued  subject  to  the  Turks,  ex'sept  when  oiritated 
1  by  the  turbulent  ambition  of  some  of  the  pachas.  Real  independence  has  been  achieved 
,  only  in  a  certain  partial  de^rroe  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  alluded  to  as  inhabiting  tlie 
,  ruder  recesses  of  Lebanon,  and  who  there,  even  in  the  .ery  braom  of  despotism,  secure  by 
their  valour  thr  enjoyment  of  the  realities  as  well  f  s  thr  fJ.vTjh  of  liberty. 
i  S^ria»  divided  through  its  whole  lengtli  by  1  ibauon,  Ilka  u  Imge  tvAne,  is  formed  into  two 
<  portions,  eitirely  distinct;  one  bound^  by  !'«?  hwh^,  tiic  o'ih;v  br  die  desert.  Both  arc 
<| narrow  nd  fertile;  they  contain  many  great:  citiet.,  f..\th  anoicnt  uitd  modern.  Tyre  and 
'  Antioch,  in  the  maritime  district,  ore  pre-in>in^ti*'  tJiong  'he  for  n' - ;  while,  in  ;aodem 
j  t'mea,  the  interior  cities  of  Damascus  and  Ahppo  nava  preserved,  !/■  v  Tiired,  a  ruperior 
;  J)  jportonce.  A  grand  featuro  is  th"  Oiontea,  '  iiiih,  .-.Vlrj;  m-r  thi  sn'.iem  e  rtrenity  of 
f  Syria,  flown  behind  Lebanon  throug'  its  whoi>,.  isngtii,  until  it  turns  ::>  northern  po.nt,  and 
j  TOsses  by  Antioch  into  ihe  pi...  Perhaos,  howcv  ir,  it  injures  tlie  feitiiity  of  interior  Syria, 
by  receiving  and  convey isi;'  awoy  all  iiie  wuter.'i  ivliich  flov/  eastward  from  the  mountain, 
and  which  migLt  otherwise;  i<ive  spread  <)u.i,  and  watered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sandy 
i  desert 

We  shali  couimence  our  Kxal  survey  with  the  sou.hern  marj*in;>.  ftom  ir.  Here,  proceed- 
j  ing  from  .\cre,  under  which  puhalic  his  (»:''.  of  Syria  is  tstiil  c.ou.'prise'j,  we  come  at  once 
■;  upon  a  name  vfh\<:}<  revives  tliR  .iran'leat  re  '•oUections,  The  lit'lri  flsbi'jg  town  of  Sour,  or 
I  Tconr,  is  all  that  remains  of  ancient  Tyre  'J^.  556.).    M  'Vm  iin><>s  iiave  seen  the  dread 

8;\>i  nne  fuUi'led,  that  the  queen 
of  nations  siiould  become  a  rock,  on 
which  fishermen  were  to  dry  their 
nets.    The  accomplishment  of  that 
do<-;<i,  however,  has  been  modem; 
for  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades 
it  had  some  importance,  and,  what 
is  singular,  was  distinguished  by  its 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
It  was  under  the  Mahometan  sway 
that  its  ruin  was  completed.  Maun- 
drell  found  it  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.,  without  one  entire  hoi  se  left    Only  a  few  wretched  fishermen 
harboured  in  the  vaults,  and  plied  their  trade  on  tiiC  "^ky  coast    Of  late,  the  governments. 
i  which  had  their  seat  at  Beirout  and  Acre,  have  made  some  efforts  to  revive  Tyre.     A  few 
I  tolerable  houses  have  been  built  for  the  offices  uf  government ;  and  some  of  the  Maronites, 
j  Motoualis,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  have  been  induced  to  settle 
I  there,  and  to    ndertake  some  trade.     For  thiai,  scope  is  afforded  by  the  grain,  tobacco,  and 
I  dried  fij^s  which  are  grown  in  the  flat  and  somewhat  fertile  district  by  which  Tyre  is  sur* 
I  rounded.    The  grain  is  sent  to  the  islands ;  the  other  articles  find  a  market  in  Egypt.   Even 
}  under  this  faint  revival,  however,  Tyre  presents  no  image  that  can  recall  the  memory  of  its 
i  ancient  magnificence.    JoUiffe  heard  the  population  estimated  at  5000,  with  a  doubt  how- 
'ever,  which  id  strongly  confirmed  by  Turner,  who  does  not  think  it  can  contain  above  200 
houses,  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Motoualis.    The  harbour  can  now  admit  only 
boats.     There  are  traces  of  city  walls  about  a  mile  in  curcuit,  but  none  of  any  edifices  mort^ 
ancient  tiian  Christian  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  very  large  extent    A  priest  still  resides 
here,  bearing  the  pompous  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 
From  T3rre  we  proceed  northwards  by  a  very  flat  plain,  which  bemmes  continually  nar- 
rower till  *vp  arrive  at  Sidon  (Jig 
557.),  the  sister  city  of  PhoBnicia,  su 
perior,  it  is  said,   in  antiquity,  yet 
second  in  greatness  and  fame.  Though 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  lo  its 
ancient  name,  it  has  never  suffered  ?o 
total  a  downfall.  A  considerable  trade 
is  still  maintained  by  th-  export  n*" 
silk,  and  also  of  cotton,  the  spin>>'  ^ 
of  which  employs  a  Considerable  nin- 
ber  of  inhabitants.    Sidon  forms  the 
principal  port  by  which  is  carried  on 
'"^°°*  the  maritime  coh.mercp  of  Damascus, 

,''  L,.  jtttOBB  the  mountains.  The  \<  i  .tioIli*,  of  which  the  ancient  harbo  \  was  composed. 
are  now  entirely  destroyed,  thoug'.i  boi  ^  if  those  huge  stones  which  filled  their  entire 
breadth,  may  still  be  seen  lying  on  th.*  s:  ■  %ide,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  dirty  and  il, 
built,  contains  from  5000  to  7000  inhab  uuiU 
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NoithwordB  fh>m  Soide,  the  level  plain  of  PhoDnicia  ceases.  Lebanon,  here  towering  t« 
its  loftiest  height,  throws  down  its  branches  to  the  sea,  between  which  only  deep  and  nar- 
row vidleys  intervene.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  power  of  the  Druses,  that  remarkable  people, 
who  have  been  already  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  Their  capital,  or,  at  least, 
the  resif^ence  of  their  prince  or  emir,  is  at  Oair-el-Kamar,  merely  an  extensive  rough  vil- 
lage, with  ftom  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  serai  or  palace,  which  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Their  most  important  town  is  Beirout,  the  ancient  Bery  tus,  now  almost 
wholly  in  their  poMession.  The  mountains  here  enclose  a  fine  plain,  covered  with,  mulberry, 
trees,  on  which  is  reared  the  finest  silk  in  Syria.  Its  export,  and  that  of  cotton,  cause  some 
trade  at  Beirout,  and  support  a  population  which  Volney  and  Jollifie  estimate  at  6000. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  is  Esbele,  called  by  Europeans  Gibole,  or  Djebail ; 
names  which  recall  at  once  the  Bybloe  of  the  Greeks,  and  Uie  Gebal,  whose  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  Ezekiel,  were  the  calkers  of  Tyre.  This  place  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Adonis,  whose  beauty  and  tragical  history  gained  for  him  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  classic  mythology.  About  a  mile  from  Esbele  flows  the  Ibrim,  the  ancient  Aaonis, 
the  periodical  reddening  of  whose  waters,  "supposed  with  blood  of  Thanmiuz  yearly  wound- 
ed," gave  occasion  to  a  wild  and  fantastic  Phoenician  festival.  The  circuit  of  the  walls, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  was  traced  by  Pococke,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  church 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  must  have  been  built  in  the  fourtli  or  fifth  century :  Volney 
reckons  6000  inhabitants. 

Behind  Djebail  is  the  hilly  district  of  Kesrouan,  a  lower  and  extended  branch  of  Lebanon, 
on  which  the  Maronites  have  formed  their  establishment  Considerably  in  the  interior,  uid 
far  up  the  ascent  of  Lebanon  itself,  is  the  monastery  of  Kannobin,  the  residence  of  thohr 

Etriarch.  It  consists  merely  of  a  number  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rock,  th:  hrgoa;.  of  which 
8  been  excavated  into  a  tolerably  handspnc  chapel.  Beneath  rolls  a  river  between  two 
very  high  ridges  of  pineH^vered  mountains ;  so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and  romantic.  The 
ascending  rood  becomes  continually  more  wild  and  rugged,  with  numerous  cascades  dashing 
jown  the  rocks;  yet  a  few  villages  still  occur,  delightftilly  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  of  olive  and  mulberry.  At  length  the  inhabited  part  of  Lebanon  is  terminated  by  a 
Carmelite  convent,  dedicated  to  St  Sergius,  which,  in  summer,  forms  a  cool  and  delightfiil 
retirement ;  but  the  rigours  of  winter  compel  the  monks  to  remove  to  Tripoli. 

Although,  however,  human  habitations  be  passed,  the  wonders  of  the  mountain  are  not 
yet  exhausted ;  for  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  its  highest  summits,  is  found  the  small  but  pre- 
cious remnants  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  About  fifteen  large  old  trees  alone  survive  of  that 
mighty  forest,  which  recalls  so  many  sacred  and  poetical  ideas.  The  trunks  are  ample,  one 
of  them  measuring  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference;  but  they  soon  part  into  several  limbs, 
which  rise  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  space,  till  they  begin  to  extend  horizontally. 
The  foliage  is  wide-spreading,  like  that  of  the  oak.  The  wood  is  fragrant  and  white,  but 
not  materially  unlike  common  timber.  The  young  cedars,  which,  witli  the  old,  form  a  grove 
of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  appear  to  be  c|uite  of  an  inferior  race,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ftom  the  pines  with  which  they  are  mtermixed.  Although  the  remnant  be  so 
small,  yet  Volney,  in  pronouncing  the  view  to  be  wholly  unworthy  the  fatigue  of  reaching 
it,  appears  rather  insensible  not  only  to  the  influence  of  associations,  but  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  traveller  discovers  on  this  route.  An  ascent  of  three  hours  ream  the 
cedars  brings  him  to  the  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Lebanon,  whence  he  discovers  all  the 
'nried  aspect  of  its  mountain  regions ;  the  rich  plains  at  its  feet,  and  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  point,  however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  which  lose  their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their 
branches  sidewise,  have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks. 

From  Djebail  the  road  leads  close  along  the  sea,  here  bordered  by  the  rocks  of  the  Kes- 
rouan, which  shoot  up  into  forms  the  most  varied  and  picturesque.  Nothing  is  passed  except, 
a  paltry  village,  called  Batroun,  or  Patrone,  and  a  finely  situated  convent  of  the  Greek 
Catholics,  called  Belmont  At  length  the  route  opens  upon  the  plain  of  Trifmli,  stretching 
far  to  the  north,  and  one  of  the  most  extended  and  fertile  in  all  Syria.  At  its  entrance  \a 
fo'ind  1  'poll,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  of  this  wide  mari- 
\mi:  phin,  readiing  nearly  to  the  northern  limit  of  Syria,  A  mountain  chain,  indeed,  con- 
tinued from  Lebanon,  still  runs  through  the  interior,  yiorallel  to  the  sea,  but  neither  so  broad 
nor  so  Mti'y.  It  is  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Ansarians.  The  plain  along  the  sea  is  broader 
there  than  in  any  part  r"  Pa:^;stine  or  the  ancient  Phoenicia.  This  plain  is  well  watered, 
covered  with  rich  pastv  ;,  and  witli  extensive  groves  of  mulberry,  orange,  and  other  valua- 
ble trees.  Notwitlistauding  these  na^iral  advantages,  it  has,  we  know  not  why,  been 
neglected,  havin<f  never  contained  a  capital  city,  or  been  chosen  as  the  central  seat  of  any 
of  the  kingdoms  established  in  S"ri&.  Even  the  pachalic  into  which  it  was  ibrmed  haa 
of  late,  according  to  tlie  alternations  of  power  aud  influence,  been  merged  into  those  of 
Acre  and  Damasc  us. 

Tripoli  is  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  contain  15,900  inhabitants,  about  a  third  of  whom 
are  Catholic  Christians.    Ii  is  one  of  Iho  few  Turkish  towns  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
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neatncai,  tho  houm  being  in  general  tolerably  built,  and  of  good  stone.  !t  is  said  *e  have 
been  originally  founded  b^  three  lucoessive  colonies  flrom  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus ;  whenot 
the  GreelcB  called  it  Tnpoli,  or  three  cities.  Some  of  tne  lower  branches  of  Lebanon 
aj^roach,  and  enclose  round  it  a  triangular  valley,  covered  with  the  flnent  gardens  and  firuit 
trees.  The  situation  is  thus  not  only  beautifiil,  but  happily  formed  to  command  the  advan> 
tages  of  every  climate.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  subject  to  fever,  in  consequence  o[ 
inundations  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growtli  of  the  mulberry  trees.  Under 
the  crusaders  this  city  was  governed,  with  the  title  of  count,  by  Bertrand,  son  of  Ravniond 
of  Toulouse.  Six  luge  towers,  which  had  been  built  for  its  defence,  still  rvinain ;  but  no 
fine  ancient  edifices.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  before  the  last  war  was  ohiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Its  exports  consist  of  raw  silk,  soap,  and  some  spongeii  which  are 
collected  on  the  sea-shore.  The  harbour  is  tolerable,  and  the  marina,  or  port,  bhabited  by 
Greek  sailors  and  shipwrights,  forms  a  little  town  by  itself. 

About  forty  miles  north  of  Tripoli  is  Tortosa,  or  Tortousa,  once  a  very  strong  city,  show- 
ing still  the  remains  of  two  walls  hidf  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  inner  of  which  is  fifty 
feet  high.    It  contains  also  a  beautiful  church  of  the  Corinthian  order.    Nearly  opposite  to 

Tortosa  is  the  island  of  Rouad 
088  (Jig,  558.),  the  ancient  Ara. 

dus,  the  Arad  of  Scripture, 
whence  Tyre  is  said  to  have 
drawn  her  mariners.  It  is  a 
mere  naked  rock,  in  which  th« 
spring  of  water  by  which  the 
inhabitants  were  anciently  sup. 
plied  can  no  longer  be  disco* 
vered;  but  its  position  pro> 
tected  it  fh>m  the  despotism 
of  the  princes  on  the  continent, 
and  drew  to  it  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants,  to  accommodate 
UUad  of  Roiud.  whom  the  houses  Wo;    raised 

to  a  surprising  height.  Only 
a  fbw  strong  masses  of  wall,  and  numerous  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  attest  the  former  ex* 
istence  of  this  thriving  commercial  state. 

In  journeying  to  Latakia,  a  few  striking  objects  present  themselves;  such  are  the  strontr 
castle  of  Merkab,  seated  on  a  hill,  and  aoout  half  a  mile  in  circumference ;  the  village  of 
Banias,  which  scarcely  presente  any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Balanea ;  Jebilee,  the 
ancient  Gabala,  e<iually  poor  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Much  gi  'ater  importance  be- 
longs to  Latakia  itself^  the  ancient  Laodicea,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  the  port  of 
Antioch.  Its  trade  consisted  in  exporting  to  Egypt  the  fine  wines  for  which  the  district 
was  celebrated.  At  present,  this,  being  a  branch  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan 
religion,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  tobacco.  The  returns  are  made  f^hipf*^  in  rice.  The 
port  is  now  small,  as  the  Turks  have  allowed  it,  in  n  great  measure,  to  choke  up ;  but  it  is 
still  the  most  secure  of  any  on  the  coast.  It  is  3ri  d  that  twenty  years  ago,  Latakia  was  a 
very  flourishing  place,  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  had  nearly  supplanted 
Scanderoon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo;  but  of  late  it  has  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  that  mis- 
government  which  extends  over  all  this  (quarter. 

We  have  now  traced  the  maritime  plain  of  Syria,  till  it  touches  on  that  of  Antioch,  which 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  we  shall  consider  in  combination 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  beginning  afresh  at  th?  south;  to 
survey  the  great  plain  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lebanon,  and  bordering  immediately 
on  the  desert,  which  forms  Eastern  Syria. 

But  before  reaching  this  second  division,  a  striking  feature  claims  our  attention.  In  cnes* 
ing  from  Sidon  to  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  great  mountain  appears  separated  into  two 
parallel  portions,  distinguished  by  the  ancients  as  Lilxinus  and  Anti-Libanus.  These  enclose 
between  them  a  brood  valley,  anciently  called  Coelosyria,  or  tlie  hollow  Syria;  by  the 
modems  it  is  named  the  Valley  of  Beka.  The  reflection  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  renders 
it  intensely  hot ;  but  it  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  yields  abundantly  either  pasturage  (X 
grain,  according  to  the  industry  of  the  occupants.  Of  late,  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  in- 
toads  of  the  Arabs,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
and  converted  great  tracts  of  this  fine  territory  into  a  des&rt  This  valley  presents,  how- 
ever, one  grand  and  important  feature,  the  mins  of  Banlbec. 

Baalbec  is  situated  at  the  northern  head  of  this  grert  valley,  near  to  where  the  two  Le- 
banons,  unitintr  together,  close  in  above  its  terminatior  From  a  town  of  f  Osn,  importance, 
it  bos  dwindled  into  a  decayed  village,  containing  not  "ore  than  1000  or  1200  inhabitants. 
3ut  Baalbec  is  fiunous  for  a  moss  of  classic  ruins,  whir*~,  those  of  Palmyra  excepted,  nothing 
in  Asia  can  rival.    At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  lofty  walls  and  rich  columns  indicate 
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the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  priacipal  gate,  obetructcu  by  stones  and  rubbish,  e$ten 
into  a  court  180  feet  in  diameter,  strewed  witli  broken  columns,  mutilated  capitals,'and 
various  iVagments;  around  it  is  a  row  of  mined  edifices  which  display  all  the  ornamentf  of 
the  richest  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  another  gate  introduces  the  spectator  to 
the  view  of  a  still  more  extensive  range  of  ruins.  The  court  here  is  enclosed  by  chambers, 
seven  of  which  may  bo  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings.  It  is  difficult  to  discove* 
their  use;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the  admiration  excited  by  the  heauiy  of  the  pilasters, 
the  richness  of  the  entabWture,  the  large  foliago  of  the  capitals,  and  the  sculpture  of  wild 

i)lants  with  which  they  were  ornamented.  At  the  end  of  this  court  appears  the  grandest 
bature  of  the  edifice :  six  lofty  solitary  columns,  formerly  the  peristyle  of  the  chief  shrine 
10  which  all  the  rest  of  this  temple  was  only  subordinate.  The  square  marked  out  by  their 
fcundations  is  said  to  be  :268  feet  long,  and  246  wide.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  56  feet 
high  and  21  in  circumference ;  their  entire  height  71  or  72  feet  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  To  the  left  is  a  smaller 
temple,  the  walls  of  which,  and  the  peristyle,  composed  of  thirty-lbur  columns,  are  still 
entire.  After  passing  over  trunks  of  columns,  ruined  walls,  and  other  obstacles,  the  gate' 
may  be  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  interior,  now  roofless;  but  instead  of  the  grand 
tpectacle  of  a  prostrate  and  adoring  people,  and  of  sacrifices  offered  by  a  multitude  of  priests, 
the  lig[ht  of  heaven  shows  only  a  chaos  of  ruins  covered  with  dust  and  weeds.  Nature  and 
barbarism  have  combined  in  demolishing  this  noble  fabric.  When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited 
it  in  1751,  there  were  standing  nine  columns  of  the  great  temple :  Volney  found  only  six ; 
Opd  of  the  small  temple  thev  found  twenty-eight,  he  only  twenty.  These  have  been  partly 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1751,  partly  undermined  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of 
the  iron  cramps,  by  which  the  several  blocks  composing  the  columns  are  so  closely  held  to- 
gether as  not  to  leave  room  for  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Of  these  blocks,  now  lying  on  tiie 
ground,  some  are  of  enormous  dimensions ;  three  of  58,  one  of  69  feet  long.  The  natives, 
astonished  at  the  power  by  which  these  fVogmcnts  have  been  transported,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  edifice  to  genii  actmg  under  the  orders  of  king  Solomon.  It  is  customary  in  these 
countries  to  refer  every  great  work  to  that  prince ;  and  Volney,  with  some  reason,  derides 
the  idea  of  his  having  erected  a  Corinthian  temple ;  preferring  on  good  grounds  the  tradi* 
tion  which  refers  the  erection  of  this  noble  structure  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  conceived  that  he  clearly  discovered,  under  the  Grecian  orders,  a 
trace  of  Jewish  foundations;  in  which  case  Baalbec  would  form  a  very  natural  position  ibr 
the  "house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  on  which  Solomon  best'^wed  so  miich  cost  and  care; 
and,  when  accident  and  time  had  demolished  it,  the  new  edifio  might  have  been  built  upon 
its  site. 

After  traversinjf  all  the  branches  of  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  borde-  -'"  "'•ria,  we  arrive  at 
the  noble  plain  of  Damascus.    The  environs  of  this  city  rank  as  th  .dise  of  the  East 

Ranges  of  hills,  branching  off  from  the  high  chains  of  Lebanon,  enc.uoe  ''.,  and  pour  down 
numerous  waters,  which  unite  in  forming  the  boasted  Abana  and  Pharper  of  the  ancients. 
These  waters,  indeed,  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  desert  boundary  on  the  eacl,  where  they 
are  soon  evajwrated  in  a  large  lake ;  but  before  reaching  it,  they  irrigate  every  portion  of  the 
riain  and  even  of  the  city,  and  communicate  to  the  former  its  matchless  beauty  and  fertility. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  which  has  had  a  longer  duration.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  ex- 
istence of  Damascus  has  been  recorded,  a.id  always  as  a  great  capital  It  is  named  in  the 
history  of  Abndiam ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  wara  with  the  kings  of  Israel ;  it  has  survived  all 
the  variety  of  desolating  revolutions  which  have  passed  over  this  part  of  Asia.  Under  the 
Turkish  empire  it  has  mair.tained  a  high  importance,  being  on  the  route  of  the  great  cara> 
vans  to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turks  esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  "  gate  of  t^e  Caaba." 
This  causes  not  only  an  immense  resoil,  but  a  great  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful 
to  combine  with  the  pious  objects  of  their  journey.    Dama='''  Jt  the  manufacture  of 

sword-blades  for  which  it  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages;  but  .  >  ^ull  considerable  fabrics 
of  silk  and  cotton;  and  the  fruits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  prepared  into  sweet- 
meats, are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.  It  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Syria ; 
a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pachas,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  their  territory  has  assumed  an  improved  and  cultivated  aspect, 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  condition  of  that  of  Acre.  Damascus  is  built  of 
brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  like  those  of  all  o*hor  rurkish  cities,  the  people 
reserving  their  magnificence  for  the  interior  courts  and  palaces.  The  great  mosque,  of 
which  Europeans  can  obtain  only  stolen  glances,  is  very  splendid,  and  the  bazaar  has  no 
lival  in  the  East  for  convenience  and  beauty.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running 
through  them,  which  idTord  plentifully  the  ^reat  eastern  luxury  of  water.  Many  of  the 
coftee-houses 

ilioke  excursions  into  the  environs  of  the  city,  adorned  with  numberless  gardens,  ai.d  to  thd 
"plain  of  roses,"  covered  with  that  beautiful  flower  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Hebrew  name 
of  Damascus,  or  Demesk,  is  not  now  knowu  to  the  Orientals,  who  call  it  Sham,  or  El  Sham. 


(s  are  built  on  the  banks,  and  the  Turk  enjoys  the  luxury  of  smoking  and  sipping 
hile  the  Cool  stream  is  flowing  at  his  feet.    The  delight  of  the  ilamnsernes  is  to 
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The  inhabitanUi  unountin?  to  about  100,000,  have  a  bad  reputation  in  the  East,  where  Sham 
Shoumi,  "  the  wicked  Danuaceno,"  hai)  OTen  pancd  into  a  proverb ;  but  perbapa  the  alliter- 
ation may  have  had  aoino  ahtro  in  promoting  ita  currency. 

Almoat  all  the  remainder  oF  t'  e  plain  of  Eaatom  Syria  is  watered  by  the  Orontei,  in  ita 
icnir  coune  from  louth  io  north  t  lonff  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Thouf^h  it  naa  not.  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  that  of  Dai  wacus,  >t  ia  vet  well  fitted  fbr  grain  and  poaturogo,  and  anciently 
produced  thoiii  in  abundance.  Ii^  niodern  times,  from  its  exposure  to  the  plundering  Araba, 
siFimst  whom  the  rovemment  has  not  enerf^  to  defend  it,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned.  On  this  route,  however,  occur  |\<  <>  celebrated  cities,  still  not  wholly  deserted. 
Th'^  '  "10.  about  100  milns  north  of  Damascus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Emesa. 
It  .«.  >  vo  .  .  -able  place  under  tiio  Roman  empire,  having  acquired  notoriety,  though  not 
tfWy.  nt  h  uirth>p!ace  of  Heliofrabalus.  At  present,  unly  a  fourth  of  its  site  is  occupied; 
HQi!  ..le  place  is  noted  merely  for  some  antiquities  of  inferior  importance.  Forty  miles 
&rther  north  is  Hamah,  once  supposed  to  be  tho  ancient  Apemea,  but  which  Pococke  seems 
to  have  proved  to  represent  Epiphania.  That  traveller  found  in  it  no  coins  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  Hamah,  which  Volncy  reckoned  at  only  4000,  is  suppooed 
by  Burckhardt  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  They  subsist  chiefly  by  supplying  the  wanta 
of  the  Arabs,  who  roam  over  >ho  vast  desert  to  the  cost  as  &r  as  the  Euphrates.  Thesa 
freebooters  are  dote  '•  I  u  usuni  violent  procecdin^fs,  partly  by  a  tacit  convention, 

but  more  eflt-'-tually  by  r  body  of  300  or  4U0  horse,  stationed  here  fur  that  purpose  by  the 
Pacha  of  Damascus.  Famieh,  called  by  Burckhardt  Kalaat-el-Medyhr,  is  a  mere  village, 
with  an  old  castle,  contaiaing  all  thnt  remains  of  tho  real  Apamea.  Thin  spot,  where  uie 
kings  of  Syria  once  maintained  •'JOO  elcpluuits  and  30,000  horses,  is  now  so  marshy  and 
inundated,  that  it  can  scarcely  support  a  few  buflalocs.  Yolney  allows  it  2000  ihhabitanta. 
It  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  a  considerable  lake  abounding  with  fish. 

As  the  Orontes  approaches  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
range  of  roountai  <  -,  which  reduces  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  miles  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  I'his  valley,  inundated  during  the  summer,  yields  fine  pasture.  Burck- 
hardt there  found  the  village  of  Hoaehu,  containing  about  140  houses;  and  &rtl>  r  down, on 
the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo,  is  the  large  but  dirty  town  of  Shogger,  or  3hoggle. 

That  we  may  visit  Palmyra  before  quitting  the  Orontes,  we  must  make  an  excursion  into 
the  depth  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward.  The  traveller  sets  out 
from  the  small  village  of  Hassia,  to  the  south  of  Hems.  Ho  finds  himself  on  a  great  naked 
plain,  where  the  8tunt>  J  shrubs  afford  but  a  scanty  browsing  to  the  antp^opo.  At  tho  di»> 
tance,  however,  of  every  three  or  four  hours  of  marc'  -cur  little  villaf{<.is  rather  clus- 
tera  of  huts,  where  rest  inay  be  obtained :  Sodoud,  Houarein,  Karntein.  1  m  the  last 
place  Palmyra  can  be  reached  only  by  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  over  a<  xpansc  of 
uninterrupted  desert  When  this  weary  route  has  been  passed,  the  hills,  otch  havo 
hitherto  run  in  parallel  lines  about  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  close  in,  and  form  a 
narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  on  whose  sides  appear  a  '  '  ?r  of 
tombs.  At  length  the  valley  opens,  and  the  eye  is  struck  with  a  most  amazing  cxieit  of 
ruins,  covering  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert;  behind  which,  towards  the  Euphrat(<!>. 
stretched  a  level  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  any  object  manifesting  eithi  r 
life  or  motio-'  Iti  this  surprising  scene,  the  front  view  presents  a  range  of  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, occupying  a  Bfmcn  of^more  tiian  a  mile,  and  behind  which,  crowds  of  othir  edifices 
appear  in  dim  perspect!  c.  The  grandest,  ana  also  the  most  entire  structure,  is  that  called 
'i.n  Temple  )f  the  Sii  The  court  of  this  temple  has  a  wall  nearly  complete,  in  which 
ap/  ar  twelve  noble  w<  aows.  Behind  rise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itself,  almost  wholly 
composed  of  magnificent  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns  (Jig.  559.)  supporting  a  rich  enta- 
blature, which  has,  partially  at  least, 
C60  .^.'^I^Bl  resisted  the  injuries  of  time.     Tho 

eastern  gateway,  on  which  all  the 
resources  of  Grecian  art  ha"e  been 
lavished,  is  still  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
Btate.  A  noble  arch,  farther  to  the 
right,  forms  the  commencement  of  a 
truly  superb  colonnade,  which,  even 
in  Its  shattered  and  broken  state,  may 
be  traced  to  the  distance  of  4000  feet 
The  vacuities  left  by  the  fallen  columns 
,  open  a  view  to  the  other  ruins;  and 

the  remains  of  magnificent  structures 
are  seen  though  the  intercolumniations.  Sometimes  a  group  of  three  or  Four  columns,  stand- 
jig  entire,  indicates  some  grand  edifice,  of  which  they  are  all  that  is  left  But  besides  these 
rums,  firom  which  definite  indications  may  be  drawn,  n  yngt  number  of  scattered  coiumna 
vever  ijie  plain,  some  with  and  some  without  their  entablatures ;  and  the  ,:<;round  is  every 
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where  strewed  wiUi       ken  pillars,  scattered  capitals,  defkoed  •culpiuret,  and  large  marblo 
friunnents,  all  lyin^         rata  in  the  dust 

The  earlv  and  hig  mportance  of  Palmyra^  or  Tadmor,  uppoat*  evidently  derived  fh)m  it| 
being  the  cnanni  >  by  which  Indian  commodities  nassed  across  the  desert  to  the  countries  of 
the  west  Solomon,  who  occupied  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  is  reported  as  its 
(bunder ;  but  was  probablv  attracted  by  the  wealth  which  commerce  had  already  drawn  to 
this  desolate  spot  The  historical  greatness  of  Palmyra,  however,  began  only  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  when  the  spirited  and  high-minded  Zenobia  ventured  to  establish  it  as  an  inae> 

S indent  kingdom,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  issue  of  thia 
aring  attempt  was  fktal ;  Zenobia  was  carried  in  chains  to  Rome ;  and  Palmyra  never 
again  recovered  its  prosperity.  At  present,  beneath  those  hallowed  monuments  of  a 
polished  people  are  seen  about  thirty  mud-walled  cottages ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  poor 
m  the  extreme,  obtain  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a  few  detached  spots,  and  feeding  some 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  Two  small  tepid  sti-cams,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  tre« 
verse  the  ruins,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sand,  might  to  ancient  industry  have  afiorded  fkcili* 
ties  for  considerable  culture. 

Another  portion  of  Syria  still  remains,  which  has  long  been  preeminent  over  the  rest  in 
power  and  commerce.  It  constitutes  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  a  sort  of  division  which  we 
tuive  not  much  regarded,  but  which  here  coincides  with  that  formed  by  nature.  The  vast 
mountain  chain  which  has  hitherto  crossed  Syria  from  north  to  south,  sinks  gradually,  until 
it  entirely  disappeara ;  but  the  mighty  range  of  Taurus,  proiecting  IVom  Asia  Minor,  nai 
crossing  towards  the  Euphrates,  here  forms  the  northern  bounaary  of  Syria.  It  leaves,  how- 
ever, an  interval  of  luxuriant  plains  and  groves,  which  long  rendered  this  region  the  pride 
of  Syria,  and  the  chosen  scat  of  pomp  ana  pleasure.  Antiocb,  both  under  the  Greek  kings 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  celebrated  as  the  gay  capital  of  the  East  Under  tua 
Turkish  goven     ont  it  has  yielded  precedence  to  a  rival  of  later  origin. 

Aleppo,  the  modern  capital  of  Syria,  is,  as  it  v.ere,  only  an  outpost  of  that  country,  and 
half  belongs  to  the  desert.  From  a  number  of  low  hills,  however,  which  surround  the  city 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  streams  descend,  nhich  water  tiie  chalky  soil  of  the  environs,  and 
enable  them  to  be  formed  into  those  beautiful  gardens,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  studiously  surround  their  cities.  Those  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  filled  with  fruit  trees,  of 
which  the  pistachio  is  the  special  boast.  The  city  has  some  marks  of  antiquity,  though  none 
of  them  striking,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Benea.  It  is  built  on  several  hills, 
above  which  are  seen  towering  numerous  minarets  and  domes  which  command  a  delighUbl 
prospect,  especially  ^o  the  eye  fatigued  with  the  monotony  of  the  brown  and  parched  plains 
that  stretch  around.  Aleppo  is  very  populous ;  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  there  for  many  yean, 
reckons  the  number  at  S^,000,  ana  is  probably  more  to  be  depended  on  than  other  early 
travellers,  who  raise  it  to  nearly  300,000.  Volney,  on  the  otner  hand,  calculating  that 
Aleppo  does  not  stand  on  more  ^ound  than  Marseilles  or  Nantes,  and  that  the  houses  have 
only  one  story,  reduces  the  estimate  to  about  100,000 ;  but  these  data  seem  too  vague  to 
stand  against  the  positive  and  careflil  calculations  of  other  travellera.  Seetzen  has  lately 
assigned  160,000;  but  whether  that  number  result  flrom  a  decline  in  the  place,  or  a  different 
mode  of  estimate,  may  admit  of  question.  Aleppo  is  generally  accounted  the  third  city  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  greatness  it  owes  to 
the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  it  is  most  flivourably  situated,  in  front  of  Syria, 
and  in  close  vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Pereia.  It  is  also  a  rendezvous  for  pil- 
grims fh)m  all  these  countries  to  Mecca.  Although  it  contains  no  grand  monuments,  nor 
even  any  very  magnificent  modem  edifices,  it  is  yet  reckoned  the  neatest  and  best  built  of 
the  Turkish  cities.  At  least  its  streets  have  tho?"  negative  qualities  which  are  almost  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  an  Eastern  city.  They  rre  less  narrow,  less  dirtv,  and  the  walls, 
built  of  a  species  of  white  stone,  have  not  quite  so  gU^my  an  aspect  The  society  is  dso 
represented  as  displaying  more  of  toleration  and  uriNinii.y  than  that  of  other  Mahometan 
cities.  This  may  be  eniefly  owing  to  the  many  straijgen],  of  all  religions,  who  are  attracted 
by  its  commerce ;  since  the  Christian  population  alone  is  reckoned  at  31,000,  and  the  Jew- 
ish at  5000.  A  violent  principle  of  schism  had,  however,  always  subsisted  between  the 
janissaries  on  one  side,  and  the  pacha  with  his  adherents  on  the  other.  While  the  Ottoman 
power  remained  entire,  the  latter  easily  maintained  their  predominance,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  jai.  saries  was  vented  in  occasional  tumult  or  impotent  growling.  In  1804.  however, 
afler  a  somewhat  bloody  contest  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  mastera  of  the  city. 
Aleppo  thus,  like  Algien  and  Tunis,  became  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a  turbulent  soldiery. 
It  sufiered,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  janissaries  preserved  a  good  police,  and  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  systematically  extorting  as  much  money  as  possible  firom  the  inha* 
Intanta.  Each  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  purchase,  at  a  high  rate,  the  protection  of  a 
janissary,  and  having  paid  this  price  he  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining  pio. 


Within  ihe  last  14  years  Aleppo  has  been  visited  by  a  calamity  of  the  most  dreadful 
nature,  which  has  rendered  its  future  existence  as  a  city  problematical.    On  the  night  of 
Vofc  n.  23  21 
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the  13th  of  Aiiguat,  1822,  not  only  the  city  itacif,  bet  overy  town  tnd  village  in  tho  pocholle, 
were  ahaken  ainioat  to  pieces  by  an  earthquaki  "i  >ch  voi  felt  iVoin  Diarbekir  to  Cyprua. 
fho  moat  appalling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  hotk  '  f  '»iat  dreailfui  night;  the  awflil  darkp 
noss,  the  quick  repetition  of  the  moat  violent  shiKJcs,  the  crash  of  tailing  walla,  the  ahriek% 
the  groans,  the  accents  of  agony  atid  dosnair,  with  which  the  city  resounded.  Twenty  thou 
■and  persons  are  Ruppoaed  to  havu  been  Killed,  and  the  satn*  number  bruised  and  maimed 
Those  who,  amid  mlling  houses,  through  heapa  of  rubbish,  and  stumbling  over  dead  bodies 
iuocecdcd  in  reaching  the  open  fields,  found  themselves  destitute  oven  of  food  and  Mheltor.  Ex 
posed  to  a  tropical  sun  and  to  nightly  damps,  and  scantily  fed,  a  largo  proportion  became  a  pre) 
to  disease ;  and  even  the  liberal  subscription  collected  in  London  for  the  sufliirers  proved  a  very 
inadequate  relief  It  has  been  supposed  that  Aleppo  would  never  again  rear  its  head,  and 
that  its  commerce  would  bo  removed  to  Bmyma.  But  its  site  possesses  advantages  whici 
cannot  be  transferred  el«ewhere,  and  which  must  always,  it  ahould  seem,  occasion  the  exist 
ence  of  a  great  city  in  this  part  of  Syria. 
The  remaining  cities  in  tfie  pachalio  of  Aleppo  present  onlv  ftint  traeea  of  that  grandeur 

by  which  they  were  formerly  distin* 
guiahed.  Antioch  (Jig.  060.X  or  An* 
takia  the  ancient  queen  of  the  East, 
ia  only  a  poor,  ill-built,  little  townj 
containing,  according  to  Colonel 
Squire,  not  more  than  11,000  inhabit* 
ants.  This  city  waa  built  by  Antiochua 
and  Scleucua  Nicanor,  and  was  th« 
capital  of  the  Oreco-Svrian  dynasty. 
Under  Rome  its  wealth  and  uistinc* 
tlon  were  still  further  augmented; 
and  it  became,  at  an  earlv  period,  the 
■eat  of  the  most  flourishing  of  th« 
Christian  churches.  In  (he  great 
cruuding  expedition,  Antioch  waa 
the  first  place  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians ;  and  it  continued  a  main  centre  of  theur  power  till  1269,  when  it 
waa  taken  by  Bibars,  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  All  the  furv  of  Mahometan  bigotry  was  thea 
let  loose  upon  a  city  long  supposed  a  main  bulwark  of  the  Christian  power.  Its  churche% 
accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  those  edifice^ 
once  the  boast  of  Asia,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Aleppo,  under  Moslem  aus^'icea^ 
became  the  cmpori  im  and  capital  of  Syria ;  and  Antioch  soon  sunk  into  insignificance.  For 
the  reason  above  s^nted,  scarcely  a  remnant  is  left  of  those  structures  which  rendered  it  the 
pride  of  the  East  The  most  remarkable  object  is  a  portion  of  the  citv  wall,  which  hu 
resisted  so  many  disasters,  and  even  earthquakes.  It  ia  of  great  stren|[th,  built  of  stone,  and 
defended  by  noble  towers,  at  equal  distances.  In  some  places  it  is  earned  up  the  hills  which 
border  the  city  on  the  side  opposite  the  Orontes;  in  others,  along  almost  perpendicular 
heights.  Yet  a  waHc,  rendered  accessible  by  steps,  has  been  carried  M  round  it  The  aque> 
ducts  also  remain,  and  are  fine,  though  not  more  so  than  those  of  some  other  Eastern  cities. 
The  environs  of  Antioch  have  been  particularly  famed  for  their  luxuriant  and  romantic 
aspect  Indeed,  the  banks  of  the  lower  Orontes,  for  a  coosi'^eroble  space,  are  said  to  equd 
any  thing  in  the  world  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty.  Mount  Casius,  the  termination  of 
LelMnon,  towers  above  it  to  a  very  lofly  height,  and  the  inferior  mountain  ranges  run  along 
the  river,  presentmg  broken  precipices,  rocks,  and  cives  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  variety 
of  ibliage;  myrtle,  laurel,  fig,  arbutus,  and  sycamore.  Travellers  have  particularly  sought 
the  groves  and  fountains  of  Daphne,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  dissolute 
superstitions  of  pagan  Antioch.  The  site  is  usually  fixed  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  on 
the  road  to  Latakia,  and  on  a  spot  where  a  number  of  fountains,  bubbling  out  of  the  earth 
with  a  loud  noise,  terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades  which  fall  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  Instead,  however,  of  magnificent  temples  and  stately  groves,  it  exhibits  only  a  few 
clay-built  water-mills  surrounded  with  dwarf  myrtles. 

On  a  plain  to  the  north  of  Orontes  is  the  straggling  seaport  of  Suadiah,  and  near  it  the 
remains  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  kings  of  Syria.  Strength 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  studied,  with  the  supposed  object  of  forming  a  retreat  in  case 
Antioch  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  double 
wall  built  on  high  clifls  overlooking  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  The  outer  wall  is  built 
of  very  large  stones,  and  the  inner  defended  by  turrets  of  fifty  paces  apart  There  are  also 
rrmains  of  large  piers  which  formed  and  defended  the  harbour.  Pococke  calls  this  place 
Kopae,  and  notices  a  singular  ornament  used  there  by  the  females,  consisting  oi  toins  stuck 
round  their  head-dress,  many  of  which,  '  aving  been  obtained  firom  the  niina  of  Seleucis, 
wrere  valuable  as  antiquities. 
About  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Antioch  is  Scanderoon,  or  Alexandretta,  which  tht 
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Turb  made  the  port  of  Aleppo.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  road,  the  only  good  anehoragt  fj 
all  Hyria.  On  the  other  hand,  oxtonsivo  iurn)unding  marshes  render  the  town  subject  'o 
epidemic  diseases  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Being,  the  ' f 
fore,  inhabited  only  by  tlioee  w^om  the  abaolute  necessities  of  commerce  compel  to  make  =: 
their  residence,  it  has  never  been  anv  thing  more  than  a  large  open  village ;  and,  of  late,  a 
great  part  of  its  trade  has  been  transferrod  to  Latakia.  The  only  resource  which  the  resi* 
dents  of  Scanderoon  possess,  is  an  occasional  retirement  to  Bylan,  a  c*iol  and  delightflil 
village,  situated  among  the  mountains  of  the  oast.  The  houses  are  built  along  the  decll> 
vity  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  terraced  roofs  of  one  row  serve  as  streets  to  Uto  row  immediately 
olnve. 
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Ash  Minor,  another  of  the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  derivee  a  deep  intereA  Atrni 
sources  unconnected  with  the  degraded  race  by  which  it  is  now  ruled.  Its  physical  features, 
indeed,  are  not  on  so  sublime  a  scale,  nor  does  its  past  history  recall  events  so  awfbl  ana 
solemn  as  those  which  distinguish  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  sind  the  Orontes.  Still,  tha 
scenes  of  nature  which  it  presents  are  fhll  of  grandeur,  and  its  antiquities  are  replete  with 
historical  interest. 

Alia  Minor  forms  a  large  oblong  peninsula,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  somewhat  mora 
than  400  in  breadth.  It  is  almost  completely  separated  fVom  the  rest  of  Asia,  not  only  by 
the  sea,  which  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  by  the  almost  impassable  mountains  and 
elevated  wastes  which  closely  bar  the  broad  isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined.  The  structurp  of 
this  country  is  remarkable.  Its  interior  is  ccmpletcly  encompassed  with  a  girdle  of  lofty 
mountains.  The^  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  sometimes  closely  approaching  it,  sometime* 
leaving  intermediate  plains  and  valleys  of  considerable  extent  On  the  south  runs  the 
celebrated  chain  of  Taurus,  which  extends  across  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  intenect  the  whole  of  Asia.  On  the  west  it  is  continued  bv  Tmolus  and 
Sipylus,  and  these  lock  in  with  the  northern  chain,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  summits 
ore  those  donomiiuted  Ida  and  Olympus.  We  give  the  classic  appellations;  for  Ala 
Dogh,  Baba  Degh,  and  other  uncouth  names  imposed  by  its  present  possessors,  will  scarcely 
be  endured  by  European  eare.  These  mountains  enclose  a  vast  interior  hollow,  which  is 
however,  considerably  elevated,  and  into  which  they  pour  almost  all  their  waten.  We  must, 
indeed,  except  those  of  the  east  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Ilalys,  tlie  modem  Kizil  Irmak, 
fflto  the  Black  Sea ;  and  part  of  the  western  watera,  which  find  their  way  by  the  Sangariua 
into  the  same  receptacle.  But  Mr.  Leake  calculates  that  there  is  an  interior  space,  of  250 
miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  of  whose  copious  waters  no  part  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
They  terminate  in  a  long  chain  of  little  saline  lakes,  and  during  the  rainy  season  cause  wide 
inundations.  It  is  even  supposed  that  <it  that  pcrioid,  the  whole  region  would  be  laid  under 
water,  but  for  some  elevated  ridges  by  which  it  is  penetrated.  A  territorv  covered  with 
such  profuse  moisture  would  require  a  more  industrious  people  than  the  Turks,  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  production  of  grain.  It  forms  an  immense  nnee  of  pasture,  over  which  are 
fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  herds  of  goats ;  while 
the  inhabitants  lead  nearly  the  same  irregular  and  nomadic  life  which  prevails  among  the 
Tartar  hordes. 

The  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  presents  « 
different  and  more  smiling  aspect  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  western  tracts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Cayster,  the  Caicus,  the  Meander,  and  the  Hermus,  roll  through  en- 
chanted valleys  stored  with  the  richest  gifls  of  nature.  Taurus,  on  the  south,  presses  closer 
upon  the  sea ;  but  it  still  leaves  ranges  of  finely  watered,  though  not  extended,  valleys.  On 
the  northern  shore,  also,  which  extends  along  the  Euxine,  the  interval  between  the 
mountains  and  th6  sea  is  often  very  narrow ;  though  the  plains  of  Sinope,  of  Ainisus,  and 
of  Trebisond  have  been  the  seat  of  great  and  jrawerful  kingdoms.  They  are  marked, 
however,  rather  by  the  substantial  prMuctions  of^  grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  usefUl  minerals  of  copper  and  iron,  than  by  the  gay  fruits  and  smiling  luxuriance 
of  the  south  and  west 

In  history,  the  interesting  transactions  connected  with  Asia  Minor  have  been  so  numerous 
and  varied,  that  we  can  attempt  only  a  very  rapid  enumeration.  The  firat  picture  is  that  of 
its  nations  when  arrayed  against  Greece  in  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that  great  contest, 
drew  auxiliaries  from  Caria,  Lycio,  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  Meonta,  so  that  it  became  almost  a 
contest  of  Greece  against  Asia.  Even  the  Greek  pencil  of  Homer  seems  to  delmeate  on  the 
Asiatic  side  a  people  more  polished  and  humane,  though  less  energetic  and  warlike,  than 
their  invaders.  Afterwards  in  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  effeminate  Ionia,  we  find  an 
early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and  sculpture,  then  unknown  to  Greece, 
though  that  country,  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipeeid  the  glory  of  its  mastem.  Hero, 
too,  uio  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  early  famous,  firet  for  power,  but  mucli  more  afterwards  Tost 
wealth  and  luxurious  efieminacy.  These  unwarlike  states  soon  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Per- 
sia, were  includee  -vitbin  its  emoire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  served  only  to  swell  the 
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pomp  of  its  Batraps.  In  thia  humiliating  situation,  they  lost  all  tlieir  former  high  attainments; 
and  It  became  of  little  importance  that  they  passed  sometimes  under  the  sway  of  Athens, 
and  were  ruled  by  Greeks  instead  of  barbarians.  Ailer  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  however, 
and  when  his  rapidly  formed  empire  fell  so  suddenly  to  pieces,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  fragments  were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
there  that  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  collected  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  with  which 
they  made  such  a  mighty  struggle  for  the  supremacy  among  the  Macedonian  chiefs.  After 
their  fall,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was. founded,  whose  princes,  by  their  own  ability,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  became  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  in  Asia.  Their  glory, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  that  jf  a  kingdom  formed  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  peninsula, 
tliat  of  Pontus,  by  the  powerful  chaiucter  and  high  exploits  of  Mithridatcs,  under  wliom  the 
last  great  stand  was  made  for  tlie  independence  of  the  world,  which  with  him  finally  sunk. 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  completely  mto  a  Roman  province,  and  made  few  and  feeble 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the 
formation  of  apostolic  churches,  and  the  assemblage  of  general  councils ;  of  which  those  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon,  in  particular,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  belief  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  world.  Protected  by  its  distance  fh)m  Arabia,  and  by  the  mountain  chains  of 
Taurus,  this  peninsula  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  tide  of  Saracen  invasion.  That  great 
succession  of  hordes,  however,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Toorks  or  Turks,  poured  down 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  nfler  conquering  Persia,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  established 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  Caramania.  Being  divided,  and  crushed  under  the  first  successes  of 
the  crusaders,  the  Turkish  power  sunk  into  a  languishing  and  almost  expiring  state.  Sud* 
denly,  however,  from  its  aahes,  rose  the  family  of  Otliman,  who,  collecting  the  Turkish 
remnant,  and  combining  it  with  the  neighbouring  warlike  tribes,  allured  or  compelled  to 
this  standard,  formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  military  mass,  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  adequate  to  oppose.  This  power  continued  to  have  its  principal  seat  in  Asia  Minor, 
until  Mahomet  II.  transferred  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  dominion  of  the  Ccsars,  and  made 
Constantinople  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Asia  Minor  has  always  continued  more  entirely 
Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  thence  chiefly  that  the  Porte  continues 
to  draw  those  vast  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  its  armies.  The 
peninsula  has  not,  however,  been  exempted  from  that  spirit  of  revolt  which,  amid  the  weak< 
ness  lately  exhibited  by  the  Porte,  has  become  so  universal.  The  different  pachas  act 
nearly  as  independent  princes,  make  peace  or  war  with  each  other,  and  can  only  be  displaced 
by  manoeuvre  or  intrigue.  Paswan  Oglou,  in  particular,  established  at  Uskut  an  indepen* 
dent  kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  scarcely  yielded  to  the  Porte  a 
nominal  submission. 

The  Turks  have  made  a  political  division  of  Asia  Minor  into  pachalics ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  Anadoli  on  the  west,  Trebizond  on  the  north  coast,  Sivas  and  Konieh  in  the  in- 
terior, Adara  on  tlie  south  coast,  and  the  Mussellim  of  Cyprus.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
however,  we  shall  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  ephemeral  division,  but  recognise  the  country 
chiefly  under  other  names  which,  though  unknown  in  its  present  fallen  state,  are  alone  in- 
teresting to  a  European  reader. 

The  local  survey  to  be  made  of  this  region,  will  most  advantageously  commence  from  the 
south-eastern  corner,  where  the  narrow  pass  of  Issus  allows  the  only  communication  with 
Syria  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  where  Alexander,  by  a  signal  victory,  opened 
his  way  into  the  boundless  regions  of  Asia.  Pococke  and  D'Anville  place  this  celebrated 
spot  near  the  village  of  Ayas,  in  a  plain  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  brood,  enclosed 
between  the  liilis  and  the  sea.  Mr.  Kinneir,  afler  a  careful  survey,  seeks  to  transfer  it  to 
another  plain  more  spacious,  two  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  loftier  mountains,  and  about 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Scanderoon.  He  contends  that  this  space  was  necessary  to  enable 
two  such  armies  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  data  given 
by  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  minute 
details  of  this  controversy.  Pios  was  till  lately  the  wealthy  and  populous  seat  of  a  ma- 
rauding freebooter,  who  plundered  the  caravans,  and  laid  tlie  neighbouring  districts  under 
contribution ;  but  the  Porte  having  suoceedeu  in  reducing  him,  his  capital  also  went  to  ruin. 

The  ancient  Cilicia,  now  the  pachalic  of  Adana,  consists  of  two  'districts ;  the  mountain 
range,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  branches  of  Tauru» ;  end  the  level 
tract,  composed  of  the  two  considerable  and  extremely  fruitful  plains  of  Adana  and  of 
Taurus.  Adana,  situated  on  the  Sihoon,  the  ancient  Sams,  is  a  very  ancient  capital,  and 
still  a  flourishing  town  surrounded  by  exteiioive  cotton  plantations,  tolerably  built,  and  pre- 
sents, in  testimony  of  its  former  magnificence,  some  walls  and  a  magnificent  gateway.  Its 
situation  is  agreeable,  on  a  declivity  above  the  river,  which  is  larger  than  the  Cydnus,  ana 
enclosed  by  fruit  trees  and  vineyards.  Tarsus  retains  its  name  and  its  position  on  the  Cyd< 
nils;  but  Mr.  Kinneir  sought  in  vain  for  any  monuments  corresponding  to  its  great  name. 
The  materials  of  all  its  ancient  structures  «  "^  to  have  been  taken  down  to  build  tho 
modem  city,  which  has  tlius  a  neater  anr^enranc-j  *han  is  very  usual  in  Turkey ;  but  as  these 
fine  hewn  stones  are  merely  built  into  ^..      -i  of  cur;  story  high,  the  place  has  no  air  of  mag- 
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niflcence.  Tarsus  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  but,  under  the  auspices  of  Rome, 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  both  for  wealth  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  literature.  It  may  be  recollected  as  being  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
there  is  still  an  ancient  church  which  bears  his  name.  Tarsus  continues  a  populous  and 
stirring  place.  Its  population,  as  well  as  that  of  Adana,  is  estimated  at  about  30,000  each ; 
to  a  great  part  of  whom,  howevei,  these  cities  afford  only  winter  quarters.  The  Turcoman 
shepherds  who,  in  summer,  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Taurus,  during  the  rigor- 
ous season  seek  shelter  for  them  in  the  rich  plains  arouna  these  cities.  That  of  Adana  is 
of  exuberant  fecundity,  and,  being  tolerably  cultivated,  yields  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and 
cotton,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  in  laree  quantities  for  exportation.  To  these  are  added 
copper  f^om  the  northern  districts,  and  gall-nuts  from  the  mountains.  The  returns  are  taken 
in  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and  hardware.    Tarsus,  however,  is  seven  or  eight  miles  fVom  the  sen. 

To  the  east  of  Adana  is  another  plain  equally  fertile,  on  which  the  ancient  Mopsus,  or 
Mopsuesta,  is  still  found  under  the  name  of  Messis.  This  place,  however,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a  band  of  Turcoman  depredators,  who  have  reduced  the  plain  around  to  a  state  of 
desolation,  and  the  place  itself  to  a  poor  village,  composed  of  mud  cottages. 

At  the  western  boundary  of  Cilicia  begins  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  to  which  the  modems 
give  the  name  of  Caramania,  from  an  early  Turkish  kingdom  formed  upon  the  coast,  of 
which  Karaman,  in  the  interior,  was  the  capital.  This  tract  consists  of  a  succession  of 
valleys  separated  by  ridges  that  branch  from  the  loftier  heights  of  Taurus.  These  valleys, 
though  often  narrow,  are  usually  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  very  fertile.  The  ridges  often 
terminate  by  presenting  to  the  sea,  in  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  lofty  perpen- 
dicular cliffi  of  limestone  or  marble. 

Selefkeh,  on  the  Ghiuksu  (the  ancient  Calycadnus),  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  is  merely 
an  assemblage  of  cottages  built  of  wood  or  earth;  but  near  it  are  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Seleucia.  There  is  a  theatre  partly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  in  front 
of  it  a  long  line  of  porticoes  and  other  remains  of  large  ancient  edifices.  In  the  vicinity  ia 
an  extensive  necropolis  or  cemetery,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  some  sculpture,  and  a  variety  of  inscriptions.  An  aga  resides  here,  subject  to  the 
governor  of  Cyprus.  Farther  up  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  a  tributary  called  the 
Erminah,  is  Mout,  a  miserable  village  of  200  hovels,  built  with  reeds  and  mud,  while  some 
wretched  inhabitants  seek  their  abode  in  the  reeky  caverns.  This,  however,  was  the  site 
of  a  magnificent  ancient  city,  supposed  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to  have  been  Philadelphia,  the  plan 
and  principal  edifices  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  cottages  are  intermingled 
with  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  still  partially  standing ;  and  pillars  of  vcrd  antique  and 
other  marbles  lie  half  buried,  or  covered  by  ruined  mosques  and  houses.  The  castle  is  large, 
and  nearly  entire ;  it  is  built  on  a  precipice  overfianging  the  Ghiuksu ;  its  walls  are  sur- 
mounted with  battlements  flanked  by  square  towCTS"  open  to  the  interior.  This  scene  of 
wretchedness,  the  result  of  misgovernment,  is  found  in  a  valley,  the  aspect  of  which  pro- 
mises peculiar  fertility.  It  abounds  also  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery ;  the  posturer 
groves,  and  streams,  of  the  lower  tracts  contrasting  admirably  with  the  majestic  forms  cf  the 
mountains  above,  and  the  dark  woods  with  which  they  are  covered. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  coast  from  Selefkeh,  is  found  Kelendri,  called  by  the 
Turks  Gulnar,  a  few  wretched  hovels,  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Celenderis,  which 
lie  about  in  scattered  and  mouldering  heaps.  Here,  however,  a  magazine  and  a  custom- 
house are  kept,  to  maintain  the  communication  with  Cyprus. 

Looking  from  Kelendri,  on  the  op[)ositc  side  of  a  smail  bay,  a  grand  feature  presents 
itself  in  Cape  Anemour,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  presenting  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  bold,  and  on  one  side  inaccessible,  cliff.  The  other  side  is  secured  by  a  castle,  and 
a  double  range  of  lofty  walls,  within  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ancmuria.  It 
appears  to  have  been  considerable ;  but  scarcely  a  block  or  fragment  of  marble  remains. 
Only  the  abodes  of  the  dead  remain  entire,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  durability 
of  their  materials,  compared  with  those  which  formed  the  habitations  of  the  living.  These 
tombs,  many  of  which  display  considerable  magnihcence,  have  all  been  opened ;  but  their 
walls  are  still  standing.  The  spot  is  entirely  deserted  ;  but  about  six  miles  distant  is  the 
modem  castle  of  Anemour,  a  large  edifice,  now  going  to  ruin. 

Cape  Anemour  is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  rocky  coast,  at  only  two  points  of  which  tor- 
rents penetrate  into  the  sea :  here  ruins  are  all  that  indicate  the  site  of  Cliaradrus  and  An- 
liochia  ad  Cragum.  At  the  end  of  this  coast,  the  lofty  and  romantic  cliffs  of  Cape  Selinty 
project  into  the  sea.  On  its  pinnacle  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which  looks  down  perpen- 
dicularly from  a  great  height  upon  the  waters.  At  its  foot,  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  are 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices  and  bases  of  columns  in  long  ranges,  all  the  superstructures 
having  been  carried  away.  These  are  the  remains  of  Trajanopolis,  To  the  west  is  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent 

Proceeding  westward,  the  traveller  meets  numerous  towns  and  villages,  modem  upon  an- 
cient .'!itc3,  but  botii  deserted,  bearing  marks  of  the  desolation  which  now  reigns  in  this  part 
of  the  empire.  At  length  are  espied  the  white  cliffs  of  Alaya,  rearing  themselves  high  above 
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the  waves.  This  mountain  fortress,  called  in  the  middle  afjes  Castle  Ubaldo,  in  compared  by 
Colonel  Leake  to  a  second  Gibraltar.  Two  of  the  sides  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  tho 
other  is  completely  fenced  with  high  solid  walls  and  towers.  Tho  town,  situated  near  tho 
foot  of  the  hill,  is  about  a  milo  in  circuit.  It  scarcely  contains  any  vestige  of  Coraccsium, 
on  whose  site  it  stands ;  and  as  a  modern  town,  though  the  residence  of  a  sangiack,  it  is 
poor,  destitute  of  commerce,  and  thinly  peopled,  having,  according  to  Captain  Beautbrt,  only 
2000  inhabitants. 

On  a  low  and  desert  promontorv,  to  the  westward  of  Alaya,  Captain  Beaufort  discovered 
the  superb  monuments  of  Side.  They  are  numerous ;  but  the  prominent  object  is  a  theatre, 
the  most  extensive  preserved  among  those  of  thu  many  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
half  excavated,  half  composed  of  masonry,  and  has  an  exterior  diameter  of  409  feet.  There 
are  forty-nine  rows  of  scats,  all  of  white  marble,  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  these 
might  sit  13,370  persons;  and  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  an  audience  of  15,240 
might  be  accommodated.  Among  other  remains  are  those  of  a  building  dedicated  to  astro- 
Domical  purposes ;  those  of  a  spacious  bath ;  and  many  others,  now  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished amid  ilie  thorns  and  brambles  with  which  they  are  overgrown.  The  traces  of  a 
spacious  double  harbour  accord  with  the  report  given  by  Livy,  of  the  naval  Mkill  and  prowess 
of  the  Sidetians. 

Passing  Laara,  the  ancient  Magydos,  Dashashchr,  and  some  smaller  places,  we  come  to 
Attalia,  called  by  the  Turks  Adalia,  and  b^  tlie  Italians  Satalia,  the  prir  ^<pal  town  in  this 
quarter.  Attains  Philadelphus,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  made  it  hir,  capital,  and  spared  no 
cost  in  adorning  it  The  situation  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  along  the  side  of  a  risin;^  hill 
which  fronts  the  sea,  and  upon  which  the  streets  are  arranged  like  tho  seats  of  a,  theatre. 
Its  ancient  importance  is  attested  by  numerous  granite  columns  and  fragments  of  sculpture, 
particularly  by  a  magnificent  gateway  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gardens  behind,  inter- 
spersed with  country  houses,  tre  filled  with  thfe  finest  fruit  trees,  and  refreshed  by  the 
breezes  from  Mount  Taurus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Mahometan,  and  the  remainder  Greek.  A  considerable  trade  has  of  late  been  carried  on  in 
ffrain,  which  is  copiously  produced  in  the  surrounding  fields,  watered  by  streams  that  are 
waded  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  coast  now  takes  a  southerly  direction,  forming  a  side  of  tho  deep  bay  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Attalia  is  situated.  On  this  coast  are  found  the  ruins  uf  Phaselis,  in  a  s  'ampy 
tnd  unhealthy  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Solyma,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  7410  feet, 
and  by  its  frowning  aspect,  and  the  formidable  sounds  which  echo  tlircvigh  the  caverns,  in- 
spires the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Deliktash,  situated  m  <  plain,  enclosed  by 
mountains,  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Olympu*.  Its  n-  ii«>,  signifying  the  per- 
forated rock,  designates  the  principal  object  for  which  it  is  rema  kai;le.  Places  of  only 
secondary  importance  occur  until,  after  passing  Cape  Chelidonia  (thu  urcient  Promontoriutn 
SacrunO,  and  reaching  tlie  riv-ir  Andraki,  we  discover  the  ruins  of  the  •  cient  and  c.olebrated 
;ity  of  Mira.  A  theatre,  tolerably  entire,  35.5  feet  in  diameter,  with  oliier  remains  of  public 
DUildings  and  inscribed  sepulchres,  mark  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  situated  three  miles 
up  the  river,  in  a  plain,  fertile,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  Westwani,  aloi>g  the  coast,  is  a 
crowd  of  rocky  islands,  abounding  witli  fine  creeks  and  ba^s,  which  migiit  render  them  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  commerce  and  population.  That  they  were  so  anciently,  appears 
clearly  from  traces  left  on  those  of  Kakava  and  Casteloriso, 
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Windirwr  round  the  interior  of  a  deep  and  circuitous  bay,  we  find  at  its  eastern  head 
Macri.  This  town,  having  an  excellent  harbour,  is  employed  by  the  government  as  its 
medium  of  communication  with  Egypt.  It  exports  firewood  to  that  country ;  timlrer,  tar, 
cattle,  and  salt  to  Rhodes.  It  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  unhealthy  by  an  alinnat 
constant  malaria,  arising  partly  from  the  damps  of  ancient  edifices,  partly  from  its  situation, 
in  a  pit,  as  it  were,  amidst  overhanging  mountains  which  produce  confined  air  and  frequent 
chilling  breezes.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  presenting  an  unbroken  range  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  whi:li  are  covered  with 
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Toikibi  at  Telmeimu 


Near  Macri  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Telmcssus,  which  rank  with  the  ^andest  and 
most  perfect  of  any  in  Asia  Minor,  and  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Cla*ke  m  a  manner 
peculiarly  "Careful  and  interesting.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  spectator  from  the  sea, 
consists  of  the  remains  of  a  spacious  theatre  {Jig.  561.),  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to 
whose  shelving  sides  the  structure  was  adapted.  Several  of  its  portals  are  yet  standing,  of 
enormous  magnitu  i,  and  built  of  stones  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  put  together  •^.thout  any 
cement  Dr.  Cla  xe  observes,  that,  "  in  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects,  the  vast  operationB 
of  nature  were  rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art;  for  the  mountains  on  which  they  built 
their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form,  and  towering  behind  them,  exhibited  a 
continuation  of  the  immense  koilon  which  contained  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  giving  a 
prodigious  dignity  to  thtiir  appearance.    £very  thing  at  Telmessus  is  Cyclopean :  a  certain 

vastness  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls  of 
Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a  degreo 
of  admiration  mingled  with  awe ;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  cliaracterise  tho  vestiges  of 
the  Dorian  style  all  over  Asia  Minor."  Pe- 
culiar care  has  here  been  taken  in  adorning 
the  tombs  both  with  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture. The  greater  have  both  their  interior 
chambers  and  the  columns  in  front  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  the  stones  are 
joined  together  so  nicely,  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  discover  the  entrance.  Otlier 
tombs  represent  the  Grecian  soros,  consisting 
of  hu^e  single  stones  pitched  oflen  on  the 
summits  of  high  rocks.  Others,  again,  con- 
sist of  a  iiumber  ^f  these  stones  joined  together;  and  one  was  of  such  magnitude,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  it  might  be  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  (fg.  562.). 

Emerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Macri,  and  passing  aloiiir  tiio  deserted  sites  of  (IJalynda  and 
Caunus,  the  former  capital  of  Pera;a,  the  navigator  di-scries  a  narrow  passajje,  through 
which,  if  his  vessel  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  frigate,  he  will  work  his  way  with  some 
difficulty,  unle «  the  wind  be  favourable.  On  entering,  however,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
spacious  bay  rf  Marmorice,  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  its  Jofly  wooded 
(shores  secure  fron  every  wind.  The  town,  at  the  iicad  of  the  bay,  is  small,  composed  of 
whinstone  coll-inres  like  those  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

As  we  approach  tlie  confines  of  Ionia  and  the  western  coast,  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
become  more  numerous  and  striking.  The  two  deep  bays  of  Symi  and  Cos,  which  follow 
almost  immediately  afler  that  of  Marmorice,  are  nearly  unexplored  by  the  moderns,  .^t 
Cape  Crio,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between  them,  are  found  the  extensive  ruina  ol 
Cnidus.  No  Greek  city  is  said  to  present  more  varied  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ; 
and  in  none  has  tlie  work  of  destruction  been  more  active.  The  whole  area  of  the  city  is 
one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins,  amon;,^st  wiiich  are  numbered  three  theatres,  one  of  them 
400  feet  in  diameter;  several  temples,  many  tombs,  and  some  supr-b  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  white  marble  steps  of  one  of  the  theatros  may  still  be  found  buried  under  the  grass  and 
bushes,  and  near  it  are  the  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  temple  of  the  same  materials.  The 
remains  of  two  artificial  harbours,  formed  by  long  piers  projecting  into  the  sea,  may  still  be 
traced. 
At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos  io  Melasso,  rather  a  considerable  modf  n  tcwn,  the  resi- 
dence of  an  aga,  though  ill 
built ;  but  it  is  distinguished  aa 
cccupyuig  the  site  of  Mylasa 
(fig.  563.),  once  a  capital  of 
Caria.  The  temples  of  this 
city  were  in  ancient  times  so 
numerous,  that  a  crier,  enter- 
ing the  market-placo,  instead  of 
the  usual  exclamation,  "Hear, 
ye  people !"  called  out,  "  Hear, 
ye  temples!"  They  are  now 
almost  entirely  demolished ;  and 
of  one  very  fine  portico,  of  the 
Composite  order,  which  was 
found  by  Pococke,  there  remain- 
ed, in  Chandler's  time,  only  the 
Arch  of  Myiua.  basement.    Tho  tombe  are  ex- 

tremely numerous,  and   some 
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ire  of  peculiar  8tructure.    About  ten  miles  to  the  Bouth-east,  Eskihissar,  a  poor  modern  vil- 

laf;e,  stands  on  tiic  site  of  Stratonicea. 

Lower  down  the  same  gulf,  to  many  parts  of  which  it  gives  its  own  name,  is  Boodroom, 

jyw  on  the  site  of  Ilalicarnassufl 

"°*  (Jg.  564.).     It  is  still  a  con- 

sidcrable  Turkisli  cruising  port, 
with  a  modem  ca.stle  and  palace 
that  possess  strength  and  mag- 
nificence. There  are  no  re. 
mains  at  all  entire,  except  that 
of  a  theatre  overhanging  the 
♦own ;  but  the  attentive  eye 
of  the  traveller  soon  discovers 
numerous  fragments  indicative 
of  the  former  existence  of  a 
magnificent  city.  A  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century  asserts  that  he  saw  some  vestiges 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  several  of  the  fragments  now 
transferred  to  modern  buildings  seems  to  characterize  them  as  having  belonged  to  some 
celebrated  structure.  Friezes  inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  have  been  considered  as 
specimens  of  sculpture  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon. 

Turning  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Boodroom,  we  find  on  a  smaller  bay,  Asyn  Kalesi,  the 
ancient  Jassus,  marked  by  many  monuments,  chiefiy  sepulchral.  Across  a  broad  neck  of 
land,  on  the  Latonian  Gulf,  travellers  sougiit,  but  have  scarcely  found,  the  still  more  cele- 
brated site  of  Miletus.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  gulf  is  the  village  of  Palatsha,  the 
considerable  ruins  adjoining  whose  beautifui  ^'tc  have  been  supposed  by  Spon  and  others  to 
be  those  of  Miletus  (jig.  ^5.) ;  but  a  difiereui  opinion  now  prevails. 
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We  have  reached  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  region  of  Asia,  Minor ;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander,  whose  winding  stream  waters  the  most  extended  and  fertile  of  all  the  vales 
of  Ionia.  At  every  step  we  asccn''  ccur  the  remains  of  magnificent  cities.  Those  of  Mag 
nesia,  on  tiie  Meander,  are  usuallj  .ipposed  to  be  found  at  Guzeli)-  sar,  itself  a  largo  town, 
and  the  Turkish  capital  of  this  district.  It  is  about  four  miles  i.,  circumference,  built  on  n 
hill  which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  tlie  valley  of  the  Meander, 
reaching  downward  as  far  as  the  sea.  Even  the  city  itsoU",  tlioiiijh  composed  of  tiie  usual 
Turkish  materials,  presents  considerable  beauty  in  its  exterior  aspect,  containing  numerous 
courts  and  gardens,  filled  with  orange  and  cypress  trees,  wiioso  foliage  mingles  with  its 
lofty  minarets ;  the  streets  are  broader  and  beiler  disposed  than  is  n.-ual  in  Turkey.  Guzel- 
hissar  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha,  and  carries  oii  r.  groat  traJo  in  cotton  and  cotton  yarn, 
part  of  which  is  manufactured  within  itself  into  coarse  calicoes.  Tiiesc  circumstances  make 
It  the  residence  of  many  Jews,  and  other  rich  merchants,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Asia  Minor.  Tlie  ruins  are  scattered  in  fragments,  and  in  general  only  their 
foundations  can  be  traced ;  but  Pococke  saw  on  the  north  side  remains  of  a  very  splendid 
tti.ple,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  celebrt'tpd  one  o;  Diana  Leucophryne,  Mr.  Leaki.-, 
however,  places  the  site  of  Alagnesia  twelv  •  miles  lower  down  the  river,  at  a  place  called 
Juckbazar,  where  Van  Egmont  found  a  number  of  large  ruins.  He  makes  the  Guzelhissar 
ruins  to  be  those  of  Tralles,  which  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  village  of  Sultanhissar, 
fifteen  miles  higher  up,  but  where  Mr.  Leake  finds  the  remains  of  Nysa.  On  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Yeni  Bazar,  is  found  a  magnificent  palace  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  Alabanda.  Near  Yeni  Shehr  are  tiiose  of  Antioch  on  the  Meander, 
in  a  neigbbouriiood  still  celebrated,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  the  excellence  of  its  figr:.  Con- 
siderably farther  up,  some  miles  from  the  lei  bank,  is  Degnizlei,  wlt'ch  was  a  large  town  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  12,()(M)  of  its  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake :  it  has  since  become  a  very  poor  place.  From  this  point,  the  lofly  clilTs  and 
enowy  pinnacles  of  the  great  encircling  range,  called  by  the  Turks  lliiba  Dagii;  tho  "  father 
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of  mountains,"  begin  to  appear ;  but  the  foreground  beneath  them  sonsists  of  a  tract  crossed 
by  low  calcareous  hills.  Amid  these  are  the  majestic  remains  of  Laodicea  and  of  Hie- 
rapolis. 

Laodicea  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  dry,  hard  porous  earth,  which  resounds  under  the  feet ; 
at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander.  It  was  founded  by  An- 
tiochus,  but  did  not  rise  to  high  importance  until  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  about  the 
Christian  era.  It  presents,  in  shattered  profusion,  all  the  monuments  which  gave  grandeur 
o  a  Grecian  citv ;  and  its  columns  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  the  most  precious  materials 
{fig.  566.).    These  remains  cover  the  whole  mrface  enclosed  within  the  walls.   At  present 
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the  desettion  Is  complete :  there  is  neither  house,  church,  nor  mosque ;  a  fox  passing  from 
behind  a  wall  was  found  by  Dr.  Chandler  the  only  inhabitant  of  Laodicea.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  nearer  the  Meander,  is  Hierapolis,  whose  mineral  baths  were  formerly  so  cele- 
brated. The  mountain  above  it  has  been  completely  petrified  by  the  streams  flowing  down 
its  sides,  which  have  given  it,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and,  on 
a  nearer  view,  that  of  an  immense  frozen  cascade.  The  incrustation  is  alkaline,  witliout 
taste  or  smell,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  The  ruins  are  extensive;  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  theatre,  the  marble  seats  of  which  are  still  standing ;  two  large  churches ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  ample  and  magnificent  baths,  composed  of  marble,  combined  with 
the  petrified  substances,  and  formed  above  into  huge  vaults,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
almost  awful.  Tho  site  of  CoIossk  appears  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  been  fixed 
at  a  Turkish  castle  on  a  rock  called  Konous,  which,  however,  presents  no  ruins  of  tlie  requi- 
site magnitude. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  tho  coast  makes  a  large  circuit,  stretching  out  till  only 
a  narrow  strait  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Samos.  This  spot  was  the  theatre  of  the 
celebrated  naval  action  of  Mycale,  and  has  in  our  own  times  been  distinguished  by  tlie  ex- 
ploits of  the  modern  Greeks.  The  coast  again  bends  inward,  and  we  reach  Scala  Nova,  a 
great  modern  Turkish  sea-port,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt  and  the 
neiglibouring  districts  and  islands.  The  population,  prior  to  the  late  convulsions,  was  esti- 
mated at  1700  families,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  Greek.  The  site  is  that  of  Neapolis, 
and  contains  some  ruins. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Scala  Nova  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  which  waters  anotlier 
of  the  beautiful  vales  of  this  fine  region.  Though  every  way  inferior  to  the  Meander,  it 
contains  one  almost  unrivalled  site — Ephesus.  This  city,  once  the  pride  of  Asia,  is  now 
represented  by  Ayasaluk,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  cottages,  fallen  even  from  what  it  once 
was  as  a  Mahometan  town.  This  is  attested  by  a  large  castle  and  mosque,  containing 
beautiful  stones  enriched  with  tiie  finest  sculpture :  the  traveller  soon  discovers,  however, 
that  these  are  not  Ephesus,  but  fragments  taken  from  its  ruins.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  the  traces  of  the  city  may  be  clearly  recognised.  The  stadium,  now  converted  into  a 
corn-field,  the  theatre,  the  odeon,  and  the  gymnasium,  {fig.  567.)  may  all  be  distinguished 

in  outline,  and  their  area  is  strewed 
with  fine  Augments.    There  is  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  entablature  of  a  Co- 
rinthian   temple,    delineated    by    M. 
Choiseul  Gouffier,  which,  in  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  ornaments,  as 
well  as  their  fine  execution,  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  surpassed  {fiij,  668.) 
But  it  is  not  without  difliculty,  and  even 
doubt,  that  he  can  determine  the  spot 
where  stood  that  proud  boast  of  anti- 
quity, the  temple  sacred  to  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians.    All  that  constituted 
the  splendour  of  this  edifit'e ;  its  columns,  of  which  127  were  the  gifts  of  kings ;  its  works 
of  Art,  comprising  tlie  masterpieces  of  Apelles  and  Praxiteles,  have  disappeared.    After  the 
lemple  hod  been  repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  barbsjrLms,  Justinian  removetl  thn  rclnmsg 
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ntantinople.  It  can  now  be  identified  only 
by  the  marshy  spot  en  which  it  was  erected, 
and  by  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  arches  raised  above  as  a  foundation. 
The  vaults  formed  by  them,  compose  a  sort 
of  labyrinth,  and  pure  water  is  Knee-deep 
underneath.  There  is  not  an  apartmea; 
entire ;  but  thick  walls,  shails  of  colarana, 
and  fragments  of  every  kind,  are  confusedly 
scattered. 

The  Upper  Cayster  presents,  in  its  short 
course,  no  trace  of  any  celebrated  city.  It 
has,  howover,  on  its  southern  bank,  a  mo- 
dern town,  bearing  the  remarkable  name 
of  Tyria  or  Tireh,  but  presenting  no  mona- 
raents  to  justify  the  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  so  remarkable  a  name.  It 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  minarets,  rising  amid  trees  and 
surrounding  gardens,  give  it  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance.  Its  flourishing  state  is  due 
to  its  situation  in  the  finest  part  of  the  vale 
of  Cayster,  which  vields  large  crops  of  rice, 
end  affords  the  richest  pastures. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  tlie  coast 
sweeps  out  into  an  extended  peninsula, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  island  of  Scio; 
after  which  it  turns  inward,  and  forms  a 
side  of  that  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
Smyrna  is  situated.  This  modem  capital 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  emporium  of  the  Le- 
vant, presents  almost  the  only  remnant  of 
EnubiatareorTomplaatEphenu.  that  prosperity  which  was  once  80  widely 

difRised.  The  situation  is  such  that  Smyrna  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  flourishing  place. 
It  has  a  fine  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  and  behind,  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Melcs,  which  produces  abundantly  fruits  and  vegetables.  Altliough  Bmyma 
be  not  placed  in  any  of  the  great  western  valleys,  it  is  so  near,  and  in  so  central  a  position 
with  respect  to  them  all,  that  it  can  easily  draw  from  them  every  valuable  product  With 
so  advantageous  a  site,  this  city  rose  early  to  eminence.  Its  first  boast  was  to  have  given 
birth  to  Homer,  and  it  was  received,  though  somewhat  late  into  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydians,  but,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Antigonus,  rose  then  to  its 
highest  prosperity ;  so  that  otrabo  pronounces  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Asia.  This  praise 
it  owed  particularly  to  its  gymnasium,  its  temple  dedicated  to  Homer,  and  the  general  ele- 
gance and  arrangement  of  its  streets.  Of  the  ancient  edifices  which  stood  on  the  hill  above 
the  city,  only  the  ground  plan  can  now  be  traced,  the  whole  materials  having  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  modern  Smyrna,  which  extends  along  the  bay  four  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets  make  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the 
sea ;  and  the  hill,  though  stripped  of  its  classic  edifices,  has  still  a  large  Genoese  castle  on 
its  summit.  Within  are  gloomy  walls,  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets ;  but  the  houses  along 
the  shore  are  very  delightful,  having  gardens  stretching  down  to  tlie  water,  and  summer- 
houses  at  their  verge.  The  city  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  unless  in  1739,  have  caused 
more  fear  than  injury ;  and,  what  is  worse,  tlie  plague  seldom  allows  a  year  to  pass  without 
committing  serious  ravages.  The  population  has  been  estimated  from  I00,00()  to  120,000, 
of  whran  30,000  are  supposed  to  be  Greeks,  and  8000  Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Euro- 
peans, chiefly  Frtjnch,  are  settled  here  for  the  Levant  trade,  and  form  a  numerous  society 
within  themselves,  which  enlivens  the  gloom  peculiar  to  a  Turkish  city.  The  exports  of 
Smyrna  are  those  o:"  Asia  Minor;  raw  silt,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drugs,  and  a  few 
precious  stones.   The  returns  are  chiefly  m  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  glass. 

From  Smyrna,  after  rounding  a  small  promontory,  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermiis, 
the  modern  Sarabat,  which  watered  one  of  the  western  val'ieys,  rivalling  in  extent  that  of 
the  Meander.  At  a  considerable  distance  up,  is  another  Magnesia,  a  celebrated  ancient 
capital,  wliich  continues  to  be  a  large  and  populous  town.  Above  rises  a  very  lofly  mountain, 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  loadstone,  whence  the  term  magnet  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
t!iat  mineral.  But  the  most  remarkable  place  on  the  Hermus  is  that  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 
Sardis  scattered  over  a  verdant  plain,  near  a  miserable  village,  which  yet  retains  the  name 
iff  Scut.     Of  the  Ionic  temple  of  Cybeie,  the  existing  remains  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  stupendous  of  Grecian  monumonts,  and  the  capitals  of  that  order  appeared  to  Mr. 
Cockerell  the  finest  specimens  he  had  anywhere  seen.  Some  of  the  structures  are  of  brick, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  the  durability  which  the  ancientii  could  bestow  on  that  mate- 
rial. Five  miles  distant,  uear  a  small  lake,  is  the  tomb  of  Halyattes,  celebrated  by  thn 
ancients  as  a  monument  that  might  almost  vie  with  those  of  Egypt  or  Babylon.  This 
mound  is  a  fiill  ouarter  of  a  mite  in  circumference ;  but  the  rains  have  diminished  its 
original  altitude  or  200  fbet  We  know  not  if  Chandler  has  much  ground  for  thinking  that 
treasure  would  be  found  here,  if  any  one  would  undertake  the  immense  labour  of  digging. 

We  have  still  to  survey  the  last  and  least  of  the  Ionian  valleys,  that  of  Caicus.  It  pre- 
sents the  name  and  the  site  of  Pergamos,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  line  of  kings,  and 
containing  a  library  which  rankeid  only  second  to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  place  still 
flourishes,  and  has  a  great  population,  stated  perhaps,  too  high,  at  15,000.  The  ruins  have 
not  been  accurately  observed.  In  a  fine  plain,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  is  a  tolerably 
large  but  poor  town,  called  Akhissar,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thyatira,  of  which,  however, 
no  monuments  are  now  left  About  fifteen  miles  distant  is  Kirkagatch,  a  town  said  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants. 

From  the  month  of  the  Caicus,  the  sinuosities  of  this  coast  form,  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Mitylene,  a  long  succession  of  straits.  On  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  lately  rose  Aivali  or 
Cydonia.  Half  ii  century  ago  it  was  a  poor  village,  when  a  Greek  native,  of  the  name  of 
Economos,  succeeded  in  obtaming  from  the  Porte  a  firman,  by  which  his  countrymen  on  this 
spot  enjoyed  a  protection,  and  even  privileges,  elsewhere  denied.  Under  these  immunities, 
and  under  the  wise  measures  of  Economos,  who  became  the  governor,  Cydonia  rose  to  be  a 
sort  of  capital  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  measures  taken  for  their  renovation 
as  a  people.  A  college  was  established  there,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  youths  ambi- 
tious to  revive  the  ancient  |tlory  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  adjacent  country  was  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  cultivation;  large  manufactories  of  oil  and  soap  were  established.  In 
1820,  Cydonia  was  estimated  to  contain  35,000  inhabitants :  the  houses  were  well  built  of 
stone ;  though,  from  the  neglect  of  forming  an  original  plan,  they  were  arranged  without 
order,  and  without  any  preventive  against  the  accumulation  of  filth.  The  population  was 
entirely  Greek,  and  formed  a  sort  of  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  paying  merely  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Next  year,  on  occasion  of  the  general  rising  of 
the  Greek  nation,  the  Pacha  of  Brusa  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place ;  a  step, 
which  induced  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  neighbouring 
islet  of  Mosconissi.  A  general  descent  being  soon  after  made  by  the  Greek  fleet,  the 
Turkish  garrison  was  driven  out ;  but,  in  retreating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  more  than 
twenty  places ;  and  the  native  population  had  scarcely  time  to  make  their  escape,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.     No  account  has  yet  been  received  of  its  revival. 

Passing  round  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  head,  we 
enter  on  a  scene  less  adorned  by  nature  and  art,  but  surpassing  in  fame  any  of  the  splendid 
regions  already  surveyed.  This  is  the  "  campi  ubi  TVnja  fuit," — an  interesting  and  mys- 
terious subject ;  on  which,  in  recent  times,  volumes  have  been  written.  Such  a  controversy 
would  evidently  be  far  beyond  our  limits.  It  is  soon  obvious  that  all  the  grand  outlines  of 
nature,  as  delineated  by  Homer,  remain  unaltered.  The  island  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbour- 
ing straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  plain  traversed  by  several  small  and  rapid  rivers ;  and, 
behind,  the  lofty  summits  of  Ida  and  the  rugged  steeps  of  Gargarus — these  still  form  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Troad,  The  details  arc  involved  in  much  greater  perplexity. 
Perhaps,  in  regard  to  these,  Homer  may  have  beiMi  less  exact,  and  may  have  taken  such 
liberties  as  suited  the  objects  of  his  poem.  In  a  plain  often  inundated,  considerable  changes 
of  surface  and  boundary  may  probably  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  parties  in  the  controversy 
have  assumed  the  right  of  supposing  such  as  might  best  accord  witli  their  hypotheses.  The 
leading  data  given  by  Homer  are,  the  Scnmander  rising  almost  under  the  '"alls  of  Troy, 
from  two  fountains,  one  hot,  tho  other  cold ;  the  Simoin  afterwards  flowing  into  it  from  the 
right ;  a  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois ;  and  Troy  from  a  height  overlooking 
that  plain.  The  actual  featnres  are,  the  Mendereh,  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which 
rises,  however,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown,  not  near  any  possible  site  of  Troy,  but  forty  miles 
up  the  country,  amid  the  heights  of  Ida.  It  receives,  on  the  left,  a  rivulet  from  the  height 
of  Bonarbashi,  the  site  of  some  hot  springs,  and  several  remarkable  tombs ;  on  the  other,  a 
small  sluggisJi  stream,  called  the  Kallifat  Osmack.  A  larger  one,  the  Ghiumbrek,  runs 
parallel  to  it  on  this  side,  but  falls  into  the  sea.  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  of  Chevalier, 
according  to  whom  Bonarbashi  is  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  it  the  Sca- 
mander. He  thus  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  city  a  hill,  the  fountains,  several  large  tumuli, 
and  other  ancient  remains.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  having  clearly  proved  the  Mendereh  to 
he  much  the  greater  stream,  and  bearing  still  the  oncient  name,  rejected  the  rivulet  of  Bo- 
narbashi as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Simois  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  the  Kallifat 
Osmock,  which  has  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  a  tolerable  body  of  water,  but  a  slow  cur- 
rent :  floods,  however,  might  render  if,  "  the  rapid  Sininis."  Between  these  rivers  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchibiak,  which  may,  he  conceives,  have  been  the  site  of  Troy.    A  late  ingenious 
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writer  haa  KUjfht  to  fix  the  Simois  in  the  Ghiumbrck,  supposed  then  to  have  fallen  into  tho 
Mendereh,  thoug;h  its  course  is  now  changed.  The  intervening  plain  would  afford  amp.c 
room  for  the  contending  armies,  and  such  as  no  other  hypotliesis  presents ;  while  witliin  its 
circuit  is  a  spot  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  bo  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo,  believed,  in  his 
time,  though  not  by  himself,  to  be  the  spot  on  which  Troy  stood.  Mr.  Leake,  again,  has 
revived  the  almost  forgotten  hypothesis  of  Chevalier.  He  imagines  that  the  Bonarbashi,  in 
consequence  of  coming  from  Troy,  was  honoured  with  the  principal  name,  while  the  Men- 
dereh,  above  the  junction,  was  considered  merely  as  a  tributary.  In  its  height,  in  the  two 
fountains,  and  in  every  other  particular,  it  will  then  correspond  to  the  description  of  Homer. 
Dr.  Clarke  scaled  the  heights  of  Ida,  where  he  found  Uie  most  rugged  and  romantic 

scenery,  and  obtained  from  its  summit  a 
splendid  view  over  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  interior,  on  a  fine  plain, 
he  found  the  village  of  Acne,  recalling 
the  name  of  JEneas ;  and  Beyramitch,  a 

f)pulous  town,  the  modem  capital  of  the 
road.  Below,  opposite  to  Tcnedos,  ap- 
fear  the  remains  of  Alexandria  Troas, 
uilt  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus  in 
honour  of  Alexander.  Even  at  the  pre. 
sent  time,  when  it  has  been  robbed  of  most 
of  its  ornaments  to  enrich  Constantinople, 
all  the  splendid  appendages  of  a  Greek 
city  are  traced  on  a  great  scale ;  Gym- 
nasium (Jig.  569.),  acqueduct,  theatre,  baths,  and  a  very  fine  building,  erroneously  called 
the  palace  of  Priam,  the  marble  of  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 
metal. 

We  now  enter  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Hellespont  (the  modern  Dardanelles),  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  passage  is  defended  by  two  opposite 
forts,  called  the  Castles  of  Asia ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  rendered  famous  by  the  tragic  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander. 

As  the  Propontis  approaches  its  eastern  boundary,  it  siioots  up  the  long  and  narrow  Gulf 
of  Moudania,  about  fifteen  miles  inland  from  which,  to  the  south,  is  Boursa,  or  Brusa,  the 
ancient  Prusa,  capital  first  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  traneferred 
thither.  Boursa  is  still  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  containing  probably  not  fewer  than 
60,000  inhabiUinto.  Its  situation  is  noble,  in  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  length,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  Olympus.  The 
air  is  considered  by  Browne  as  very  salubrious,  with  which  quality,  however,  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  plague  during  Mr.  Kinneir's  residence  seem  ill  to  accord.  The  ancient  struc- 
tures have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  reconstructed  in  the  shape  of  modem  mosques, 
which  amount,  it  is  said,  to  the  Jiui;iber  of  365,  and  some  of  them  are  very  splendid.  The 
ordinary  houses  are  of  wood ;  the  streets  very  narrow,  but  clean ;  and  Boursa  is  altoyether 
a  very  fine  Turkish  city.  Cloths  are  extensively  manufactured  out  of  the  excellent  silk  and 
cotton  produced  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  constant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo.  These  manufactures  nre  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  inhabit  the 
city  to  the  number  of  7000.  Moudania,  w  hich  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
may  be  termed  the  sea-port  of  Boursa,  is  a  town  built  of  wood,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek 
sailors. 

Only  a  few  wretched  cottages  occupy  the  place  of  Nice,  so  celebrated  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  particularly  for  two  great  ecclesiastical  councils.  Those  humble  dwellings  are 
beautifully  situated!  in  a  fine  plain  bordered  by  tho  lake,  and  enclosed  by  wooded  iiills, 
rising  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  the  yet  entire  circuit  of 
its  walls,  with  their  lofty  towers  and  massy  gates,  make  a  most  magnificent  appearance. 
The  interior,  however,  presents  an  entire  contrast.  A  considerable  Turkish  town,  bearinij 
the  name  of  Isnik,  had  been  built  out  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  this  too  is  now  deserted,  and 
nothing  appears  but  ruin  upon  ruin.  The  decaying  walls  of  the  mosques  and  palaces  are 
seen  everywhere  variegated  with  columns  and  other  fragments  of  the  more  ancient  edificea 
out  of  which  they  were  constructed. 

On  turning  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  immediately  descry  another 

Ereat  fallen  capital,  Nicomedia,  tlie  modem  Is-Nikmid.  It  was  an  early  residence  of  the 
ings  of  Bithynia ;  but  its  highest  greatness  began  under  Diocletian,  who  made  it  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  he  lavished  in  raising  it  at  once  to  a  rivalry 
with  Rome.  In  this  character  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  Constantinople,  and  all  its  otna- 
tnents  were  probably  carried  off  to  embellish  this  now  residence :  fnr  tliprn  dons  not  now 
remain  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  city.     Is-Nikmid,  containing  700  families,  iias  the  appetc- 
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ance  of  a  town  entirely  modem.    Similar  has  been  the  fate  of  Clialccdon,  so  distinffuished 
ill  ecclesiastical  history ;  its  unoccupied  area  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards. 

Scutari  is  referred  to  Constantinople,  of  which  it  forms  entirely  a  suburb.  Passing,  there- 
fore, the  Bosphorus,  or  channel  of  Cfonstantinople,  we  reach  the  Black  Sea  and  the  coast  of 
the  ancient  Bithynia.  It  is  described  as  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country,  intersected  with 
lofly  mountains  and  fertile  valleys ;  rich  in  fVuits  and  wine,  uud  abounding  in  noble  &rcst8. 
Through  this  region  the  Sakaria,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  afler  traversing  a  great  extent  of 
the  high  interior  plains,  rolls  a  full  and  ropid  stream  into  the  gulf  of  Erekli.  A  great  part 
of  its  low"'  ^urse  is  through  a  gloomy  and  intricate  defile,  bordered  on  each  side  by  rugged 
perpendic.  u  precipices.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  country  becomes  very  lofly,  and  pre- 
sents an  aBp«,>.t  like  that  of  Sweden,  being  covered  with  noble  pine  trecn,  above  which  rise 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  niountuins.  Tliese  rugged  and  gloomy  tracts  enclose  a  largo  plain, 
in  the  heart  of  which  lies  Boli,  the  ancient  Hadrianopolis,  now  a  poor  town  of  about  1000 
houses,  and  twelve  mosques ;  noted  for  the  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity.  Due  north  from 
Boli,  at  the  foot  of  stupendous  mountains,  is  the  sea-port  of  Erekli  (Heracluti),  \v  liich  still 
carries  on  some  commerce,  but  retains  nothing  of  the  grandeur  which  it  displayed  under  its 
original  name. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  an  elevated,  rude,  and  naked 
region,  with  detached  cultivated  spots,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  tlie  pastoral  tribes.  The  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  Amasscrah,  formerly  Amastris ;  by  Gydros,  once  Cytorus ;  by  Ineboli ; 
Iiiichi ;  but  above  all  by  Sinope.  This  celebrated  capital  of  Pontus,  and  emporium  of  the 
Euxine,  though  destitute  of  ics  former  wealth  and  extensive  fisiieries,  retains  still  a  popula- 
tion of  5000  souls,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rice,  fruits,  and  raw  hides.  Docks  for 
the  imperial  navy  are  also  maintained  there,  though  no  longer  on  a  great  scale.  The 
modern  metropolis  of  all  this  country,  however,  is  Kostamboul,  or  Kastamouni,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a  bare  dreary  region,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  Olgassus,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  great  encircling  chain.  It  contains 
about  15,000  Turkish  and  3000  Greek  inhabitants,  thirty  mosques,  and  numerous  baths. 
On  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  in  the  centre,  is  a  ruinous  castle,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Comneni. 

Eastword  from  Kostamboul  the  country  rapidly  improves,  being  watered,  among  other 
rivers,  by  the  Kiz.l  Irmak  (Halys),  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  traverses,  by  a 
circuitous  line,  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  On  this  route  we  pass  Tosh 
Kiupri,  with  4000  families  and  thirteen  mosques,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  and  carrying  m 
some  manufiictures  of  leather  and  cotton.  It  is  the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  and  presents  some 
beautiful  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  Some  of  *he  pines  in  this  neighbourhood  mea- 
sured sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  wore  immensely  high,  well  fitted  to  be  "  the  mast 
of  some  great  admiral  ;"but  they  arc  left  to  rot,  neglected  and  useless.  Here,  also,  is  found 
Boiabad,  a  large  beautiful  village,  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet,  and  surrounded 
by  hills  and  groves.  Vizier  Kiupri,  beyond  the  Halys,  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  district, 
has  forty-six  villages  dependent  on  '    and  contains  2000  inhabitants. 

A  route  almost  directly  east,  throuf  '  a  picturesque  mountainous  and  woody  country,  leads 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  find  to  !:  ^u  -lun,  tlie  ancient  Amisus.  This  city,  celebrated  first 
as  an  independent  Milesian  colony,  and  uiierwards  as  a  residence  of  Mithridates  and  Pompey, 
has  not  now  above  2000  Turkish  inl  .oitants;  but  many  of  the  adjacent  villages  are  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Constantinople. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  we  are  now  traversing,  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  a  very  flat  plain  along  tlie  sea-shore,  it  many  places  highly  cultivated ;  in  others, 
the  streams,  unable  to  reach  the  sea,  spread  into  swamps  and  morasses.  About  thirty  miles 
east  of  Samsoun,  the  Ycshil  Irmak,  the  ancient  Iris,  pours  into  the  sea  nearly  as  large  a 
body  of  v/ater  as  the  Kizil  Irmak,  thiugh  after  a  much  shorter  course.  A  little  beyond  is 
the  Therraodon,  now  called  Termeh,  only  famous  as  the  spot  on  which  liistory  or  feble  has 
placed  the  female  warriors  mr'norauie  under  the  name  of  Amazons.  Farther  on,  a  fine 
wooded  ri<lge,  whinh  has  formed  .i  vast  amphitheatre  round  the  plain  of  Pontus,  approaches 
the  sea  at  Unieh,  the  ancient  ^Enos,  a  dirty  wooden  town,  most  beautifully  situated,  and 
carrying  on  a  thriving  trade  in  cotton  stufls,  fruit,  and  wine  from  the  interior.  To  the  east, 
through  a  rugged  and  diflScult  countrv,  is  Keresoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus,  a  town  of  700 
houses,  with  a  ruinous  aspect;  and  T>  'oo!i  (Tripolis).  about  half  this  size,  but  in  better 
condition.  At  length  we  arrive  at  Trebisond,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Comneni,  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minoi.  Xenophon  called  it  Trapezus,  from  the  oblong 
form  which  it  still  lotarns.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  as  usual  crowded  and 
gloomy.  The  lofty  ancient  ramparts,  also  built  of  stone,  extend  along  two  deep  ravines  by 
which  the  city  is  defended ;  an;l  considorabl'^  ruins  show  the  site  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
habitants are  estimated  at  about  50,000,  consisting  of  all  the  races  that  inhabit  Turkey, 
mixed  with  the  more  varied  t^'\  from  the  Caucasus.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine,  and  in  sil.  ton  stuffs  nf  their  own  manufacture. 

The  high  and  wide  c.\pai.      >>   nterior  Asia  Minor,  the  most  extensive,  though  by  nc 
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meanii  the  finest  or  most  productive  portion,  remainn  tn  he  Burveycd.  The  (general  charac 
tcr  is  tlmt  of  a  high  bare  tablo-Iand,  begirt  with  ]>>*'< y  ridges  of  nv  •  lins.  Bring  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  trees,  it  has  a  imked  ospi^cL  Though  capt  ,  of  siiccossful  cultiva- 
tion, tho  indolence  of  the  natives,  and  tho  insecurity  of  property,  prevent  the  rsining  of  any 
idequato  supply  of  grain.  Un  the  batiks  of  all  the  rivers,  however,  are  rich  pn»ture8,  which, 
■,.:'li  the  open  country  in  general,  are  occupied  by  the  nomadic  tribes  called  Turkmans, 
whofco  habits  arc  almost  wholly  Tartar.  They  are  subject  to  little  princes,  who,  according 
to  circuniutances,  do  or  do  not  pay  a  sir  ribute  to  tho  Porto;  and,  according  to  im- 
memorial Scythian  usage,  combine  their  .  al  pursuits  with  that  of  plundering  the  un- 
protected traveller. 

Interior  Asia  Minor  may  be  divided,  though  without  any  precise  demarcation,  into  two 
portions,  western  and  eastern.  The  former  comprises  the  wide  range  of  the  ancient 
Fhrygia,  with  tho  smaller  bordering  districts  of  Galatia  on  the  north  ana  Lycaonia  on  tlie 
south.  In  modern  times  it  is  divided  between  Anatolm  and  Caramania,  forming  the  interior 
of  both.  The  eastern  division  consists  of  tho  ancient  Cappadocia,  now  the  ^fichalic  of 
Sivas,  or  Sebaj^te,  reaching  almost  to  tho  Euphrates. 

The  western  division  contains  several  large  cities.  Kntaiah,  reckoned  its  capital,  it 
■ituated  amid  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  rivers  of  Ionia ;  and  the  whole  country 
around  forms  the  vast  mass  of  those  mountains.  Even  in  its  decay,  the  population,  amount- 
ing to  between  50,000  and  60,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  carry  on  a  lucrative 
trade.  The  houses  are  large,  built  on  the  nodel  r^  those  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  streets 
adorned  with  many  handsome  fountains.  There  are  fifty  mosques,  thirty  public  baths  for  the 
use  of  the  people ;  and  twenty  large  khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  About  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  is  Eskishchr,  8ituato(!  on  two  rivers  that  fall  into  tho  Sakariii.  Around  it 
is  an  extensive  arid  plain,  the  "ame  on  which  Sultan  Soliman  was  defeated  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  It  was  the  oncicnL  Doryloium,  eel  ,rated  for  its  warm  baths,  of  which  an  ancient 
one,  adorned  with  columns  oiMasper,  still  remains :  it  is  .so  hot  as  to  bo  intolerable  for  mors 
tiian  two  or  three  minutes.  The  modern  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  houses  ars 
poor  and  ruinous.  On  the  othr>r  side,  about  sixty  miles  due  south  from  Kutaiah,  is  Afiutn 
Karahissar,  which  D'Anville,  on  somewhat  equivocal  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Apamea.*  It  is  placed  at  the  western  limit  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  called  here  Rai- 
der Dag,  and  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  12,0C&  families,  almrat  entiroly  Turkish,  who 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  black  felt,  and  tho  cultuio  and  preparation 
of  opium ;  both  of  which  form  articles  of  export. 

The  great  road  through  Asia  Minor  runs  now  in  a  direction  i  oarly  south-east  towards  the 
southern  coast.  On  this  route  is  Ak-sht-hr*  (tho  white  city  ,  the  ancient  Antiochia  ad 
Pisidiam,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  whence  cold  winds  blow,  and  torrents  rush  down  upon  the 
city ;  yet  it  contains  1500  houses,  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  with  a 
mosque  and  college  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bajazet.  Farther  on  is  Ladik,  the  ancient 
Laodicea  Combusta ;  but  this  is  now  a  poor  mud  village,  presenting  only  some  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  which  the  Turks  have  converted  into  tombstones. 

Proceeding  on  this  route,  and  approaching  the  southern  line  of  mountains,  the  traveller 
reaches  Konieh,  long  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Turkish  magnificence.  It  was  Iconium, 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia ;  but  its  splendour  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  powerful  and  warlike  sultans  of  Roum ;  which  it  continued  to  be  till  that  king- 
dom sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Tartars.  Konieh  still  displays  superb  specimens  of  all 
the  edifices  that  constitute  Turkish  grandeur;  nosques,  colleges,  baths,  gradually  crumbling 
into  ruin.  There  arc  twelve  large  and  above  100  small  mosques:  those  of  Sultan  Selim 
and  Sheik  Ibrahim  arc  spacious  and  magnificent  structures ;  the  marble  gates  also  of  the 
Capan  Madressa  and  other  old  colleges,  richly  adorned  with  fretwork  and  entablature,  afford 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  however,  had  contributed  largely  towards  its  ornament.  Among  these,  Mr. 
Kinneir  remarked  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  which  appeared  to  him  fully  equal  to  any 
ancient  sculpture  he  had  ever  seen.  The  modem  city,  destitute  of  commerce,  is  built  of 
wretched  brick  huts,  and  is  not  supposed  to  contain  above  30,(KX)  inhabitants. 

Fifty  miles  from  Konieh,  about  midway  to  the  coast,  is  Caraman,  or  Karman,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Iconium,  became  the  residence  of  a  chief  or  sultan  of  its  own  name ;  who 
reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  still  denominated  Cara- 
mania. It  is  much  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Konieh,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  coarse  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  drives  a  brisk  trade  with  Taurus,  Ceesarea,  and 
Smyrna. 

In  the  heart  of  Phrygia,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  considerable  city. 
Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  capital  of  Galatia.  The  surrounding  pachalic  consists  of  a 
Tast  plain,  abounding  in  fruits  and  pasturage,  but  scantily  supplied  with  grain.  It  is  covered 
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and  rude,  without  any  other  indusi 
The  finest  city  in  this  part  of  Asia 


with  Turkmans,  from  whose  roving  honies  the  Porto  in  vain  endeavours  to  exact  even  any 
regular  tribute.  Their  principal  chief  can  muster,  it  is  said,  30,(NM)  horsemen  uiuh.-r  his  ban- 
ner. The  iiiofft  curious  product  of  this  region  is  the  Angora  goat,  the  hair  of  which  rivali 
silk  in  Anoness.  This  beautiful  animal  thrives  only  withm  a  limited  tract  to  the  westward 
of  the  Halys,  immediately  beyond  which  it  degenerates.  The  city  crowns  n  range  of  small 
eminences,  one  of  which,  having  on  its  summit  the  now  ruinous  castle,  resciiiblon  tlie  castlo 
rook  of  Edinburgh,  being  perpendicular  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  foundations  and  scat* 
tered  fragments  of  great  ancient  edifices  may  still  be  traced,  but  nothing  tnorc.  Pococko 
estimated  the  population  at  10<),U(M) ;  Mr.  Kinneir  at  only  2(»,0(K).  Probably  the  actual  de- 
crease has  been  considerable;  as  the  prt  f  m<  vicha  makes  a  m  nupoly  of  the  grain,  and  in 
various  ways  oppresses  the  inhabitants.  T  still,  however,  carry  on  a  manufacture  of  fine 
camlet,  from  the  goats'  htiir  pnxlui  "d  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 

The  eastern  interior  of  Asia  Minor  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  aspect  fVoin  the  west- 
ern: it  consi.sts  of  "'de  plains,  bare  oi  trees  and  grain,  but  rich  in  pasturage.  Subject  to 
its  roving  tenants,  the  Tn-  kin  <  ^he  fhm' "r  districts  are  also  exposed  to  inroads  from  the 
Kurds,  a  fierce  people,  w  lom  H  "n*!  i    'heir  native  seats  on  the  upper  Tigris.    The 

people  of  Cappadocia  were  c  ,u,  the  ancients  as  rude,  stupid,  ana  uninfurmed ;  but 

distinguished  as  rearing  a  br  ed  it  horses :  they  stiil  retain  their  reputation  in  bo*' 

'■•■iij  t«ir.  1  he  name  of  Roum,  or  Rumyiah,  being  tha*. 
-^  T  Kisii  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks;  and  this  name  it 
>achalio  of  Sivas. 
is  a  dirty,  ill-built  place ;  the  inhabitants  coarse 
the  old  Cappadocian  occupation  of  rearing  horses, 
i'okat,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sivas, 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatn:  round  the  banks  of  the  Ycahil  Irmak.  Vessels  of 
copper  are  here  made  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  mines  in  tlie  neighbourhood  ;  to  which  is 
idded  the  manii'acture  of  blue  morocco  and  of  silk  stuifs.  It  is  the  great  channel  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  communicating  by  caravans  with  Diarbekir  and  with 
Smyrna,  and  sending  others  to  Boursa  and  Sinope,  These  resources  support  a  population 
of  60,000,  among  whom,  as  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  the  Armenians  form  a  largo  propor- 
tion. Proceeding  seventy  miles  in  the  same  direction,  the  traveller  reaches  Amasia,  roman- 
tically situated  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  which  here  fiows  in  a  narrow  valley  en- 
closed between  rocky  mountains.  The  surrounding  country  is  finely  wooded,  and  produces 
excellent  silk. 

Changing  our  direction  to  the  south-west,  after  a  course  of  eighteen  miles  we  arrive  at 
Uskut  or  Ooscat,  a  city  raised  to  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
chief,  Paswan  Oglu.  He  long  maintained  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the  east  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  greatly  improved  under  his  auspices.  His  palace  occupied  an  immense 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  though  the  exterior  presented,  as  usual,  only  a  mass 
of  dead  wall,  the  apartment:^  were  richly  furnished,  and  profusely  adorned  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  place  was  then  supposed  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks ;  but 
since  the  death  of  this  chief,  and  the  fall  of  his  house,  it  has  probably  sustained  a  consider- 
able diminution.  Nearly  due  south  from  Uskut,  at  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  and  snow- 
capped mountain  of  Argish,  stands  Kaissaria,  capital  of  ancient  Cappadocia,  and  called  then 
Mazaca;  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Coisarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  When  sacked  by 
Sapor,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  400,000  souls.  It  still  flourishes  by  the  product  and  ex- 
port of  cotton,  which  occupies  within  a  very  narrow  circuit  a  population  of  25,000.  [At 
the  close  of  August,  ISJ^S,  2000  houses  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  injured, 
destroyed,  or  swallowed  up,  a  great  number  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. — Am.  Ed.] 
To  the  south-east  is  found  Boston,  the  ancient  Comana,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Kizil  Irmak, 
in  a  finely  watered  plain  covered  with  trees,  and  in  high  cultivation.  It  has  8000  or  9000 
people,  and  forty  flourishing  villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  vicinity  forms  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  spots  in  Asia,  and  affords  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation.  To  the 
south,  in  Upper  Cilicia,  below  Mount  Taurus,  is  Marash,  capital  of  a  small  pachalic  of  the 
same  name,  which  immediately  borders  on  Syria. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  still  to  survey  its  isles,  once  celebrated 
for  wealth,  beauty,  and  power,  now  reduced  to  a  more  complete  state  of  desolation  than  even 
the  continent.  Cyprus,  interposed  between  Syria  and  Phenicia,  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  voluptuous.  It  is  140  miles  in 
length,  by  63  in  breadth.  The  Cypriotes  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate 
will  flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection.  Its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  cultivation,  a  good  deal  is  exported.  Wine,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  the  staple  product  The  grapes  contain  the  richest  and  most  luscious  juice  of 
any  in  the  world ;  and  the  wines  made  from  them  are  peculiarly  famed  for  their  generous 
and  restorative  qualities.  They  resemble  Tokay ;  but  they  are  disliked  by  the  English  as 
having  a  sickly  sweetness,  which  only  great  age  can  remove.  Its  fruits  are  also  delicious, 
particularly  the  orange  and  apricot ;  and  game  is  abundant.    All  these  gifla  of  nature,  hQ\y- 
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ever,  are  renderet*'  abortive  by  the  deplorable  Bystem  imder  which  the  island  is  at  ;>resent 
governed.  The  inhabitants,  two-thiras  of  whom  are  Greelis,  are  ctmsidered  just  objects  for 
oppression  of  eveiy  kbd.  The  govomor,  wLo  resides  at  Nicosia,  is  chanfjfed  every  year;  and, 
havinflf  obtained  his  phice  by  purchase,  is  impelled  to  indemnify  and  enrich  liiniself  bv  evory 
form  of  extoiticj.  Thus,  Cyprus,  iVoro  a  fertile  and  populous  island,  has  been  reduced  nearly 
to  a  desert,  not  containing^  more  than  60,000  or  70,000  inliabitaats,  and  even  these  are  aensw 
bly  diminishing.  Such  was  the  case,  even  before  the  recent  Greek  insurrection  had  afforded 
the  pretext  for  letting  loose  upon  this  unfifftunate  island  a  hoide  of  banditti,  who  exercised 
on  an  unresistbg  people  everv  form  of  plunder  and  cruelty.  Till  then,  Cyjnrus  retained 
still  a  remnant  of  what  was  rich  and  !)eautiful  in  its  ancient  aapecL  Its  females  still  display 
^at  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were  anciently  celebrated. 
These  charms  they  seek  to  heighten  by  artificial  and  often  meretricious  decoration ;  tai 
their  conduct  often  accords  but  too  well  with  the  ancient  ideas,  which  represented  Venus  as 
bom  on  this  coast,  and  as  choosing  Paphos  for  her  favourite  shrine.  They  still  carry  on  the 
staple  Turkish  manu&ctures  of  leather,  carpets,  and  cotton ;  all  Ot  great  excellence,  the 
colours  being  particularly  fine  and  durable. 
Nicosia,  chief  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  noble 

Elain,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  fortificatiop?  "ppeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  the  grandest  he 
ad  ever  seen ;  and  their  extent  and  solidity,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  rising  amid  the 
trees,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  which,  in  Mr.  Kinneir's  apprehension,  even  Shiraz  cannot 
rival.  These  fortifications  are  neglected,  and  indeed  would  not  now  be  of  much  value,  since 
the  place  is  commanded  by  nei^nbouring  hills.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a  very  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  retains  its  magnificence ;  but  the  palace  of  Lusignan  is  almost  entirely  in 
ruin.  The  place  contains  about  four  thousand  fiimilies,  of  whom  luilf  are  Christian,  divided 
between  the  Greek  and  Maronite  churches.  They  carry  on  the  three  manu&ctures  above 
mentioned,  and  are  also  en^ged  in  the  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  of  which 
the  neighbourhood  is  full.  Lamica,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  seat  of  Cypriote  commerce, 
and  the  residence  of  the  consuls  from  the  difierent  European  powers.  The  ancient  harbour 
is  choked  up ;  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  carried  on  with 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Smyrna,  by  Levantine  ships  under  English  colours.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  3000,  chiefly  Greeks.  A  neighbouring  cape,  still  called  Chitti,  exhibits  the  ruined 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Citium.  Famagosta,  the  capital,  held  by  tlie  Venetians  till  it 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Selim,  shows  its  former  grandeur  by  a  number  of  old  churches,  and 
by  a  handsome  palace,  now  partly  converted  into  a  mosque.  Cerir*^  and  Baffo  (Paphos), 
thoug-h  only  villti^es,  are  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  latter,  dis- 
tinguished by  ancient  fable  as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Another  island,  still  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  still  more  completely  &llen,  is 
Rhodes.  It  was  at  an  early  period  renowned  as  a  commercial  power ;  but  its  existence  as  a 
great  republic  commenced  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  then  alone  asserted  that 
mdepenoencc  which  had  been  lost  by  *he  other  Grecian  states ;  extended  its  commerce  to 
the  most  distant  regions ;  and  rivalled  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings. 
Demetrius,  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  not  only  exhausted  against  it  all  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  war,  but  invented  the  belepolis,  an  immense  machine,  to  batter  its  formidable 
walls.  He  was  completely  baffled,  and  suffered  before  Rhodes  the  wreck  of  his  military 
fortunes.  Even  when  this  island  was  merged  ii.  the  Roman  empire,  her  commercial  code 
was  adopted  by  that  wise  people ;  and  she  acquired  in  afler-times  a  high  military  glory, 
when  the  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  t£  their  last 
retreats,  where  they  long  baffled  the  arms  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  Of  all  these  glories 
the  Turkish  sway  has  oUiterated  almost  every  vestige.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no 
longer  a  fragment  of  its  colossus,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the 
numerous  fine  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  exhibits  only  some  massy  Grothic  churches  converted  into  mosques ;  and  con- 
tains within  about  a  fourth  of  its  former  area  a  population  of  about  5000  Turks  and  1000 
Jews ;  for,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  jealousy  inspired  by  its  former  obstinate  resist- 
ance, no  Christian  is  allowed  to  reside  within  tlie  walls.  The  Greeks  occupy,  however, 
almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  island,  but  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000  hi  number. 
Rhodes  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  the  heats  being  cooled  by  the  lofty  mountain  of  Artemira, 
which  rises  m  the  centre,  and  is  covered  with  those  noble  forests  of  pine,  out  of  which  the 
Rhodian  navy  was  anciently  constructed^  and  which  are  still  conveyed  in  large  qua.  titles 
to  the  arsenals  at  Constantinople.  The  lower  hills  still  produce  a  little  of  that  wine,  so 
much  celebmted  for  its  delicate  perfhme  by  the  ancient  writers.  Industry  and  cultivation, 
however,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  Rhodes  is  obliged  to  import  corn  from  Caramania. 

Proceeding  in  our  circuit  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,  we  find  Stance,  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles,  and  producing,  in  abundance,  that  stone  which  serves  as  a 
whetatone ;  Stampalia,  Amorgo,  Patmos,  where  St  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Samos,  a 
larger  and  more  important  island,  which  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  has  been  always  cele- 
brated for  its  industry,  of  which  striking  antique  vestiges  remain.    It  has  been  lately  dia- 
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tinguished  for  its  bnive  stand  in  the  cause  of  independencei  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  i 
European  states,  from  local  considerations,  have  assigned  it  to  Turkey.  ) 

Scio  has  experienced  a  very  diffp:ent.  fate.    Nature  had  rendered  this  spot  almost  a  para*  i 
dise.    It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  among  150,000  inliabitants,  there  were  not  abovo 
400  Turks.    Scio  had  become  a  great  centre  of  that  intellectual  regeneration  at  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  aimed.    A  college  had  been  established,  to  which  resorted  the  youth  of 
opulent  fairilios  from  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  which  could  number  many  eminent  pro* 
ibanrs  and  scholars.    All  this  prosperity  and  these  fair  proepei.ts  were  in  one  day  destroyed. 
A  landing  having  been  e£fectod  by  part  of  the  fleet  from  tlydra  and  Samos,  the  ^iotes  made 
a  general  rising  m  the  cause  of  liberty.   Unfortunately,  their  habits  had  been  those  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  effeminacy ;  while  their  shores,  unlike  those  of  Samos,  presented  no  barrier 
against  invasion.    They  were  unable,  therefore,  either  to  stop  or  resist  the  hordes  of  Asia, 
who  poured  acroca  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Scio  from  the  continent    The  imme* , 
diate  consequence  was,  not  a  fight,  but  a  dreadful  and  general  massacre ;  the  unfortunate; 
Sciotes  fleeing  for  shelter  to  the  ships  or  to  the  rocky  caves  in  the  interior.    Only  a  few 
escaped ;  25,(K)0  are  supposed  to  have  perished.    For  the  survivors  was  reserved  a  fate,  if 

Essible,  worse  than  death ;  the  whole,  mcluding  opulent  citizens  and  ladies  of  high  ranki 
ing  bound,  and  put  on  board  the  ships,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna ;  and 
Scio  became  at  once  a  desert. 

Mytilene,  or  Metelin,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  of  voluptuous  and  poetic  &me,  the  country  of 
Sappho  and  Alcnus,  in  later  times  gave  birth  to  that  daring  piratical  chief  Barbarossa.  At 
present  it  is  in  great  decay,  though  still  supporting  a  population  of  40,000,  half  of  whom  are 
Greeks  These  it  maintams  b^  the  trade  in  oil,  of  which  are  exported  50,000  quintals,  not, 
however,  of  very  superior  quality.  Tenedos  is  a  small  rock}'  island,  chiefly  memorable  from 
the  position  in  which  it  stands  with  regard  to  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  derives  also  some  mari- 
time importance  froii  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  it  produces  a 
wine  more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other  m  the  Archipolagj.  , 

***<:^"' "  •"  "    '  '^'' '  ScBSBcr.  4. — Provinces  on  the  Euphratei. "  *  1?!."* 

'  ilie  provinces  on  the  Euphrates  have  been  one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Besides  forming  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  with  Persia,  and  l^ing  beset 
on  all  sides  by  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  they  have  presented,  in  their  remoteness  and 
the  difficulties  of  approach,  a  strong  incentive  for  the  usual  ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume 
independent  power.  Although  they  possess  e  still  greater  name  in  history  than  the  more 
western  divisions,  they  do  not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent  monuments.  No  Greek  or 
Roman  kmgdom  ever  possessed  such  a  firm  hold  of  uiis  region  as  to  rear  on  it  structures 
marked  by  that  high  architecture  and  those  durable  materiak  which  elsewhere  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Bagdad,  were  com- 
posed  of  earth  and  brick,  and  have  crumbled  into  dust  Nature,  however,  retains  all  her 
grandeur  and  original  fertility,  and  presents  her  features  of  mountain,  river,  and  plain,  on  a 
vaster  scale,  though  not,  perhaps,  under  such  happy  and  heautifiil  combinaticms,  as  on  the 
Aores  of  Syria  and  Ionia. 

We  need  scarcely  name  the  great  empires,  which  established  their  seat  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Nineveh,  the  earliest  and  Babylon,  p<3rhapa  the 
most  splendid  in  history,  erected  here  their  vast  capitals,  and  endeavourcii  to  reduce  the 
world  to  subjection.  They  did  not,  however,  nearly  equal  the  extent  of  thr '.  established  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  during  its  brief  existence  connected  the  remotest  extremities 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Internal  diasension,  and  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  inva* 
BU>n,  had  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  before  Hulaku  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad.  This 
evsnt  extinguished  the  lustre  of  this  region  as  a  seat  of  empire  and  power,  and  converted  it 
into  a  mere  frontier  and  provincial  district,  in  a  great  measure  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It 
has  since  been  viewed  by  the  contending  powers  of  Persia  and  Turkey  rather  as  an  outer 
bulwark  of  their  respective  dominions,  than  an  integral  or  valuable  portion  of  them. 

In  commencing  our  survey  of  this  region,  we  shall  begin  at  its  summit — ^Armenia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  kmgdoms  of  Asia,  and  has  almost  always  maintained  a  respectable 
and  even  independent  rank.  Though  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  conquering 
potentates,  its  macccssible  site  prevented  it  from  being  entirely  ahsorbed  bv  any  one  (h  them. 
They  merely  passed  by,  demanding  tribute  and  military  aid,  and  allowed  it  to  be  governed 
by  its  native  kings.  Only  once,  under  Tigranee,  Armenia  came  forward  as  a  conquering 
power,  and  its  career  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  encountered  the  disciplined 
legions  of  Rome,  led  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  their 
humblest  tributaries.  When  Parthia  set  bounds,  however,  to  the  Roman  arms,  her  rivalry 
enabled  Armenia  again  to  rear  its  head ;  and  amid  all  the  subset^uent  revolutions,  it  preserved 
a  native  government,  until  it  wa-^  finally  reduced  into  a  pachalic  by  the  Turkish  power.  A 
port,  however,  was  severed,  and  appropriated  by  Persia. 

Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  fallen  political  situation,  still  encloses  between  its  rugged 
mountains,  cultivated  vallevs  and  eynn  large  cities.    Erzeiouui,  which  ranks  as  the  capital. 
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{■  situated  on  one  oTits  highoat  pointa.  The  climate  in  winter  ia  intensely  cold :  mow  begim 
Id  ftll  in  August;  and  covers  the  ground  fhm  October  to  March.  Erzeroum,  however,  is 
exeeedinffly  healthftil,  and  the  country  round  it  fertile;  yet  Major  Sutherland  has  perhaps 
over-iated  the  population  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  are  said  to  be  ArmenlaiuL  and  the  rest 
Turks.  About  eighteen  miles  distant  is  Hassan  Kulaah,  a  small  town  defended  by  the 
strongest  castle  in  Armenia.  Kars,  to  the  north,  is  a  large  town,  fbrtified  under  Amurath 
nL  and  contiguous  both  to  the  Russian  and  Persian  iVontier;  but  the  present  pacha  has 
attached  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  power.  Akalzixe,  which 
touches  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Imiretta,  stand  on  the  Kur,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
arable  district    The  latter  ia  an  open  populous  town,  of  considerable  trade. 

Proceeding  southwards  along  tho  foot  of  Ararat,  we  come  u>  the  flne  city  of  Bayazid,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  most  learned  of  all  the  Anne- 
nians.  It  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  and  celebrated  monastery,'  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
80,000  souls.  To  the  west  is  Van,  noted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  in  its  con- 
tests with  Persia.  Its  situation  is  so  strong  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  passtufe, 
admitting  two  persons  abreast;  and  it  is  carefiilly  fi>rtified,  in  the  Oriental  style,  with  a 
strong  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  sumnmding  country  is  equidly  beautifiil  and  fertile ;  and 
at  two  miles'  distance  is  the  great  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  168  miles  in  circumferencei 
but  the  water  of  which  is  too  brackish  for  use. 

On  a  lower  level  than  the  region  now  described  is  the  pachalic  and  territory  of  Diarbekir. 
It  forms  a  high  table-land,  about  120  miles  long,  between  the  Euphrates  and  tne  Tigris.  Its 
flurfkce  is  rugged,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys,  that  are  highly  picturesque,  beau- 
tiflil,  and  fertUe.  The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  a  bulwark  of  the  Eastern 
Iknpire  against  the  Parthians.  Its  wall  of  black  stone,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
now  neglected  and  ruinous,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Kinneir  as  superior,  for  height  and  solid- 
ity, to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  wall,  with  the  towers,  and  the  mina- 
rets peering  above,  gives  to  the  city  a  peculiarly  ^rnmd  and  imposing  aspect  It  contains 
88,000  inhabitants,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  on  the  communication  down  the  rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  West- 
ern Asia.  On  the  northern  extremity  is  Maden,  a  town  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  surrounded  by  Icily  ridges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  through  a  prodigious 
ofaasm  in  which  the  Tigris  is  seen  dashing.  These  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  metallio 
wealth,  fh>m  vhich  Mt^en  derives  its  importance.-  They  produce  abundance  of  excellent 
oimier,  some  iron,  and  even  a  little  gold  and  silver. 

Crossing  now  to  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rude  and  moun- 
tamous  region  of  Koordistan,  occupied  by  the  proudest  fiercest  and  most  predatory  race  of 
aM  who  infest  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  inhabit  castles  rather  than  cities;  but  Bedi^ 
on  the  northern  frontier,  forms  a  sort  of  capital.  This  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  narrow 
ravines,  branching  out  <Vom  a  perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  whic>  '  *>  castle  is  erected. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  of  hewn  stone,  ■  ided  by  gardens, 

and  each  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  petty  fortress.  The  cii,  j11  supplied  with 
fruits  and  provisions ;  but  few  merchants  venture  on  the  perilous  tncts  which  lead  to  and 
from  this  mountain  capital.  Although  Betlis  is  noniinally  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Mooefa, 
the  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  Khan  of  the  Koords,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
ibudal  princes.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  is  Sert  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  so  named 
from  Tigranes,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire.  At  present  Sert  is  a  large 
mountain  village,  where  each  house  is  a  castle,  sur<^.undea  by  a  wall,  and  even  a  moat 
These  chiefs  resemble  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Scottish  clans :  they  possess  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  whom,  however,  they  trtat  with  kindness  and  familiarity, 
and  are  regarded  with  reverence  and  afiection.  They  fbel  unbounded  pride  in  their  pedi- 
gne,  which  they  trace  back  to  the  age  of  Noah,  cherish  a  rooted  attachment  to  their  native 
soil,  and  a  hatred  of  strangers,  towaris  whom  they  observe  neither  ftith  nor  humanity. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Betlis  is  Moosh,  the  town  of  which  name  has  been  made  by 
tlie  Turks  the  residence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  poor  and  ill-built ;  but  the  district  contains  rotmy 
fertile  spots  and  large  villages,  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Armenians.  To 
the  soutii-west  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  is  found  the  small  pacha- 
lic of  Orfa,  marked  by  a  gradual  transition  fVom  the  mountainous  part  of  Armenia  to  the 
aands  of  the  Syrian  desert  Its  capital  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa,  a  city  of 
MMne  fame,  boui  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  when  the  arms  of^the 
crusaders  placed  over  it  one  of  the  C'ourtenays,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  count.  It  ia 
■ud  to  be  still  well  built  with  a  magni5cent  mosque  consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000  souls.  A  village  inhabited  by  Arabs  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of  Harran, 
the  original  abode  of  the  patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  are  Racca,  the  ancient  Nicephorium,  a  flkvourite  residence  of  Haroun  al  Raschid : 
Bir,  or  Beer,  where  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  caravans  is  facilitated  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  2<eugnia,  a  smaU  castle  and  ftrt  fonnerly  the  great  Romaa 
fldlitaiy  passage. 
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Dewending  fitm  thete  hetfffati,  w«  eome  to  the  groAt  plain  between  the  two  riven  called 
at  preient  Alffesira,  and  by  Uie  ancienti  Anyria  and  Mesopotamia.    Thougfi  partly  rocky 
ana  aandy,  it  u  in  general  capable  of  being  rendered  prodoctive;  but  being  in  many  places 
occupied  by  the  Araba,  and  in  othen  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Kurds,  less  cultivation  ia' 
bestowed  upon  it  than  on  the  moontain  valleys  to  the  north.    Mousul  or  Mosul,  the  capital,, 
Is  a  large,  ancient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  sensible  decline.    It  contains  abont 
8B,000  uhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures;  and  carries  on  a  little  , 
tnf'     On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  vUlage  of  Nunia  appears  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.    The  only  monuments  are  mounds  of 
earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty 
or  so  perfect    A  rampart  may  still  he  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  fay  a 
fesse,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  tiie  old  Roman  en>' 
trenchments.    On  a  vast  plain  to  the  east  was  fouffht  the  battle  of  Arbelo,  in  which  the  &te 
df  the  Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.    Mosul,  with  a  territory  of  two  miles  round  it, 
has  been  ibrmed  into  a  pachalic  by  itsel£ 

All  the  rest  of  this  country  is  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  the  upper  part  of  which, 
touching  on  Diarbekir,  retains  still  the  mountainous  character  of  that  province.  The  most 
northern  town  is  Merdin,  the  old  Roman  position  of  Mardis,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
tolerable  repaur.  The  houses,  which  are  rather  well  built,  rise  m  ranges  above  each  other, 
along  the  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  great  chaiia 
of  Mount  Masius.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  appear  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  Dara, 
the  deep  foundations  of  which  may  be  traced  for  more  than  two  miles.  The  southern  gate  . 
is  ten  feet  in  thickness  and  sixty  in  height,  and  some  firagments  of  ancient  architecture  arc, 
scattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  detached  families,  attracted  by, 
the  abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  chain  of  mifjfhty  fortresses,  none  equalled  thtt 
strength  of  Nisibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  age  nst  the  Parthians,  till  it  was  ceded ' 
to  them  by  treaty ;  after  which  the  Romans  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it.  Onl  v  the 
fiundations  of  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  The  interior  is  filled  with  hil« 
locks  of  stone  and  rubbish,  amid  which  appear  the  black  tents  of  the  Koords  and  Arafae.  (^ 
the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a  few  small  towns,  on  the  site,  however,  of  some 
Iloman  statio>;s ;  among  which  we  may  remark  Kerkesieh,  the  ancient  Circesium,  raised  to 
importance  by  Diocletian ;  and  Anna,  a  pretty  large  place,  which,  being  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  desert  becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  often  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  crai* 
ing  up  the  river  and  proceeding  across  to  Damascus. 

Between  Anna  on  one  side,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit  on  the  other,  the  rivers 
approach  to  within  fifty,  and  someoimes  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other,  enclosing  between 
them  that  magnificent  plain  called,  successively,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  now 
Irak  Arabi.  As  it  is  completely  a  flat  surface,  and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
during  the  wet  season,  rise  to  a  level  with  it^  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  region  is  practica* 
ble,  and  during  its  prosperous  era  was  completely  efTected.  Hence  arose  an  extensive  and 
luxuriant  fertility,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  rendered  it  the  early 
seat  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Even  under  Persian  dominion  a  tribute  was  drawn  from  it 
equal  to  a  third  of  that  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  At  present,  the  luxuriant  harvests  which 
once  covered  this  plain  have  entirely  failed,  for  want  of  the  simple  processes  necessary  to 
produce  them.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  overgrown  with  impenetrable  brush* 
wood ;  the  interior,  deprived  of  the  canals  which  formerly  watered  it,  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  bordenng  deserts.  "  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot 
formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings;  and  his  flocks  procure  a  scanty  pittance  of  food* 
•mid  the  fidlen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  desolation  to  which  this  region  is  now  consigned,  the  tnu 
'  veller  still  eagerly  seeks  in  it  the  trace  of  those  mighty  capitals,  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  gave  to  it  >>.  lustre  unrivalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
Bagdad  alone  retains  any  actual  existence,  and  is  still  a  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  tlie  ex- 
tensive pachalic  which  bears  its  name.  It  exhibits,  however,  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the 
gay  and  rranantic  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  caliphs.  Not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace 
remains ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  erobel« 
lished  Bagdad,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  monuments 
of  that  period  are  the  gates  and  towers,  which,  even  in  decay,  far  surpass  any  of  modern 
erection.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  with  one  or  two  colleges  and 
minarets.  Almost  all  that  a  modem  of  Bagdad  is  mean,  and  foreign  to  the  ideas  which 
the  name  excites.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  Uiat  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass;  and 
the  bazaars,  though  containing  accommodation  for  a  verv  extensive  trade,  are  by  no  means 
handsomely  fittM  up.  Aig&d,  since  its  capture  by  Hulaku,  in  1258,  which  finally  ex- 
tinguished  the  'caliphate,  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Being  the  greatest  of  the 
de&teable  subjects  between  the  empires  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  <^ 
both  were  exerted  for  its  possession. 

Froai  Bagdnd,  we  proceed  by  a  direct  line  almost  due  south  to  the  Euphrates,  in  teudl 
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of  Babylon,  %  ipot  to  which  recollection  gives  in  almoit  unrivalled  intereit  Here,  over  a 
space  eztendinff  five  or  six  milea  in  every  direction,  are  apread  the  undoubted  '^maina  of 
that  ancient  "glory  of  nationa,"  which  none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ever 
rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  structures ;  and  which  is  rendered  still  mor9 
unpoaing  bv  the  awftil  anti<iuity  to  which  its  oruin  aacenda  It  owed  its  foundation,  or  at 
leaat  its  splendour,  to  Semiramia,  whose  era  ia  that  of  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the  greiA 
empires.  Large  additions  were  made,  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Babylon  wai 
thus  the  work  of  successive  aoes;  but  we  have  now  no  means  of  tracing  the  share  taken  by 
each  in  its  erection  and  embellishment.  The  walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  siz^ 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  by  the  most  moderate  reports,  at  least  forty<flve.  They  were 
S65  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  six  chariots  might  drive  abreast  along  the  top.  The  form 
of  the  city  was  that  of  a  regular  square,  with  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side ;  and  the  streets 
ran  in  straight  lines  from  gate  to  gate.  Among  the  structures  three  were  preeminent,  and 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  One  was  the  palace,  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
enclosed  withm  three  successive  walls,  the  interior  of  which  was  covered  with  {nintingb 
Near  it  was  the  second  wonder,  that  of  the  hanging  gardens.  These  were  raised,  it  is  said, 
fa|y  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  a  Median  spouse,  accustomed  to  the  bold  scenery  of  her 
native  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  tame  uniformity  of  the  Babylonian  plain.  Having 
undertaken  to  transport  thither  the  landscapes  of  her  own  land,  he  raised  masses  of  huge 
extent,  supported  by  arches  upon  arches,  and  covered  with  deep  earth,  which  not  only  pro- 
duced plants  and  flowers,  but  presented  a  range  of  wooded  steeps,  siipilar  to  those  m  the 
mountains  of  Media.  Thirdly,  the  gigantic  tower  of  Babel,  or  Belus,  was  a  still  more 
celebrated  structure,  respecting  which  tradition,  Able,  and  history  are  strangely  blended. 
Though  dedicated  by  the  Babvlonian  kings  to  an  idolatrous  worship,  it  traces  its  first  origin 
to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  men,  mtoxicated  by  their  first  successfiil  achievement!^ 
fimned  the  daring  project  of  an  edifice  reaching  to  the  skies.  Converted  into  the  shrine  of 
Belus,  it  was  adorned  by  colossal  images  and  statues  of  solid  gold,  the  value  of  which  haa 
been  rated  by  Herodotus,  doubtless  much  too  high,  at  5000  talents,  or  21,000,0001.  sterling. 
Equally  exaggerated  has  been  its  reputed  height,  which  some  Jewish  authorities  fix  at 
twelve  miles,  and  even  Jerome  quotes  contemporary  authority  for  its  being  four  miles  high. 
These  ridiculous  estimates  give  way  before  the  sober  testimony  of  Straro,  who  states  the 
height  at  a  stadium,  or  660  English  feet,  exceeding  only  a  little  that  of  the  highest  pvramid. 
Even  after  the  downfall  of  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  it  continued  to  be  the  most 
splendid  city  in  Asia.  Alexander  was  strongly  attached  to  it,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  it  his  residence.  The  gradations  of  its  utter  decay  are  not  distinctly 
traced  by  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  slow,  as  the  powers  which  held  sway  in  this 
neighbourhood  chose  other  positions  in  the  vicinity  for  their  seats  of  empire.  The  kings  of 
Syria  chose  Seleucia;  the  Parthians,  Ctcsiphon;  the  Saracens,  Bagdad ;  and  each,  acconiing 
to  the  custom  of  the  East,  sought  to  aggrandise  his  favourite  city  by  transporting  to  it  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  built  Babylon  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation : — "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  lie  there ;  the  dragons  howl 
in  her  pleasant  palaces."  Yet  even  now,  afler  so  many  ages  of  desolation,  and  after  so  many 
great  capitals  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  enough  remains  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  described  it  as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  ancient  world ;  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency."  Its  mighty  structures,  indeed,  are  resolved  nearly  into 
their  original  elements:  instead  of  walls  and  towers,  we  see  only  confiised  heaps  of  earth, 
bricks,  and  rubbish ;  but  these  are  piled  almost  in  mountain  masses ;  and,  seen  afar  along 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  proclaim  still  the  wonders  of  a  distant  age.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  carefiii 
survey,  has  described  fi>ur  remarkable  masses,  which  cannot,  however,  without  some  diffi« 
culty,  be  traced  to  the  ancient  structures.  The  first  is  a  large  mound,  called  by  the  modera 
inh^itants  the  mound  of  Amran,  1100  yards  in  length,  800  in  breadth,  and  nom  60  to  60 
fbet  in  height  Its  great  extent  and  loose  texture  seem,  with  much  probability,  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  the  hanging  gardens.  After  crossing  a  valley  some- 
what more  than  a  ouarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  he  came  to  another  pile  forming  a  square  oT 
about  700  yards,  eviaently  the  site  of  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  structure.  Several  walls 
were  entire,  built  of  the  finest  brick,  cemented  with  lime,  ornamented  with  niches,  and  witli 
some  remains  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  natives  called  it  the  Katr,  or  palace,  and  its 
appearance  seemed  strongly  to  warrant  that  appellation.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  is 
another,  called  the  Mujelibe,  whose  sides  are  only  219  by  136  feet  in  length  and  breadth; 
but  its  elevation  is  141  feet,  greater  than  that  of  those  just  named.  The  summit  is  strewol 
with  various  fragments,  and  the  interior  contains  many  cavities,  tenanted  by  wild  beastc^ 
bats,  and  owls.  From  two  of  them  Mr.  Rich  extracted  wooden  coffins  containing  skeletons 
in  high  preservation ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  stnictun} 
would,  upon  search,  be  found  similarly  filled.  These  relics  indicate  a  royal  ccnetery,  of 
which  several,  particularly  that  of  Ninus,  are  mentioned  by  historians.  Mr.  Rich,  and  somo 
other  tn  vellers  have  considered  it  as  the  tower  of  Belus,  or  Babel.  But  there  is  another 
jnasB,  of  vaster  dimensions,  about  ten  miles  distant,  more  strongly  assimilating  with  tho 
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tipect  whieh  we  ahould  coneeive  that  fiunoui  structure  to  present  It  is  of  an  oblonr  fbrm, 
702  yards  in  circuit,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  192  feet  The  briclis  are  of  tne  finest  descrip- 
tion, and  cemented  with  lime  so  closely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one  entire. 
It  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  stages,  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  solid 
pile  of  brick  thirty-seven  feet  high,  diminuhing  in  thickness  to  the  top.  In  short  it  is  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  monument  of  Babylon,  and  would  have  unquestionably  corresponded  to 
the  most  remarktible  edifice  of  that  city  but  for  its  great  distance  ttcm  the  other  remairis, 
which  causes  a  doubt  how  it  could  have  been  comprehended  even  within  tiie  vast  limits  of 
Babylon.  Yet  when  we  consider  how  immense  tnese  were,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  forti- 
fied territory  rather  than  that  of  a  city,  it  seems  scarcely  suflkient  to  outweigh  so  striking 
an  accordance  in  other  respects,  especially  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  exttaordinuy 
■tructure  situated  without  the  wails  of  Babylon. 

Adjoining  to  this  remarkable  scene  is  the  modem  town  of  Hillah,  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  has  several  stately  caravanseras  of  Baby- 
lonian brick,  well  rerulated  markets,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Baasora 
and  the  districts  higher  up  the  river. 

Returning  to  Bi^ad,  and  proceeding  down  the  Tigris,  we  find,  about  eighteen  miles 
below,  the  ruins  of  two  great  capitals,  which  had  been  built  out  of  those  of  Babylon : 
Ctesiphon,  by  the  Persians,  on  the  east  side ;  and  Seleucia,  by  the  Syrian  kings,  on  the  west 
Of  Seleucia,  only  the  walls  and  ramparts  are  now  discoverable ;  but  Ctesiphra  still  presents 
the  outline  of  the  Tank  Kesra,  a  palace  of  Choeroes,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  have 
been  a  fiivourite  theme  of  Oriental  history  and  romance.  It  contains  in  the  interior  a  vault- 
ed hall,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  106  feet  and  its  lofty  walla  are  seen  firom  ftr  along  the 
plain. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  down  to  its  junction,  cannot  boast  a  single  village;  but  to  the 
I'irest  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  desert  occur  several  remarkable  places.  Meshed 
Ali  was  founded  by  Alexander ;  but  its  fame  in  the  East  rests  on  its  being,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  great  Mahometan  prophet  This  tomb  forms  a  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  infidels  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  its  walls. 
An  elegant  domo  which  surrounds  it  was  gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  supported 
by  a  C(HiBtant  influx  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  number  of  Persians  of  rank,  whose  bodies  are 
transported  firom  the  most  distant  quarters  to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground.  Between 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufa,  a  plsce  of  such  antiquity,  that  firom  it  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters have  been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cunc.  It  was  enlarged  by  Omar,  who  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs;  but  after  the  transference  to  Ba^ad,  it  fell  soon  inio  decay.  At  jire- 
sent  there  remains  little  more  than  the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated ;  a  plain  build- 
ing, which  the  Mahometans,  however,  hold  in  peculiar  veneration.  Both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  are  here  possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  whom  the  most  powerful  is  that  of 
Montefidge,  which  can  bring  four  thousand  horse  into  the  field.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  after  having  for  so  long  a  space  enclosed  this  majestic 
plain  in  their  parallel  course,  unite  a  little  below  the  village  of  Coma.  The  combined 
stream  receives  the  name  of  Shat-ul-Arab,  and  presents  still  some  remnant  of  the  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Babylon,  its  banks  abounding  with  grain,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  firuits. 

On  this  branch  is  situated  Bassora,  or  Bussora,  a  great  city,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
fiureign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  a  great 
part  of  which  space  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations ;  and  intersected  by  canals  navi- 

Spable  for  small  vessels.  Its  most  important  trade,  being  that  with  India,  is  carried  on  part- 
by  British,  but  chiefly  by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  600  tons  burden  can  ascend 
e  river  to  this  point  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  60,000;  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Indians,  Persians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  East  They  have  not  expend- 
ed much  of  their  wealth  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
The  houses  are  meanly  built  of  brick ;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  valuable 
merchandise  deposited  in  them ;  ud  there  is  only  one  mosque  which  has  a  decent  appear- 
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ABABIA. 
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AaABiA  forms  an  extensive  country,  or  rather  region  of  Asia.  It  is  a  peninsula  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  south-west  portion  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Skot.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aapect. 

Tlie  boundaries  of  Arabia  are,  on  the  west  the  Red  Sea,  called  also  the  Arabian  Gulf 
wliieli  separates  it  firom  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,    On  the  south  it  has  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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pwt  of  whhf)  Mpantet  U  fton  Berbem.  Ai  the  eout  chtivrM  iti  diNcUoiit  it  hti  ttiU  &« 
mM  time  thia  ocean  on  the  eoal,  oppoaita  to  the  dietuit  ■horet  of  Malabar :  bat  thia  gieat 
wa  ia  aoon  narrowed  into  th'  Peiaian  Gulf,  which  dividea  Arabia  flrom  the  aouth  of  Peniai 
A  line  drawn  from  the  head  uf  the  Peraian  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  would  aetm 
the  natural  boundary  of  Arabia,  were  it  not  for  the  vaet  deaert  which  atretchoa  to  the  north* 
ward,  and  ia  of  a  character  ao  decidedly  Arabian,  that  it  haa  always  been  referred  to  that  part 
of  Aua.  Thia  wildemeaa  forma  a  guU,  aa  it  were,  between  two  of  the  flneat  portiona  of  the 
continent— Syria  and  Paleatiae,  on  the  west;  and  the  once  Rreat  empirea  of  Babylon  and 
Aaayria,  now  sunk  into  the  Turkish  pachalio  of  Bagdad,  on  the  east  Thia  tract  of  Arabiai 
continually  narrowing  to  the  northward,  ia  finally  oloaed  at  an  angle,  aa  it  were,  by  the  lofty 
moontain  needs  of  the  Euphratea  and  the  Tigria, 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  region  are  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  eapeeially  towards 
the  north;  but  if  we  clooe  it,  aa  seems  reasonable,  about  Palmyra  ami  Anna,  we  shall  then 
have  a  length  ftom  north  to  south  of  33°,  or  somewhat  more  than  1500  miles.  The  greatest 
bnadth  across  fWmi  Mecca  is  not  less  Uian  90",  or  1200  miles;  but  this  is  narrowed  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  little  more  than  half  that  dimension,  and  gradually  dinihiithea  to  the  north- 
ward. With  these  dimensions,  under  such  a  climate,  and  in  a  position  so  central,  Arabia 
would  have  been  tho  finest  country  of  Asia,  had  it  poesessed  one  essential  dement,  that  of 
water.  Deprived  of  this,  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  ever  borne  the  character  of  detert,.fyi 
whirh  its  very  name  has  become  proverbial.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
particularly  the  country  of  Yemen,  which  has  been  called  the  Happy  Arabia ;  but  in  general, 
over  all  the  vast  expanse,  naked  rocks  and  arid  sands  predominate. 

The  privation  of  water,  whence  the  barrenness  of  Arabia  arises,  is  incident  to  all  conn« 
tries  under  the  torrid  zone  in  which  moisture  is  not  collected  by  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
Lofty  chains,  like  those  of  Ararat  and  Imaus,  seem  necessary  to  pour  down  those  mighty 
■tnams  that  fertilise  the  burning  plains  of  Asia.  Arabia  is  not,  indeed,  destitute  of  tnieta 
that  have  a  mountainous  character;  but  these  present,  in  general,  only  lon^  rocky  ridgei^ 
whose  scanty  streams  are  quickly  absorbed  in  tlie  surroundii.g  waste.  Smai  and  Horeb^ 
towierhig  over  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  famous  by  great  events,  form,  probably, 
the  most  elevated  portion.  In  the  Hedjaz,  however,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  Medkia, 
•re  found  the  Ramleah  mountains,  and  other  chains,  whose  aspect  suggested  to  the  ancients 
the  name  of  the  Stony  Arabia.  Another  continuous  chain  of  the  same  character  appears 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Nedsjed,  or  central  district  Between  these  stonv  ridges  are 
interspersed  what  are  called  wadia,  narrow  watered  valleys,  which  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
■ometimea  even  brilliant  distinguishes  iVom  the  surrounding  waste.  Yemen,  the  Arabia 
Felix  of  the  ancients,  presents  an  aspect  still  more  fiivourable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  Red 
Sea,  indeed,  extends  a  belt  criiled  the  Tehftma,  of  the  most  absolute  and  dreary  barrenness, 
Bat  behind  this  Yemen  tides,  not  into  the  naked  rocks  of  the  interior,  but  into  variegated 
hilla,  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs.    Yet  even  this  tract  though  distin- 

Sished  for  beauty,  is  fertile  by  contrast,  and  cannot  vie  with  the  luxuriant  plains  of  other 
iental  countries. 

In  all  Arabia  scarcely  a  river  can  be  said  to  exist  Torrents  alone  are  seen  dashing  down 
the  rocks;  and  afler  diflTusing  verdure  over  a  valley  of  small  extent,  are  absorbed  in  the  sand. 
They  seem  never  so  copious  as  to  form  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  i^  lake. 
f-'W  tWf  •••^'I'.ii-  "v-i-.  >■<■■  '-'■■■     ■.;  nwi'-'i '■!■■) 
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SuBSECT.  1. — Qealogy.  ffi'Jr/ nS  *l''i6-jj    . 

The  reader  ia  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  L  Sect  II.  p.  218.  -t^  iAf'M'Al   rf  ^i 
■jiij.;/,,  ,  .  ^  ti;U  *y  ??.£;  C-i» 

-fi!t!t«*tv  h-^  '»:',-'',l  T?>.r  i'  ^  j-^^-'-lfiflt  SuBSEcyr.  2.— Botany.  ,.,,>]  ,ft-..r,i;,-3;^aiJi;«T  .*rft;iA  '\h 
l%e  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  countnr  may  be  av  once  surmised  froni  8to 
name  of  its  two  great  divisions,  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  A  third  portion  is  the 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Folix,  so  called  on  account  of  its  comparative  fertility.  Another  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  oi  Happy  being  given,  is,  that  from  this  district  were  introduced,  by 
way  of  Egypt  into  Europe,  so  many  precious  spices,  as  spikenard,  cinnamon,  cassia,  carda- 
moms, pepper,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  country,  thoimh  the  Arabs  are 
now  well  known  to  have  themselves  imported  them  fh>m  the  East  Indiea  Forskiil,  however, 
who  has  published  a  flora  of  this  particular  district  tells  us  that  an  almost  continual  drought 
and  a  too  sorene  sky  grievously  injure  the  soil,  and  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  To  Uiui 
evil  may  be  added  whole  armies  of  locusts  ("  the  daughters  of  heat"),  which  everywhere 
devour  the  herbage ;  graminivorous  birds,  which  are  the  pest  of  the  corn-fields ;  and  munda- 
tions  of  the  sea,  that  impregnate  the  fields  with  salt,  and  destroy  their  fertility.  Cryptogamie 
Plants  are  almost  v.'holly  wanting;  the  Grasses  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
north,  and  Junci  and  Carices  are  almost  unknown.  Littoral  plants  occupy  the  shure  in  a 
■andy  or  ar^llaceous  soil.  Campestral  Planta  (Catnpeatrea)  abound  more  aa  you  approf^ 
the  mountiims,  and  under  the  ahulo  of  trees,  and  exist  in  society.    There  are  perennial  pa* 
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tuiM,  vtelding  Hbleai  and  Puieum  diehotomum.  TIm  PIimmIm  b  alone  lowii  ftc  fiddn^ 
ai  the  Trifolium  alemadrinum  ia  in  Egvirt.  The  camel,  when  he  enten  the  wooda,  luztt> 
liktea  on  C^oorMtaceoua  and  Climbinif  Vlanta 
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The  Cerealia  are  not  confined  to  the  plaina,  but  ther  extend  to  the  mountaioa ;  art  i 
iDff  nature  in  the  fimnation  of  hanifing  gardena  and  fieUa,  theae  beinf  rapporled  by  wall* 
■lid  earth  carried  thither:  Coflbe,  eaculent  plania,  and  the  Cerealia,  are  planted,  eq>eciaUy 
Wheat  Theae  amphitheatrea  of  fielda,  aupplied  with  water  by  ciaterm,  aflbrd  an  eztiaoe* 
dinary  and  novel  ipeotadle  to  the  traveller.  In  the  plaiaa  the  Holcua  Durra  (/f.  Sorghmm) 
it  alnoat  the  onlv  bread-corn  cultivated.  Of  thia  there  are  three  harveata  in  the  year ;  two 
monlha  and  a  half  sufficing  to  bring  the  grain  to  nuturity.  The  first  crop  is  aowed  Inr  thd 
natives,  the  two  next  spring  up  spontaneoualy ;  but  the  grain  can  onlv  be  secured  by  utif  4 
iDf  up  a  constant  noise,  and  a  perpetual  watch,  to  drive  away  the  birds.  '^ 

The  forests  are  confiiied  to  the  moantains  and  a4jaeent  valleys.  In  all  Tehima  (a  diatriet^' 
which  occupies  almoat  all  the  land  between  the  nxwntaina  and  the  sea)  there  are  none  ex*  >ii 
cept  at  Sardud.  These  monntain-trees,  though  exposed  to  the  most  powerfiil  winds,  gTOW  <f 
straight  and  lofty :  they  consist  of  various  species  of  Fig,  of  which  Forskil  enumeiatee  no  *» 
leas  than  eieht;  Scenra,  Keura  odorifera,  a  superb  tree,  like  a  palm,  but  without  a  Bpatha»  ^ 
much  prieedon  account  of  the  delicious  odour  it  exhales,  one  spike  alone  sufficing  to  per*  ^ 
fiime  a  whole  apartment  for  a  long  time,  if  placed  in  a  rather  moist  situation ;  Tomex  glabra;  <» 
Cynanchium  artnreum ;  Catha,  a  tree  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  along  with  the  Cofibe^  W 
ue  Arabs  eating  the  leaves  on  account  of  their  many  virtues:  no  plague  can  come  near  the  >t« 
dwelling  where  this  is  cultivated,  nor  any  infectious  disease  attack  a  person  who  carries  •  m 
branch  of  this  tree  in  his  bosom ;  and  Moerua,  beaides  some  unknown  spsciee.  Palma  inhabit  y 
the  sandy  plains  of  Teh&ma.  t 

The  gardens  of  Uiis  country  contain  little  more  than  esculent,  odoriferous,  and  dyeinf  * 
phots.    Thus  mnoh  M.  Forsk&l.  b 

Rather  than  atten-.pt  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia,  . 
of  which  BO  little  is  known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  few  of  the  plnnta  « 
which  are  most  valuable  in  the  arts  or  in  commerce,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  peculiar  > 
to  the  country.    And  in  the  first  rank  will  undoubtedly  stand  the 
Cofibe  (Jig.  570.),  of  which  Arabia  Felix,  if  not  the  native  country,  is  the  ikvoured  spot 
where  this  shrub  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfection.    It  is  a  |m>> 
duction  of  the  highest  value.    Some  say  it  is  a  native  of  Uppet  . 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Arabia;  others  coosidv  it  -.• 
an  aboriginal  of  Yemen.    Bruce  maintains  that  it  grows  spontao  i 
neoudy  m  Abyssinia,  beinjf  found  wild  in  the  greatest  abundoBce  « 
fiom  Cafia  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    In  that  country,  indeed,  it  s 
has  been  considered  to  be  cultivated  from  time  immemorial;  'v 
and  the  same  author  assures  us  that  the  Gailc,  a  wandering  •., 
tribe  of  Afiricans,  in  their  incursions  into  Abyssinia,  being  oblisea 
to  traverse  immense  deserts,  carry  with  them  nothing  to  eat  out   • 
coffee,  roasted  until  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  to  a  con* 
sistency  that  will  permit  its  being  rolled  up  in  balls  aiv!  Mit  into 
a  leathern  bag.    One  o(  these,  about  the  size  of  a  hi    '  '.'-bell, 
keeps  them,  they  say,  in  strenffth  and  spirits  during  a  whok-  dav'a 
fatigue,  better  than  a  loaf  of  oread  or  a  meal  of  meat    Ea  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  from  Arabia  that  Europe  first  became  acquainted 
with  eoflbe ;  and  it  is  fiiom  Arabia  that  the  islands  of  the  East  and  the  islands  of  the  West 
Aave  derived  it,  where  it  is,  perhaps,  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Arabia 
itselC  We  can,  at  best,  fwm  but  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coflfee  grown,  finm 
that  which  is  exported  to  Europe :  for  all  Arabia  yields  to  Europe  annually  mily  l,oOO,00(;  Iba, 
weight;  while  St  Domingo  has  in  one  year  exported  71,666,187  Iba,  Surinam  15,887,000 
lbs. ;  and  other  American  islands,  and  even  Peraia,  and  Suez,  have  greatly  exceeded  in  e>> 
port  the  quantity  derived  fi»m  Arabia.    The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  a  stem  tour  or  five  inches  in  diameter.    Its  copious  evergreen  foliage,  white  flowen,. 
and' red  berries,  are  too  well  known  in  tiie  stoves  of  our  own  countrjr  to  need  description. 

The  Mocha  Coffee,  as  the  seeds  of  the  berry  cuUivoled  in  Arabia  are  called,  isdisUn* 
goiahed  fit>m  the  coffee  of  other  countries  by  the  roundness  and  smallness  i]f  the  grain ;  the 
reason  for  which  is,  that  one  out  of  the  two  seeds  in  the  berry  is  abortive,  and  the  other 
assumes  a  rounded  form,  for  want  of  Uie  mutual  pressure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 

Iiven.  The  superior  quality  depends  partly  on  the  time  and  manner  of  gathering  the 
[oeha  obffbe,  and  still  more,  perhape,  on  the  soil  and  site  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
ganta.  The  best  sort  is  grown  on  the  mountains  of  Hadje,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Bit-el-fakieh,  a  spot,  of  which,  besides  an  execrable  plate,  we  have  a  descriptioo  in  the  first 
volume  of  Voyage  en  Arabie,  by  Niebuhr.  "  My  travelling  companions,"  says  he,  "  whom 
I  had  expected  to  find  at  Hadje,  were  in  the  gardena  on  the  mountain  where  the  coflbe 
powa.    I  Mowed  them  thither  the  next  day,  taking  a  nearly  east^outh-east  directiooi 
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towardi  Kunna;  md  I  ofwrtnok  tHem  at  BulgoM,  one  of  Um  villagM  which  prineipaUjr  i» 
pend  fbr  lobHiatencfl  on  the  euUura  at  colfte.  Neither  uiea  nor  mules  out  be  uied  in 
olimbing  these  mountsina :  it  is  necessary  to  ssoeml  the  steep  places  by  a  roMi,  which,  beioff 
only  mended  at  Wid*  intervals,  is  extremely  bad.  To  me,  however,  wlio  had  Just  quitted 
the  arid  and  sandy  plains  of  TehAma,  where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  walking,  it  appeared 
delightftil,  as  I  wu  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  flfardens,  which  formed  the  principal  plantv 
tkmsof  cofllw. 

**  It  was  only  near  Kahhme  that  I  had  seen  a  single  small  hill  of  those  long  and  pentagonal 
•tones  that  I  nave  fbrmerly  detcribcd ;  but  here  a  great  portion  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
consist  of  this  sort  of  stone;  the  dotachod  rocks,  likewise  composed  of  it,  presented  a  strik* 
faig  appearance,  especially  where  water  was  trickling  iVoro  tiie  summit  of  the  rocks,  ai«l 
ftrmed  cascades  which  appeared  as  if  supported  on  little  npright  oolumna.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
tach theae  stones  fhm  the  rockn,  and  thoy  are  used  to  make  steps  on  the  road,  as  well  ai 
ibr  the  -walls  with  which  it  is  nocdftil  to  prop  up  the  gardens  where  the  oofihe  is  ^wn,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains ;  fVom  which  it  appears  tlut  these  stones  are  very  serviceable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  country. 

"The  tree  that  produces  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe.  It  was  covered  with  flowers 
near  Balgose,  whicti  diffbsed  an  agreeable  scent.  All  the  gardens  are  situated  on  platforms, 
one  above  another.  Some  arc  only  watered  by  rain :  in  others  there  are  large  reservoirs 
(^Bfrkef)  on  the  higher  parts,  whence  the  running  water  is  conducted  and  distributed  over 
all  the  beds,  where  the  trees  are  generally  grown  so  close  together,  that  the  sun  cannot 
make  its  way  between  them.  We  were  told  that  the  trees,  thus  artificially  irrigated,  bore 
frnit  twice  a  year :  but  that  the  beans  ripened  only  once ;  those  of  the  second  crop,  wfaieii 
did  not  attain  to  complete  maturity,  being  inferior  to  the  first." 

Balsam,  FVankincense,  and  Myrrh,  Oum,  Aloea,  Senna,  and  Tamarinds,  are  other  staple 
commodities  of  Arabia,  that  have  given  the  country  a  name  and  a  rank  among  comroereial 
nations.  The  Balsam  (^Amyris  OpobaUamum  or  gileadttuit,  perhaps  both  one  and  the  other) 
bis  already  been  noticed  when  treating  of  Palestine ;  it  being  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  httroduced  flvm  Arabia  to  Mount  Gilead.  Frankincense  is  the  produce  of  Juniperus 
lycia  (which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia),— and  was  extensively  em* 
Moyed  in  their  sacrifices  by  the  Hebrews,  who  obtained  the  best  fVom  Arabia,  as  do  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  present  day  for  their  incense.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  plant 
aflbrding  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  thero  called  Liban  or 
Oliban.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  in  the  Aiiatic  Researchea  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 
tme  Olibanum  is  the  pim  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  Boswellia  serrata  of  Dr.  Roxburgh ;  and 
the  ihuikincense  it  yields  was  very  likely  to  be  imported  by  the  Arabians,  and  th6nce  sent  to 
diflbrent  countrieai.    ' 

i<>i>  ln^\mi!       Myrrh  is  a  gum-resin  which  is 

£l,iL    *"JL  4  supposed  to  exude  from  the  Amyris 

Wi-.  •''to' ""  ymw  Kataf  of  Forskai.    Gum^^irabic,  as 

.*«W  *"'^i      MSm     ^C!.^afc.         it  jg  called,  is  produced  by  Acacia 

arabica  (Jiff.  671.),  (of  which  an 

excellent  figure  is  given  by  Dr. 

Roxburgh,)    and    probably    many 

other    individuals    of    the    same 


Aeada  Aiibica. 
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genus. 

Of  the  Aloes,  the  Aloe  officinalis 
of  ForskftI  is  mentioned  by  that 
author  as  the  species  which  aflbrds 
the  fkmous  East  Indian  Aloes,  called 
Soccotrine  Aloes:  tlie  same,  pro- 
bably,   as    the    Aloe    Soccotrina 
(Ji^.  572  )  of  De  Candolle,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Soccotra,  at 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.    Perhaps  the  same  species  exists  in  Africa.    In  the  presence  of 
■ix  species  of  this  genua  as  mentioned  by  Forsk&l,  of  several  Stapeliaa,  and  some  Mesem- 
bryanthema,  Arabia  has  some  affinity  in  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
'      The  Arabian  physicians  first  made  known  the  valuable  properties  of  Senna  as  a  medicine, 
^  tad  the  Senna  of  Arabia  is  the  Ibliage  of  Cassia  lanceolata  of  ForskaL 
i^'),   Tamarinds  are  the  fhiit  of  Tamarmdus  officinalis,  a  beautifUl  tree,  now  cultivated  in  all 
^'  the  hot  parts  of  the  worM,  on  account  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  fruit 
'  r'     The  fruits  of  temperate  and  warmer  climates  are  equally  grown  in  Arabia.    Gourds  and 
:^;  Melons,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pomegranates,  Dates,  Apricots,  Peache%  Ahnonds,  Filberta,  Pears, 
'*^  tm,  Oiangea  and  Lemoos,  and  even  the  Mangosteen. 

9^1«:t   tilf  «rw>!tw  .,.»«,«„.:.    otfl   f         SoMVCT.  2.— Zoofo^.  >  ,.f  f    t,    r.'j    ,;;•■>.,    r.' ,t  t 

tOo '  The  Zoclogy  of  Ambia  is  nearly  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Nordiera  Africa  and 
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Caspian  Russia;  nor  ia  it  possible,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  detect  the  slight  varia- 
tiona  m  the  productions  of  countries  artiflcially  separated  by  man.  Arabia,  in  common  with 
the  whole  extent  of  Northern  Africa,  Persia,  and  Western  India,  possesses  the  Camel  and 
the  Dromedary,  to  which  travellers  also  add  Lynxes,  Jockab,  Hvenoa,  Monkeyr,  Jerboas, 
and  vurious  Panthers.  Information  so  desultory  and  vague  is  of  fitUe  value,  as  leading  to 
30  corrnct  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  mtondod. 
The  Arabian  horses  ijlg.  673.)  ure  well  known  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  tho  idea 

that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  deserts,  as  asserted 
bv  the  old  writers,  is  now  justly  exploded.  Major 
smith  is  of  opinion  that  tiiis  noble  animal  was  abori- 
ginal in  Great  Tartar^,  In  no  country  is  he  more 
esteemed,  or  are  his  hiculties  in  consequence  more 
developed,  than  in  Arabia.  Tho  wandering  Arab  of 
the  desert  places  his  highest  felicity  in  his  horses, 
and  is  so  attached  to  them,  that  they  are  more  his 
companions  than  his  servants.  It  is  by  these  tribes 
that  nearly  all  tho  liorBCS  arc  bred ;  and  tlioy  are 
known  under  two  denominations.  Kadeschi  are 
horses  of  an  unknown  race,  and  kochlani,  those 
whose  genealogy  is  known  for  2(X)0  years :  this  race, 
they  assert,  originated  from  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  To  establish  tho  genealogy  of  a  kochlani, 
the  most  rigorous  vigilance  is  employed,  and  such  formalities  and  certificates  required,  as 
defeat  all  attempts  at  imposition.  The  horses  of  this  noble  race  are  sold  at  enormous  prices, 
but  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  tho  Arabs  to  part  with  the  mares.  An  Arabian 
will  generally  carry  his  master  iirom  eighteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  the  day.  They  perspire 
little,  and  possess  in  tho  most  eminent  degree  tlio  qualities  of  endurance,  vigoiTi-,  and  ad- 
mirable temper. 

Locusts  in  vast  numbers,  and  of  different  species,  periodically  devastate  this  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Africa,  from  whence  tlicy  have  emigrated,  at  distant  intervals,  to 
Sicily  and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Europe. 

l.n  Skct.  ni. — Historical  Oeogrnphy.  .  .'„  jT 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  former  periods  of  Arabian  history,  we  find  reason  for 
nirpriso  at  the  little  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  peo> 
pie.  By  the  aid  of  scripture,  we  are  enabled  to  ascend  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  ordinary  record ;  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  modem  Arabian  sheik.  In  tlie  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  we  find  the  same  combination  of  plunder  and  trafHc  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  occupation  of  their  countrymen.  The  borders  of  the  desert,  how- 
ever, where  it  merges  into  tlie  fertile  territory,  became  ultimately  the  seat  of  several  demi- 
Arabian  states,  which  attained  to  considerable  power  and  even  opulence.  Foremost  among 
these  were  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  or  Idumea ;  countries  which,  besides  their  other  ad- 
vantages, appear  to  have  been  enriched  by  a  portion  of  tlie  transit  trade  with  India.  The 
most  brilliant  and  distinguished  part  of  Arabia,  however,  was  that  designated  "  the  Happy," 
and  called  Saba}a,  and  in  scripture  Slicba.  Adding  to  its  own  productions  the  myrrh  and 
balsamo  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Berbera,  it  seems  also  to  have  been  a  depdt  for  the  gold, 
spices,  and  other  precious  commodities  of  India  and  tropical  Africa,  which  appear  even  to 
have  been  oflen  considered  by  the  ancieitrr:  i-i  its  native  products.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  of 
this  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  appear  to  have  always  been  the  most  active  mer- 
cantile navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

Thus,  during  tho  whole  of  that  long  era  which  belongs  to  ancient  history,  Arabia  pre- 
■erved  its  interior  pastoral  state,  while  its  relations  with  foreign  nations  were  confined  to 
commerce  and  to  petty  marauding.  It  also  preserved  its  independence  unaffected  by  those 
great  events  which  changed  the  fate  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  was  not  until  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that,  afler  a  singular  revolution,  it  came  forth  with  a  mighty 
sweep  to  chongo  the  destinies  of  tho  world.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  cor- 
ruption and  distractions  of  tlie  Eastern  church,  all  favoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  fanaticism. 

Mahomet,  after  being  for  yeara  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  at  length  succeeded  in  uniting 
under  his  standard  all  the  nomadic  and  warlike  tribes  of  central  Arabia.  In  less  than  fifly 
years,  that  standard  waved  triumphant  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  regions  beyond  the  Oxus.  Wherever  it  came,  it  stamped  on  mankind  a  new  charac- 
ter,— dark,  gloomy,  severe, — combining  a  hard  austerity  with  a  voluptuous  indulgence,  and, 
except  in  some  transient  instances,  hostile  to  all  the  improvements  of  art  and  science.  The 
caliphs  who  first  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  the  most  extensive  empire  on  the  i^lobe, 
still  retained  the  rude  simplicity  of  tlie  Arab  pastoral  life,  with  the  ascetic  self-denial  of 
saints  and  religious  teachers.    The  messenger  who  brought  to  Omar  tho  tidings  of  the  cap- 
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tiiro  of  Alexandria,  (bund  him  alMpinff  amontf  tho  b«(|fan  on  the  itopa  of  the  tnmpio  ct 
Meccm.  The  wealth,  however,  wnicTi  flowaq  in  (Vum  every  quarter,  loun  produced  their 
uraai  odl'ct  of  excitinif  a  tarto  for  pomp  and  pleaaure.  The  court  of  tho  caliph  acquired  an 
almoat  niatfic  aplcndour;  while  poetry  and  tho  aciencea,  regmrdod  with  contempt  and  horror 
by  tlio  oarTiuRt  of  thoao  militant  npotttloa,  were  raiaed  to  the  highoat  pitch  under  the  patronaKo 
of  Ilaroiin  iil  llaichid  and  Aliimnioun.  Bv  ttuit  time,  however,  tho  rude  rocks  and  doaart 
aanda  of  Arabia  had  ceaaod  to  be  rri^rdru  aa  a  flt  reaidence  for  the  opulent  commandera  of 
tlio  tkithful.  They  had  tmnNforred  thnir  reaidence  to  Baj^ad,  within  the  old  and  favourite 
■oat  of  empire,  on  tho  rich  Mcnopotauiian  plain.  Thua  lofl  to  heraelf,  Arabia  seema  to  hnva 
reaumvd  hor  natural  and  ori|final  character,  oven  long  bcfbro  tho  court  of  Bagdad  had  been 
awcpt  away  by  tlie  torrent  uf  Tartar  invBNion. 

Ambin  waa  thua  airain  dotachtHl  iWtm  other  countrica,  and  restored  to  her  pristine  atate  of 
rudo  and  roving  tVeedom.  Her  cnoat,  however,  aufferod  severely  fVom  the  extended  domina< 
tion  of  the  Turka,  who  two  centuriea  ago  had  occupio«l  its  western  ports  aa  fkr  aa  Mocha,  and 
eat&bliahod  a  ayatem  dcatructive  of  the  commercial  praaperity  which  they  had  ao  long  enjoy* 
ed.  Tho  decline  of  that  empire.  Ant  felt  in  ita  extremities,  enabled  the  Arabian  aheiks  to 
regain  their  independence. 

A  iVeiih  fermentation,  similar  to  the  former,  during  the  last  century  agitated  tho  interior 
of  Arabia.  A  prophet  of  obecure  birth,  Abdul  Wahab,  appeared,  about  ITiO,  and  drew 
numorouH  followora.  Ilia  flrxt  aim  aoeina  to  havo  been  to  eflbct  a  reform  in  tho  Mahometan 
religion,  to  remove  the  traditions  which  hod  been  grafted  upon  it,  and  to  provont  divine 
honours  from  being  ^wid  t  <  any  human  object,  even  to  Mahomet.  Ultimately,  porhapa,  he 
has  only,  by  becoming  a  prophet  liinmelf,  added  one  to  its  sujicriititinna.  Ho  does  not 
appear  m  tho  finit  instance  to  have  contemplated  tho  diflUsion  of  hia  tenets  by  force.  But 
Ibn  Haotid  or  Selioud,  n  yoimg  and  warlike  princo,  innpired  either  by  religious  proaelytinn 
or  political  ambition,  not  only  cHpouacd  tho  Wahabite  tenets,  but  undertook,  by  the  sword, 
to  compel  mankind  to  embrace  them.  Huccessively  conquering  and  incor))orating  tho  little 
■urrounding  communities,  ho  at  length  unite<l  under  him  all  the  warriora  of  the  Nedsjed,  tho 
central  and  purest  soot  of  the  Arabian  manners.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  racred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina ;  and,  extending  his  conquests,  threatened  at  once  Mocha,  Coiro, 
and  Damascus.  Perhaps  he  and  his  succesnore  might  have  established  a  new  empire  over 
tho  Ea«t,  had  they  not  been  encountered  by  the  kindred  energies  of  Mohammed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  That  chief,  directing  witli  equal  vigour  more  regular  resources  and  more 
disciplined  troops,  proved  an  overmatch  for  tho  militant  apostles  of  tho  desert.  He  drora 
them  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  obliged  them  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty.  Ibrahim,  his 
•on,  purHue<l  them  down  to  Deraiyo,  Uio  capital,  which  ho  took,  makmg  prisoner  Abdalloh, 
the  son  of  Saoud,  who  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  and  put  to  death.  A  situation  so 
remote,  however,  girt  with  so  wide  r  circle  of  desert,  ronderod  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
Waliabites,  who  watch,  probably,  a  more  iiivonrable  moment,  if  such  should  arise,  for  another 
invasion  of  the  more  favoured  regions  by  which  they  are  on  every  side  surrounded. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
Arabia  is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  nges,  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and  petty 
lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a  sort  of  supreme 
independent  power  founded  on  pntriarclial  principles.  The  sway  of  the  fkthor  of  a  family, 
the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is  that  of  which  tho  influence  is  still  most 
■trongly  felt  among  tho  Arabs.  Each  little  community  is  considered  as  a  family,  the  head 
of  which  exercises  paternal  authority  over  the  rest.  These,  in  the  course  of  succession  or 
migration,  are  split  into  several  branches,  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without  being  dependent 
on  each  other ;  but  their  genealogies  are  carefiilly  counted,  and  the  representative  of  the 
•enior  branch  is  always  regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  deference.  Tho  repub- 
lican form,  which  originated  in  tho  bosom  of  cities,  has  never  been  known  or  even  attempted 
in  Arabia ;  but  a  certain  form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election  of  a  great  sheik  or 
"sheik  of  sheiks,"  who  holds  the  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to  a  certain  family,  but 
out  of  that  family  the  election  is  made  by  the  inferior  sheiks,  fVom  general  fiivour  or  the 
opinion  of  merit  This  swav,  however,  can  never  be  said  to  ossume  a  feudal  aspect,  « 
enable  him  to  summon  the  other  chiefs  as  vassals.  Each,  entrenched  in  his  rocky  castle,  or 
rooming  with  his  camels  and  flocks  over  tho  expanse  of  the  desert,  holds  himself  independent 
of  every  other  human  power.  Individual  followers,  however,  are  always  ready  to  flock  in 
considerable  numbera  to  the  standard  of  some  successful  warrior,  who  promises  either  daring 
adventure  or  rich  booty.  Hence  it  is  no  difflcult  matter  to  collect  some  thousands  of  free- 
booters, suflicient  to  lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the  route  near  which  they  hover. 
On  that  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  tho  tract  along  the  Euphrates, 
large  moving  encampments  continually  pass  to  and  fro,  observing  tho  progress  of  tho  traveller 
and  the  caravan,  and  ready  to  avail  tliemsclves  of  any  favourable  juncture.  In  the  interior, 
among  the  Bedowecn  canips,  this  warlike  temper  vents  itself  in  almost  perpetual  petty  con 
flicts  with  each  other.    Twice  only,  men  of  powerfU  and  aspiring  genius  have  succeedcb 
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in  uniting  together  thcM  muUitudinoui  tribes,  who  then  formed  amiici  wlilch  the  mightiMl 
kingdoms  of  Aiia  attempted  in  vain  to  reiiat  Theae  eruptiona,  howerer,  wer«  only  truwient, 
and  oven  that  of  the  followera  of  Mahomet,  though  it  altered  the  aapect  of  th«  real  of  th« 
world,  left  Arabia  itaelf  almoat  wholly  unchanged. 

Yemen  fbrma  an  exception  to  thia  proud  and  ariatocratio  independence  of  the  Arabiaa 
tribe*,  in  a  diatrict  diitinguiahed  fVom  all  the  rest  by  ita  populouaneaa  and  ftrtility.  Th« 
Imam  of  Sana,  who  lucccoded  to  the  government  upon  the  expuiaion  of  the  Turka  in  1630L 
haa  oKtabliahnd  a  government  formed  atrictly  upon  the  model  uf  the  dcaimtic  kingdoms  of 
Aain.  Ho  claima  an  authority  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  demands  from  his  subjects  tlifl 
most  un<|ualiflc<l  submission,  and  tho  extreme  abuse  of  hia  power  can  only  be  checked  by 
the  dosperatn  ox|)odiRnt  of  despotism  and  atrangling.  Ho  govoma  tho  districts  and  towm 
by  dotai  a|id  aub^olat,  raised  usually  fVom  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  passivo  instruments  ot 
kis  will.  Somo  traces  yet  remain  of  Arabian  indepundenco  in  the  cadiM  and  the  college  of 
Justice,  without  whom  no  sentence  of  death  can  bo  pronounced.  Though  they  are  appomted 
end  may  bo  removed  by  tho  sovereign,  this  last  prerogative  is  one  which  he  seldom  venturM 
to  exorcise,  aiyl  their  decisions  are  aaid  to  bo  often  diatinguishcd  by  a  high  degree  of  ind»' 
pendcnco  and  mtegrity. 

Smt.  V. — Productive  Induttry. 
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The  induatry,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  Arabia  may  bo  very  briefly  described. 

We  havo  already  seen,  that  tli«  general  character  of  tho  soil  of  Arabia  is,  in  a  peoallar 
degree,  arid  and  barren.  In  a  great  part  of  its  surface  no  grain  can  bo  raised  at  all,  and  iit 
others  only  tliat  coarse  kind  of  millet,  callod  d'hourra,  wnich  is  the  general  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climates.  The  Arabs,  notwithstanding  their  natural  disodvantagea 
and  their  wandering  lifo,  display  in  some  quarters  considerable  industry  in  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly in  turning  to  account  ttie  scanty  rills  with  which  their  valleys  are  refVcahed.  In 
Yemen,  tho  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  elaborate  and  extensive.  Terraces  are  formed, 
and  dikes  constructed  to  retain  tho  waters,  which  are  also  raised  from  wells  by  the  labour  of 
the  hand  to  irrigate  tlie  fields ;  for  tho  uso  of  water-wheels,  which  answer  this  purpose  with 
■u  much  nioro  ease  and  cfluct,  has  never  been  imported  fVom  Egypt.  But  the  most  interesting 
cultuie  of  these  upland  tracts  consists  in  tho  conce  tree,  which  has  now  become  a  necessary 
of  life  over  a  great  portion  of  tho  civilized  globe.  This  plant  grows  at  a  considerable  height, 
where  it  can  he  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a  measure  of  coolness ;  to  promote  which,  it 
is  oflcn  fenced  round  with  other  trees.  The  coffee  has  been  trannplantcd  with  success  to 
other  climates,  particularly  tho  Island  of  Dourbon  and  the  West  Indies,  where  most  of  that 
consumed  in  Britain  is  now  grown.  None,  however,  has  ever  rivalled  in  quality  the  coflee 
grown  on  its  native  hills.  That  of  Bourbon  ranks  second,  though  still  at  a  great  distance. 
Its  value  hero  is  derived  from  culture,  for  tho  wild  coffee  is  altogether  unpalatable.  Tho  date 
is  extensively  produced,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  odoriferous  woods,  is  collected  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  and  thence  transported  to  the  different  Eastern  countries.  In  Yemen  it  is  used  only 
as  a  perfume,  and  in  Egypt  is  burnt  as  firewood  in  cookery,  for  the  snke  of  the  agreeable 
odour  which  it  communicates  to  the  dishes.  The  incense  and  myrrh,  for  which  southern 
Arabia  is  famous,  are  found  tliore  only  in  small  quantities,  and  are  chiefly  brought  fVom  the 
opposite  African  coast. 

If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  bo  thus  scanty,  ita  natives,  a  race  wholly  pastoral  and 
waiidoring,  nave  cultivated  with  care  and  success  the  breed  of  the  nobler  species  of  animala. 
The  horse  of  Arabia,  as  to  swiftness  and  beauty,  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other 
species  in  the  world.  This,  as  already  observed,  is  maintained  by  an  almost  fantastic  atten- 
tion to  their  birth  and  training.  Tho  camel,  which  Bcems  created  expressly  for  the  sotl  soil 
and  thirsty  plains  of  Arabia,  is  indigenous  to  that  country,  and  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ported thence  to  tho  wide  tracts,  of  similar  character,  which  cover  so  great  a  part  of  north- 
ern Africa.  Even  the  ass  is  hero  of  a  very  superior  breed,  tall  and  handsome,  generally  pre- 
ferred for  travelling  to  those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  for  state  and  for  war,  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  species  of  drudgery. 

Mitnufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite  common 
fabrics  tor  domestic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early  celebrity,  of  which 
only  fiiint  traces  arc  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
aagc  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tho  greater  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India  were 
transported  either  up  the  Red  Sen,  or  across  Arabia  from  the  Pereian  Gulf.  The  desert 
glittered  with  pearls  and  gems ;  and  majestic  cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid  tho 
waste.  Now  tliat  the  whole  of  this  trade  has  taken  a  different  channel,  the  maritime  com- 
merce is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  export  of  coffee,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
Hindostan.  This  intercourae,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  nearly  engrossed  by  the 
Englis'i,  whnn  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  lote  been  appropriated  by  the  active  rivalry  of 
the  Americans,  who,  though  they  give  a  higher  price  for  the  commodity,  bring  it  to  Europe 
thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.    The  entire  quantity  exported  is  now  estimated  at  16,000  bale^. 
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of  son  Um,  oarh.  Adoii  vx|M)rU  (fiiiii  uniltio,  myrrh,  riuI  lVaiikiiici<nHo,  cliinfly  broiif^ht,  liow 
over,  tVuiii  ll«rl)orn.  IkmidoM  thin  iiiuritiinu  trndo,  tliu  pilffriiimufo  t'O  Muccu  (iiriiiM  u  coiiv 
moniinl  tin  Imtwuon  tho  rnniitoiil  itxtr«iiiitiuM  of  Iho  Afl-icnr.  iimrAHiutii!  cotitinonU;  For  thn 
miiiioroiii  (lovottinM  whit,  thiin  ovory  part  of  tht)  Malitmirtaii  wDrld,  rcwirt  thitliur,  Kriipl* 
nut  to  uciinbiiio  with  thuir  pious  nhjout  n  gwA  doul  oi'  prolUno  traflic,  which  in  iiiudo  at  hiuHl 
to  pty  tlio  ox|ioii«u  uf  Uio  Jutirnoy, 

HwT.  Vl—fHvil  and  Sucial  State. 

Thn  Hooial  oxititnnco  uf  thn  AriihM  ix,  in  oiio  ntxpnct,  ronmrkalily  iiitoroHtin(r,aii  It  proiontu, 
aliiiuiit  uiittltnnMl,  nil  mnm)  of  what  liiinmii  mnni'ty  wiih  in  thu  oiirlioHt  iiui<h.    Thn  wl..ilo 

8)inir  out  and  in  oi'  tlio  iNitriiiruhx,  thnir  liMiliii^M  mid  hiihitn,  uh  doHcrihuiT  in  thif  lKN)k  of 
Diniitiis  nru  limnd  iiiirhiiiiKud  in  tho  tnnt  of  thn  Arnhiiin  whoik,  A  rvchinn  nnd  inonotonoiii 
lilb,  in  tliu  inidMt  t>f  thn  di<Hi<rt,  diHtJinoo  IVoin  ((runt  citioH,  and  iVoin  all  thn  ncoiioh  whnro 
rivalry  and  Uio  uiitfor  piirNiiit  of  plnnMiiro  iiiMpiro  tim  Mpirit  of  (diiiiiKO)  huH  loll  thu  vnnnrution 
of  nnooNtry,  nnd  thn  lovn  of  nntiipin  hnhitH,  to  o|mrntn  in  full  fiircu. 

Tlin  AnilM  am  of  Hiimli  Hi/.i«,  Miiaro,  and  ovnii  innajfro.  Thny  nrn  Iokn  diHlinjrni»hod  by 
•trnn^th  tlinii  by  nxlrciiio  a).;iiily.  I''t<w  natioiiH  NiirtiiiNH  tlicni  in  liorHomaimhip,  nnd  thoy  arn 
niikn  inlri'|iid  and  Nkillul  in  thn  iiitiniip'inoiit  of  tlin  Ikiw,  thn  jnvniin,  and  Inttorly  of  tho 
niiiMkot,  Ninrn  itx  iiMiiifcMt  MipiTinrily  Ihih  inlnNhircd  that  wi<a|)oii.  Thnir  coniplnxion  ia 
wtUow;  a  ilnfoct  which  houio  nniinavnui'  lo  cover  hy  Hlainiii^  thuir  wlioiu  iKKly  of  a  browiiiNh 
jrollow  colour  with  Mm  iuirn  of  thn  plant  hrnmi. 

Thn  Arahx  aro  not  only  Ininpcratn,  hut  ivxtrcninly  abHtinnnt,  Animal  finA  In  MCnrcoly  iiMpd 
at  nil:  ov(<n  aiuonur  llu<  rich  thcrn  in  liltin  variety  of  vc^'tablo  dint;  thn  milk  of  thnir 
OaninlH,  with  its*  wvcral  pinparalitu'',  parMcnlarly  liutlcr,  in  thn  only  articio  with  whicli  thny 
■tmMon  thnir  broad.  Ainntifi  thn  ricii,  this  brnad  in  cotii|M»<nd  of  ricn  in)|Hirtnd  than  abronii, 
Mid  which  thny  IkiII  into  piliiii,  and  srrvn  nn  in  a  lar^(>  wihmIcii  plattt;  but  tho  hxly  of  tho 
nation  nrn  obli)fnd  to  content  tlaMii^'lvt-H  willi  hiicIi  an  can  bn  iiiailn  tVoni  thn  trhnurra.  Thia 
abntoinioiitinnHN,  nodoiiht,  iirineH  chielly  fVoin  nnce^Hity;  but  the  hi);h(<r  ratikH  Hooin  nlw)  to 
Vnliin  it  UM  n  meaim  ol°  preserving  thiwn  habitn  of  delicacy  and  cleanlineHH  on  which  thny 
pridn  liininMnUnn.  Any  of  those  «ymploiun  of  indijrcHtioii  which  nxcnKHCH  of  tho  tablo  nrp 
apt  to  priHlnci!,  are  marked  by  Uiem  witli  tho  denp(>Ht  diMjjrace;  and  iiiHtancnH  liavo  Imioh 
known  of  individuaiN  wlio,  in  coimctpiniicn  of  bavin;;  ko  nx|io.sed  thenmnlvoH,  hnvn  find  thnir 
Otmntry,  novor  to  return.  Thiiu;;li  collen  in  little  v»Ui(<d  in  ilH  nalivo  district  of  Yoinnn, 
wiicro  thny  drink  mninly  an  inliiHioii  of  tho  liiiskH,  it  in  thn  liivouritn  li(|uor  in  oiiNtcrn 
Arabia,  aiul  ovnr  the  desert.  They  |H«md  it  in  a  mortar,  which  nppnurud  to  Ninbuhr  to 
proHotvn  tJin  llavour  In'tter  than  priiulm;;  it  in  a  mill. 

Thu  droHSof  thn  Arabians  is,  m  its  outline,  nxtremely  simide,  tliouRli  Met  off,  nmonp  tho 
rich,  witii  ornaments  somewhat  varied  and  fantastic.  A  piece  of  linen  ovnr  the  shoulder, 
nnothor  ixmiul  tlio  miildlo,  n  girdle,  witli  u  jiimbna  knife,  form  thn  nttir(>  of  onlinaiy  Arabs 
diiriii)r  thn  day,  and  their  liedclolhe.^  when  asleep.  Some  wear  only  drawers  and  a  shirt. 
Tlioir  windals,  siaiietimes  of  wihhI,  cover  merely  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Thn  Jiead-dreBs  is 
Uio  part  on  which  they  bestow  a  livisli  pnifusion  of  covering  and  ornament,  rnf^anllnsH  of 
comtiirt,  conveninncn,  or  any  adaptation  to  thn  climate.  Persons  of  fashion  wnar  ollnn  m 
many  as  tit^een  ca|)s,  piled  one  aliove  aiu>tlier,  nnd  soiiin  of  thick  cloth.  This  mass  is  siir- 
nionnteil  with  onn  v(>ry  spleiwlid  cap,  embroidi'red  with  'fold,  and  having  always  a  snntnnco 
of  tJie  Koran  worked  into  it.  ,\  muslin  turban  is  then  wrapped  round  the  wludn,  tho  nnda 
of  which,  llowin^'  hnwi'ly  niHin  the  shoulders,  aro  ornamented  with  pfold  and  silver  fringes. 

Tho  oliints  of  the  desert  aro  ileejily  imbued  with  arist(vratic  t'eelinjjs,  and  dwell  on  thnir 
liijjii  descent  with  a  pride  as  Iol\y  as  ever  jirevailcd  in  feudal  Kurope.  This  dignity  is  tho 
morn  llattering,  n»  it  is  not  conl'erred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  any  monarch.  Ft  is 
fonndtyl  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  tlii^  mind  of  thn  nation,  who,  like  thn  Highland  clans, 
view  every  sheik  as  thn  natural  head  of  a  race  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  tnicnd  back  for 
thonsiinds  of  ynar.'i.  \  sheik  of  an  ancient  Arabian  family  would  not  exchange  his  title  for 
tJint  of  sultnn.  .Another  hereditary  Arabian  dignity  is  that  of  i>hvr[ffv,  or  descendant  of  Mn 
homet,  marked  by  thn  lu'arly  twdusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinclion  tif  a  dillert>nt  class,  more  wiilely  ditVused,  and  descending  otien  to  the  poorest  among 
the  people.  When  tlie  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an  ancient  tribe,  it  denotes  thfi 
highest  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  Such  aro  thn  twtdve  familit's  of  the  Koreish,  who 
cnn  establish  liy  undoubted  pn>of  tht»ir  descent  from  the  immediate  oirice-bi>ar<'rs  under  Ma- 
Iioinet,  In  gi'iinral,  however,  the  iiihabitnnt.s  of  cities  are  viewed  by  tho  chiels  of  tho  desert 
as  n  mixed  and  dobascil  race,  whom  thoy  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with 
tlinintiolvns. 

Tho  most  prominent  feature  in  tht>  Arab  character  consists  in  tho  combination  of  hospi- 
iaiity  and  robbery,  wiiich  aro  practised,  tho  onn  most  lilwnilly  and  generously,  tho  other  in 
Uie  tmwt  dolilK>rate  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  toward.s  strangers  that  Iheso  opposite  di.* 
pnsitioiiH  aro  nxeroised;  nnd  the  alternative  of  good  or  ill  treatment  o<\en  dnpenils  on  very 
nice  jwrticularsi.    The  rich  tr  ivellcr,  who  journeys  in  caravan  over  Uic  open  plain,  is  con- 
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iklorod  u  a  rlghtflil  proy ;  whilo  lio  who  approncho*  Hinffly,  in  a  doroncclcw)  itato,  and  ■olieit- 
ing  protontion,  nrniiiroH  an  irroiiiMtiblo  claim  to  it.  Tho  bcinff  onco  wlmittcd  to  partake 
sominon  broad  ana  wait  in  a  Hiire  plod^n  of  tuifnty  and  |)roioction ;  and  hn  who,  by  whatever 
nicaiiH,  ban  ponotmtod  into  tho  tout  (.'.  tho  Arab,  bait  ruacbod  a  luinctuary.  A  change  of  cir> 
cuiiiNtflncoM  ollcn  rondorN  tho  «anio  porfW)n  an  object  of  the  mcwt  oppoHito  foolingN.  Ifo  who, 
under  tho  domoatic  nwf,  has  cxpuriuncod  tho  moHt  laviHh  kindnoBO,  ni.iy,  if  mot  on  tho  open 
plain,  In)  robbed  and  murdered  -,  and  lio  who,  atlcr  being  plundorod  of  every  thing,  onton 
with  confldonco  tho  tont  of  his  enemy,  will  bo  cornmiHoratfid,  and  hiM  diiitrciw  roliovod.  In 
tho  daily  habitu  of  life  tho  jj^oncroim  feeling  prodominatoa.  A  B<»]ouin,  an  ho  sitH  down  t4 
hilt  nioai  btfforo  tho  door,  honitatnH  not  to  invito  tho  pamonger  to  flharo,  without  conHidcration 
tlttt  hn  hiniMolf  ia  p(x)r,  and  tho  proviitiori  Bcanty. 

^Plin  right  and  practicn  of  (irivato  vmigounco,  alwayii  prevalent  among  rudo  triboH  and  in 
irrofrular  governmentH,  in  carried  by  tho  ArabH  to  tho  gntatoHt  lioight,  and  reduced  to  tho 
nioHt  regular  ByHtom.  Tho  foHtidioiiH  prido  of  tho  bigli  Ikdouinn  layH  them  open  to  many 
fitiitafltic  wrongM  unfelt  by  otborH.  'J'o  Hay  to  wich  an  one,  "  Thy  btmnet  in  dirty,"  or,  "  The 
wron^  Hide  of  thy  turban  Im  out,"  fi)rmH  an  insult  which  only  blood  can  efface.  Even  for  one 
to  npit  in  the  pnmenco  of  another  in  deemed  a  provocation  that  calln  for  vengeance.  In  case 
of  murder,  tho  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  jiuninhmont  are  HuppoBcd  to  devolve  upn  the  fricndi 
of  the  dcneaiind ;  and  they  Rook  to  exerciw)  it,  not  againiit  tne  guilty  individual,  but  against 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  at  loaiit  tho  highofit  whom  tncir  Bworua  can  reach.  Thus  tho  di>> 
tinguifhod  nodouinH,  enpncially  when  thoy  vitiit  tho  cities,  must  bo  armed  at  all  pointti,  and 
cniinot  for  a  moment  nleop  in  Hocurity.  TIuh  fierce  prido,  however,  toIeratoH  and  admits  a 
3orn|)0flition  not  very  conHiHtent  with  itHolf,  which  yet  in  not  peculiar  to  the  Arab.  It  is  "the 
price  of  blood,"  upcm  tho  acceptance  of  which  tho  deadly  feud  is  appeased.  Such  a  com 
pcnnation,  however,  is  of  courHo  conitidflred  an  ,i  ry  little  honourable,  when  compared  with 
tho  exaction  of  tho  blootly  vengeance  for  whicii  if  .s  HuliHtituted. 

Tho  Arab  is  eeremonionnly  and  oHtentatioimly  (mlite.  When  two  Bedouins  meet,  they 
ihttko  liandH  more  than  ten  tiinoH,  often  with  fiintastic  and  peculiar  ceremonies.  Tho  com- 
mon Kaluttition  in  "  Snldm  alHktim!"  (pmco  \w  with  you!)  to  which  the  aged  commonly 
odd  timir  bloHHing.  ('(KdnewH,  coinmand  of  temper,  and  a  groat  exterior  gravity,  are  con- 
sidered luj  the  only  deportment  l)ecoming  inanluxxl,  and  arc  oven  affected  by  children  at  an 
early  age.  Altbongh  this  Htiulied  decorum,  and  tho  habits  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estrange 
tliein  from  every  thing  which  in  Europe  is  called  gaiety,  they  are  of  a  curious  and  social 
dinposition.  1'hm  thoy  indulge  by  fl-eijuont  resort  to  cotlbc-houses,  tho  only  public  placet 
known  in  tho  Eant:  tlio  markets,  also,  in  which  all  business  is  transacted,  are  frequented,  as 
affording  opportunities  of  entering  into  social  intercourse. 

The  right  of  jxdygamy,  and  the  seclusion  of  tho  female  sex,  are  established  principles  in 
Arabia,  as  in  all  Mulioinotan  countries ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  tho  great  in 
Turkey  and  I'ersia,  Niebuhr  assures  us,  that  tho  idea  which  lias  been  held  out,  of  the  whole 
SOX  Immg  for  sale,  ond  going  off  to  tho  l)eHt  bidder,  is  oltogcthcr  chimerical.  Only  the  poor- 
est and  least  respectable  submit  their  offspring  to  that  dejrradtttion.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
as  are  at  all  in  easy  circnmstanceH,  make  it  thoir  ambition  to  provide  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters.  Even  in  the  rudo  tents  of  tho  desert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of  which  the 
inner  is  reserved  for  tho  females.  Here,  unless  wlien  the  husband  receives  visits  of  ceremony, 
thoy  go  about  almost  as  fVocly  as  European  females.  In  the  cities,  on  tho  contrary,  they 
never  appear  in  public  without  a  veil,  iikn  that  of  tho  Egyptians,  having  only  two  holes  for 
tho  eyes  to  pee])  through.  It  is  a  remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain  great  sway 
over  their  husbands,  and  even  hold  them  in  open  subjection. 

Tho  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undisputed  sway ; 
and  Chrislions,  who  were  onco  numerous,  are  now  so  completely  extirpated,  that  Niebuhr 
could  not  bear  of  a  single  church  existing.  The  Sunitcs  and  the  Shiitcs,  who  divide  between 
them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  I'ersia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know 
not  what,  have  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia.  Tho  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having 
alwoys  had  in  their  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Tho  Zeidites  and  the 
Beiari,  two  native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  they  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  religious  sects, 
some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  thoy  account  themselves  the  only  acceptable  worship- 
pers,  and  all  others  as  heretical  and  profane.  A  much  more  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  how- 
ever, animates  tho  sects  peculiar  to  Arabia,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  same  hostile  feelings  towards  those  of  other  religions, 
ana  are  strangers  to  that  furious  spirit  of  prosclytism  which  rages  among  Mahometans  in 
goneral.  Contempt  towards  foreign  sects  has  with  them  three  gradations:  it  falls  lightest 
on  tlic  Christians ;  on  the  Jews  next ;  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the  Banians.  The  Christians, 
when  thoy  appear  in  the  character  of  merchants,  the  only  capocity  in  which  Europeans  of 
any  consideration  usually  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  difference  of  treatment  on 
account  of  their  faith ;  and  even  the  Banians,  on  the  same  footing,  are  allowed  to  settle,  and 
carry  on,  in  Oman,  extensive  traffic.    Lately,  the  Wahabito  sect,  whose  political  influence 
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hu  already  introduced  them  to  our  notice,  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Arabia 
but  their  contest  with  Mohammed  Ali,  and  his  triumphant  success,  have  now  reduced  theii 
uifluonce  to  a  very  low  eblh 

The  Arabic,  akin  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Persian,  ranks  omonff  the  classic  languages  of 
the  East  The  distinguished  works,  however,  which  have  raised  it  to  this  eminence,  were 
produced  out  of  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  splendid  courts  founded  by  the  Mahometan  con< 
querors.  Yet  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them  is  still  to  a  ^eat  extent  Arabian.  The  pcr> 
petuol  movements  among  this  multitude  of  little  triboe,  their  wanderings,  their  feuds,  tlieir 
wars,  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  have  generated  a  spirit  of  romance  and 
Rdventure  affording  scope  for  the  imagination.  The  talc,  m  listening  to  which  tlio  AsiaUc, 
as  he  reclines  at  ease  in  the  coffee-house,  finds  his  most  refined  and  animating  amuscmjn, 
aeems  to  bo  the  form  of  composition  carried  by  their  writers  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Tlie 
stories,  indeed,  so  celebrated  under  tlie  name  of  the  Thoutand  am  one  Ntffhlt,  were  pro< 
duced  at  Bagdad,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschad.  That  work  has,  however, 
a  basis  of  Arabian  ideas  mingled  with  those  inspired  by  a  splendid  and  mercantile  capital. 
The  romance  of  Antar,  lately  introduced  to  the  English  public,  was  produced  within  Arabia 
itself;  and,  though  of  ruder  construction,  and  less  suited  to  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  is 
by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit  The  Arabians  have  still  poets,  who  celebrate  the 
exploits  of  their  sheiks ;  but  none  of  these  can  dispute  the  palm  with  the  ancient  bards  of 
the  nation.  The  works  upon  astronomy,  history,  geography,  and  medicine,  by  whicli  Antbiau 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  were  produced  at  Bagdad,  Fez,  and  Cordova ;  and 
ihese  sciences,  in  Arabia  itself,  have  always  been  and  are  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  first 
elements  of  knowledge,  however,  are  pretty  generally  diffused.  Schools  are  attached  tc 
Qvery  mosque ;  and  there  are  others,  by  means  of  which  manv,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
the  peoulo,  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  schools  are  merely  sheds,  open  toward  the  street, 
in  wiiich  the  scholars  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  undisturbed  by  what  is  going  on  without 
Printing,  however,  has  not  made  any  progress ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  value  themselves  on  an 
easy  and  flowing  mode  of  writing,  dislike  the  stiff  appearance  which  their  characters  make 
when  tliey  issue  fVom  the  presses  of  Europe. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
In  making  the  circuit  of  Arabia,  wc  shall  begin  with  the  region  at  the  head  of  tlie  Red 
Sea,  one  of  Sie  most  desert  tracts  of  this  desert  land ;  yet  a  celebrated  and  sacred  spot,  where 
rise  tlifl  holy  mounts  of  Horcb  and  Sinai.  Tiie  wilderness  in  which  tliey  are  situated  is  most 
gloomy,  presenting  long  ranges  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  intersected  by  deep  valleys, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinqi  is  ascended  by  a  very 
steep  route,  which  in  many  places  is  rendered  practicable  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
summit  is  marked  both  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Mahometan  mosque ;  and  this  combined 
veneration  is  further  cherished  by  a  pretended  impression  made  in  the  rock  by  the  foot  of 
the  camel  on  which  Mahomet  was  conveyed  up  to  heaven.  Sinai  can  boast  of  two  spacious 
convents  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  Uie  mountain,  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  pil- 
^ims  by  whom  it  was  once  visited.  The  largest,  called  the  Monosterv  of  the  Forty  Saints, 
IS  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Arabs,  who  have  driven  out  the  monks,  its  former  tenants. 
The  convent  of  St  Catherine,  however,  is  still  supported  by  the  contributions  from  the 
fkithful  of  the  East  It  is  really  a  handsome  building,  120  feet  long,  having  a  church  paved 
with  marble,  of  which  the  altar  is  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  At  a  little  distance  is 
an  excelicnt  garden,  accessible  from  the  convent  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  as  the  roving  Arabs,  who  keep  the  place  in  constant  blockade,  arc 
always  on  the  watch  to  kill  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sinai 
is  Horeb,  a  mountain  neitlier  so  lofly  nor  so  rugged,  but  containing  on  its  top  some  springs 
and  verdure. 

Proceeding  south-east  along  the  Red  Sea,  we  come  to  the  Hedjaz,  or  Stony  Arabia,  a 
region  sacred  over  the  East  as  the  birth-place  of  Mahometan  superstition.  It  consists  of  ■ 
sandy  and  barren  plain,  behind  which,  in  the  interior,  rise  chains  of  mountains,  rugged  in- 
deed, but  yielding  some  valuable  products,  especially 
the  balm  of  Mecca.  Amid  these  mountains  are  situ- 
ated the  metropolitan  cities  of  Hedjaz  and  of  Arabia, 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  An  awful  pro- 
hibition against  any  infidel  foot  which  should  attempt 
to  approach  these  sacred  spots  rendered  them  almost 
unknown  groiind  until  very  recently,  when  the  during 
curiosity  of  Ji^uropean  adventurers  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Mecca  {fig.  574.)  was  then  found  to 
be  a  considerable  city,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
East  It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  between 
rocky  hills,  following  their  sinuosities,  and  partly 
hiiilt  on  their  declivities :  tlie  fronts  of  the  houses,  instead  of  presenting,  as  in  some  Eastern 
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eities,  a  long  range  of  dead  ^rthen  wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  the  height  of  tnroe  or 
four  stories,  and  ornamon?  0  ,*  columns  and  architectural  ornaments.  Thia  gay  aspect 
■eems  assumed  in  a  great  n;  .  re  to  attract  pilgrims  as  lodgers,  and  with  the  same  .view 
the  apartments  are  made  icvi'i,  and  commodious.  The  resort  of  devotees  of  so  many 
nations,  fVom  the  extremities  of  Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca, 
in  peaceAil  times,  a  very  flourishing  city ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  probably  with  ex* 
aggeration,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  Burckliardt  reckons  now  only  30,(K)0.  The 
Wahabite^war,  from  which  it  suffered  deeply,  rendered  the  avenues  to  it  no  longer  secure, 
especially  as  the  Wahabitcs,  though  they  themselves  reverenced  the  holy  places,  shut 
them  against  the  approach  of  those  whom  they  deemed  heretics;  but  since  tiioy  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mohammed  Ali,  they  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Mahometan 
world.  The  temple  of  Mecca  forms  a  very  spacious  square,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  each  direction,  with  a  triple  or  quadruple  row  of  columns.  A  number  of  steps  lead  down 
into  the  interior,  containing  the  object  sacred  to  a  Mahometan  eye,  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of 
Uie  prophet,  and  within  it  the  black  stone,  brought  down  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  its 
foundation.  To  kiss  this  sacred  stone,  to  go  round  it  seven  times,  reciting  appropriate 
hymns,  form  the  completion  of  that  religious  service  for  .which  thousands  of  miles  have 
been  travelled.  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution  in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which,  though 
itself  not  the  purest  water,  is  supposed  to  clcanMo  the  votary  from  all  sin.  A  pilgrimage, 
often  tumultuary,  to  Mount  Arafat,  completes  the  round  of  religious  observance.  A  very 
active  commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  the 
richest  commodities  from  tho  most  industrious  countries  of  llie  Mahometan  world.  Mecca, 
till  it  was  conquered,  first  by  the  Wahabites,  and  then  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  almost 
a  fVee  city  under  its  own  sheriife.  Tho  Meccaways  are  proud,  gay,  and  somewhat  dissolute ; 
they  are  enabled  to  live  in  pomp  by  the  gifts  and  sums  paid  for  lodging  and  attendance  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims. 

Medina,  notwithstanding  its  high  claims  as  tho  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never 
rivalled  Mecca  in  the  veneration  of  the  East    To  visit  it  is  not  even  considered  as  an  indis* 

Einsable  duty,  and  is  little  practised,  unless  by  tlie  Turkish  pilgrims,  in  whoso  route  it  lies, 
encc  Medina  contains  not  more  than  •'jOO  houses,  few  of  which  show  any  dejgree  of  elegance 
or  splendour.  The  great  mosque,  however,  which  encloses  the  tomb,  is  described  as  vei^ 
splendid,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  on  which 
letters  of  gold  are  in  many  places  inscribed.  The  tomb  itself  is  rather  remarkably  plain, 
conformably  to  the  simplicity  still  affected  in  tho  age  of  Mahomet ;  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  those  of  the  two  early  caliplis,  Abu  Bcker  and  Amar. 

Of  the  ports  along  this  coast,  Tor,  once  an  extensive  seat  of  the  commerce  with  India, 
now  scarcely  exists.  Its  harbour  is  still  good,  and  in  its  vicinity  arc  several  populous  vil- 
lages. Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  is  of  moderate  size,  like  tho  city  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  yet  has  a  population  of  5000  or  6000.  Jodda  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  is  the  main 
emporium  of  the  Hcdjaz.  It  is  mainly  supported  by  the  caravans  which,  from  motives  of 
religion,  trade,  or  both  combined,  come  across  from  Suakin  to  Mecca.  This  route  is  followed 
by  almost  all  pilgrims  from  the  interior  and  centre  of  Africa,  while  those  from  Barlmry  lake 
the  way  of  Egypt.  Jcdda  serves  in  a  great  measure  as  the  port  of  Egypt  as  well  as  of 
Mecca.  The  annual  Indian  fleets  here  unload  tiicir  cargoes,  which  are  transported  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place  to  Suez  and  Cairo.  Jcdda  has  thus  a  population  of  12,000  or  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  Burckhardt  understood  it  to  contain  individual  merchants  wortli  nearly 
200,000/.  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  madrepores,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  place. 
The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoals,  but  upon  a  signal  given,  pilots  hasten  out, 
and  guide  the  vessels  through  all  those  perils. 

After  a  protracted  voyage  along  a  dreary  coast,  the  navigator  at  length  reaches  the  cele- 
brated shores  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia.  It  does  not,  however,  at  once  present  that 
smiling  aspect,  nor  waft  those  gales  of  perfume,  which  have  been  described  by  the  fancy 
of  the  poets.  A  belt  of  flat  sandy,  barren  territory  still  forms  the  immediate  border  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  traveller  must  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  before 
he  reaches  those  fertile  valleys,  and  those  hills  richly  crowned  with  aromatic  shrubs,  for 
which  Yemen  is  famed.  This,  like  other  fertile  countries,  has  been  subjected  to  a  despotic 
yoke ;  the  government  being  exercised  by  the  Imam,  in  the  capacity  of  priest  or  servant 
of  Mahomet  He  maintains  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  1000  horse ;  but  his  revenue  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  80,000?.,  produced  chiefly  by  duties  or  the  export  of  coflee.      His 

B>wer,  as  already  observed,  is  considerably  checked  by  some  controlling  bodies ;   and  the 
jebal,  or  mountainous  district  contains  many  little  tribes  by  whom  it  is  set  at  open 
defiance. 

Yemen  contains  some  considerable  cities.  Sana,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the 
East.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  several  handsome  mosques  and  palaces, 
aa  well  as  simcious  caravanseras  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  vicinity  abounds  with 
fruits,  but  scarcely  afibrds  wood  sufficient  for  fuel.    Taas  is  another  city,  about  half  tho  aixe 
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of  Sana,  surrounded  by  a  mountainoua  territory,  suppoied  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  Ic 
liotanical  productiona. 

It  is  by  its  ports,  however,  that  Yemen  is  best  known.  Loheia,  the  most  northerly,  though 
situated  in  a  poor  country,  with  a  shallow  harbour,  and  bad  water,  exports  a  good  deal  of 
cofibe,  but  of  secondary  quality.  A  bettor  sort  it  found  at  Hodeida,  to  wnich  has  been  transt 
.  T  10'  '•       :  I       ferred  the  trade  of  the  once  flourishing 

'^  ^'°  A  port  of  Ghalefka,  now  entirely  choked 

up  with  sand.  All  these  are  secondary 
to  Mocha,  (Jig.  676.),  the  chief  mart 
for  coffee,  and  superior  *o  all  otliers  oa 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  has  declined,  how* 
ever,  very  considerably  from  the  period 
when  tliat  ikvourite  beverage  could  be 

Erocured  only  on  the  hills  of  Yemen ; 
ut  now  that  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe  derive  their  supply  chiefly  firom 
their  own  colonies,  reccnirso  is  had  to 
Mocha  only  for  some  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  is  situated  on  a  flat  sandy 
plain,  over  which  hot  winds  continually 
blow.  From  the  sea,  its  whitewashed  houses,  variegated  by  handsome  minarets  and  tombs, 
make  a  pleasing  appearance.  On  entering  it,  however,  the  filUi  of  its  streets,  and  the 
decayed  appearance  of  many  of  the  walls,  built  only  of  unbumt  brick,  produce  a  much  less 

fkvourable  impression.  The  j)opula< 
tion  is  not  supposed  by  Lord  Valcntia 
to  exceed  60(N);  and  the  trade  is  chiefly 
conducted  bv  about  250  Banians  and 
Gcntooe.  Mooea  (_fig.  676.),  in  its 
vicinity,  the  ancient  emporium  of 
Yemen,  thoiiirh  now  decayed,  presents 
still  a  noble  appcuriiv.cc.  Beyond  the 
straits  is  Aden,  alsc>  a  famous  porti 
usually  considered  part  of  Yemen,  but 
recently  erected  into  a  separate  king* 
dom.  Its  commerce  rests  upon  the 
export  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
balsams,  drawn  in  small  quantities 
fVom  Arabia  itself,  but  largely  flrom  the  opposite  Afirican  coast  of  Berbera. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  where  it  ceases  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  Aflrica,  and  faces  only  the 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  called  Hadramaut.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  barren  and 
dreary,  and  the  interior,  called  Mahrah,  forms  a  most  extensive  desert ;  but  tlicre  arc  tracts 
interspersed  with  hills  which  almost  rival  Yemen  in  tlieir  smiling  fertility.  They  produce 
few  commodities,  however,  that  arc  fitted  for  export ;  and  the  ports  of  Macula,  Curiamuria, 
Morcbat,  and  some  others,  arc  visited  by  foreign  vessels  chiefly  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  and  refreshments. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  after  extending  north-east  more  than  1000  miles  facing  the  ocean, 
and  passing  Has  Masera,  changes  its  line  to  the  north-west,  and  runs  parallel  to  southern 
Persia.  From  this  point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  coast  of  Oman,  or  Ommon. 
Though  not  the  most  celebrated,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  part 
of  the  wliole  Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  aromatics  of  Yemen;  but  i'^' 
rich  soil  produces  in  abundance  grain,  fVuits,  and  dates.  Muscat,  the  capital,  was  ttiken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  remamed  subject  to  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  tlie  natives.  It  is  now  governed,  like  Yemen,  by  an  Imam, 
or  spiritual  chief,  who  seems  to  exercise  his  power  much  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The 
government  of  the  Imom  is  the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  maritime  parts 
either  of  Persia  or  Arabia.  [The  Imam,  who  is  the  most  powerful  and  intelligent  prince  in 
these  regions,  has  some  large  ships  of^  war,  and  his  subjects  poesess  some  of  the  finest 
trading  vessels  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  between  him  and  the 
Uuited  States,  was  concluded  in  1835. — Am.  Ed.]  Muscat  is  frequented  as  a  sort  of  general 
depdt  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  which,  from  the  excellent  police,  lies 
open  and  unguarded  in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  depredation.  All  the  ports  upon  this 
coast  are  tributary  to  the  Imam,  and  he  has  subjected  Socotra,  Bmva,  Zanzibar,  and  other 
important  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  also  holds  the  islands  of  Kishroa  and 
Ormaz  in  tho  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Persian  coast,  around  Gombroon 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior.  High  rocks  on  one 
Hide,  and  the  isluid  of  Muscat  on  the  other,  form  a  spacious  secure  harbour,  which  cauno 
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indeed  bo  onteted  without  certain  precautions ;  but  on  a  signal  maoe,  excellent  pilots  imme* 
diately  come  out.  The  town  ia  siurrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  whose  precincts  only 
Arabs  and  Banians  are  allowed  to  reside :  all  strangers  must  itmain  in  mat-houses  without 
Ihe  ffates.  The  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  about  10,000,  but  others  rate  it 
much  higher.  About  100  miles  to  the  south-west,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  is  Sohar, 
anciently  celebrated  as  the  capital  of  eastern  Arabia,  but  now  much  declined,  its  greatneaa 
being  completely  eclipsed  by  Muscat. 

Capo  Musscndoon,  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  promontory,  forms  the  termination  of  a  long 
locky  peninsula,  and  shuts  in,  upon  the  eastern  side,  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thu 
peninsular  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  As  we  proceed  up 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  we  find  it  in  possession  of  a  bold  and  desperate  race,  the  Joasmi  Arabs. 
Placed  on  the  maritune  route  by  which  all  the  commerce  betwscn  Persia  and  India  must 
pass,  they  havo  availed  themselves  of  this  position  to  carry  on  a  most  outrageous  system  of 
piracy,  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  of  deliberate  cruelty.  These  proceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  Britain,  who  felt  herself  called  upon,  as  the  chief  maritime  power 
in  tliesc  seas,  to  put  down  this  destructive  scourge.  The  first  expedition,  though  successful, 
being  insuflicient  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  another  was  undertaken  some  years 

ao,  in  which  tlie  mam  hold  of  the  pirates.  Has  el  Khyma,  was  taken  and  completely  destroy* 
,  and  their  power  so  broken,  that  it  is  expected  they  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Persian  seas. 

Continuinff  to  ascend  the  gulf,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Lahsa,  or  Lasha,  inhabited  by 
the  powerfiiland  wide-spread  tribe  of  Bcni  Khaled,  and  forming  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  great  mountainous  interior  tract  of  the  Nedsjed.  It  is  well  watered,  and  traversed  by 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  small  rivers  of  Arabia,  called  the  Aftan.  Lahsa,  the  capital,  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  described  as  a  considerable  city ;  and  Katif,  built  of  rock  salt, 
carries  on  some  trade.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island  of  Taroot,  seven  miles  long,  and  covered 
with  delightful  gardens.  But  the  most  interesting  object  on  this  coast  is  the  large  island  of 
Bahrein,  near  which  is  a  bank  producing  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world.  They  are  procured 
by  divers,  who,  descending  to  the  bottom,  cut  the  long  thin  fibre  by  which  the  muscle  con* 
tuning  the  pearl  is  attached  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  in  thi^  product  has  given  rise 
to  the  town  of  Medina,  of  800  or  900  houses,  which,  though  its  harbour  can  receive  only 
vessels  of  200  tons,  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Bassora ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  gardens  and  villages. 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia :  the  interior  is  too  little 
known  to  call  forth  much  observation.  The  southern  part  presents,  on  our  maps,  almost  an 
entire  blank ;  generally  understood  to  consist  of  desert,  though,  doubtless,  a  closer  observa- 
tion would  bring  to  view  many  fertile  spots.  The  centre  firom  Mecca  to  Lahsa  is  crossed  by 
the  mountainous  tract  called  the  Nedsjed,  which,  according  to  credible  information,  contains 
fertile  valleys,  a  considerable  population,  and  even  towns  of  some  magnitude.  It  carries  on 
also  some  inland  trade,  and  is  traversed  by  caravan  routes  in  several  directions,  but  has  not 
been  illustrated  with  any  precise  or  authentic  details.  This  region,  however,  is  now  the 
most  important  of  all  Arabia,  since  it  contains  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  Wahabite  power ; 
and  the  numerous  hosts  which  have  issued  fi-om  it  under  the  standard  of  that  power  afford  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  not  throughout  a  desert  In  its  eastern  quarter  is  Deraiyc,  the  Waha- 
bite capital,  lately  taken  and  demolished  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  which,  being  too  dis* 
tant  to  be  permanently  held  by  him,  will  probably  resume  its  importance.  More  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  city  of  Yemama,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Mosellama,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  prophets  before  Mahomet 

The  remainder  of  Arabia  consists  of  that  outer  portion  which,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
extends  along  the  bordera  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  cen- 
tral part,  this  is  the  most  completely  desert  tract  of  all  Arabia,  presenting  nowhere  any 
vestige  of  culture  or  fixed  habitations,  and  traversed  only  by  tribes  shifting  as  the  sand  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  tread.  In  approaching  Syria  and  Judea,  the  desert  insensibly  loses 
its  character,  and  passes  into  the  fine  soil  of  those  fortunate  regions.  The  districts,  how- 
ever, which  have  succeeded  to  the  powerfiil  semi-Arabian  states  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  are, 
according  to  modern  geography,  annexed  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
Arabia  but  complete  desert  Even  Palmyra,  with  its  surrounding  wastes,  is  considered  aa 
Syrian.  On  the  south  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Idumea,  contains  some  well- watered  valleys^ 
and  presents  monuments  of  the  power  and  commerce  for  which  it  was  anciently  celebrated. 
The  ruins  of  its  capital,  Petra,  lately  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  display  considerable  mag- 
nificence. He  ibund  250  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  monuments  were  partly  of  Gre» 
and  partly  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Along  the  Euphrates,  the  desert  and  the  river  touch 
LTiuiudiately  on  each  other.  lis  banks  form  necessarily  a  great  and  crowded  caravan  route, 
and  there  the  plundering  tribes  expect  their  richest  harvest.  They  are  found,  accordingly, 
in  large  bodies,  and  of  the  most  hardy  and  desperate  character.  A  number,  availing  them- 
aelves  of  the  decayed  state  into  which  the  Turkish  government  has  sunk,  have  penetrated 
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into  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  where  they  feed 
their  flocks,  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and,  tempted  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
■oU,  have,  in  many  instances,  gradually  acquired  industrious  and  agricultural  habits. 


Pi< 


CHAPTER  IV. 

,,  '        '       FEKSIAN    EMPIRE. 
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Pbwia,  m  the  earliest  times,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Asiatic  monar 
ehies,  connecting  Eastern  vrith  Western  Asia,  and,  in  later  ages,  acted  with  energy  on  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still  presents 
many  interesting  features. 

Sect.  L— CTeneroZ  Outline  andAtpect.     ■  ,.-•,■■',:  f. ;  . .  ..*- 

There  is  no  country  whbse  boundaries  are  more  diflScult  to  define  than  thoeo  of  Persia. 
It  has  none  decidedly  formed  by  nature,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  disputed  pro* 
vinces,  whose  lot  depends  on  the  varying  fortune  of  arms,  and  on  those  freaucnt  revolutions 
to  which  Oriental  empire  is  liable.  Long  usage  has  made  the  Indus  be  looked  upon,  in  Eu> 
rope,  aa  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  Elphinstone,  PoU 
linger,  and  other  English  travellers,  have  proved  that  the  regions  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
Buk,  are,  in  a  political  sense,  entirely  inaependent  of  Persia,  and  present  a  physical  and 
social  system  in  many  respects  opposite.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  seems  impossible  to 
concur  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the  savage  tracts  of  Mekron  and  Beloochistan  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  We  shall,  therefore,  designate  this 
vast  and  rude  interval  between  that  empire  and  Hindostan  by  the  appellation  of  Independent 
Persia;  for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  would  apply  only  to  a  small  part,  and  would  indi* 
cate  only  a  temporary  and  fluctuating  state  of  things.  Again,  the  northern  limit  to  tha 
west  vf  the  Caspian  has  been  closely  narrowed  by  Russia,  which,  bv  a  long  train  of  sue* 
cessfiil  warfare,  has  annihilated  the  ancient  influence  of  Persia  over  the  Caucasian  regions, 
and  deprived  it  even  of  its  provinces  of  Shirwan  and  Ihighestan.    In  the  north-east,  not< 
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withstanding  the  loow  tenure  by  which  the  neat  province  of  Khonsan  is  hekd,  and  tnough 
Herat,  ita  greatest  city,  has  been  in  the  hum  of  tne  Afghans,  it  would  be  yet  premature  to 
separate  that  province  flrom  the  great  empire  to  which  it  tias  been  so  lonff  united. 

Persia,  thus  defined,  presents  a  large,  irregular  expanse  of  territory.  Its  northern  bound- 
aries  are  tho  Caucasian  region,  now  occupiM  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Soa,  and  independent 
Tartary.  On  the  east,  it  has  that  country  to  which  we  have  given  the  namo  of  Independent 
Persia.  The  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  form  its  limit  to  the 
Kuth.  On  the  west  is  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  lino  drawn 
lomewhat  within  the  Tigris.  The  empire  may  thus,  in  a  large  view,  be  considered  as 
extending  from  26°  to  40°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  44°  to  60°  of  east  longitude,  which 
would  give  in  tho  former  dimension  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  latter  somewhat  more,  thaa 
a  thousand  miles. 

This  vast  region  does  not  present  a  very  varied  aspect  Although  Persia  can  boost  some 
of  the  grandest  natural  features,  they  rather  range  along  her  boundaries  than  penetrate  the 
interior.  The  Caspian  and  tho  Persian  Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  Tho  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  now  within  the  Turkish  frontier.  Russia  has  wrested  from  her  tho  chain  of  Cau- 
casus, and  Turkey  disputes  tlic  lofly  heights  of  Ararat  From  theso  two  chains,  however, 
branches  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  runs  through  the  northern  province,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  but  fertile  plain  between  it  and  tho  Caspian.  It  is  thence  supposed  to  take 
its  course  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  mighty  ranges  of  Huidoo  Koosh  and  Himalayah. 
Through  these  mountains  is  that  rugged  pass,  which  tho  ancients  considered  as  tiie  main 
access  from  southern  to  northern  Asia,  and  to  which  they  gave  tlio  appellation  of  tho  Gates 
of  the  Caspian.  Another  chain,  under  the  appellation  of  Alagha  Tag,  separating  from  the 
Taurus,  runs  parallel  to  the  western  frontier,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  inountaina  ot 
Louristan  and  Bucktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these  exceptions,  Persia  it 
rather  a  high  than  a  mountainous  country ;  its  ridges  soon  terminate  in  wide  table-landi, 
traversed  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  hordes.  Between  tlieoe  elevated  tracts,  however,  inter- 
vene plains,  as  those  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  favoured  regions  of  these  fine  climates.  The  streams  which  water 
them,  absorbed  in  cultivation,  or  expanding  into  lakes,  form  merely  local  features,  and  never 
attain  a  magnitude  which  can  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  delineation  of  the 
country. 

Sbct.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  too  little  known  to  afford  room  for  any  observations ;  and 
the  botanical  remarks  chiefly  belong  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Independent  Persia.  The 
following  observations  occur  under  the  head  of  Zoology. 

Sc;b8Kct. — Zoology. 
The  2^1ogy  of  Persia,  from  the  little  authentic  information  existing  on  the  subject,  ap- 
pears of  a  mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  animals,  with  several  others  more 
strictly  belonging  to  Asia.    The  most  remarkable  of  those  common  to  this  country  are  the 
lowing : — 


Ounce, 

Aninila  utnchaneiaii.    Aibuhu  Moon. 
Mm  daraiMina.    Bnwii  RaL 
Mo  pboii*.    Aitnchu  huuur. 


Anmlu  iTphlui,    SpnUl. 
Sclurus  |«ntcui.    FanUn  Sqnind. 
AntUopv  leucoryi.    Wliita  Uirx. 


AollloiK  ntfuUuraa,    Fmlu  Otull*, 
Antilope  Dorcii,    Donas  Antelope. 
Rupiotpn  penlci.    fenlia  Cbiaioli. 


Of  the  above,  we  shall  subsequently  notice  the  Spalax,  the  Brown  Rat,  and  the  Persian 
Gazelle.  The  Asiatic  Lion  is  stated  to  be  not  unknown  in  the  deserts  of  Persia.  The  Lynx 
caracal  has  been  called  the  Persian  Lynx,  although,  from  being  spread  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  and  of  south-western  Asia,  it  does  not  merit  this  peculiar  designation.  The 
White  Oryx  Antelope  prefers  the  deserts ;  and  the  Dorcas  Antilope  appears  to  be  also  found 
in  those  of  Northern  Africa.  In  addition  to  these,  Linnean  writers  mention  the  Brown  Bear, 
the  Otter,  Viverra  Mun^  L.,  Striped  Hyena,  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  European  Hare,  as  all 
inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Spalax  or  Blind  Rat  of  Pennant,  was  formerly  confounded  with  tho  mole.  This  sioi 
gular  animal  has  a  thick  head,  terminating  in  a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzzle, 
ft  was  long  believed  the  Spalax  was  destitute  of  eyes,  nor  can  any  external  trace  of  these 
organs  be  seen ;  but  on  removing  the  skin  they  are  found  to  be  pernsctly  organised,  although 
80  small  as  not  to  exceed  half  a  line  in  thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  Jf  bearing, 
although  externally  very  small,  are  shown  to  be  considerably  developed,  by  the  great  size 
of  the  auditory  canal.  The  habits  of  the  animal  are  equally  curious.  The  Spahuc  lives  in 
aocieties  beneath  the  earth:  they  bore  excavations  towards  the  surfrice  in  search  of  roots; 
but  they  dig  one  hole  much  deeper,  into  which  they  retire  for  shelter  and  safety.  As  they 
prefer  cultivated  grounds,  and  subsist  principally  upon  roots,  they  frequently  become  a  serious 
evil  to  the  agriculturist  Their  movements  are  preeipitaie,  turning  or  running  sidewise, 
or  even  backward,  with  facility ;  and  they  bite  most  severely.  When  on  the  sur&ce,  they 
almost  always  carry  the  head  raised,  apparently  for  the  purpose  (^  more  effectually  hearing 
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what  is  passi.  ^  >^iX)\mi  them ;  thus  relying  on  their  most  perfect  faculty  for  a  forewarning 
of  approaching  danger,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  by  sight.    {Qr^.  Cuv.; 

The  Brown  'RAi\fif[.  678.),  improperly  called  the  Norway  Rat,  one  of  the  greatest  peats 
of  our  dwellings,  onginally  came  iVom  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of  Asia.  This  flust 
is  rendered  sufficiently  evident  iVom  the  testimonies  of  Pallas  and  F.  Cuvier.  The  fonnor 
acquaints  us  with  their  migratory  nature,  bv  stating  ihat  in  the  autumn  of  1739,  these  ani« 
mals  arrived  at  Astrachan  u  such  incredible  numbers  that  nothinff  could  be  done  to  oppose 
them :  they  came  fVon  the  western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  £e  Volga  arrest  their  pro* 
gress.  They  only  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  somo  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown.  Towards  the  north  their  gradual  extension 
has  been  slow,  nor  have  they  yet  been  found  in  Siberia. 

The  Gazelle  (Jig.  579.),  has  been  long  immortalised  by  the  poets  of  Asia  and  of  Europe. 
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It  is  called  by  the  Persians  Tzeiran,  and  by  the  Turks  Jairan :  its  size  is  small,  being  sel* 
dom  more  than  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  seven  inches  long.  The  eyes  are  large,  dark, 
and  peculiarly  expressive  of  softness :  all  its  movements  are  replete  with  grace,  agility,  and 
timidity.  It  not  only  inhabits  the  hills  of  northern  Persia,  but  is  found  also  in  troops  in  die 
sandy  deserts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  hunted  by  the  Persians 
and  Tartars  for  its  venison,  which  is  said  to  be  delicious. 

The  Ornitliology  does  not  present  us  with  any  subjects  of  peculiar  interest  The  Night- 
ingale is  well  known,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  Persia ;  but  whether  it 
is  the  same  species  with  that  of  Europe  may  safely  be  questioned. 

The  female  of  a  new  species  of  crowned  Pheasant,  belonging  to  a  decidedly  Asiatic  group 
{Lopho^horus  Nigelli)  (Jig.  580.)  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  more  secluded  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where  it  is  called  tlie  Mountain  Partridge :  it  is  so  rare,  that 
the  male  bird  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  female  measures  about  twenty 
inches  in  length :  tbe  colours  are  brown  varied  witli  black,  with  the  throat  and  sides  of  the 
neck  white. 

Of  the  Domestic  Animals,  tlie  Persian  breed  of  Goats  is  peculiar.  The  horns  form  an 
acute  angle  to  the  front ;  the  ribs  not  very  broad,  with  the  margin  undulated,  and  the  pos- 
terior part  rounded.  It  has  long  coarse  brown  hair,  tipped  with  rufous,  and  a  large  tuft 
stands  forward  between  the  horns,  like  the  forelock  of  a  horse.  The  two-humped  orBactrian 
Camel,  and  the  Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel,  are  both  in  general  use  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  Persian  Horses  are  esteemed  inferior  alone  to  those  of  Arabia,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  noble  breed  is  attended  to  with  equal  care.  Towards  the  northern  provinces  there  is  a 
much  stronger  race,  used  for  cavalry. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  Persian  empire  is  celebrated  in  history.  In  its  vicinity,  and  almost  on  its  site,  were 
the  great  and  early  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Tho  name  and  people  of  Persia 
were  then  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Fars  and  part  of  Kerman ;  while  the 
Medes,  tributaries  of  Babylon,  held  the  fine  plains  of  tlic  interior.  The  Persian  empire  was 
formed  after  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  part  of  India,  attained  a  magnitude  unprecedented.  The  progress  of  luxury  and 
effeminacy  having  sapped  those  manly  virtues  by  which  the  Persians  rose  to  power,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  hardy  and  disciplined  troops  of  Macedon,  and  this  country, 
with  all  its  conquests  and  possessions,  was  rapidly  swallowed  up  in  tho  Macedonian  empire 
Persia  ceased  to  have  an  independent  government,  and  was  subject  partly  to  Seleucus,  and 
partly  to  a  Greek  kingdom  formed  in  Bactriana.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Arfa- 
xerxes  rescued  his  country  from  foreign  sway,  and  founded  Parthia,  a  monarchy  which  has  ever 
since  retained  nearly  the  same  limits.  It  acquired  distinction  in  history  by  setting  bounds 
to  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  by  frequently  defeating  the  armies  of  that  power.    About  the 
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year  220,  tho  Parthian  dynasty  was  lubvertod  by  that  of  the  Sasaanides,  who  restored  Uio 
name  of  Periia,  with  ita  ancient  reliffion  and  laws.  It  could  not,  liowovcr,  withstand  tliat 
torrent  of  iknatic  invasion  which  in  tho  sovonth  century  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  Last 
After  ono  i^reat  battle,  the  nativo  dynasty  was  subverted,  and  Persia  received  the  new  faith 
and  tho  new  laws,  which  have  ever  since  ruled  over  more  than  the  half  of  Asia.  This 
Saracen  dynasty,  which  soon  began  to  exert  an  influence  fViendly  to  science  and  civilization, 
was  subverted,  in  ita  turn,  by  successive  Tartar  invasions  under  Zinf^iH,  Timur,  and  the  race 
called  Turks.  These  successively  supplanted  each  other ;  and  Persia  became,  during  many 
centuries,  a  dreodfbl  theatre  of  war  and  devastation.  She  possessed,  however,  a  native 
enorgA',  by  which  she  ultimatelv  repelled  every  foreign  yoke.  In  l&SO,  Abbas,  justly  sur- 
named  the  Great,  raised  himself  to  the  throne ;  and,  by  enforcing  a  rigid  administration  of 
justice,  and  encouraging  every  species  of  industry,  restored  Persia  to  much  of  that  pros- 
perity for  which  nature  nad  destined  her.  Adcr  thus  flourishing  for  moro  than  two  ccn- 
turiea,  she  was  desolated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Afghans, 
who  carried  Are  and  sword  to  her  remotest  extremities,  and  reduced  her  proudest  capitals  to 
ashes.  In  about  fourteen  years.  Nadir  Shah  vindicated  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and,  under  tho  name  of  Kouli  Khan,  carried  her  victorious  arms  into  India ;  but  this  fierce 
conqueror  suffered  her  to  taste  none  of  the  blessings  of  peaco.  His  death  without  any 
regular  successor,  affording  scope  to  tho  contending  claims  of  a  number  cf  chiefs,  gave  rise 
to  a  long  and  furious  civil  war,  which  almost  rent  Persia  to  pieces.  She  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val under  Kurrecm  Khan,  an  able  chief  and  one  of  Nadir's  lieutenants,  who  having  at 
length  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  endeavoured  during  sixteen  years  to  heal  tho  wounda 
of  his  native  country.  His  death,  in  1T7U,  was  followed  by  a  new  train  of  civil  wars,  only 
terminated,  in  1792,  by  tlie  triumph  of  Agu  Mohammed,  an  eunuch,  who  transmitted  the 
throne,  in  1790,  to  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  Persia,  under  his  administration,  began  to  respire. 
Although  ho  had  severe  contests  to  maintain  with  the  Russians,  who  wrcstca  from  him  ex< 
tensive  provinces,  internal  peace  was  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  were  made  to 
improvo  the  condition  of  tho  country. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than  even  other  Oriental  states  in  all  that  be< 
longs  to  a  constitutional  system.  The  sword  alone  reigns.  Those  strict  and  immutable  laws, 
for  which  she  was  anciently  celebrated,  have,  by  successive  revolutions,  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated. The  despotic  principle  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereign  exercises  a 
divine  right  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  subjects,  is  fully  recognised.  All  the  re- 
sources of  Oriental  exaggeration  are  exhausted  by  the  grandees  in  the  lofly  epithets  with 
which  they  address  the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appellations  which,  in  his  presence,  they 
apply  to  themselves.  It  is  remarked  by  Porter,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
popular  commotion  in  Persia;  a  remark  which  does  not  apply  to  Turkey.  The  numberlea 
contests  for  power  have  been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their  adherents ;  the  peo- 
ple look  on  as  spectators,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  as  the  fortune  of  war  may 
decide.  Yet,  though  there  are  no  legal,  there  are  some  rude  actual  limila  to  the  royal 
authority.  The  khans  of  the  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  attached  to  them  by  tics  of 
kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which  the  sovereign  sel- 
dom attempts  to  refuse  his  sanction.  They  pay  merely  a  tribute,  and  furnish  their  cjuota  of 
troops  in  war,  but  are  not  interfered  with  in  the  internal  administration  of  their  district.  Aa 
they  form  the  military  strength  of  tho  empire,  the  most  powerful  monarchs  dare  not  offend 
them ;  and  as,  from  motives  of  personal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they  are  often 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  different  pretenders  to  the  throne,  they  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  perpetuating  those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable.  From  the 
khans  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  political  system  of 
Persia.  It  formerly  extended  even  to  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  also 
collectors  of  the  revenue ;  but  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassidcs  this  system  was  changed, 
and  the  power  intrusted  to  removcable  officers.  Althougli  tho  patronage  and  even  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  augmentou,  llic  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  sub. 
Btantially  injurious  to  Persia.  These  high-.-spirited  chictli,  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  pros* 
oerity  ftf  their  districts  and  of  the  empire,  hrvc  been  replaced  by  the  base  creatures  of 
f'.espotism,  who  had  no  (jbject  but  to  amass  wealtli  by  the  temporary  possession  of  power. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  throne  induces  the  sovereign  to  employ 
etrange  and  barbarous  methods  of  crushing  the  attempts  of  rival  claimants.  Mutilation, 
particularly  the  putting  out  of  the  eyes,  is  the  method  particularly  employed  against  ttioee 
fipm  whom  danger  has  been  experienced  or  apprehende<l.  The  daughters  of  the  king  are 
given  in  marriage  not  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  priesthood,  excluded  by  their  profession  from 
any  pretensions  to  reign. 

Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  haa  scarcely  any  force  which  can  bo  considered  a 
regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  2000  or  3000  horse  guards,  called  Gooiam,  composed  of 
youths  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royal  slaves.    A  larger  body  ot 
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10,(X)0  or  12,000  cavalry  havo  lands  assigned  them  round  the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend 
the  king  when  railed  upon.  But  tho  main  forco  of  tho  Persian  armies  has  always  consisted 
uf  their  highland  tribes,  led  by  their  khans.  Tho  number  which  can  bo  calleif  out  on  an 
emergency  is  csti  mated  at  100,000,  200,000,  or  even  Q-WiOOO.  They  possess  many  of  the 
qualities  of  good  cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilful  horsemen,  picrsonally  brave,  and 
inured  to  hardships.  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  nave  not  the 
least  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  tho  art  of  war.  A  late  traveller  compares  them  to  "an 
army  of  wild  animals  iVom  the  jungle,  led  on  or  scared  by  accidents."  They  are  arrayed, 
indeed,  accjrding  to  their  tribes,  under  their  khans ;  but  tho  review  of  a  corpii  consist! 
merely  in  causinjgf  tho  troops  to  march  past  individually,  to  show  their  persons  and  euuip- 
ments.  They  will  often,  as  humour  lends,  abscond  in  largo  bodies,  or  turn  back  witnout 
lecing  an  enemy.  Through  these  defects  they  are  altogetner  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of 
disciplined  European  troops,  and  have  always  been  vanquished  in  pitched  battle.  But  ai 
voltigeurs  or  light  cavalry  they  have  scarcely  their  equals  in  tho  world.  They  hover  round 
an  enemy,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and  insensibly  wear  him 
oat.  The  most  formidable  regular  army,  when  once  involved  in  tho  heart  of  tlioso  endleiM 
and  trackless  plains  which  compose  the  interior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  bo  finally  over- 
whelmed.  Thus,  tho  Purthiana  destroyed  the  armies  of  Crassus  and  Julian,  and  have  always 
been  invulnerable  except  against  Afghans  and  Tartars,  nations  of  migrating  horsemen  like 
themselves. 

The  present  sovereign  has  mode  extraordinary  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a  corps 
after  the  European  iiianiier.  This  system  was  first  introduced  by  Gardcnne,  a  French  envoy 
lent  by  Bonapurto  for  that  purpose,  with  tlio  viow  of  acquiring  an  influenco  in  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  for  shaking  the  British  empire  in  tho  East.  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  however,  succeeded  in  opening  tho  eyes  of  tho  shah  to  the  ambitious  designs 
of  that  potentate.  Tho  English  then  succeeded  to  his  favour ;  and  arms  and  officers  were 
supplied  from  England.  The  system  was  carried  on.  According  to  Sir  R,  K.  Porter,  the 
actual  amount  wua  about  12,000  men  in  infantry  and  artillery,  who  went  through  their  ex- 
ercise in  a  very  tolerable  manner.  The  cavalry,  however,  accustomed  to  roving  excursions, 
and  believing,  with  truth,  that  they  could  manage  the  sabre  better  than  any  troops  in  the 
world,  could  not  bo  brought  to  place  themselves  under  discipline.  Tiieso  troops  were 
neglected  by  the  lato  sovereign ;  and,  on  tho  breaking  out  of  tho  war  with  Turkey,  the 
English  officers,  not  being  allowed  to  serve  against  that  power,  were  almost  all  dismissed. 
Tiie  regular  army  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  at  9400  toot  and  1200  horse ;  and  from  the 
provinces  of  Ailorbijan  and  Erivan,  he  could  levy  about  40,000  irregulars. 

An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless  predatory 
hordes  by  which  tho  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  everywhere  intermingled 
with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti.  Even  those  who  defend  the 
country  in  war,  plunder  it  during  peace.  That  mountain  chain,  in  particular,  which  we 
have  tmcod  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  parallel  to  the  great  road  that  passes  through 
tho  kingdom,  forms  n  "  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines  and  formidable  gorges,"  whence  they 
can  issue  forth  to  lay  waste  the  finest  plains,  and  attack  tho  richest  caravans.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  continued  cheepaos  or  forays,  many  of  the  finest  tracts  are  now  abandoned 
by  the  husbandman,  and  given  up  to  those  marauders.  To  repress  them  was  one  of  the 
grand  objects  of  the  [wlicy  of  Abbas,  which  ho  pursued  by  measures  cruel,  indeed,  but  vigor- 
ous. The  present  monarch,  less  energetic,  and  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  his 
empire  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  effective 
steps  for  this  object. 

The  only  attempt  of  Persia  to  form  a  navy  has  been  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  this  she 
has  never  succeeded. 

Skct.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  Persians  arc  an  active  and  laborious  people;  and  if  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try are  in  a  low  state,  it  is  owing  only  to  the  anarchy  of  the  government,  and  the  inroads 
of  the  predatory  tribes. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  country  labours  under  considerable  disadvantages.  The  in- 
terior, as  formerly  observed,  is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  salt,  sour,  and  arid.  This  evil,  however,  in  the  better  days  of  Persia,  was  in 
some  degree  obviatc^d  by  artificial  irrigation;  and  at  all  times  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  Sliiraz, 
and  tlie  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  have  displayed  an  exuberant  fertility.  The  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  are  cliiofly  those  of  Europe,  particularly  wheat;  for  rice,  which  would  naturally 
havo  been  the  staple  of  the  southern  provinces,  cannot  be  raised  there  for  want  of  water.  In 
return,  tho  fruits  are  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  even  traced 
to  Persia  as  tht-ir  native  country.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  be  there  unrivalled,  the  orange 
is  of  pcculiiir  si'/e ;  the  fig,  the  almond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  are  ail  good.  Tne  vine  and 
its  produce  were  once  the  pride  of  Persia ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severe  prohibition 
agsinst  its  uso,  tlie  wine  of  Shiraz  continues  to  be  the  theme  even  of  Eastern  poetry.  Those 
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of  Yexd,  ni^  Ispahan,  tnd  of  thn  liillv  province*  in  tlia  north,  arn  all  eatoeniod.  In  thet« 
Uat,  tho  iiiiiih^r"'  'rco  i^wi  in  nucIi  nhiinilanco  oa  to  render  iiilk  a  ataplu  product  of  tho 
f'jT'-  TP.  nnd  in  It  irs  fprnepcrity  a  Inrifo  article  of  ex|iort,  Tlio  plainH  of  Ihmo  puivinco* 
Aff  I*?  '•Ttciixivf  pla«tn'.  '«•  of  tho  aujjar  cnno;  which,  however,  is  uwkI  only  in  ita  raw 
Ktai  Mid  nlao  ill   v')od»,  which  are  turned  to  littlo  account     After  nil,  it  Ih  to 

OMtiiiii>{e  till  i^reater,  and  >/  i«Ip  an  incrcaninir,  portion  of  tho  aurfaco  of  tho  cnipiro 

m  devoted.  In  t-  4  frnria  the  primnry  i)l>ji;<.f  ix  to  roar  those  fine  honioa  which  aro  in  uni- 
/eraal  demand ;  <ir  every  i'crainn  ridoH,  nnd  dcfiffhta  in  tho  poaaoiaion  of  tho  flneat  horsci 
ho  can  poiwibly  procure.  TIiokc  of  tho  Turhim  limed  aro  profcrrod  to  tho  Arabiin;  for, 
though  inferior  \n  Hwirtneua,  they  are  Htronirnr  nnd  im  lo  nervicenblo;  and,  though  nol  iv|iially 
lijflif  nnd  olejjnnt  in  form  'lioy  aro  till  and  lmndnotflo.  Sheep  of  tho  lon(f-tailed  ipocn.'.  are 
breil  HI  preat  nuinbors,  and  i'  'Mr  w(X)l  forma  the  basiri  of  tho  flnoat  manufacturca.  Kernwn 
t>roducc8  a  breed  of  Roat*  yiolilmij  w<m)1,    •  hich  Ima,  in  a  certain  dejjroc,  tho  <iualiticB  iu 

■lib  ''"teenad  in  that  of  Cacheiniro.  Tl  '^amol,  tho  ass,  and  a  valuable  apcciua  of  niulo, 
are  ii        '">T  tho  (((Pveyanco  of  burdens. 

Persia, .  urinp  the  days  of  her  pro«|H>rity,  waa  jfrently  diatinfruiahed  as  a  mnnufHcturinif 
country.  Her  fabrics,  suited  to  the  Oriental  ta-nte,  have  supported  not  only  tho  oatentntioua 
majjfnincence  of  her  court  •<  and  prent  men,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Tartnry,  and  even  Northern 
Africa.  Tho  women  of  the  wnnderinjf  trilies  weave  from  tho  wool  of  their  ahcep  those  rich 
carpets  which  we  call  Turkey,  from  the  place  of  their  immediate  importation.  They  form 
through  tho  East  tho  most  iiufiortant  branch  of  ornamental  furnituro.  Tho  carpets  of  Ilerat, 
in  Khorosan,  |)o«8es8  thn  highest  reputation.  The  next  staple  ronaista  in  silk  fabrics),  rirli 
and  ornamented,  inrticiilarly  brocade  and  embroidery.  Sometimes  tho  tissue  is  entirolv 
silk,  sometimoH  mixed  with  cotton  and  W(>.)1.  Under  thn  Alibassido  dynasty,  tho  precincig 
of  tho  court  contained  groat  works  of  tapestry,  composed  of  silk  and  wool  cmbelliBhed  with 
(fold;  but  this  art,  though  not  entirely  lost,  languishes  for  want  of  encouragement.  Arms, 
particularly  sabres  of  a  superior  quality,  and  richly  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stone.-",  aro  prepared  on  a  great  scale,  to  meet  a  sure  demand ;  and  in  this  brunch  no 
decline  has  been  observed.  Tho  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  very  oxtonsivo  thioughout 
Persia,  and  some  of  its  products  almost  rival  the  porcelain  of  China.  These,  with  shawls 
made  from  tho  goats'  wool  of  Kermnn,  leather,  paper,  and  jewellery,  complcto  tho  list  of  her 
principal  manufiicturcs. 

Persia  is  not  o  mining  country.  Nature  has  not  been  bountifiil  in  thia  respect,  nnd  art 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  little  she  has  bestowed.  Considerable  quantities  of  copper 
are  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mazanderan  and  Kernian ;  but  those  of  iron  and  silver  are 
neglected ;  for  the  silver  mines  of  Madon  now  belong  to  tho  Turks.  Salt  is  only  too  abun- 
dant;  for  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  whenev.T  loft  to  itself,  is  covered  with  a  saline  crust, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  P' '  i  alionndn,  however,  with  those  fat  and  oily 
minerals  which  in  other  countries  are  r  r.  Bitumen  nnd  naphtha  aro  found  in  all  tho 
countries  bordering  on  tho  lower  Euphrntos  nnd  the  Tigris ;  they  servo  as  cement,  as  pitch 
for  lining  tho  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  a.i  a  sub  titute  for  oil  in  lamp.s.  A  small  quantity  of 
a  species  of  black  liijui'd  petroleum  flows  from  a  rock  in  Kerman,  which  is  made  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  king  nUo  claims  the  right  of  selecting  the  best  fix>m  among  tho  turquoises 
of  Khorasan. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Persia  may  bo  described  in  few  words.  Tho  Caspian,  besides  its 
difficult  navigation,  comnumicatos  solely  with  tho  south  of  Russia ;  and  tho  spiritetl  attempts 
of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  across  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result.  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  tho  splendid  settlement  of  tho  Portuguese  on  Orinus  was  only  temporary ;  and 
Ein«e  Persia  lost  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  she  can  obtiin  Indian  commodities  only  bt 
th«>  i^rts  of  Bushirc  and  Gombroon. 

Sect.  VI. — CViit7  and  Social  Slate, 

The  actual  population  of  modern  Persia  wns  guessed  by  Chardln  at  IJi^KiO/Kir .  but  this 
number  is  considered  by  nil  to  Ik;  beyond  the    ;  alb,  at  lon.st  in  tho  pre   i.    i^c_  ig  geo- 

graphical writers  Pinkorton  hazards  tho  estimate  of  10,()00,()0()  ft  ■  ^  uk  ucludiii!; 
Cundahar ;  Malto-Brun  that  of  fl,(KX>,()()0,  or  8,000,000  for  Western,  and  the  same  number 
for  Eastern,  Persia.  \Vc  should  suspect  both  these  estimates  to  be  under  tho  truth.  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  founding  on  nn  estimate  which,  though  conjectural,  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully made,  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  independent  of  its  Indian  possessions,  to  con- 
tain ; !,;"  '\'XK) ;  and  if  this  rugged  mountain  territory,  interspereed  with  huge  deserts,  hold 
such  nn  .  Mirt,  imperial  Persia,  of  considerably  greater  extent,  and  containing  fertile  and 
highly  ?iiii  vj  r!,-i'ns,  ovight,  after  all  its  losses,  to  maintain  a  greater.  We  should  think 
12,0()0,v'j'l  •  ■  T  the  t-'.,  ii,  which,  after  all,  would  not  make  one-third  of  tne  density  of 
England,  't  ,s  til.l  j .  nrly  agree  with  Mr.  Kinneir's  idea  of  18,000,000  or  20,000,000  for 
the  whole  CM!. ',  •;  brlwecn  the  K'-i,)'>mtos  and  tho  Indus. 

The  p'ysicai  .•  mn  oter  of  the  Pjrsians  is  f.nc  both  as  to  strength  and  bearity,  but  wiihout 
posBCBsing  any  very  marked  features.     So  many  migratory  nations  have  settled  in  the  coui^ 
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try,  that  it  rotnini  only  a  fhi|pnont  of  itn  nativn  race.    Tho  complexion,  accordinif  to  th* 
•limBtn,  varies  fWim  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  |,i      n, 

In  dinpoiiition,  tho  Porsiani,  with  a  portion  ot  <iio  gnve  exterior  peculiar  to  tho  Orientals, 
maniftHt  n  disposition  conaidornbly  dineront.  'I  liey  nr<>  f^iv,  lively,  and  anima'cd,  and  have 
ovnn  Ix'en  trrincd  tho  Parisians  of  Asia.  It  h<  ems  to  li<  tfi<^ir  principle  to  "take  tho  world 
lightly."  This  prevailing  ffairle.  de  ratir  anil  liesy  of  iniiiin«r  render  the  society  of  tho 
holier  ranks  iMirticulnrlv  amiable,  while  that  .f  iliu  lower  is  at  Ifn^t  free  from  rudeness. 
The  iiiiiuiilPHt  peasimt,  from  tho  old  man  to  fho  boy,  expresn'^s  himself  with  civility.  They 
Mom  to  understand  tho  administration  nf  flati  'v  bettor  than  iic-rhiips  any  other  nation;  and, 
besides  directly  lavinhin|j  hypi'rlwlicul  compluni;iilii,  tiike  the  most  delioaf^  rircuitous  modes 
of  inducin{f  tho  belief  that  their  sentiments  are  sincenv  Tho  strand^er,  huwevci  who,  from 
these  llatterinjj  appearances,  has  conceived  tho  moet  favi  rnblo  idoo  of  the  Persians,  mion 
flndn,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  that  "they  are  more  whitid  sepulchres;"  that  the  nu«t  pro- 
found diMsimiilntion,  and  tho  (rrossest  falsehood,  mark  their  whole  conduct;  and  that  self 
interest  almost  universally  is  the  solo  sprin;;  of  action.  Thus  avaricn  ir/pjoU  iiiom  to  over- 
reaching e>(ort'  n,  r ml  all  despicable  modes  of  collecting  money;  while  tho  tyranny  of  tl'j 
mjvernme;',  uri,  s  them  to  the  subtlest  expedients  for  its  concealment.  At  the  same  time, 
Uiey  .  'Il  es  ted  by  Chiirdin  as  the  greatest  spendthrifls  in  tho  world;  exhibiting  in 
th  1."  (I  ■  j;  ,  .  '  iuses,  ond  their  harems,  a  splendour  beyond  their  fortune.  They  were 
(MI '  *ved  i<>  take  n  peculiar  lutitudo  relative  to  that  precept  of  the  Koran  which  forbids  the 
U'    af  ■■!"n. 

1.1  K;,ii.d  to  their  fkith,  the  Persians  adhere  to  that  grand  Mahometan  schism,  at  the 
head  of  wliich  was  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  and,  on  account  of  some  trilling  dis- 
tinctions, they  and  the  Turks,  who  ore  followers  of  Omar,  mutually  doom  each  other  to 
everlasting  perdition.  Tho  political  rivalry  of  tho  two  nations  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
embiitci  this  enmity.  In  other  rrsiiects,  the  Persians  display  littlo  of  that  bigoted  ui  d  per- 
secuting spirit  which  reigns  among  tho  nations  by  whom  tho  Mahometan  fhitn  is  pro'ossed. 
Europeans,  in  iMissing  through  the  country,  are  not  treated  as  objects  of  horror  ond  <  pro- 
brium  ;  and  even  tho  long  and  cruel  persecution  practised  against  tho  Guebrcs,  or  ai  icnt 
worshippers  of  fire,  by  which  thut  unfortunate  raco  was  almost  exterminated,  has  now 
canned.     About  4000  of  them  reside  unmolested  in  Yezd  and  in  other  cities  of  Keraian. 

The  Persians  are  the  most  literary  people  among  tho  Asiatics,  at  least  of  modern  timos. 
Poetry,  in  particular,  is  a  ruling  pssion;  and  Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Ferdusi,  have  displayed  nn 
Oriental  sotlness  ond  luxuriance  of  imagery,  which  have  been  admired,  oven  in  Europcr  n 
translations.  Ferdusi  is  tho  epic  poet  of  Persia:  tho  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdom  or.  1 
morality;  while  Hafiz  ban  strung  only  tho  lyre  of  love.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular 
poet,  though  strict  Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawful  to  peruse  his  verses,  unless  afler 
straining  them  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense.  The  monotony  of  Eastern  manners, 
especially  in  what  regards  the  female  bc.\,  precludes  that  variety  of  scenes  and  situations 
which  gives  interest  to  tho  love-stories  of  Europe.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  tlic  beauties 
of  tiio  beloved  object,  of  the  miseries  of  absence,  nnd  the  joys  of  presence,  arc  expressed 
in  those  hyperbolical  terms  and  that  flowery  imagery  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  writers.  The 
late  emperor  hod  a  poet  in  constant  attendance,  whom  he  extolled  to  tho  English  embassy 
as  superior  to  any  other  bard  of  the  age,  and  even  to  any  on  earth ;  and,  not  contenting 
himself  with  cm^ity  praise,  gave  him  a  gold  tomaun,  nearly  two  pounds  sterling,  for  every 
couplet.  As  no  specimens,  however,  have  been  produced  of  the  works  of  this  modern 
Hnfiz,  wo  cannot  estimate  the  real  value  of  these  extravagant  plaudits. 

The  sciences  have  also  been  cultivated  in  Pernio  with  ardour ;  and  considerable  assiduity 
istftill  shown  in  the  proseci'tion  of  them;  but  tho  splendid  establishments  by  which  they 
were  supported  arc  in  utter  decoy.  The  late  king  did  all  in  his  power  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  sciences  formerly  cultivated.  Morals,  however  negligently  practised,  ore  on  object 
of  dilif  it  study;  as  ore  nlso  geometry,  arithmetic,  tho  Turkish  ond  Arabic  languages,  but 
above  oil  medicine  ond  astrology,  which  Inst  is  the  high  road  to  fiiino  and  fortune.  Euro- 
peans, on  occotint  of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  are  held  in  contempt.  Ac- 
cording to  on  old  writer,  4(M),000/.  were  annually  spent  on  its  fallacious  professors;  ond 
thoufjh  tlie  sum  is  doubtless  much  smaller  at  present,  tho  croft  of  divination  is  not  the  less 
esteemed. 

Persia  contains  fVngmcnts  of  severol  ancient  languages,  of  which  tho  Zend  is  known  only 
by  the  Zcndavesta,  a  religious  work  preserved  by  the  Guebrcs,  but  of  which  the  authenticity 
and  antiquity  ore  n  subj'^ct-of  controversy.     The  Pehlvi  appears  to  have  been  the  court  lan- 

Suoge  of  Persia  during  the  period  of  its  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  the 
ynasty  of  the  Sossnnides.  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of  their 
native  province  of  lis.  This  lannjuogo  having  been  enriched  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic  in- 
troduced by  the  Saracen  conquerors,  and  polished  by  a  succession  of  grent  writers,  v/hs 
made  it  tho  vehicle  of  their  etTusions,  has  bocome  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East, 
and  is  spoken  not  only  ot  tho  Persian  court,  but  at  the  Mahometan  courts  of  Hindostan.  Ita 
■  slose  alliances  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  and  with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Vol  II.  26*  9  0 
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Latin,  have  afforded  ample  ground  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  etymologiBt.  Meantime 
the  Turkish,  introduced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Turka  from  Western  Tartary,  and  implanted 
during  thoir  temporary  dominion,  is  spoken  extensively  among  the  people. 

The  Persians,  as  already  observed,  surpass  in  pomp  the  other  Oriental  nations.  This 
mogniticencQ  with  them,  as  witti  the  others,  does  not  display  itself  in  houses  and  furniture. 
The  mansions  even  of  the  richest  present  to  the  street  only  dead  walls  of  clay,  and  a  mean 
door,  leading  to  a  large  interior  court,  into  which  all  the  apartments 
open.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  commodious ;  but  they 
contain  scarcely  any  furniture,  except  carpets,  on  wliich  the  owners 
sleep,  sit,  eat,  and  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Their 
dishes  are  merely  trays  of  pamted  wood,  or  copper  tinned.  Their 
baths,  paved  with  marble,  open  to  the  sky,  and  furnished  with 
every  provision  for  magnificence  and  coolness,  are  also  their  favour- 
ite resorts  for  pastime.  The  Persians  are  splendid  in  their  attire 
{fip;.  581.).  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  proscribed  by  the 
Turks,  are  lavished  by  them  on  their  head-dress,  their  robes,  and 
particularly  their  sabres,  many  of  which  are  thus  raised  in  value  to 
15,000  to  30,000  piastres.  The  beard,  highly  respected  over  all 
the  East,  is  viewed  by  the  Persians  with  peculiar  veneration:  they 
spare  no  pains  in  embellishing  it,  in  making  it  thick  and  tulled; 
they  even  ndorn  it  with  jewels.  Their  horses  are  the  objects  of 
Even  a  man  who  has  not  clothes  worth  half  a  guinea  will  have  a 
good  horse. 

Tiie  women  of  rank  wrap  multiplied  folds  of  silk  round  their 
heads,  and  wear  long  floating  robes ;  nor  do  they  ever  appear  in 
public  without  long  veils  (Jig.  582.).  The  harems  of  the  great 
are  filled,  as  over  all  the  East,  by  negotiation  witii  the  family  of 
the  bride,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves. 
From  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  from  some  other  imprev 
per  regimen,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  is  of  very  short  duration. 
"In  eiglit  or  ten  years,"  says  Porter,  "the  lately  luxuriant  and 
sportive  beauty  becomes  thin,  withered,  rheum-eyed,  and  every 
way  a  hag."  The  son  takes  precedence  entirely  according  to  his 
fatiier's  rank :  as  to  the  mother,  whether  she  have  been  wife,  con- 
cubine,  or  slave,  is  considered  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Thp  Persians  arc  simple  in  eating,  and  use  little  animal  food. 
Pilau,  or  rice  stewed  with  various  ingredients,  forms  their  favourite 
dish.  The  ciiief  luxury  of  their  table  consists  in  a  profusion  of 
the  finest  firuits. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

We  commence  our  description  with  Gliilan,  a  long  narrow  province,  formed  of  a  plain 
which  extends  200  miles  along  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  a  few  narrow  passes.  There  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude 
except  the  Kiail-Ouzen,  whicli,  nfler  traversing  a  considerable  part  of  Persia,  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  Mazanderan.  Numberless  streams,  however,  descend- 
ing from  these  mountains  to  the  Caspian,  maintain  an  almost  excebsive  richness  of  "egeta- 
tion;  for  the  fruits,  though  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  considered  unwholesome.  Reshd, 
the  capital,  is  described  by  Mr.  Frazcr  as  a  flourisliing  commercial  city,  having  from  60,000 
to  80,000  inhabitants,  with  well-kept  bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars ;  its  iiarbour  is 
unsafe  in  stormy  weatiier.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  otiier  grain,  cover  the  fields; 
but  the  staple  production  is  silk,  which  is  eitlier  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  exported 
to  Astrachan.  The  air  is  rendered  very  uniioalthy,  by  excessive  moisture,  with  wiiich  it  is 
so  impregnated,  that  metallic  instruments  can  scarcely  be  preserved  from  rust.  From  its 
mountain  streams,  and  luxuriant  verdure,  Giiiian  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
sites  even  in  tliis  picturesque  empire. 

To  the  v.est  of  Ghilan  is  Aderbijiin,  or  Aznrbijan,  also  encircled  by  mountains:  on  the 
north  tiiose  of  Armenia,  while  on  (lie  soutii  those  of  Koonlistan,  in  an  accumulated  mass, 
raise  their  towering  heads  to  the  clouds.  This  pnnince  is  traversed  by  immerous  smaller 
hills,  anil  being  well  watered  by  the  Aras,  Kizil-Oii/cn,  and  other  streams,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantost  and  most  fertile  regions  of  Persin,  thougli  the  prosperity  of  tlic  people  is  much 
depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  No  city  iu  Persia  was  more  illustrious  than  Ta- 
breez,  or  Tauris,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  uiid  a  seat  of  commerce ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Chardin,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  500,000  iiilianitants.  Nature  and  man  have  co-operated 
in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  eight  different  times,  and  has  been  shattere(l  by  re« 
peatod  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Of  the  25()  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  threi' 
could  be  tn\ccd  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.    That  of  Ali  Shah,  600  years  old,  still  retains  trocea 
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of  the  greatest  magnificence,  being  cosed  with  lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  ^^ispoeed  and 
adjusted  into  intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  band  of  gilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold.  There  is  also  a  splendid 
tomb  of  Sultan  Cazan,  without  the  city.  Ardebil,  a  fine  old  town,  and  a  seat  of  the  siiahs, 
is  likewise  much  declined.  The  western  part  forms  a  picturesque  and  flourishing  district, 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Urumea  or  Oormiah,  wiiich  is  about  ^00  miles  round,  salt  like 
tlic  sea,  emitting  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  of  such  quality  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it. 
Urumea,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster;  and  Maragha,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Hoolaku,  where  that  groat  prince  built  his  famous  observatory,  are  ancient  and  still  flourish- 
ing towns. 

Mazanderan  forms  on  on  extended  scale  the  continuation  of  the  small  line  of  plain,  backed 
by  mountains,  and  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Caspian.  The  wheat  is  not  good,  and 
Bilk  is  not  cultivated  to  the  some  extent  as  in  Ghilan ;  but  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
and  the  sugar-cane  abounds.  It  is,  too,  a  very  picturesque  province,  and,  moreover,  the  seat 
of  a  brisk  trade.  It  is  unhealthy,  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Ghilan,  though  from  tlte  same 
causes.  Its  southern  boundary  is  Mount  Elburz,  which  stretches  along  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  province,  and  eastward  into  Khorasan.  Demavend,  forming  its  loftiest  peak,  is  situated 
in  a  district  called  Taberistan,  and  across  it  is  that  long  defile  called  the  Caspian  Gates, 
leading  from  Teheran  to  Amol. 

Mazanderan  contains  a  number  of  pretty  little  cities.  Lari,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
is  small,  but  well  fortified  and  very  ancient,  containing  several  lofty  temples  of  the  early 
Guebres.  Balfroosii,  however,  is  the  largest  town,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. Enjoying  free  trade,  and  having  been  protected  by  a  wise  governor  from  the  revo- 
lutions which  were  laying  waste  other  pai;ts  of  Persia,  it  has  lately  flourished  in  on 
extraordinary  degree,  and  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  contain  20,00()  people.  It  is  but 
meanly  built,  however,  in  a  low  damp  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
Amol  is  a  very  old  town,  celebrated  for  its  bridge,  and  containing  a  manufiictory  of  iron. 
The  population  is  stated  at  85,000  or  40,000 ;  but  a  great  proportion  consists  of  shepherds, 
who  in  the  summer  go  up  to  the  mountains.  Ferabad  and  Meshed  are  agreeable  sea-ports, 
with  some  trade.  Ashrufl',  which  Abbas  attempted  to  make  a  naval  arsenal,  and  at  which 
he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  has  since  his  time  fallen  into  neglect.  The  most  eastern  part 
of  Mazanderan  is  composed  of  the  agreeable  district  of  Astrabad,  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  and 
sometimes  reckoned  a  separate  province.  The  town  has  some  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  carries  on  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  From  its 
vicinity  to  the  turbulent  race  of  Turcomans,  it  has  often  been  the  seat  of  insurrection.  To 
the  east  is  Goorgaun,  the  ancient  Hurkaun,  still  a  very  strong  fortress,  celebrated  in  the 
wars  between  Persia  and  Tartary. 

Eastward  from  Mazanderan  is  Khorasan,  the  most  e.xtensive  province  of  Persia,  from 
whence  that  empire  passes  insensibly  into  the  boundless  plains  of  Independent  Tartary. 
During  the  iate  weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  monarchy,  tliis  limitary  province  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  alienated.  The  Afghans  hold  Herat,  now  the  most  populous  of  its  cities; 
and  the  king  of  Bochara  holds  the  north-eastern  districts.  Not  content  with  this  acquisition, 
.ie  makes,  with  his  swarms  of  irregular  horse,  continual  inroads  into  the  rest  of  the  province, 
jiys  waste  the  country,  and  carries  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  These  desolations  have 
converted  Khorasan,  from  one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  in  the  world,  almost  into  a  desert. 
It  appeal's  nothing  uncommon,  when  the  gates  of  a  city  are  opened  in  the  morning,  for  a 
body  of  Tartar  horse,  which  has  been  lying  in  ambusli,  to  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

Meshed  is  considered  the  capital  of  Khorasan.  It  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
situated  in  a  fino  plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepulclire  of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
Though  mu-h  decayed,  it  still  numbers  50,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south,  Nishaporc,  Diice 
a  splendid  capita^  of*^  Persia,  and  continually  rising  anew,  after  its  destruction  by  Alexander, 
by  tlie  Aral.i^  and  \ty  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Turkisii  princes 
of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingis  Khan,  that  tlie  inhabitants,  on 
returning,  could  not  recognise  their  own  houses.  Its  12,000  aqiio(hicts  are  now  dry,  an  1  its 
population,  occupying  a  mere  corner  beyond  its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  are 
reduced  to  15,000.  Tursheez,  Tubbus,  Seriikhs,  Tabas,  are  large  towns  witli  some  tnide, 
still  incki  led  in  the  Persian  dominion.  Herat,  now  coinpri.sed  in  the  Afgiian  domain,  i.-  the 
finest  city  in  Khorasan.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive,  somewliat  elevated,  but  moi^t  fritile 
plain,  which  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance.     It  is  the  i^m- 

foriuni  of  the  trade  between  Persia  and  the  East,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  I'MIOO 
ews  imd  600  Hindoos  who  inhabit  the  city.  Meru-Shaii-.Tchan,  or  Mpryoj  tlie  pri;;.  ipal 
town  of  t!ie  Tartar  division  of  Khorasan,  is  governed  by  a  brother  of  tlie  king  of  Bocli^ira. 
Amony;  tlie  many  ephemeral  capitals  of  Persia,  none  surpassed  the  fame  of  this  city  wIhmi  it 
was  the  residence  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time.  By  the  vicissiindea 
•f  Will,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Uzbecks,  it  has  been  almost  anniiiilated. 
Having  disposed  of  these  nortiiern  divisions,  we  come  to  Irak,  the  grand  central  provinca 
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which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  Persia.  It  is  understood  to  liave  composed  tlio  ancient 
Media.  This  province  is  almost  entirely  traversed  by  chains  of  niountnins,  witii  long  vuUoyg 
intervenuiff,  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The  mountains  are  naked  nnd  barren ; 
but  the  valleys  would  amp'  •  repay  the  highest  culture,  were  it  not  for  the  desolation  brought 
on  them  by  civil  war  and  misrule.  Indeed,  in  the  most  deserted  tracts,  the  ruins  of  ciiiea 
nnd  aqueducts  still  indicate  their  former  prosperity,  which  part  of  them,  under  the  manoge- 
ment  of  an  enlightened  governor,  are  beginning  to  recover.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince, with  the  adjoining  tract  of  Khorasan,  is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert  of  great  extent. 

Irak  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  splendid  cities  and  celebrated  capitals,  most  of  them  in 
a  state  of  ruin,  from  which  a  few  are  beginning  to  rise.  Among  tiicse,  Ispahan,  or  Spahawn 
*Jig.  583.),  stands  pre-eminent  By  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Persia ; 

and  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
beautifiil  plain,  it  became  a  rendezvous 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and 
attained  an  extent  and  splendour  un- 
rivalled in  Western  Asia.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Shah 
Abbas.  Chard  in  reckoned  that  in  his 
time  it  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  172  mosques,  48  colleges, 
and  1800  caravanserais.  The  most  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  the  palace,  the  gar> 
dens  attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  most  splendid  pavilions.  The  Midan,  a  square,  serving  for  military  reviews 
and  for  a  market-place,  round  whicli  were  built  the  palace,  and  a  number  of  splendid  mosques ; 
with  the  Chaur  Bauij,  a  long  avenue  of  plane  trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornaments  of 
Ispahan.  The  Zendcrood,  a  fine  river,  giving  fertility  to  the  plain  of  Ispahan,  which  it  is 
expended  in  irrigating,  traverses  the  city,  is  conducted  through  its  gardens  and  pastures,  and 
crossed  by  several  magnificent  bridges.  This  magnificence  of  the  public  structures  is  com- 
bined, OS  usual  in  Asia,  with  meanness  and  wretchedness  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  huts 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  tlic  people.  In  1722,  it  was  taken  and  almost  destioy^d  by  the 
Afghans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  liaving  preferred  a  nortliem  residence,  no  exertions  have 
been  made  for  its  restoration.  A  man  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  without  seeing  an 
inhabited  house;  only  three  colleges  are  open;  and  its  proudest  edifices  present  only  piles 
of  rubbish.  It  is  still,  however,  a  great  city,  witli  ext.msive  trade,  and  some  flourishing 
manufactures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade.  Hussein  Klian,  a  native,  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  mahing  great  efforts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 
Teheran  (Jig.  584.),  founded  by  Kurreem  Khan,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
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Irak  proper,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Elburz.  The  last  sovereigns  have  made 
it  their  residence,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  frontier,  the  theatre  of  almost 
perpetual  war.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  strongly  fortified,  and  rather  a  camp  than 
a  city.  It  has  no  grand  edifices  except  the  ark,  combining  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of  a 
citadel.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhoaltliy,  that  nil  leave  it  who  can. 
The  king  with  the  troops,  nnd  the  chiefs  witii  nil  tlieir  trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  the 

flains  of  SuUania.  The  population  of  the  city  thus  varies  according  to  the  season,  fron: 
0,000  to  OO.OOO.  Adjnccnt  to  Teheran  are  the  remnnnt.s  of  the  ancient  Rhaga',  mentioned 
as  a  spot  to  which  t!io  Jov/s  v.-ere  conveyeii  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continued  a 
great  city  till  det:trnyed  by  tlic  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  n  nains  are  of  sun-l'urn' 
brick,  nnd  V.v:  whole  Piirflice  for  three  miles  in  every  direction  is  marked  by  hollows,  mounds 
moulderinar  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 
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Amone  all  the  fallen  capitals  of  Persia,  none  lies  so  low  as  Sultania.  Its  broken  arche* 
tnd  mouldering  remains,  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  architecture,  are  mixed  with 
u  few  cottages  of  peasants,  inhabited  by  about  SOI)  families.  There  is  in  particular  a  grand 
unfinished  moeque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is  written  in  ornamented  char« 
actcrs.  Casbin,  or  Caswcen,  though  it  has  lost  its  grandeur  as  a  capital,  is  still  a  neat  flour- 
ishing city  with  a  considerable  trade.  Koom,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  a  large  strag- 
gling wilderness  of  ruins,  all  crumbling  and  tumbled  into  heaps.  It  has,  however,  been  in 
part  rebuilt;  and  the  modern  structures  are  confusedly  mixed  with  the  ancient.  A  road 
along  the  great  salt  desert  leads  from  Koom  to  Kashan,  a  city  still  very  flourishing,  particu- 
larly by  its  manufactures  of  silk  brocade.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurus. 

The  western  part  of  Mount  Irak  is  mountainous  and  irregular,  though  still  interspersed  with 
rich  plains.  Here  occurs  Hamadan,  supposed  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  nresentmg,  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  still  large ;  though,  since  its  destruction  by  Timur, 
it  has  never  held  more  than  a  secondary  rank.  It  is  flnely  situated  near  the  lofty  peak  of 
Elwund,  but  sufiers  under  extreme  cola  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Still  farther  west 
is  Kermanshah,  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  mountains.  Those 
to  the  north  present  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks.  Besittoon  forms  a  high  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  cut  smooth  on  one  side,  and  impending  over  the  road  like  a  canopy.  In  one  of 
its  most  inaccessible  points  is  sculptured  a  group  of  figures  representing  a  procession.  Taki 
Bostan  is  a  more  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  a  series  of  excavations  mode  in  these 
mountains ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  figures  represented  are  numerous,  executed  with 
great  precision  and  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Kinneir  conceives  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Perse- 
polis,  and,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Semiramis,  seem  traced,  on  much  more  solid  grounds, 
by  M.  de  Sacy,  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Irak  is  arid  and  poor ;  yet  it  contains  the  large  city  of  Yezd, 
still  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a  valuable  silk  manufactory.  Here  is  the 
remnant,  amounting  to  about  16,000,  of  the  persecuted  race  of  the  Guebres.  Yezdikhast, 
the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence,  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  from 
Ispahan  to  Shiraz. 

To  the  south  of  Irak  is  Fars,  a  province  of  much  less  extent^  but  interesting,  as  it  com- 
poses that  territory  which  was  originally  called  Persia,  and  whose  hardy  inhabitants  sub- 
verted the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Its  western  part  consists  of  chains  of  lofly 
mountains,  forming  part  of  that  groat  range  which  extends  from  Caucasus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  witli  fertile  though  oflen  neglected  valleys  interspersed.  The  eastern  part  is  a 
large  plain,  often  sandy  and  arid,  but,  when  supplied  witli  water,  very  fertile,  particularly 
in  tobacco. 

Slriraz,  or  Shirauz,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  been  the  favourite  sent  of  the  Persian  muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found 
the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  the  ciiicf  of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as 
the  most  valuable  in  the  East;  and  it  is  tlie  scat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade;  but 
since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  char- 
acter for  taste  and  refinement.  The  latest  travellers  have  found  the  romantic  spots,  so  cele- 
brated by  Hafiz,  abandoned  to  decay.  The  bower  of  Mossella  was  desolate,  and  the  pure 
waters  of  Rocknabad  choked  with  rubbish.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  surrounded  by  com- 
mon graves,  and  no  longer  adorned  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  That  of  Saadi,  situated  in 
the  hnis,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  was  equally  neglected. 

Near  Shiraz  is  the  large  salt  lake  of  Baktcgan,  from  which  a  great  part  of  Persia  is  sup- 
plied  with  salt  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality.  To  the  north,  along  the  road  to  Ispahan,  are  the 
plains  of  Oojan  and  Kooshkijerd,  which,  though  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  tribes,  are  still  capable  of  becoming  again  the  garden  of  Persia. 

The  only  other  place  of  much  consequence  in  this  province  i'"  Bushire,  or  Abu  Shehr, 
which,  since  the  empire  lost  Bassora,  has  been  the  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade.  This  is 
chiefly  with  India;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or  handsome. 
Large  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead  which,  though  good,  is  not 
perfectly  safe  in  north-west  winds. 

The  grandest  feature  of  this  province,  however,  consists  in  its  ancient  remains,  which  far 
surpass  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  capitals.  Thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Shiraz 
are  found  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Persopolis  {Jig.  585.),  one  of  the  meet  magnificent 
structures  which  art  ever  reared.  Its  front  is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side  390  paces. 
The  architeciuro  is  in  a  peculiar  style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful 
execution.  The  staircases  leading  into  the  interior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent. The  portals  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in 
ItBso-rclievo,  representing  comoats  and  processions  of  various  kinds.    The  drawing  of  the 
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fllfures  is  correct ;  but  as  only  their  contour  is  represented,  without  any  of  the  prominence! 
and  details,  they  present  a  heavy  appearance,  and  cannot  rival  the  great  works  of  Grecian 
•culpture. 


Nakihi  Rouatao. 


Fenepolii. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Persepolis  we  discover  a  remarkable  feature,  the  excavated 
bill  of  NaksM  Roustan  {fig.  586.).    It  is  about  300  yards  high,  and  presents  a  precipitous 

face  of  whitish  marble,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  covered  with  sculptured  tombs.  The  four 
highest  are  in  a  superior  style  of  execution,  ap- 
parently coeval  with  Persepolis,  and  belonging  to 
the  early  kings  of  Persia.  The  lower  tombs  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  Parthian  Sassanide  dynasties, 
and  represent  their  wars  with  the  Romans  and 
Tartars.  Near  Murgab,  ninety  miles  north  of 
Persepolis,  are  two  remarkable  objects.  One  of 
them,  called  Tuckt-y-Sulieman,  consists  of  a  large 
marble  structure  raised  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  and 
forming  a  platform  at  top.  It  is  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  Pasagardse,  the  city  of  tlie  Magi,  for 
the  celebration  of  whose  rites  the  platform  appears 
to  have  been  raised.  The  other,  called  Madre-y-Sulieman,  for  the  Asiatics  ascribe  every 
thing  to  Solomon,  appears  proved  to  be  tlie  tomb  of  Cyrus.  A  large  flight  of  marble  steps 
rises  to  the  tomb  itself,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  valley  in  which  Kazeroon  is  situated  are  found  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Shahpoor,  founded  belbre  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  restored  and  embellished  by 
Sapor  the  Great  It  lies  in  a  wild  romantic  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  amid  roclu 
and  precipices.  Several  of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  sculptured  monuments,  represent- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  second  founder  of  Shahpoor.  His  colossal  statue,  iiP.een  feet  six 
inches  long,  lying  on  a  cavern,  has  been  recently  described  by  Ouseloy.  The  circuit  of  the 
ramparts,  and  the  remains  of  several  public  buildings,  may  still  be  traced. 

To  the  south  of  Fars  is  the  small  maritime  provmce  of  Lar.  The  interior  is  extremely 
arid,  producing  only  dates,  with  a  small  quantity  of  grain.  Lar,  however,  was  once  a  magni- 
ficent city,  though  now  much  decayed ;  and  Jaron,  though  poor,  carries  on  a  considerable 
inland  trade.  The  sea-ports  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Uio  Arabs,  who  combine  trade  and 
piracy.    The  largest  sea-port  is  Congoon. 

To  the  east  of  Fars  is  the  province  of  Herman,  presenting  arid  mountains,  and  interspersed 
with  extensive  tracts  of  desert ;  but  in  others  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its  hilly  tracts 
are  distinguished  by  a  species  of  goats  with  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  peculiar  fineness.  Her- 
man, the  capital,  was  one  of  the  proudest  cities  in  the  empire,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  civil 
wars,  having  afforded  shelter  to  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Aga  Mohammed.  From  this  blow  it  has  never  recovered,  though  it  still  retains  considerable 
trade  and  population,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpets.  Bumm, 
&n  important  city,  also  decayed,  and  Regan,  a  neat  little  town,  are  both  situated  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  strongly  fortified.  On  the  sea-coast  this  province  has  Gombroon,  which 
Shah  Abbas,  after  destroymg  Ormus,  rendered  the  emporium  of  Persian  commerce.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  anJ,  with  Minab,  a  large  fortified  sea-port  to  the  east,  yields 
customs  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rupees  annually.  Opposite  to  Gombroon  is  Ormus,  no 
longer  the  seat  of  that  vast  commerce  which,  in  the  days  of  Albuquerque,  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Imam  it  did  not 
contain  twenty  houses,  but  he  has  in  some  decree  restored  it.  Every  thing  of  the  old  city 
is  in  nins  except  the  reservoirs.  Adjoining  la  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Kishme,  con* 
taining  a  town  of  some  magnitude. 
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As  Kerman  forms  the  eastern,  Kliuzistan  forms  the  western  portion  of  Persia.    This 

(rovincc  cxiiibits  a  complete  contrast  to  that  aridity  which  dooms  so  great  a  portion  of  tho 
ingdom  to  barrenness.  It  is  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  the  Kerah,  or  Ilaweeza,  the 
Karoon,  the  Teraki,  and  the  Endian,  which  fall  into  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these 
advantages  it  might  regain  the  distinction,  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  name  of 
Susiana,  of  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world,  were  it  not  entirely  laid  waste 
by  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  southern  and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheik,  an 
Arabian  prince,  whose  capital  is  at  Dorak.  The  Persian  part,  called  Shustcr,  is  under  a 
governor,  whoso  power,  however,  is  insufficient  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes  and  inde- 
pendent chiefs,  who  make  this  country  a  scene  of  perpetual  confusion.  Tho  capital,  Shustcr, 
18  a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  considerable  woollen  manufactures.  On  its  site 
are  extensive  ruins,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  Susa ;  but  these  have,  with 
greater  probability,  been  traced  to  a  spot  called  Shus,  on  the  upper  Kerah,  where,  for  a 
space  of  twelve  miles  in  length,  the  ground,  as  at  Babylon,  Is  covered  witli  hillocks  of  eartii, 
rubbish,  and  broken  bricks.  It  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  by  lions,  hyenas,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  desolation  of  this  fine  province  is  strongly  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  Ahwaz  on  the  Karoon,  which,  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  powerful  dynasty  of 
the  Abbassides,  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
almost  entirely  employed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country,  which,  now  overgrown  with 
wood,  was  then  covered  witii  the  richest  plantations.  The  site,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  half  that  breadth,  is  covered  with  vast  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and  of  which  Captain 
Mignan  conceives  tiiere  might  be  built  as  large  a  city  as  any  that  now  exists.  Tlic  inha- 
bitants of  the  modern  village,  about  1600  in  number,  on  searching  the  ruins  after  a  fall  of 
rain,  seldom  fail  to  discover  gold  and  silver  coins,  medals,  and  sculptures. 

Besides  these  provinces,  belonging  entirely  to  Persia,  there  are  two  which  she  divides 
with  Turkey,  and  which  have  long  formed  the  theatre  of  contest  between  the  empires.  One 
of  these  is  Coordistan,  the  ancient  Carduchia,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hospitable,  fierce,  and 
turbulent  race ;  who  are  described  as  such  by  Xenophon,  and  appear  never  to  have  been 
changed  or  thoroughly  subdued.  The  eastern  part,  called  Ardelan,  is,  in  s<j  far,  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarch,  that  the  inhabitants  pay  a  small  tribute,  and  are  ever  ready,  at  his  call, 
to  engage  in  their  favourite  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder.  The  country  consists  entirely  of 
nnges  of  rocky  mountains  and  high  table-lands,  traversed  by  difficult  and  oflen  perilous 
routes.  They  are  governed  in  a  despotic  but  mild  manner  by  hereditary  chiefs.  The 
principal  of  these,  called  the  Wallee,  resides  at  Senna,  the  only  town  of  much  importance^ 
situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  carrying  on  some  trade. 

Another  divided  province,  long  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  is  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Western  Asia  have  their  central 
place  in  this  region.  As,  however,  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  watered  by  the  early 
Btreanis  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes,  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  A 
great  part  of  it,  however,  having  long  been  the  theatre  of  constant  war  between  Persia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  has  become  a  vast  depopulated  wilderness,  and  presents  the  remains  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  belonged  to  a  flourishing  people,  now  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  a  border  land  or  high  road,  through  which  the  Asiatic  powers  pass  in  open  war 
or  predatory  hostility.  For  three  centuries,  however,  Erzeroum,  Diarbekir,  with  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  tracts,  have  belonged  to  Turkey.  In  the  Persian  division,  the  chief  town 
is  now  Erivan,  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  over  the  river  Tergui.  In 
1808,  the  Russians  were  driven  from  it  after  a  blockade  of  six  months ;  but  the  repeated 
sieges  sustained  by  it  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Erivan.  Fifty  miles  distant 
arc  the  remains  of  Nakshivan,  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city,  now  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Near  this  spot  the  Persian  camp  is  usually  pitched  in  the  campaigns  against 
Russia."" 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDEPENDENT   PERSIA. 


The  large  region  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent  Persia,  forms  rather 
an  aggregate  of  various  territories  than  a  distinct  or  connected  kingdom.  For  the  reasons 
already  given,  we  have  separated  it  from  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  have  included  in  it  the 
provinces  of  Seistan  and  Mekran,  which  never  formed  any  regular  part  of  that  empire 

*  TErivan  and  Nakshivan  now  belong  to  Kunia.— Am.  Ed.J 
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Cabiil,  till  lately  the  scat  of  the  only  important  monarchy  in  this  region,  has  benn  very 
commonly  considered  an  a  province  of  Hindoetan ;  and,  indeed,  the  cities  of  Cnbul  and 
Ghizni  wore  tlie  residence  of  celebrated  dynasties  which  reigned  over  that  empire :  but  its 
moral  and  physical  character  is  entirely  distinct,  and  the  ties  which  unite  them  are  altogetiier 
precarious,  flie  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  now  dismembered,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  Hunject  Sing,  the  Boik  ruler ;  yet  Uie  Indus  forms  too  natural  a  boundary  to  be 
aupcrscded  by  any  temporary  changes  of  tliis  nature.  For  the  sumo  ruobon,  tiiuugii  Ahmed 
Shah  liold  sway  over  Balkh,  tlie  mountains  form  still  the  natural  liiuit  between  Iiuicpundent 
Persia  and  Tartary. 

Sect.  I. — Qeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Upon  the  principles  above  stated.  Independent  Persia  will  be  comprehended  within  the 
marked  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Indus  on  the  cast ;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
8  winding  line  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Herman  and  Khorasan.  It  will  thus, 
in  a  general  view,  be  included  within  the  57th  and  Tlst  degrees  of  cast  longitude,  and  tlie 
2r)th  and  36th  of  north  latitude.  It  forms  nearly  a  sc^uare  of  about  800  miles  in  length  and 
700  in  breadth. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  and  Arabia ;  on  the  north,  vast  moun- 
tains,  high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers ;  on  the  south,  sandy  and  salt  deserts.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued  from  the  snowy  mnge  of  Hin- 
dostan,  which  fbrmr  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary.  Though  its  height  docs  not  equal 
that  of  the  loftiest  peakn  of  the  Hinmlayah,  it  is  yet  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
in  any  otticr  region  of  the  globe.  One  point,  the  most  elevated  yet  observed,  has  been  stated 
to  reach  SOiIiO:)  feet  Its  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  region,  form,  aa 
it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  From 
numerous  accounts,  not  yet  perhaps  very  accurately  combmed,  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
without  interruption  westwanl  till  it  locks  in  with  Alount  Elburz,  and  thus  connects  itself 
with  Taurus  and  Russian  Caucasus.  That  part  which  rises  above  the  plain  of  Cabul  is,  from 
a  peculiarly  elevated  (leak,  called  generally  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Hindoo  Koh.  In  its  progress 
westward,  it  takes,  or  at  least  it  received  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of  Paropamisus.  Hera 
its  elevation  is  considerably  less,  and  it  is  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Ranges  pro 
ceeding  from  this  main  one,  or  connected  with  it,  traverse  m  every  direction  the  territory 
of  Cabul  and  Candaliar.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Solimaun,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  leaving  beiiind 
them,  near  its  highest  penk  of  Suflaid  Koh,  only  a  narrow  pass,  through  whicli  flows  the 
Kama.  The  intervening,  territories  are  to  be  considered  not  properly  as  plains,  but  as 
elevated  table-lands,  yielding  the  products  rather  of  the  temperate  than  of  the  tropical 
climates.  The  southern  regions,  Seistan,  Beloochistan,  nnd  Mekran,  consist  partly  of  rugged 
mountains  of  inferior  olovation ;  partly  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreiiry  witli  those 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater  olv 
struction  to  the  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  Eastern  Persia,  unless  we  include  among  them  the  limitary  stream  of  the 
Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Tlie  Kama  rises  beyond  its  limits  in  the  territory  of 
Cashgar,  and,  ailcr  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving  the  river  of  Cabul,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Ileermund  or 
Helmund  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  not  fiir  from  that  of  the  Cabul ;  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fertility  to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistnn,  termi- 
nates by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah.  It  must  have  flowed  then  nearly  600 
miles.  The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  ratiier  torrents, 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid  and  desolating  in  winter. 


Sect.  II, — Natural  Geography. 

The  Geology  of  this  region  has  not  yet  been  explored ;  and  its  Zoology  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  Persian  empire.     The  following  remarks  occur  in  relation  to  its  Botany. 


SuBSECT.  —  Botany, 

This  country,  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  and  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Oxus, 
is  very  little  known.  The  famous  districts  of  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Candaliar  find  more 
place  in  the  marvellous  tales  of  Ai  abian  writers  tiian  they  do  in  the  more  dry  and  learned 
disquisitions  of  European  naturalit  ts. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  gteni  desert  is  not  so  sterile  but  that  traces  of  the  vegotation 
of  hot  countries  may  be  perceived.  Here  and  there,  among  thb  uriiled 
sands  which  heave  like  tne  waves  of  the  ocean,  grow  scattered  tufls  of 
dry  plants,  and  bushes  of  Mimosa  and  Zizyphus.  The  Holcus  spicatua 
if'ff-  ^pT-)  >B  cultivated  round  some  lonely  huts ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  theso  wild  abodes  are  obliged, 
in  their  search  for  water,  to  dig  to  a  deptli  of  300  feet,  in  a  soil  whose  arid 
surface  produces,  without  anv  cultivation,  Water  Melons  more  tlian  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  rivers  tietulejo,  Chunab,  and  Indus,  diffuse  fertility 
along  their  shores  in  the  very  heart  of  this  desert. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  province  of  Sinde,  of  which  the  southern 
^rt,  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Oman  to  the  westward,  descends  to  the  tropics. 
The  shore  presents  a  large  level  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  various  channels  which  convey  the  waters  of  that  river  to  the  sea. 
The  shores  of  this  fine  stream  are  remarkably  fertile ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
traveller  goes  to  a  short  distance  from  them,  ho  finds  on  one  hand  the 
desert,  a,nd  on  the  other  a  range  of  bare  mountains,  that  offer  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Egypt,  as  is  remarked  by  Pottinger.    At  Tattah  (lat.  24°  44'),  this  traveller 
remarks  that,  firom  tlie  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  1810,  the  thermometer,  in  the 
coolest  apartments,  never  fell  lower  than  from  +  38°  to  +  33° ; 
and  that  at  Hyderabad  (lat.  25°  22'),  in  August,  the  rainy  season, 
it  rarely  sank  below  4-  38°.    Among  the  plants  of  this  country, 
we  can  only  point  out  the  Mimosas,  the  Tamarix,  and  the  Euphor> 
bia  antiquorum  (,Jiff.  588.).    The  same  may  be  said  of  Seistan,  re- 
puted to  bo  the  warmest  province  of  the  empire.  * 
The  annual  temperature  of  the  shores  of  Beloochistan  must  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Sinde,  because  the  year  is  there  clearly  divided 
into  two  seasons,  tho  warm  and  the  cold;  but  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  this  latter  season  only  appears  cold  when  compared 
with  the  excessive  heats  of  the  ibrmer.    The  soil  is  only  fertile 
where  it  is  irrigated,  and  elsewhere  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert.     It 
produces  the   Date,  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  Azedarach),  tho 
Euphorbii  AnUquorum.        Banyan  (Ficus  reliffioaa),  the  Dalbergia  Sissoo,  the  Mango  {Man 
infcra  indica),  the  Tamarind,  the  Zizyphus,  and  some  Mimosas  of  considerable  stature :  thn 
Walnut,  the  Sycamore,  and  tlie  Oriental  Plane,  succeed  very  well :  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Firs, 
with  the  other  Coniferm,  are  unknown.    At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coast,  the  coun« 
try  becomes  mountainous,  and  the  temperature  varies  with  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.    In 
the  low  and  favourably  situated  valleys,  between  lat.  27°  and  30°,  grow  the  Date,  the 
Guava,  tho  Banana,  the  Fig,  the  Pistachio,  the  Mulberry,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Vine,  thi> 
Walnut,  the  Quince,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Currant. 
Rice,  Cotton,  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  on  the  plains;  but  on  the  slopes  and  declivities  of 
the  hills,  where  long  winters  and  severe  frosts  are  experienced,  they  can  hardly  reckon 
witii  certainty  on  a  slender  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley ;  so  tardy  is  the  ripening  of  grain. 
Tiic  ground  brings  forth  spontaneously  Mimosa,  Tamarix,  Hedysarum  Alhagi,  and  Assa^ 
foitida. 

Turning  towards  the  north-west,  we  enter  on  the  desert  of  Kerman ;  a  burning,  arid,  and 
saline  sand,  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  and  dreary  solitude, 
some  springs  of  fresh  water  irrigate  the  little  oasis  of  Khubbeee,  which  gladdens  the  traveller 
witli  tho  sight  of  its  hospitable  roofs,  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  cooling  shade. 

The  whole  of  this  empire,  from  the  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Hinialayah  mountains,  and  from  the  desert  of  the  south  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the 
Paropamisan  range,  must  be  included  in  the  Transition  Zone,  though  the  accidents  of  soil 
oflen  obliterate  its  distinctive  features.  Between  lat.  30°  and  33°,  the  flat  and  low  districts 
enjoy  a  very  hot  summer,  and  a  remarkably  mild  winter.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  season,  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  is  formed,  during  the  night,  on  the  surface  of  still  waters  and  the  brink  of 
rivers ;  but  it  dissolves  at  sunrise.  Frequently  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  western  districts, 
but  it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar  (lat  33°).  At  a  considerable  distance  from  this  city,  to 
the  south-east,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan  (lat.  30°  50'),  shaded  by  the  Date,  the  Melia 
Azcdarach,  and  the  Banyan,  Elphinstone  remarked,  in  December,  1809,  that  the  thermome* 
ter  fell  in  the  morning  to  — 2°  2'.  All  the  country  which  stretches  fi*om  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Himalayah,  and  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Cashmere,  enjoys  a  climate  that 
is  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  India.  Tlic  Plane  and  the  Willow  become  rarer  na 
the  latitudes  are  more  low. 

To  the  north,  Cashmere  (lat.  34°  to  35°),  enclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains^ 

jvhose  lofly  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  has  a  cold  winter,  and  a  moderately 

wana summer.    Of  all  the  Indian  trees,  the  Mulberry  alone  succeeds;  the  fruits  of  Europe 

and  of  the  north  of  Asb  Minor,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rice,  are  cultivated.    The 
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mountains  are  covcrml  with  Pine  and  Fir,  particularly  on  thoir  northern  sides ;  tho  riven 
aro  tVinjred  with  Willows,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  near  tho  inimbitod  partH,  arc  udurned 
W,ith  Poplnrs. 

Tho  valley  of  tho  Indua  divides  tho  chain  of  northern  mountoins  of  Cashmere  fron  the 
'ndian  Caucasus,  which  stretches  fW>m  east  to  west,  and  terminator  at  tlie  commcnceinont 

of  tho  I'aropamisan  mountains.  Its  crest,  of  which  Honin  ai 
the  summits  attain  a  hoififht  of  3000  toiscs,  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  Tho  lower  ronffes  aro  skirted  with  forests  of 
Lcntisks  (Jiff,  589.),  Pistacnio  trees,  Olives,  OukH,  Firs, 
Pines,  &c.  In  the  low  valleys  grow  a  multitude  of  plants  bo> 
lonoin^  to  tho  same  f^onera  as  thoso  of  Kuropn. 

To  tho  south  of  tho  Indian  Caucasus,  ami  not  ihr  from  its 
base,  in  tho  valley  intersected  by  tho  Punjshecr,  nro  two 
timious  towns,  Cabul  ond  Peshowcr.  The  latter  (lat.  M°), 
situated  in  tho  centre  of  a  little  low  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  owes  probably  to  this  locality  the  excessive  lieat 
of  its  summer  and  the  moderate  cold  ot  its  winter.  Klpliin- 
stone  reckons,  by  memory,  the  maximum  heat  of  tho  summet 
of  1809,  which  was  considered  as  temperate,  at  +  40°.  Fre- 
quently the  thennometer  indicated  +  45^,  under  a  tent  that 
was  kept  artificially  cool.  Durinp  winter,  frost  is  frequent  in 
in  tho  ni^ht  and  morning;  tho  mtntmnm  is — ii°  8H':  during 
the  daytime  tho  atmosphere  becomes  wormer,  and  the  air  is  very  mild.  Few  localities  aro 
ao  favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  vegetables  both  of  warm  and  temperate  climates. 
The  atinoi<piiero,  which  is  generally  mild  when  it  is  not  very  hot,  and  the  soil,  that  is  con< 
■tantly  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  varied  vegetation.  Thick  gross, 
whoso  verdure,  during  most  of  the  year,  rivals  that  of  tho  meadows  of  tho  north,  covers 
tne  uncultivated  siwis.  Tho  banks  of  tho  rivers  aro  fringed  with  Willows  and  Tanwrisks, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  villoges  can  scarcely  bo  discerned  through  the  fruit-trees 
which  environ  them.  The  Pomegranate,  tho  Mulberry,  tho  Banyan,  the  l)ate,  the  Orange, 
and  some  other  Indian  trees,  which  retain  their  foliage  at  Peshawer  all  the  winter,  minpfla 
with  all  tlio  species  that  our  orchards  afford.  The  avenues  to  the  town  are  bordered  with 
Cypress  and  Planes. 

At  Cabul,  where  tho  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  winters,  without  being  severe,  ara 
colder,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  falls  of  snow,  the  fruit-trees  of  Hindostan  are  not 
seen,  whilo  those  of  Europe  abound.  The  emperor  Baber  caused  tho  Sugar-cane  to  be 
planted,  but  it  is  not  probablo  that  it  would  succeed. 

Wo  must  not  omit  tho  central  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  raised,  so  to  speak,  by  several 
chains  of  moimtaina,  which,  like  u,e  rays  of  a  circle,  springing  from  different  points,  meet 
at  a  common  centre.  Tho  fartlier  theso  chains  advance  into  the  country,  the  higher  do  the 
valleys'  become,  and  tho  more,  consequently,  does  tho  temperature  decline.  Between  the 
parallels  of  '.y.i°  and  84°,  there  aro  summers  hardly  warmer  than  those  of  England;  and 
winters  which,  if  not  so  severe  as  those  of  Norway,  are  equally  subject  to  fVost.  The  snow 
lies  for  throe  or  four  montlis;  all  tho  rivers  ore  frozen,  so  that  men  on  horseback,  and 
camels  loaded  with  baggage,  can  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  of  (iliazni 
(lat.  33°  30'),  which  is  a  part  of  the  central  table-land,  is  the  coldest  spot  in  the  kingdom. 

Few  Indian  plants  inhabitiCabulistan,  whilo  those  of  Europe  are  in  great  abundance  there. 
The  Vine,  the  Peach  (Jig.  590.)  and  Apricot  (Jig.  591.),  occ.  grow  wild,  and  seem  as  iu" 


Patch 


Apricot 


digecDus  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The  prevailing  trees  on  the  mountains  are  various  species  o 
Pinus,  one  of  which  bears  cones  as  large  as  artichokes,  and  seeds  as  big  as  pistachio  nuts 
It  is  probably  t\w.  Stone  Pme  (Pinus  Pine.a),  There  are  likewise  Cedars,  a  Cypress  of 
prodigious  height,  and  several  kinds  of  Oak.  The  Walnut,  Pistachio,  and  Terebinth  also 
inhabit  the  mountains.  Elphinstone  thinks,  too,  that  he  remembers  having  seen  the  Holly, 
the  Birch,  and  the  Nut  (Corv^u*  Avellana)     On  the  uncultivated  plauis,  the  commonest 
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trees  aro  tho  Mulborry,  tho  Tamarind,  tho  Plono,  tho  Poplar,  and  ■ovoral  Boru  o   Willo* 
Tho  culture  of  Hugnr-canos,  ('otton.  Indigo,  Melons;  of  Sorghum  spicatum  and  8.  ^(ulgare; 
of  SoHaino  {Sci^amum  orirntalc),  and  of  Rice,  is  not  unusual  in  the  wannor  districts.   T' 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  Maizo,  Boet,  Carrot,  and  many  other  kitchen  vegetables,  is  proval'i. 
wherever  thoro  is  littlo  industry,  combined  with  a  productive  soil. 

Thoso  vaguo  and  incomplete  accounts  rather  awaken  than  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Indeed, 
the  Flora  o<^  the  cmpiro  of  Cabul  is  oven  loss  known  to  us  than  that  of  China. 

Before  passing  into  Persia,  wo  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  countries  which  extend  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  from  tho  Paropamisan  mountains  to  lat.  41°,  and  which  comprehend 
the  districts  of  Balkli,  Mauer  ol  Nahr,  Bokhara,  Khorasan,  &c.  Already  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  tho  growth  of  tho  Olivo ;  but  a  groat  number  of  tho  woody  vegetublos  which 
are  found  along  with  it  in  tho  Transition  Zone  may  bo  seen,  either  wihl  or  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  tho  localities.  Those  districts  present  a  curious  assemblage  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains; of  stf'ppcs  which  are  grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  or  frequently  saline;  of  bad  soil, 
and  of  remarkably  I'ortilo  land.  In  tho  cold  season,  tho  water  is  all  frozen,  and  caravans 
cross  tho  rivers  on  tho  ico.  In  tho  winter  of  1820-1,  tho  Baron  Meyendorff,  who  was  sent 
fVom  the  court  of  Russia  to  Bokhara,  saw  tho  thermometer  fall  there  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
degrees  below  zero,  thou^^h  tho  season  was  in  general  very  mild.  Tho  boat  of  summer 
compensates  tho  cold  of  winter ;  tho  former  is  so  intense  and  prolonged,  that  it  dries  up  almost 
all  tho  water-courses. 

Herat,  DheY,  Molla,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  &c.  environed  by 
deserts,  resemble  the  lovely  oases  of  Egypt  Nowhere  is  tho  popula- 
tion more  numerous,  the  cultivation  more  careful,  and  vegetation  more 
productive.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  very  frequent,  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the  Pomegranate, 
tho  Pistachio,  and  tho  Fig  aiford  most  delicious  fruits.  There  are 
largo  plantations  of  the  White  Mulberry  (^Morua  alba)  {fig.  502.), 
and  tho  Tartarian  Mulberry  (M.  Tatarica).  Cotton,  Indigo  Sesame, 
Sorghum  saccharatum,  Rice,  and  all  the  European  grains  and  vego« 
tables,  aro  cultivated. 

According  to  Falk,  ttio  common  trees  and  shrubs  of  Bokhara  are  the 
Teremntli  tree  {Pistachia  lerebinlhus),  Elergnus  angiistifblius,  Ul- 
mus  campcstris  and  cfllisa,  the  Whitethorn  {Cralagus  Oxyacantha), 
Pyrus,  Aria  and  Aucuparia,  Mcspilus  Cotoneaster,  Spira!a  crenata, 
RoBtt  pimpinellifolia,  the  Capcrbush  (Capparis  tpinosa).  Clematis  ori- 
entalis,  the  Bircli  (Betula  alba),  the  Poplar  {Populns  alba),  &c. 

The  steppes  produce  in  abundance  the  Tamarix,  the  Almond  {Amygdalus  nana),  the  Cal- 
ligonum  polygonoidcs,  and  a  tree  of  low  growth  which  has  caducous  leaves,  like  those  of  the 
llrch,  and  which  Falk  supposes  to  be  the  Abies  orientalis,  and  Pallas  tho  Juniperus  lycia, 
or  the  Savin  {Juniperus  Sabina). 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Bokhara,  the  Oriental  Piano  {Platanua  orientalis)  becomes  a  tree 
of  colossal  growth. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 
This  region  was  very  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  names  of  Ara 
chosia,  Paropamisus,  Drangiana,  and  Gedrosia,  it  was  regarded  as  a  rude,  barbarous,  and 
impracticable  tract.  The  route  to  India  and  the  East  was  through  Aria  (the  bordering  part 
of  Khorasan)  and  Bactria  on  the  south  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  was  chiefly  known  by  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  who,  in  entering  India  from  the  side  of  Bactria,  was  obliged  to  penetrate 
through  the  defiles  of  Cabul,  and  who,  in  returning  by  the  southern  deserts  of  Gedrosia, 
encountered  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  modern  times.  Independent 
Persia  has  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  In  tho  eleventh  century, 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  made  that  city  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was  crushed  before  the  victorious  invasions  of  Zingia 
and  Tiinur ;  and  Cabul  was  comprehended  with  Hindostan  under  tho  Mogul  empire.  The 
city  of  that  name  became  a  Mogul  capital,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Baber,  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  race.  When  tho  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  hardy  population  of 
Cabul  was  not  slow  in  re  asserting  its  independence ;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  they  became  the  conquerors  and  the  desolators  of  Persia.  Nadir,  however,  a 
Persian  adventurer,  drove  out  tho  Afghans,  subdued  them  in  their  turn,  and  carried  his  arms 
into  Hindostan.  On  Nadir's  death,  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces ;  and  Ahmed  Shah,  a  brave 
Afghan  chief,  seized  the  opportunity  to  render  his  country  independent,  and  himself  its  king. 
He  also  invaded  India,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ponniput  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahraitns,  who 
were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Mogul.  His  successes  enabled  him  to  appro- 
priate the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  he 
added  Balkh.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia ;  but  since 
(he  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  it  has  been  broken  up  by  the  dissensions  among  his  family,  and 
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the  powor  of  Uunjeet  Sin<;,  who  haa  occupied  wveral  of  iU  dnost  provinces, 
not  now  extend  tieyond  Al'glianiittaii  I'rupur. 

Sect.  IV. — Polittcal  Geofpraphtf. 

Tho  pd.itical  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibits  occuliariticH  which  distinfftiitih  it  from  that  of 
ivlmoat  evcrv  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Inntcad  of  tlio  power  being  niono|)olint'd  by  liio  sovo^ 
rcipi,  or  at  feast  by  tho  khans,  with  no  check  but  tho  influonco  of  rival  chicf'i,  it  admits  a  largo 
infusion  of  popular  elements.  In  cwrv  oolooti,  or  tribe,  there  is  ajeertfii,  or  roprcseiitativo 
ts.scmbly,  without  whose  consent  the  kiiap  can  undcrtako  nothing,  ana  wlio  aluo  administer 
justice,  though  in  some  subserviency  to  th..  rooted  principle  of  private  vengeance.  Among 
the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the  jccrga  Uian  to  tho  khan,  i'iieso  tribes  may 
bo  said  to  form  independent  states,  and  they  even  carry  on  war  with  each  ollu^r.  Thcii  only 
vassalage  to  tho  king  consists  in  a  tribute,  and  a  contingent  of  troops  in  war ;  both  which, 
esiiecioily  tho  former,  are  witli  difficulty  exacted.  In  the  largo  cities  and  their  vicinity  Ae 
.authority  of  the  sovereign  is  much  moro  extensive ;  but  tho  n  do  and  desert  tracts  to  the  uouth 
are  abandoned  to  independent  chiefs  or  lawless  banditti. 

Among  the  Afghan  tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  t*  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of 
dnsrouL  The  khan  must  bo  taken  out  of  the  oldest  family  in  tho  tribe;  but  the  king  cither 
•ppoints  him,  or  at  least  has  great  influence  in  procuring  his  appointment.  The  two  leading 
tribes  aro  the  Giiiljies  and  the  Dooraunccs:  of  whom  the  former  are  the  rudest,  tho  flercost, 
and  the  most  warlike ;  the  latter  arc  moro  orderly  and  peaceable,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  supe- 
rior character.  Tho  Ghiljies  were  the  conquerors  of  I'ersia ;  but  Ahmed  Shuh  belonged  to 
I  tho  Dooraunet  tribe,  which  became,  thorcforc,  tho  ruling  one.  At  this  ascendency  the 
Ghiljies  cherished  mortal  resentment;  and,  indeed,  the  antipathy  between  tho  tuo  tribes  ig 
luch  that  it  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  into  open  war. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  tlie  land-tAx,  the  tributes  paid  hy  vassal 
chiefe,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  considerable  proportion,  iK.tvcver, 
must  oflcn  bo  remitted  to  tho  tributory  princes,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  this  remission  as 
a  grant,  would  be  in  danger  of  rebelling  against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting 
the  full  amount 

The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consists  of  Gho' 
laums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or 
grants  on  a  military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They  form  a  well-discipline^ 
and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong.  The  Dooraunoes  are  easily  mustered,  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting  undc  the  banner  of  his  uwn  chief- 
tain. The  contingents  of  the  otiier  tribes  amount  co'iiectively  t(^  a  much  greater  number; 
but  they  are  drawn  out  with  gre^.t  difficulty,  imless  for  local  pu.  u  aos,  or  with  a  peculiar 
hope  of  plunder.  The  entire  force  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shah,  in  tho  battle  of  Panniput, 
was  estimated  at  40,000  men,  which,  perhaps,  may  bo  nearly  as  large  an  army  as  can  be 
levied  from  the  country  for  a  fbrcign  expedition. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

A  Very  great  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable  barren- 
ness, produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains,  and  of  sandy 
plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite  an  opposite  character. 
The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  the  high  plains  interspersed  between  them, 
though  they  do  not  offer  the  profuse  products  tliat  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  are 
oilcn  equal  to  the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  by  a 
rough  but  active  and  laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  forms  the  most 
important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry.  It  is  attended  here  with  peculiar  difficulties;  the 
water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  slopes  in  destructive  torrents  rather  than  in 
lertilising  rills.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary  by  canals  to  lead  the  water 
through  tlie  fields,  but  by  levelling  and  embankment  to  retain  it.  A  remarkable  process  is 
employed,  by  which  the  water  of  a  number  of  wells  is  collected  together,  and  distributed 
over  a  field.  Extensivo  operations  of  this  kind  aro  more  difficult,  from  the  small  portions 
into  which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  here  divided.  Thojr  are  sometimes  performed  by  an 
association  among  the  little  proprietors ;  sometimes  by  a  rich  man  employing  his  capital  on 
this  object.  Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of  grain ;  the  first 
tor  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manufactures,  except  those  of  coarse  fabric 
for  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation,  is  excluded  from  maritime 
commerce;  and  the  coast  of  Mekran  is  too  poor  to  make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantage* 
in  this  respect.  The  country,  however,  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own 

Erovinces,  with  tlse  neighbouring  countries,  and  also  as  a  thoroughfare  between  Persia  and 
ndia.    This  traffic  is  conducted  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route  is  prac- 
ticable fur  them,  but  ia  the  rough  mountain  roods  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies  are  sub- 
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ililutod  Those  caravans  journey  under  continual  dread  of  tho  predatory  tribes,  which  .nJ'e«t 
olmoet  every  |Kirt  of  this  country.  Above  all,  in  passing  through  the  territories  occupied  by 
them,  the  strictest  precautions  become  necosHary.  Tho  best  parts  of  Eastern  Persia  produce 
rather  tho  simple  nooosmries  of  life,  than  those  suporfluities  which  can  become  tho  objects 
of  exchange.  Fruits,  assafoitida,  niad<lor,  and  a  Ihw  ftirs,  form  tho  principal  articles.  In 
return,  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia  and  India,  and  oven  those  of  Europe,  by 
way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

Sect.  VI.— Cimi  and  Social  Stale. 

Mr.  Elphinstono  gives  the  following  conjectural  estimate  of  tho  population  of  the  king 
domofCabul: — 

AfUfiani 4,300,000  ,  .,  , 

Ili^liKirhoi  I  ,(MI(l.(inO 

'  TnrtnrK I.'.tlll.fxm 

rirniaiii  |,,''>(IU,(XX) 

8,000,000 

This  estimate,  besides  tho  main  l)ody  of  tho  kingdom,  includes,  wo  presume,  Balkh  and 

the  subject  part  of  Khornsim,  but  not  tlio  Indian  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  the  Pui\jab,  to 

which  are  ansignod  a  jwpuliition  of  about  !},0(M),(HK). 

The  Afghans  (Jig.  fiiKl.),  who  form  tho  main  Ixxly  of  tlio  population,  present,  in  their 

^^  aspect  and  character,  a  very  striking  controst  to  tho  Hindoos,  on  whom 

'"*  they  immediately  border.     Their  high  and  even  harsh  features,  their 

Bunournt  countenances,  their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and  sliaggy 

mantles  of  skins,  give  tho  idea  of  a  much  ruder  and  more  unpolisnod 

people.     The  arts  of  life  nro  loss  advanced,  and  many  of  tho  luxuries 

of  Ilindostan  unknown :  there  is  nothing  liko  the  same  orj^nnised  police 

and  regular  course  of  justice.     Under  this  rough  exterior,  however, 

arc  soon  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which  advantageously  contrast 

with  tho  timid  servility  pro<luced  by  long  subjection  in  tho  Indian. 

Their  martial  and  lofty  spirit,  their  bold  and  simple  manners,  their 

(f'W  sobriety  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  their  unbounded  hospitality,  and 

tlio  general  energy  and  independence  of  their  character,  render  them 

r_   ' i^    II     J     on  the  whole  a  superior  race.     In  India,  every  movement  originates 

&•:-  __— "^       with  tho  government  or  its  agents,  and  the  people  are  accounted  as  no- 
Af„han.  thing;  wliile  here,  men  put  thom.'^clvcs  little  under  control,  and  follow 

undisturbed  their  own  inclinations.  Although  Asiatic  dissimulation 
prevails,  especially  at  court,  yet  tlinir  intercourse  is  by  no  means  marked  by  that  profound 
and  systematic  deceit  whicli  ciiaractcriscs  tho  subjects  of  the  great  empires/  They  show 
also  an  active  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  products  of  European  art  and  skill,  with  nn  eager 
disposition  to  enquire  into  the  processoa  employed;  while  in  India  all  these  things  are 
regarded  with  a  mere  polite  indiflerenco.  Altliough  polygamy  and  tho  obtaining  of  wives 
by  purchase  arc  eciually  established,  yet  tho  former  is  not  carried  to  tho  same  extent,  nor 
attended  with  tho  same  strict  seclusion ;  and  lienco  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  which 
is  the  necessary  consc(|U(!nco  of  such  arrangement'",  does  not  take  place  in  a  degree  so 
rcniarkablc.  Matrimonial  contracts  are  not,  as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  negotiated 
entirely  by  tho  friends  of  tho  parties ;  but  in  tho  country  districts  especially,  the  parties 
them.selves  liavo  often  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  forming  attachments.  These  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  indeed,  until  tho  youth  has  earned  the  purchase-money  of  his  mistress;  but  though 
this  be  in  itself  far  from  a  romantic  feature,  it  gives  rise  to  delays  and  difficulties,  which 
often  impart  a  character  of  interest  and  adventure  to  tho  connexion.  It  has  thus  become  the 
subject  of  love-tales  somewhat  similar  to  tliosc  which  are  popular  in  Europe.  This  pecuniary 
value  of  the  female  sex,  and  difficulty  of  purchase,  have  led  to  very  odd  species  of  penal 
infliction.  The  oflendcr,  on  being  convicted,  is  sentenced  to  pny  to  tlie  injured  person  or  his 
friends,  a  number  of  young  women,  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  Twelve 
ladies  form  the  fine  for  murder ;  in  minor  offences,  the  amount  is  of  course  diminished. 

The  established  religion,  in  Aighani.stan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  toleration  prevails 
more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  bo  greater  than  usual 
in  Mussulman  countries.  As  in  other  Mahometan  states,  no  established  provision  is  made 
for  the  priesthood.  Tlie  mollalis,  or  religious  doctors,  aro  solely  supported  by  individual 
donation,  whether  in  the  shape  of  permanent  foundation,  regular  salary,  or  occasional  gift. 
They  form,  however,  a  species  of  corporate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  admit  new  mem- 
bers, after  a  due  course  of  study  and  a  strict  examination.  They  are  numerous,  and  often 
ossert  their  rights  in  that  turbulent  manner  which  characterises  the  nation.  They  take 
arms,  and  in  tho  nnig|ilx)urhootl  of  the  great  cities  muster  Hometimes  hosts  of  '2000  or  3000, 
wlio,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowess  of  the  Afghan  warriors,  are  so  aided  by  the 
■uperstitious  awe  of  the  multitude  as  generally  to  carry  their  point.    In  the  rural  dislricta 
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their  ohtracter  is  more  roMpectablo ;  and  bjr  pmtnotinff  peace  and  inculcating  the  moral 
duties,  thoy  render  tliemsolves  roiilly  useful  to  thin  rude  pt'oplc. 

A  tttstu  for  knuwledffe  is  i^cncritl  atnnnf;  tlio  Affrlians,  tlu>ui;h  they  have  not  produced  any 
writers  who  can  rival  in  fame  thnso  of  I'erMia  nnd  India.  Few  of  the  works  in  the  lan- 
Buago,  indeed,  are  above  two  rnnturieH  old,  and  tiipy  aru  evidently  imitations  of  the  Persian. 
The  late  Hoveroign^  of  (^abul  have  sou(;lit  to  promote  learning,  and  even  cultivated  the 
muMC!),  though  not  with  any  brilliant  succowt.  Unfortunately,  the  Afghans,  considering  the 
Pertiians  as  heretics,  gunrd  against  resorting  to  their  colleges.  Pcidiawer  enjoys  tiin  highest 
oputation  in  the  country,  and  a  consvit-rable  nimibor  resort  to  Bokhara.  There  are,  besides, 
»cno«)l8  in  every  little  town  and  even  village,  so  that  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are 
very  widely  diffused.  The  higher  branches  are  logic,  law,  and  theology,  to  which  are  added 
the  Pernian  and  Arabic  languages  and  literature.  Study,  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  pro- 
cceils  in  a  fixed  and  invariable  course ;  so  that,  when  you  know  the  last  book  a  man  has 
read,  or  the  lost  subject  he  has  studied,  you  know  all  that  has  gone  liefore  it,  and  all  that  is 
still  wanting.  The  taste  fur  poetry  is  very  general,  and  a  considerable  number  of  people  in 
the  towns  even  make  the  puiilic  reading  of  it  a  distinct  employment.  The  poets  by  pro- 
fession  are  not  to  bo  compared  with  thone  of  Persia ;  but  a  considerable  display  of  genius 
ofVcn  appears  in  the  rude  verses  of  the  chiefs  and  warriorx,  who  celebrate  their  own  fuelingi 
and  adventures.  Those  of  KooMJikaul,  a  khan  who  defended  his  native  country  against  the 
power  of  Aurungzebo,  display  a  peculiar  degree  of  poetic  fire. 

Afghanistan  haa  a  language  peculiar  to  itself,  called  I'ooshtoo.  About  half  the  terms, 
includinir  all  those  of  an  abstract  import,  were  traced  by  Mr.  F.lphinstono  to  foreign  sources, 
chiefly  the  I'ersian.  The  rest  appear  to  belong  to  an  unknown  root,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  of  these  a  careful  examination  by  a  profound  oriental  scholar  might  diminish  the 
number. 

The  iniiabitants  of  Afghanistan  ore  formed  into  two  great  divisions, — of  dwellers  in  tents, 
and  dwellers  in  houses.  The  former,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  supposed  to 
constitute  one  half  of  the  population;  in  the  eastern  they  arc  fewer,  but  still  very  numerous. 
The  Afglians  have  generally  a  strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  difliculty 
induced  to  ijuit  it.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  Europe,  they  hold  in  disdain  a 
residence  in  towns,  together  with  the  occupations  there  carried  on,  and  leave  them  to  infe- 
rior and  foreign  races.  The  most  numerous  o."  tliosc  are  the  Taujiks,  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  1,5(K),(K)0,  and  to  bo  the  jriginal  people  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  who 
regard  them  as  inferiors.  They  inhabit  the  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  carry  on  tliosu 
trades  which  arc  disdained  by  the  ruling  people.  The  fixed  habitations  of  the  lower  orders 
are  ruddy  constructed  of  unburnt  brick,  with  wooden  roofs.  The  pr.laces  of  the  great  are 
on  the  Persian  model,  though  in  an  inferior  i^tyle  of  mognificencc ;  their  chief  ornan.ents 
arc  Persian  pictures  and  carpets. 

The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisti  rous  amusements,  particularly  those  which 
involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Huntinif  is  as  it  were  the  rage  over  all  Afghanistan, 
and  the  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  nnd  usual  mo«les,  bu*  in  others,  peculiar 
to  the  country  itself.  Sometimes  a  whole  neighbourhoal  assembled  forms  a  circle,  and 
sweeps  to^rether  within  it  all  the  game  bel'"!;-ing  to  a  certain  district.  In  the  villages  much 
delight  is  Inken  in  the  attum,  a  hearty  an  1  noisy  dance,  consisting  in  violent  movements,  in 
which  JKith  sexes  join.  They  delight  in  the  fighting  of  quails,  cock.«,  and  other  animals; 
and  tliey  nmuse  themselves  at  marbles,  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  other  games  considered  in 
Europe  iis  vuited  only  to  children. 

The  AtUiian  dress  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Indian  attire  of  light,  loose,  flying 
robes,  Icnviti;!  a  great  part  of  the  bofly  naked.  It  consi.sts  of  close  tunics  and  wide  mantles, 
compos-oil,  among  the  lower  ranks,  of  sheepskin  or  coarse  w(M)llcn  clotii;  among  the  higher, 
of  velvet,  line  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Bo<jts  arc  almost  universally  worn,  and  no  one  is 
to  ;ipprar  at  court  without  them.  Jewels  arc  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  their 
'!'!"•  favourite  dress  of  the  lailios  consists  of  jiirkets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
^,  ;iivl  f)antal(x)ns,  both  composed  of  velvet,  sliawl-clolh,  or  f^ilk.  Strings  of  Venetian 
f  hi  ins  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear-rings,  are  the  most  valued  ornumenta. 
11, 'li  the  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  they  are  enabled  to  live  w>'ll,  by 
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the  cxirt'iiir'  cheapness  of  all  provisions,  particularly  fruit  nnd  vegetables.  They  ore  also 
■ocini  ;ni(l  ho>j)itablc ;  and  even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afford  to  kill  a  sheep, 
invite  'iJiii"  neighbours  to  partake.  The  dishes  arc  merely  the  mutton  with  the  broth  in 
which  it  h.ts  been  boiled;  the  drink  is  butter-milk,  or  .sherbet;  and  conviviality  is  chiefly 

Sromofcil  ly  tlio  use  of  tobacco.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  pilau.'*,  nnd  dishes  variously 
rea-if  i,  iro  prrsented  on  trays,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
■ilver  li -ir.  The  Afghans  talk  a  good  deal  at  table,  usually  in  a  somewhat  grave  .style, 
thnu2h  nil!  without  occasional  sallies  of  mirth.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  consist* 
in  walk~  iiu!  collations  in  the  numerous  gardens  which  surround  their  cities,  particularly 
Cabul,  :,!.d  the  views  from  which  are  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  enchanting  description. 
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AfRhanistan  is  divideil,  liko  th>-  ancient  kmufdoni  of  Israel,  almoat  ■ololy  accordlnjf  to  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  it.  The  Bt^rdoorauncrs  aro  tho  princiiml  tribo  of  tho  caHtc-rn  Afghanis- 
tan ;  and  though  they  are  much  mfcrior  to  the  (Ihiljios  and  Uoorauneos,  their  country  derivea 
lomo  imiH)rtani'o  fh)m  its  capital,  Peshawer,  tho  recent  scat  of  govornmcnt.  Enclosed 
between  the  highest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  tho  Indus,  and  Holimaun,  their  whole  territory 
ii  peculiarly  riiggod;  yet,  as  it  contains  nianv  fertile  valleys,  and  is  carefully  watered  and 
cultivaUtd,  it  mamtains  a  groat  population.  Tho  Eusofzies,  who  occupy  the  north-east  con 
nor  of  this  rejjfion,  ])resent  th(<  most  coinpleto  specimen  of  tho  original  Afghan  rudeness. 
Tliry  hold  thoir  present  land-  by  conquest,  and  distribute  them  in  a  very  singular  maimer. 
As  each  tribo  is  split  into  two  imlep^ndont  parts,  those  have  portions  assigned  to  them  equal 
in  (juantity,  but  ort«n  dillering  in  fertility.  To  atono  for  tfiis  disparity,  they  cast  lots  for 
ihcir  share  every  ten  years,  and,  in  case  of  obtaining  a  different  one  fVom  that  actually  po»- 
irsi<cd,  an  innnediato  e.vchango  takes  place.  It  is  said  to  bo  cffecto«l  with  much  less  of  dis- 
order and  disadvantage  to  cultivation  than  could  be  expected.  Tho  Eusofzics  are  tho  most 
independent  of  tho  Afghans,  and  scarcely  own  any  subordination  whatever.  Tho  moun- 
taineers, in  particular,  aro  excessively  riido  and  ignorant :  an  instance  is  given  of  one  of 
them  who,  seeing  a  mcdiah  copying  tho  Koran,  struck  off" his  head,  saying,  "You  tell  us  this 
is  the  iMKik  of  G(sl,  and  yet  you  make  it  yourself."  Tho  inhabitants  of  tho  ploins,  on  the 
contrary,  aro  delwuched  and  superstitious. 

Wo  shall  not  dwell  on  tho  Turcolaunecs,  Otmaiinkhail,  Upper  ond  I/)wcr  Momunds, 
mrnll  tribes,  though  eacli  presents  some  few  peculiiiritios.  From  tho  high  peak  of  SufTaid 
Koh  to  tho  Indus  extends  a  range  of  rugged  mountains  with  narrow  valleys,  which,  boingf 
crossed  by  the  great  roail  from  Cabul  to  Peshawer,  nffords  to  the  Khyberecs,  its  rude  inha- 
biiants,  peculiar  opportunities  for  exercising  tho  predatory  habits  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
They  employ  the  most  vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  o  single  traveller  from  escaping.  Sen- 
tries are  stationed  at  nil  the  leading  points;  and  tho  very  sound  of  tho  horses'  hoofs  echoing 
along  the  narrow  valley.^  summons  them  to  thoir  prey. 

Tho  country  extending  southward  between  the  range  of  Soliniaun  and  tho  Indus  ia  called 
Damaim.  The  dress  Ihtu  assimilates  more  closely  to  that  of  Hindostan,  being  composed 
of  white  cotton  robes,  with  wide  turbans.  The  people  aro  more  simple  and  less  turbu- 
lent than  the  northern  tribes;  and  though  robbers,  like  tho  rest,  are  celebrated  for  their 
honesty.  The  Sheraimoes  are  a  numerous  tribe.  They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  hav 
injj  a  Neekii,  or  mugintrate,  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Deity;  wherefore  they  apprehend  that  (lisobedienco  to  his  will  must  bo  attended  with  awful 
and  immediate  calamities.  Thoujprh  indiscriminate  plunderers,  they  are  very  faithful  to  thoso 
who  purcliase  an  escort.  Tho  Vizeree.'»  inhabit  the  immediate  ridge  of  Solimaun ;  an  awful 
region  of  rocks,  torrents,  and  pine-forests.  They  have  the  high  features  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers, are  simple  in  their  manners,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  their  own  country 
Though  they  nmke  a  rule  of  plundering  all  who  enter  it,  they  oilow  an  easy  composition, 
and  faithfully  adhere  to  it;  but  the  tribes  whose  wanderings  alone  carry  them  through  this 
region,  being  rough  and  \ynoT  liko  themselves,  usually  prefer  fighting  it  out. 

Peshawer,  the  only  large  city  in  this  region,  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
previous  to  it.s  hitt;  dismemberment  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  about  thirty-five 
miles  broad,  boimded  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Solimaun.  This  city  was 
occupied  by  Hunjeet  Sing,  ruler  of  tho  Seiks,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  retain  it,  but 
allows  it,  witli  tho  surrounding  district,  to  be  held  on  payment  of  a  tribute  by  a  chief  named 
Mahoiijiiied  Khan.  This  princo  has  nn  army  of  only  3000  horse  and  2000  foot,  but  ho  can 
rally  under  his  standard  a  number  of  the  mountaineer  tribes.  Peshawer,  in  consequence  of 
this  chani'e,  has  much  declined;  and,  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  contains  scatcely 
60,000.  The  city  is  rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  are  much  decayed  ;  but  it 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  from  tho  varied  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Burroniirhng  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary. 

The  eoiiiitry  of  the  Ghiljies  occupies  the  central  part  of  tho  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  forms 
an  irrogulir  parallelogram  of  about  180  miles  by  K").  The  whole  region  is  elevated  and 
cold,  and  in  its  northern  parts  ia  overlooked  by  tlioso  lofty  peaks  which  tower  above  tho  plain 
of  Peshawer.  Its  valleys,  however,  particularly  that  of  Peshawer,  are  extremely  fertile 
and  bcautifhl.  This  proud  race,  who,  during  successive  ages,  held  sway  over  Asia,  now 
indignantly  endure  thi!  supremacy  of  tho  Dooraimces,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to  shake 
it  off  by  n  cent  insurrei^tion.  In  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of  that  dominion  which 
they  possei-scd  during  tlio  early  part  of  tho  century,  they  have  attained  a  greater  share  of 
domestic  independence  than  they  before  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  being  no  longer  supported 
by  royal  influence,  are  scarcely  regarded  with  any  'egree  of  deference,  and  an  almost  pure 
democracy  prevails.  Tho  military  governors,  indeeil,  nnnointed  by  the  king,  sueeesBfully 
exwri  themselves  to  collect  the  revenue,  levy  the  contingents  of  troops,  and,  in  the  imme* 
Jiato  neigooourhood  of  tho  great  cities,  maintain  a  tolerable  police ;  but  their  power  else- 
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where  does  not  extend  to  the  preventiou  of  individual  feuds,  or  even  warfare  between  tribes 
in  tiie  remote  districts. 

In  this  territory  is  situated  Cabul,  now  the  principal  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  Bcingf  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
enjoys  a  tcrnperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  by  three 
rivulets.  Tlie  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forage  and  a  pro- 
fusion  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  arc  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.  Cabul 
is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  2000  shops  is  considered  almost  without  a  rival  in 
the  east.  The  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Burnes  at  60,000.  It  is  governed  by  Dost 
Mahommcd,  brother  to  the  chief  of  Pcshawer,  an  able  and  popular  prince,  and  now  ths  most 
powerful  in  Afghanistan.     He  has  an  army  of  9000  well-armed  horse,  and  2000  infantry. 

In  tiiis  country  is  situated  Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cabul ; 
once  the  proud  capital  of  the  East,  whore  Malimood  leigned  and  Ferdusi  sang,  but  now  com- 
prehended within  very  narrow  limits.  It  does  not  contain  above  1500  houses;  its  streets 
are  dork  and  narrow,  and  its  bazaars  by  no  means  spacious.  Remains,  however,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  its  fame,  atfst  its  former  grandeur.  The  most  remarkable  are  two  lofty 
minarets  without  the  present  walls^  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmood,  a  spacious  but  not  magnifi- 
cent building,  over  which  moUahs  are  perpetually  employed  in  reciting  the  Koran.  Bamean, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  Tartary,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  whose  cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a' surface  of  eight  miles;  and  it  contains  somo 
remarkable  temples,  with  colossal  idols. 

The  western  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  that  occupied  by  the 
Dooraunee  tribe.  Their  territory  reaches  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  kingdom.  Being 
bounded,  however,  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Paropamisus,  occupied  by  die 
Eimauks  and  Hozaurehs,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sandy  plains  of  Seistan,  the  region  is  nar- 
row, seldom  equalling,  and  never  exceeding,  140  miles.  Al- 
though their  political  constitution  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  other  tribes,  the  Dooraunees  are  under  much  greater 
subordination  to  the  kin^.  He  even  appoints  their  sirdars,  or 
chiefs,  though  he  is  obliged' to  consider  somewhat  their  incli- 
nation, and  the  candidate's  place  in  his  tribe.  This  appoint- 
ment, and  the  offices  at  court,  which  arc  bestowed  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  Dooraunee  chiefs  (Jig.  594.)»  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  very  considerable  power ;  though,  as  their 
importance  with  the  king  depends  much  on  the  attachment 
of  their  adherents,  their  sway  must  be  mild  and  conciliatory. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  private  war;  and  tho 
valour  of  the  Dooraunees  is  displayed  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  of  which  they  form  the  main  bulwark.  Their  population  is  supposed  to  be  from 
800,000  to  1,000,000;  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  shepherds,  living  under  tents,  and 
leading  a  gay,  innocent,  pastoral  life,  with  frequent  festivals,  in  which  preparations  of  mill' 
and  eherbet  form  the  only  regale.  The  agricultural  part  of  the  tribe  live  in  small  villages, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  the  castle  of  a  khan,  who  seems  to  hold  a  rank  in  society  some 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  laird.  At  one  of  the  gates  is  always  a  building  set  ajiari 
for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Candahar,  the  only  place  of  consequence  in  the  Dooraunee  territory,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  antiquity,  however, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which  new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  differ- 
ent conquerors  and  potentates.  The  present  was  built,  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  Ahmed 
Shah ;  who  even  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  to  give  it  his  own  name.  It  is  regular 
and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broad  bazaars ;  but,  like  other  cities,  it  is  not  adorned  witli 
those  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  which  mark  the  capitals  of  the  great  empires. 
One  of  the  mosques,  and  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  small  but  elegant,  are  its  only  ornaments. 
This  city,  with  the  surrounding  country,  is  now  possessed  by  Cohun  Dil  Ifhan,  brother  to  the 
chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Pcshawer,  who  has  an  army  of  0000  horse;  but  his  government  is  not 
popular,  Kumran,  the  only  representative  of  the  fallen  dynasty  of  Cabul,  has  now  only  a 
precarious  hold  of  Herat  and  its  territory.  Ferra,  the  ancient  Parra,  is  a  large  walled  town, 
about  midway  between  Candahar  and  Ilerat 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Paropamisus  are  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs, 
belonging,  perhaps,  more  properly  to  Khorasan,  or  rather  to  Independent  Tartary.  The  lat- 
ter, in  respect  to  their  general  appearance  at  Pcshawer,  are  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstonf 
as  "  not  more  remarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skin,  with  tho  wool  appearing  like  a  fringe 
round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  faces  and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  beard." 
Tiiese  features  mark  them  as  descended  from  the  Mongols,  though  it  is  not  very  well  known 
how  s.ich  a  race  came  where  they  now  are.  Though  subject  to  the  Cabul  government,  thojr 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  warfare ;  each  village  has  a  watch-tower  to  sound  the  alarm. 
They  arc  merry,  good-humoured,  and  friendly ;  but  irritable  and  capricious.    They  scarcely 
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differ  from  the  Eimauks,  except  that  the  two  tribes  have  adopted  with  equal  zeal  the  oppa 
Bite  Mahometan  creeds. 

The  south-east  comer  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  a  race  called  the  Cankers,  who  seem 
to  have  few  peculiarities.  They  are  rude,  but  peaceable,  and  less  infected  than  their  neigh- 
bours with  the  predatory  spirit.  We  may  conclude  our  account  of  the  Afghans  with  noticing^ 
the  Naussers,  a  tribe  of  about  10,000  families,  who  have  no  fixed  terri;.3ry  or  abode  what- 
ever. In  summer  they  scatter  themselves,  and  find  pasturage  in  all  the  high  unoccupied 
tracts  throughout  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  In  winter  they  emigrate  to  the  warm  plains 
of  Damaun.  To  reach  these  they  must  cross  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  and  fight  their  \vay 
through  tho  Vizcrees,  who  have  their  scouts  all  on  the  watch  when  the  period  of  this  grand 
passage  approachea  The  Naussers,  on  their  part,  appoint  an  autumn  rendezvous  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Solimaun,  all  the  roads  to  which  are  at  that  season  literally  choked  with 
the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  and  cattle,  hastening  to  the  spot  Having  assembled,  they  set 
forth,  in  a  close  body,  with  scouts  to  explore  the  path,  and  armed  detachments  on  every  aide 
to  repel  assault.  The  Vizerecs  do  not  attempt  any  general  onset,  but  merely  seize  every 
opportunity  of  harassing  the  rear,  and  cuttbg  ofiT  stragglers.  The  Naussers,  though  of  rude 
manners,  are  an  honest  and  peaceable  race.  ^ 

South  of  the  Dooraunee  highlands  lies  the  province  of  Seistan,  or  Seestaun,  traversed  by 
the  river  Helmund,  which,  at  its  western  extremity,  forms  the  great  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Znr- 
«ih,  into  which  flows  also  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Purrah.  This  country,  celebrated  in 
Persian  story  and  song  as  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  East,  exhibits  at  present  a  dismal 
reveise.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  consists 
entirdy  of  sandy  and  barren  plains,  over  which  a  few  Afghan  and  Belooch  shepherds  are 
seen  driving  their  flocks.  Yet  the  remains  of  extensive  cities,  with  superb  palaces,  which 
the  >  raveller  finds  at  short  distances  as  he  journeys  along  the  Helmund,  fiilly  exempt  the 
Pen  tan  representations  concerning  this  region  from  the  charge  of  fable.  The  cause  of  its 
decLne  is  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  human  power  to  remedy.  This  province  is  encircled 
on  every  side  by  those  immense  deserts  which  stretch  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia. 
Thfc  wind,  which  blows  thence  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  brings  with  it  clouds  of  light 
and  shinning  sand,  which  converts  the  fields  into  an  arid  waste,  and  gradually  buries  beneath 
it  rardens,  houses,  and  even  villa^s. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  are  the  race  already  mentioned  under  the  appellation 
of  Taujiks,  mixed  in  the  east  with  a  pretty  large  colony  from  Beloochistan,  and  with  some 
oil  er  tribes.  They  are  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  a  sort  of  nomi- 
nal  supremacy  in  one  who  resides  at  the  capital,  called  by  Elphinstone  Jellalabad,  and  by 
Kioneir  Dooshak.  It  is  a  neat  city,  small  but  well  peopled;  and  the  inhabitants  r.re  more 
polished  than  thost  wandering  tribes  who  elsewhere  pitch  tlieir  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  an> 
ciimt  palaces.  The  chief  claims,  truly  or  falsely,  the  most  august  descent  in  Asia,  that 
fmm  Cyrus ;  and  in  ine  course  of  the  last  century  his  ancestor  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  ancient  greatness  of  his  house,  and  actually  conquered  a  great  part  of  Khorasan.  He 
yielded,  however,  to  the  sword  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  his  successor  con  now  with  difficulty 
raise  three  thouaaiid  men.  He  is  subject,  moreover,  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  furnishing  a  tribute  and  a  contingent  of  troops. 

Tlie  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah,  has  been  much  &med,  and  is  the  only  considerable  expanse 
of  v/ater  in  these  countries.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  but 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  shallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a  marsh 
than  a  lake.  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish  and  wildfowl.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fortified  island,  where  the  nobles  of  Seistan  were  wont  to  seek  refuge  while  their  coun- 
try was  invaded.  About  100  miles  to  the  west,  near  the  frontier,  lies  Kubbees,  a  small  city, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert. 

Tho  southern  part  of  Independent  Persia  is  generally  represented  by  geographers  as  form- 
ing the  Persian  province  of  Mekran,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  what  has  now 
been  described.  Its  districts,  however,  have  no  connexion  with  Persia,  and  very  little  with 
each  other.  The  whole  is  either  abandoned  to  desolation,  or  divided  among  a  number  of 
small,  fierce,  independent,  predatory  tribes.  The  northern  and  inland  division,  separated 
from  the  southern  and  maritime  districts  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Beloochistan.  The  whole  of  its  western  part  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  movinff 
nnd,  so  li^ht  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the  action  <a 
the  wind,  into  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  slopes  gradually  away,  but 
tho  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wall,  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  this  side  the 
traveller.^in  order  to  prosecute  his  route,  must  often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light 
■and,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  heightens  thirst  and  irritation ;  while  the  phene^ 
aenon  of  mirage  causing  the  appearance  of  a  still  lake  that  is  perpetually  receding,  tanta» 
lises  him  with  the  always  disappointed  hope  of  arrivmg  at  water.  Mr.  Kinneir  calculates 
this  desert  at  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  finm  east  to  west;  but  this  last  dimeo- 
•ion  must  bo  doubtful,  and  seems  under-rated. 
Eastern  Beloochistan  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  rugged 
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ind  rocky  mountaina,  with  intervening  valleys,  which,  however,  seldom  display  that  fertile 
aiiU  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic,  but  are  in  general  arid  and  stony. 
The  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roll  through  their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as 

auickly  to  Icavo  them  dry,  serving  as  roads  or  nightly  resting-places  to  the  traveller :  but 
^e  water  sometimes  rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  this 
ohelter ;  an  accident  under  which  Arrian  reports  the  army  of  Alexander  to  have  severely 
suffered.  There  are  patches  of  good  verdure,  even  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best  district 
ia  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutch  Gundava,  which  affords  even  a  surplus  of  grain  for  ex> 

grt  The  capital  is  Kelat,  a  town  of  about  4000  houses,  supposed  to  stand  on  ground  8000 
2t  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  that 
the  khan  and  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however,  a  con* 
aiderable  inland  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  all 
Beloochistan,  though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  district  immediately  adjoining. 
Nooshky,  Sarawan,  Thalawan,  Kharan,  are  little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  districts  bordering 
on  the  desert ;  but  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory  watered  by  the  Baldoo,  which, 
after  a  considerable  course,  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Belooche  is  a  brave,  hospitable, 
honourable  robber,  making  chepaos  or  raids  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  to  burn  a  village  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  treating  kmdly  and  securing  from  all  harm  the 
stranger  who  has,  or  purchases  a  claim  to,  his  protection.  Conjoined  with  him  is  the  Bn- 
hooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original  possessor,  and  who,  mild,  innocent,  and  pastoral, 
occupies  little  villages  situated  in  the  bosom  of  these  stupendous  mountains. 

At  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Beloochistan  is  the  province  of  Lus,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Oritee,  watered  by  the  Pooralee,  a  fiat  and  fertile  region,  containing  Bayla,  a  town  of  2000 
houses,  and  Somneane,  an  inconsiderable  fishinjOf-town.  The  upper  tracts  of  this  province, 
however,  are  inhabited  by  the  Bezunjas,  pre-emment  in  their  rapacious  habits,  even  above 
the  other  Belooches,  "  who  care  not  ror  king,  khan,  God,  or  the  prophet;  but  murder  or  plun- 
der every  person  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on."  Rumul  khan,  the  chief  of  Bayla, 
however,  having  pledged  his  faith  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  assured  him  that  "  he  need  not  now  fear 
uiy  thing  mortal. 

The  territory  between  the  ocean  and  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  Beloochistan  ia 
Mekran  Proper,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  mountains,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  equally  rude  and  rocky,  with  arid  valleys  intervening,  traversed  by  on- 
merous  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  but  occasionally  presenting  verdant  and  cultivated  spota 
Gwutter,  Choubar,  and  Jask  are  small  sea-ports,  with  some  trade,  subject  or  tributary  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat  Kedje,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekran  Proper,  is  a  considerable  town  in 
a  very  strong  situation,  the  chief  medium  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  countries, 
It  is  still  held  bv  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who  has  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  country. 
Bunpoor  is  a  small  fortified  town  near  the  frontier  of  Kerman.  This  western  tract  of  Mekran 
is  infested  by  banditti  called  Loories,  of  a  much  baser  and  more  brutal  character  than  the 
usual  predatory  hordes  of  Asia.  Unlike  them,  they  have  renounced  every  religious  belief, 
and  conceiving  that  men  were  bom  to  die,  to  rot,  and  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  plunder  and 
murder  without  scruple,  but  abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  depravity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  profligacy,  scarcely  any  children  are  bora  in  the  community,  and  its  numbers 
are  recruited  almost  solely  by  captives  vwlently  carried  off  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
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The  region  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  India,  to  the  Arabs  by  that  of  Al  Hind, 
and  now  most  commonly  by  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hindoetan,  has  always  been  the  most 
celebrated  country  of  the  Blast.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Oriental 
pomp,  of  an  early  and  peculiar  civilisation,  and  of  a  commerce  supported  by  richer  prodiicta 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

'^"''     "  Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  nominal  limits  of  Hindoetan  have  varied  at  diflbrent  times.  In  the  west,  especially, 
it  has  sometimes  been  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  often  the  seat 
of  its  mling  potentates.  The  real  Hindoetan,  however,  seems  clearly  marked  both  by  pre- 
cise natural  boundaries,  and  by  the  fixed  and  deep-seated  character  of  its  native  population. 
The  boundary  on  the  north,  but  runninff  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  consists  of  that  un* 
broken  and  amazing  range  of  mountains,  which  receives  in  India  the  name  of  Himmaleh, 
or  Himalayah,  and  separates  its  fine  plains  finm  the  bleak  table-land  of  Thibet.  On  the 
west,  it  is  the  Indu^  m)m  the  point  whero  it  bursia  through  the  northern  mountains,  to  that 
m  which  it  joins  the  Indian  Ocean.  Into  that  ocean,  southern  Hindoetan  projects,  in  tho 
torn  of  a  vast  triangular  peninsula,  which  presents  two  oppoeite  coasts,  Malabar  to  the  soutn* 
Mrest,  and  Coromandel  to  the  south-east,  both  temunating  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Caoo 
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Comorin.  Thence  India  is  prolonged  by  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Ceylon.  The  coast 
of  Coromandcl,  witlt  the  opposite  shores  of  Arracan  and  Malacca,  enclose  a  large  sea,  called 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  this  bay  and  the  terminntion  of  tiie  Himalavah  occurs  a  short 
interval,  forming  the  most  eastern  and  tlie  least  accurately  defined  boundary  of  Uindostan. 
The  natural  limit  here  seems  to  be  the  channel  of  the  lower  Brahmapoutra,  though  Bengal 
claims  a  certain  extent  of  hill  and  jungle  on  the  other  side. 

Amid  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  this  region,  the  extended  mountain  range  of  Hima* 
layah,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  pre-eminent  After  crossing  the  Indus,  and 
enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  this  range,  which,  in  boundmg  Afghanistan, 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koh,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  course,  takes  a  south-east  line, 
which  it  nearly  follows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Hindostan.  The  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  snow,  is  evidently  suggested  by  that  long  range  of  pinnacles, 
white  with  eternal  snow,  that  is  seen  far  along  the  wide  plam  of  central  India,  which  luxu* 
liatcs  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics.  Although  the  wonderful  distance  from  which 
these  peaks  are  descried  could  not  but  mdicate  them  to  be  exceedingly  lofty,  yet  the  difQ 
culty  of  reaching  them  across  a  hostile  country  long  prevented  any  accurate  observation. 
Thirty  years  ago,  their  summits  were  not  supposed  to  rival  those  of  the  Cordillera,  believed 
then  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe.  It  was  in  1802  that  Colonel  Crawfurd,  after  a  resi* 
dence  in  Nepal,  communicated  observations,  according  to  which  Chimbora/o  must  yield  Uie 
palm  to  Dwalagiri  and  Chandradabani.  Intense  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  and  a  series  of 
mvestigations  rallowed.  The  missions  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Hamilton  to  Nepal ;  the  expedi- 
tions oi  Hardwicke,  Webb,  Moorcroit,  Eraser,  and  others  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  application  of  the  improved  modern  formulee,  at  length  fully  established  the  fact  Although 
the  height  of  the  chain  is  everywhere  stupendous,  no  part  of  it  rivals  those  amazing  peaks 
which  tower  on  one  side  over  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  over 
those  of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Indus. 

Central  Hindostan,  below  its  great  mountain  boundary,  consists  generally  of  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  plain ;  but  the  southern  part,  composing  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  though  it  cannot  comparatively  be  called  mountainous,  is  a  very 
hilly  country.  Two  great  chains  extend  along  the  opposite  coasts,  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
rather  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  breadth.  They  rise  in  few  places  above  8000  or  4000  feet  high ;  but  are  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow  and  difficult  passes.  The  name 
of  Ghaut,  which,  through  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  come  to  ours  in  the  word  gate,  being 
applied  to  these  passes,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
most  continuous  chain  is  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  extends,  for  nearly  1000  miles, 
from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  forms,  evidently,  the  highest  land  of  southern  India,  since 
all  the  great  rivers  flow  across  from  it  to  the  opposite  coast.  Though  steep  and  stony,  the 
hills  are  not  broken,  but  covered  generally  with  a  stratum  of  eartli,  sustaining  stately  forests, 
particularly  of  bamboo,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  equal  perfection.  The  Eastern 
Ghauts  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  Mr.  Hamilton  limits  their  extent  to  a  line 
of  about  300  miles  from  the  Cuvery  to  the  Krishna ;  but,  as  a  low  chain  runs  from  that  river 
to  the  Godaver^,  which  beyond  rises  again  into  a  lofty  barrier,  almost  closing  the  passage 
between  tlie  Circars  and  the  interior,  there  seems  little  reason  why  the  whole  shonla  not  be 
considered  as  one  continuous  chain,  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  western.  The  interior, 
between  these  two  chains,  consists  chiefly  of  successive  table-lands  supported  by  the  oppc^ 
site  Ghauts  and  by  chains  crossing  from  one  to  the  other,  diversified  also  by  single  precipi- 
tous eminei.ces,  which  are  formed  into  almost  impregnable  hill  forts.  One  continuous  cham, 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  runs  across  the  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forms  a  rugged 
boundary  between  it  and  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan  Proper.  On  the  west  it  is  connected 
with  a  range  of  bold  and  lofty  hills,  which  compose  the  territory  of  Rajasthan. 

The  rivers  of  Hindostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  and  celebrated  than  its  moun- 
tains. The  Himalayah,  from  its  lofty  magazines  of  tempests  and  snow,  pours  down  a  world 
of  waters,  which,  everywhere  descending  its  steeps,  unite  at  length  in  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  Those,  with  their  tributaries,  even  before  they 
reach  the  plain,  present  the  mass  and  breadth  of  great  rivers,  while  thcv  retain  the  rapidity 
of  mountam  torrents. 

The  Ganges  holds  a  pre-eminent  place  among  tne  rivers  of  Hindostan,  and  indeed  of  Ada ; 
not,  however,  from  the  length  of  its  course,  which  some  others  surpass,  but  from  its  water- 
ing the  finest  plains  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Ganges  had  been  represented  as  flow« 
ing  out  of  the  lake  Manosarowara,  when,  after  a  long  westerlv  course,  it  turned  to  the  south 
ward,  and  penetrated  ocross  the  Himalayah.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  considering  these 
reports  as  very  doubtful,  sent,  in  ISOS,  on  expedition  to  this  spot,  which  has  since  been  very 
fully  explored  by  successive  travellers.  They  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  mass  of  mountains  piled  upon  mountains,  from  which  the  Ganges  is  first  seen  de- 
scending ;  but  they  i  ave  traced  it  till  it  appears  a  mere  rivulet  issuing  from  under  beds  of 
eternal  saow.    There  cannot  thus  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  rises  in  the  southern  steeps  of 
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the  Himalajah,  and  not  in  any  point  north  of  that  chain.  About  thirtv  miles  below  Serina< 
gur,  the  prayaga  or  junction  takes  place  between  the  Bhagirath  ana  the  Alacananda,  the 
two  orig^mal  branches  of  the  Gan^s ;  of  which  the  former,  though  not  of  so  long  a  course, 
ia  ffenerall]^  regarded  as  the  origmal  stream.  About  five  hundred  miles  below,  at  Allaha- 
bad, it  receives  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna,  almost  equal  to  itself,  which  has  risen  in  a  lofly  peak 
not  far  to  the  west  of  its  own  source,  and,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  the  Chumbull  ana  the 
Betwah,  has  drained  the  norttiem  side  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  From  this  side  also  it 
receives  tlie  Soane.  But  its  main  tributaries  are  from  the  north,  ns  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
Himalaya!]  mountains,  the  Gogra,  the  Coosv,  the  Gundnck,  poured  down  from  their  steejw. 
After  receiving  this  last  stream  at  Monghir,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  its 
greatest  magnitude,  being  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  navi- 
gable without  interruption  to  the  mountain  districts,  considerably  above  Allahabad.  The 
rise  occasioned  by  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  end  of  April,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  the  middle  of  August,  wiien  it  reaches  in  many  places  thirty-two  feet,  and  all  the  level 
districts  on  its  lower  course  are  inundated,  sometimes  for  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles. 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Ganges  ramifies  into  a  delta,  of  which  the  numerous 
branches,  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  form  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks  called  the 
Sunderbunds.  In  most  of  them,  particularly  those  into  which  the  largest  branch  divides, 
the  force  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  clear  away  the  bar  of  sand  accumulated  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  only  by  the  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes  by  Calcutta,  that  large  vessels  can 
penetrate. 

The  Indus,  or  Sind,  the  western  limitary  stream  of  India,  arises  from  very  imperfectly 
known  sources,  in  the  interior  of  Thibet.  Its  longest  branch  appears  to  be  that  called  Uie 
riv^r  of  Ladak,  which  rises  near  the  lake  Manasarowara,  and  flows  north-west  to  the  above 
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city,  where  it  in  swelled  by  the  Shvook  descending  in  an  opposite  direction  from  amid  the 
mows  of  the  mountain-range  called  the  Kuenlun.  It  seems  to  have  been  oy  mistake  that  a 
branch,  considered  even  as  the  real  Indus,  was  supposed  to  join  it  at  Draus.  Afler  descend 
ing  fix>m  the  mountains  and  passing  Attock,  where  it  is  first  considered  an  Indian  river,  the 
hidus,  through  all  its  remaining  course,  flows  almost  due  south.  The  Kama  here  pours  into 
it  the  mountain  streams  of  Cabul  and  Cashgar ;  but  its  grand  accession  is  about  400  miles 
farther  down,  where  it  receives  in  one  united  channel  the  waters  of  five  streams  celebrated 
in  history ;  the  Jelum  (Hvdaspes),  the  Chenab  (Acesines),  the  Ravee  (Hydraotes),  the  Beya 
(Hyphasis),  and  the  Sutledge  (Ilesudrus).  These  drain  all  the  western  steeps  of  the 
Himalayah,  and  the  last  mentioned  even  crosses  it  from  a  source  in  Thibet  The  Indus  now 
becomes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty 
feet  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  considerablo  burthen.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Bumes  to  pour  into  the  sea  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Ganges.  In  its  lower  course 
it  separates  into  two  large  branches,  ramifying  into  many  smaller  ones,  which  enclose  a 
delta  about  70  miles  broad,  composing  the  kingdoms  of  Sinde  and  Tatta,  part  of  which  if 
extremely  fertile,  but  that  nearest  to  the  sea  consists  of  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand. 
These  branches  are  so  encumbered  with  sand,  as  to  admit  only  flat-bottomed  boats ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  steam-vessels  duly  constructed  might  enter  and  reach  as  high  as  Moultan 
and  Lahore. 

The  Brahmapoutra,  which  forms  the  c  .t  tern  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a  vast  body  of 
water  into  the  lower  Ganges  before  its  jc  ction  with  the  sea,  where  the  two  streams  united 
form  a  bay  with  numerous  islands.  Modern  geography  long  identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo, 
and  consequently  assigned  to  it  a  long  course  along  the  table-plain  of  Thibet  But  tlus 
origin  is  now  generally  discredited.  Recent  expeditions  have  shown  it  fed  by  waters  de> 
accndiiig  from  the  southern  side  of  the  high  mountains  of  Assam,  though  it  remains  still  uii> 
certain  whether  its  principal  branch  may  not  come  from  beyond  these  ranges. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  finally  absorb  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern 
&ce  of  the  Himalayah ;  and  these,  flowing  either  eastward  or  westward  over  the  vast  plain 
of  central  India,  leave  between  them  a  large  expanse  of  arid  desert  bordering  on  the  Indus. 

All  the  other  waters  of  India  belong  to  the  southern  peninsula.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  the  first  two  that  occur  flow  westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay :  the  Nerbuddah, 

Sirallcl  to  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  fed  by  its  streams ;  and  the  Taptee,  which  passes  by 
urat  There  the  chain  of  the  western  Ghauts  begins,  whence,  as  already  observed,  all  the 
other  large  rivers  flow  eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  principal  are  the  Godavenr, 
the  Krishna  or  KistJiar,  and  the  Cavery ;  all  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo,  and  truly 
valuable  by  their  services  to  irrigation  and  commerce.  Though  rivalling  the  great  rivers 
of  Europe,  they  hold  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  geography  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  so  large  a  region,  with  so  many  mountains  and  waters, 
there  should  not  be  a  lake,  with  the  exception  of  Chilka  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  ia 
ft  mere  salt  marsh,  like  the  Mareotis  or  Menzaleh,  and  a  few  very  small  lakes  in  the  terri< 
tory  of  Rajpootana.  To  find  this  feature  on  a  great  scale,  we  must  penetrate  its  northern 
banier  into  central  Asia. 
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75.  Angenweel 
78.  Jaughar 

77.  Ghorah 

78.  Nandoaaey 

79.  Chiorey 

80.  Turgaon 

81.  Nagui 
89.  Gnftauk 
83.  R«japnor 
84.Talllakola 
8.5.  Saughur 
8S.  Mukial 

87.  Gunpnnr 

88.  Dewarknnda 

89.  Macherla. 

BOUTH  PART. 

J.Goa 
.  Darwar 

3.  Nurgnnnd 

4.  Oudjunierghur 

5.  Moogull 

6.  Cavilnl 

7.  Adonie 

8.  Rachoor 

9.  Kurnool 

10.  Cummum 

11.  Ongole 
13.  Cauvelly 

13.  Paumnnr 

14.  Budvail 

15.  Cuddapa 

16.  Chagulmurry 

17.  Gooty  Oroog 

18.  ^nhantapoor 


Rai  Droog 

Bellary 

CanCDopa 

Savunoir 

Unkolah 

CnmplB 

Jallycoun 

Conndapoor 

Bednore 

Bhemoga 

Buodyhull 

Chtltledroog 

Pennaconda 

Cuddrua 

Gurrumconda 

Chittavail 

Nelloro 

Trippatly 

Naglapooram 

Pulicat 

Madrai 

Fort  George 

ChinrWput 

Atcot 

Vellore 

Chiltoiir 

Jumuincola 

Banrnlnro 

Cudilaba 

Chunrnypatam 

Perrnpatam 

Msn-alcrs 

JifeifSeor 

Ynhy  Malay,  or 

Mount  Dilly      ISLE  OF  CET- 
Cananora  IjON. 

Calicut  1  Part  Pedro 


55.  Tambereherrr 
.%  Mysore 
St.  Sprineopatam 
Se.  HurdunbuUy 
.59.  Erode 
flO.  Balem 
61.  Bellnor 
03.  Trippatoor 

63.  Chillapett 

64.  Pondicherrr 

65.  Cuddalore 
06.  Tiagur 

67.  Volconda 

68.  Tranquebar 
09.  Negapatam 
7U.  Pullucotlah 
71.  Tanjore 

73.  Trichinopoly 

73.  Darapooram 

74.  Colmbalooi 
7.5,  Ponany 

76.  T.ichoor 

77.  Cochin 

78.  Calicoulan 

79.  Hhevacauahy 
8U.  Madura 

81.  Armeneotay 

83.  Vaimbaur 
Ki.  Pallpmcotis 

84.  Tinnavelly 

85.  Coulan, 

86.  TfivaiHiar 

87.  Travaneore. 


9.  Ponorya 
3.  Mantotia 
4  Maialivo 

5.  Cutchevelly 

6.  Trincomalee 

7.  Anurajannora 

8.  Nadcwaiga 

9.  Chilaw 
iu.  iMalande 
11.  Candy 
13.Baticalo       'v 

13.  Oghende 

14.  Mahagam 

15.  M'Donald 

16.  Colombo 

17.  Caltura 

18.  Point  de  Gate 

Rivtrt. 

■  Godavrry 

b  Ghurk  Poomt 
e  Payn  Ouaga 
d  Pranheola 
e  Kittnan,  iir 
Kriihna 
f  Bmma 

■  Mamiira 
Toongbuddi* 
Ttalpi   ■ 
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Sbot.  n. — Natural  Oeography.  »        •  ■ 

SvMKOT.  1. — Oeology. 

I.  Himalayah. — The  Himalayah  mountains  may  be  divided,  in  a  ffeogfnostical  view  into 
Uiree  difTerent  zones.  On  approaching  this  colossal  range  *Vom  the  plains,  a  sandstone 
formation  is  the  first  which  arrests  the  attention,  and  forms  the  first  or  lowest  zone  or  belt. 
This  rock,  which  has  a  clayey  basis,  and  is  oflen  in  the  state  of  conglomerate,  is  distinctly 
Btratilicd,  and  the  strata  generally  dip  to  the  N.E.  under  20°  or  25°.  It  contains  layers  of 
coals,  said  to  bo  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  family ;  which  statement,  if  correct,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  sandstone  is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  great  coal  formation  of 
Britain.  This  sandstone  seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  3500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  2.')00  feet  above  the  plains  at  its  bese. 

To  the  sandstone  succeeds  the  second  zone,  or  zone  of  slaty  rocks.  These  ore  at  first 
transition  clay  slate  with  greywacke,  and  limestone  enclosing  remains  of  shells  and  corals ; 
next  primitive  clay  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica  slate,  m  both  of  which  occur  talc 
elate,  chlorite  slate,  beds  of  quartz  rock,  oflen  of  great  magnitude,  limestone  or  marble, 
potstone,  and  hornblende  slate.  The  copper  mines  of  these  mountains  are  situated  in  the 
limestone  and  potstone  districts.  Veins  of  porphyry  arc  observed  traversing  the  mica  slate. 
This  zone  ranges  in  height  from  1500  to  8000  feet.  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  attaining 
its  greatest  elevation  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  while  between  it  is  of  less 
height ;  forming,  in  fact,  if  the  mean  surface  only  be  considered,  a  sort  of  basin  or  trough. 
A  peculiarity  of  geognostical  structure  accompanying  this  is  the  disposition  along  wis 
lowest  level  of  granite  tracts  or  nuclei,  each  of  comparatively  small  extent,  fVequently 
mitting  on  the  appearance  of  veins,  and  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  lino  from  the 
kalee  to  the  Sutledge.  Generally  the  granite  masses,  being  in  the  lowest  tract,  are  them- 
selves not  very  high ;  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Chur  mountain,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  12,000  feet,  and  forms  tho  summit  of  a  very  lofly,  extensive,  and  well-defined 
range.  Gneiss  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  borders  of  these  maisses  of  granite,  but 
never  extensively ;  and  beyond  it  again  succeeds  mica  slate. 

The  third  zone  is  tiiat  of  the  Himalayah  proper,  the  snowy  ridge  itself,  and  is  composed 

{rincipally  of  gneiss.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and,  like  the  sandstone,  dips  to  the  N.  E. 
t  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  some  of  which  arc  of  considerable  magnitude :  various 
simple  minerals,  as  garnet,  schorl,  cyanite,  hyacinth,  and  native  gold,  occur  embedded  in  it. 
Dr.  Gerard  collected  fossil  shells  among  strata  beyond  the  region  of  slates  which  succeeded 
to  the  Himalayah  gneiss  in  going  nortiiward.  Some  of  tlicm  are  said  to  resemble  the  Pro- 
ducta  scotica,  found  in  Scottish  coal-fields ;  some  pectcns,  not  unlike  those  met  with  in  the 
York  lias ;  a  terebratula,  differing  but  little  from  that  found  so  abundantly  in  the  inferiot 
oolite,  near  Bath;  an  ammonite  closely  resembling  the  Ammonites  subradiatus  of  Sowerby, 
which  is  a  fossil  of  the  Bath  oolite:  belemnites  were  frequently  found,  and  of  all  dimensions; 
orthoceratites  in  a  clay  ironstone.  Tertiary  deposits  are  alleged  to  occur  high  among  ihc 
mountains;  and  an  interesting  display  of  rocks  of  this  class,  containing  remains  of  sea-shells 
and  fishes,  and  mutilated  fragments  of  bones  of  the  genus  Anthracothcruni,  of  a  kind  of 
musk-deer,  a  vivena,  &c.,  was  discovered  near  Silhet,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Bengal, 
and  similar  remains  in  some  other  points  of  the  same  province.  Diluvium,  with  bones  of 
various  animals,  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  tiiis  mountainous  region.  Hitherto  but 
email  quantities  of  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hinialayahs,  and  these  are  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  graphite  oi  black  lead :  of  this  latter,  many  are  included  under  this  head. 

II.  Middle  India. — This  vast  tract  of  country  forms  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  great 
declivity  sinks  gradually  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  other  inclines  towards 
the  Indus.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  clays,  loams,  sands,  and  gravels,  with  occa- 
sional intermixtures  of  calcareous  concretions  named  kunkur,  fossil  wooda,  and  animal  re- 
mains. In  this  division  of  India,  we  may  include  the  coal-field  of  Damoda.  This  deposit 
of  coal,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  through  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
and  rests  upon  granite,  appears  to  be  geognostically  the  same  formation  as  the  coal  formation 
of  Britain.  In  the  coal-pits,  of  which  there  are  but  three  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet, 
there  are  seven  beds  of  coal ;  one  of  them  excflfeds  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Sunderland,  in  England ;  but  leaves  a  larger  portion  of  cinders  and 
ashes.    It  is  now  extensively  consumed  in  and  about  Calcutta. 

III.  Peninsular  India. — Primitive  rocks.  A  very  large  portion  of  tho  peninsula  of 
India  is  composed  of  Plutonian  rocks,  as  of  granite,  syenite,  and  trap,  tho  Neptunian  strate 
being  much  less  abundantly  distributed.  The  Neptunian  deposits  are  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  potstone,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone  or  marble.  These 
deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  vast  bodies  of  Plutonian 
rocks,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  granice  and  syenite,  two  rocks  which  together  form 
?erv  extensive  tracts  of  country. 

Transition    ocks. — ^These  occur  abundantly,  resting  upon  the  primitive  deposits,  and 
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IVequuntly  covered  more  or  lew  deeply  with  secondary  formations.    The  following  rocka  are 
uontioned  by  authors ;  viz,  grey  wacke,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone. 

Secondary  rocki.  Rocks  of  this  class  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
and  middle  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
resting  upon  transition  deposits :  this  formati'^n  in  its  turn  supports  mountain  limestone,  and 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  These  older  secoi^ary  formations  are  overlaid,  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth,  with  new  red  sandstone,  and  other  ir  Vs  apparently  belonging  to  the  lias  and 
oolitic  series.  The  green  sand  and  chalk  depot.  .,j>  nave  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  These 
secondary  deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  secondary  trap, 
which  extends  over  van^  tracts  of  country.  The  great  western  or  Malabar  chain  of  moun< 
tains,  which  commcnceii  in  Candeish,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  at  its  northern 
extremity  covered  by  a  part  of  an  extensive  overlying  trap  formation,  which  extends  in  this 
quarter  from  the  sea-shore  of  the  Northern  Concan  to  a  considerable  distance  eastward, 
above  and  beyond  the  Ghauts,  as  far  as  the  river  Toombuddra  and  Nagporo.  The  trap  hiUa 
are  tabular,  terraced,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  oflen  of  vast  magnitude,  and  the 
whole  frequently  covered  with  splendid  forests  of'^teak  and  other  trees,  forming  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  in  India. 

Tertiary  rocks.  Tertiary  deposits,  containing  fossil  trees  erroneously  said  to  be  the  tama- 
rind tree,  occur  near  Pondicherry;  and  clays  and  sands  with  sca-sheils,  asserted  to  be 
tertiary,  pre  met  with  near  Madras. 

Alluvial  rocks.  These  occur  generally  distributed ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  diluvium  is 
of  great  thickness. 

Minerals  useful  in  the  arts  ftund  in  Peninsular  India. — Oranite  and  syenite.  These 
rocks,  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Camatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  a  large  part  of  Bahar,  are  employed  as  buildint  stones. 
Tulc  slate  and  potstone  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
utensils.  All  the  fine  plaster  with  which  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  covered  in  India, 
and  which  is  so  much  admirad  by  strangers,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  lime  anil 
Boapstone  rubbed  down  with  water.  When  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it  is  rubbed  over  with 
a  dry  piece  of  soapstone,  which  gives  it  a  polish  very  much  resembling  that  of  well 
polisheds  marble. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  nowhere  extensively.  The 
laterite,  or  brick  stone,  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted.  Most 
of  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Goa  arc  built  of  it. 

Gems.  The  moRt  valuable  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits,  as 
Cudapah,  Banaganpelly,  &c.,  in  the  river  district  of  the  Krishna ;  also  in  the  bed  rf  the 
river  Godavery ;  ut  Sumbulpore,  in  the  district  of  Mahanuddy ;  and  at  Pannah,  in  Fundtl- 
cund.  Corundum,  from  its  coarsest  state  to  its  finest,  in  the  form  of  Oriental  ruby,  occui's 
in  the  granite  and  syenite  district :  the  spinel  ruby  is  also  a  native  gem,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  zircon,  which  occurs  ui  alluvium  in  the  Ellorc  district.  Schorlous  topaz, 
tourmaline,  and  schorl,  occur  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  Chrysolite  is  on  inmate 
of  the  secondary  trap  rocks;  precious  garnet,  pyrope  garnet,  and  grenatite  garnet,  are  met 
with  in  primitive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  crystal,  and  various  beautiful  felspars. 
Amethyst  and  catseye,  and  many  kinds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  also  natives  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  The  annual  value  of  cornelian  exported  froni  India  formerly 
amounted  tu  11,0001.  The  secondary  trap  rocks  afford  beautiful  and  splendid  specimens  of 
different  species  of  the  elegant  zeolite  family.  Metalliferous  minerals  o^cur  out  in  small 
quantities.  Oold  and  silver  are  but  sparingly  disuibuted :  iron  is  aiundiint,  but  hitherto 
its  ores  have  not  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent  There  are,  at  prtb^nt,  no  copper 
mines  of  any  importance,  although  the  general  use  of  copper  or  brass  utensils  among  the 
natives  of  India,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  before  all  other  kinds  of  vessels,  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  metal  was  mined  much  more  extensively  in  former  times. 

^    !,  SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

British  India,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  its  varied  vegetation,  and  great  importance, 
must,  inasmuch  as  regards  its  botany,  be  passed  over  in  fewer  words  than  wo  could  wish. 
The  present  volume  would  not  sufiice  to  contain  half  of  what  is  known  of  the  useful  or 
curious  vegetables  with  which  botanists  are  now  acquainted,  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  a  few  individuals,  whoee  names,  nevertheless,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  even  in  this 
brief  notice.  Only  forty  years  ago,  and  nothing  was  ascertainpc,  comparatively  speaking 
(save  through  the  medium  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus),  of  the  'vegetation  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, extending  from  near  the  equator  to  beyond  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  sixty-eighth  to  the  ninety-third  degree  of  east  longitude.  In  1793,  Dr.  Roxbiircfh 
was  apnointed  to  *he  charge  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta ;  which  inciuueB  within  its 
iioundaries  an  area  otC*^  acres;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Hortus  Botanicus  Calcuttcnsis 
and  the  splendid  Plants  oj  Coromandel.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1824,  the  learned 
and  excellent  missionary.  Dr.  Carey,  edited  the  two  volumes  'extending  no  farther  than  the 
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cliM  Pentandria  and  order  Monoffynia)  of  Flora  Indiea,  fVom  the  MRS.  of  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
Dr.  WhIHcIi,  and  Dr.  Jack,  For  a  ihort  period,  during  the  illneaa  and  conMHiuent  nbaonce 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton  wao  appointed  to  the  caro  of  the  Calcutta 
gardon.  To  him  succeeded  on  his  dccoaao,  Dr.  Wallicli,  whose  assumption  of  this  utiice  forma 
a  new  era  in  the  botany  of  India.  This  frontlemon,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Hurncmann  of 
Copenhagen,  brought  a  degree  of  seal  to  the  duties  of  his  situation  which  ie  rare  in  any 
country,  and  ccrtamly  une<iunllcd  in  a  tropical  climate.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Ilonourablo 
Dirccturii  of  the  Katit  India  Company  placed  the  garden  establishment  upon  a  tooting  far 
surpassing  any  thinf^  of  the  kind  known  in  Euro|)e.  The  spot  of  ground  is  no  less  than 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  800  giardenera  and  labourers  are  employed  in 
the  charge  of  it.  (iiirdons,  in  connection  with  it,  have  been  formed  in  other  remote  parts  of 
the  Indian  jmasossions ;  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new  and  especially  useflil 
plants;  and  the  residents  and  other  gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  transmit 
the  vegetable  pnxiuctiona  of  their  respective  districts  to  Calcutta,  both  in  a  living  and  dried 
state ;  and  among  these,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gardner,  long  the  Company's  Resident  at 
Silhet,  furnished  mo8t  extensive  and  valuable  collections. 

In  1820,  Dr.WuUich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Nepal,  in  order  to  investigate  and 
procure  its  rici.  stores  for  the  garden  and  herbarium.  This  occupied  eighteen  months;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  visited  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched 
with  new  trciuiurcs.  His  last  important  excursion  was  to  Ava,  immediately  aflnr  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  Birman  empire.  Hero  an  entirely  new  field  was  laid  open  to  his  view;  and 
when  the  collections  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were  added  to  those  already  deposited 
in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  e»timated  at  8(MX)  or  tKNN)  siiecies.  Of  the  difficulty  ot  preserving 
dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can  possibly  form  an  idea,  except  by  actual  experience. 
In  addition  to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all  climates  commit  most  provoking  ravages 
on  these  vegetable  mummies,  the  ants  are  ready  in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  the  specimens 
and  the  paper  in  whicii  they  are  preserved.  To  secure  them  fVom  these  attacks,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  feet  of  them  in  troughs  of  water. 
But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an  Indian  sun,  that  it  was  the  entire  office  of  a  Hindoo,  to 
go  the  round  of  the  room  and  replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  iiist  as  it  evaporated, 
until  the  shadows  of  evening  came  on. 

With  tliis  vast  herbariun,  and  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of  living  plants.  Dr.  Wallich 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Heie  he  expressed  the  generous  wish  that  all 
the  civilised  world  should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that  the  duplicate 
Bpecimens,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous,  should  be  divided  among  the  principal 
botanists,  who  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera  or  families 
with  which  they  are  must  conversant.  In  this  disiiorsion,  he  was  aided  bv  the  most  zealous 
botanists  in  England,  and  by  M.  A.  Decandolle  from  Geneva,  and  Professor  kunth  from  Berlin. 
The  entire  examination  ot  many  species,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  catalogue, 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  epccimens  distributed,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Wallich.  But 
hia  great  work  is  his  Planto;  Asiatico:  Rariores;  a  work  which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or 
rarity  and  interest  of  the  subjects,  the  execution  of  the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  tlie  descrip* 
tions,  is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  any  period. 

Dr.  Wight  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  the  botany  of  India  is  greatly  indebted.  To  hii 
able  charge  was  intrusted  the  Company's  garden  at  Madras,  so  long  as  this  establishment 
continued :  thus  giving  this  gentleman,  as  it  were,  the  same  command  over  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India  which  Dr.  Wallich  enjoyed  over  those  of  Hin< 
ooatan  Proper.  In  many  long,  painful,  and  expensive  journeys,  he  made  ample  collections, 
and  employed,  at  his  own  charge,  an  excellent  draughtsman.  In  the  year  1831  he  arrived 
in  London  with  an  herbarium  of  4000  species,  and  about  100,000  specimens  of  plants  of  the 
preaidency  of  Madras. 

Another  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Royle,  has  subsequently  arrived  in  London,  from  a  most 
interesting  district  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  namely  Scharan- 
pur,  where  an  institution,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  as  being  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
naa  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  In  the  year 
1779,  Tabita  Khan  first  appropriated  the  revenues  of  seven  villages  for  the  maintenance  of 
8  public  garden ;  an  income,  however,  which  was  much  reduced  by  the  native  princes,  his 
■ucceasors.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  a  Btate^tlnan,  de< 
terminod  that  what  had  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  an  Asiatic  sensualist,  should 
cootribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  at  tiic  same  time  that  it  was  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  administering  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  civilised 
Enropeans.*" 

The  situation  of  Scharanpur,  in  point  of  latitude,  elevation,  vicinity  to  the  hills,  and  the 
ftcility  of  irrigation  from  the  Dtoub  canal,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  for  such  apurpose; 

•  ■««  sn  scscust  Rf  :.*»  nonoarabie  Compsnyii  Botanical  Carrion  at  Schtranpur,  by  F.  Koylc,  E4q.,  iat«  tuptf- 
latcndent;  publiibed  in  the  Jourjinl  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society,  February,  1S3I.  ^  .,  , - 
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in  short,  in  Utitudo  IW,  the  nmo  parallel  which  pomes  throtiffh  Persia,  Arabia,  F^ypt,  and 
over  the  southern  bmindarios  of  Libya,  Barbary,  ami  Morocco,  by  Now  Orleans,  between  Old 
and  N<^w  Mexico,  and  passinv  through  tno  very  centre  of  China  and  Thibet.  The  elevation, 
too,  10(K)  feet  obove  the  It  'ol  of  the  sea,  renders  the  climate  particularly  favourable  tor  Uie 
introduction  into  India  of  plai>;  fVom  the  more  temperate  countries.  The  state  of  the  atmo> 
iphorc,  indoeii,  for  nearly  six  moi.'hs  in  the  year,  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Kurope,  that  moat 
of  the  annual  plants  fVnm  that  coui.try  may  bo  succefwt\illy  cultivated,  while  the  cold  is  not 
(ufficinntly  great,  or  of  long  contin^  -^ce  enough,  to  destroy  tlio  more  southern  plants,  with 
thp  exception,  indeed,  of  such  tropical  ones  as  cannot  boar  frost. 

The  best  crops  of  Euro|)can  and  medicinal  plants,  Mr.  Koylo  tells  us,  are  obtained  from 
iced  sown  in  November ;  atlcr  which  the  weather  becomes  steadily  colder  till  Christmas, 
when  some  heavy  rains  uxually  tiill.  During  this  scuion  the  growth  of  perennial  and  0/ 
herbaceous  plants  fVom  warm  climates  is  checked ;  but  in  Marcli  a  rapid  rise  takes  placr 
in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  and  the  increase,  amounting  to  42°  of  Fahrenheit 
affords  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  rapidly  accelerates  the  vcgotntion  of  spring.  About  thi 
middle  of  April  the  hot  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  to  do  »o  till  the  bcgmning  of  June 
when  the  rainy  season  commences,  and  according  as  it  terminates,  towards  the  beginning  o. 
close  of  September,  depends  i!:«>  late  or  early  diminution  of  temperature  which  ushers  in  thi 
cold  weather. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Scharenpur  throughout  the  year  is  about  73"  Fahrenheit,  an4 
ofthe  months  of  January    BQ",        May       85°,        Soptembor  79'=, 

February  65°,        June       90°,        October      70°,  >       /  , 

,     March      67°,        July       85°,        November  64°,  '    .•    ",'  '   1 

April        78°,        August  8!^°,        December  55°.  •  '         \ 

With  a  seal  that  does  him  the  highest  credit,  Mr.  Roylo  introduced  to  this  garden  a  great 
number  of  exotics.  From  China,  the  I.itclii,  Ixx]uat,  Wampti,  Longon,  Flat  Peach,  ana 
Digitated  Citron,  the  Spirsa  corymbosa,  DiantluiH  chincnsis,  llowi  chincnais,  and  Althoit 
rosea. — From  America,  the  Mahogany,  Ixigwood,  Sapota,  Chorimoja,  Ash-leaved  Mnple, 
Pimento,  and  Dahlias. — From  Africa  and  New  Holland,  AIogh,  I'olargonia,  StnpcHaa, 
Amaryllis,  Casuarina,  Cajuputi,  &.c.  The  Barley  of  the  hills,  called  00a,  from  an  elevation 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seo,  has  become  perfectly  naturalised  in  Scharanpur, 
and  a  singular  species  of  Wheat  from  Kanawar,  at  nn  eciual  elevation,  succeeds  remarkably 
well.  Florin  Grass  ii:  there  seen  by  the  side  ofthe  Guinea  Grass  and  Lucerne,  Succory  and 
Clover,  in  a  thriving  state.  Many  precious  medicinal  plants  are  already  cultivated,  and  it 
ig  hoped  that  many  more  will  be  introduced.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Rhubarb; 
the  long-leaved  Fir,  which  yields  by  distillotion  a  valuable  oil  of  turpentine ;  Henbane,  of 
which  the  extract  is  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  Senna,  &c.  Among  timber  trees  are  tho 
Teak,  Saul,  Toon,  Lissoo,  Seriss  Maple,  Casuarina,  Bamboo,  Jasmine,  and  Mulberry.  From 
the  Saul  tree  above  mentioned  a  very  excellent  resin  is  produced ;  while  various  gums  are 
yielded  by  several  trees,  from  the  lower  hilln,  now  naturalised  at  Scliaranpur.  The  fine 
sugar,  for  which  this  district  is  noted,  is  chiefly  refined  by  the  mucilage  of  two  plants,  the 
Kydia  calycina  and  Hibiscus  Alwlmoschus. 

Our  knowledge  ofthe  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  too,  is  considerably  extended  by 
the  entoblishment  of  this  garden ;  for  its  able  superintendent  lias  most  successfully  explored 
the  country  in  its  vicinity,  and,  indeed,  in  the  northern  provinciis  of  India,  especially  from 
the  tract  of  country  running  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  from  Allahabad  up  the  Sutledge, 
and  from  the  low  range  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Himalayah  as  well  as  those  of  Deyra  Dun, 
again  from  that  part  ofthe  Himalayan  range  extending  from  tho  plains  to  the  sources  ofthe 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  included  between  tlic  former  river  to  the  east  and  the  Sutledge  to 
the  west;  from  Kanawar,  a  place  lying  along  both  sides  of  the  Sutledge  witliin  the  British 
territories,  but  beyond  the  snowy  passes  of  the  Himalayah,  and  likewise  from  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  whence  Dr.  Royle  has  received  living  bulbs  of  the  "  Saflron"  of  commerce,  and 
roots  ofthe  true  Salop  Orchis,  or  Misvi.  The  number  of  species  collected  amounts  to  nearly 
4000;  namely,  of  Dicotyledones  2791 
Monocotyledones  783 
Acotyledones    -     279 

3853. 

The  forests  of  India  are,  it  is  well  known,  upon  on  extensive  scale ;  and  little,  compara* 
lively  speaking,  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  of  the  species  of  trees  they  contain.  The  indo- 
&tigable  Dr.  Wallich  has,  chiefly  by  his  own  industry,  and  the  various  missions  in  which  he 
was  employed  in  various  parts  of  India,  to  Nepal  and  tlic  Himalayah  mountains,  and  in  the 
Birmese  territories,  together  with  what  are  grown  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  collected 
no  Ices  than  456  different  species  of  Indian  wood,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  forty 
eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Of  these  a  larpe  proportion  arc 
employed  by  the  natives.    Auiong  ihem  is  the  superb  Butea  frondosa  (Jig.  ,W.),  from  Guol- 

gca:  two  species  of  Careya,  from  Nepal;  six  species  of  Chestnut,  one  of  Hornbeam,  two 
idrelas,  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  mahogany ;  a  Croton,  five  cubits  in  girth ;  two  species  of 
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Dkpline,  D.  0«n]n«ri  and  D.  eanntbinum,  of  which  tho  wood,  indeod,  ii  not  uhmI,  but  the 
innor  Imrk  w,  in  Nopal,  mmit  oxtnniivcly  manutkctiirpd  intn  iMpor,  which  paMiH!HM<M  lh« 
advantaifoa  uf  biMng  stronfir,  ""'  liable  to  crack,  and  which  in  trco  tVoni  tho  attacks  of  the 
whitn  ant;  DintnrunitiM  (^randillora,  a  Htupnndutia  troo,  one  of  thoae  which  yiolda  wood,  oil, 
and  dammar;  nvn  upocicH  of  Hpindlu  troo;  nimioroua  kindaof  Fi|f,  hut  wIhwo  wootl  ia  uauallr 
lilfht  and  of  com|Mrativoly  littlo  valiio;  an  Aiih  {Fraxinu»  ^^arUmmla),  whoae  wood  ii 
exactly  Rimilar  to  the  Aiih  of  Knf(land;  (imclinn  arboroa,  iiaod  tor  tuniory-waro  of  all  kimli, 
and  cylindem  of  which,  or'a  propor  aiuo,  aro  turned  very  thin  for  dninia :  otiior  musical  inatru* 
mcnta  aro  alao  mado  of  it;  Cordonia  intr^frifoiia,  of  which  thn  Binnoae  Imvo  a  aupontition 
that  ono  beam  in  ovory  houao  should  always  consist  of  its  wood;  throo  Hibisci,  Hopoa  tinc< 
toria,  which  (frowa  to  an  enormous  sixo,  of  which  cannons  aro  mudo,  and  which  produces  r 
valuable  rosin  or  dammar;  a  IIollv,  a  Walnut,  "an  cxc»odin)(ly  largo  troo ;"  a  Juniper,  from 
Ilimalayah ;  threo  apccics  of  tho  beautiful  lAfforstrcninia,  several  of  lAurel,  a  Privet,  which 
constitutes  a  "timber;"  a  Ma^^nolia,  two  kimis  of  Mullmtry,  three  of  Nutmoff,  whoso  wood 
ii  extonsivoly  used ;  a  larjro  Olive ;  Hve  spocios  of  Pino,  natives  of  Nopal,  ono  of  which, 
Pinus  Deodora,  yields  a  tVnprant  wood;  tho  very  largo  Pino  of  Tawoy  (/'.  Dammara})\\ 
treo-forn  of  Nopal  fbrty-flvo  foot  high,  polypot'iinn  gigantoum ;  three  spocios  of  IMum,  four 
species  of  Pyrus,  ton  of  Oak,  of  which  tlio  Quorcus  Hcmocarpifolia  D<!Coroc8  a  vor^  large 
troo,  having  a  clean  trunk  (Mghty  to  ono  hundrnd  foot  in  height,  and  fourteen  to  eighteen 
ftet  in  tho  girth  at  five  foot  trom  tho  ground ;  a  Buckthorn  whoso  wood  is  vory  hard  and 
hcavv,  not  unlike  Flnglish  Yew;  threo  RhodcHlondron.H,  among  thorn  tho  splendid  R.  arborcum, 
of  wnich  gun-stocks  aro  mado,  and  which  rosomblos  a  Plum-troo;  r  Rubus  (or  liruinhlf),  g^ 
thick  oa  a  stout  man's  arm ;  throo  Willows,  among  thorn  tho  Weeping  Willow  {Salix  baby' 
lonica),  which  in  Nopiil  attains  an  enormous  size;  Hhoroa  robusta  (Jiff.  R08.);  Saul,  or  Hole, 
the  staple  timber  of  Ilindostan  for  building  pur|ioscH ;  vast  quantities  of  dammar  or  resin  aro 
extracted  fVom  it,  as  well  as  flrom  Oiptcrocarpus  and  Ilopca,  all  of  which  belong  to  ono  fkmily, 
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the  Diptorocarpcm;aYcw;  and,  lastly,  \vr  shall  only  further  mont inn  tho  Teak  (Tectona 
grandis)  (Jig.  flOO.),  of  which  ships  are  im  tonsivoly  built,  and  tiuso  nro  said  t«  be  quite 
equal  to  those  built  of  oak;  the  trunk  ntlaius  to  an  enormous  sizo,  and  the  lenvoa  are  n 
foot  and  a  half  or  more  long.  Notwitlistandiii!^  tho  ahimdanr(>  of  valuablo  timber  yielded  by 
India,  none  is  ever  exported ;  and  though  there  ia  a  pnxligiiuii^  extent  of  forest,  neither  pot 
nor  pearl  ashes  have  ever  been  manufactunxl. 

Cotton  (Qogsypium  herhac  m  i)  (fifr.  (HX).)  is  a  native  of"  tho  East  Indies,  and  extensively 
cultivated;  so  that,  in  1818,  ();,45(vlll  lbs.  were  imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  the 
quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries:  tho  best  of  it  in  the  I/)ndon  markets  is 
wortli  3d.  per  lb.  less  than  tho  best  West  India  cotton.  It  is  half  the  value  of  Berbico  cotton; 
that  from  Pemambuco,  and  tho  mixlem  E^'yptian  cotton,  arc  reckoned  to  be  60  per  cent 
better:  and  this  inferiority,  again,  i»  iittributcd  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Hin- 
doos. It  ia  indeed  extraordiniiry,  that,  admirably  as  the  East  Indies  arc  calculated  for  tho 
Srowth  and  exportation  of  cotton,  out  of  ll>7,r)44,880  lbs.  the  average  import  into  Great 
ritain  of  the  years  1>^  and  18VJ|^,  the  Unite.!  States  furnished  151,834,(K)0 ;  Brazil, 
17,754,880;  Egypt,  0,!>r)7,800;  the  West  Indies  (English  dopcndoncios),  9,010,560;  and 
the  East  Indies,  11,987,040. 

Sugar,  the  produce  of  Saccharum  ofRcinanim,  (Jiff.  Ml.)  is  equally  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is,  in  fact,  more  or  loss  an  object  of  agriculture  in  every  considerable  country  of 
the  vast  regions  comprehended  under  that  name,  from  tho  eighth  degree  of  south  to  the 
80th  dej^ree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Persia  to  China,  both  mclusivo.  Of  all  this  wide 
extent,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  no  portion  is  more  suitable  to  its  growth  than  the  British 
puDSc-BBiona.  To  obtuiii  sugar  in  abundance,  and  of  tii<:'  best  quality,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  remove  the  idle  and  pernicious  restraints  on  tlie  settlement  of  Europeans.    But,  oii 
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mattora  stand  now,  of  38,000,5:10  11m.  of  suflfar  imported  into  Great  Britain  firom  liio  Eut 
Indies  In  IHSO,  no  lose  than  20,N50,14()  lbs.,  or  moro  than  half  of  the  whole  amount,  waa 
the  produce  of  the  iHland  ot  .tlaiiritiuM.  And  this  inequality  u  nut  owing  to  the  ditToronce 
t)f  duty  between  Mauritiu'  and  the  other  tlaitt  Indian  sugars :  this  is  not  tho  cause  that  the 
tnuin  in  tho  one  urticlo  is  stationary,  and  in  the  other  advancing  with  an  extraordinarj 
mpidity  of  increaso.  A  new  soil,  as  yot  unexhausted  by  bod  husbandry,  tho  introduction  of 
European  machinery,  and  the  superintendence  of  Europoau  r«>sideut  proprietors,  are  the  true 
rausoc 
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Indigo,  a  staple  article  of  tho  East  Indies,  ono  of  tho  moat  valuable  of  its  products,  and 
one  of  tho  most  profitablo  of  cultivation  in  all  Ilindostan,  is  yielded  by  the  Indigofera  tinO' 
toria  (Jiff.  6U2.) :  and  it  is  in  that  country  so  lucrative,  because  an  immense  extent  of  land 
ig  required  to  produce  but  a  moderate  bulk  of  tho  dye ;  because  labour  and  land  are  cheaper 
here  than  anywhere  else ;  and  because  tlie  raising  of  tiie  plant  and  its  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on  even  without  the  aid  of  a  house.  Tho  first  step  in  its  cultivation  is  to  render  the 
ground,  which  should  bo  fViable  and  rich,  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  dry,  if  naturally 
moist  Tho  seeds  are  then  sown  in  narrow  drills,  about  a  foot  apart.  Tho  rainy  season  must 
be  chosen  for  sowing ;  otherwise,  if  tho  seed  is  deposited  in  dry  soil,  it  heats,  corrupts,  and  is 
lost.  The  crop,  being  kept  froe  fhim  weeds,  is  fit  for  cutting  in  about  two  or  three  months, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  in  rainy  seasons  every  six  weeks.  Tho  plants  must  not  bo  allowed 
to  come  into  flower:  os  the  leaves,  in  that  case,  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo  pro- 
duced is  of  less  value ;  nor  must  they  be  rvi  ii ,  weather,  otherwise  they  will  not  sprinj^ 
again.  A  crop  generally  lasts  two  y-  Being  cut,  tho  herb  is  first  steeped  in  a  vat,  till 
it  becomes  macerated,  and  has  porto  >viih  its  colouring  matter;  then  tho  liquor  is  let  off 
into  another,  in  which  it  undergtti  il»«;  peculiar  process  of  beating,  to  cause  the  fecula  to 
scpamttt  from  tho  water.  This  f«vuls  im  let  olF  into  a  third  vat,  wnero  it  remains  for  some 
time,  and  is  then  straint^l  thnnjgh  cJidth  bags,  and  evaporated  in  shallow  wooden  boxes, 
placed  in  tho  shade.  Before  it  .s  pertV^ctly  dry,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  an  inch  square ; 
and  finally  packed  into  boxi«  oc  iniwn  up  in  tegs  for  sale.  Indigo  was  not  extensively  cul» 
tivated  in  India  before  the  *)niish  settlements  were  formed  there ;  its  profits  were,  nt  first, 
n  considerable,  that,  as  in  similar  coses,  its  culture  was  carried  too  far,  and  the  market  was 
overglutted  with  the  cortmodity.  The  indigo  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  Oriental 
crops;  being  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  hail-storms,  which  do  comparatively  little  injury  to 
the  sugar-cane  and  other  plants.  Europear  skill  and  capital  have  been,  in  Tndiii,  especially 
applied  to  its  management  for  nearly  fifty  years.  What  was  manufectur  a  ly  the  natives 
of  India,  prior  to  that  time,  was  trash,  unfit  for  tho  European  market,  tiien  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  South  America,  which  furnished  England  with  about  1,200,000  lbs.  weight 
There  are  at  present,  in  Bengal,  309  manufactories  of  indigo  for  exportation  of  which  thirty- 
seven  only  ore  conducted  by  natives,  and  these  in  imitation  of  tho  European  process.  The 
Indians,  however,  cannot  even  imitate  Europeans  to  any  advantage,  with  so  many  example* 
before  them,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  land,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  their  compe- 
titors ;  for  the  indigo  thus  prepared  is  full  15  per  cent,  lower  in  value  than  that  manufactured 
by  Europeans ;  and  as  to  indigo  made  by  the  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  for  the 
foreign  market ;  and  even  when  re-manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  is  sometimes  done,  it 
is  still,  from  the  deterioration  it  has  underjc^ne  in  their  hands,  a  very  inferior  comnuxlity. 
Tho  average  yearly  quantity  of  indigo  produced  for  some  time  back  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  has  ranged  from  8,500,000,  to  9,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and  in  volue  firom  2,700i000? 
to  3..300,000J.  Tho  produee  of  1828,  tho  greatest  ever  known,  amounted  to  12,000,000  lb& 
Before  Europeans  undertook  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  Indian  indigo,  it  was,  as  already 
■lated,  so  iKid  as  to  be  unsaleable  in  any  fi>roign  market    On  an  average,  it  is  now  abotlt 
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twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  better  tlian  South  American  indigo.    In  short,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  consurription  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  it  now  supplied  with  good  Indian  indigo; 
a  commodity  which,  fifty  years  ago,  had  no  existence. 
Cajeput  oil  is  obtained  from  an  East  India  shrub,  the  Melaleuca  Lcucadcndron,  and,  in  a 

fii^re  state,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  preparotions  for  natural  history, 
t  is  used  externally,  and  with  much  success,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  affections  and  pains  ui 
the  joints.  In  India,  too,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  curmg  the 
cholera  morbus.  When  that  disease  first  broke  out  in  England,  and  indeed  before  it  actually 
made  its  appearance,  Cajeput  oil  was  in  such  demand,  that  the  price  rose  to  a  most  extrava- 
gant height  But  when  its  inefilciency  was  unfortunately  proved,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  its 
ordinary  standard. 
Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only  of  several  species  of  Ficus, 
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but  of  the  Urceola  elastica  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  or  Elastic  Gum 
Vine.  To  the  same  natural  order  with  the  latter  belongs  the 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  (fg.  603.)  (the  Poison  nut  or  Vomic 
nut),  whose  seed  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable 
poisons :  yet  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  appears  to  be  innocuous,  being 
eaten  by  birds,  &c.  Of  the  same  genus  is  the  Cleansing  Nut 
(.Strychnos  potatorum).  "  The  ripe  seeds,"  says  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
"  are  dried  and  sold  in  every  market  to  clear  muddy  water. 
The  natives  never  drink  clear  well-water,  if  they  can  get  pond 
or  river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  acconling 
to  circumstances.  One  of  the  seeds  or  nuts,  as  they  are  gener 
ally  called,  is  rubbed  very  hard,  for  a  minute  or  two,  round  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  which  is  generally 
an  unglazed  earthen  one,  and  the  water  left  to  settle ;  in  a  very 
Sirychnoi  Nux  Vomica.  g},^^^  ([^(,0  the  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  water 

dear,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectly  wholesome." 
To  the  Fig  tribe  belongs  the  famous  Banyan  of  India,  commonly  called  Peepul  tree,  and 

constantly  planted  about  the  Hindoo  temples  (Ficus  religiosa)  (Jig.  604.) : — 


Binjan  Tree. 

"  Branching  ro  broad  and  Inn;,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughton  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between." 

These  roots  or  props  occupy  such  a  space  of  ground,  that  one  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbuddah  covers  an  almost  incredible  area.  The  circumference  which  now  remains  (for 
much  haa  been  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  river)  is  nearly  2000  feet  The  overhang- 
ing branches,  which  have  not  yet  thrown  down  their  props  or  supports,  overshadow  a  much 
larger  space :  320  large  trunks  are  counted  of  this  singular  tree,  while  the  smaller  ones  ex- 
ceed 3O0O ;  and  each  of  them  is  continually  sending  forth  branches  and  pendent  roots,  to 
form  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  progeny.  The  whole,  according  to 
Forbcs*s  Oriental  Memoirs,  has  been  known  to  shelter  7000  men  beneath  its  wide-spread 
•hnde. 

0  less  gigantic,  as  a  grass,  than  the  Banyan  as  a  tree,  is  the  Bamboo  (Arundo  Bambot) 
(fig.  605.),  whose  jointed  stems  or  culms  not  unfi-eqnently  exceed  100  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  a  foot  near  their  base.  It  is  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  clothed,  especially  at  the 
top,  with  copious  dark  green  foliage,  and  literally  constitutes  forests.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
extensively  useful  of  all  plants,  where  lightness  and  durability  are  required.  Houses  are 
uilt  of  this  cane,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  assures  us  that  they  have  been  known  to  endure 
•  Dwards  of  100  years.  Besides  masts  for  boats,  boxes,  cups,  baskets,  mats,  palankeens,  and 
carriages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  utensils  and  furniture,  both  domestic  and  rural,  are 
made  of  it  Paper  is  prepared  from  it  by  bruising  and  steeping  in  water,  when  it  becomes 
«  paste.  It  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  frequently  used  for  water-pipot. 
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Ginseng,  {Panax  Oinseng)  (Jig,  606.),  which  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  trade  in 
China  (though  its  medicinal  properties  are  grossly  e.xaggerated  by  that  extraordinary  people), 
Uid  the  root  of  u  nearly  allied  species  of  which  (P.  quinquefolia)  is  sold  by  the  Aniericans 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  #200,000  per  annum,  miffht,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  be 
collected  to  great  advantage  in  Nepal;  and  this  lias  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
published  Uie  spe'^ies,  under  the  name  of  Panax  tetraphylla,  in  his  splendid  work,  Planta 
Ji$iaUca  Rariores. 

Sandal  wood  {Sanlalum  album)  {fig.  607.),  the  produce  of  a  well-known  fragrant  tree,  ia 
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Bamboo.  Oinnnit.  Sandal  Wood. 

extensively  collected  in  the  western  part  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  some  parts  it 
sells  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  tree  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  tiian  a  foot  in  diameter. 
It  is  manufactured  into  musical  instruments,  small  cabinets,  boxes,  escritoires,  and  similar 
articles ;  as  no  insect  can  exist,  nor  iron  rust,  as  it  is  said,  within  its  influence.  From  the 
dust  of  this  wood  the  Bramins  make  the  pigment  which  they  employ  in  giving  the  frontal 
mark  to  their  god  Vishnu :  and  oil  used  in  their  ceremonies  is  obtained  from  the  shavings, 
or  at  least  scented  with  them. 

The  Valeriana  Jatamansi  {fig.  608.)  {Nardostachys  Jatamansi  of  De  Candolle)  abounds 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Nepal,  and  is  determined  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of 
(he  ancients,  or  Indian  Nard  of  commerce,  and  has  been  employed  os  a  valuable  pnrfunic 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  carried  across  tlie  desert  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  used,  in 
substances,  mixed  with  perfume,  and  worn  in  small  bags,  or  in  the  form  of  essence,  and  kept 
in  little  boxes  or  pliials,  like  atter  of  roses. 

Still  lakes,  pools,  and  tanks  of  water,  in  various  parts  of  India,  abound  with  many  highly 
curious  aquatic  plants.   Water-lilies  of  dilfercnt  hues  are  very  common,  and  one  is  rendered 

famous  in  history,  namely,  the  609 

Cyamus  Nclumbo  {fig.  609.) 

or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  the 

*i«|Uoj  of  the  ancients,  whose 

F|  I'ndid  (lowers,  of  a  full  rose 

colour,  are  embosomed  in  large 

peltate  leaves  of  the  tenderest 

green,  and  which,  as  well  as 

the  flower-stalk,  rise  considu;- 

ably   above   the   surface,   not 

floating  like  the  water-lilies  of 

our  country.     Sola,  too,  is  an 

aquatic  plant,  of  which  an  in- 

teresting  account  is  given  by 

General  Hardwicke,  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Miscellany.    "It  has 

very  often  interested  me,  and 

gratified  my  curiosity,"  says 

that  gentleman,  to  "  remark  to  ^""^  ^ean  of  louii. 

how  many  useful  purposes  the  Sola  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  Indio.  It  is  the  jEschyno- 
mene  paludosa  of  Roxburgh.  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal,  and  on 
the  borders  ofjeels,  or  extensive  lakes,  in  every  province  between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  of  straggling  low  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  stem.  It  is  brought  to  the  Calcutta  bazaars  in  great  quantities  in  a 
green  state ;  and  the  thickest  stems  are  cut  into  laminoj,  from  which  the  natives  form  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  various  fancy  ornaments  to  decorate  their  Sihrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  The 
Indians  make  hats  of  it,  by  cementing  together  as  many  layers  as  will  produce  the  requisite 
fhickness :  in  tliis  way,  any  kind  of  shape  may  be  formed ;  and  when  covered  with  silk  oi 
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Moth,  the  hats  are  Btrong,  and  inconceivably  light  It  is  an  article  of  great  use  to  iiahonnen; 
it  forms  floats  of  the  best  description  to  their  extensive  nets.  The  slender  stems  of  the  plant! 
are  bundled  into  fascines  about  three  feet  long ;  and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arms  does 
evory  fisherman  go  out  to  his  daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  he  proceeds 
to  work  without  a  boat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  waters  and  most  extensive  lakes,  sup* 
ported  by  this  buoyant  Ivgot.  I  must  not  forget  to  give  you  the  native  name  of  the  plant, 
'vhich  in  Bengalee  is  Shola,  commonly  pronounced  ^la.  Dr.  Roxburgh  considered  the  plant 
18  annual,  I  believe.  The  foliage,  and  other  jparts  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  wanting,  die 
down  to  the  roots ;  but  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  stems  remain,  and  branch  out  afresh  in 
the  proper  season." 
liuBtly,  we  shall  mention,  among  the  grandest  features  of  Indian  scenery,  the  Palms, 

those  princes  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  which  ad< 
minister  to  so  many  of  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
the  natives,  and  which  are  not  confined  to  the  hottest 

C  of  the  country ;  for  one  species,  the  Chamterops 
iana  of  Wallich's  Plantee  Asiatiae  Rarioret, 
was  found  by  that  famous  botanist  in  the  valley  cf 
Nepal,  in  lat  28°  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  coast  of 
India  abounds  with  the  Cocoa-nut  (Cocos  niicifera) 
{Jig.  610.),  of  which  the  Hindoos  celebrate  865  usee 
that  they  derive  from  it.  Far  superior  to  this,  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  wUl 
shelter  twelve  men,  is  the  Palmvra  Palm  (^Borattut 
,1iabell\formit)  {fig.  611.),  which  sometimes  attains 
to  100  feet,  while  its  trunk  yields  abundantly  the 
Toddy  or  Palm  wine.  The  Caryota  urens,  in  the 
diameter  of  its  stem,  which  is  three  feet ;  and  the 
Betel  nut  {Areca  Catechu),  in  the  gracefiilness  <^ 
its  trunk  and  foliage,  also  excel  the  cocoa-nut  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  eaten  with  the  pungent  leaf  of 
the  Betel  pepper  already  mentioned,  whence  arises 
its  appellation  of  Betel-nut  Palm.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  a  dwarf  palm,  under  the  name  of  Phoenix 
forinifero,  which  yields  a  farinaceous  substance  in 
the  heart  of  the  stem  or  cabbage,  similar  to  the  Sago 
of  the  shops.  This  latter  substance  is  the  product  it  would  appear,  of  two  plants,  the  Sagus 
iarinifera  (Jig.  612.),  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Cycas  revoluta,  a  Chinese 
and  Japanese  plant 
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Himalayah,  and  the  goxUhem  boundary  of  TTiibet,* — The  chain  of  the  Himalayah  moun 
tarns,  an  immense  barrier  which  divides  the  population,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  and  tfio 
climate  of  the  Cast  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  begins,  easterly,  not  far  from  the  river  Brah- 
inapoutra,  about  lat  28°,  and  extends  in  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as  the  Indus,  lat  35" 
In  tlie  south  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains  of  Nepal ;  to  the  north,  it  is  nearly  on  a  leve 
with  the  high  ground  of  Thibet     The  highest  known  nriounUiins  belong  to  this  chain ;  they 

•  Extracted  from  tha  OitgrapUt  £i)(anif««  nf  M.  Mirbel,  in  the  14tb  volume  of  the  Mimoiru  du  Muim 
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iceneiy,  the  Palms, 


Mtmeiret  iu  Mutmi 


ore  situated  between  the  28th  and  32d  parallels.  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  deduced  tiie  following 
elevations  from  the  observations  of  Captain  Blake ;  viz.,  the  Peak  of  Chandragriri,  21,035 
feet;  that  of  Swetagar,  25,261  feet;  that  of  Dhawalagiri,  28,015  feet;  this  latter  peak  ex- 
ceeding Chimborazo  by  6000  feet.  Eraser  estimates  t^e  height  at  which  the  snow  becomes 
perpetual  on  the  Himalayah  mountains  at  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet ;  an  elevation  which 
IB  surprising  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  nine  degrees  from  the  tropics,  but  which  may  be 
explain)  u  'y  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  Asiatic  regioa  While  large  sheltering  chains 
of  mountuns,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  equator,  and  rising  like  steps,  one  above 
anotlier,  from  the  north  of  Siberia  to  Nepal,  break  and  arrest  the  currents  of  cold  air  which 
descend  from  the  hyperborean  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  warm  breezes  from  the  vast 
plains  of  Hindostan  sweep  gently  upward  on  the  easy  slopes  of  the  Himalayah  mountains, 
and  reach  the  higher  regions  without  intermixture  or  contact  with  the  northern  atmosphere ; 
thus  causing  th«  Himalayan  range  to  partake  of  the  equatorial  zone,  in  the  character  of  its 
climate  and  vegetation. 

The  lower  plains  of  Nepal  and  Boutan  differ  little  from  Hindostan  in  their  vegetation. 
Warmth  and  constant  moisture  keep  up  a  sempiternal  verdure ;  the  cultivated  spots  produce, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mango,  the  Orange,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Peach,  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  the  Walnut-tree,  the  &nana,  the  Bamboo,  &c.  The  Erythrina  monospcrma  and 
Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  common  trees  in  uncultivated  spots.  The  forests  of  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  are  composed  particularly  of  Shorea  robusto, 
mixed  with  Dalbergia,  Cedrela,  &c.  At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  the  Pinus 
longifolia  and  Mimosa  Catechu  grow.  At  this  height,  in  about  27°  17'  N.  lat,  Hamilton 
computes  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  +23°  3'.  In  proportion  as  the  ground  rises,  the 
species  of  plants  that  belong  tu  the  plains  of  Hindostan  become  rare,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  tlie  mountains  usurp  their  places.  The  vegetation  imperceptibly  assumes  the 
generic  character  of  the  productions  of  the  north,  while  it  still  presents  a  number  of  spejific 
types  that  arc  foreign  to  Britain.  The  Pine  Apple,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboo,  and  Rice  are  still 
cultivated  in  the  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  firom  3200  to  4400  feet :  but  beyond  6300  feet 
nothing  but  har!'<  "heat,  millet,  and  the  other  grain  of  northern  zones,  will  succeed.  The 
common  trees  .:r  >■.  es  of  Michelia,  Gordonia,  Fir  and  Pine  trees,  Podocarpus,  Chestnut, 
Oak,  Walnut,  J  .r-  :,  'ox,  &c. 

There  is  nev.  .i  .ut  frost  or  snow  in  Boutan,  except  on  the  high  mountains ;  but  at  Kat- 
mandu (lat.  27°  41'),  the  capital  of  Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  it  snows  every 
winter.  In  that  part  of  the  Himalayah  range  which  looks  towards  Hindostan,  and  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Thibet,  Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Salix  tetrasperma.  Birch,  &.c.  attain  a 
great  height,  when  not  arrested  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  precipitous  ledges,  and  the 
avalanches  of  snow.  At  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  upon  thc<je  peaks  which  shelter  the 
masses  of  perpetual  snow  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  take  their  rise.  Captain 
Hodgson  remarked  a  tree  of  the  family  of  the  Coniferie,  the  branches  of  which,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg,  swept  the  ground.  This  tree,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  Pine,  and  which  the 
Hindoos  call  Chandan,  is  perhaps  the  Abies  dumosa  of  Don,  which  in  that  country  holds  the 
place  which  Pinus  Pumila  does  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  British  mountains.  Hodgson 
(bund  the  Chandan  in  lat.  31°  to  32°,  on  the  peak  of  Chour,  and  on  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Kounawur,  which  arise  from  Thibet.  In  this  region,  at  a  pass  about  15,000  feet  high,  A. 
and  P.  Gerard  observed,  on  the  2d  of  October,  under  a  tent,  the  thermometer  indicating,  at 
noon,  +  10° ;  at  4  o'clock  it  was  zero,  and  the  following  morning  at  sunrise  the  tempera- 
ture was  8°  3'.  This  cannot  be  considered  cold,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  season, 
the  height,  and  the  latitude.  The  vine,  in  a  favourable  exposure,  produces  delicious  grapes 
at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  English.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  the  solar  radiation,  which  is  the  more  powerful  as  the  interven- 
ing stratum  of  air  is  less  thick  and  more  rarefied.  The  last  villages,  the  last  cnltivated 
fields,  are  at  13,000  feet:  and  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  large  Pine  forests.  At  this  ele- 
vation it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  harvest  pays  very  inadequately  for  the  labour  of 
cultivation :  it  consists  of  some  of  the  Cerealia,  Beet  root,  Millet,  &c.  A  thousand  feet 
higher  up,  some  clumps  of  Fir,  Birch,  Gooseberry  bushes,  Rhododendron,  Vaccinium,  &c. 
may  yet  be  seen.  Then  come  the  small  woody  or  herbaceous  flowering  plants  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  nttain  to  the  borders  of  perpetual 
Biiow.  The  last  expiring  efforts  of  vegetation  here  are  scarcely  different  from  what  m  pre- 
sented by  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  of  Caucasus,  the  Carpathian  and  Swiss  A!ps,  the 
Pyrenees,  &c.,  nor  from  the  productions  of  the  extreme  northern  regions,  and  the  antarctic 
districts  that  ore  divided  from  Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  larger  nutural 
floras,  however  decidedly  pronounced  their  distinguishing  characters  mav  be,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  a  favourable  eljm.nte-,  they  display  all  their  riclincss  anc!  variety  of  form, 
are  insensibly  ii»duced,  by  the  effect  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  annual  temperature,  to  a 
small  number  of  families  and  of  genera,  whoso  specific  types  arc,  everywhere,  if  not  the 
•ame,  yet  so  much  alike,  tlwt  botanists  tlicmselvcs  are  oflen  tempted  to  confound  them. 

The  aspect  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet  is  wild  and  melancholy.    High  plains, 
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bounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains,  surmounted  by  enormous  peaks  that  are  covered 
with  pcrpotual  snow,  oflen  present  the  traveller  with  !.othing  but  those  saline  incru8tati(Hu 
and  niotallic  substances  which  induce  an  almost  absolute  sterility.  No  large  venfetable  pn>- 
ductiuns  can  be  seen,  oaly  e  few  herbs  and  shrubs,  whose  stunted  gfrowth  denotes  the  con- 
genial nature  of  the  soil.  I:i  some  districts  the  land  is  rather  better,  and  is  either  coverd 
with  spontaneous  fbrcets  and  verdur  or  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  hands  of  man.  The 
winters  arc  long  and  severe ;  for  mree  whole  months,  the  inhabitants  are  immured  in  their 
villages  by  the  heavy  snows ;  and  the  summers  are  scorching,  the  sides  of  the  mountaini 
reflecting  back  the  sun's  rays  with  extreme  force.  In  valleys  that  are  about  9300  feet  high, 
suc'i  83  those  which  intersect  the  Himalayah  chain  and  the  Mount  of  Cailaj>  to  Uic  west,  Rice, 
Wheat,  Bar'^v.  Mulbcnies,  and  Opium  Poppies  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  some  exten- 
sive vineyan...  rivalling,  in  the  excellence,  size,  and  flavour  of  their  produce,  the  grapes  of 
Cabulistan.    Apricots,  Walnuts,  and  Apple  trees  grow  in  the  forests. 

There  arc  certainly  some  remarkable  discrepancies  between  t'lu  climau,  of  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Thibet.  The  former,  of  less  elevation,  and  nearer  the  tropics,  has, 
like  the  equatorial  zone,  its  periods  of  rain  and  drought ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  winter 
temperature  is  generally  lower  there  than  in  Kounawur,  though  the  cold  be  very  severe. 

The  Alps  of  Thibet,  like  those  of  Nepal  and  Boutan,  produce  Spruce,  Fir,  Juniper,  Oak, 
Hazel,  Alder,  Willow,  Birch,  Elder,  Horsechestnut,  Ash,  Ilex,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Rho- 
dodendron, Vaccinium,  &c. 

Himalayah  and  Thibet  bring  us  to  the  westc.u  fVontier  of  Chinti,  where  we  meet  with  the 
Transition  Zo;ie.  But  what  positive  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
country,  which  the  unalterable  manners,  and,  as  it  were,  the  very  instinct,  of  its  inhabitants 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  more  completely  than  could  be  effected  by  track- 
less seas,  howling  deserts,  or  mountains  of  greeter  elevation  arid  asperity  than  the  alps  of 
the  Himalayali  1 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  presents  a  vast  field  for  observation ;  and  although  many  parts  have 
iseen  explored  by  Europeans,  there  still  remain  entire  provinces  which  have  nover  yet  been 
visited  by  the  naturalist.  Pennant  brought  together  all  the  information  which  was  known 
in  his  time ;  but  the  revolutions  in  nomenclature,  which  more  enlarged  views  of  natural 
Bciencehavesinceoccasioned,  and  the  important  discoveries  since  made,  have  now  rendered 
the  "  Indian  Zoology"  of  little  service  to  the  modorn  naturalist  It  is  not  a  bare  list  of 
animals,  with  their  scientific  names,  that  is  now  wanted,  but  rather  information  on  the  geo- 
graphic range  and  the  natural  economy  of  each,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  they  respectively  inhabit.  The  publication  of  the  voluminous  materials,  col 
lected  by  General  Hardwicke,  during  a  long  residence  in  British  India,  will  materially  illus- 
trate these  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  brief  notices  on  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  Indian  zoology,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  as  tending  to  illustrate 
our  previous  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  Asiatic  animals  in  general. 

The  Quadrupeds  which  appear  to  characterise  more  particularly  the  regions  of  continental 
India  are  the  following.  They  are  arranged  under  those  divisions  of  the  peninsula  where 
naturalists  inform  us  they  are  chiefly  found : — 


1.  Hindutan  ftniraUy, 
G«M<1a  faicUU.    RandiiJ  GrnMt. 
Mui  giKiDtrut.    GigAn'ic  rat, 
Cercocebui  radiitm.    lUdiated  Monkey. 
Pipio  ^tneiliL.    TbumbliM  Baboon. 
Fatiio  tiij^r.    Black  Rabooo. 
Rhinocertit  iixHclia.    Indian  Rhinocerot. 
ntrofilui  pallialui.    Mfitlled  h^U 
Vnut  malajranus.    Malay  Heir. 
Uaw  UliUlia.    Thick-lipped  Bear. 
ManxuftJl  Mum^N.    Indiiii  Ichneumon. 
JVIonodon?  albi/roin.    White  friHlted  P. 
Jjen  uiatkua.    &'unin«.    AaUlic  Lioo. 
felit'litrii.    Ho;alTi|(er. 
Felia  venalici.   Maneleaa  Hunting  Leopard. 
Cerrui  porcinik    Brown  Stag. 


Rtphicerut  aculicornia.     SKarp'homed  Antt- 

lope, 
Antilopecer^icanra.    Cninnion  Antelopr. 
RaphiceniB  lubuUta,    An-1'hnrni.if  Aotelops. 
Gerbiltui  indicua.    Indian  (ierbil, 
Hyilrii  laaiculata.    Pencil-tailed  Porcupine. 
Ilyfttrii  niacroura.    Long-tailed  Indian  Porcu* 

pine, 
Tetraceiui  Chian  (//,  SmiM).    Cliican  Alt- 

telnpe, 
Tetracenia  -luadricoruii.     Fourhomed  Ante> 

lo|ie. 
Namorhjdua  Duvaucelii  (//,  SmifA).    Duvui- 

cell',  Aotelonc. 
hot  fjbalui.    roniman  Buffalo. 
Bo-  Jauruf.    Gaur  Buffalo. 
E  .Gaveiu.    Gayal  Buffalo. 


a.  Bmft. 
Ceroecbtu  cynoaunii.    The  MalbroucL 
Nycticebua  bengalrnsic.    Slow  Lemur. 
Nyctinomui  benga'iinata.    Bengal  Bat. 
FterapiM  nurginatua.    JSordereid  Bat 
OerMlm  Bondar.    Bondar  Genotl. 
Viver.i  prebenallia.    Preheuille  Vlfcrra. 
Mania  maaicaudab.   Sbort-ialled  Muk 
Cervuf  blppelaphufc    Gf*at  Ruaw. 
Cerrui  Arialotdii.    Black  Slag. 

3.  PondicMrry^ 
Fteropm  Lnchenaultif.    Spotted  Bat 
Sorei  Indicitt.    Indian  Bhreiir. 
Lutn  Nair.    PouliehtTty  Otter. 
VWem  Typuf.    Common  ViT^m. 
Mui  indicui,    Indian  Rtt. 
Mua  FerchaL    Fcrchal  RiL 


From  the  foregoing  list,  it  would  appear  that  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  species,  arc  very  small ;  and  that  this  fact  tends  to  invalidate  the  position,  previ- 
ously advanced,  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Asiatic  India,  when  compared  with  America, 
appears  to  be  the  abundance  of  its  ferocious  quadrupeds.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  numerical  quantities  must  be  taken  into  the  account;  for  it  is  ^uite  immaterial  'j  the 
question,  whether  that  abundance  is  occasioned  by  number  or  by  species.  To  illustrate  this 
nrther,  we  may  state,  that  during  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  traversing  the  forests  of 
Brazil,with  the  sole  view  of  investigating  its  productions,  we  never  once  saw,  or  procured,  a 


ferocious  animal :  so  thiulv  do  they  appear  scattered  in  that  empire,  or,  at  ieast,  over  sucn 
provinces  as  we  visited.  Now,  the  Tigers  of  India  are  well  known  to  be  so  numerous,  Ihtt 
It  ii  impoMible  to  enter  the  woods  or  jungles  without  seeing  the  print  of  their  feet,  or  incurring 
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the  danger  of  their  attack.  Even  the  common  people  employed  in  agriculture  are  frequently 
alarmeo  by  their  appearance,  and  fkll  a  prey  to  their  ferocity,  close  to  human  habitations ; 
neither  can  t'***  abundance  of  these  terrific  animals  be  traced  to  a  thinness  of  population,  m 
respect  to  <.  '^'c  i  the  Irt^erior  of  Brazil  b  much  more  deficient  If  the  accounts  of  Oriental 
travellert'  arM  to  be  relied  upon,  the  proportion  of  population  between  the  two  regions  may 
be  no  grea;.er  then  one  to  five.    The  "next  neighbour"  to  a  Brazilian  of  the  interior  fre- 

Juently  resides  at  a  distance  of  tliirty  miles,  and  often  of  a  two  days*  journey,  particularly  in 
lie  central  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  or  the  "  Great  Wood." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  following  quadrupeds  will  be  interesting  or  instructive : — the  Rhi- 
noceros, the  Tiger,  the  Ichneumon,  and  the  Antelope. 
The  Indian  one-homed  Rhinoceros  of  the  continent  (Jig-  ^13.)  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 

islands.  Thicker  and  more  unwieldy  tor 
his  size  than  the  Elephant,  he  exhibits  in 
confinement  much  of  the  singular  sagacity 
observed  in  that  gigantic  animal.  A  young 
one  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  whicli  was 
lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced  many  such 
habits.  He  smelt  at  every  thing,  and  seem- 
ed to  prefer  sweet  fhiits,  and  even  sugar 
itself,  to  any  other  food.  Like  the  elephant 
he  collected  and  held  every  thing  intended 
for  his  mouth  with  the  moveable  upiier  lip ; 
and  when  he  ate  hay,  he  formed  it  ni'st  into 
little  bundles,  which  he  placed  between  his 
teeth  by  means  of  his  tongue.  The  nature 
of  its  hide  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
olr  .writers.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  tuberculous  grayish  skin,  nearly 
nakeJ,  and  disposed  in  irregular  folds,  under  which  '.t  was  flesh-coloured :  over  this,  particu- 
larly on  the  tail  and  ears,  were  scattered  a  few  stiff  thick  hairs.  But  it  is  in  a  wild  state 
only  that  the  bodily  powers  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  estimated :  and  these  are  frequently 
displayed  in  a  surprising  degree.  A  few  years  igo,  as  Major  Smith  relates,  a  hunting  party 
of  Europeans,  with  their  native  attendants  and  elephants,  met  with  a  herd  of  seven ;  appa- 
rently led  by  one,  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  Tiiis  boldly  charged  the  hunters. 
The  leading  elephants,  instead  of  using  their  tusks  as  weapons,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  received  the  thrust  of  the  Rhinoceros's  horn  oa  the  posteriors :  the  blow  brought  them 
and  their  riders  to  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  they  risen  than  it  was  repeated,  and  in  this 
manner  did  the  contest  continue,  until  four  of  thf?  seven  were  shot,  when  the  rest  retreated. 
Th  »  anecdote  shows  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Rhinoceros,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
ac*  ve  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant;  but  this  is  only  exerted 
self-defence.  The  Rhinoc(?ros  derives  all  his  ibod  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
]uiet  and  peaceable  if  left  to  himself. 
The  Bengal  or  Rryal  Tiger  (Jiff,  614.)  is  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  tlie  Indian  islands. 

Equal  in  size  to  the  Lion,  though  generally  inferior 
in  strength,  it  wants  not  courage  or  ferocity  to 
attack  the  king  of  beasts ;  a  temerity  which  gene- 
rally proves  fiital.  Ferocity  cannot  be  more  horridly 
developed  than  in  the  Tiger :  it  may,  indeed,  be 
termed  a  sanguivorous  animal,  for  it  will  suck  the 
blood  of  its  victim  previously  to  eating  it,  and  will 
seize  on  any  other  that  mpy  come  in  sight;  treating 
it  in  the  same  way.  Its  horrid  avidity  is  such,  that, 
while  so  engaged,  it  will  almost  bury  its  head  and 
face  in  the  reeking  carcase  of  its  prey.  According 
to  Marsden,  the  tigers  in  Sumatra  are  so  abundant, 
that  whole  villages  are  sometimes  depopulated  by 
them.  Yet,  from  a  superstitious  prejudice,  it  13 
with  difficulty  the  natives  are  prevailed  upon,  even 
by  large  rewards,  to  uso  means  for  their  destruction,  until  revenge  for  some  loss  in  their  own 
mmily  bursts  the  shackles  of  fanaticism  under  which  they  habitually  sink. 

The  Indian  Ichneumon  has  some  resemblance  to  the  weasel,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Matiffomte.  Its  total  length,  with  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet.  It  feeds  entirely  upon  small 
animals,  particularly  birds,  and,  for  its  size,  appears  as  voracious  as  the  tiger.  Although 
capable  of  being  tamed,  and  even  taking  pleasure  in  the  eareisses  of  its  master,  it  becomes 
oxtremely  ferocious  at  sight  of  those  little  animals  which  constitute  its  prey.  If  within 
reach  of  a  biro,  it  will  spring  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  the  eye  cannot  follow,  seize  ita 
victim,  break  its  head,  and  then  devour  it  with  the  utmost  voracity.  This  animal  lives  'a 
boles,  or  in  burrows,  near  habitations. 
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Four-Homed  Antalope. 


The  four-homed  Antelopos  (/f.  615.)  (for  there  are  prohnbly  two  species)  are  peculiai 

to  India.  That  which  is  named  Chickara  inhabits  the  forcstji 
and  hilly  tracts  along  the  western  provinces  ol"  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  It  v  delicate-shaped,  wild,  ond  agile  little 
creature,  nieasuri..„  about  twenty  inches  and  a  half  high  from 
the  shoulders.  Its  general  colour  is  bright  bay  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  form  of  the  horna  is  simple;  thn 
largest  pair  being  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  Birds,  as  we  before  observed,  are  numerous ;  but,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  there  are  few 
which  demand,  in  this  place,  a  particular  description.    The 
Peacock  is  the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology.    The  Jungle 
Cock  {Jig.  616.)  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  peninsula,  but  is  replaced,  in  the  islands, 
Q%Q  by  other  species :  it  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  that  domes- 

■*^  ticated  in  Europe.    The  Oriental  Pigeons  vie  with  the  Parrots 

in  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness,  of  tlieir  tints.  There  are  no  less 
than  twenty-one  species  described  as  inhabiting  the  continents 
of  India,  anu  eleven  more  are  peculiar  to  China,  Molucca,  and 
the  islands.  It  is  singular  that  this  family,  in  point  of  species, 
is  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions ;  twenty-four  being  described  as  American,  and  thirty-one 
as  Asiatic:  most  of  the  latter  havs  the  ground  colour  of  their 

flumage  bright  green,  and  principally  belong  to  the  genus 
'lilonopus  Swains.  The  gigantic  Cranes  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  such  smaller  birds  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  whole. 
The  Peacock  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
about  the  time  of  Alexander,  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  superb  bird  in  creation,  although 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  form  takes  something  from  that  admiration  which  it  would 
otherwise  excite.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  where  it  grows  to  a  much  larger  Siz"  than  with  us.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
shy  bird ;  and  domesticated  individuals  are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  the  following  very  curious  mode  of  catching  these  birds.  A 
kind  of  banner  is  prepared,  lighted  by  candles,  and  ornamented  with  painted  figures  of  Pea- 
cocks. This  is  carried,  during  the  night,  and  held  up  to  such  trees  as  are  known  to  be  their 
roosting-places.  The  birds,  dazzled  by  the  light,  and  deceived  by  the  figures,  repeatedly 
stretch  out  their  necks,  till  they  become  entangled  in  a  noose,  fixed  on  the  banner :  the  fowler 
then  draws  the  cord,  and  secures  his  game. 

The  domesticated  animals  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  Asiatic  Elephant,  long  con- 
founded with  that  of  Africa,  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  much  smaller  ears.  Its  services 
appear  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a  good  horse  is  to  an  English 
fox-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  far  counteracted  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elephants 
are  employed  to  catch  and  decoy  their  wild  brethren.  The  Oxen  are  all  of  the  humped 
breed ;  and  the  BuflSilo  is  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Asiatic  Sheep,  in  general, 
observes  Major  Smith,  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  races  as  are  found  in  Africa. 
There  is,  however,  another  breed  in  India,  rather  high  on  the  legs,  with  moderate  curved 
horns,  and  a  collar  of  hair  reaching  to  tlic  shoulders;  the  tail  is  more  hairy  than  the  body, 
and  reaches  below  the  houghs :  this  variety  is  also  found  in  China. 
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The  name  of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  Western  world,  not  only  as  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  products,  but  as  an  early  seat  and  fountain  of  civilisation  and  philosophy. 
Whatever  literary  talent  or  application,  however,  the  Hindoos  might  possess,  none  of  it  was 
turned  to  history;  of  which  only  some  faint  traces  appear,  amid  the  most  extravagant  fables. 
The  first  authentic  notice  is  afforded  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander ;  but  that  event,  so  cele- 
brated in  Greek  history,  was  a  mere  partial  inroad,  producing  no  lasting  effects.  Yet  tlie 
narratives  of  this  expedition  are  precious,  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  the  Hindoos  were  then 
precisely  the  same  people  as  now ;  divided  into  castes,  addicted  to  ascetic  superstition,  reli- 
gious suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does  not  appear  that  India  was  then  the  sent  of 
any  extensive  empire ;  but  it  was  divided  among  a  number  of  smaller  states.  The  expedit  on 
af  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  great  en 
pire,  of  which  the  capital  was  Palibothra,  on  the  Ganges ;  but  the  histories  neither  of  tiio 
East  nor  of  the  West  convey  any  details  of  the  dynasty  v/lsich  reigned  in  that  inighiy 
metropolis.  The  interposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of  the  Parthians  cut  off  all  comma 
nication  between  Rome  and  India,  though  one  embassy  from  the  latter  country  is  said  ti 
have  reached  the  court  of  Augustus. 
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The  Mahometan  conquest  by  the  Gaznevide  dynasty  formed  the  era  at  which  a  regular 
series  of  authentic  history  commences  for  India.  The  bold  and  rough  population  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Afglianistan  enabled  Mahmoud  the  Great  to  unite  all  the  west  o^  India, 
with  Khorasan  and  great  part  of  Tartary,  into  one  empire.  Hia  dynasty,  indeed,  was  But>> 
verted  by  that  of  Gnori,  which  was  followed  by  the  long  series  of  the  Patau  emperors.  In 
1808  they  were  vanquished  by  Timour ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  century  afterwards  that 
Baber  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  extended  under  Akbar  and  Aurengzebe,  displayed 
a  power  and  splendour  scarcely  equalled  by  any  monarchy  even  of  As*  Along  with 
Afghanistan,  it  included  nearly  the  whole  of  liindostan,  except  some  ob  <e  corners  and 
mountain  districts;  and  even  all  these,  more  or  less,  owned  its  supremai^.  The  sway  of 
Aurengzebe  extended  probably  over  80,000,000  souls,  while  his  treasure  was  estimated 
at  32,000,000^;  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  nearly  triple  the  same  anount  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  empire  of  Aurengzebe  was  soon  undermined  by  disput3d  succession  and  effeminate 
habits  among  his  descendants;  it  was  shaken  by  the  rise  of  tho  Mahratta  power,  and  in 
1738  it  was  overthrown  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  Nadir  carried  off  all  the 
treasures  of  Delhi,  estimated  by  the  lowest  computation  at  70,000,000/.  sterling.  Yet  he 
returned  to  Persia,  leaving  to  the  Mogul  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Indus;  but  from  that 
moment  the  Mogul  empire  remained  the  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  All  the  tribes 
which,  during  its  day  oi  power,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  now  descended  to  dispute 
its  finest  provinces ;  even  private  adventurers  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns.  Among 
those  tribes  were  pre-eminent  the  Mahrattas,  who,  from  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  the 
head  of  the  western  Ghauts,  had  already  over-run  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  now  pene- 
trated to  the  imperial  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  while,  in  the  south,  Hyder  All  erected 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore.  A  shadow  of  the  Mogul  name  was  preserved  only  by 
the  policy  of  rivd  chiefs,  endeavouring  each  to  draw  round  himself  the  reverence  which 
that  name  still  commanded.  A  new  power  appeared  in  the  field.  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entered  India,  and  completely  defeated  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  great  battle  of  Panniput.  But  v.  hile  these  chiefs  contended  thus  fiercely  for  empire, 
a  new  power  was  rising,  beneath  which  they  were  all  destined  to  bend. 

The  European  powers,  in  exploring  through  many  dangers  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  made  it  tlieir  first  object  to  gain  access  to  the  splendid  commerce  of  which 
India  had  always  been  the  theatre.    To  carry  it  on  with  security,  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  violence  and  extortion  of  the  native  powers,  fortified  factories  were  perhaps  in- 
dispensable.  This  step,  once  made,  soon  led  to  further  acquisitions.    The  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  began  a  career  of  conquest,  and  founded,  at  Croa,  a  species  of  kingdom,  which, 
however,  fell  soon  into  decay.     Tlie  other  nations  long  confined  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuits.    The  vast  commerce  of  England  was  protected,  in  Bengal  by  Fort  William,  in  the 
Carnatic  by  Fort  George,  and  in  the  West  by  Bombay,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette ;  while  the 
French  fixed  the  chief  6„at  of  their  power  at  Pondicherry.    The  triumphant  war  of  1756 
gave  to  Engltoid  a  decided  pie-eminence  in  India  over  the  other  European  powers.    About 
the  same  time  she  begar.  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in  Hindoston.    Her  first  enter- 
prises were  on  the  side  o''  the  Carnatic ;  but  there  she  was  long  held  in  check  by  the  vigour 
and  power  of  Hyder  Ali.    In  Bengal  her  military  career  open^  under  the  darkest  auspices. 
Surajah  Doulah,  the  soubah,  invested  Fort  William  with  a  large  aimy,  and,  having  forced 
it  to  surrender,  threw  the  small  garrison  into  that  horrid  dungeon,  named  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.    Soon  after,  however.  Lord  Clive  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement,  and,  having  taken  the  field,  proved,  in  the  battle  of  Plaasy,  how 
superior  a  small  body  of  English  were  to  the  undisciplined  numbers  of  the  East.  The  soubah 
was  deposed,  put  to  death,  end  succeeded  by  his  general.  Hear  .'  ^St,  who  was  destined  to 
rule  altogether  as  tlie  vassal  of  the  English  East  India  Company.    Not  being  found  But- 
ficiently  compliant  with  the  tenure,  he  was  superseded,  as  were  others  in  succession,  until 
1765,  when  the  Company  assumed* to  itself,  under  a  nominal  inference  to  the  Mogul,  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  At  the  same  tin.e  the  victories  gained  over 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  extended  the  virtuid  doiTtinion  of  Britain  neavly  to  the  Jumna.     Mean- 
time the  Carnatic  was  a  scene  of  the  most  bliody  and  obstinate  struggles,  especially  with 
Hyder,  by  whom  the  British  dominion  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
Being  threatoneJ,  howevei,  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  vigorously  presset  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
that  chieflain  at  length  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.    His  son,  Tippoo,  though  brave,  did 
not  inherit  the  policy  or  experience  of  his  father ;  and,  after  two  olitinate  wars,  bis  career 
was  terminated  in  1799 :  Seringapatam  was  taken,  himself  killed.  Iiis  kingdom  appropriated 
by  Britain  in  full  sovereignty,  or  divided  among  her  vassals.     Sjch  vast  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, placed  that  country  in  open  rivalry  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power,  now  completely 
pre-eminent  above  that  of  the  Mogul,  extended  over  all  the  centmi  provinces.    In  1803, 
while  the  Marquess  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  war 
The  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  campaign  formed  by  that  statesman,  seconded  by 
the  military  talents  uf  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  on  the  field  of  Assaye,  aoo* 
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Bpicuotislv  displayed  thoae  talents  which  afterwards  made  him  the  first  captain  of  the  age, 
completely  broke  the  power  of  that  ibrmidablc  confederacy.  The  Peishwa,  its  nominal  head, 
was  indeed  rep'acud  in  his  supremacy  over  the  military  chiefs  who  had  assumed  independent 
power;  but  on  auxiliary  force  stationed  at  Poonah,  his  capital,  ensured  the  administration  of 
every  thing  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  The  British,  afler  making 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  the  last  representative  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  took  into  their  im^ 
mediate  sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  once  proud  capitals  of  India ;  and  there  remained 
only  in  the  northern  and  western  extremities  a  few  states  who  were  not  their  subjects,  allies, 
or  tributaries.  In  1817,  a  new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  the  Pindarees,  a  rude 
lawless  tribe,  harboured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Though  attempting  only 
a  flying  and  predatory  warfare,  thejr  spread  so  wide,  and  caused  such  desolation,  that  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  conceived  their  suppression  to  be  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of 
India.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the  great  Mahratta  chief 
Holkar,  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  on  which  the  contest 
assumed  a  very  formidable  character.  The  Peishwa  was  at  length  vanquished,  and  obliged 
to  retire  upon  an  annual  stipend  of  100,000/. ;  while  the  other  two  chiefs  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  entire  vassalage,  and  the  British  sway  over  Hindostan  was  more  firmly  established 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  still  further  extended  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re> 
sistance  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepal.  That  prince,  however,  though  humbled,  retained  his 
independence ;  and  his  territories,  with  those  of  the  Seiks,  in  the  west,  are  at  present  the 
only  parts  of  India  not  placed  completely  under  the  control  of  the  British. 

Sect.  IV.— Po/itiV-  !  Geography,  "  ' 

India  has,  for  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exercised  by 
foreign  military  potentates.  It  presente,  however,  many  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from 
a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  The  basis  of  its  population  still  consists  of  that  remarkable 
native  race  who,  durmg  a  subjection  for  thousands  of  years,  have  retained,  quite  unaltered, 
all  the  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve  in  full  force  that  earliest  form,  a 
village  constitution,  their  attachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger 
by  the  absence  of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  as  a 
political  association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territonr  from  which  the  inhabitants  draw 
their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
simple  one  of  cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals  who  hold  them  usually 
by  hereditarv  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fixed 
presents.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  potail,  or  head  man  of  the  village ;  the  police 
officers,  with  servants  under  them ;  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  understand  all  local 
rights  and  boundaries,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  superintendent 
of  watercourses ;  the  brahmin ;  the  astrologer ;  the  village  register ;  the  smith,  carpenter, 
poet,  musician,  dancing  girl.  So  deep  is  the  principle  of  this  association,  and  so  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  rights  connected  with  it,  that  it  has  remained  unaffected  by  all  the  storms  of 
revolution  which  have  passed  over  India.  Even  afler  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  of  a  successful  invading  army,  *'.ey  have  never  failed, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  to  seek  their  native  spot,  and  have  been  allowed,  without  contro- 
versy, to  resume  their  occupancy.  "  In&nt  potails,"  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  the 
second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigration,  have  in  many  cases  been  carried  at  the 
head  of  these  parties.  When  they  reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  every  field, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation  among 
themselves  or  government ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  progress,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  disturbed."  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  principle  of  union,  that  a  wise  ruler, 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  in  levying  a  revenue  or  demanding  services  of  any  kind,  has  found 
it  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the 
task  of  collection  and  apportionment.  In  rural  or  hilly  districts,  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  confided  to  a  class  of  officers  called  zemindars,  who  acquiring  by  degrees  an  hereditary 
tenure,  and  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent  came  to  be  viewed  as  proprie- 
tors burdened  with  a  high  land  tax.  Being  intrusted  at  the  same  time  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  and  having  a  force  under  them  for  tliat  purpose, 
they  became  in  a  manner  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district  Under  them  the  immediate  culti- 
Tators  were  the  ri/ots,  who,  either  by  original  right  or  long  established  usage,  held  the  lands, 
so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  tenure,  which  descended  nrom  father  to  son 
without  alteration. 

The  classes  now  enumerated  belong  all  to  the  Hindoo  population,  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  lO  move  unmolested  in  this  circle,  they  quietly  behold  all  the  high  places  occupied 
by  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests  the  power  of  the  sword. 
Thev  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a  country  or  nation  of  their  own,  and 
in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  interested ;  they  never  converse  on  such  subjects, 
and  can  scarcely  be  made  tc  ^^..iprehend  what  they  mean.  Their  only  political  bond  is  to 
a  chief  who  possesses  populor  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  and  promotion:  to  him 
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they  oftf.n  manifest,  siffnal  fidelity,  but  aro  strangera  to  every  other  public  feeling.  Des- 
potism is  not  only  established  by  long  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  the  very  habits  and  minde 
of  the  communitv.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a  tortile  region,  bor- 
dered by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  re|?fular  and  constant  subjection  to  a 
tanign  yoke. 

The  power,  as  we  have  seen,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindostan,  was  Maho- 
metan. The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  hand,  announcing  proscrip- 
tion and  desolation  against  all  who  should  profess  a  faith  opposite  to  their  own;  but  while 
by  these  unlawful  instruments  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and  centre  of  Asia,  in 
India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The  Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet 
and  passive,  but  immoveable  resistance.  The  conquerors,  finding  in  them  such  a  fixed 
determination  upon  this  point,  while  on  every  other  they  were  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their  own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  e.xccption  of  Au- 
rengzebe  and  Tippoo,  they  have  long  left  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolostcd  possession 
of  tneir  faith,  and  of  the  various  observances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  Hindostan ; 
but  in  this  number  we  suspect  that  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  have  been  included,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  provinces  on  the  western  frontier  that  they  enter  largely  into  the  mass 
of  population.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  themselves  as  cultivators,  or  in  tho 
fiibrics  of  the  country.  They  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  troops  maintained  by  tho  Great 
Mogul,  and  officers  employed  by  him,  who,  with  their  families  and  posterity,  swelled  gradu- 
ally into  a  numerous  people.  The  residence  o**  the  Mogul  was  rat'ier  a  great  moving  camp, 
than  a  fixed  metropolitan  city.  Delhi,  Agra,  or  any  other  places,  which  his  abode  caused  to 
rank  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  when  deserted  by  his  army  and  train,  suiik 
into  towns  of  secondary  magnitude.  The  great  lords  who  were  once  his  courtiers,  counsel- 
lors, and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  were  called  omrahs,  of  whom  there  were  four  prin- 
cipal. They  were  supported,  not  by  pay,  but  bj  certain  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them, 
of  which  they  drew  the  revenues.  The  provinces  were  governed  also  in  a  military  manner 
by  soubahs,  who,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercised  within  their  owii  limits  all  the 
authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  many  cases,  they  came  gradually  to  regard  those  territories  as 
belonging  to  them  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right;  and,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire, 

?ienly  erected  themselves  into  independent  rulers.  The  family  of  Hyder  was  Mahometan, 
hat  dynasty,  however,  and  almost  all  the  others,  have  been  crushed,  by  the  power  either 
of  Britain  or  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  other  sway  in  India.  The 
Mahometans  have  become  a  subject  race. 

In  contemplating  Hindostan,  as  it  now  exists,  the  yov/er  of  Britain  appears  entirely  pre- 
'jminant  This  absolute  -jway  of  an  island  comparfitively  so  small,  over  an  empire  of 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  situaied  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  accessible  only  by  so  vast  a 
circuit  of  ocean,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  tlie  world. 
Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost  universally  peaceable ;  and  the  presages  of  its 
short  continuance,  which  some  entertain,  ure  perhaps  chimerical.  We  have  already  observed 
that  profoundly  passive  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  so 
long  as  no  violence  is  done  to  their  faith,  and  their  ordinary  habits  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  subjection  very  little 
exceeds  30,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
Hindoo,  which  makes  it  easy  to  train  him  into  an  instrument  for  holding  his  own  country  in 
subjection.  He  has  scarcely  the  idea  of  a  country  to  fight  for.  "  The  Asiatic,"  says  Mr. 
Praser,  "  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whose  bread  he  eats,  his  cause  he  will  defend 
against  friends,  country,  and  family."  Accordingly,  the  sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded 
by  British  officers,  and  trained  after  the  European  manner)  are  found  nearly  as  efficient  as 
troops  entirely  British ;  and,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices, 
they  are  equally  faithful.  Their  number  amounts  to  181,517  men.  The  purely  Euroi>ean 
troqw  maintained  by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  8000,  but  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
are  always  en.ployed  in  India;  these  at  present  are  about  20,000.  The  Company  doubles 
the  pay  of  all  the  king's  troops  employed  within  their  territories.  These  forces  are  variously 
distributed  throughout  India;  for,  besides  defending  and  holding  in  subjection  the  territories 
immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  subsi- 
diary princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them.  The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the 
different  states  of  India  are  held  somewhat  varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  Deccan, 
tiie  king  of  Oide,  the  rajolis  of  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Holkar,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference, 
their  internal  adminifjtration,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  Tlie  Gwickwar  in 
Guzerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  friendly  allies  under  her 
protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  quite  independent;  but.  his  territories  are  so  enclosed 
by  those  of  the  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  movement,  he  can  scarcely  act,  unless 
under  the  dictation  of  tJhe  Company. 
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[Tbo  govcmmont  of  British  Iiulia  is  vetted  in  the  Court  of  Director!  of  tlio  Eait  Inditi 
Company,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Cummiiaioners,  conaiiting  of  several  of  tho  chief 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  commonly  called  tho  Board  of  Control.  Tho  country  is  divkijed 
into  the  tliree  Presidencies  of  Bonffal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.*  The  president  of  Bcnf^l  ia 
styled  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Tho  Governor-General  in  Council  in  empowered  to 
legislate  for  India,  under  certain  limitations,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  tlie  Bonn!  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  council  consists  of  four  members,  beside  tlio  ffo> 
vernor,  appointed  by  the  directors  with  the  royal  sanction.  The  business  of  the  executive 
is  divided  among  five  boanis:  viz.,  of  revenue;  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium;  of  trade;  of 
miliary  affairs;  and  of  medical  aflkirs.  Tho  other  Presidents  in  Council  iiossoss  the  sama 
authority  within  their  respoctivo  governments,  but  subject  in  all  matters  of  genorni  policv 
to  tiio  Governur.Gonoral,  who  has  thn  ]K)Wcr  of  declarinjif  war,  making  peace,  and  concluo- 
ing  treaties,  and,  as  captain  general,  may  lica<l  the  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  may  Bui;pend  the  governors  of  tho  other  presidencies,  and  sit  as  president 
in  Uieir  councils. 

The  British  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  tliree  bisliops  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chaplains. — Am.  Ed.] 

Amid  tho  general  conquest  and  subjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  tho  western  provinces 
alone  have  never  as  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  tliat  power.  The  state  with 
which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  SeikN,  or  Sikhs.    This  remarkable  peo- 

Sle  began  tlieir  career  as  a  roligioup  sect,  mlnpting  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and 
lahometan  creeds.  Their  habits  wcro  on^'tnnlly  mild,  abstracted,  and  almost  philosophic; 
but  persecution,  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel  death  iiillicted  on  two  of  tlieir  chiefs,  rouned 
their  fury,  and  converted  tliem  into  a  race  of  savage  and  desperate  warriors.  While  the 
Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  th'y  could  only  avenge  their  wrongs  by 
hasty  and  stolen  ravages;  atlor  which  they  miught  tiio  recesses  of  the  northern  mountaiirS. 
On  tho  dissolution  of  tlio  great  empire,  they  showed  tliemselvcs  capable  of  resisting  onv 
of  the  native  armies,  and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  tho  hardy  troops  of  the  king  of  CabuL 
They  possess  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Lahore,  or  tlio  Punjab,  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  tho  five  great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  watera  of  the  Himalayah; 
they  also  possess  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Their  government  forma 
a  species  of  theocracy,  undor  a  body  of  chiefs  uniting  tho  heterogeneous  characters  of 
priests,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  Of  these  a  grand  national  council  is  held  at  AmriLsir,  \hi 
sacred  city  of  tho  Seiks,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  the 
national  affairs  arc  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  plan  of  operations  suited  to  tho  emer- 
gency is  formed.  Disunion  has  prevailed  among  these  chiefs,  but  they  are  now  united 
under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Runicct  Sing,  who  has  also  conquered  Cashmere  and  a 
great  pert  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  including  Peshawer,  lately  its  capital.  Ho  hrs  fixed 
his  residence  at  Lahore,  and  maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  infantry  equipped  in 
the  European  manner,  and  disciplined  by  Frencti  officers,  though  they  are  led  into  the  field 
by  tho  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  also  respectable,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  a  large  treasure. 

Moultan,  composing  tlie  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territorici  along  tho 
Indus,  including  Sindo,  its  delta,  is  governed  by  chiefs  formerly  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Cabul ;  but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is  separated  from  Giizerat,  and 
tho  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hindost^.n,  by  a  vast  tract  of  desert.  Yielding,  however, 
some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports  a  certain  population,  and  is  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  rude  chieftains,  or  petty  princes,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to  Aurcngzebe 
only  a  slight  form  of  submission.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  contests 
with  each  other;  but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  tliem  in  the  possession  of 
theso  dreary  wastes. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made,  in  a  recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Company  :— 

Preddeney  of  Rental 880,319  «»,7I0,071 

Madras 141,<I23J  l^,3«8,.'i^'5 

Bombay 30,438i  6,251,540 

421,673»  l!),')70,15-2 


There  are,  besides,  8.5,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5.550  in  Bombay,  the  population 
>f  which  has  not  been  ascertained;  but,  as  they  consist  of  rudo  districts  situated  on  the 
Upper  Nerbuddtth  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  is  probably  not  extensive;  and 
British  India  will  not  much  exceed  00,000,(XX).    Mr.  Hamilton  has  formed,  apparently  with 
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a  bisliops  of  Calcutta, 


bnt  by  an  act  of  183ft 
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mnio  care,  an  ostimato  of  tho  population  of  tho  Bubjoct  and  independent  statci.    The  fol< 
jowiaa  come  under  the  fint  head  :— 

,    .   '      t      f  :-  •                Iquart  MtlM.  PnputaliMI. 

The  \ir,iim • •' IW.WN) 1U,(MI0,(K10 

Tho  KiiiRoroiiitii sn,(NN) xm)fm 

Ylin  Rajoll  nf  NilKlHMir 7V,UU0 n.lNlU.llOl) 

V  '  of  MyMire 97,0OU :i,(NMI,U<lll 

oruuttara I4,(iui t.rMf,m) 

TlieGwIekwnr IH.imil if*»i.im 

TrovancureandCochlu H.OOO I.WJIMNIU 

HaJiiuotond  varluui  minor  prliic)palUi«t S83,UU0 Itl.SOU.lWU 


it 
4A.ono,(m 


To  this  list  inuBt  be  added  tho  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  royal  colony,  and  contains,  on 
24,0()0  squaro  miles,  nearly  I,UOO,(KII)  inhabitants;  inakin^f  tho  |;rand  total  of  Dritiah  Indii* 
above  1,()(X),()00  square  tnilos,  with  a  population  of  131,000,000  souls. 

The  states  that  still  remain  independent  of  Britain  are  thus  estimated : — 
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8qiar>  Mlln.  rniHihllim. 

Belndia 40,000 4,(iO(),()IIO 

TlioBolkiCliahora  Rajah) fW.CiOO n.OUO.OUO 

Nopal -13.000 '.>,0«IO,(N)U 

Caihnisra  and  otlwr  diitricU  tiibject  tu  the  Bcllu 10,000 1  ,aoo,(XXI 

Blndo S4,0UO 1.000,000 


n.M.j. 


11,000,000 


It  is  painftil  to  reflect  thot  the  sway  of  Britain,  which  has  extended  so  widely  over  Hin- 
dostan,  was  in  tho  first  instance  decidedly  ir.jurious.  The  observation  applies  peculiarly  tt) 
Bengal,  which  had  previously  attained  a  most  flourishinigr  state,  under  tho  beneficent  odmi* 
nistration  of  Alivcrdi  Khan.  The  military  adventurers,  by  whom  chiefly  afiiiirs  were  at  first 
administered,  aimed  directly  to  fulfil  the  boundless  expectations  entertained  by  the  Company 
flom  the  possession  of  an  empire  so  filmed  for  wealth,  and  to  return  laden  with  riches  to  their 
native  country.  Every  mode  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  extortion  was  therefore  praciised. 
A  larger  revenue  was  raised  from  the  country  than  it  had  paid  to  the  Mogul  in  its  greatest 
prosperity.  During  that  dreadful  fiimine  in  1770,  when  a  third  of  tho  inhabitants  arc  sup- 
pcml  to  have  perished,  and  multitudes  of  the  cultivators  fled  into  other  districts,  the  revenue 
was  still  forcibly  maintained  at  its  former  standard  by  heavy  surcharges  on  those  who  re- 
mained. Under  this  system,  the  finest  country  in  tlio  world  was  in  danger  of  being  rapidly 
reduced  to  a  desert;  and  largo  tracts,  formerly  covered  with  waving  harvests,  were  con- 
verted into  jungle,  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  The  breaking  up  of  the  native  authorities, 
without  any  cflective  substitute,  gave  a  dreadful  extension  to  the  system  of  decmty ;  a  spe- 
cies of  robbery,  unknown  at  least  in  tho  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  carried  on 
gomewhat  afler  the  manner  of  the  predatory  tribes,  who  infest  tho  neighbouring  refrions,  on 
a  great  scale,  and  by  persons  who  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  it,  either  in  their  own 
estimation  or  that  of  others.  They  exercise  this  propensity  to  plunder,  not  on  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  but  in  distant  forays,  in  which  they  surprise  villages  during  the  night,  and 
employ  the  moat  dreadful  torture?  to  procure  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Company  to  observe,  that  they  oppear  from  the  first  to  have  cast  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  distressed  i^tate  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Several  expedients  were 
tried  without  success,  till,  in  1784,  liord  Comwallis  went  out  with  full  powers,  and  the  found- 
ation was  at  length  laid  of  an  ameliorated  system.  The  leading  arrangements  were : — A 
settlement  of  the  landed  property  was  made,  first  for  ten  years,  but  afterwards  rendered  per- 
petual ;  upon  payment  of  which,  tho  zemindars  were  invested  with  the  absolute  property  of 
the  lands,  having  under  them  the  ryots,  who,  on  payment  of  a  fixf'd  rent,  were  also  to  main- 
tain their  tenures.  To  secure  tliis  property  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  it  was  ren- 
dered unlawfiil  for  any  European  to  possess  land  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  civil  and 
criminal  courts  on  the  British  model,  and  administered  by  British  judges,  were  established ; 
the  former  in  every  town,  with  an  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  at  the  cities  of  Calcutta, 
Dacca,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabod,  and  a  final  resort  to  a  supreme  tribunal  in  the  capital. 
Criminal  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  separate  judges  performing  a  circuit  through  the 
same  cities. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  intentions  with  which  this  system  was  formed,  and  the 
good  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  has  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  British  India.  Although  the  annual  payments  exacted  as  land 
revenue  were  no  longer  arbitrary,  yet  they  were  fixed  too  high ;  and,  being  enforced  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  by  sales  of  the  prop>erty  on  which  tho  arrear  arose,  they  soon  pro 
duced  tho  impoverishment  or  ejection  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  former  zemindars. 
The  ryots,  being  too  poor  to  purchase  the  forfeited  lands,  were  only  exposed  under  this  sys- 
tem to  new  oppressions.  The  zeiuindary  and  village  police,  which  hud,  though  in  a  some- 
what rough  way,  generally  maintained  the  country  in  tranquillity  and  security,  were  found  to 
be  very  disadvantageously  supplanted  by  the  system,  in  itself  so  excellent,  of  British  juris- 

Erudence.    That  system,  administered  by  young  judges  who  came  out  with  little  study,  and 
ttle  view  but  of  making  a  fortune,  wajs  found  to  exhibit  fiiint  traces  of  its  native  excellence. 
VouU  2T 
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Even  llu»  Ik rt  Uwy«»ni  h«»«  found  it  a  matter  of  oxtrotno  difflcuUy  to  j»<l(f«  Indiana, — a  peo> 

Elo  wlioao  iani;im^(.',  inaiinora,  and  wholu  train  of  idcaa  arc  furoiifn  and  opixwiln  to  tlioim  of 
!urono.  The  nativon,  too,  are  woftiily  nddictud  to  poriury,  nnd  liavo  boen  ifroatly  onc<)urft|{e4 
in  it  oy  the  fkcility  which  thin  iij^noranco  of  thrir  jiidgoa  allbrdri  thorn  of  cHCapin^  detection. 
Ilonco  the  Rritiiih  (i  ihunala  are  otlon  coinplotoly  at  a  Rtand  in  catei  where  the  tact  and  ex> 

Crience  of  a  native  judj^e  would  at  onco  have  unravelled  the  truth.  The  conaonuenco  ha* 
pn,  that  an  arroar  of  rivil  cama  haa  accumulated,  amounting  alinoat  to  an  abaoluto  denial 
of  juatice ;  while,  in  the  criminal  courta,  it  ia  often  necoaaary,  tor  want  of  evidence,  to  di«i 
miaa  individuala,  of  whoae  guilt  Uio  moat  perfect  conviction  ia  entertained.  ThuH,  aflor  t 
long  and  profound  internal  peace,  under  a  strong  government,  and  an  adminiatration  of  iui- 
tico  intended  to  bo  atrictly  equitable,  the  country  haa  recovered  only  very  imperfectly  from 
the  atato  to  which  it  had  boon  reduced  by  tho  original  HyHtoin  of  apoliation.  In  fact,  the 
exertioiiH  of  tho  Company  have  of  late  been  employed  to  rcntoro  the  original  ayatein  of 
police  and  aociety ;  and  this  ■  ibjoct,  though  difficult,  haa  been  ctTectcd  in  aoine  degree,  nnd 
^  itli  tkvourable  rcaulta.  [Tlin  nitivea  have  for  aevcral  ycara  been  adiniaaiblo  to  civil  oflicci, 
Bod  to  act  as  civil  and  criminal  judges ;  thov  ore  also  sunimonod  to  ait  in  tho  punetayots  (native 
jarleH),  and  to  try  in  some  places  criminal,  in  others  lioth  civil  and  criminal  questions.  Bv 
the  act  of  1833,  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indian  territoriea,  it  ia  farther  providea, 
that  no  native  shall,  by  reason  of  hia  religion,  place  of  birth,  deacont,  or  colour,  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  office  or  employment  under  the  Company. — Am.  Ed.] 

[For  more  than  forty  veara  a  dividend  of  10}  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  tho  East  India 
■took,  although  during  that  whole  period  no  profit  was  made,  and  tho  pretended  dividend 
wu  paid  with  borrowed  money.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  original  valuo 
of  the  stock  has  been  nearly  doublcil  in  the  market,  and  by  the  new  charter  of  1633,  n.  fund 
of  two  millions  sterling  is  set  apart  to  accumulate  at  compound  ■^terest,  until  it  amounts  to 
twelve  millions  the  price  of  six  millions  of  stock  at  ton  per.  i  and  tho  dividend  is  in 

the  mean  time  to  be  paid  out  of  the  territorial  revenues,  tliat  is,  uJt  of  the  purses  of  tha 
Hindoua.    The  following  is  tho  statement  of  tho  company's  aflaira,  in  1832 : — 

IVrrilnrial  and  Political  Debt £01,197,789 

Cominvrclal  "     1,938,404  ., 

TotalDtbt £03,190,370 

Tcrrltnrinl  and  Polillcal  Croiliti £30,370,333 

Commercial  "       31,047,140 

Total  Credit £31,330.079 

Balance  DeHcient £11,800,004 

'  Company'i  Home  Bond  Debt 3,343,834 

Total  Deflcienejr £13,449,438 

The  following  table  showi  the  income  and  charges  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1830: 
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00  Debt 

£ 
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£ 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1830 

S1,0B«,'W0 
23,337,7>'53 
23,818,184 
33,003,711 
31,603,310 

33,346,303 
31,434,804 
31,778,431 
19,398,033 
18,300,713 

314,383 
807,073 
373,014 
330,794 
313,304 

1,375,941 
1,749,008 
1,938,313 
3,131,103 
3,007,603 

1,817,333 
3,439.891 
3,000,141 
1,967,403 
1,748,740 

4,830,837 

3,484,070 

3,330,713 

043,373 

608,143 

Ak.Ed.] 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Indtutry. 


India  has  always  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  for  its  pro* 
fusion  of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  countries,  wherever  water 
abounds,  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  zone  in  this  respect,  were  it  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  pn^ucing  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  large  and  copioui 
Streams  of  Hindostan  maintain  generally  throughout  that  country  a  perennial  abundance. 
This  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal.  All  the  west  of  central  India,  except 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  traveller 
•inks  knee^eep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  of  Bengal ;  though 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thin  .r.^rface  of  productive  clay.  A  great 
part  also  of  the  hilly  districts,  being  over-run  with  that  B)><H:ieB  of  rank  underwood  called 
jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  useful  product  Although  the  Hii.loos,  too,  have  ever  been  an 
agricultural  people,  and  remarkable  fc.  their  industry,  nothing  can  be  mors  imperfeui  than 
the  instruments,  ur  the  skill,  witn  which  they  conduct  that  impoitant  art.  The  cultivators 
for  security  under  an  imperfect  police,  or  firom  mere  custom,  live  in  large  villages,  having 
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etch  a  small  spot,  on  the  tillage  of  which  they  occupy  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the 
labours  of  tho  loom  and  with  other  einpluymontH.  Iloldiiig  their  lands  by  no  tenure  except 
that  of  usaj^it,  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  improvement,  and  could  not, 
probably,  Willi  safety,  show  themselves  possessed  of  property.  Their  plough,  in  comparison 
with  ours,  doos  not  deserve  tho  name.  Rudely  constructed,  at  the  cost  of^less  than  half  a 
crown,  it  cannot  iMinetrate  beyond  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  has  no  contrivance  tor 
turning  over  the  soil.     It  is  drawn,  not  by  horses,  but  by  oxen  and  buiikloes,  sometimes 

Irokod  together.  The  ground,  after  being  scratched  in  several  directions  by  this  instrument, 
bllowcd  by  the  rough  branch  of  a  treo  as  a  substitute  for  tho  harrow,  is  considered  fit  for 
receiving  thn  Hoed.  Manure  is  ompluved  only  in  some  rare  cases,  and  consists  merely  of 
aihiis  and  decayed  vegetables.  Cow-dung  is  not  only  scarce,  but  is  accounted  holy :  it  ia 
also  employed  as  fUel,  and  is  even  plastered  on  the  walls  by  way  of  ornari'unt.  There  ia 
no  idea  of  any  rotation  of  crops,  except  tho  succession  to  be  raised  witli.u  the  year;  and 
this  ia  conducted  on  a  principle  of  raising  the  utmost  possible  quantity,  until  tho  ground  ia 
completely  exhausted.  It  is  then  abandoned  to  a  state  not  of  fallow,  but  of  lay,  and  tho 
cattle  arc  pastured  upon  it,  until  by  continued  rest  it  has  regained  its  fertilitv.  This  rudo 
lyitoin  of  husbandry  reHciiibles  that  which  was  practised  in  Kuropo  during  tne  early  ages. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  oven  in  Bengal  more  tlian  one  aero  in  three  is  um^r  actual  tillage. 
The  cultivators  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  their  annual  rents  on  an  average  not  exceeding 
four  pounds;  and,  instead  of  possessing  any  capital,  they  are  usually  sunk  in  debt. 

Notwitlistanding  all  these  deficiencies,  nature  is  bountiful,  and  the  products  of  India  are 
copious.  Rico  is  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  rests  its  main  dependence;  it  ia 
nused  on  every  spot  where  irrigation  can  be  procured.  The  periods  of  sowing  and  reaping 
vary,  and  pratlueo  a  corresponding  variety  in  tho  quality.    Only  one  crop  is  raised  in  the 

Er;  but  with  another  of  millet  or  pulse  on  the  same  field.  In  some  of  the  westeni 
hratta  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  iThourra,  the  arid  and  coarse  grain  of  NuL.... 
Wheat  and  barley  are  fitted  only  for  those  tracts  which,  from  their  more  elevated  site,  ap> 
proximate  to  the  temperate  climates. 

Ilindostan  hus  other  highly  valuable  products.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  cotton 
the  material  of  the  great  national  manufacture.  It  is  chl  I'.y  raised  in  the  inland  and  son4 
what  dry  tracts  of  Agra  and  the  Dcccan.  Mirzapour,  in  the  proviiici^  of  Agra,  is  the  ge  ;  r. 
market  for  cotton,  tlie  price  of  which  varies  from  1/.  13<.  to  21.  4«.  6(i.  per  cwt.  It  i  not 
oaual  in  quality  to  the  American.  Silk  is  also  a  very  ancient  staple  of  India,  partiumarlv 
of  Bengal,  tliough  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  China;  and  the  Italian  silk  is  now  decided- 
ly superior  to  both.  There  is  also  a  wild  species  brought  in  from  the  eastern  wooded  tracts 
of  Aisam  and  Silhet,  which  is  useful  from  its  cheapness.  The  continent  of  India  does  not 
produce  those  more  delicate  spices  which  distinguish  the  islands ;  but  pepper,  so  extensive- 
ly used  in  Europe,  grows  in  tho  greatest  perfection  and  abundance  on  the  high  wooded 
mountains  that  rise  above  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Sugar  was  plentiful  in  Hindoetan  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe.  The  interior  of  Bengal  might  yield  it  to  any  extent,  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  that  raised  in  the  West  Indies ;  but,  from  tho  defective  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  in  that  form  called  clayed,  which  is  not  suited  to 
the  European  taste.  Opium,  that  tbvourite  though  pernicious  luxury  of  the  East,  is  the 
staple  of  tlie  interior  province  of  Bahar,  and  is  raised  of  still  superior  quality  in  Malwa. 
It  18  a  precarious  crop;  and  the  British  rendered  it  still  worse  by  monopolizing,  and  then 
using  compulsory  measures  to  make  the  farmers  grow  it;  but  by  recent  regulations  these 
restrictions  have  been  in  a  great  measure  removed.  Indigo  has  beer  nn  early  product  of 
India,  of  which  it  bears  the  name:  but  that  of  Mexico  obtained  the  prt-  •!•'  .ce  in  Europe, 
until  within  the  lost  twenty  years,  when,  by  tho  vigorous  exertions  >■'!  .  >:ne  active  indi- 
viduals, it  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  imported  now  to  a  large  annual  amount. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  ryots  upon  advances  made  by  the  British ;  but  the  cleaning  and  pre 
Wiring  it  for  use  are  entirely  performed  by  Europeans,  and  with  machinery  of  their  erection. 
The  average  produce  of  Bengal  and  Oude,  the  latter  of  which  u  of  considerably  inferioi 
quality,  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  lbs.     Coffee  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  im 

Crtance;  and  in  the  year  1831,  3,000,000  lbs.  were  imported  into  Britain  from  Mala> 
r.  Saltpetre  is  produced  more  abuiuiiintly  in  Bahar  than  in  any  other  known  country. 
Its  formation  takes  place  chiefly  during  the  hot  winds,  and  seems  to  bo  connected  with  that 
phenomenon. 

Besides  these  luxuries  destined  for  exportation,  there  are  otliers  extensively  consumed  in 
the  interior.  The  nut  of  the  aieca,  combined  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel,  is  one  universally 
used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The  customs  of  the  countiy 
cause  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are  supplied  from  the  scsamum,  also  from 
lint,  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoa-nut  Woods  of  various  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  Indian  hilla.  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  or  underwood  which 
abounds  in  marshy  grounds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  are  niuch  employed  in  building. 
The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  shipbuildbg ;  but,  though  it  flourishes  on  tlie  hills  of 
Malaiwr,  it  does  not  attain  such  perfection  there  as  in  Java  and  the  Eastern  peninsula. 
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Malabar  furnishes  also  a  large  supply  of  sandal  wood,  of  the  species  called  rad-wood,  as  well 
OS  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental  furniture. 

The  following  estimate  of  tlie  produce  of  the  British  Bengal  territory,  including  Benares, 
Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  was  made,  seemingly  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  by 
Colonel  Colebrooke.  To  appreciate  the'  extreme  cheapness  of  Indian  produce,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  maund  consists  of  eighty  lbs.,  or  within  a  trifle  of  an  English  bushel. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  1SU,000,000  mauiidi,  at  It.  M.  per  maund X11,30t),OflO 

Millet,  00,000,000  nmunils,  ut  U.  per  maund   3,0U(MK)0 

Fulie,  00,000,000  mauiids,  at  1<.  3(2.  per  maund 5,G\U,(X10 

Beedi 4,O.1H,D0O 

Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  opium,  and  other  articles  9,000,000 

•      •      •   ;■    "    '•    •'  .£32,«13,000 

The  space  oh  which  these  products  are  raised  is  estimated  to  contain  160,000  square  miles, 
and  30,000,000  souls.  Hindostan,  tuken  altogether,  may  be  quadruple  as  to  extent  and  popu- 
lation,  but  not  quite  so  as  to  wealth.  We  may,  therefore,  conjecture  its  entire  produce  at  about 
100,000,000/. ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  articles  would  be  considered  veiy 
cheap  in  England  at  six  times  the  prices  above  stated. 

It  is  not,  however,  fcr  the  natural  products  alone,  but,  in  an  especial  degree,  for  manufac- 
tures, that  Uie  commerce  of  India  has  been  so  much  prized  in  the  Western  world.  Cotton, 
her  native  material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  of  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human  industry  has 
ever  produced.  Tiiat  of  muslins,  ingenious  and  delicate  beyond  all  otliers,  is  appropriate 
and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whcse  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it  is  fabricated  in  a  perfection 
elsewhere  unrivalled.  Though  especially  adapte<l,  as  it  were,  for  the  climate  of  India,  bo 
general  has  been  its  attraction,  that  this  delicate  fabric  has  become  the  staple  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  There,  by  the  employment  of  machinery  and  tlie  division  of  labour, 
it  is  produced  much  cheaper,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  finer  texture ;  but  the  muslin 
of  India,  richer,  softer,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  superi- 
ority is  preserved  by  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  whicii  form  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  of  the  Circars.  Though  nearly  driven  out  of  tlie 
Luropean  market  by  cheap  and  successful  imitations,  they  are  still  preferred  over  the  East, 
wliere  the  curious  consider  themselves  able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch,  and  even  by  the 
smell,  these  genuine  products  of  tlie  Indian  loom.  The  central  and  western  provinces  are 
not  so  eminent  in  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  Guzerat,  where,  especially  in  Surat 
and  its  neighbourhood,  they  arc  cheap,  good,  and  of  great  variety,  yet  do  not  attain  the  same 
high  excellence  as  in  Eastern  India. 

Silk,  though  holding  only  a  secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manufacture,  is  still  ancient 
and  considerable.  Its  main  seats  are  the  great  cities  of  Moorshodabad  and  Benares,  with 
tiieir  neighbouring  districts;  at  Surat,  also,  the  quantity  manufiictured  is  considerable. 
Taffetas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing  forms. 

Woollen  manufactures  are  not  suited  to  the  climate  of  that  tropical  plain  of  which 
Hindostan  chiefly  consists.  In  the  upper  regions,  however,  which  form  the  slope  of  the 
Himalayah,  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  though  coarse,  and  for  home  consumption. 
Casiimere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  the  goats  which  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet ;  and  from  this  material  are  manufactured  those  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which 
Eui"ope  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manufacture 
of  Cashmere  has  su^'ered  peculiarly  by  the  revdutions  of  that  country ;  and  the  looms  employ- 
ed in  it  have  been  reduceid  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

The  commerce  of  India  has  olways  possessed,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  a  dazzling  and 
indeed  illusive  splendour,  derived  from  its  remoteness,  and  the  brilliant  character  of  some 
of  its  articles.  It  possesses  by  no  means  the  magnitude  or  importance  which  these  circum- 
stances have  led  men  to  ascribe  to  .t.  Besides,  though,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
it  has  afforded  a  grand  impulse  to  trade  and  enterprise,  the  Indians  have  never  been  a 
trading  nation.  They  never  carried  any  of  their  own  precious  products  into  other  countries; 
but,  disdainfully,  as  it  were,  granted  them  to  those  who  came  to  seek  them  from  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every  article  which  was 
offered  in  exchange,  and  would  except  nothing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  and  palpable 
form.  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  hence  a  constant  theme  of  regret  to  those  politiciani 
who  considered  the  benefit  of  this  intercourse  as  dependent  solely  on  what  was  culled  a 
favourable  balance,  and  who  viewed  India  as  a  gulf  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
were  buried.  Modern  enquiries  have  fully  shown  that  this  by  no  means  prevented  the  trade 
with  India  from  being  highly  beneficial ;  though  the  limited  export,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  less 
80  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Yet  the  importance  of  Indian  commerce  lias  always 
been,  and  is,  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  object,  of  so  brilliant  a  character,  how 
ever,  as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions.  It  produces  the  finest 
diamonds  in  the  world ;  for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater  size,  are  inferior  in  hardncM 
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and  brilliancy.  The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly  in  a  high  and  rugged  tract,  inhabited  by 
tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending  from  Golconda  across  the  interior  of  Orissa.  The 
principal  mines  are  described  by  Tavernier  as  situated  at  Raolconda,  Color,  and  Sumbulpoor. 
In  the  first  of  these  places,  the  diamonds  occur  in  narrow  veins  traversing  the  rock,  and 
mixed  with  the  sand  and  earth  which  fill  their  cavities ;  at  Color  they  are  found  in  the  soil 
of  a  plain  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains;  while  at  Sumbulpoor  they 
are  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  river  Gouel,  which  falls  into  the  Mahanuddy.  The  diamonds 
at  this  last  place  are  exquisitely  fine,  but  small  when  compared  with  those  at  Color,  which 
yielded  to  Shah  Jehan  the  famous  stone,  weighing  upwards  of  700  carats.  Tavernier  foand 
at  this  mine  alone  60,000  persons  employed ;  but  the  importance  of  the  working  appears  to 
have  since  diminished,  either  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
demand  among  the  native  princes.  The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this  tract  yield  also  some 
void  dust,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  a  national  object.  The  diamonds  of  Panna, 
in  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  arc  celebrated,  though  not  of  such  fine  quality  as  those  already 
described.  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular  abundance ;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be 
said  of  these  products  of  calcareous  countries,  marble,  sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both 
in  rocks  and  plains  covered  with  this  mineral ;  but  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  ths 
west  of  the  Indus.    Salpetre  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very  recently,  been 
by  means  of  exclusive  companies ;  and  the  only  competition  was  between  these  rival  asso- 
ciations. About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  combined  into  "  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies ;"  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all 
the  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were  administered.  Between  1770  and  1784,  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a  great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control.  But  no  material  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive 
privileges  as  traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Ilindostan  was  thrown  generally 
open  to  British  subjects,  with  only  sonfb  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ports  from  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade  has  increased  astonishingly,  and  has 
almost  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of  the  field.  [By  the  acts  of  August  28,  1833,  for 
the  Better  Government  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  Territories  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  85),  and 
for  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  93),  the  commercial  pri- 
vileges of  the  East  India  Company  are  abolished,  its  functions  now  being  merely  political, 
and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It  is  further  declared 
lawful  lor  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in  the  East  Company's  dominions  without  any  license, 
on  merely  making  known  to  the  proper  officer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the 
parts  where  he  may  be  authorised  to  reside,  for  any  term  of  years,  and  carry  on  any  trade 
or  profession. 

General  View  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India,  for  1833. 
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Sect.  VI. — Civil  ard  Social  State. 


In  surveying  the  political  state  of  Hindostan,  nn  estimate  has  already  been  given  of  its 
population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  about  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  nine-tenths 
are  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race,  who,  though  subject  to  a  foreign  power 
during  so  many  ages,  have  remained  always  unmixed,  and  have  retained  unaltered  their 
ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This  people,  who  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilis.ation,  tliougli  in  a  form  quite  different  from  the  European  nations,  present  a  highly  in- 
teresting subject  of  contemplation. 

In  their  external  form,  the  Hindoos,  though,  by  the  action  of  the  climate,  rendered  as  black 
as  the  negro,  have  otherwise  notliing  of  tlic  negro  aspect.  Neither  do  they  exhibit  the  broad 
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and  flat  visage,  nor  the  other  distinctive  marks,  of  the  Mongol  race  who  people  China  and 
Eastern  Tartary.  Their  form  belongs  to  that  variety  termed,  by  Blumenbach,  the  Caucasian, 
and  which  includes  also  the  people  of  Europe.  Even  from  them  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  delicacy  and  exility  of  shape,  suggesting  t>)e  idea  of  a  refined,  and  even  efleminate 
people.  The  races,  however,  bred  to  war,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  the  western  tracts, 
are  of  a  bodily  constitution  much  more  hardy  and  athletic. 

The  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  still  more  than  their  pisrsons,  bespeak  peculiar  refinement 
They  are  described  as  in  a  remarkable  degree  polished,  graceful,  and  engaging ;  and  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  society,  a  politeness  and  urbanity  reigns,  much  beyond  what  is  observed 
in  European  circles.  The  impression  made  by  tliem  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  a  benevolent 
and  amiable  people.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  who  have  of  late  communicated  the  results 
of  more  intimate  inspection,  present  a  much  less  favourable  picture.  That  outward  politeness, 
it  is  said,  soon  resolves  itself  into  the  smooth  and  interested  servility  which  men  acquire  in 
courts  and  under  despotic  governments,  by  habitual  intercourse  with  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent  It  is  entirely  prompted,  therefore,  by  self-interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  and  is  cherished  without  regard  to  any  feelings  of  honour  and  dignity. 
These  are  entirely  broken  down  by  the  influence  of  that  despotism  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Grant,  "  is  not  only  the  principle  of  the  government  of  Hindostan,  but  an  original,  irreversl- 
ble,  and  fundamental  principle  in  the  very  frame  of  society."  In  such  a  government,  where 
men  are  excluded  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  checked  at  least  in  any  public  or  lively 
amusements,  selfishness  turns  almost  entirely  into  avarice ;  and  this  is  described  as  quite 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  Hindoo.  It  appears  to  be  indulged  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  honour  or  honesty ;  the  grossest  breaches  of  which  are 
60  common,  as  to  cause  no  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  indignation,  even  in  those  who  suffer 
by  them.  In  the  same  light  do  they  regard  that  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of  truth, 
which  seems  rooted  in  the  Indian  character.  "  It  is  the  business  of  all,"  says  Sir  John 
Shore,  "  from  the  ryot  to  the  dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive ;  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are 
designedly  covered  with  a  veil  which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate."  This  extends 
even  to  a  form  of  guilt,  from  which  the  religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious,  habits  of  the 
nation,  might  have  been  expected  to  secure  them.  Perjury,  the  most  deliberate  and  com- 
plete, marks  every  deposition  made  before  an  Indian  court  of  justice.  What  involves  the 
tribunals  in  particuki  perplexity  is,  that  even  those  who  mean  well,  and  have  truth  to  tell 
or  to  attest,  think  not  that  they  do  enough,  unless  they  enforce  it  by  false  additional  particu- 
lars ;  and  it  would  thus  be  impossible  for  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investigations,  if 
they  should  reject  evidence  because  it  was  combined  with  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  and 
perjuries.  On  a  close  inspection,  too,  much  disappears  of  the  mildness  and  quietude  which 
are  so  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  Hindoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  reign  in  the  inte- 
rior of  villages;  and,  between  those  who  have  no  motive  to  be  t.i  <"orcmony  or  on  terms  of 
courtesy  with  each  other,  violent  wordy  altercations  often  take  place,  seldom,  however, 
proceeding  to  blows.  In  particular,  the  already  mentioned  prevalence  of  decoit^,  and  the 
dreadful  cruelties  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  go  far  to  strip  the  Hindor,  character  of  its 
fame  for  gentleness.  Similar  habits  of  violence  are  general  among  the  predatory  tribes  of 
the  West :  but  these  indeed  may  be  considered  as  differing  in  almost  every  point  fi-om  the 
proper  Hindoo  character. 

After  all,  the  Hindoo  certainly  possesses  some  good  qualities;  and,  perhops,  the  late  very 
unfavourable  pictures  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  populace  of  great  cities,  and  from  men 
otlicrwise  placed  in  situations  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  fidelity  to  a 
master  or  chief  from  whom  they  have  received  treatment  at  all  kind,  they  are  surpassed,  and 
indeed  equalled,  by  very  few  nations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
perform,  very  remarkable  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  to  assert  that  these  proceed  merely  frora 
a  mercenary  view  of  purchasing  heaven,  would  be  to  judge  with  rather  a  scanty  measure  of 
charity.  The  habits  of  'lindoo  life  are  pre-eminently  domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  it 
carried  to  a  great  height;  and,  when  parents  are  no  longer  capable  of  labour,  they  are 
supported  by  Oieir  children,  and  never  allowed  to  become  a  burden  on  the  public.  Marriage 
is  held  as  a  perfectly  indispensable  part  of  life,  without  which  a  man  would  not  be  con- 
eidered  as  possessing  a  regular  place  in  society,  or  as  qualified  for  exercising  ar.y  important 
function.  His  marriage,  and  his  marriage  festival,  are  regarded  as  the  most  critical  and 
Bplendid  eras  in  the  history  of  a  Hindoo.  Yet  the  wife,  when  obtained,  is  the  object  of  very 
Blight  respect  or  regard.  She  is  considered  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  her  husband, 
or  even  to  be  spoken  to ;  and  indeed  care  is  taken  to  render  her  so.  It  is  deemed  disgrace- 
ful for  her  ever  to  open  a  book,  to  be  able  even  to  read  a  syllable,  or  to  know  any  thing  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  world.  She  is  regarded  merely  as  a  sort  of  privileged  slave,  created 
only  to  obey  and  reverence  lier  husband,  and  bound  to  view  him  with  tiie  most  revprentinl 
awe.  She  is  generally,  however,  faithful  to  him ;  and  her  attachment  is  manifostwl  in  an 
extraordinary  and  cruelly  superstitious  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  Although  a  variety  of  motives  may  co-operate,  this  sacrifice  would  scarcely  have  be- 
come so  prevalent,  had  not  the  principle  of  conjugal  attachment  been  generally  strong  in  the 
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nation.  Polygamy  does  not  widely  prevail ;  and  dissolute  manners,  though  strangely  com- 
bined in  many  instances  with  religious  observances,  do  not  deem  to  be  otherwise  so  general 
as  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  India,  such  as  it  is,  reigns  with  unrivalltd  sway,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  its  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  of  mwrnal  meditation  or  occasional 
observance,  but  the  guide  in  all  the  actions,  outward  and  inward,  small  and  great,  of  human 
life.  This,  however,  which,  in  an  enlightened  and  rational  sense,  might  be  considered  as 
marking  a  peculiar  excellence,  is  combined,  in  the  vulgar  at  least,  with  habits  of  gross 
ignorance  and  mean  superstition.  Yet  the  Hindoo  system  fails  not  to  comprise  some  very 
lofly  elements ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books,  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  vulgar,  have  little  influence  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  nation. 

The  HinJoo  mythology  is  a  system  so  vast  and  multiforious,  that  to  introduce  even  a 
sketch  would,  within  our  limits,  be  scarcely  possible.  It  is  founded  on  the  grand  and  philo- 
sophical idea  of  an  immense  all-pervading  mind,  from  which  the  universe  derived  its  exist- 
ence. To  this  Nature,  which  is  called  the  Bramh,  or  Brimh,  they  ascribe  the  most  exalted 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence.  This  being,  however,  is  not  represented  as 
the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  as  fixed  in  sublime  and  perpetual  repose.  He  did  not 
even,  strictly  speaking,  create  finite  nat\ircs,  but  emitted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own 
substance,  into  which  those  which  are  most  perfect  will  again  be  absorbed.  Thus  sprung 
the  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  supreme  objects  of  popular  worship. 
Brahma,  though  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  manifesting  even  the  qualities  of  the  source 
from  which  he  emanates,  is  comparatively  little  regarded,  has  no  temples  raised,  and  no 
national  worship  paid  to  him.  Vishnu  is  the  most  active  member  of  the  triad.  His  nine 
ilillilled  incarnations,  and  his  tenth  expected  one,  are  prominent  epochs  in  Hindoo  mythology- 
On  these  occasions  he  appeared  sometimes  as  a  man,  sometimes  as  a  boar,  a  lion,  or  a  tor- 
toise, to  deliver  oracles,  to  destroy  giants,  and  deliver  the  earth  from  the  evils  that  oppressed 
it  In  two  of  them  he  appeared  as  Rama  and  as  Krishna,  names  which  have  almost  super- 
seded his  own ;  and  under  the  last  appellation,  by  his  extravagant  amorous  adventures,  ne 
has  afforded  ample  theme  to  the  Irv.uriant  fancy  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  As  Vishnu  is  Cilled 
the  preserver  and  saviour,  so  Siva  bears  the  title  of  the  destroyer,  and  in  that  characte  r  has 
a  numerous  class  of  peculiar  worshippers.  He  is  usually  represented  under  a  form  c,\lcu- 
latcd  to  inspire  terror,  of  gigantic  size,  naked,  riding  on  a  bull,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  ser- 
pents hanging  from  his  ears  like  jewels.  Wars  with  the  gods  and  extermination  of  giaita 
form  the  leading  events  of  his  history,  which,  as  well  as  his  worship,  comprises  some  pecu- 
liarly indecent  adventures  and  observances. 

Among  inferior  deities,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Indra,  bearing  the  lofly  title  of  "  king 
of  heaven."  This  high  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  contests  with  the  Asuras  and 
Raksasas,  the  giants  and  Titans  of  India.  He  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by  Bramins  skilled 
in  mighty  magic,  or  by  a  king  who  can  sacrifice  an  hundred  horses  that  have  never  felt  the 
rein.  Other  objects  of  worship  are  Kartikeya,  god  of  war ;  Surya,  the  sun ;  Pavana,  tho 
god  of  the  winds ;  Varuna,  of  the  waters ;  Yama,  the  holy  king  who  judges  the  dead,  —a 
green  man  in  red  garments,  and  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  deeno=t  moun- 
tain recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts  shrieks  of  terror  from  tho  guilty  Hindoo. 
Juggernaut,  or  Juggannatha,  considered  an  earthly  deity,  is  distinn;uished  by  crowded  pil- 
grimages, and  by  the  firightful  character  of  the  worship  pai"!  lO  him.  The  rivers  of  India 
are  also  accounted  divinities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  wl'.ich  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  the  affusion  of  its  waters  to  purify  from  all  sin.  That  the  lowest  fbnns  of 
superstition  may  not  be  wanting,  the  worship  of  animals  is  extremely  prevalent.  The  cow, 
above  all,  is  held  in  deep  and  general  reverence,  r,i)d  by  many  families  one  is  even  kept  lor 
the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it  Next  ran'.s  the  monkey,  whosie  exploits  are  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  considerea  a  pious  disposal  of  money  to  expend  large 
sums  on  tlio  marriage  of  monkeys. 

The  reliirious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  lo  not  tend  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  theu*  wis- 
dom than  the  creed  on  which  they  are  founded.  India  is. covered  with  temples,  but  those 
recently  erected  display  nothing  of  that  art,  o.'  even  of  that  magnitude,  which  astonish  us  in 
those  of  Eirypt  and  Greece.  A  temple  may  be  milt  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  largest  does 
not  cost  more  than  one  hundred,  or  contain  a.iovo  Mi'fe  apartments.  The  rich  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish tlininsnlves  by  planting  a  number  together:  one  pious  lady  has  covered  a  plain  near 
Burdwan  with  no  fewer  than  108  temples.  Every  tempn  must  have  its  image,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  tin,  sometimes  even  only  of  clay 
and  pottery.  The  deity  is  manufactured  by  the  workers  in  those  metals  and  materials,  and 
without  tlie  display  of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture :  after  ils  completion,  the  Brahmins, 
by  sundry  ceremonies  and  invocations,  are  supposed  to  infuse  the  spiritual  character.  The 
person  who  i)uilds  the  temple  makes  a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants,  among  whom, 
besides  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of  India,  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  courtesans;  a  truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a  people  among  whom 
female  virtue  is  otherwise  respected.    The  religious  festivals  are  often  prolonged  for  several 
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doys,  with  music,  dancing,  revelry,  and  various  excessea  which  are  proscribed  by  Hindoo 
manners  on  all  other  occasions.  The  rage  for  pilgrimage  ia  universal,  and  ia  in  itself,  indeed, 
rather  tiic  most  venial  form  of  auperstition,  sincn  it  atiords  considerable  opportunities  both 
of  information  and  commerce.    The  great  periodica!  festivals  at  Hurdwar  and  Juggernaut 

attract  millions,  but  are  ollen  accompanied  with  considerable 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  bloody  scenes  at  Juggernaut 
are  well  known :  in  these  the  frantic  victims  of  superstition 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  (^g.  617.)  in 
which  that  idol  is  drawn  furiously  along,  and  fondly  imagine 
that  they  thus  secure  a  happy  futurity.  Another  mode  of 
religious  suicide  is  by  drowning  in  holy  waters,  particularly 
those  of  the  Ganges,  and  at  the  island  of  Sagur,  Parents 
sacrilico  their  children  to  the  Ganges,  or  to  any  power  whom 
they  wish  to  propitiate ;  but  this  savage  practice  was  prohi- 
bited  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  his  order  has  been 
obeyed  without  resistance  or  niurmui'.  It  is  not  known  from 
what  motive  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  in  the  west,  have  been 
induced  to  immolate  oil  their  female  children.  The  number 
of  these  victims  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  20,00();  and 
the  effects  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Colonel  Wnlker 
for  the  suppression  of  this  horrid  practice,  which  were,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  successful,  have  not  been  perma- 
nent. Religious  feeling,  however,  certainly  enters  mto  that 
fatal  sacrifice  by  which  the  Indian  widows  are  induced,  and 
sometunes  even  compelled,  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands, 
This  practice  also  was,  in  1829,  prohibited  by  a  proclamation  of  I^ord  William  Bentinck ;  a 
measure  applauded  by  all  the  enlightened  Hindoos,  though  it  has  excited  considerable  die- 
content  among  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

The  various  forms  of  penance  and  self-infliction  form  another  mode  of  propitiating  the 
fiivour  of  tlie  Deity,  and  of  obtaining  with  the  vulgar  the  character  of  sanctity.  These, 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  among  superstitious  nations,  are  carried  by  the  Hindoos  to  an 
extent  el'* 'where  unparalleled.  The  Indi.n  Yogues,  or  Fakers,  bury  themselves  in  the 
depth  of  woods,  allow  their  hair  and  their  nails  to  grow,  and  their  pcr.sons  to  be  covered 
with  filth,  till  they  almost  cease  to  present  any  vesligo  of  hu;iiaiiity.  Others  remain  for 
years  fixed  in  one  painful  position,  with  tiie  arm  raised  alwvc  tiie  head,  till  the  limbs  become 
shrivelled  or  distorted.  Instances  have  been  given  of  persons  who  buried  themselves  under 
ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow  tube  by  which  tliey  might  breathe,  and  by  which  food  might 
Be  introduced.  A  long  course  of  such  austerities  is  iinaginnl  to  invest  them  not  only  with 
the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  but  even  with  power  over  the  invisible  world ;  and  stories 
are  related  of  mortals  who  have  thus  ejected  potent  deities  from  their  place  in  the  sky.  A 
more  obvious  advantage  is  derived  from  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  lavish  not  only 
homage  but  gifts  on  these  uncouth  devotees :  and,  as  a  certain  period  is  supposed  to  complete 
the  merit  of  the  penance,  they  obtain  time  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  and  otlen  abandon  them.selves 
to  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence. 

The  ideas  of  a  future  state  present  also  a  strong  and  peculiar  character  under  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  The  human  mind  being  considered  an  emanation  from  the  Bramh,  or  supreme 
miiid,  tliey  have  adopted,  to  account  for  its  pre-cxistenco,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
els,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  East.  Under  this  system, 
the  souls  of  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  punishment  of 
their  sins,  but  enpihle,  after  many  ages,  of  regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In  a  cow,  o: 
a  drg,  they  recognise,  perhaps,  a  deceased  friend  or  ancestor ;  and  are  thus  led  to  treat  them 
with  a  tenderness  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Tiiip  weakness  they  often  carry  to  a  ridicu- 
lous height,  keeping  hospitals  for  aged  and  even  noxious  creatures.  Their  creeds  aflbrd 
also,  for  the  reward  of  the  good,  A  variety  of  heavens,  glittering  with  gold  and  preciDUS 
Btono:',  watered  by  crystal  streams,  and  affording  in  abundance  pleasures  not  always  of  the 
purest  nature.  The  places  of  future  puni.shment  arc  in  lik.:  manner  multiplied,  and  filled 
with  various  species  of  torture ;  such  as  being  burnt  with  hot  irons,  dragged  through  thorns, 
bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of  liquid  fire.  The  dee  is,  according  to  which  these 
rewards  or  punishments  arc  awarded,  compose  the  moral  code  of  the  Hindoo.  As  it  includes 
all  the  elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  a  salutary 
influence.  Too  great  a  proportion,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  is  attached,  con- 
sists merely  of  outward  idle  ceremonies  and  absurd  penances ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
bestowing  of  gifts  upon  Brahmins,  is  a  duty  diligently  inculcated  by  tliese  reverend 
instructors. 

Religion  has  evidently  been  the  main  agent  in  causing  that  distribution  into  castes  which 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Hindoo  society.  In  all  half-civilized  communities, 
aristocratic  distinctions  are  carried  to  an  extreme  height ;  but  nnwhere  ia  the  distmction 
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between  man  and  man  rendernd  so  brood  and  to  monstrous  as  by  this  institution.  In  Egypt, 
and  other  ancient  countries,  a  similar  distinction  appears  to  have  existed,  but  was  never  so 
strong  nor  so  permanent.  A  greater  variety  are  enumerated  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  ex- 
isting in  their  time  among  the  Hindoos ;  but  at  present  there  appear  to  be  only  four  promi- 
nent castes :  the  Brahmins,  or  priests ;  Cshatryas,  or  military  class ;  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants ; 
ind  the  Sudras,  or  labourers.  The  fbnctions  and  station  of  all  these  are  fixed  by  their  birth 
in  the  most  decided  manner. 

The  Brahmins  hold,  Iwyond  all  comparison,  the  first  place  in  point  of  dignity,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  other  classes  with  profound  and  spontaneous  veneration.  Yet  no  established 
provision  is  made  by  the  public  for  supplying  them  with  even  the  means  cf  subsistence. 
Their  ordinary  dependence  is  upon  alms ;  and  to  this  mode  of  support  they  have  given  such 
a  lustre,  that  over  all  India  he  who  receives  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  bestows  tlicm.  This  situation,  at  once  powerful  and  dependent,  is  not  ravourable  to 
the  character  of  tho  Brahmins-,  who  are  led  to  employ  their  influence  over  a  superstitious 
peopio  entirely  to  the  furtherance  of  their  private  views.  The  bestowal  of  copious  gifts 
upon  a  Biahmin,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  arc  represented  as  effacing  every  sin,  and 
securing  the  most  ample  blessingj.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  dreadful  evils : 
it  has  even  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  strike  its  victim  dead  on  the  spot.  At  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  other  great  festal  occasions,  the  rich  Hindoos  strive  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  large  donations  to  Brahmins,  of  cloth,  cows,  rice,  gold,  and  whatever  is  esteemed  most 
valuable.  Their  influence  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  mantras,  or  mighty  words,  deemed 
to  have  power  even  over  invisible  creatures,  as  well  as  by  the  discernment  of  the  lucky  and 
unlucky  times  and  modes  for  doing  all  things,  A  prince  or  great  man  thus  reckons  it  indis- 
pensable to  keep  n^ar  him  some  eminent  Brahmins  to  be  his  guides  in  all  the  actions  and 
emergencies  of  life. 

The  Cshatryas,  though  inferior  to  the  Brahmins,  rank  high  in  public  estimation.  The 
name  signifies  "sons  of  kings,"  and  implies  a  boast  of  their  descent  frcm  die  ancient 
Rajahs.  In  their  persons,  they  are  handsome,  tall;  and  athletic ;  but  they  are  generally  des- 
titute of  principle ;  and  many  of  them  practise  the  trade  of  robbery  on  a  great  scale. 

The  Vaisyas,  or  mercantile  class,  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  of  the  coast, 
where  they  bear  the  title  of  Banians.  Though  their  character  is  often  disgraced  by  deceit 
and  low  cunning,  some  of  them  maintain  a  high  clmracter  for  mercantile  talent  and  probity, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  In  the  interior  their  situation  is  more  equivocal ;  they 
are  found  acting  in  various  capacities,  and  many  even  serve  as  mercenaries  in  the  Mahratta 
armies,  or  in  the  British  service. 

The  Sudras  include  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  also  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  trades.  Though  generally  ranked  below  the  Vaisyas,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether admit  their  inferiority :  many  of  them  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  maintain  a 
respectable  place  in  society.  There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  small  detached  classes 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  four  primary  ones,  and  called  the  Burrensunker,  by  whom 
most  of  the  handicraft  trades  are  exercised.* 

A  class  of  outcast  beings  yet  remains,  whom  Hindoo  society  excludes,  and  to  whom  it 
denies  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  These  consist  of  those  persons  who,  from  a  ne- 
glect or  violation  of  any  of  those  minute  observances  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  caste, 
have  been  expelled  from  any  of  the  four  classes  above  mentioned.  From  that  moment  the 
individual  is  deserted  by  his  nearest  relations,  is  excluded  from  all  the  charities  and  social 
connections  of  life ;  he  forfeits  even  his  property,  and  is  commonly  forced  to  flee  i  '•>  distant 
e.xile.  The  Pariahs  in  the  south  form  a  class  of  hereditary  outcasts.  No  huir"  i  beings 
exist  in  a  more  lost  and  deplorable  state.  It  is  contamination  to  enter  their  house,  or  eat  any 
victuals  prepared  by  Pariahs;  nay,  some  consider  themselves  polluted  by  their  very  touch. 

•[These  represontafions  as  to  the  unnlternble  occiipntiorri  and  Btntions  of  the  different  castes  in  India  hav» 
bfcn  pliown  by  Mr.  Colcbrooke  (Asiatic  Reaearchea,  vol.  v.)  to  be  extremely  cxngRcrated.  lie  states,  that  the  niiin 
ber  cf  the  mixed  classes  is  almost  innumerable,  and  that,  whil"  ''^  <!ie  four  crent  primary  castes  rnrioiis  profcit- 
lions  and  en-iployments  are  permitted,  to  the  mixed  races  hardly  •'  ,a  forbidden.  "  A  Ilrahmin,"say»><e,  "iinabia 
tosubRist  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier;  if  he  cunnot  get  a  subsistence  'w  either  ot  i.';ose  em- 
ployments, he  may  apply  to  tillace  and  nitnndance  on  cattle,  or  (rain  a  competence  by  ':  "Vr,  avaiding  certain 
cnnmioililies.  A  Cshatrya  in  distress,  may  subsist  by  all  these  means;  but  he  must  m  .  :ir.vn  recourse  to  tie 
highest  functions.  In  seasons  of  distress',  a  fiirther  latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned 
proftsiiions,  pnintini;,  and  other  arts,  iv.>:  k  for  wases,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  arc  amonR  the  modes  of 
■ubsistenre  allowed  both  to  the  Drahmin  and  Cshatrya.  A  Vaisya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
descend  to  the  servile  ncti  jf  a  Sudra ;  and  a  Sudra,  not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  hifher 
clauses,  mav  subsist  by  hamlicrnfts,  principally  following  those  mechanical  o;)erations,  as  joinery  and  masonry, 
and  practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing,  by  which  ho  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes ;  and  although  a  man 
ofa  lower  class  is  in  general  restricted  from  the  acts  of  a  higher  class,  the  Sudra  is  expressly  permitted  to  bfcomo 
I  trader  or  an  husbandman.  Besides  the  particular  occupation  assigncid  to  each  of  the  mixed  classics,  they  have 
the  alternative  of  fidiowing  that  prof«s8ion,  which  regularly  belongs  in  the  class  fVom  v.  hich  ihuy  derive  iht-ir 
origin  on  the  muiher'g  side ;  those  at  least  have  such  an  option  who  arc  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  c'asseg. 
The  mixed  classes  are  also  permitted  to  subsist  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Sudra,  that  is,  by  menial  service,  hy 
lianrlirrafts,  by  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Hence  it  appears,  that  almost  every  occupation,  thoujh  reiulnrly  u 
be  the  profession  of  u  particular  class,  is  open  to  most  other  classes ;  and  that  the  limitnnons.  far  frnui  beinj 
risorous,  do  in  fact  reserve  only  the  peculiar  profession  of  the  Bralunip,  wbich  cousisUi  ;p  *»su'lu»g  '      ""   ' 
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They  nre  cnnflred  in  th<^'  Utwv"  to  Bcparatc  quarters,  and  employed  in  the  rudest  and  most 
disguriin^  iabour.  In  tiiis  dec >' dcd  condition,  it  ia  but  too  natural  that  they  should  low  all 
Benso  of  cliaracter,  and,  by  filth,  intoxication,  and  other  excesses,  justify,  in  some  degree,  the 
con^-^mpt :  .1  which  thsy  are  held. 

j  t '-'  str  0  nesa  and  uniformity  of  the  Indian  system  docs  not  wholly  prevent  the  rise  of 
seciVi  H  '  .-.inctiona.  The  Vishnuvites  and  Sivites,  without  an  absolute  seps'^lion,  have 
oath  t.->ptjd  a  train  of  opposite  worship  and  observances.  Contrary  to  the  toleration  gene, 
rally  prc/alont  in  India,  they  engage  :p  violent  quarrels,  which  often  cdio.  tj  biowt',  on  the 
me/ila  of  their  rrispective  systems  The  Vishnuvitea  lead  a  wandering,  ivregckr  iit",  lilie 
gypaicH.  The  Juina  ara  entir;'  ueparatista.  Inatead  of  one  suprrma  b3)ri,T,  they  vvorshi|. 
mortals  exalted  into  deities;  but  their  habita  of  life  are  strict  and  &i;.ster'-,  The  Bcodhists, 
or  followers  of  Boodh,  profess  a  <,reed  somewhat  similar,  but  with  a  nuch  no  re  entire  acpa 
ration.  Originating  in  cr  near  Iriciin,  they  have  been  almost  expcUeri  from  liwt  .ountr  ,  buj 
have  obtained  the  suproine  religious  sway  in  Thibet,  Taii'iry,  and  '.'i"  who!*:;  uaat  'A  Asa. 
We  shall  therefore  have  opportunities  to  treat  .^f  them  mor:  particularly. 

The  literature  of  llindoatan  ren'^,  like  its  aociu!  btate,  alir.f  rt  entir"'>  wpon  its  religion. 
To  all  liie  booka  which  it  owna  .i :  valuable  or  tliK'iical,  a  divino  origui  is  ascribed.  Tha 
four  Ved.ia,  the  prand  basis  of  Hindoo  i  earning,  ir?  relieved  to  have  issued  simultaneously 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  thouglv  tiny  are  8traiif',.iy  enough  supposed  tr>  have  requirH 
the  labo'irs  of  Vyasa,  a  learned  Brahmin,  to  bring  theni  irii'.  a  sXvXe  fit  ibr  peruw  I  Tli  y 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  invocations  or  addresses-  to  thi  !,m)'i!ariou.s  deitiea  wor3hi,»;>£:(] 
throughout  Ir>dia,  umny  of  which,  when  !l,!y  repeated,  ure  Hupposi'd  to  liave  the  txjv.erof 
charms,  calling  dowa  goi, !  on  the  worshipper  and  his  friends,  ui  'i  the  moBt  Jr.  ?!  evi'a 
vq>,>n  hia  cii  c  nii^s.  They  L-untain  als,o  piecepts  for  the  conJisct  oi'  life,  various  in  c'.aracler 
and  nuTit;  v-iii  i  full  expot^ition  of  tho  national  creed  respecting  liie  origin  of  the  gods,  the 
crcalion  vt  i'  :■  wutid,  i  future  stat<!.  and  ilie  transmigration  of  souls.  They  are  illustrated 
by  thf  Sastrti  -inJ  otii, "  'uc"t  extensuc  glosaes  and  comments;  all  of  which,  like  the  origi- 
nal, arc  sijppc-ai  to  1x.  U'o  re:^u1t  of  ir.spiration.  This  primary  fountain  of  Indian  k.iowledge 
h  c.Tn'fi.'Uy  shut,  n;:!-  <n  t«  iiraiimins;  none  of  any  other  class  must  throw  his  e'ds  on  these 
Mcred  !>!ji?^fs,  or  evo';  ■  ndersta)id  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Second  to  them 
are  iiio  Fiirana-s,  which,  like  tlio  Vedas.  ara  composed  almost  entirely  in  verse;  and  the  ten 
Purtu  J  ci-7iluiu  ntarly  half  a  million  o*"  stanzas.  They  form  a  strange  end  hetcrogeneoua 
medley  <if  sound  precept,  useful  doctrinj,  wild  fable,  and  directions  for  juerile  observances. 
The  narrative  part  nciatea  rather  to  th j  goda  than  to  men ;  but  tiieto  s  iperior  natures  are 
exhibited  as  conforming  very  ill  to  the  duties  which  ore  inculcated  ayon  mortals;  bloody 
wars  ird  licentious  amours  forming  the  exploits  most  frequently  rccnrdtd.  Below  the  Pu- 
ranas  in  >  -BJebrity  and  sanctity  are  the  Mahabarat  and  Ramayana,  two  sfreat  epics,  or  rather 
wild  melM.:al  romances,  similar  in  strain  to  tlie  Puranas;  for,  tliough  the  basis  be  narrative, 
they  abouuJ  in  precept;  and  tliough  they  profess  to  detail  the  adventures  of  human  heroes, 
the  actors  and  iiie  events  are  almost  wholly  supernatural. 

In  this  enumeration,  which  includus  all  the  serious  literature  of  Hindostan,  one  capital 
defect  must  be  obvious:  history  finds  m  it  no  place.  Their  wild  legends  are  plausibly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foundation  in  the  story  of  some  celebrated  early  kings  or  conquerors ;  but  it 
IS  impossible,  through  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  conjecture  any  thing  precise  respecting  their 
real  existence.  The  Ilimi  and  Odyssoy  are,  in  comparison,  plain  and  authentic  chronicles. 
Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  history  tliat  India  possesses  is  due  to  her  MiUiomctan  conquerors. 
The  geography  of  the  Hindoos,  in  like  manner,  is  a  mere  poetical,  or  rather  puerile,  delinea- 
tion, in  which  they  arrange  the  features  of  the  globe  in  fancied  symmetry,  describe  it  as 
containing  mountains  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  seas  of  milk,  clarified  butter,  curcTs,  and 
Bpirits.  Their  chronology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  divided  into  four  ages,  of  which  three 
are  fabulous ;  and  the  first  consists  of  nearly  2,000,000  years ! 

Ir^  tiic  mathematical  sciences,  the  Hindoos  possess  a  considerable  share  of  genuine  merit 
Algebra,  in  particular,  had  advanced  fivrther  with  them  than,  till  very  lately,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  since  they  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  indeterminate  ana- 
lysis. Their  astronomy  has  been  famed,  but  with  less  reason ;  for  its  tables,  which  have 
been  supjwsed  to  indicate  observations  commencing  at  3100  a.  c,  are  now  proved  to  have 
been  calculated  at  a  period  much  more  recent.  Even  the  skill  by  w!  ich  they  were  pro- 
duced is  now  extinct;  and  the  most  learned  Brahmin  of  the  present  li  •  c!.u  with  difficultjr 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  period  of  eclipses,  to  be  employed  by  h'  •  *he  purposes  of 
divination. 

In  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  branches  of  literature,  India  dispiiy  -^ater  excellence. 
The  fables  of  Pilpai,  inter      rsed  with  moral  maxims,  poss.       '.he        ieet  merit  of  which 
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India  are  eminent,  though  none  of  them  has  attained  the  fame  of  Hafiz.  These  composi- 
tions, however,  want  the  genuine  language  of  pajssion:  they  are  distinguished  by  splendid 
imagery,  but  empty  profession ;  there  is  something  about  them  stately,  sophisticated,  and 
gravely  extravagant  It  may  be  observed,  with  regard  tu  these  and  to  all  the  other  brancheg 
of  Indian  literature,  that  their  productions  are  ancient ;  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  dead ;  and  we  know  few  Hindoo  authors  of  the  present  day  who  are  at  all  di»> 
tinguished.  The  Brahmins,  who  alone  ought  to  be  learned,  arc  now  almost  wholly  illiterate. 
The  only  tincture  of  literature  and  thougnt  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  higher  m- 
habitaiits  of  tho  great  cities,  who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  particularly  with  the  missionaries.  Among  these,  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  most  distin- 
giiiahcd. 

Cons  dering  the  Hindoos  as  a  refined  and  wealthy  people,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
ai:;hite  itural  monuments  should  at  present  be  of  so  humble  a  character.    Even  their  tem- 
ples, or  which  a  superstitious  people  might  have  been  expected  to  spare  neither  cost  nor 
art,  are  immensely  numerous,  mdeed,  but  both  small  in  size  and  rude  in  structure.    This 
character  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  religious  edifices.    The  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
mighty  excavations  of  EUora  and  Elephanta,  present  features  which  may  rival  the  most 
splendid  of  those  found  in  other  Oriental  empires.    Temples  erected  even  in  the  small 
Raj[)oot  principalities  display  a  beauty  rivalling  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  even  of  Greece, 
Colonel  Tod  conceives,  indeed,  that  Hindoo  art  has  undergone  a  progressive  degeneracy ; 
and  the  more  ancient  the  specimens  are,  they  are  always  the  more  valuable.     Since  the 
sway  of  Mahometan  nations  was  established  in  India,  all  the  finest  structures  have  been 
reared  by  them,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  style.    The  mosques  and  tombs  constructed  by 
Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurengzebe,  rank  with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic 
art    The  palaces  are  also  magnificent,  yet  built  in  a  light  and  airy  style,  rather  resembling 
pavilions.    They  are  contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  from  every  point  of  the  compass : 
they  have  spacious  halls,  long  galleries,  projecting  roofs,  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  with 
accommodation  for  sleeping  there  when  the  weather  permits.    They  enclose  shaded  courts, 
gardens  full  of  trees,  marble  baths,  jets  d'eau,  arbours ;  every  thing  which  can  prevent  the 
heal  from  being  painfully  felt.    The  great  display  of  wealth  is  in  the  furniture,  particularly 
in  the  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  either  spread  on  the  floor 
and  seats,  or  hung  round  the  walls.    The  throne  of  the  Mogul  was  estimated  at  4,0O0,00OZ 
sterling,  made  up  by  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  received  in  gifts  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages.     Meantime,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  class  are  of  the  humblest  description, 
rudely  composed  of  canes  and  earth,  and  roofed  with  thatch.     Irregular  collections  of  tiiese 
hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded  together,  form  the  main  composition  of  the  greatest 
Mogul  capitals,  the  splendour  of  which  consists  wholly  in  a.  few  great  streets  or  squares, 
formed  by  the  houses  of  the  grandees. 
The  vestments  of  the  Hindoos  are  suited  to  the  climate,  and  composed  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country ;  they  consist  of  long  flowing  robes  of 
cotton,  both  loose  and  light  (Jig.  618.).    In  some  of  tlie 
higher  regions  only,  coarse  woollens  of  home  manufacture 
are  preferred.    The  clothes  worn  by  the  higher  ranks  do 
not  differ  much,  unless  in  their  superior  fineness ;  but  the 
rank  of  the  wearer  is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  jewels, 
embroidery,  and  gilding,  the  display  of  which  caused  the 
Mogul  court  in  its  glory  to  be  regarded  as  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world.    The  fallen  princes  and  soubahs,  who  have 
risen  upon  its  ruins,  console  themselves  by  maintaining  as 
much  of  this  parade  as  their  reduced  revenues  will  support. 
In  regard  to  diet,  the  Hindoos  practise  abstemiousness  more  tlian  any  other  nation ;  and 
this  from  feelings  not  merely  of  duty,  but  of  pride.    The  man  who  consumes,  or  even 
tastes,  animal  food  or  spirituous  liquors,  is  considered  by  all  the  higher  castes  as  an  impure 
and  degraded  being,  who  must  be  thrust  out  from  among  them,  and  doomed  to  mmgle  with 
the  vilest  of  his  race.     Rice  and  wat.  r  suffice  for  the  food  of  the  purest  classes,  and  scarce- 
ly any  who  l!;n«  IV-  <!i"h'  •.-t  prptGnsitm  to  caste  will  admit  within  their  lips  a  morsel  of 
beef.    The  scrun'  ■  Ji.ninishes  as  we  descend;  but  it  is  only  among  the  outcast  classes  that 
infpmperance  \a    .und  to  prevail.    T.;.  Mahometans,  though  by  no  means  so  scrupulous,  are 
yet  tempera  i  .     Their  chief  luxury  is  fruit,  the  be*  of  ^vhich.  being  brought  from  the 
mountainous  legions  round  India,  is  seen  only  at  the  ♦  bles  of  the  great 

Sect.  VI  I. — Local  Geography. 
In  surveying  that  vast  field  which  the  local  geography  of  India  opens,  ws  shall  reduce  it 
'.  ;-j  five  HubdiviHioiis :  the  Bengal  provinces,  including  the  former  Keats  of  Mogul  empire* 
the  weEiom  provinces;  central  India;  the  south  of  India;  as  J,  lastly,  the  countries  on  tho 
Himalayah.    The  island  of  Ceylon  will  close  the  section. 
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BunKCT.  1. — Bengal  Provinces. 

In  pursuing  the  local  survey  of  Hindoetan,  it  will  be  expedient  to  begin  with  Bengal,  thn 
moat  fertile  province,  and,  since  it  became  the  scat  of  the  power  which  rules  over  Hindoi. 
tnn,  the  centre  of  political  influence.  The  Bengal  presidency,  the  greatest  of  the  three 
into  which  British  India  is  divided,  compriies  mucn  more  than  the  mere  province  of  that 
name.  It  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  all  the  fine  regions  watered  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  comprising  the  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  of  Ikngal,  Bahar, 
Benares,  Oudc,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Orissa.  These  territories,  according  to  esti- 
mates  made  with  some  care,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  22(),()00  square  miles,  and 
70,000,000  inhabitants.  Within  this  presidency  are  forty  inferior  courts,  stationed  at  tlie 
principal  towns,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  supremo  court  at  Calcutta. 

Bengal  Proper  consists  of  a  vast  alluvial  plam,  intersected  by  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapoutru,  with  their  numerous  brandies.  These,  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  from  June  to  September,  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  convert  it  into  a  sea, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  whole  region  is  then  navigable, 
and  boats  are  seen  sailing  through  the  corn-fields,  in  which  the  ears  of  rice  appear  above  the 
water.  The  soil  consists  entirely  of  sand  and  clay,  not  a  rock  or  even  a  stone,  being  found 
for  400  miles  up  the  Ganges.  Fields  thus  profusely  irrigated  produce  immense  crops  of  rice, 
of  which  Bengal  is  the  chief  granary.  The  sugar-cane  also  flourishes ;  but  the  other  Indian 
products  are  not  so  copious  as  m  the  upper  provinces.  The  mango,  that  most  delicious  of 
Oriental  fruits,  grows  here  in  perfection ;  but  other  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  watery 
and  insipid.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on,  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  in  boats  of  various  form 
and  dimension,  Uie  navigation  of  which  is  supposed  to  employ  nearly  300,000  men.  The 
main  staple  of  their  trade  is  the  conveyance  of  rice  from  the  country  districts  to  the  great 
cities,  and  salt  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Bengal  consists  of  the  Sunderbunds,  extending  for  about 
180  miles.  The  Ganges,  in  entering  the  sea  by  eight  largo  mouths,  divides  itself  into  a 
labyrinth  of  streams  and  creeks,  through  which  boats  make  a  difficult  and  perilous  passage 
amid  conflicting  tides  and  eddies.  The  lands  intersected  by  these  numerous  channels,  being 
inundated  by  the  water,  which  is  everywhere  salt,  have  never  been  brought  under  any 
regular  culture.  They  form  a  vast  desert,  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  whence  Calcutta  is 
supplied  with  wood  for  firing,  and  for  the  building  of  boats.  These  extensive  marshes  afl?)rd 
also  the  opportunity  of  producing,  by  mere  solar  evaporation,  largo  quantities  of  excellent 
salt,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  upper  districts  of  India.  The  Ganges 
appears,  in  tlie  course  of  ages,  to  have  experienced  successive  alterations  in  the  main  channels 
by  which  it  is  entered.  The  only  one  at  present  navigable  for  large  vessels  is  the  most 
westerly,  called  the  Hoogly,  but  which  by  no  means  transmits  the  main  body  of  its  waters. 
On  the  Hoogly  branch  is  situated  Calcutta  (Jig.  619.),  which,  from  a  few  straggling  cot- 
tages in  a  wooded  marsh,  has 
been  raised  by  Britain  to  be 
the  capital  of  Indin.  In  1696, 
the  English  were  allowed  by 
Aurengzebf  'x>  establish  a  fac- 
tory, and  m  i(\e  following  yeai 
to  secure  it  by  a  fort  In  1757, 
it  had  not  above  seventy  Eng- 
lish houses,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Surajah 
Dowlah.  liord  Clive,  having 
become  master  of  Bengal, 
made  Calcutta  the  capital, 
and  founded  a  fort,  which  has 
cost  about  2,000,000/.,  and  is  very  strong,  though  requiring  at  least  10,000  troops  for  its 
defence.  Calcutta  has  from  that  time  been  perpetually  mcreasing,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  500,000  inhabitants ;  while,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000,000.  The  situation  was  originally  very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
swamps ;  and,  though  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away,  it  still  suffers  by 
the  damp  breezes  from  the  Sunderbunds.  The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  Chouringee, 
consists  of  4300  houses.  Though  built  only  of  brick,  it  is  elegant,  and  even  superb:  the 
houses  are  handsome,  covered  with  fine  plaster,  called  chunam,  each  bein^;  detached,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  Strangers  ascending  the  river  are  particularly  struck  by  the  numbci 
of  elegant  villas,  with  which  all  the  environs  are  studded.  The  Black  Tov  n,  comprising 
much  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in  otlicr  parts  of  India,  of  mis'>raMe  cottages 
of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  government  house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  btructure ;  am! 
considerable  state  is  maintained,  though  not  to  that  degree  which  can  rival  ■  iie  parade  ot 
Asiatic  court!?.     A  college  was  founded  by  the  Marquess  VVelleslcy,  which  uoasted  n>anv 
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illusirioua  members,  but  haa  of  late  been  much  reduced.  The  allowanced  to  all  the  iiervanta 
of  government  are  liberal ;  and  though  their  aim,  in  ^oing  out,  has  generally  been  to  return 
wiUi  an  independent  fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospitable,  splendid,  and  expensive  style  of 
living.  Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the  iavourito  recre- 
ation. 

Bengal,  on  the  west,  touches  almost  immediately  on  the  flrontier  of  the  province  of  Orissa; 
but,  before  ascending  into  the  interior,  we  must  take  a  view  of  Chittagong,  the  most  easterly 
district,  situated  beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  and  touching  almo«!t  immediately 
on  the  Birman  frontier.   A  large  part  of  it  consists  of  .nountain  and  wowlland  tracts,  through 
<vhich  roam  large  herds  of  wild  elephants;  but  other  tracts  are  very  well  auapced  for  culti 
vition;  and  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  gave  reason  for  com 
p'in^  its  inhabitants  at  1,200,000.     The  agricultural  population  are  called  Choomeas:  they 
live,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  under  a  rajah  who  pays  a  tribute  to  ^vernment ;  but  the  inte 
rior  is  occupied  by  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  who  live  almost  the  life  of  savages ;  have  their 
villages  on  the  top  of  high  hills,  surprise  their  enemies  in  the  night,  massacre  the  males, 
and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.     Islamabad,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city, 
on  a  no  vigable  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  the 
emporium  of  Bengal ;  but.  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  it  has  always  secured  the 
preference  to  the  western  ports. 

Returning  to  Calcutta,  and  ascending  the  Hoogly  branch,  we  come  first  to  Serampore,  a 
neat  thriving  little  town,  at  which  is  a  Danish  settlement.  This  place  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  bv  such  learned  and 
extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of 
India,  and  even  of  China.  About  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  is  Chandernagore,  noted  as 
the  capital  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  tho  French  in  Ben^l.  It  surrendered,  however, 
to  Lord  Clive ;  and,  though  restored,  has  never  regained  any  importance.  Six  miles  higher 
is  Hoogly,  for  several  centuries  the  port  of  Bengal,  and  the  scat  first  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
afterwards  of  the  British  and  Dutch  factories.  It  ranked  at  one  time  among  the  greatest 
Indian  emporia ;  but,  on  the  rise  of  Ct^cutta,  gradually  lost  its  splendour,  though  it  is  still 
populous  and  considerable. 

About.  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  on  the  same  branch,  occurs  Moorshedabad,  made,  in 
1704,  i.  ■  capital  of  Bengal,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  Nabob,  who,  being  allowed  a  hand- 
some pension  by  the  British  government,  lives  in  considerable  state.  This  city,  and  the  con< 
tiguous  one  of  Cossimbuzar,  also  large  and  populous,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Ganges, 
form  the  main  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  is  nowhere  else  in  India  carried  to  equpl 
perfection.    The  fabrics  are  chiefly  taffetas,  satins,  carpets,  and  knitted  stockings. 

To  the  west  of  the  line  up  the  river,  are  the  districts  of  iiurdwan  and  Birbhoom,  the 
former  of  which  is  reckoned  nearly  tlie  most  fertile  in  India.  Though  only  seventy-three 
miles  long  and  forty-five  broad,  it  maintains  a  population  of  2,000,000 ;  and  the  rajah,  aa 
zemindar,  pays  a  revenue  of  400,00W.  It  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  contains  no  town  of 
importance. 

To  the  east  of  this  line,  also  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or  Lower  Brahmapoutra, 
'o  Dacca,  a  very  fine  and  interesting  district.  Wholly  intersected  by  these  rivers  and  their 
branches,  it  is  liable  to  extensive  inundations,  which  oflen  alter  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and 
convert  many  into  jungle,  while  to  others  they  communicate  extreme  fertility.  Dacca  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  muslin  manufacture,  and  its  fabrics  of  this  description  are  the  finest  and 
most  beautiiiil  in  the  whole  world.    Of  late,  however,  the  demand  has  so  much  diminished, 

that  the  hereditary  ekiil  by  which  this  beautifiil  art  is 
preserved  is  in  dangt  r  of  being  lost.  Cotton  quilts,  dimi- 
ties, and  cloths  are  also  manufactured.  Dacca  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jehangire,  and  is  still  ^ 
very  large  city.  It  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  display 
no  particular  splendour,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  great  trade. 

We  return  to  the  Ganges ;  and,  joining  its  main  stream, 
soon  discover  the  remains  of  Rajhmahal,  the  residence  of  the 
soubahs  of  Bengal  under  Aurengzebe,  and  celebrated  even 
in  the  East  for  its  magnificence.  Marble  halls  and  desert* 
ed  courts  mark  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  palace  of 
Sultan  Shujah.  A  little  to  the  north,  on  a  river  which 
fiills  into  the  Ganges,  is  Maulda,  a  thriving  place,  with 
considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  and  of  mixed  silk  and 
cotton.  A  few  miles  from  Maulda,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Genges  now  dried  up,  extend  for  many  miles  the  remains 
of  Gonr,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Maliomeiaa 
MinantMUoar.  conquerors  established  as  a  proud  capital  of  India.     Th9 

iDateridls  appear  to  have  been  carried  away  to  form  modem  cities :  a  great  part  of  the  pre* 
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•ent  Bite  confllsta  of  jungle,  tho  abode  of  tijfnrH ;  bu>.  whorovor  cultivation  takes  place,  tho 
brickdust  in  tho  soil  indicated  anrinnt  iiabitation.     A  diligent  search  has  recently  diHcovercd 
the  remaina  of  .  considerable  number  of  mooquea  and  palaces.  One  minaret  (Jiff.  02().),  re 
presented  by  Mr.  Dhniel,  displays  the  traces  of  peculier  i.iagnifleence. 

Upper  Bcnffal  presents  n  considerably  ditfnreni  :k<ipect  iVom  the  lower  province.  The 
climate  is  cooler;  and  wheat  and  barley  are  raised,  m  ^'reference  to  rico.  The  northern 
tracts  are  hilly  and  irregular,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  sh  rt,  stout,  rough  mountaineers, 
who  sometimes  annoy  tl<  '  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  but  who  display  an  honesty  and 
veracity  very  superior  to  thnr  -f  TTltiJoos  in  general.  The  Gangcn,  which  had  hitherto 
spread  its  waters  so  w id i  ■  :  .»>  i.ia,  ia  now  confined  between  ifrunite  rocka,  which  at 
SiclyguUy  approximate  )  clOi*fcl_y,  t  :.  I  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the  passapo  by  a  forti- 
fication, now  abandoM'l  to  dm  :;y.  « 'ii  emerging  fVom  this  narrow  pass,  we  enter  another 
district. 

Bahar,  tliough  \)r  i'.  rly  a  distinct  province,  a  often  almost  identified  with  Bengal.  The 
territory  is  fertile  uml  beautiful ;  not  so  copiousiy  inundated,  but  still  well  watered  by  the 
Ounces  and  nnmt^rous  tributaries,  particularly  tho  Hoanc,  from  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  the 
Gunduck  from  the  Snowy  Mountains.  In  preference  to  rice,  it  yields  very  fine  wheat;  but 
opium  and  saltpetre,  both  excellent  and  in  large  rvinnt!*-  form  its  characteristic  products. 
It  abounds  a'so  in  all  tho  manufacturer  of  1'^  '  < u^^..  unne  o**  'hem  attain  the  same  un- 
rivalled excellence  as  at  Dacca  and  M  oorshedabod. 

The  Ganges  is  still  the  line  upon  which  tho  great  cities  are  situated.  Monghir,  capital 
of  a  fine  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  considerable  and  ancient  town,  commanding  a 
peculiarly  udmirable  view  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  tho  frequeht  residence 
of  Sulia  1  Hhurjah,  and  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  who  bestowed  great  pains  in  erecting  a  very  strons 
fort  for  ;  defence.  To  this  erection  the  British  government  have  ceased  to  attach  much 
impofUi'oe,  since  their  dominions  were  o.x'ondod  so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  render  Monghir 
no  lon^jr  a  frontier  station.  Somewhat  !  wer  down  is  Boglipoor,  a  neat  manufacturin^r 
town,  which  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  district. 

I'he  city  of  Bahar  ntands  at  some  distance  from  the  river;  and  tliough  the  anci'int  capital, 
and  even  a  royal  residence,  has  now  fallen  much  into  decay.  The  chief  city  of  tho  province, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  in  India,  is  Patna,  extending  about  four  miles  along  the  river.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pallibothra;  at  all  events,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  soubahs  of  Bahar  before  its  government  was  merged  into  that 
of  Bengal.  There  are  a  number  of  mowpies  and  temples ;  but  the  only  part  of  the  city 
which  can  be  conddered  handsome  is  the  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  occupied  by  Ih'  'itish  resi 
dents.  The  prosperity  of  Patna  is  founded  on  the  fertility  and  high  cultivation  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  situatcil,  and  on  its  importance  as  tho  emporium  for  tho  staple  products  of 
opium  and  saltpetr,^.  Dinapoor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Patna,  forniH  a  fine  military  station.  Gnyah, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  that  city,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  is  one  of  the  holy  cities 
of  the  Hindoop,  and  tlif  scene  of  a  most  crowded  |>ilgrimagc.  About  forty  miles  above 
Patna,  the  Ganges  receives  the  Gugra,  the  second  of  its  tributaries  in  magnitude ;  and,  soon 
after  passing  Buxar,  a  strong  fortress,  now  dismantled,  we  quit  Bahar. 
Allahabad,  the  next  province,  is  very  extensive,  reaching  farther  north  and  soutli  of  the 

river  than  along  its  banks :  the  latter  por- 
621  A  tion,  however,  is  by  much  the  finest.  The 

1 1  first  district,  which  occurs  is  that  of  Be- 

S  !  nares,  con^il(lpred  sometimes  as  a  separate 

province,  and  even  occasionally  annexed 
to  Oude.  It  is  supposed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Burdwan,  to  bo  tho  richest 
and  most  cull  ated  district  of  all  India, 
and,  within  a  narrow  compass,  contains  a 
population  of  3,000,0(K>  Ita  cliief  orna- 
men*,  iiowever,  is  the  city  oi'  Benares 
;  ■', .  621.),  which  is  universally  uccounted 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  ancient  and  lioly  be- 
y  'nd  all  others.  It  may  bo  said  to  form 
Bcowtf.  '    '^  grand  depository  of  the  religion  and 

I  rning  of  this  vast  country.  Its  sa'  red 
character,  which  Is  supposed  to  ensure  tliu  salvati.  n  of  all  who  die  within  its  precincts, 
cannot  fail,  in  a  nation  devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  extensive  and 
.owded  resort  Its  own  population,  long  supposed  to  exceed  500,000,  has  been  found  by 
a  late  census  not  to  be  more  than  2()0,000 ;  but  it  is  augmented,  at  solemn  seasons,  by  pil- 
grims to  a  much  greater  number.  Benares,  in  fact,  presents  a  more  lofty  and  imposing 
ispect  than  any  other  Indian  citv.  Its  hoii«es,  instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  muu  and 
■traw  huts,  are  most  of  them  bnilt  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  five  or  six  stories  high ;  *3  that 
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Eotraaea  lo  a  Moaqiu  it  Chunarihur. 


hey  make  a  very  magnificent  nppoar- 
ice,  especially  from  iho  op|M)site  sidfl 
of  tlio  river.  I'arlly,  however,  witli  a 
view  to  coolncHH,  tho  streets  are  vciy 
narrow,  with  sinuU  windows,  and  ter- 
raced roofs.  Bonures  contains  hIro 
temples  and  mosques  in  vast  niim- 
bers;  though,  oh  in  tho  case  of  otlier 
modern  Iluuiiiu  structure.s,  not  on  it 
Bcalo  commensurate  with  tlio  grandeur 
of  the  country  and  city.  The  gr('at»'8t 
of  tiiem  was  levelled  to  tlus  ground 
by  Aurengzebe,  who  in  its  stead 
erected  a  mosqiin,  which  now  forms 
the  principal  ornament  of  Benares.  Chunarghur,  (Jiff.  62*2.),  near  Benares,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  "f  the  Indian  hill-forts,  and  has  been  converted  by  the  Briti.sh  into  a  grout  military 
station.     It  was  anciently  a  town  of  groat  importance,  and  contains  a  mosque,  Iho  cntrnnco 

to  which  has  been  delineated  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  as  one  of  the  finest  oxiimplei 
of  this  species  of  architecture  {fig. 
62:1) 

The  next  division  of  the  province, 
in  ascending  tho  river,  is  tliiit  of 
Allahabad  Proper.  It  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, more  in  wheat  tlian  in  rino ; 
for,  though  traversed  by  tho  ])ar,illel 
streams  of  tho  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
it  is  little  inundated,  and  the  water, 
so  essential  to  tli '  growth  of  rice, 
requires  to  be  conveyed  by  laborious 
processes  over  the  fields.  Th(*  city 
of  Allahabad  is  extensive,  but  not 
oLstinguifihed  by  any  peculiar  magnificence  or  ornament  Its  chief  feature  consists  in  the 
fortified  palace  {fif!  624.)  begun  by  tho  emperor  Akbar,  on  which  upwards  of  12,000,000 

rupees  are  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 

■"*"  ponded.     It  is  of  surprising  extent, 

having  one  side  on  the  Jumna,  and  the 
other  near  the  Ganges,  which  rivers 
here  unite.  It  was  considered  by  tho 
Hindoos  as  impregnable;  but,  not 
being  found  proof  against  cannon,  the 
English  have  fortified  it  in  the  Euro- 
peon  manner,  and  have  made  it  a  errand 
military  dep6t  for  the  upper  provinces. 
The  Hindoos  regard  with  religious 
veneration  all  junctions  of  rivers,  par- 
ticularly with  the  sacred  stream  of 
the  Ganges.  This  junction,  therefore, 
of  the  Ganges  with  its  greatest  tribu- 
tary becomes,  without  dispute,  the  holiest  spot  in  oil  Hindostan.  Accordingly,  d  attracts 
hosts  of  pilgrims,  of  whom  many  endeavour  to  secure  a  happy  futurity  by  seekiinj  doatii  in 
its  hallowed  stream.  The  most  approved  mode  has  been,  for  the  devotee  to  ctr.  cIT  his  1  'wn 
head,  and  allow  it  to  drop  in,  as  an  offering  to  the  Gangetic  deity.  Not  far  frosri  .\  I'ahabad 
is  Mirzapoor,  one  of  the  greatest  inland  trading  towns  of  India,  a  great  mart  for  cotton  and 
spun  silk,  and  the  seat  of  very  considerable  manufactures. 

The  other  districts  of  Allahabad  extend  chiefly  south-west  firom  the  Jumna  towards  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  head  of  tln'  Nerbuddah.  This  territory  is  of  great  extent,  but, 
being  hilly  and  often  arid,  is  by  no  m  ins  so  productive  as  the  tract  watered  by  the  two 
rivers.  It  is  a  very  strong  country,  the  hills  generally  presenting  that  form  of  precipitous 
sides,  with  a  table-lani!  at  top,  which  renders  them,  as  natural  fortifications,  stronger  than 
»ny  which  can  be  made  by  art.  To  the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  given  the  name  of 
Bundelcund,  the  chief  city  of  which  is  Callinger,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  character  we 
have  just  described,  and  the  rival  of  Gwalior.  It  was  long  held  by  an  independent  rajah, 
even  against  the  Mogul ;  but  in  1810,  by  prodigious  eflbrta  of  valour,  and  after  one  severe 
repulse,  tiie  British  became  masters  of  it.  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Ganges,  has  become  highly 
important  as  a  military  station  -  Bundelcund  is  distinguished  by  the  diamond  mines  of  Pan* 
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nah,  which,  though  not  in  any  ro*pont  equal  to  those  r)f  Oolcomln,  arc  of  (irpit  value,  (a 
tlio  tinii-  of  AlcbAr,  their  annual  produce  waa  eatimatod  at  eight  lacs  of  r\  peed;  but  it  la 
now  much  iliiiiinishcii. 

Tiio  province  or  kinffdnm  of  Oudo  oxtondrt  north  from  Allahabad,  n»:  r  vb-^w  casteni 
frontier  tliu  (inngca,  ati  already  mentioned,  rcceiven  the  Gogra  or  Sarjou,  wLich  ii  ita  greatoit 
triliuttiry  next  to  the  Juuina ;  nnd  fiunm  a  broad  and  copioua  itrcani  descending  from  tbi* 
Ilimniayah.  Its  course  had  previously  waterwl  the  plain  of  Oude,  a  rich  tp»';tnrv,  the  lower 
districts  of  which  arc  not  infurinr  to  thofo  of  Bahar  and  IVnarcs,  on  which  tlicv  border; 
and  the  upper,  though  not  ccpml,  by  no  means  barren.  By  the  treaty  of  1801,  a  large  and 
valuiible  ixirtion  wan  ccdml  to  thi^  Driti-^h;  the  nabob  retains  the  rest,  and  continucH  to 
rcnidf,  in  diniiniKhrul  onlcndour,  nt  Lucknow.  This  city,  while  the  nabobs  of  Oudo  were  in 
full  |K)W(T,  ruukcd  with  tlio  inoHt  xplendid  in  India,  tiujah  ul  Dowla,  who  had  a  peculiar 
orchitecturnl  fiisto,  oinbcllisiuHl  it  with  a  number  of  mosques  and  palaces,  with  varied  orna- 
n.ents  and  ^'ihiod  doiiicH,  which  hove  a  very  brilliant  effect.  The  population  has  been 
reckoned  at  :j(HMMH),  but  it  is  probably  diminishrtl.  Oude,  tlio  earlier  capital,  is  iu  ruim; 
bi.v.  Fyzabud,  which  succoc  lU  it  as  such,  is  still  a  populous  city. 

Proceeding  up  the  parallel  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Junuia,  wo  find  tlio  space  between 
tlhim,  and  for  some  distance  westward,  occupied  oy  the  province  of  Agra.  This  cxtonsivo 
territory  presents  sensible  indications  of  its  approach  to  the  great  mountain  territory  of 
Inula.  The  climate,  unless  when  hot  winds  blow,  is  cool,  and  even  actually  cold ;  nnd  the 
rivers,  less  ample,  nnd  confined  within  higher  banks,  oJdminiater  sparingly  the  boon  of 
mo.sturo.  It  derives  its  chief  lustre  from  containing  Agin,  one  of  the  groat  Mogul  capital*. 
This  it  owed  to  Aklmr,  who,  from  a  village,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia.  It  completely  shared,  however,  the  fall  of  tho  dynasty,  and  tho  greater  part  of  it  ii 
now  in  ruins.  Yet  the  eye  may  still  range  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  covered  with  the 
reuiajju  of  ancient  magnificence.    Tho  houses,  liko  thoso  of  Benares,  are  high,  and  tho 

etreots  narrow.      The  vicinity  ii 
C25  .      f^..  adorned  by  tho  palace  of  Akbar, 

and  still  moro  by  tho  Tajc  Mahal 
(Jig.  625.),  erected  by  Shah  Je- 
han,  in  memory  of  his  sultana; 
which  is  reckoned  the  finest  tomb 
in  tho  world.  It  is  composed  en* 
tirely  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  7r)0,000/.  Agra,  since  its  cap- 
Gate  lo  Uie  T«j«  Mtht).  turo  by  General  Lake  in  ISOU,  liaa 

remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  is  become  the  seat  of  ono  of  their  grand  courts  of  justice  and  revenue. 

Secundra  and  Muttra  are  two  anci.nt  and  remarkable  cities,  situated  on  the  Jumna,  a 
little  aoove  Agra.    The  former,  now  in  ruins,  is  only  distinguished  as  containing  the  sp!cn< 
_g_  «fid  and  ornamented  tomb  of  Akbar 

"*"    -  **  (Jiff.  620.).  composed  entirely  of 

whito  marble.  Muttra  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  venerated 
Hindoo  cities,  considered  by  He- 
her  as  almost  resembling  Benares. 
It  is  still  a  considerable  place,  and 
important  as  a  military  station. 

The  finest  and  nnwt  fertile  part 

of  the  province  of  Agra  is  the 

Doab,  or  tlio  country  between  the 

Gat*  to  MtuMleum  of  tho  Emperor  Akbar.  "vcrs ;  ond  it  is  in  the  immediate 

occupation  of  the  Britij^h  govern- 
ment Within  this  district  are  the  remains  of  Kanouge,  now  a  poor  village,  situated  to  the 
west  of  t^e  Ganges,  but  whose  brick  walls,  extending  for  six  miles,  attest  the  ancient 
grandeur  nf  a  capital  which,  eight  centuries  ogo,  ranked  superior  to  any  other  in  northern 
Hindostan  A  Hindoo  temple,  and  the  mausoleum  of  two  Mahometan  saints,  still  display 
magnificepce ;  and  u  number  of  ancient  coins  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot.  Furruckabad, 
capital  of  n  small  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  commercial  city. 

Airm,  w"st  of  the  Jumna,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Chuni- 
bul,  flowin,if  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  Oojein.  The  northern  part  is  held  by  n  number 
of  rajahs,  whom  fear  or  plicy  maintains  in  a  dependent  alliance  with  Brit.iin.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Jauts,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  migrated  trora 
tlie  banks  o*"  the  lowe'  Indus,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  tstotc  of  the  empire, 
Kized  a  number  of  ti.e  strongest  places  in  the  district.  Tiie  caj:  ;!  of  their  most  povvOiiUi 
ciiief  is  Bhurtpoor,  poH^ps  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  mountain  fortresses  of  India.   It! 
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liege  in  1S05  coat  the  British  army  a  j^reator  Iom  than  it  had  auatainod  in  any  'jreo  oitchod 
battles ;  and  tha  rajah,  at  tho  closo  of  it,  waa  able  to  aecure  very  favourable  teriu.  In  1B2A, 
however,  it  violded  to  tho  British  arms,  Tho  province  to  the  aouth  of  tho  Chumbul  waa 
allowed  by  tno  treaty  of  180S  to  be  annexed  to  the  torritorioa  of  Hcindia.     It  contains  alao 

a  number  of  liill-forts,  among  which 
ia  pre-eminent  Owalior  {Jif(.  &J7.} 
which,  for  natural  strengtli,  has 
Bcarcely,  perhaps,  it^  ei|iial  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  a  table  plain 
a  milo  and  a  half  long,  a'ld  leas 
than  a  quarter  broad ;  and,  l>cinif 
Burrouiuled  on  all  sidoH  by  a  pre- 
cipitous face  of  rock,  was  supposed 
impregnable,  till,  in  17H(),  it  wis 
carried  by  escalade  by  Major  I'or  - 
ham ;  and  again,  in  1HU4,  so  fo.- 
awtlior.  midable  a  broach  was  cfTcctod  by 

Colonel  White,  aa  to  cause  its  surrender.  Lord  Comwallis  aflorwards  ceded  it  to  Bcindia, 
the  Mahratta  chief,  who  has  made  it  his  capital ;  an  act  of  his  lordship  which  has  been  con- 
■idered  moro  generous  than  politic.  Gohuu  ia  also  an  important  place,  though  not  of  the 
nmc  military  strength.  Its^  rajah  acted  for  somo  time  an  important  part  in  Indian  politics; 
but  he  is  now  almost  entirely  ucpcndent  upon  Scindia. 

Continuing  to  ascend  in  a  north-westerly  direction  up  the  groat  rivers,  and  approaching 
to  their  mountain  sources,  wo  find  Delhi,  raised  latterly  to  high  distinction  as  the  chief  seat 
of  Mogul  empire.  This  province  is  ruder,  and  less  susceptible  of  culture,  than  any  of  those 
iiitliorto  named.  Few  parts  of  it  enjoy  the  benefit  of  inundation,  except  the  banks  of  the 
Cunggar;  while  artificial  irrigation  and  agricultural  improvement  have  been  almost  onnihi- 
latcd  by  tliu  desolating  ravages,  first  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  subsequently  of  the  Afghans  and 
Mshrattas.  Tho  central  district  of  the  province  between  the  two  rivers  is  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  immodiato  sovereignty ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  defects  of  administration,  it  ia 
untiibly  recovering,  and  its  population  is  increasing.  On  tho  bonks  of  the  Jumna,  near  th« 
northcni  frontier,  is  fbund,  mouldering  in  deca^,  the  city  of  Delhi.  It  was,  in  early  times, 
a  great  Hindoo  metropolis,  under  the  namo  of  Indraput;  but  Shah  Jchaii,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  tho  chief  scat  of  Mogul  dominion,  and  such  it  allerwarda 
continued.  Here,  in  1800,  died  Shah  Allum,  tho  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  be 
said  to  enioy  any  portion  of  real  empire.  His  son  Akbar  is  still  allowed  by  the  Britisli  to 
bear  that  ^  'out.  name,  and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vince, whici  enables  him  to  live  in  some  splendour.  What  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather 
a  handsome  city ;  the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
partly  of  stone.  It  contains  somo  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of 
caravans  which  m&intain  tho  communication  of  India  with  Cabul  and  Cashmere.  The  palace 
of  Shah  Jchon,  witl,  its  gardens,  a  mile  in  circumference,  bears  still  a  most  magnificent 
aspect,  particularly  its  gateway ;  but  a  long  range  of  those  belonging  to  the  great  chiefs 
and  (unrahs  of  the  empire,  adorned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions,  and  tombs,  now  present 
only  one  vast  scene  of  riin  and  desolation. 

Delhi  contains  the  most  splendid  modern  edifices  by  which  any  part  of  the  empire  ia 
adorned.  The  mosque  called  the  Jumna  Musjecd  (Jig,  Q2S\ 
erected  by  a  daughter  of  Aurengzebe,  of  red  stone  inlaid  with 
marble,  is  considered  decidedly  the  finest  structure  in  India 
dedicated  to  Moslem  worship.  The  Cuttub  Minar  {/g.  639.), 
reared  by  one  of  the  Patan  emperors  named  Altumsh,  is  242 
feet  high,  and  considered  by  Bishcp  Heber  the  finest  tower  he 
ever  saw.    It  rises  in  five  stages,  the  three  lowest  of  which 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  to  the  east,  are  the  I'.rge  and  industrioui 
towns  of  Barcily,  Meerut,  Shanjehanpoor,  and  Rampoor.  The  two  tbrner  possess  imoort- 
ance  as  military  stations,  and  the  barracks  at  Meerut  are  very  extensive.  A  large  Christian 
^urch  has  recently  been  erected  there. 

The  north-western  part  is  composed  of  the  district  of  Sirhind,  which  is  now  chiefly  po». 
BCBsed  by  the  Seiks.  Though  traversed  by  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Sercswattee,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  barren.  It  has  been  further  desolated  by  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
Seiks,  and  has  also  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  having 
been  the  regular  track  by  which  they  penetrated  into  Hindostan.  The  city  of  Sirhind,  cele- 
brated,  under  Sultan  Feroze,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  a  gay  and  flourishing  capital,  ig 
now  in  a  rtate  of  total  ruin.  The  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  now  Patiala ;  but 
3  greater  historical  celebrity  belongs  to  Kurnal  and  Panniput,  one  the  scene  of  the  viclory 
of  Nadir,  the  other  of  that  of  Ahmed  Shah,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas. 

SuBflECT.  2. — Western  Pfom.nce$. 

Aa  it  is  intended  to  treat  separately  of  the  territory  sitnated  along  and  within  the  great 
range  of  the  northern  mountains,  we  shall  proceed  direct  from  Delhi  to  the  provinces  on  the 
western  frontier.  This  range  by  no  means  presents  the  luxuriant  and  fertile  aspect  of  those 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  whose  uni* 
*brmity  is  only  broken  in  the  north  by  the  Punjab,  or  the  region  of  the  five  rivers,  whicln 
descending  across  it  from  the  Himalayah,  nnter  the  Indus  by  one  united  channel. 

Lahore,  the  chief  of  the  western  provinces,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  mountainous  territory  to  the  north.  This  last  is  by  no  means 
un ■•roductive ;  the  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains  being  formed  into  terraces  by  parapets 
of  stone.  Thus,  all  the  kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  temperate  climates  are  raised  in 
abundance,  and  even  large  forests  of  firs  grow  on  the  higher  acclivities.  The  finer  and 
more  beautifiil  part  of  Lahore,  however,  is  that  situated  on  the  rivers,  where  the  plains  are 
cohered  with  the  richest  tropical  productions,  and,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  were 
regarded  as  almost  the  garden  of  India.  The  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Afghan  conquerors, 
and  the  rude  sway  of  the  Seiks,  have  reduced  culture  and  industry  to  a  low  ebb ;  but  it  ha« 
of  late  begun  to  revive.  Very  fine  salt  and  sla-gem  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indui^ 
which,  at  Attock,  is  crossed  by  a  range  principally  composed  of  this  mineral. 

Lahore  has  now  entirely  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Seiks,  who,  from  a  religious  sect, 
have  become  a  great  political  body ;  and,  ae  such,  have  been  already  described.  Besides 
Lahore,  they  occupy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  i;orth-west  of  Delhi,  ana  the  greater  part  of 
Moultan ;  and  are  the  most  important  native  state  now  existing.  The  Mahometans,  for- 
merly the  ruling  people,  are  kept  by  them  in  a  completely  subject  and  degraded  state,  and  are 
allowed  even  a  scanty  measure  of  religious  toleration.  The  disunion  of  the  Seiks,  and  their 
rude  habits,  are  unfavourable  to  industry  and  commerce,  which  would  have  required  a  pro- 
tecting hand  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  long  civil  contest,  and  of  the 
repeated  passage  of  desolating  armies  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Alt'iough,  therefore, 
the  Seik  chiefs  are  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  afford  encourag'e« 
ment  to  trade,  the  country  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  fertility  and  beauty,  and  does  not 
contain  a  population  adequate  to  its  extent. 

Lahore,  the  nominal  capital  of  this  province,  was  one  of  the  most  beaut'ful  ciMes  of  India 
when,  under  the  early  Mogul  princes,  it  wos  made  an  intermediate  residence  between  Cabu' 
and  the  interior.  Akbar,  Jehangire,  and  Ferokshere  successively  contributed  to  its  embel- 
lishment The  mausoleum  of  Jehangire,  only  surpassed  by  the  Taje  Mahal  at  Agra,  is  stik 
nearly  entire ;  and  there  are  ample  remains  of  the  palace  adorned  in  the  highest  style  ot 
Eastern  magnificence.  Its  terraced  roof,  covered  with  a  parterre  of  the  richest  flowers, 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  All,  however,  went  rapidly  to  ruin, 
under  the  multiplied  desolations  which  Lahore  has  suffered ;  though  its  situation,  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  on  tlie  high  road  from  India  to  Persia,  must  always  secure 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  population  and  wealth.  Recently,  also,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  supreme 
Sf  ik  chief,  has  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

The  importance  of  Jjohore  is,  in  a  great  measure,  shared  by  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Seiks,  and  the  rer''°zvou3  of  their  gurumata,  or  great  national  council.  The  object  of 
attraction  here  is  u.  tank  or  pond,  formed  by  Guru  Govind,  an  early  chief  and  saint,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "  pool  of  immortality,"  and  taught,  that  those  who  bathed  in  it* 
waters  were  purified  from  all  sin.  This  belief^ has  led  to  an  immeii>  v  concourse  of  the  sect, 
whose  contributions  support  o  large  temple,  built  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  with  600  ncaliei 
or  priests  attached  to  it  Umritsir  is  an  open  town ;  but  it  contains  the  strong  fort  of  Govind 
Oarrah,  in  which  Rimjeet  Sing  keeps  his  treasure  and  arsenal.  It  is  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, well  buiit  of  brick,  but  without  any  structures  of  peculiar  magnificence.  It  forms 
the  centre  of  a  conriderable  caravan  trade  with  Cashmere ;  and,  froi.>  'ho  security  found 
there  amid  recent  re  ution^,  it  has  been  cltObOu  uc  a  :«sidonce  by  the  c>  V  moueyed  men  ia 
tiiif  nart  of  India.     «  has  100,000  inhabitanta. 
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To  the  south  of  Lahore  is  Moultan,  an  appellation  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  reduces  within 
very  narrow  limits,  by  confining  it  to  the  district  immediately  dependent  on  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  excluding  those  of  Bawulpoor  and  Leia ;  but  we  shall  adhere  to  the  original 
Hindoo  idea,  which  comprehends  under  Moultan  all  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers  afler 
their  union  into  two  great  channels,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Indus.  These  rivers  roll 
through  a  desert ;  but  the  partial  inundation,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  water  over  the  fields 
by  Persian  waterworks,  dimise  fertility  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  their  banks. 
Their  immediate  vicinity,  indeed,  is  in  some  places  covered  with  mud  so  sofl,  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  tread  of  a  horse.  Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  most  valuable  products.  Agriculture, 
however,  with  its  essential  process  of  irrigition,  exhibits  visible  marks  of  decay,  consequent 
upon  the  successive  conquests  and  inroads  to  which  the  land  has  been  exposed.  The  wholn 
of  this  province,  lately  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  chief  of  the  Seiks.  Moultan  is  a  fine  city,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  handsome  wall.  It  contains  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  highly  vene- 
rated,  and  the  object  of  crowded  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  also  several 
very  beautiful  tombs,  covered  with  high  cupolas  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  manufactures  of  silks  and  carpets,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia,  but 
of  inferior  excellence. 

Beyond  the  river  Gharra,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moultan  Proper,  stretches 
the  district  of  Bawulpoor,  governed  by  Bawul  Khan.  Near  the  river  it  is  very  fertile ;  but, 
in  receding,  it  passes  into  almost  complete  desert,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tract  consists.  It  extends  also  south,  occupying  a  considerable  reach  of  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  Bawul  Khan,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this  tract,  raises  a  revenue  of  1,500,000 
rupees.  He  maintains  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000  men,  and  has  a  cannon  foundery, 
which  supplies  him  with  good  and  well-mounted  guns.  The  city  of  Bawulpoor  is  as  exten- 
sive as  Moultan,  but  not  so  populous ;  a  great  part  of  its  area  being  occupied  in  gardens. 
The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  unburnt  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manufiicture  of  loon- 
gees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  of  turbans. 

The  western  part  of  Moultan,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  composes  the  district 
of  Leia.  Every  thing  here  begins  to  assume  an  Afghan  aspect.  The  mighty  snow-covered 
mountains  of  that  country  appear  in  the  distance ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  people  affect  the 
Persian  language  and  manners;  and  the  farm-yards  and  agricultural  economy  display  that 
superior  neatness,  and  those  almost  European  modes  of  management,  which  characterise  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  territory  at  all  remote  from  the  river  is  little  better  than 
a  desert.  The  chief  raises  a  revenue  of  500,000  rupees.  His  armed  force  consists  of  two 
regiments  of  musketry,  and  5000  cavalry.  Leia  being  a  poor  village,  the  residence  of  the 
rajah  is  at  Bukhur,  a  flourishing  little  town  near  the  Indus. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Moultan  is  properly  neither  Hindoo  nor  Afghan. 
It  consists  of  Jauts,  the  race  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  western  parts  of  Agra,  and  of 
colonists  from  Beloochistan :  these  people  are  all  Mahometans.  There  is  an  intermixture 
of  Hindoos,  which  is  greater  in  the  more  easterly  tracts,  but  nowhere  composes  the  leading 
race.  Camels  are  extensively  employrd  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  over  the  vast  bordering 
deserts. 

The  lower  Indus,  after  receiving  by  one  channel  the  united  waters  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab,  flows  for  a  great  space  through  a  region  which,  beyond  its  immediate  banks,  in 
almost  entirely  desert.  Its  character,  however,  changes  when  separating  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  westerly  is  the  largest :  it  forms  a  delta  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to 
that  of  Egypt.  This  delta,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  on  each  side,  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  was  highly  flourishing  while  it  was  maintained  in  a  pacific  pos- 
ture under  the  sway  of  the  Mogul.  Its  alluvial  and  inundatod  territory  was  kept  in  high 
cultivation,  and  yielded  abundant  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tattah,  the 
ancient  Pattala,  situated  on  the  western  branch,  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental 
emporia.  Enjoying  a  free  navigation  for  large  vessels  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  Lahore,  it 
became  the  grand  medium  by  which  the  products  of  Western  India  and  Afghanistan  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  for  European  goods.  One  of  the  chief 
materials  of  trade  was  afforded  by  it<i  own  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  even  in  the 
time  of  Nadir,  are  said  to  have  employed  40,000  weavers.  Amid  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  however,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
race,  called  Talporee,  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  to  seize  upon 
the  government.  The  king  of  Cabul  at  one  time  undertook  to  drive  them  out ;  but  found 
the  task  so  difficult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept  a  tribute,  which,  however,  was 
paid  only  scantily,  when  extorted  by  the  appearance  of  an  Afghan  force  upon  the  frontier, 
and  has  now  entirely  ceased.  The  rapacious  chiefs  who  now  tyrannise  over  Sinde,  strangers 
to  all  arts  of  good  government,  seek  only  to  extract  fVom  the  country  the  utmost  present 
advantage  to  themselves.  In  racking  the  land  rents,  they  have  broken  up  all  the  old  tenures 
of  thn  husbandman,  and  deprived  him  of  all  permanent  interest  in  the  ground.  Protectioa 
Doing  no  longer  aflbrded  to  commerce  and  property,  the  European  nations  have  withdrawn 
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thu  important  factories  which  they  maintained  at  Tattah ;  and,  of  the  fleets  which  formerly 
navigated  the  Indus,  only  small  boats  arc  seun  ascending  and  descending.  The  Ameers 
have  increased  the  desolation,  by  converting  largo  tracts  ot  the  finest  land  into  jungle,  with 
the  view  of  affording  the  amusement  of  hunting.  To  their  other  violences  they  add  a  spirit 
of  bigotry,  which  impelu  them  to  relentless  persecutiim  against  all  who  profess  the  Hindoo 
religion.  The  consequence  of  tliis  misgovernment  has  been,  that  the  revenue,  which  amounti 
ed  at  one  time  to  eighty  lacs  of  rupees,  sank  in  1813  to  sixty,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Burnes, 
m  1827,  not  to  exceed  forty.  Yet  the  Ameers  are  supposea  to  have  amassed  a  considrrable 
treasure.  They  are  particularly  rich  in  jewels,  which  they  studiously  collect,  and  obtain, 
dflen  at  easy  rates,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cabul  monarchy,  fro'<>  its  fallen  chiefs, 
Their  collection  of  muskets  and  sabres  ornamented  witli  gems  is  supposed  to  bo  th<i  mcst 
extensive  in  tiie  world. 

Tattali,  from  the  causes  now  enumerated,  has  two-thirds  of  its  area  in  ruins,  and  does  not 
contain  above  20,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  ordinary  habi- 
tations,  as  usual  in  India,  are  only  cottages  of  canes  and  mud.  The  old  English  factory  is 
still  the  best  house  in  the  place.  On  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  are  an  amazing 
number  of  tombs,  some  of  them  very  splendid ;  but  the  mosques  and  pagodas  are  in  a  great 
meaaure  going  to  ruin.  The  decay  of  Tattah  is  hastened  by  the  transference  of  tlie  seat  of 
government  to  Hyderabad.  This  place  is  situated  higher  up,  about  two  miles  from  the  Indus, 
on  a  branch  called  the  Fulalee,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  an  island.  There  are  some  rnanu* 
&ctures  of  arms  and  leather ;  but,  instead  of  rivalling  the  former  greatness  of  Tattah,  ii 
scarcely  equals  the  present  magnitude  of  that  city. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  Indian  delta,  in  consei^uence  of  frequent  inundation  by  the  salt 
water,  presents  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand,  nearly  similar  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which 
immediately  borders  on  the  Mediterranean.  Somewhat  west  from  this  river  is  Curachee, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Sindc,  and  which,  from  that  circu  nstance,  still  retains  some  commercial 
importance.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  8000  people,  among  whom  the  Hindoos  are 
tiKf  most  active  and  industrious. 

tn  making  a  circuit  of  the  Ganges,  and  down  the  Indus,  we  have  left  an  intermediate 
space  of  great  extent,  not  traversed  by  these  rivers  or  by  any  of  their  tributaries.  This 
forms  the  province  of  Ajinecr,  or  Agitnerc,  a  rude,  mountainous  tract,  which  has  scarcely 
been  subdued  by  any  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindostan.  It  is  the  native  seat  of  that  remarka- 
ble military  race  callM)  Rajpoots,  who  present,  both  in  fijjure  and  character,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other  llnuioos.  They  are  tall,  viperous,  and  athletic;  all  tiieir  habits  arc  rude, 
and  their  only  trade  is  war.  Although  their  territory  approached  at  several  point«  U)  within 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  great  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  tlicy  never  ranked 
even  as  regular  tributaries  of  that  empire.  It  was  by  pensions  only  that  they  were  inducer 
to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjoying  thus  a  succession  of  hereditary 
power,  unbroken  by  foreign  in^fasion,  boost  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  considered 
of  higher  birMi  than  any  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  though  far  superior 
in  power,  conceived  it  an  honour  to  form  family  alliances  with  them.  They  are  by  no  mean? 
a  degraded  and  enslaved  race,  like  most  other  Hindoos ;  they  have  rahtores,  or  i.obleB,  of 
different  grades,  who  owe  to  the  sovereign  merely  fealty  and  military  service,  and  arc  nearly 
as  independent  as  the  chieftains  in  feudal  Europ;;.  Though  turbulent  and  violent,  they  arc 
considered  by  Tod  as  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  generosity,  scarcely 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  They  do  not  hold  the  female  sex  in  that  degrade*'. 
state  too  general  over  India.  The  Rajpoot  loidies  are  well  informed,  and  regarded  with 
somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallantry  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
Yet  they  are  guilty  of  a  dreadful  enormity,  that  of  infanticide;  many  of  the  female  children 
being  murdered  in  the  moment  of  birth :  but  this  is  saiil  to  be  prompted  by  a  preposterous 
pride,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  marriages  suitable  to  their  dignity,  and  even 
by  a  consideration  of  the  enormous  expense  which  it  is  supposed  necessary  to  incur  in  the 
nuptial  festival.  Such  is  the  extravagant  display  made  on  these  occasions,  that  a  year's 
income  of  the  state  is  connidered  as  a  moderate  amount.  The  only  populous  and  powerful 
tract  of  this  province  is  tliat  reaching  from  Agra  to  Guzerat,  on  the  western  bank  of  tiie 
Chumbul.  Tiie  country  here  does  not  present  the  same  flat  and  sandy  character  as  else- 
where :  it  is  traversed  by  the  long  mountain  chain  of  the  Aravulli,  on  each  side  of  which 
extend  fine  and  fruitful  valleys.  !t  thus  unites  great  military  strength  with  considerable 
fertility. 

Ajmeer,  the  capital  of  Miis  province,  being  near  the  frontier  of  Agra,  is  not  held  by  its 
native  chiefs.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  For  600  years  it 
has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  Mahometan  pilgrimage,  ae  it  contains  the  tomb  of  u  great 
saint,  who  is  venerated  even  by  the  Hindoos.  Eleven  hundred  attendant  priests  are  nnin- 
tained  by  the  contributions  of  the  pilgrims.  The  city  has  still  a  handsome  palace,  which 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  poor  and  in  decay. 
The  fort,  built  at  tiie  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  of  no  great  strength,  but  within  it  il 
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an  anjient  temple,  which  Colonel  Tod  oonsidora  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  monumenls  of 
Hindoo  architecture.    The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  sandy. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  chiefs  are  tnL^-o  of  Marwar,  Mewar,  and  Jyepoor  or  Jyenagur. 
The  first  is  the  most  powerful :  the  rajah's  territories  extend  along  the  western  border  of 
the  AravuUi,  passing  gradually  into  the  desert.  His  capital  is  Joudpoor.  His  chiefe  are 
brave  and  daring,  and  he  is  considered  at  prese  t  one  of  the  chief  native  powers  of  India. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  almost  independent,  though  owning  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 
Mewar  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  valley,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aravulli.  Its 
Rana,  as  he  is  called,  is  accounted  the  most  noble  of  all  these  chiefs.  His  power,  however, 
is  infirior  to  that  of  the  Marwar  rajah ;  and  a  great  rinrt  of  his  dominions,  being  contiguous 
to  Malwa,  the  main  seat  of  the  Mahrattas,  has  been  exposed  to  dreadful  devastations  from 
them.  His  capital  of  Oodipoor,  however,  is  of  peculiar  natural  strength ;  being  enclosed, 
IS  well  as  several  hundred  surrounding  villages,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  car 
only  be  entered  by  one  deep  and  dangerous  defile.  The  palace  of  OodiiJoor,  on  the  borders 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  is  peculiarly  splendid ;  and  that  of  Jugmundar,  on  an  island  in  another 
lake,  presents  almost  a  magic  scene.  Chittore,  once  the  capital,  though  now  in  decay,  con- 
tains extraordinary  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  great  column  of  victory,  122  feet 
high,  and  covered  all  over  with  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  the  principal  objects  of 
the  native  mythology,  has  been  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  art.  Jyepoor 
is  the  most  easterly  and  the  most  fertile  of  those  principalities.  It  is  even  supposed  that, 
vith  a  better  govemmeiit  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed,  it  might  yield  a  revenue  of  120  lacs  of 
rupee?,  about  1,500,000/.  sterling.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  handsome  city,  con- 
sidered the  most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Hindostan.  The  fortified  palace  of  Umeer,  built 
by  one  of  the  rajdhs,  is  considered  by  Heber  not  inferior  to  Windsor. 

The  principalities  now  described  are  all  arranged  along  the  frontier  of  the  central  p»o- 
vinces  of  Malwa  and  Agra.  As  we  recede  thence  towards  the  Indus,  we  enter  a  vast  and 
trackless  desert  of  sand,  which  gives  to  this  part  of  India  nn  aspect  resembling  that  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  route  from  Delhi  to  Cabul,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it.  The  country  of  the  Shekbawuttee,  a  rude  predatory  tribe,  commencing 
100  niile.3  from  the  first-mentioned  capital,  was  interspersed  with  cultivated  spots  and  the 
sands  were  sprinkled  with  tufla  of  long  grasi,  and  of  a  green  plant  called  phoke  ;  and  there 
were  tow-ij  of  considerable  magnitude.  I;i  the  next  territory  of  Bikaneer,  verdure  was 
fou:id  only  on  detached  spots,  like  the  Africnn  oases.  The  traveller,  however,  was  always 
refreshed  with  fine  water-melons,  the  most  in  icy  of  fruits,  which  grew  with  their  roots  in 
the  sand.  The  last  hundred  miles,  between  Pujul  and  Biilwulpoor,  presented  a  total  absence 
of  water  or  habitation.  The  ground  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under  the  i'cct 
like  a  board.  Yet  this  most  desolate  portion  of  Ajmcer  contains  twe  chiefs  of  considerable 
power,  tliDse  of  Bikaneer  and  of  Jes-sclmere.  Bikaneer  is  populous,  and  its  walls  and 
tn".ver«  uresent  the  aspect  of  a  great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The 
dominums  of  the  rajah  of  Jesselmere  have  been  still  less  explored,  it  being  only  known  that 
he  teigns  over  a  vast  extent  of  desert,  thinly  interspersed  with  inhabited  tracts;  and  that 
the  population,  composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Hindoos,  have  never  been  subject  to  the 
Mo^ul,  even  in  the  greatest  height  of  his  power. 

To  the  south  of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  of  Ajmec; ,,  ^nd  forming,  as  it  were,  its 
sea-const,  is  the  province  of  Cutch,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
The  sterility  here  is  but  partially  mitigated,  though  considerable  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  cotton  forms  an  article  of  export.  The  inhnbitanls  consist  of  a 
Rajpoot  tribe  called  .Tharejahs,  subject  to  chiefs  who  'jo"  t  of  oqvot  laving  been  conquered. 
Their  habits  are  predatory,  and  they  take  advantage  of  tlieir  Ci 'ensivo  sea-coast  to  carry  on 
a  system  of  piracy,  for  v.'hich  considerable  scope  is  aflbrdcd  by  the  commerce  of  Malabar, 
li  is  remarkable,  that  the  papulation,  tJiough  purely  native,  were  converted,  without  con- 
quest or  compulsion,  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  They  practise  infiinticide  to  an  excess 
beyond  any  other  tribe,  the  whole  of  the  female  children  havin;^  long  been  sacrificed,  be- 
cause peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  and  taste  preclude  them  altogether  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  suitable  marriages  for  their  daughters.  The  British  government,  in  a 
late  treaty  by  which  they  extended  their  protection  to  the  chiefs  of  this  district,  exacted  a 
stipulation  that  they  should  discontinue  this  criminal  system;  but  Mr. Burnes  suspects, from 
the  small  number  of  female  children  that  make  tliei;  appearance,  th^t  it  is  still  extensively 
practised  in  the  interior  of  palaces  and  castles. 

On  rciaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  province 
of  Ouzerat,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguiahed  for  the  variety  both  of  its  a-spect  and  popula- 
tion. It  hag  districts  ap  .'crtile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  commercial  emporia  as  flourish- 
in",  as  anv  in  India  or  in  tlie  world.  Yet  othei  '.racts  present  the  same  rude  and  arid 
aspect,  and  are  filled  with  the  same  wild  and  predatory  races,  as  the  desert  provinces  ad- 
joining. The  Gulf  of  Cambay,  by  which  it  is  deeply  indented,  affords  very  lirge  scope 
Both  for  commerce  and  piracy.  This  situation  has  produced  nn  unexampled  variety  cf 
Cistes  and  races.    Among  these,  a  number  who,  ur.v'-    the  iiames  of  Bhecls,  Callios,  Coo 
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lees,  and  Graseias,  occupy  the  ruder  tracts  in  the  interior,  despise  all  approach  to  civil'za 
tion,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  preying  on  their  more  opulent  neighbours.  The  uo'requented 
diores,  also,  of  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch  contain  the  holds  of  many  desperate  piratea. 
Guzerat  has  received  the  remnants  of  that  oppressed  and  injured  race  the  Mugians,  or 
ancient  fire^worshippers  of  Persia,  bearing  still  the  appellation  of  Parsecs.  They  are  a 
peaceable,  industrious,  well-disposed  people,  to  whom  the  province  is  indebted  for  much  of 
Its  commercial  prosperity.  Sumt  numbers  from  17,000  to  18,000,  among  whom  are  some 
of  its  richest  merchants.  They  still  retain  their  ancient  reverence  for  fire,  manifested  by 
a  peculiar  reluctance  to  extinguish  it ;  and  also  the  strange  custom  of  exposing  their  dead 
in  handsome  open  tombs,  to  'ae  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  with  which  their  cemeteries  a  > 
Mways  crowded.  They  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mobids  and  behdeen,  clergy  and 
aity,  who  are  '.ilowed  only  under  narrow  restrictions  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The 
(iemale  sex  are  more  on  a  level  with  the  male  than  in  other  Oriental  countries,  and  are  Ob- 
tinguished  by  propriety  of  conduct  The  religious  sect  called  the  Jains  are  also  very 
numerous  in  Guzerat 

Tiic  pride  of  Guzerat  is  in  its  cities.  Surat,  at  tlie  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  greatest 
emporium  of  India,  and  at  present  it  ranks  scarcely  second  to  Calcutta.  The  population  ii 
usually,  though  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  rated  at  600,000.  It  has  sufrered  by  the 
desolation  which  has  overtaken  many  nf  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  the  British  having 
established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  at  Bombay.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  extensive 
manuliittures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine  cotton  stuffs;  while  it  exports  also  the  fabrics  of 
other  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  even  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  At  the  same  \.^^e,  by  the  Taptee, 
Nerbuddah,  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  it  introduces  foreign  commodities  of  every  description 
into  central  and  western  India.  It  contains  many  houses  handsomely  built  of  stone,  but 
mtermixed  with  those  wretched  cottages  of  reeds  and  mud  which  form  everywhere  the 
Habitation  of  the  ordinary  Hindoos.  Surat  contains  many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly 
Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former  carry  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  manifest  in  a  peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  hos- 
pitals for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  accounted  sacred.  Ahmcdabad,  the  political 
capital  of  Guzerat,  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and  Cambay,  its  port,  at  the 
head  of  the  gul."  of  the  same  name,  are  still  flourishing  cities,  tiiough  much  decayed  since 
tlie  time  when  the  former  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  government.  It  still,  however, 
remains  a  gay  city,  and  sends  round  the  neighbouring  districts  a  tribe  of  itinerant  poets, 
minstrels,  and  musicians.  Baroach,  which,  under  the  ancient  name  of  Barygaza,  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  coast,  is  described  by  Heber  as  poor  and  dilapidated,  though  situated 
in  a  delightful  country,  and  carrying  on  still  some  trade  in  cotton.  Baroda,  now  the  capital 
of  the  Gwickwar,  the  principal  native  chief,  is  still  large  and  flourishing.  Dwaraca,  an 
ancient  and  sacred  city,  and  Puttun  Sumnaut  whose  temple,  the  richest  in  India,  was 
destroyed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahnioud  the  Gaznevidc,  are  now  chiefly  remarkable 
ibr  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which  they  attract.  Diu,  situated  on  an  island  off  this  coast  ku 
lost  all  the  importance  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Central  Ind^a ;  with        Deccan. 

On  leaving  Guzerat,  we  ascend  into  the  high  and  strong  centre  of  India,  the  seat  of  ia 
powerful  and  refractory  tribes,  who  never  fully  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul,  and 
maintain,  even  in  face  of  the  still  more  overwhelming  power  of  Britain,  a  remnant  of  inde- 
pendence. This  character  applies  peculiarly  to  the  province  of  Malwa,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called.  Central  India.  It  occupies  that  elevated  table-land  over  wiiicii  the  Nerbuddah  flows 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and,  being  placed  at  the  base  u*"  the  great  southpm 

Jeninsuln,  separates  Hindostan  Proper  from  wiiat  is  called  the  Deccan.  Ancordi"^  to  Sir 
ohn  Malcolm,  this  table-land  is  "  in  general  open,  and  highly  cultivated,  varied  with  small 
conical  and  table-crowned  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  by  niirnerous  rivers  and  small 
e*reams,  and  favoured  with  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  alike  conducive  to  the 
health  of  man,  and  to  the  liberal  supply  of  his  wants  and  luxuries."  Though  considerably 
above  the  general  level  of  T.xdia,  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though  generally  of  little  depth,  is  not  wirpassed 
in  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  most  striking  natural  feature  is  the  chain  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west  separates  what  is  reckoned  Malwa 
Proner  from  Nemanr,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbuddah.  The  declivity  of  the  Alulwa  side  is 
email,  but  on  the  other  is  an  abrupt  and  consiuorable  ascent.  The  Nerbuddah  rises  near 
Ihe  eastern  extremity  of  these  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Gundwana.  close  to  the  same 
dpot  wliich  gives  rise  to  the  Soane.  Its  course  is  almost  due  west  parallel  to  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  of  which  it  receives  all  the  southern  waters;  and  continues  altogether  for  about 
100  miles.  It  is  not,  hov.'ever,  navigable  even  for  brotts  above  KK)  miles  from  iis  mouth, 
ihe  upper  course  being  completely  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows. 

The  liistory  of  Malwa  has  been  eventful,  its  strong  position  having  lendercd  it  often  th« 
•eat  of  powerful,  and  even  conquering  govemmcrtii     Tlie  vxp'-oi*^  of  Vicrainauiiya,  on* 
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of  its  early  Hindoo  Wmire,  are  much  celebrated  in  Hindoo  lore,  though  in  a  very  indistinct 
and  fabulous  manner.  £ven  ailer  the  Mahometan  invasion,  Malwa  had  Moslem  rulers, 
among  whom  Mohammed  Khiljee  was  pre-eminent;  by  him  it  was  raised  to  a  great  height 
of  power.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Mahrattas,  amid  the  decline  of  Mogul  sway,  began  to 
pcur  in  from  tiie  Deccan,  rearing  the  standard  of  Hindoo  independence,  they  were  recei'^ed 
with  open  arms  in  Malwa,  which  had  always  remained  strongly  attached  to  native  ideas 
and  institutions.  This  province  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  most  powerfiil  chiefs,  who 
thence  spreati  thair  conquests  over  Hindostan.  In  the  course  of  these  struggles,  a  complete 
ascendency  was  gained  by  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  founders  of  wiiich  rose 
from  the  lowest  stations.  Setting  out  in  the  character  of  oflicersofthe  Peishwa,  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Mahratta  government,  they  soon  became  his  masters,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  entirely  crushing  his  power  by  the  interference  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  her 
armies  came  into  the  field,  the  pride  of  theoe  chiefs  was  humbled ;  they  were  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Candeish,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  and  dependent  state.  In 
1817,  however,  when  the  bands  of  robbers,  organised  under  the  name  of  Pindarces,  placed 
(he  British  government  in  alarm,  the  Maiiratta  states  manifested  a  general  disposition  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  reasserting  their  independence.  Among  the  chiefs  of  Malwa,  how- 
ever, only  the  Holkar  family  openly  declared  themselves.  As  they  were  completely  defeat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  and  all  their  principal  fortresses  taken,  Britain  then  dictated 
the  terms  ot  a  peace,  which  established  a  cibsidiary  force  in  Malwa,  and  placed  the  capita' 
and  the  heir  of  the  house  within  her  tutelage.  Scindia,  on  account  of  some  very  suspicious 
uovements  made  by  him,  was  also  obliged  to  receive  a  British  garrison  within  his  strong 
fort  of  Asseerghur.  His  force  now  consists  of  about  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  while 
that  of  Holkar  is  reduced  to  less  than  .5000. 

The  population  of  Malwa  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  unless  in  regard  to  the 
territories  of  Holkar.  These,  including  the  domain  of  some  dependent  chiefs,  were  found 
vo  contain  in  Malwa  Proper  634,732 ;  in  Nemaur,  129,161.  A  comparison  with  the  extent, 
gave  ninety-eight  to  the  square  mile ;  which  might,  it  was  supposed,  apply  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  the  whole  region.  A  remarkably  small  proportion  profess  the  IVlahometan  fiiith; 
io  some  of  the  towns,  not  a  twentieth.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefly  converted  Hindoos, 
who,  as  they  still  cling  to  their  original  rites,  are  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  orthodox 
Mussulman.  The  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  British,  was  entirely  over-run  by 
orofcssiional  robbers,  acting  under  hereditary  princes.  Besides  the  Bheels  on  the  Guzerat 
frontier,  who  boast  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  origin,  both  to  themsolves  and  their  calling, 
<here  is  a  numerous  class  c.illed  Grassios,  consisting  of  small  chiefs,  who  have  been  driven 
oat  by  more  powerful  neiglioours,  but  who,  mustering  round  them  a  few  followers,  endeavour 
to  maintain  by  plunder  a  portion  of  their  former  state.  With  thuin  the  British  mediated  an 
sgrcem^nt  that  they  should  relinquish  this  turbulent  system,  on  receiving  a  revenue  or  com- 
sensation  from  the  lands  on  w  lich  they  had  any  claim. 

Trade  and  every  branch  of  industry  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  system  of  predatory  warfare  of  which  Malwa  had  been  the  theatre.  A  caravan 
of  merchants  resembled  a  military  expedition,  requiring  ♦he  escort  of  a  large  body  of  troops* 
uid  oven  this  precaution  did  not  ensure  its  safety.  The  territories  of  the  difl^rent  chiet«- 
also,  are  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  as  to  cause  an  exaction  of  hostages^ 
<jolls,  and  customs,  almost  at  every  step.  These  evils  have  been  in  some  degree  countet- 
Mted  by  a  remarkably  bold  system  of  insurance,  which  undertakes  to  cover  all  these  hard- 
diips  and  charges,  llic  insurers  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops;  and,  by  an  understandinjj 
with  the  princes  and  tiiose  concerned  in  levying  the  duties,  they  make  very  considerable 
rrofiLs.  Tho  staple  article  of  export  is  opium,  to  the  extent  of  6500  maunds,  of  which  the 
price  has  lately  been  upwards  of  60Z.  per  maund ;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  casual  circumstances; 
and  tlic  future  average  is  not  expected  to  exceed  25J.  Cloths  of  superior  quality,  produced 
ti  Cliandoree  and  other  places,  have  also  been  in  request  all  over  India ;  end  though  their 
fiibric  Ims  been  interrupted  by  recent  anarchy,  it  is  now  expected  to  revive.  Nemaur  pro- 
duccb  Q  valuable  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  principal  imports  are  silks,  chintzes,  and  other 
fine  miiimfuctures,  with  British  wo-jllens;  which  last,  however,  are  used  not  as  apparel,  but 
for  Wrappings  and  ornaments.  These,  being  all  articles  of  luxury,  have  been  materially  di- 
minish •(!  by  the  poverty  of  the  country;  but  may  augment,  if  it  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blo.-'sings  of  peace. 

Ainniiir  tho  cities  of  Malwa,  the  most  ancient,  .^'^d  still  the  most  important,  is  Oojcin.  It 
a  situ.'.ttHJ  about  seventy  miles  north  of  the  Nerbudduh,  -^n  tho  Sepra,  a  small  river  tributatr 
to  the  Cliumbul.  Oojcin  holds  a  high  rauK  among  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Puranas;  and  ti/C 
Hindoo  ^icographers  have  even  fixed  on  it  as  their  fircl  meridian.  Under  the  name  of 
Ozene,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  interit)r  capital  by  Ptolem>  tnd  the  author  of  the  Periplus. 
The  riKnUrr  town  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  old  site,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
chan<jo  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Of  late  years  it  derived  great  additional  lustre  from 
beinjif  chosen  by  Scindia  for  h'S  capital ;  and  its  circuit  of  six  miles  was  filled  with  a  crowded 
pofmliti'sn ;  bat  lie  h"s  t-ow  quitted  it  for  Gwulixir.   A  large  ;,;roportion  cciisista  of  Mahomet- 
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,.«%  who  Imvo  built  fovr  hindsotno  mosques.  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Holkare,  i  a  modern 
place,  raippd  from  a  village  by  the  PriuccBS  Alia  Bhye,  the  most  illustrious  ruler  of  that  race. 
As  a  capital,  it  is  still  not  or  very  great  magnitude.  Dhar,  the  ancient  Dharnnujgur,  is  a 
place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  appears  at  one  period  to  have  been  a  most  flourishing  capi. 
tal.  Thou;,'h  not  occupying  above  a  fourth  of  its  former  site,  it  is  still  the  residence  of  an 
independent  rajah,  Rumchundcr  Picar,  who  reigns  over  a  very  fertile  district,  yieldi  ig  him 
a  revenue  of  125,001)  rupees.  Nomaur,  a  rich  pastoral  district,  composed  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  has  for  its  capital  Mhoysir,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
tiver,  and  raised  to  its  present  rank  by  Alia  Bhye,  who  made  it  her  residence,  and  adjrned 
It  with  a  number  of  beautiful  temples.  In  the  district  of  Harrowtie,  bordering  on  Ajhieer 
Kotah  has  been  rai.'!cd  by  itB  present  rajah,  Salim  Singh,  to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  nnd 
beautiful  cities  of  Malwa.  The  conduct  of  this  prince,  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous,  haa 
rescued  him  and  his  people  from  all  the  calamities  and  wars  which  have  lately  desoln  cd 
central  India,  and  has  converted  his  little  principality  into  the  most  effective  and  floniishi.15 
of  its  states.  He  maintains  a  well  disciplined  army  of  Uo.OOO  men,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  / 
4,700,000  rupees.  Near  Kotah,  at  Barolli  and  Jholrapatun,  Colonel  Tod  discovered  templ» 
whicii,  in  the  beautiful  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  surpass  those  found  in  any  othe; 
part  of  India.  Jhalrapatun  has  become  a  great  seat  of  inland  trade.  Bhopal,  a  town  situated 
on  a  lake  upon  the  immediate  frontier  or  Gundwana,  is  the  capital  of  a  rojah,  who  reipi'< 
over  an  uneven,  jungly,  but  in  many  places  fertile  tract.  This  prince,  after  suffering  se- 
verely from  an  unequal  contest  with  Scindia,  has  had  his  power  and  territory  augmentcil  by 
the  friendship  of  Britain.  He  now  maintains  an  army  of  Ol)(*0  troops,  with  180  guns,  and 
draws  a  revenue  of  900,000  rupees.  Rath  is  the  name  given  to  a  wild,  hilly,  and  wooded 
district  bordering  on  Guzerat.  It  is  occupied  by  Blieols,  and  a  number  of  petty  predatory 
princes,  who  has  each  his  little  capital ;  but  it  contains  no  city  of  magnitude.  Bagur  and 
Kantul  are  districts  of  similar  character,  continued  along  the  frontier  of  Ajmeer.  This  range 
of  territory  conceals  many  beautiful  valleys,  and  presents  also  numerous  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  excavated  temples  near  the  town  of  Baunr,  in 
Rath.  A  few  remains,  covered  with  jungle  and  crumbling  to  pieces,  alone  survive  of  the 
glory  of  Mandoo,  which,  raised  by  Mahommcd  Khiljee,  dur'\ig  the  period  of  the  greatest 

firosperity  of  Mahva,  attained  a  magnificence  never  cquallnii  by  any  other  capital  of  central 
ndia.  Like  Babylon,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  fortified  district  than  a  mere  city; 
being  thirty-sever  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosing  12,fi.'J0  acres.  It  occupied  tiic  crest 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  rugged  natural  ravine,  which 
a  strong  interior  wall  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  Indian  attack.  Nothing  is  left  of  this 
noble  city  but  a  small  fort,  frequented  by  religious  mendicants,  and  some  fragments  of  tombs 
and  palaces,  siifBcient,  however,  to  attest  its  departed  grandeur.  The  ancient  city  of  Woon, 
in  Malwa,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  splendid  architectural  remains. 

After  passing  the  Nerbuddah  commences  the  division  of  India  called  the  Deccan,  a  large 
expanse  of  territory,  filling  all  the  broadest  part  of  that  triangular  peninsula  which  has  its 
vertex  at  Cape  Comorin,  while  ita  base  is  formed  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and  by  a  line  continued 
from  that  river  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  This  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ghauts,  comp<^iscs  a  table-land  of  ^omc  elevation, 
though  inferior  to  Malwa  on  one  side,  and  to  Mysore  on  the  other.  It  thus  enjoys  a  happier 
climate,  and  displays  more  brilliant  vegetation,  thiin  can  be  attained  without  inundation,  on 
the  level  plains  of  the  tropic.  The  Deccan  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  second,  indeed,  to  those 
of  Hindoslan  Proper,  but  still  great  and  sacred  streams :  the  Krishna,  or  Kistna,  and  the 
Godavery,  which  both  rise  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  nnd  flow  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
peninsula.  The  former,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Hindoo  deities,  has  a 
course  of  about  6.')0  miles,  the  latter  of  alwut  S.'K).  The  Deccan,  separated  from  Ilindostan 
Proper  by  a  considerable  space,  and  by  stntng  natural  barriers,  was  never  reduced  by  foreign 
invaders  to  nearly  the  same  entire  subjection.  The  Mogul  empire,  in  its  greatest  energy, 
scarcely  held  Viziapoor  and  Golconda  as  more  than  tributaries.  As  soon  as  the  strength  of 
that  empire  was  shaken,  the  Mahrattns  severed  from  it  the  principal  Deccanee  provinces,  an'*, 
pursued  beyond  those  boundaries  their  career  of  conquest  and  ravage. 

Candeish,  or  Khandeish,  a  long  narrow  province,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  is,  perhaps,  the  t-''rongest  military  country  in  t!io  v."ir1d.  ft  is  entirely 
studded  with  that  species  of  fortress,  seemingly  formed  by  nat  we  to  be  absolutely  impreg- 
nable. Solitary  hills,  composed  of  surrounding  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  a  plain  on 
their  summit,  require  only  slight  artificial  defences  to  become  impregnable  alike  to  sap, 
artillery,  and  assault ;  and  yield  only  to  the  influence  of  panic  or  famine.  In  the  last  cam- 
paign, before  the  war  of  sieges  began,  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  \vns  entirely  broken  by 
the  total  rout  of  the  Holkar  forces  at  Mehidpoor;  and  the  different  killedars  or  governors 
Bought  little  more  than  to  make  a  decent  show  of  resistance.  Though  Candeish  has  a  sur- 
face thus  diversified,  it  is  not,  generally,  a  mountainous  territory;  many  parts  of  it  are  capa- 
ble of  high  cultivation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  scenes  of  war  nnd  devn.-'tation,  are 
rendered  surorisingly  productive.    Besides  the  bounding  stream  of  the  Nerbuddah,  tliis  pro 
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vince  is  travened  by  the  Taptee  or  Tuptee,  which,  fallinjf  into  tho  sea  at  Sural,  ailei  a 
course  of  5()0  miles,  would  anbrd,  in  peaceable  times,  ample  facilities  for  commerce. 

The  most  important  among  tho  forts  of  Candeish,  and  the  centre  of  the  strength  of  Soin- 
dia,is  Assoerghur.    A  perpendicular  rock,  of  the  kind  common  in  this  part  of  India,  risen 
above  its  surrounding  bed  of  small  hills.    On  one  side,  indeed,  it  is  almost  accessible ;  and 
there  it  is  defended  by  two  retaining  walls,  which  form,  however,  an  imperfect  Bulwtitute  for 
the  natural  rocky  barrier.   In  the  last  war,  neither  tb.e  supplies  nor  the  defences  were  found 
to  answer  expectation.    The  vicinity  consists  of  wild  ravine  and  jungle,  dreadfully  infested 
with  tigers.     Malligaum  is  on  the  frontier  of  Aurungabod,  to  which  some  consider  it  as  be 
longing ;  but  the  narrator  of  the  late  Indian  campaign  considers  it  as  the  key  of  Candeish, 
and  reports  an  Indian  proverb,  "  Get  but  possession  of  Malligaum,  and  you  have  Candeish  by 
the  nose."    It  is  a  solitary  hill,  in  tho  midst  of  a  rich,  extensive,  and  completely  level  plain ; 
but  its  strength  seems  less  due  to  natural  fwsition,  than  to  its  lofty  walls,  the  succession  of 
exterior  works,  and  of  six  strong  gateways,  which  bar  the  approach.    It  stood  a  month's 
hard  siege  by  the  British  in  tho  last  campaign.     If  Malligaum  owes  so  much  to  art,  nature 
has  done  all  for  the  splendid  fortress  of  Unkie  Tunkie.    A  more  complete  specimen  of 
natural  fortification  seems  scarcely  to  exidl.     On  every  side  the  perpendicular  wall  rises  to 
the  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  enclosing  on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  a  mile  in  circuit.    The 
ascent  is  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  reck,  secured  by  the  strongest  possible  gateways. 
It  has  copious  magazines,  granaries,  armouries,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  setting 
bombardment  at  defiance.    It  was  only,  therefore,  through  the  detemi  nation  of  tl  e  rajah  to 
abandon  a  sinking  cause,  that  tho  attack  of  ttie  British,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  was  im- 
mediately successful,  and  their  flag  was  seen  "  waving  on  the  lofty  and  beautiful  battlements 
of  Unkie."    Trimbuck,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  a  tremendous  and  wonderful  hill-fort,  impregw 
nable  to  any  army  or  artillery,  however  numerous.    It  measures  ten  miles  round  its  base, 
and  about  four  round  its  upper  surface.    The  ascent  is  bi  a  flight  of  200  almost  perpendicu- 
lar steps ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  danger,  to  look  back  on  the  perilous  steep  of  600  or 
700  feet  beneath.    From  tho  top  of  this  hill  descends,  fall  .ig  drop  by  drop,  the  rill  which 
forma  the  source  of  the  ^eat  Godavery.    In  crossing  the  Tuptee,  the  English  troops  almost 
Unexpectedly  came  upon  Talnair^  which  defends  its  passage,  and  owes  its  chief  strength  to 
the  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  either  by  the  river  or  a  deep  ravine.     Burhaunpoor,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Candeish,  is  still  a  large  city,  strengthened  by  a  fort  which,  however, 
has  never  made  any  formidable  resistance.    The  city  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  tho 
head-quarters  of  a  Mahometan  sect  called  Bohrahs,  whose  habits  are  very  commercial,  and 
of  whom  6000  reside  in  Surat. 

Directly  south  from  Candeish,  and  forming  the  western  part  of  th<3  Dcccan,  stretch  the 
large  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bojnpoor,  containing  tho  original  seats  of  Mahratta 
power.  They  present  a  great  similarity  in  their  general  aspect;  the  surface  being  rugged, 
irregular,  andf  among  the  western  Ghauts  even  mountainous.  These  provinces  are  w^atered 
by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery,  not  yet  become  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Tho  soil  is  in  some  parts  dry  and  rugged,  but  in  many  is  capable  of  the  highest 
culture.  It  supports,  accordingly,  a  population  which,  though  not  supposed  equal  to  what 
it  ia  capable  of  maintaining,  is  estimated,  in  Aurungabad  at  6,000,000,  and  in  Bejapoor  at 
7,000,000.  These  two  provinces  are  strong  in  a  military  sense ;  containing  many  natural 
fortresses,  though  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  those  of  Candeish.  They  have 
never  b^en  subject,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  general  government  of  Hindostan.  Even 
after  the  reduction  of  the  native  governments,  Adil  Shah,  in  1489,  founded  th(>  jcingdom  of 
Bejapoor,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Europe,  Viziapoor,  which  held  high  sway  over  the  Deccan, 
till  the  year  1689,  when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Aurengzebe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  conquosS  been  completed,  when  the  Mahratta  power  mose,  which  disputed  the  conquests 
of  that  emperor,  and  soon  drove  his  feeble  cuccessors  from  all  this  part  of  India.  Poonah 
then  became  tho  residence  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  chief  nominal  seat  of  Mali ratta  sove- 
reignty; tl'.ough  the  success  of  the  rebel  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  transferred  the  real 
Beat  of  that  power  to  the  more  northern  provinces. 

Poonah,  thus  become  metropolitan  among  the  Mahratta  cities,  is,  'lowcver,  by  no  means 
the  most  splendid.  None  of  its  sovereigns  jwssessed  that  peaceful  wealth  which  could  en- 
able thcra  to  indulge  the  Oriental  taste  for  costly  architecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally destined  ratlicr  for  a  camp  than  a  city ;  and  in  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  nearly  500,0t)0  have  mustered  in  and  around  it.  The  fixed  population  does  not 
exceed  1(M),000.  It  resembles  a  huge  vil-age  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  walls,  by  which  even  the  palace  isi  entirely  enclosed.  For  resist- 
ing the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber  frames :  they  are 
painted  with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  The  markets  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind.  Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  terri- 
torv,  and  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Satara,  a  hill-fort,  about  fifty  miles  lO  the 
Bouth,  after  being  lon;^  the  state  prison  of  the  hereditary  rajahs,  became  the  nominal  capital, 
since  Britain  depossa  O-.t  Peishwa,  and  restored  the  ancient  iiead  of  the  confe<leracv  to 
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M)ine  de;i^ee  of  power;  but,  as  this  sway  is  limited,  Satara  will  not  probably  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a  fTTcat  city. 

A  very  dlHerent  degree  of  magnificence  is  perceptible  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Vixiapoor,  or  ^japoor.  The  fort  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  hieing  eight 
milea  in  circumference,  and  contniiiing  nimiorous  gardens,  moeeues,  and  palaces.  The  great 
mosque  of  Adil  Shah,  which  co«t  7(M),(KM)/.,  and  occupied  650J  men  for  ttiirty-seven  years, 
is  still  in  ti^ilerable  preservation.  The  fort,  with  the  city,  ieparated  from  it  by  a  large 
plain,  now  presents  a  district  covered  by  ruins,  interspersed  with  several  detached  towns, 
the  population  of  which  has  not  been  estimated.  Aurungabad  and  Dowlatabad  form  two 
great  ancient  capitals,  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  latter,  originally  called  Deo- 
giiii',  is  the  most  ancient ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  Mt.homct  HI.  made  extraordinary 
•fibrts  to  render  it  the  general  capital  of  Hindostan.  It  is  vc  -y  strongly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and,  being  well  fortified,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  the  Deccan.  Till  the  Mogul  con- 
quest, it  gave  name  to  the  province ;  but  Aurcngzebe  conferred  the  former  appellation  (Au- 
rungabad) on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gurka,  which  he  soon  made  the  capital  of  the 
Deccan.  Both  cities  are  still  populous,  and  contain  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  At 
present,  they  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  Ahmednuggur,  once  the  capital 
of  another  powerful  dynasty,  and  still  a  considerable  city,  is  now  included  in  the  British 
territory. 

Near  Dowlatabad  arc  found  the  wonders  of  Ellora,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  sur- 
prising monuments  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture.  They  consist  of  an  entire  hill,  excavated 
into  a  range  of  highly  sculptured  and  ornamented  temples.  "  The  number  and  magnificence 
of  the  subterranean  temples,"  says  Mr.  Erskine,  "  the  extent  and  loftiness  of  some,  the 
endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in  others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  ot  minute  tracery, 
highly  wrought  pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines  and  colossal  statues, 
astonish  but  distract  the  mind."  It  appeared  truly  wonderful  "  that  such  prodigious  efforts 
of  labour  and  skill  should  remain,  from  times  certainly  not  barbarous,  without  a  trace  to  tell 
us  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  tiie  populous  and  powerful  nation  by  which 
they  were  completed."  The  courts  of  Indra,  of  Juggernaut,  of  Parasu  Rama,  the  Doomar 
Leyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  names  given  to  several  of  these  grand  excavations.  But 
the  greatest  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the  one  called  Keylas  or  paradise,  consiiiting 
of  a  conical  edifice,  separated  from  the  rest,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  100  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  mythological 
sculptures. 

The  interior  of  the  Deccan,  to  the  eastward,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Hydrabad,  Nan- 
dere,  Becder,  and  the  greater  part  of  Berar,  composes  a  large  surviving  fragment  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  under  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  This  officer,  at  first  a  mere  viceroy 
took  advantage,  like  otiiers,  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  to  assume  independence.  Having 
connected  himself  by  alliance  with  Britain,  he  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  and  finally  obtained  a  territory  extending  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length  by  200  in 
breadth,  ond  containing  more  than  8,000,000  inhabitants.  Though  allowed,  however,  to 
carry  on  the  internal  government,  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  as  to  all  his 
foreign  relations;  and  a  subsidiary,  or,  more  properly,  a  ruling,  force  is  constantly  stationed 
in  his  capital.  So  irksome,  it  is  suspected,  does  the  Nizam  foel  ':his  protection,  that  he  was 
Btron^'ly  inclined,  in  the  last  war,  to  join  the  Mahratta  confederacy ;  but,  if  he  entertained 
r^'iy  such  intention,  tiie  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  deterred  him  from  open  hostilities. 
The  whole  of  this  territory  is  a  table-land,  diversified  by  hills  considerably  less  lofty  than 
those  of  the  Western  Deccan.  It  has  many  fertile  epots,  particularly  in  the  small  province 
of  Nandere,  extending  along  the  Godavery,  and  in  the  more  southerly  one  of  Beeder.  It 
benefits  little  by  its  exemption  from  foreign  internal  sway,  being  one  of  the  most  oppressed 
and  misgoverned  districts  in  India,  without  wealth  or  population  adequate  to  its  natural  re- 
aourcos.  It  boa  nb  flourishing  manufactures,  and  the  import  of  European  goods  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  25,00(W. 

Hydrabad,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  nome,  may  be  considered  also  t!io  present 
capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  removal  of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurungabad  having  attracted 
to  it  a  population  of  about  120,000,  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  not  suflltiicntly  strong,  however,  to  convert  it  into  a  military  position.  Though  not 
a  fine  city,  Hydrabarl  contains  some  handsome  mosques;  and  the  Nizam  maintains,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mogul  pomp.  He  has  large  magazines  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  fine  clotJis,  watches,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  him  by 
European  embassies. 

About  K'x  miles  from  Hydrabad  is  Golconda,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  vvhich  ha« 
■  splendid  name  in  Europe,  from  its  diamond  mines  in  the  subject  district  in  Gundwanu.  It 
ia  situated  on  a  high  rock,  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  to 
be  impregnable.    No  European  has  ever  been  admitted.    The  vicinity  is  adorned  with  B 
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number  of  splendid  tombt.  Warangol,  about  fifly  miles  firom  Hydrabad,  presents  only  th« 
ruins  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Tolingana,  when  tliat  name,  now  only  applied  to  a  lan- 
guage, designated  a  largo  extent  of  eastern  and  central  India.  Nandere  and  Beeder,  capitals 
of  their  respective  provinces,  are  both  fortified  towns,  but  not  of  remarkable  extent.  Of 
Beeder,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  its  vicinity  are  spoken  the  three  languages  of  the  east, 
west,  and  south ;  the  Tclinga,  tho  Mahratta,  and  Cunara.  The  most  northerly  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  Nizam  consists  of  that  largest  part  of  Berar,  of  which  EUichpoor  is  tho  capital. 
The  province  is  high,  rude,  and  in  general  imperfectly  cultivated,  though  its  bullocks  are 
reckoned  the  beat  in  Hindostan. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Berar,  v\.  •  he  greater  part  of  the  rugged  border  province  of 
Gundwana,  forms  the  domain  of  the  rajkh  of  Nagpoor,  or  of  Berar,  ciiief  of  what  are  called 
the  Eastern  Mahrattas.  Ragojco  Bhoonslah,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  boasts  a  higher 
descent  than  the  Peiehwa,  though  he  began  his  career  only  as  an  officer  under  that  person- 
age. In  1808,  he  joined  Scindia  against  Britain ;  but  the  signal  successes  gained  by  ueneral 
Wellesley  obliged  him  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  the  district  of  Cuttack  in 
Orissa,  and  a  great  part  of  Berar.  In  1817,  the  rajah,  Appa  Sahib,  at  the  commencement  ot 
the  campaign,  lulled  the  British  into  security  by  lavish  professions  of  fidelity ;  but  on  the 
27th  of  November  the  Arabs  in  his  service  made  a  sudden  attack  on  their  corps  stationed  at 
Nagpoor,  and  it  was  not  without  great  loss  that  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
place.  The  rajah  then  offered  a  semblance  of  submission ;  but  soon  afterwards  seized  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  and  joining  the  enemy.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  converted  him 
into  an  exile  and  a  fugitive.  The  British  placed  on  the  throne  his  son,  a  youth ;  but  arranged 
that  all  affairs  should  be  carried  on  by  a  regency,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  their 
own  resident.  Nagpoor,  chief  among  the  cities  of  the  rajah,  raised  from  a  village  by  Ragojee 
Bhoonslah,  contains  atx>ut  80,000  inhabitants,  but  is  meanly  built,  and  possesses  no  great 
strength  as  a  fortress.  The  bulwark  of  thn  territory  is  considered  to  be  Gawilghur,  in  Berar. 
This  strong-bold,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort,  is  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  impregnable,  till  1808,  when  it  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  the 
army  of  General  Wellesley. 

Gundwana,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  tho  poorest  and  rudest  province  of  Hindostan.  It 
is  mountainous,  ill-watered,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  it  was  consequently 
almost  neglected  by  the  Mogul  potentates,  and  lefl  to  the  Goands,  its  almost  savage  na^ 
live  possessors.  When  the  Mahrattas,  however,  established  a  government  at  Nagpoor, 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  parts  that  were  nt  all  valuable  or  cultivated,  and  the  Goands 
were  driven  into  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts,  from  whence  they  descend  only 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder. 

Orisso,  to  the  east  of  Gundwana,  occupies  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Deccan,  fi"om  the 
Carnatic  to  Bengal.  The  interior,  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Ghauts, 
is  still  more  rugged  than  Gundwana :  it  is  marshy,  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  by  a 
dangerous  malady,  called  the  hill-fever.  The  Oureas,  a  tribe  of  fierce  ond  rude  natives, 
inhabit  these  wild  recesses,  and  render  themselves  formidab''^  to  the  Mahrattas;  but  the 
influence  of  British  law  has  converted  them  into  peaceabU  -.bjects.  The  three  great 
rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  Oodavery,  and  Kistna,  discharge  them  ves  into  the  sea ;  the  first 
at  the  northern,  and  the  two  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  th.    province. 

The  Circars,  comprising  that  part  of  Orissa  which  is  situat-^d  between  the  Ghauts  and 
the  sea,  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  interior  regions  now  described :  it  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  Hindostan ;  equal  to  tiie  Carnatic  in  fertility, 
and  superior  in  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  reiuarkublR,  also,  as  beine  tfie  first  territory 
of  any  considerable  extent  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Easi  India  Company. 
The  French,  in  1759,  having  been  driven  from  Masulipatam,  Lord  Clive  obtained  from  the 
Mogul  tho  grant  of  the  territory;  and  the  Nizam,  though  then  in  actual  possession,  was  not 
ia  a  condition  io  dispute  the  transaction.  The  internal  governiiijnt  has  not  been  materially 
altered,  the  villages  being  ruled  according  to  their  ancient  in  titutions;  but  the  nower  of 
the  zemindar,  who,  at  tho  first  occupation,  could  asseml  41,000  troops,  lias  been  greatly 
broken.  Calicoes  and  cliintzes  are  the  staple  manuflinturo,  the  finest  of  which  arc  produced 
on  the  island  of  Nagur,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Godavory.  These  manufiictures  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  and  various  parts  of  the  East,  but  particularly  to  Persii,  where  the 
demand  for  them  is  most  extensive.  The  Circars  are  five  in  nui  "'x;  Guntoor,  Coiuiapilly, 
Ellore,  Rajamundry,  and  Cicacole :  Masulipatam  has  lately  been  considered  as  forming  a 
sixth. 

The  important  trade  of  this  district  centres  almost  entirely  in  Masulipatam,  a  large  sea- 
port, with  the  best  harbour  in  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Comorin.     More  than  half  of  its 
exports  arc  to  Bassora,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Madras,  which  it  supplies  wit'i  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain. 
Cuttack,  traversed  by  the  lower  Mahanudc'y.  forms  on  extensive  district,  connectinif  the 
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Circ&n  with  BongpU.  It  is  in  mony  parU  fertile,  witti  mxan  floiiriahinif  mantifiicturos;  ami 
it  lupportM  a  population  of  1,200,0<JU  people.  Cuttack,  the  capital,  situated  on  a  broad 
channel  of  the  Mahanuddv,  ia  a  town  of  importance.  But  tliu  iniMt  reinaritrbl-  district  and 
placr  'a  in  tlie  holy  land  of  Juggernaut,  which  comprisra  a  circuit  of  tiilocn  niilen,  and  imi 
•Iroady  been  described  aa  the  strange  and  horrible  ncene  of  Indian  fanaticism  and  ido<- 
•try. 

Ki  I/Lccan,  wo  purptwly  reserrod  the  coast,  which  displays  a  elm 
:;  tae  interior.    It  contains  one  grand  featur'    %iubay  (Ji/f.  0;J0.). 
the  western  capital  -.  Msh  India.    Thin 

city  IX  situated  on  h  ..i  island  connected 

by  on  artificial  causetray  with  the  larger  one 
of  Balsiatc.  It  commands  a  b(Miuti'iil  view 
over  a  bay,  divcrsilied  with  rocky  isleU,  and 
crowned  by  a  bock-^p'ound  of  lory  and  pic- 
turcstiue  hills.  Tanna,  in  Halscttu,  was  the 
oriffinol  settlement  of  the  Portuijuese.  At- 
tracted by  the  fine  harbour  of  Bombay,  they 
erected  a  small  liirt  there;  but  none  of  I'leir 
establisii..  ^s  on  this  coast  were  ullowed  tit 
rival  Goa.  In  i661,  Bombay  was  ceded  fo 
Charles  II.,  as  part  of  <  iueen  Catherine's  por- 
tion; two  or  three  years  after,  a  settlement  was  etttablislied,  and  in  ?686  tl  o  cliiof  seat  of 
English  trade  was  transferred  thither  from  Siirat.  Since  tliut  time,  Bombay,  notwithstiinding 
considerable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  constant  increase,  and  has 
become  the  great  emporium  of  western  India,  with  a  population  of  2"20,0(K).  Of  these, 
about  8000  are  Ph/sces,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  wl'  i  its  |«rospcrity  is 
mainly  supported.  There  are  also  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguese  lu  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  t'le  Hindoos  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  is 
not  of  the  same  extent  with  tiioso  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  empire,  being  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  great  holds  of  Miihratta  power  in  the  Deccan.  It  includes,  however,  Surat,  Ba- 
roach,  and  the  fine.  *  districts  of  Guzerat;  and  thus  comproliends  a  population  of  obout 
6,2.')0,000.  Bombay  lias  a  governor  and  council,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  government  at 
Calcutta.  It  contains  also  a  court  of  judicature,  administered  by  a  single  judge,  with  the 
title  of  Recorder.  The  number  of  civil  servants  in  the  establishment  amounted,  in  1811,  to 
eeventy-four,  and  the  appointments  of  the  whole  civil  service  to  174,238/.  A  literary  society 
has  been  established  at  Bombay,  chiefly  with  a  viov/  of  exploring  the  learning,  history,  anil 
antiquities  of  Ind.  i.  '^ho  commerce  direct  with  BriUiin  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the 
other  two  presi'kn'.- 1  ?,  the  adjacent  territory  afTurding  few  of  the  staple  Indian  commodities. 
The  exports,  iwt  ^xcc^ding  i2(K),000/.,  consist  chiefly  of  miscellaneous  articles,  collected 
from  diflbrr  .'  toiI;i  "  hidiu.  Tlie  Concan  and  Guzerat  .supply  it  with  grain  and  provisions, 
and  tlie  latiji  vvit.h  tino  manufacturen,  which  ore  re-cvportod  to  every  part  of  the  East 
Pepper  and  other  fpi.^js  are  drawn  from  Canara,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantity  from  Bengal. 
The  communication  with  China  is  extensive,  that  empire  furnishing  many  articles  suited  to 
the  consumption  of  the  natives,  and  receiving  a  largo  supply  of  opium.  The  intercourse 
with  Cutch,  Sinde,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  also  considerable.  The  total  imports,  in  1811-12, 
amounted  to  16,970,000  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  14,550,000. 

The  vicinity  of  Bombay  is  distinguished  by  the  most  ancient  "nd  remarkable  of  the  reli- 
gious structures  formed  by  the  Hin- 
631  -  -  .       ^     .    . 


doos.  The  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Elephonta  {Jig.  fi.31.),  on  a  small 
adjoining  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  up  the  fide  of  a  mountain, 
from  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  en- 
tirely excavated.  The  entry  is  by 
four  rows  of  massive  columns,  form- 
ing three  magnificent  nvennes.  The 
interior  is  220  feet  long  by  l-'iO 
broad,  but  little  more  than  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  Tiic  most  remark 
able  object  consists  in  three  colossal 

heads,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity ;  but  it  seems  now 

agreed  that  they  are  only  different  representations  of  Siva. 

The  caves  of  Kenneri,  on  the  larger  island  of  Salsette ;  and  those  of  Carli,  on  the  oppo> 

•ito  ^ore  of  the  continent,  present  phenomena  almost  equally  striking.  The  mountam  of  Ken- 
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Forbes,  itppean  to  Iwve  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sidos  ifif(.  032.), 


capable  of  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  art)  tanks,  tcrranes,  flights  of  steps ;  every 
thing  that  cmild  conduce  to  their  accommoda- 
tion :  yet  the  ground  ia  now  never  trodden  by  a 
human  footstep,  except  U>at  of  tho  curious  tra- 
veller.   There  ia  a  cavern-temple,  the  interior 


(Jig,  eSJl)  of  which,  though  less  apacious  than 
that (ff  Klophanta,  is  h'^inr 


and  adorned  with 
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bt'iwe  ishing  states,  caused  it 

to  be  (I  at  an  early  ]ieriod 

by  preiiii  y  adventurers,  and  it  then 
acquired  tie  appe  i  lation  of  the  "  coast 
of  tho  pirates,"  wiiich  has  ever  since 
been  strictly  applicable.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, An;»ria,  a  piratical  chief,  esta- 
blished there  an  extensive  power, 
which  yielded,  however,  in  1756,  tc 
the  united  arms  of  the  British  and 
tho  Mahrattiis.  The  territory  was 
at  first  annexed  to  that  of  the  Poo- 
nah  Mahrattas ;  but  it  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rajah  of  Colapoor,  and 
almost  wholly  under  British  control. 
Goa,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Concan,  having  been  captured  by  the  Portuguese  in  1510,  became  their  principal  settle- 
ment, and  was  long  the  European  capital  of  India.  Even  in  its  present  utter  decay,  it 
retains  traces  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of  the  Augustines, 
are  superior  to  ony  other  specimens  of  European,  and  perhaps  of  native,  architecture  in 
India.  It  retains  an  air  of  gloomy  monastic  grandeur.  A  territory  of  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  is  still  dependent  upon  it;  but  the  settlement  seems  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  government  at  home. 

SuBSEOT.  4. — The  South  of  India. 

In  passing  the  confines  of  Viziapoor  and  the  Concan,  we  leave  all  that  ever  constituted 
part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  or  at  least  was  regularly  apportioned  among  its  provinces.  The 
south  of  India,  reaching  from  this  point  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
kingdoms,  always  independent,  until  they  were  absorbed  under  tho  dominion  of  Britain. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  maritime  tract  of  Malabar.  This  name  properly  belongs  to  a 
small  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital,  Calicut,  was  found  by  the  first  Portuguese  navigators 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  most  ample  dominion,  under  a  sovereign  called  the  Zamorin.  Hence 
Malabar  has  extended  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  has  even  been 
applied  loosely  to  all  Uie  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  as  for  as  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Con- 
sidered as  tho  coast  reaching  fi-om  tho  Concan  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  forms  a  region  500  miles 
in  I»ngth,  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  interposed  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  almost 
continuous  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  This  position  supplies  it  with  copious  moisture 
Its  surface,  rugged,  rocky,  and  irregular,  may  be  rendered  highly  productive  with  careful 
cultivation,  which  is  generally  bestowed.  It  yields  very  large  crops  '•f  rice,  forming  an 
article  of  export  to  Bombay  and  the  northern  coasts.  But  the  staple  of  its  European 
commerce  is  pepper,  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  It  produces,  also,  very  copiously,  the  noted  Indian  luxury  of  the  betel  leaf 
and  areca  nut;  likewise  ginger,  cordamoms,  and  several  other  spices.  The  upper  districts 
abound  with  fine  timber,  particularly  the  teak,  so  pre-eminently  valuable  for  ship-building; 
also  sandal,  sapan,  and  other  dyeing  and  ornamental  woods.    The  region  does  not  coutaia 
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any  fine  or  lUoiirishing  manuikctureB ;  but  with  its  grain,  timber,  and  spices,  purchases  the 
fine  cottons  of  Guzerat 

Social  life,  throughout  Malabar,  presents  a  varied  and  often  very  peculiar  aspect.  The 
original  structure  of  Hindoo  so-.-ety  has  not  been  altered  by  foreign  conquests,  though  varied 
oy  some  casual  migrations;  but  it  has  assumed  within  itEeif  some  Sxnaa  decidedly  in  contrast 
wi'h  those  which  it  elsewhere  exhibits.  The  tyrmnical  prmidices  of  ea$te  are  carried  to  a 
more  violent  and  inhuman  pitch  than  in  the  rest  of  India.  lira  cultivator  (tun)  or  fisherman 
(fitucua)  presume  to  touch  one  of  the  nair$,  or  military  class,  the  nair  is  considered  iUlly 

i justified  m  killing  him  on  the  spot  The  same  fate  befalls  the  jtaria  who  ventures  even  to 
ook  him  in  the  face,  and  does  not,  on  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  instantly  take  flight.  This 
last  race  are  all  slaves ;  a  condition  not  common  in  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  sufierers,  whom  a  barbarous  pride  has  stripped  beyond  any  other  of  the  most 
common  rights  of  humanity.  The  niadU  are  excluded  from  all  human  intercourse,  forced 
to  wander  in  unfrequented  places,  without  any  means  of  support,  except  the  alms  of  passen- 
gers. These  they  endeavour  to  attract,  by  standing  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  public 
*oad,  and  "howling  like  hungry  dogs,"  tUl  Uie  charitable  wayfarer  lays  on  the  ground  some 
doaition,  which,  aner  b<3  departure,  they  hastily  carry  ofi^. 

While  these  unhappy  races  are  kept  in  the  lowest  misery,  the  nairs,  or  noblefl»  revel  in 
extravagant  pomp  and  gaiety.  This  r^n"  j-kable  body  are,  m  the  Hindoo  qrstem,  classed  as 
Budras,  though  they  rank  immediately  under  the  brahmins,  the  intermediate  classes  being 
here  wanting.  Indeed,  they  are  manifestly  equal  in  dignity  with  the  cshatryas  of  North- 
western Hiiraofitan.  Tlieir  most  peculiar  but  least  honourable  characteristic  consists  in  the 
arraiy][ement8  witi>  regard  to  the  nair  females.  For  them  a  system  of  the  most  shameless 
profligacy  is  marked  out,  and  enforced  even  bv  sacred  sanctions.  They  are  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  aliment  transmitted  to  them  by  their  husband,  whom  they  must 
not,  however,  see,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with :  a  single  instance  of  such  connexion  would 
be  considered  scandalous.  They  reside  with  their  mother,  and,  afler  her  death,  with  their 
brother ;  and  they  are  allowed,  and  regard  it  an  honour,  to  attract  as  many  lovers  as  possible, 
provided  thev  be  of  equal  or  superior  rank.  It  is  thus  considered  a  ridiculous  question  to 
ask  a  nair  who  is  his  mther.  The  only  real  parentage  rests  with  the  brother  of  the  wife.. 
whose  children  are  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  wh(Hn  all  his  property  and  tides 
are  transmitted. 

A  striking  peculiarity,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  consists  in  the  early  colonies  of  Christiaria 
and  Jewq,  which  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  its  population.  So  numerous  are  the  former, 
aa  to  give  Malabar,  in  many  quarters,  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  country :  they  are  com- 
puted, on  the  whole,  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  They  derive  from  a  somewhat  doubtful 
tradition  the  title  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas ;  yet  their  origin  really  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  Their  original  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive; 
but  the  Portuguese,  who  at  an  early  period  became  masters  of  this  coast,  considering  such 
worship  as  heresy,  began  a  violent  persecution,  by  which  these  poor  people  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  into  their  churches  saints  and  images,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  purgatoiy 
and  transubstantiation,  and  to  treat  the  marriage  of  priests  as  unlawful.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  induced  to  hear  the  service  read  in  Latin :  the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to 
concede  this  point,  and  a'low  the  use  of  the  Syriac.  A  sort  of  Syro-Roman  church  was  thus 
formed ;  but  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  on  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Travancore,  discovered 
a  body  of  these  Christians  in  their  oiigmal  simplicity.  The  intelligence  of  the  people,  the 
virtuous  liberty  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  seemed  to  mdicate  a  Pro- 
testant country.  They  were  poor,  having  suflered  much  from  the  Portuguese,  but  now  enjoy 
almost  entire  toleration. 

The  Jews  of  Malabar,  who  amount  to  about  30,000,  are  divided  into  White  and  Black, 
forming  quite  distinct  classes ;  the  white  considering  the  other  as  comparatively  low  and 
impure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  not  very  long  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
and  in  400  obtained  the  gift  of  the  city  of  Cranganore ;  but,  having  incurred  the  hostility 
of  a  neighbouring  potentate,  this  settlement  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The  black  Jews 
have  been  suppo^  by  some  to  be  Hindoo  converts ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  rather  imagines  them 
to  be  of  an  earlier  race,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Both  tribes 
have  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  preserved  in  a  stete 
of  tolerable  purity. 

In  surveying  Uiis  coast  in  detail,  we  begin  with  Canara,  which  extends  along  the  sea  about 
200  miles.  The  northern  part  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  chiefly  teak  wood ;  iut  the  southern, 
called  by  the  natives  Tulava,  is  well  cultivated,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The 
former  contains  about  7000,  the  latter  about  80,000  houses ;  and  we  may  reckon  about  five 
inhabitants  to  each  house.  Hindoos  of  Uiat  peculiar  sect  called  the  Jains  abound  in  the 
country.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Christians ;  but  the  sea-coast  is  chiefly 
possessed  by  a  class  of  Mahometans  called  Moplays,  apparently  emigrants  from  Arabia. 
Through  their  means,  Hyder  and  Tippoo  were  complete  masters  of  Canara,  and  the  latter 
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tarried  on  a  violent  persecution  against  the  profesaors  of  all  other  religions.    After  his  fall, 
however,  Canara,  in  1799,  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominion,  and  toleration  was  restored. 

The  principal  city  of  Canara  is  Mangalore,  long  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  suflered  in 
the  war  between  the  Myscre  sovereigns  and  the  British  government.  Being  taken  by  the 
British  in  1738,  it  was  dtfended  with  extraordinary  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  Tippoo. 
b  tiie  following  year,  it  was  surrendered  by  treaty  to  that  prince,  who  then  dismantled  the 
fortifications.  Since  coming  under  British  dominion,  Man^lore  has  flourished,  and  carries 
on  a  very  great  export  of  rice.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  very  beautiful  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  considerable  river.  The  port  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  water ;  but  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  good.  Onore, 
Carwar,  and  Barcelore  were  deprived,  by  the  devastations  of  Tippoo,  of  the  great  trade  they 
once  possessed,  but  are  reviving  under  B>  itish  auspices. 

Proceeding  southwards,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Malabar  Proper,  which  occupies  about 
200  miles  of  coast,  and  contains  upwards  of  600,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  immediately 
along  the  shore  is  poor  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  it  consists  of  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  with  fertile  valleys  interposed.  Pepper,  abundantly  raised  in  the 
hill-forests  of  this  country,  forms  the  staple  of  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade.  Calicut, 
which  first  gave  to  De  Gama  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Indian  cities,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Zamorin,  whose  empire  then  extended  wide  along  Malabar.  Its  power  was  materially 
teoken  by  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Portuguese ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  invasior.s  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  In  the  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  Britain  derived  some  aid  from  the  native  chiefs, 
who  in  roturn  were  invested  with  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
Dayment  of  a  regular  tribute.  Between  powers  placed  in  so  delicate  a  relation,  dissensions 
were  not  long  of  arising ;  and  conflicts  ensued,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  British, 
who  assumed  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  this  country,  its  territory  being  annexed  to  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  Zamorin,  like  the  Mogul,  is  now  a  stipendiary  of  the  British  Indian 
government 

Calicut  the  once  proud  capital  of  Malabar,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tippoo ;  but,  as 
loon  as  British  ascendency  permitted,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  that  local  attacliment 
which  is  strong  in  India,  hastened  to  return.  It  is  now  supposed  to  contain  from  20,000  tc 
90,000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  improving  trade.  The  most  remarkable  modem  city,  how- 
ever, has  been  Cananore,  the  seat  of  a  great  female  potentate  called  the  Biby ;  and,  from  its 
almost  impregnable  position,  regarded  as  the  main  hold  of  the  Moplays  or  Mahomrums  of 
Malabar.  The  Biby  is  still  allowed  to  administer  Cananore  and  the  fine  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  She  carries  on  also  considerable  mercantile  transactions  with  Bengal 
•nd  Arabia,  and  includes  in  her  sovereignty  the  Laccadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  shoaly 
islets,  facing  the  coast  of  Malabar,  at  the  distance  of  from  seventy-five  to  150  miles.  They, 
however,  produce  nothing  but  betel  and  plantains,  and  are  inhabited  by  poor  Moplay  fisher- 
men. Tellichery,  long  the  principal  English  settlement  and  seat  of  trade,  still  contains  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a  polished  society :  but  since  the  capture,  in  1793,  of  Mahe,  tiien  the 
principal  French  settlement  the  preference  has  been  given  to  that  place,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  a  particularly  fine  situation. 

South  of  Malabar  Proper  is  the  small  province  of  Cochin,  which  presents  the  same  general 
aspect  as  the  rest  of  the  coast  and  particularly  abounds  in  teak  timber,  though  tlie  finest 
trees  have  now  been  cut  without  any  care  to  renew  them.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  colo 
nies  arc  particularly  numerous  in  this  territory.  Cochin,  the  capital,  was  the  fir^t  point  at 
which  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  erect  a  fort  In  1663,  it  vas  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  rendered  by  them  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Indiru  The  rajah  has  main- 
tained his  independence  better  than  most  Hindoo  princes.  He  was  merely  tributary  to  Tippoo, 
and  is  allowed  even  by  Britain  to  carry  on  the  internal  affairs  of  his  state,  though  under  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tribute.  Cochin  still  enjoys  n  considerable  trade.  Ten  miles  to  the  north 
is  Cranganore,  which  the  Portuguese  have  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  holding  authority 
over  eighty-nine  churches. 

The  extended  line  of  coast  firom  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin  is  filled  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  They  contain  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  possess  all  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast  The  inland  districts,  in  particular,  are  remarkable 
for  fertility  and  beauty.  They  exhibit  a  varied  scene,  consisting  of  hills  clothed  with  lofty 
fcrests;  and  of  winding  streams,  with  valleys  clad  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  are 
perfumed  with  numberless  aromatic  plants.  Besides  the  staple  article  of  pepper,  Travancore 
yields  ginger,  turmeric,  and  inferior  species  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  The  rajah,  like  that 
of  Cochin,  conducts  tne  internal  aflairs  of  his  dominions,  but  on  a  footing  completely  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  Company.  An  attempt  made  in  1809  to  shake  ofl^this  yoke  only  riveted 
his  chains  the  closer.  Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  situated  somewhat  up  the  country, 
la  a  soil  of  white  sand ;  but  it  is  much  decayed  since  the  rajah  removed  to  a  new  palace,  built 
on  the  European  model,  at  Trivandapatam.  Trivander,  Coulan,  Anjengo,  and  Coleshy,  aflbrd 
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Bonveniont  havena  for  trade,  though  the  Btrong  currents  which  run  along  the  coast  render 
navigation  difficult 

At  the  extreme  pobt  of  the  territory  of  Travancore  is  situated  Cape  Comorin,  the  aoutheni 
brmndary  of  India;  a  bold  and  commanding  feature,  which  presents  to  the  ocean  a  lofly  hil] 
covered  with  the  most  brilliant  verdure ;  but  the  rocks  scattered  along  the  shore  render  it 
necesaaiy  for  the  navigator  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

After  turning  Cape  Comorm,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  extensive  territory,  to  whick 
Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Camatic.  It  stretches  about  600  miles  along  the  coast, 
as  for  as  Montapillv,  thus  stopping  somewhat  short  of  the  great  natural  boundary  of  th« 
Eastna.  It  is  divided  into  Iwo  parts  by  the  chab  of  Eastern  Ghauts,  running,  like  the  WeiU 
em,  parallel  to  the  coast.  One  of  these  divisions  is  called  the  Camatic  above,  and  the  other 
the  Camatic  below,  the  Ghauts ;  but  the  fo/iner  is  better  known,  and  will  be  described,  under 
the  title  of  Mysore ;  and  the  territory  on  the  coast  will  be  here  considered  as  tiie  proper 
Camatic.  It  is  called  also  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and,  though  in  its  general  structure 
similar  to  Malabar,  prasents  some  marked  differences.  The  mountains  are  distant  from 
the  sea  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  miles ;  and,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  vast  and 
majestic  woods,  are  m  most  places  naked  and  rocky.  The  region  is  watered  by  sevenl 
great  rivers,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts,  and  running  across  the  whole  peninsula,  ammig 
which  the  Cavery  stands  pre-eminent  Upon  the  whole,  however,  mst«id  of  numberlen 
torrents  dashing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  requiring  only  to  be  confined  and  guided, 
this  tract  contauis  large  arid  plains,  to  which  the  industrious  husbandman  can  with  difficulty, 
by  canals  and  tanks,  convey  the  necessary  moisture.  The  Ghauts,  also,  from  their  great 
altitude,  intercept  the  heavy  rains  which  the  monsoon  brings  on  Uie  westem  coast ;  and 
there  are  only  occasional  showers,  from  May  to  June,  to  fertilise  the  ground  and  cool  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  Hence  the  Camatic,  in  seasons  of  drought,  is  subject  to  severer  famines 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Yet  tliough  there  are  many  burren  tracts,  the  country,  on 
the  whole,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  very  productive. 

The  population  of  the  Camatic  is  estimated  at  5,000,000 ;  of  which  a  peculiarly  large 

Eroportion  consists  of  native  Hindoos.  The  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  did  not  reach  it 
efore  the  fourteenth  century ;  nor  was  the  subjection  nearly  complete  until  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe.  A  race  of  Mogul  viceroys  was  then  established  at  Arcot  who,  on  the  &11  of 
the  empire,  set  up  an  independent  power.  Pressed,  however,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Mysore,  they  were  forced  to  implore  British  aid.  The  Company  readil/ 
interposed,  and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  stmggle,  subverted  the  throne  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoo.  The  Nabob,  however,  then  found,  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  defenders; 
and  his  attempts  to  extricate  himself  fVom  this  dependence  afibrded  them  ground  fat 
proceeding  to  farther  extremities.  On  tlie  death  of  the  reignuig  Nabob  in  1801,  his  successor 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  territories  was  transferred 
to  the  Company :  and  there  was  reserved  to  himself  only  from  two  to  Uiree  lacs  of  pagoda% 
and  a  portion  of  household  lands.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  eight  districts  or  col< 
lectorshipj,  administered  by  British  officers.  Arcot  am^  'mmediate  vicinity  is  chiefly 
peopled  by  Mussulmans;  and  on  the  southern  part  of  ast  there  are  emigrants  fi'om 

Arabia,  though  not  in  nearly  so  great  numbci's  as  on  i.  .iilabar  coast  The  rest  of  the 
population  is  Hindoo,  and  the  customs  and  religion  of  this  native  race  have  been  preserved 
here  in  unusual  purity.  The  pagodas  are  extremely  numerous,  and  rival  in  splendour  those 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Benares  and  Allahabad.  The  Brahmins,  not  generally  oppressed,  t  j 
elsewhere  under  Mahometan  ascendencv,  had  intrusted  to  them  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments in  the  state  and  revenue.  Anotlier  class,  almost  peculiar  to  this  district  is  that  of 
the  Polygars.  Originally  district  officers  of  the  British  ^vemmeitt  they  took  advantage 
of  its  periods  of  weakness,  and  erected  castles,  from  which,  like  too  many  of  the  baronial 
chiefs  in  the  feudal  ages,  they  plundered  and  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  Govern- 
ment were  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  orderly  behaviour  by  giving  mem  an  independent 
power  and  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  class  whose  subjection  proved  so  expensive  to  Britain. 
The  Camatic  is  much  more  of  a  manufacturing  country  than  Malabar;  yet  it  does  not  pro- 
duce those  fine  fabrics  which  distinguish  Bengal  and  the  Circors.  Piece  goods,  blue  cloths, 
chintzes,  &c.,  all  of  a  coarser  kind,  are  its  principal  product 

Our  detailed  survey  of  the  Camatic  must  begin  with  Madras,  now  its  capital,  and  tnai  of 
the  British  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  The  choice,  as  in  many  other  countries,  has 
not  been  so  happy  as  that  made  by  the  French ;  Pondicherry  being  every  way  a  finer  and 
more  convenient  station.  Madras  has  no  harbour ;  but  a  mere  road,  through  which  runs  a 
strong  current  and  which  is  often  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach  breaks  so 
strong  and  continual  a  surf,  that  only  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light  boats,  the  thin  plankf 
of  which  arc  sewed  together  with  the  tough  grass  of  the  country,  can,  by  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  natives,  be  rowed  across  it  For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  and 
messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a  catamaran,  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fastened 
together,  with  which  they  encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  whea 
swept  off  bv  the  waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.    The  sums,  however,  now  invested  in  the 
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nrious  edifices  of  Madras  as  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  are  so  nreat,  that  to  transfer  th« 
seat  of  government  to  another  place  would  be  out  of  the  questioa.  Fort  St.  George,  planned 
by  Mr.  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  a  strong 
tnd  handsome  fortress,  not  nearly  on  so  great  a  scale  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  but  more 
advantageously  situated,  and  defensible  by  a  smaller  number  of  men.  The  public  offices 
and  storehouses  form  a  range  of  handsome  buildings  along  the  beach,  their  upper  stories 
being  adorned  by  colonnades  resting  on  arched  bases.  With  this  exception,  European  Madras 
is  merely  an  assemblage  of  country  houses  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  consist  usually  only  of  one  story,  and  are  of 
a  light  and  elegant  structure,  having  porticoes  and  verandas  supported  bycolumns  covered 
with  that  fine  polished  composition  of  shell  limestone  called  chunam.  The  diligent  hand 
tif  art  has  covered  with  verdure  a  somewhat  arid  and  ungrateful  soil }  but  fhiits  and  flowers 
are  still  raised  with  some  difficulty.  The  mode  of  living  is  nearly  the  same  tn  at  Calcutta, 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  morning,  fhun  nine  to  eleven,  is  spent  in  calling  and  visit- 
ing; at  two,  a  substantial  meal,  called  tiffin,  is  taken;  at  five,  when  the  aur  becomes  more 
cool,  the  family  usually  drive  out ;  and  at  seven  or  ei^t,  a  late  dinner  excludes  the  day. 
The  Black  Town  is  extensive,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents,  of  minarets  and  puodas 
mixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  is  striking  firom  a  distanee ;  but  the  interior,  like  that  of  most 
Asiatic  towns,  consists  of  poor  bamboo  cottages  thatched  with  leaves.  There  are,  however, 
some  great  native  merchants,  who  have  splendid  mansions  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  com* 
merce  of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  at  that  of  the  other  two  presidencies;  piece  goods  firrai 
the  Circars  and  the  southern  Camatic  forming  the  only  consiaerable  article. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  the  district  of  Chingleput,  originally  obtained  as  a  jaghire 
finm  the  Mogul,  and  still  kept  up  as  a  distinct  coUectorship.  Though  the  soil  be  generally 
dry,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  ^ield  tolerable  crops  of  rice.  The  town  of  Chingleput  is  sonw 
what  inland,  and  not  of  much  importance.  About  tJiirty-five  miles  to  the  souUi  of  Madras  is 
Bhhabalipoor,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,  calW  also  the  Seven  Pagodas.  It  consists  of  a 
range  of  sculptured  edifices  representing  the  exploits  of  Bali,  Krishna,  and  other  chiefs  cele* 
brated  in  the  Mahabarat  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  a  colossal  image  of  whom  is  found  in  ths 
principal  temple.  The  monuments,  though  not  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  in  some  other 
Wits  of  India,  are  said  to  be  very  beautifblly  executed.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  ii 
Tripati!,  one  of  the  most  crowded  scenes  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage ;  the  ceremonies  of  which, 
however,  Europeans,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  admitt^  to  view. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  French  empire  in  India. 
This  empire,  founded  in  1749  by  M.  Dupleix,  presented  for  some  time  a  brilliant  aspect,  and« 
seconded  by  native  alliances,  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East.  Although  the  French  were,  however,  skilflil  in  their  negotiations  with  the  nativa 
powers,  tiieir  intolerant  spirit  led  them  to  refuse  to  the  people  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli> 
Ijion,  wiiich  must  have  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  hold  any  large  territorial 
possessions.  In  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  Pondicherry  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  British ;  and,  though  restored  by  subsequent  treaties,  never,  on  the  renewal  of  war, 
made  any  eflectual  resistance.  Pondicherry  was  raised  by  the  French  from  a  village  to  be 
the  handsomest  European  city  in  India.  It  contained  many  fine  houses  in  the  European 
tiyle;  and  the  high  culture  of  the  vicinity,  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  neatly  cod> 
stmcted  bridges,  the  roads  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  adorned  by  statues,  gave  to  the 
sarrounding  district  the  appearance  of  a  great  garden.  The  inhabitants  have  sunered  much 
by  repeated  hostilities,  and,  being  un&vourably  situated  for  trade,  have  been  unable  to  retrieve 
their  af&irs.  In  this  last  respect,  Pondicherry  is  surpassed  bv  Cuddalore,  a  well-built  town, 
(t  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river.  In  war,  it  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pondicherry; 
though  its  capture  in  1783  was  not' effected  without  very  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Britiui. 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  an  important  territory,  consisting  of  the  delta  of  the  Cavery, 
a  large  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts  on  the  Orders  of  Malabar,  traverses 
Mysore,  and  fitlls  into  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  The  Hindoos  attach  to  its  stream 
a  peculiarly  sacred  character.  At  Trichinopoly,  about  100  miles  above  the  sea,  it  separates 
into  two  great  branches,  one  retaining  the  original  name,  and  another  called  Coleroon.  Nu- 
merous channels  derived  from  these  convert  the  region  into  a  delta,  not  surpassed  by  auy 
part  of  Egypt  or  Bengal  in  culture  and  fertility.  Art  has  been  industriously  employed  to 
improve  tiiese  natural  advantages.  Immense  mounds  have  been  erected,  to  prevent  tbe 
tendency  shown  by  the  two  channels  at  one  place  to  reunite ;  and  artLlcial  canals  ccnivey  to 
every  quarter  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  consists  of  rioe,  grain,  cocoa* 
nuts,  and  indigo,  which  are  largely  exported.  Hie  population  introduced  by  Mogul  conqoeat 
hu  never  reached  Tanjore,  and  the  only  Mabnnetaiis  conaist  i^.a  few  refugees  mxn  Arabia, 
This  country,  therefore,  has  retained,  almost  entire,  the  aaciMit  relhjion,  constitution,  and 
manners  of  India.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  splendour  orbits  pogodtts  and  other 
edifices  destined  to  religious  worship.  Tanjore  was  governed  by  an  independent  r^jah  until 
1799,  when  the  British  took  advantage  of*^  their  ascendency  to  oblige  hhn  to  resign  the 
administration,  accepting  a  revenue  of  a  lack  of  rupees  (10,0007.),  with  otiier  allowances^ 
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■omewhat  exceeimg  that  amount    He  was  also  permitted,  in  time  of  peace  only,  to  keep 

DOflsession  of  the  strong  fortrawes  by  which  his  capital  is  defended. 

The  city  of  Tanjore  may  be  considered  aa  the  native  capital  of  Southern  India,  and  tlft 

gg^  rival  of  Benares  in  learning,  splen> 

^  dour,  and  antiquity.    Its  pagoda  ii 

greatly  celebrated,  rising  from  tha 
ground  by  twelve  successive  stagei^ 

and  considered  the  finest  specimen 

■*    •  MfVaauAi  of  that  species  of  structure  exist" 

ing  in  India  ifig.  634.).  A  col< 
lege  is  also  attached  to  it  The 
place  is  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  two  large  and  strong 
forts,  the  smallest  of  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  surround- 
ed with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  one  of  these 
forts  is  the  pagoda,  and  in  the  other 

Pu«l.  1  T^oor..  f>e  ^"^'^  °f  »*>«  rajah,  who  is  al. 

lowed  at  present  to  garrison  both. 
Trichinopoly  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  farther  up  the  Cavery,  and  distinguished  by  being 
the  residence  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  son,  who,  under  British  auspices,  reigned  over  the 
Camatic.  The  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  in  1755,  is  celebrated  in  Indian  history  for  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  British  officers  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  terminated 
in  a  great  part  of  the  former  being  obliged  to  surrender.  Opposite  to  Trichinopoly  is  the 
large  island  of  Seringham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  pagoda 
pre-eminent  in  magnitude  and  sanctity,  being  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur« 
rounded  by  seven  successive  enclosures.  The  innermost  shrine  has  never  been  violated  by 
any  hostile  power,  l^t  is  visited  by  crowds  of  penitents  from  all  parts  of  Hindoetan,  who,  in 
return  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  bestow  copious  gifts ;  and  the  Brahmins  attached  to  tha 
temple  are  thus  maintained,  in  a  state  of  luxurious  ease. 

Among  the  sea-ports  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  carried  on,  we 
may  mention  Negapatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavery,  once  the  chief  foctoiy  of  the  Dutch 
on  this  coast  and  made  by  them  a  very  strong  and  commercial  place :  but  it  has  declined  in 
both  these  respects  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  Britain,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
place  of  refreshment  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  deltaic  branches  is  Tranquebar,  which 
the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Danish  government  converted  from  a  small  village 
to  a  thriving  mart  of  trade,  now  containing  from  16,000  to  20,000  souls.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  very  active  mission,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  some  important  memoirs  relative 
to  India.  Devicotta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon,  is  a  considerable  British  &ctory,  though 
the  approach  to  the  fort  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  districts  of  Madura,  Dindigul,  ona  Tinnevelly,  added  to  Travancore  on  the  opposite 
coast  constitute  the  extreme  south  of  India.  They  are  inferior  to  Tanjore  in  natural  fertilit;^, 
and  still  more  in  cultivation.  They  are  less  copiously  watered,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
■urface  is  covered  with  jungle,  the  rude  retreat  of  Polygars,  whose  incursions  disturbed  all 
the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  reviving,  however,  under  British  protection.  Ck)t> 
ton  forms  the  staple  product  particularly  of  Tinnevelly ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coarse  manu&ctures  is  transmitted  to  Madras.  The  capitals  of  the  same  name  are  not  of 
particular  magnitude  or  importance,  and  in  their  situation  and  structure  strength  was  mainly 
studied ;  but  since  the  country  has  attained  a  more  settled  state,  their  fortifications  have 

iiillen  into  decay.  Madura  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Hindoos  as  peculiarly  sacred.  It  has 
a  pagoda  or  temple  much  more  than 
commensurate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did in  southern  India  (Jig.  635.). 

The  northern  part  of  the  Carna^ 
tic  still  remains  to  be  mentioned : 
it  is  generally  inferior  to  the  south- 
em,  and  yields  no  remarkable  pro* 
duct  either  of  land  or  manu^cture. 
Arcot  nearly  in  a  direct  line  inland 
ftom  Madras,  was  raised  to  high  im- 
portance by  the  Mogul  government 
who,  attracted  by  its  superior  salu- 
brityt  made  it  their  capital  It  it 
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lituatod,  however,  in  a  barren  country,  and  surrounded  by  naked  granite  hills.  Pulicat,  a 
tea-port,  after  enjoying  for  a  long  time  high  prosperity  as  the  chief  seut  of  Dutch  commerea 
on  tne  Cororoandel  coast,  has  declined  greatly  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  British. 
In  the  most  northerly  quarter,  Nellore,  on  the  navigable  river  Pennar,  and  Ongole,  once  a 
itrong  fortress,  are  now  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  considerable  trade  in  salt. 

T%e  high  table-land  of  Mvsore,  rising  between  the  two  coasts  of  southern  India  which 
have  now  been  surveyed,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  chains  of  the  Ghauts.  Its  general 
level  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  ia  diversified  by  manv  hills,  branching  out, 
Noietimes  in  clusters,  from  the  boundary  chains.  This  elevation,  and  the  coolness  which  it 
maintains,  render  Mysore  the  most  agreeable  and  healthfiil  country  of  India.  The  western 
Ghauts  break  the  force  of  those  tremendous  floods  which  are  dashed  against  them  firom  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  same  time  allowing  enough  to  pass  for  fertilising  the  territory.  It  ia 
accordingly  well  fitted  for  yielding  all  the  fruits  and  agricultural  pmducts  of  India,  com- 
bined with  some  which  belong  to  the  southern  temperate  climates.  The  natives  cultivate 
the  territory  with  imperfect  instruments  and  skill,  but  with  considerable  care,  and  with  great 
attention  to  the  means  of  irrigation  and  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Rice  is  considereid  the 
most  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  raised  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be 
procurea ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year.    On  the  more  arid 

GDunds,  raggy,  a  coarser  grain,  is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  lower  orders.  Sugor, 
tel-leaf,  opium,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  are  also  considerable  articles.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
but  it  is  impure,  and  is  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 

Mysore,  at  tiie  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  a  very  powerful  kingdom,  and  a  most 
formidable  enemy  of  Britain.  Hyder,  the  son  of  a  Slahometan  emigrant  officer  from  the 
Punjab,  began  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  and  ended  by  deposing 
him.  He  conquered,  or  rendered  tributary,  Canara,  Calicut,  and  the  other  countries  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  On  that  of  Coromandel,  he  had  a  harder  struggle  to  maintain.  By  joining 
the  French,  however,  he  gained  several  important  advantages ;  and,  though  repeatedly  de- 
feated in  the  field  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  always,  by  his  superior  cavalry,  enabled  to  keep 
the  field.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  with  activity  the  internal  administration ;  pro- 
tected property,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  His  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  inherit* 
ed  his  courage,  without  any  of  his  prudence  or  policy.  He  ruined  his  subjects  by  arbitrar? 
exactions,  and  used  the  most  intolerant  means  for  converting  to  Mahometanism  a  people  al- 
most universally  attached  to  the  Hindoo  creed.  He  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  war 
with  Britain ;  and,  in  the  partial  successes  which  he  obtained,  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  the  captives  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  his  hand&  He  was  utterly  unable,  how- 
ever, in  the  long  run,  to  resist  the  mass  of  disciplined  troops  which  this  country  brought 
tgainst  him.  In  1732  he  was  completely  humbled  by  Marquess  Cornwallis,  and  stripped 
u  half  his  dominions.  In  1799,  having  engaged  in  intrigues  with  France,  he  involved 
himself  in  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  His  capital  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  he  himself  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand.  A  young  prince,  descended  from  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  country,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  his  dominions, 
bat  allowed  to  reign  entirely  as  the  vassal  of  Britain. 

Among  the  cities,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  Seringapatam  (fig.  636.),  long  the 
oelebrated  bulwark  of  Mysore,  and  the  centre  of  its  power.    It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
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of  an  island  formed  by  the  Cavery,  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  properly  called  Sti 
Ranga  Patam,  or  the  city  of  Sri  Ranga,  an  appellation  of  Vishnu.  Tippoo  transferred  hither 
the  seat  of  government  from  Bangalore,  the  favourite  residence  of  Hyder ;  but  he  did  not 
display  much  skill  cither  in  strengthening  or  embellishing  the  place.  Naked  rock  and 
dirty  mud  walls  are  the  predominant  features  of  the  island ;  and  the  citadel  forms  an 
immense,  unfinished,  unsightly,  and  injudicious  mass  of  building.  The  streets  arc  narrow 
ud  confused,  most  of  the  houses  mean,  and  even  those  of  the  chiefs  not  proportionate  to 
their  wealth,  as  Tippoo  would  allow  no  property  in  houses.  Having  no  manufactures,  it 
was  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  court  and  camp,  the  residence  of  which  may  have 
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niflod  the  popuhticn  in  iU  dayi  of  iplendour  to  about  180,000.    It  did  not  appear  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  ewead  82,000. 
■Biiligal<r>  ij^g.  W7.)  was  founded  by  Hydw,  and  lendered  bv  him  a  place  of  comidinw 
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able  trade,  conaiotinff  chioflj 
in  the  export  of  beteH  pepper, 
and  aapdal  wood.  It  monih 
factures  also  a  conBiderable 
quantity  of  cloth  fat  intemsl 
use.  Neglected  and  oppres- 
sed, it  has  recovered  its  pn» 
perity  under  the  protection 
aflbrded  by  the  reigfning 
dynasty.  The  fortificationi^ 
upon  Indian  principles,  are 
accounted  strong,  but  proTed 
inadequate  to  resist  the  attack  of  British  troops ;  a  cireamstance  which  disgusted  Tippoo 
wi^  the  place ;  though  he  was  unable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  establish  another  of  greater 
etrengUi.  Bangalore,  though  a  royal  residence,  contains  no  trace  of  any  splendid  building, 
except  the  mahal,  or  palace,  which,  only  composed  of  mud,  displays  in  its  halls  and  coarti 
A  certain  spacious  magnificence  and  superficial  ornament  The  accommodations,  however, 
are  in  many  respects  imperfect  and  inconvenient.  The  gardens  appear  to  have  been  laid 
out  witlt  very  great  care.  They  are  divided  into  square  plots,  each  of  which,  according  to 
the  Mussulman  fashion,  has  some  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  with  which  it  is  exclusively 
filled.  The  great  and  difficult  operation  is  to  water  these  gardens ;  and  Tippoo,  in  the 
machinery  for  this  purpcMe,  employed  such  masses  of  masonry  as  to  leave  nothing  but  holes, 
as  it  were,  through  which  the  trees  grow.  The  vine,  tlie  bypress,  even  the  apple  and 
peach,  have  been  here  cultivated  with  success.  The  town  of  Mysore,  about  nine  miles 
from  Seringapatam,  had  been  the  seat  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  was  neglected  under  the 
Mahometan  sovereigns.  Since  their  downf>.ll,  both  the  fort  and  palace  have  been  rebuilt, 
and,  the  rajah  having  made  it  his  capital,  a  new  and  increasing  city  has  been  formed  around 
them. 

The  Nhilgerries,  a  mountain  range,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore,  comprise  the 
most  elevated  tract  in  that  region,  and  even  in  Southern  India,  rising,  at  some  points,  to  up- 
wards of  6000  feet.  At  this  height,  the  climate  becomes  so  temperate,  that  the  Nhilgerries 
have  lately  been  employed  as  a  sanatory  station  for  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  intense  heats  of  the  plains  below.  Here  the  invalid  enjoys  cool  and  refresh- 
ing breezes,  with  a  rich  and  romantic  scenery  of  hills,  lakes,  and  wateriklls.  This  high 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Tudas,  a  simple  and  manly  race  of  shepherds,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language,  and  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the  rest  of  India. 

ScBSECT.  5. — Coun(rte»  on  the  Himdlaydh. 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  continent  of  India,  we  have  still  tf  contemplate 
the  Himalayab,  a  region  but  loosely  appended  to  it,  and  marked  by  charac'era  essentiallj 
different  from  the  rest  The  luxuriant  plains  of  that  region  are  girtahng  their  whole 
northern  boundary,  by  this  belt  of  mountains,  the  most  awfiil  and  inacccissible  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  On  the  other  side,  they  sink  into  the  lofty  oible-land  of  Thibet ;  but  as  the^ 
&ce  India,  and  descend  by  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Delhi  and  Bengal,  they  exhibit 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  snows  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  burning  plains  of  the 
tropic.  In  this  descent  kingdoms  lie  along  their  sides,  which,  in  re^rd  both  to  man  and 
nature,  present  a  rade  and  northerly  aspect  rather  European  than  Indian. 

Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  important  is  Nepal ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  method,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  eastemlone  of  Boutan,  or  Bootan.  This  territory  rises  above  Bengal,  and  is 
separated  by  the  saowy  pinnacles  fnm  Thibet,  die  territory  of  the  Grand  Lama.  I'-s  aspect 
is  rugged  and  lofty  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree,  often  presenting  scenes  the  most  grand 
and  awful ;  hills  clothed  to  the  summit  with  large  and  loffy  trees,  deep  and  dark  glens,  and 
the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds.  Their  sides  are  diversified  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, deep  dells,  and  cascades  that  often  dash  from  an  amazing  height  Near  its  northern 
frontier  towers  the  sovereign  peak  of  Chumularee,  covered  wi£  eternal  snow,  and  seen  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  plain  of  Bengal,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  lofty  fhxn  the 
mountain  table-land  on  which  it  rests.  Beyond  this  point  the  traveller  begins  to  descend, 
and  soon  enters  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side,  so  steep  has  been  the  acclivity,  that  from 
Ghassa,  where  eternal  winter  reigns,  may  be  seen  Piinakha,  where  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun 
cannot  be  faced  without  danger.  As  the  traveller  ascends,  vegetation  continually  changes 
Its  character.  He  is  soon  gratified  with  the  view  of  European  fruits,  the  peach,  the  apple, 
the  pear,  and  the  apricot;  nor  is  it  long  before  homelier  plants,  docks,  nettles,  primroses,  and 
tosebushes,  remind  him  of  England.  Strawberries,  despised  by  the  natives,  spontaneously 
cover  the  fields.    By-and-by  the  ]rine  and  fir,  characteristic  of  ncrthem  latitrides,  supplairt 
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trees  of  richer  foliage.  At  length  even  these  disappear,  and  the  ground  snows  only  a  few 
stunted  shrubs  and  scanty  herbage ;  but  tlte  appearanco  of  the  Thibetian  peak  now  mark* 
the  approach  to  a  diflbrent  region.  Boutan  is  separated  from  Bengal  by  a  tract  of  wild  and 
marshy  forest,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  here  pro- 
juces  a  rank  luxuriance  of  wood  and  jungle,  generating  an  atmosphere  truly  fatal  to  the 
puman  constitution.  A  British  detachment,  stationed  here  in  1772,  was  almotit  entirely  cut 
off;  and  even  the  natives,  whom  habit  enables  to  endure  the  climate,  are  a  sickly,  dimini' 
tivn,  and  stunted  race. 

The  Boutbas  are  an  entirely  different  people  firom  those  of  India,  and  bear  all  the  chaiw  ' 
aeteristics  of  a  Mongol  race.    They  have  blocK  hair,  small  eyes,  a  brood  flat  triangular  face. 
Their  weapons  are  chiofly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  dip  with  poison,  and  shoot  with 
dexterity ;  but  though  the  timid  Hindoos  fly  before  them  at  the  first  onset,  in  their  contests 
with  each  other  they  do  not  display  any  remarkable  prowess.    Their  buttle,  an  viewed  by 
Major  Turner,  was  carried  on  by  hiding  themselves  beneath  bushes,  tlionce  occasionally 
starting  up,  making  a  hasty  discharge,  and  replacing  themselves  under  covert    Their  in* 
dustry  struggles  with  most  meritorious  energy  against  the  rugged  surface  on  which  it  has  to 
operate.    Almost  every  favourable  spot,  coated  with  the  smallest  portion  of  soil,  is  cleared 
and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelved  into  hori-zontal  beds ;  not  i.  slope  or  narrow  slip 
of  land  remains  unimproved.    Many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  beai'  on  their  summits  and  on 
their  sides  populous  villages  amidst  orchards  and  other  plantations.    The  most  extravagant 
traits  of  rude  nature  and  laborious  art  are  everywhere  presented.    The  irrigation  of  the 
fields  is  the  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  water  is  conveyed  by  a  very  simple  and  useflil 
species  of  aqueduct,  composed  of  the  hollowed  branches  of  trees  joined  together.    Con- 
nderable  art  is  often  necessary  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  and  deep 
ravines ;  timber  is  the  usual  material,  but  occasionally  iron  chains  are  employed.    Their 
palaces  and  monasteries  are  often  handsome  and  spacious ;  but,  having  no  chimneys,  the  fire, 
which  is  often  required,  must  bo  mode  in  the  middle  of  the  open  room,  whicli  is  soon  enve- 
loped in  smoke.    They  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  exception  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
gciire,  that  universal  scourge  of  such  situations.    The  climate  imposes  tlie  necessity  of  a 
very  difierent  dress  from  that  of  India,  and  renders  general  the  wearing  of  woollen  cloth  and 
even  of  fiirs.    The  people  have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scruples  relative  to  animal  food  and 
spirituous  liquors ;  but  their  favourite  refreshment  is  tea,  not  infused,  but  beaten  up  into  a 
mess  with  water,  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  suited  to  an  European 
palate.  Their  religion  is  tliat  of  Boodh,  or  of  the  Lama,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  shall  find  existing  on  a  greater  scale  in  Tiiibct. 

Tassisudon,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  Boutan,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  or 
rather  glen,  three  miles  in  length  and  surrounded  by  finely  wooded  mountains.  The  citadel 
in  the  centre  is  very  lofty,  the  rajah  residing  near  the  top,  in  a  palace  accessible  only  by 
several  lofty  stairs  or  ladders.  In  this  palace  are  accommodated  1500  gylongs,  or  monks  of 
Boodh ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a  large  manufactory  of  brass  gods  and  religious  imple- 
ments. Ghassa,  a  western  capital,  is  situated  amid  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
Wandipore,  capital  of  another  province,  is  reckoned  a  very  strong  place,  and  contains  nu- 
merous convents  of  monks.  Buxadcwar  is  a  strong  fort,  commanding  the  pass  from  liindos- 
tan  into  Boutan.  Moorichom,  a  small  village  on  a  lofty  hill,  is  only  T:>*?:ntioned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  industry  display' sd  in  the  cultivation  -f  hn  surrounding 
fields. 

From  the  eastern  fironticr  of  Boutan  westward  to  the  SuUedge  and  the  /rentier  of  the 
Pumab  stretches  an  expanse  of  varied  mountain  territory,  which  the  conquests  of  the  house 
of  Gorkha  have  united  into  one  great  kingdom ;  but,  from  the  theatre  of  the  first  conquest, 
and  from  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  its  divisions,  it  receives  the  name  of  Nepal.  Like 
Boutan,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  tracts,  changing  their  character  as  they  rise  from  the  level 
of  the  British  frontier  on  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  It  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  wild  and  wooded 
territory,  called  the  Tarryani,  which,  both  from  the  rank  excess  of  moisture,  and  from  hav- 
ing been  the  theatre  of  fi-equent  hostilities,  has  been  almost  abandoned  by  men,  and  has 
bm>me  the  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey.  These  circumstances  have,  as  usual,  generated  a  pes- 
tilential air,  which  renders  it  at  certain  seasons  destructive  to  any  army  acting  within  its 
limits.  Above  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  low  hills,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending 
from  the  mountains  behind,  and  separated  by  broad  valleys  similar  to  the  straths  of  Scotland. 
Yet,  though  this  district  might  be  rendered  very  productive,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  is 
covered  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest,  composed  of  a  vast  variety  of  trees,  among 
which  the  most  valuable  is  a  species  of  cinnamon,  and  the  mimosa,  out  of  which  caoutchouc, 
or  Indian  rubber,  is  extracted.  Above  these  hilly  tracts  towers  a  region  decidedly  moun- 
tainous, which  comprises  Nepal  Proper,  and  all  tlie  most  important  districts  of  this  territory 
The.mountainI  are  here  arranged  in  long  steep  ridges,  with  narrow  valleys  interspersed, 
a  structure  which  renders  travelling  across  them  very  laborious.  The  level  even  of  the 
valleys  is  supposed  to  be  4000  feet  aoove  tliat  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Where  they  pre- 
•ent  any  exten„  of  soil,  tney  are  exceedingly  productive,  the  supply  of  water  being  ample. 
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and  the  temperature  correiponding  to  that  of  the  touth  of  Europe.  Great  afrieultun) 
induauy  ia  here  diaplayed,  and  tho  aidea  of  the  mountaina  are  formed  into  terracee,  by  whieh 
the  aupply  of  water  may  be  increased  or  diminished  almoat  at  pleasure ;  ao  that  tlie  cropi 
are  surer  than  in  almost  anv  other  part  of  the  world.  The  wooda  are  particularly  magnift. 
cent,  and  flowers  of  every  rorm  ana  tint  cover  the  fields.  No  fVuits,  however,  except  the 
oranffe  and  pine-apple,  come  to  perfection ;  and  both  here  and  in  Boutan,  vegetablea  are  scant) 
and  defective.  Above  thia  mountain  rc^rion,  towers  another,  called  Kucnar,  of  more  awful 
heiffht,  and  almoat  inaccessible,  consisting  of  the  loftiest  and  moat  rugged  ateepa  of  the 
himer  Himalayah.  It  containa  immense  rocka,  broken  into  the  moat  tremendoua  precipices, 
ana  ahooUng  up  into  sharp  pinnacles,  which  are  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  with  pcN 
petual  anow.  A  little  scanty  herbage,  and  occaaional  cultivation,  ia  still  found  in  tho  steep 
and  narrow  pflena,  till  the  hiffheat  ridge  ia  approached,  whore  the  whole  region  is  subject  to 
perpetual  wmter.  The  Kucnar  ia  o.&ut  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  communicatai 
only  by  tremendoua  defiles  formed  by  mountam  torrents,  and  overhung  by  inunenae  preci> 
picea,  with  the  table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountaina. 

A  considerable  portion  of  mineral  wealth  ia  included  in  this  mountain  region.  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  coppor,  being 
more  rare  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  affords  a  very  handsome  profit.  Sulphur  and  lead  are 
found  in  every  part,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuchar ;  but  the  former  is  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  combined ;  while  the  lead  minei 
are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  impolitic  system  of  rendering  them  a  government  n-ono 
pbly.  The  quality  of  the  iron  is  represented  to  be  such,  that  weapons  are  produced  ttam  it 
without  the  necessity  of  forming  it  mto  steel.  Rumour  has  assigned  to  Nepal  metals  which 
occupy  a  more  brilliant  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  but  the  gold  thence  transmitted 
appears  to  come  almoat  entirely  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  small  quantity  of  silver 
ore  existing  in  lead  or  galena  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  natives.  The  valley 
of  Nepal  does  not  contain  even  a  stone ;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  excellent  building  materials  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  nativea  use  bricb, 
for  which  clay  of  admirable  quality  is  found  in  the  country. 

The  population  of  Nepal  is  singularly  aggregated  of  various  classes  and  descriptions  of 

?)ople.  Placed  on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
artar,  they  havo  received  successive  colonies  from  both.  The  Newars,  who  form  the  baaii 
of  tho  population,  are  doubtfully  traced  to  either  class ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  latest  and  nrait 
accurate  observer,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  altered  bv  Hindoo  mix* 
ture.  Those  Newars  are  a  peaceable  diligent  race,  on  whose  exertions  mainly  depends  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  though  they  are  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  the  military  go- 
vernment established  by  the  ruder  tribes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a  period  prior  to  any  known 
records,  penetrated  in  great  numbers  into  Nepal,  where  their  superior  knowledge  soon  en< 
abled  them  to  act  a  leading  part  They  have  now  absorbed  most  of  the  civil  departments  of 
the  government,  and  effected  the  complete  conversion  of  the  people.  In  this  operation,  the 
principal  difficulty  consisted  in  persuading  these  hardy  and  hung^  mountaineers  to  abstain 
mm  using  as  food  the  animals  with  which  their  pastures  abounded.  The  whole  nation  ii 
Btill  suspected  of  a  deep  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots,  and  every  pretence  is  seized  for  an 
occasional  trespass ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  exclusion  of  beef^  as  an  article  of  diet  ii 
now  complete.  In  every  other  outward  observance,  the  Nepalese  surpass  the  zeal  of  their 
Hindoo  teachers.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  found  almost  as  many  temples  as  houses,  and  as 
many  idols  as  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these,  indeed,  seems  much  more  conspicuous 
than  their  richness  or  ornament.  The  chief  shrine,  that  of  Sumbhocnah,  overlooking  from 
a  height  the  valley  of  Nepal,  could  only  be  entered  by  a  high  ladder ;  and,  when  looked 
into,  presented  rather  the  aspect  of  a  poor  kitchen  than  that  of  a  magnificent  temple.  Thia 
ahrine  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and  dependent  on  the  rajah  of  Boutan.  We  are  aoriy  to  learr 
that  no  corresjionding  purity  of  life  and  conduct  attends  this  extreme  devotion  of  the  inha 
bitanta  of  Nepal. 

This  whole  territory  is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkha,  origin- 
ally masters  only  of  a  small  toiritory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of  Nepal,  among  the  heights 
of  the  Upper  Himalayah.  It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Maygars ;  a  bold  and  warlike 
race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  the  industrious  people  of  the  valleys.  In  1761,  Pritwi 
Narayan,  partly  by  marriage  and  partly  by  conquest,  obtained  possession  of  Nepal  Proper. 
He  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  extending  his  dominion  over  that  large  territory 
eubject  to  the  Chaubisi,  or  Twenty-four  Rajahs,  and  other  surrounding  districta.  The  career 
of  conqncst  was  pursued  by  hia  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  easterly  of  the  present  Nepalese 
dominions,  was  conquered  in  1788 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  the  accession  of  Gurhwal,  in  which  Serinogur  is  situated,  extended  the  empire 
to  its  western  limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  government,  however,  having  involved  iHelf 
in  war  with  Britain,  and  being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged  to  cede  these  western 
conquests.  Nepal  is  now  Inunded  on  the  west  by  the  Kali,  leaving  Kemaoon,  Gurhwal, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  entirely  under  British  protection.    In  the  chief  government, 
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goly  some  institutions  remain,  which  temper  the  entire  despotism  of  the  sovereign.  Muoh 
ngard  is  paid  to  birth,  and,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  a  kind  of  assembly  of  notables 
ifbsid,  in  which  men  who  have  neither  omce  nor  connection  with  the  government  are 
illowed  to  spoak  their  sentiments  with  groat  fVoedom ;  and,  though  the  court  is  in  no  degree 
controlled  by  these  assemblies,  wliich  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  employed  merely 
u  a  means  of  allowing  the  discontents  of  the  nation  to  evaporate,  they  doubtless  afford  an 
opportuiiilv  for  public  opinion  to  declare  itself.  The  three  chief  ranks  are  the  chauteriia, 
or  couii!<el1or ;  the  karije,  ot  man  of  business;  and  the  iirdar,  or  military  commander.  Th* 
individual  appointed  to  any  of  these  ranks  liolds  it  for  life,  and  communicates  the  title  to  hit 
brothers.  Tlio  chauterija,  who  is  nearest  relation  to  the  king,  is  officially  prime  minister, 
even  though  ho  should  bo  only  a  minor;  but,  of  course,  the  authority,  in  many  such  coses, 
must  be  merely  nominal.  In  tlie  classitication  of  the  people,  however,  the  principal  distino ' 
tion  is  between  those  of  puru  and  sacred  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under  the  brand  of 
giuu,  or  infidel,  excite  m  the  mind  of  the  Nepalese  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  is  impure 
ind  base.  The  character  of  the  formor  is  supported  by  abstinence  m>m  animal  food  and 
itrong  liquors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  of  manners.  The 
khas,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  by  a  secret  partiality  to  tlie  religion  of  the  Lama, 
in  eager  longing  alter  beef,  and  generally  by  ruder  and  more  uninstructed  habits.  The 
reigning  dynasty,  however,  though  their  own  origin  is  dubious,  have  zealously  adopted  the 
Hindoo  cause,  and  have  prohibited,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  all  killing  of  cows  tor  food ; 
n.  that  the  hungriest  of  the  impure  tribes  dare  only  feast  on  those  which  have  died  a 
natural  death. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  territory,  we  shall  begin  with  Sikim,  the  most  easterly 
diitrict,  immediately  bordering  on  Boutan.  It  is  the  abode  of  ttie  Lapchas,  "  a  set  of  vigoroua 
barbarians,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  been  deluded  by  the  monkish  austerities  and  superior 
learning  of  the  Lamas."  They  are  chiefly  armed  with  swords  and  with  bows,  from  which 
they  shoot  poisoned  arrows,  tt  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were  subjected  tc 
the  Gorkha  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  renounce  beef,  pork,  strong  liquors,  and  sundry  similat 
abominations,  in  which  they  delighted.  Indeed,  there  still  remains  a  comer,  to  the  extreme 
east,  which  retiiins  its  independence  and  ancient  customs.  Two  great  rivers  traverse  this 
territory,  and  descend  into  Bengal ;  the  Tista,  on  the  east,  suppoeea  to  come  fh>m  the  domain 
ofLassa  and  to  cro^s  the  Snowy  Mountains;  and  on  the  west  the  Kankayi. 

West  fVom  Sikim,  the  Kiratas  inhabit  a  territory  of  considerable  extent,  between  the 
Kanknvi  and  the  great  river  Goosy.  They  are  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  the 
days  or  their  independence  could  muster  an  army  of  90,000  men.  Like  the  Sikimites,  they  are 
much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama  and  to  the  eating  of  animal  food;  and  though  the 
early  comiuest  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  strenuously  employed  in  suppressing  these  propen* 
aitics,  they  were  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late  ascendency  of  the  Gorkha  dynasty. 
Still  tho  kiratas  ore  understood  to  feel  their  changed  worship  and  spare  diet  as  a  severe 
privation,  and  their  very  name  sounds  impure  in  the  ears  of  a  genuine  Hindoo.  The  narrow 
valleys  into  which  this  territory  is  divided  form  a  number  of  districts  with  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  such  as  Yijaypoor,  Chayanpoor,  Khatang,  and  Dalka ;  .but  none  of  these  plaini 
are  of  great  extent,  nor  are  any  of  the  cities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

On  crossing  the  Coosy,  we  ^nd,  between  two  lofly  ridges,  tho  Valley  of  Nepal  Proper,  the 
finest  and  most  fertile.  Cashmere  excepted,  of  any  which  the  mountain  world  of  India  con* 
tains.  Tlie  principal  valley  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty  from 
north  to  south.  Its  aspect  is  delightful,  being  everywhere  finely  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  suirounded  by  a  varied  amphitheatre  of  hills,  above  which  tower  lofly  peaks  of  eternal 
mow.  The  entirely  alluvial  chantcV  t  of  its  soil  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  once  a  lake, 
the  limits  of  which  may  almost  be  traced,  and  which  is  even  mentioned  in  the  early  tradi* 
tiofls  of  the  nation.  The  multitude  of  streams,  however,  by  wliicli  it  must  have  been  fed, 
now  unite  in  that  of  tho  Gunduck,  which  forces  a  passage  through  the  hills  into  the  Tar* 
nrani,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  Ganges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vafley  are  chiefly  the 
Newars,  already  described,  and  the  Parbatiyas  or  mountaineers,  few  of  whom  can  be  induced 
to  take  up  their  abo<le  in  the  cities.  The  chief  of  these  are  Khatmandu,  or  Catmandoo,  the 
present  capital,  Zalita  Patan,  and  Bhatgang.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  stateid  at 
18,000  in  tlic  first,  24,000  in  the  second,  and  12,000  in  the  third ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not 
conceive  that  the  whole  number  of  people  can  exceed  these  numbers,  unless  it  be  to  a  small 
extent  in  Catmandoo.*  These  towns  are  neatly  built  with  brick,  and  the  palaces,  though 
posseasin^r  no  high  architectural  character,  arc  yet  more  spacious  than  could  be  expected 
from  tlio  narrow  territories  of  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
on  conjectural  data,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  acquiesce,  estimates  the  entire  popula* 
tion  of  tho  valley  nt  about  600,000. 

The  rivnr  Trisal  Gaiiga  separates  Nepal  Proper  firom  the  country  of  the  Chaublsi,  or  the 
Twenty-four  Rajahs ;  an  extensive  territory,  traversed  from  vest  to  east  by  the  great  river 

*[Ir.  thp  rprini  of  1834, 10,000  bouiM  were  destroyed  in  Catmandoo  and  its  virinitjr,  t)y  an  aarthqusko.j 
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Otindnnk,  whicli  appear*  to  rim  fVotn  boyond  Iho  Himalayah.  Th«M  rajahi  occupied  owh 
hia  own  little  valloy,  under  a  mrt  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  chief  of  Yumila,  onto  iIm 
molt  powerftil  of  nortliem  India.  Thniie  itat«)a,  however,  are  chiefly  diatin((uiihe<l  aa  coo- 
taininjf  ainoni;  their  number  the  ori^^inal  «ent  of  the  Oorkliali  dynasty,  who  now  hold  iindit' 
piitnd  empire  over  all  thoao  mountainn.  Oorkha  ia  a  valloy  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Nnpal, 
imt  with  a  warmer  climate,  and  a  aoil  of  considerable  fertility.  Tlio  cultivators  consist  of 
Brahmins,  but  the  fljfhtinff  race  arc  the  Mnysfa'Ts.  Pritwi  Narayan  introduced  tho  iiio  of 
matchioclcR,  which,  though  neither  :;ood  nor  well  mana^fHl,  mve  hia  troops  a  ^oat  superi- 
ority over  tho  oUicr  mountaineers,  who  had  no  weapons  but  the  sword  ami  the  arrow.  Al- 
thouf^h  the  dynasty  have  now  settled  in  tho  rich  valloy  of  Nnpal,  their  followers  still  pride 
themsoivea  in  tho  title  of  Gorkhalis.  Gorkha,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  2(IU() 
houses.  Previous  to  the  entire  asccmloncy  of  this  dynasty,  the  rajahs  of  Palpa  were  con- 
sidered the  most  poworflil  of  the  twenty-four,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  con- 
federacy. 

West  from  the  Chaubisi  oceura  another  cluster  of  twenty-two,  called  tho  Baisi  Rajalii. 
Of  these,  previous  to  the  Oorkha  conquest,  by  far  the  m(«t  diatinffuished  was  Yumila,  form- 
ing: tho  most  northerly  district,  and  oxtvndin^  alonff  tho  foot  of  the  highest  mountains.  It 
contains  a  valley  almost  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Nepal,  overtopped  on  all  sides  with  snowy 
peaks,  but  fertile  in  grain,  thou((h  not  suited  to  rice  or  the  suffar-cane.  It  supplies,  however, 
the  nei(;hbouring  countries  with  salt,  from  a  place  called  Mukhola.  The  capital  is  China- 
ehin,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  any  European ;  but  ia  described  as  a  large  atraffgling 
town.  The  chief  of  Yumila  is  a  Rajpoot,  and  was  lonp  acknowledged  as  supreme  lord  over 
all  the  mountain  chiefs  towards  the  west.  His  power,  however,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that 
exercised  by  tho  emporora  of  tiermany  over  the  members  of  that  confederacy.  Each  chief 
■ent  him  an  annual  embassy  with  presents ;  he  bestowed  the  mark  of  royalty  on  each  heir, 
at  his  succession ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  interpose  in  keeping  the  stronger  fVom  overpower- 
ing the  weaker.  ,The  reigning  chief,  however,  had  not  the  foresight  to  interpose  in  aefend- 
ing  any  of  his  neighbours  against  the  spreading  power  of  Gorkha,  but  allowed  it  to  incretie, 
till  it  eventually  overwhelmed  himself. 

The  western  boundarv  of  Yumila  and  of  the  Baisi  Rajahs  is  formed  by  the  Kali,  which  ii 
considered  as  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  into  two  great  portions,  ond  which, 
■ince  the  lost  treoty,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  tho  Nepal  dominions.  On  crossing  to 
its  western  side,  wo  enter  tho  region  of  Hindoo  purity,  where  the  veneration  for  the  Lami 
and  the  hankering  afler  beef,  for  which  the  eastern  tribes  are  regarded  with  such  disguat 
and  horror  by  every  pure  worshipper,  no  longer  prevail. 

The  first  district,  Kemt.oon,  or  Human,  though  mountainous,  is  covered  with  fine  verdure 
and  extensive  forest:;,  and  in  many  places  yields  large  crops  of  summer  rice.  The  inhabit- 
ants consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  with  a  mixture  of  Sudras  and  Brahmins;  the  impure  races 
having  been  either  expelled  or  converted.  In  consequence  of  the  last  war,  it  ia  now  subject 
to  Britain.  Almora,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  1000  houses,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  top 
of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

To  the  west  of  Kemaoon  is  the  territory  now  called  Gurhwal,  but  much  better  known 
under  that  of  Sorinagur.  It  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  holy  land  of  the  Himalayah,  contain- 
ing the  source  of  the  Ganges,  ond  five  prayafrag,  or  junctions  of  its  tributary  streams. 
Thsnce  it  derives  sufllicient  claims,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  to  be  considered  as  a  place  of 
the  loftiest  sanctity.  Indeed,  tho  awful  scene  which  it  everywhere  presents,  of  nigged 
rocks,  deep  glens,  and  mountain  rising  over  mountain,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest 
emotions  in  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  visited.  Serinagur  presents  none  of  those  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  wnich  enable  the  countries  to  the  east  to  support  a  large  population.  The 
places  capable  of  culture  consist  almost  solely  of  small  ridges,  or  table-lands,  at  the  top  of 
the  mountains.  Tho  roods  are  often  cut  along  the  sides  of  high  perpendicular  rocks,  and 
the  torrents  are  passed  by  bridges  of  rope  stretched  across.  On  the  largest  of  these  table- 
lands, about  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  Serinagur  is  built,  fVom  the  mere  impossibility,  i^ 
would  seem,  of  finding  another  spot  which  would  afford  sufficient  space.  Various  vicissi- 
tndes,  however,  and  particularly  the  invasion  of  the  Gorkhalis,  and  the  system  of  misrule 
which  they  established,  entirely  deprived  Serinagur  of  the  slender  measure  of  prosperity 
which  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  still,  however,  a  con 
siderablc  thoroughfhre  for  those  devoted  pilgrims  who,  after  fVeouenting  the  fair  of  Kurd- 
war,  venture  to  visit  the  thrice-sacred  spot  where  the  infant  Ganges  descends  from  the 
snowy  steeps  of  Himalayah.  The  journey  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  peril,  and 
a  considerable  number  perish  on  the  road.  The  first  town  above  Serinagur  ia  Josimath,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Ganges,  which  contains  numerous  temples.  It 
lies  on  the  Alacananda,  one  of  the  two  branches  which  concur  to  form  the  Ganges.  On 
tracing  it  upwards,  is  found  Monah,  a  village  containing  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants;  the 
chief  practicable  entrance  into  which  is  across  tho  mountain  passes  by  this  place.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Bhadrinath,  the  seat  of  that  famed  sanctuaiy  whicn  is  frequented 
by  crowds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.    It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  roofed  with  copper,  and 
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having  a  tfXtt  snrmoanlad  with  i  Kolden  ball  at  the  top.  Only  an  imperfbet  view  is  allowed 
of  the  inner  sanctuary,  in  which  is  seated  the  image  of  Bhadrinath,  a  figure  of  black  atooe, 
tbout  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rich  drapery  of  gold  and  lilvor  brocade.  A  silver 
Mlvcr  is  handed  round  to  receive  the  offbringa,  which  are  expected  tn  bn  libcnl.  There  are 
ilio  several  cold  and  hot  spring  each  of  which  has  a  sanctitying  virtue,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  penitent  with  a  portion  of  his  earthly  goods.  Huch  trnnsactionH  would  render  these 
■hrincM  very  rich,  were  it  n«»t  that  the  chiefs,  in  their  extreme  need,  have  often  oved  them 
II  a  source  of  pocuniarv  relief;  and  though  Uie  sanctity  of  the  place  may  prevent  them  flrom 
ibnlute  plimdnr,  vet,  by  borrowing  or  exchange,  of  whicli  they  can  dictate  the  terms,  they 
have  dissipated  a  largo  portion  of  these  holy  trouures. 

About  thirty  miles  west  Oom  Bhadrinath  is  (iangoutri,  a  vilUge  near  the  head  of  tho 
Bhigirati,  eousidored  tho  main  and  proper  head  of  the  Ganges.  A  few  miles  above,  it  ia 
seen  flowing  with  a  moderate  current,  fitlcon  or  twenty  yards  broad,  and  about  waist-deep^ 
Higher  up,  it  flows  beneath  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  even  its  sound  is  not  heard.  At  length 
b  perceived  a  wall  of  rock,  fVom  an  angle  of  which,  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Cow's  Mouth, 
en  account  of  its  rudo  resentblance  to  tnat  orifice,  issues  tho  Ganges.  "  Nothing,"  according 
to  Mr.  Fraser, "  can  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  is  hero  prenentcd.  The  bare  and 
petked  cliffs  shoot  to  the  xkies;  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  chaotic  masses  at  their  feet,  and 
Ntntier  wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  nakedness ;  even  Uio  dark  pine  more  rarely  roota 
itielf  in  tho  deep  chasms  which  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all  sides  is  the  prospect  closed, 
except  in  front  to  the  eastward,  where,  fVom  a  moss  of  bore  spires,  four  huge,  lot\y,  snowy 
peiks  arise :  these  are  tho  peaks  of  Roodroo  Himalayah.  There  could  be  no  finei  ilnisiiing, 
no  grander  close,  to  such  a  scene." 

At  a  small  distance,  and  fVom  tho  same  stupendous  ridge  which  contains  the  source  of  the 
(teotest  river  of  India,  is  found  that  of  its  main  tributary,  the  Jumna.  The  glen  near  Bun- 
derpooch,  through  which  its  inthnt  course  passes,  is  described  to  be  rugged  and  gloomy  beyond 
description.  "  It  looks  like  the  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,"  as  it  is  said  to  be  "  inipraeti* 
cable  and  impenetrable,  Littio  is  to  bo  seen,  except  dark  rock;  wood  only  fringes  tho  '  i^er 
pirts  and  tho  water's  edge;  perhaps,  the  spots  and  streaks  of  snow,  contrasting  with  the 
general  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance  of  desolation.  No  living  thing  ia 
leen ;  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters ;  no  sound  but  their  roar." 

The  territory  of  Sirmore,  and  that  of  the  Twelve  Lordships,  extending  along  the  Sutlcdge, 
mbject  to  a  number  of  independent  rajahs  till  over-run  bv  the  Gorkhas,  have  now  been  ro> 
itored  to  those  chiefk  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  The  valley  of  the  Sutledge  presonta 
little  cultivation :  the  mountains  are  brown,  barren,  steep,  and  rocky ;  the  bod  of  the  river 
narrow  and  arid.  In  the  territory  of  Joobul,  however,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
most  magnificent  forests;  pines,  hollies,  oaks,  sycamore,  and  yew,  of  the  most  varied  forms, 
ind  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  cultivation  is  very  great,  and  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountains  have  been  most  laboriously  fitted  for  it;  so  that  districts  naturally  barren  arer 
even  enabled  to  export  grain.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  Mr.  Fraser  every  way  superior 
in  external  accommodation  to  the  Scotch  highlanders ;  L(tt  their  character  was  by  no  means 
legardcd  in  so  fkvourable  a  light,  combining  the  rude  habits  and  violent  feuds  of  a  barbarous 
race  with  the  cringing  and  abject  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  despotism.  West  firom  the  Sutledge, 
the  territory  along  the  head  of  the  Punjab  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  independent  rajahs, 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  each  other.  Among  the  principal  are  Bl^''hur,  Sirmore, 
Jowul,  Kahlare,  Hindoor.  These  territories  occupy  the  deep  mountain  valleys  of  the  Sut- 
ledge, overhung  by  brown  heathy  steeps,  of  the  Tonse,  and  of  the  Pahur,  which  Hows  through 
t  more  smiling  valley.  The  capitals  are  small  towns,  built  often  in  stages  on  the  steep  sides 
of  rocky  mountains.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Rampoor,  capital  of  Bischur,  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  Sutledge.  Nahn,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  occupies  so  rugged  a  steep,  that  its  streets 
consist  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  commerce  with  Thibet  and  Tartary  enables  these  mountain  capitals  to  attain  some  little 
wealth  and  importance. 

After  scaling  the  mighty  boundary  wall  of  western  India,  the  traveller  looks  down  on  its 
northern  side  into  Cashmere,  on  extended  valley,  which  nature  has  lavishly  adorned  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  enclosed  on  every  side  within  tremendous  steeps, 
which  separate  it,  to  tlie  north  from  Thibet,  and  to  the  west  fVom  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
Numberless  rivulets,  descending  from  these  heights,  difluse  on  all  sides  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  render  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  an  evergreen  garden.  Rice,  wheat,  barley ;  the 
grain  and  the  fruits  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  are  produced  in  equal  abun- 
dance and  perfection.  The  plane  tree  nowhere  spreads  such  a  pomp  of  foliage.  But  the 
peculiar  boast  of  Cashmere  is  its  rose,  a  favourite  theme  of  Eastern  poetry,  whose  tints  ani! 
perfume  are  said  to  be  alike  unrivalled.  The  numerous  streams  unite  in  the  Jelum,  whici. 
ifter  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  westward,  forces  the  mountain  barrier,  and  finally 
Joins  the  Chenah. 

The  Cashmcriana  are  a  Hindoo  race,  differing  in  several  respects  from  those  by  whom 
(hey  are  surrounded.    They  are  active,  industrious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  witty  and  ioge* 
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nious,  with  a  taite  fbr  poetiy  and  the  acienees.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  represented  u 
volatile,  treacherous,  extmvaffantly  addicted  to  pleasure,  rapacious  in  acquiring  money, 
lavidi  in  spending  it  The  Beauty  of  the  females  is  much  fkmed  in  the  Eastern  world, 
and  seemingly  not  without  reason,  though  greatly  enhanced  by  contraat  with  the  dark 
complexions  of  India,  and  the  deformed  visages  of  the  Tartar  races.  A  sad  reverse  hai 
befiulen  their  country  since  the  time  when  it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mogul,  who, 
viewing  it  as  the  paradise  of  the  Indies,  repaired  thither  whenever  he  wuhed  an  interval  of 
recreation,  and  bestowed  his  cares  and  wealth  in  lavishly  adorning  it    On  the  itill  of  that 

Eower,  Cashmere  was  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  and  placed  under  uie  rule  of  governors  who 
ave  cruelly  tyrannised  over  it,  and  stripped  it  of  a  large  portion  of  itp  forme'  prosperity. 
Since  their  kingdom  was  broken  up,  this  country  has  been  disputed  between  <me  of  the 
branches  of  its  royal  family,  and  Runjeet  Sing,  in  whose  power  it  now  is.  The  revenue  ii 
reckoned  at  500,0001. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  manufacturing  nation.  They  work  skilfully  in  wood,  make  the 
best  paper  in  the  East,  and  excel  in  cutlery  and  lackered  ware.  But  the  grand  branch  of 
industry  consists  in  their  shawls,  from  the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Thibet,  which  are  in  general 
request  all  over  the  world.  The  natives  complain  uiat  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghans  liaa 
made  deep  inroads  on  this  branch  of  industry,  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  looms  fitxn 
40,000  to  16.000.  This  work  seems  to  be  conducted  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  ig 
usual  in  India,  one  merchant  often  employing  a  great  number  of  looms.  Three  men  work 
at  each  loom ;  and  a  year  is  sometimes  spent  in  making  a  single  shawl.  In  the  best  and 
most  elaborate  kinds,  it  is  considered  enough  if  thev  execute  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  day. 
Of  course,  the  ordinary  shav/ls  are  made  with  much  greater  expedition. 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  called  anciently  Serinagur,  ia  the  largest  in  the  Afghtn  dominioni, 
containing  flrom  15u,000  to  200,000  people.  It  extends  three  miles  alomg  me  banks  of  tiie 
Jelum,  in  a  situation,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  widely  celebrated,  particularly  its  lake, 
studded  with  numberless  islands,  green  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  having  its  banks  envi* 
roned  with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

t';  T  ;•,>''.  •       ;;  ,-,T.  SuiracT.  6. — Ceylon.  ';".  xr\ 

Ceylon,  an  extensive,  somewhat  wild,  but  beautiful  island,  forms  a  close  appendage  to 
India,  lying  to  the  east  of  its  southern  extremity,  whence  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of 
Manaar.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  territory, 
along  the  western  coast,  is  occupied  by  a  somewhat  extensive  plain ;  bOTond  which,  ranges, 
fint  of  hills,  and  then  of  mountains,  rise  successively  behind  each  other,  and  with  tneii 
rugged  sUrfiice  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  island.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  to  any  ve^ 
lofty  height ;  since  Adam's  Peak  (the  most  elevated)  is  only  6152  feet  above  the  sea.  TheN 
steeps  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  diense  underwood,  which  give  toi 
great  part  of  the  island  the  character  of  jungle. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  is  scarcely  at  Jl  Imown  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  1505,  at  which  time  they  found  the  native  sovereign  defending  himself  with  difficulty 
against  the  attack  of  the  Arabs.  They  at  first  merely  exacted  a  tribute,  but  aeon  engaged 
in  a  series  of  warfare,  which  ended  in  driving  the  natives  from  Colombo  and  most  of  the 
other  stations  on  the  coast,  and  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior.  They  settled 
in  considerable  numbers;  and  a  pretty  large  body  of  their  posterity,  mingled  with  the 
natives,  still  survive.  Ceylon,  however,  shared  the  lot  of  their  other  Lidian  possessions; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  a  series  of  bloody  struggles,  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Dutch.  It  remained  in  their  possession,  with  ^c  exception  of  a  short 
occupation  of  Trincomalce  by  the  British  in  1782,  till  1796,  when  an  English  expedition 
entirely  subdued  it ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  finally  ceded  to  that  power.  In 
1815  the  British  beat  the  king  of  Candy,  occupied  his  capital  in  the  mountainous  interior  of 
the  country,  and  thus  became  entire  masters  of  this  fine  island.  It  has  been  made  a  roya' 
colony,  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  produce  and  wealth  of  Ceylon  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  natural  capacities.  Much 
of  its  surface,  indeed,  is  mountainous  and  craggy ;  and  there  are  large  saiidy  tracts  along 
the  coast  Rice,  though  almost  the  only  object  of  native  culture,  is  not  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  fbr  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  peculiar  product  is  cinnamon,  one  of 
tho  most  delicate  of  spices,  and  for  which  there  exists  an  extensive  demand  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  species  of  laurel,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  with  a  light 
porous  wood.  It  grows  spontaneously  over  a  great  part  of  the  island ;  but  that  reared  in 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo  is  considered  the  best  The  bark,  which  is  the  valuable 
part,  is  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  three  yeara  old,  and  requires  no  preparation  except  bein|! 
spread  out  to  diy.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  also  in  great  abundance ;  and  \ta  fruit  as  well  as 
coir,  a  species  of  rope  manufactured  from  its  husk,  are  staple  exports.  A  great  quantity  of 
arrack  is  distilled  from  its  juice.  Animals,  chiefly  wild,  are  abundant;  but  the  only  valu 
able  one  is  the  elephant,  which,  in  Ceylon,  is  considered  of  better  quality  than  in  any  othc> 
country  in  the  world :  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  tall  as  on  the  Continent,  but  peculiarly  activOi 
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hardy,  and  docile.  Nj  elephants  are  reared  in  a  tame  state;  but  they  are  easily  caught  :n 
pits  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  are  tamed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An  uncommon  varie^ 
of  precious  minerals  are  found  in  Ceylon ;  the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  the  topaz,  and  even  the 
diamond :  but  none  of  them  are  of  fine  quality.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  and 
i|uick8ilver ;  but  little  wrought.  A  very  extensive  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Straiti 
of  Manaar,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore;  but  cniefly  by  boats  from  the  coast  of  India. 
In  1804  it  was  leased  for  120,0001. ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  declined ;  and  in  1828  its 
amount  was  only  SOfiVzl,  A  species  of  conch-shells  called  chanks,  much  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos  for  rings  and  other  ornaments,  is  fished  in  the  straits  of  Manaar.  Mr.  M'Culloch  gives 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  1825,  atr-Cinnamon,  114,418/. ;  arrack,  21,5002. ;  coir,  10,M02. ; 
cocoa-nuts,  75612. ;  chank  shells,  82102. ;  timber,  12,1002. ;  jaggerv,  4,9462. ;  coffee,  13,883. 
The  trade  has  been  much  fettered  by  impolitic  restrictions,  Doth  the  produce  and  sale  of 
cinnamon  being  made  a  monopoly  of  the  government ;  but  a  more  liberal  system  has  recently 
been  adopted. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  n  half,  till,  in  1814,  a  cen> 
BUS  of  all  tlie  part  of  it  then  in  possession  of  Britain  gave  only  496,()00 ;  and  another,  in 
1825,  of  the  whole  island,  exhibited  only  754,000.  These  enumerations  were  prol»bIy 
mmewhat  defective,  and  the  numbers  are  supposed  to  have  since  increased,  and  to  amount 
now  to  about  900,000.  The  natives,  called  Cingalese,  appear  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  those  of  Hindoetan,  Birmah,  Siam,  and  the  Oriental  islands,  wiUi  all  of  whom  they  hold 
intercourse.  They  are  a  fine  and  handsome  race,  and  in  their  manners  polished  and  cour- 
teous; but  they  are  indolent,  and  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  in  all 
countries  bordering  on  India,  the  religion  of  Boodh  is  established.  The  Siamese  are  even 
said  to  look  to  Ceylon  as  the  quarter  from  which  they  received  that  faith ;  but  this  sacred 
character  isprobably  an  illusion  derived  fi'om  distance  and  mystery.  It  is  remarkable  thai; 
here,  as  in  Thibet  and  some  other  Boo('tii:s':  countries,  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  plurality 
of  husbands  prevails ;  and  it  is  said  to  ^.u  accompanied,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The  rugged  jungly  tracts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  a  savage  race 
called  the  Beddahs,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  and  sleep  under  trees,  which  they  climb  like 
monkeys :  some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  exchanging  ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for 
cloth,  iron,  and  knives.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  inhabitants  retam  their  European  cus> 
loms,  considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  those  of  the  natives.  No  such  modification 
has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  English,  who  consist  chiefly  of  king's  troops  stationed  at 
the  chief  towns. 

Of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  seat  both  cf 
government  and  of  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in 
tiie  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island.  Its  accommodation  fi>r 
(hipping  consists  merely  of  a  roadstead,  tenable  only  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
place  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
who  include  an  uncommon  variety  of  Asiatic  races.  The  fort  is  spacious,  surrounded  with 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  Trincomalee,  on  the  north-east,  is  situated  amid  a  mountain  terri- 
tory that  is  singularly  grand  and  beautiful,  but  very  unfruitful.  It  has,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  containing  the  finest  harbour  in  those  seas.  The  value  of  this  is  greatly  heightened 
by  there  not  being,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  safe  roadstead ;  so  that  all  vessels 
driven  from  their  stations  on  that  coast  seek  shelter  at  Trincomalee.  The  town,  however, 
being  supported  only  by  this  resort,  is  small  and  poor ;  though  the  late  establishment  of  a 
naval  arsenal  promises  to  give  it  greater  importance.  Point  de  Galle,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, has  a  spacious  and  generally  secure  harbour,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  situation. 
The  native  population  is  numerous ;  but  there  are  few  European  settlers.  At  Bellegam,  in 
the  vicinity,  is  a  large  temple  of  Boodh,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  that  divinity.  Candy,  the 
interior  capital,  is  only  a  large  straggling  village,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  that  echo  con- 
tmually  with  the  cries  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  It  contains  an  extensive  though  not  loftr 
palace  of  the  king,  and  several  Boodhist  temples  painted  with  gaudy  colours.  The  Britiah 
government  has  constructed  an  excellent  road  to  Uiis  place  from  the  coast 


CHAPTER  VIL 

FURTHER  INDIA,  OR  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES. 

FuRTHKit  India  comprises  that  extensive  region  situated  between  India  and  China,  and 
nmetimcs,  with  but  little  propriety,  called  Indo-China,  as  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese.  This  region  has  had  little  share  in  the  great 
l/ansactions  of  which  Asia  has  been  the  theatre ;  yet  it  comprises  a  number  of  extensive  and 
important  kingdoms,  some  of  which  have  been  alternately  united  and  separated ;  Ava,  Anv 
can,  Pegu,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tsiumpa,  Laos,  and  Tonquin. 
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Sbot.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  AMpect,  '     .jj"  "^\ 

Further  India  com '  ^"m  of  an  extensive  maritime  territory,  tiirowinj;  out  wide  penbuuiu 
tracts  into  the  ^n<^  ;i!ea ;  separated  by  various  seas,  straits,  and  sounds  from  its  large 
islands.  From  Hi,  'an,  on  tne  west,  it  is  divided  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  while,  on  tSe 
north,  a  range  of  ^^  ;;,.i^rfectly  known  boundaries,  chiefly  of  a  mountainous  character,  Bopa> 
rates  it  from  China  aud  Thibet  The  main  body  of  this  territory  may  bo  described  as  situated 
between  0°  and  25°  of  north  latitude,  02°  and  109°  of  east  longitude ;  but  these  limits  do 
got  include  the  long  peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  stretches  southward  to  witliin  leds  than  two 
degrees  of  the  equator.  We  shall  thus  have  a  square  space  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  containing  probably  about  900,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  tliis  great  territory,  according  to  the  general  view  taken  by  Captain  Low, 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forming  branches 
fiom  tlie  mighty  chain  of  Himalayah,  which  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  east.  Between  each 
of  these  ranges  intervenes  a  broad  valley,  in  general  of  extreme  fertility,  and  watered  by  a 
lirffe  river  descending  from  the  mountain  frontier  of  Ciiina  and  Thibet.  These  valleys 
either  form,  or  have  formed,  separate  kingdoms ;  and,  though  conquest  occasionally  unites 
several  under  one  head,  the  boundary  of  liill  and  jungle  within  which  each  is  enclosed 
i^rds  to  it,  usually  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke.  The 
mountains  have  hitherto  been  very  little  observed,  being  covered  with  extensive  forests 
entangled  with  thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  wild  beasts.  Those  wiiich  form  the  northern 
frontier  of  Assam  are  exceedingly  lolly,  falling  little  short  of  tiie  Himalayah,  of  which  they 
are  a  continuation.  Elsewhere  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  elevap 
lion :  Mr.  Crawford  conceives  that  the  highest  of  the  central  range  which  borders  on  Siam 
does  not  exceed  5000  feet.  The  rivers  are  of  greater  importance.  The  Menam,  which 
waters  Siam,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  mother  of  wuters,  appears  to  rise  among  the 
mountains  of  Yunan.  To  the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes : 
but,  on  reaching  Yuthia,  the  old  capital,  it  becomes  a  noble  and  navigable  stream ;  and,  afler 
a  course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  channels,  the  most  easterly 
admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Irawaddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  appears  a  stream 
of  nearly  equal  i.nportance,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  Its  upper 
course  is  still  involved  in  mystery ;  and  M.  KlaproHi  has  recently  discovered  some  grounds 
for  believinv  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpoo,  or  river  of  Thibet,  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Brahmapoutra.  The  Mckon,  Maykaung,  or  Donnai,  in  Cambodia,  is  also  a  noble 
river,  which  passes  through  Yunan,  and  is  navigable  in  22°  or  23°  north  latitude,  twenty 
days'  sail  above  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  the 
sea;  but  a  greater  number  are  tributaries  to  the  three  main  trunks  already  mentioned.  The 
country  is  broken  by  several  large  bays,  particularly  those  of  Siam,  Martaban,  and  Turon ; 
but  it  contains  no  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Skct,  II. — Natural  Geography. 

There  are  no  materials  on  which  we  can  attempt  a  botanical  or  geological  delineation  of 
this  territory. 

The  Zoology  also  of  these  immense  and  luxuriant  regions  is  scarcely  known ;  we  can 
therefore  merely  notice  a  few  of  those  extraordinary  animals  which  appear  natives  of  these 
unexplored  countries. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Malacca  are  the  following : —  i 


8lml»  guljmu.    Tha  Onw  OuUilf. 
Hylnbata  L>r.    Uric«  rillilxm. 
llyloUIn  tirieiatui.    Lltllt  OiMon. 


llj'loUIn  Icuchnn.    Silnry  Olbboa. 
Cervus  nulacceusU.    Malaccm  Srag. 


The  manners  of  the  Orang  Outang  (or  more  properly  Orang  Utan)  {fig.  639.),  so  well 
known  for  its  remote  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  long  re- 
mained enveloped  in  fable,  until  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  who  brought 
a  living  one  to  England,  and  who  had  seen  many  others.  The 
fables  of  early  voyagers,  and  of  some  later  naturalists,  of  this 
gigantic  ape  walking  erect,  waging  war  with  clubs,  &c.,  are 
now  exploded.  The  height  of  tlio  adult  animal  is  uncertain ; 
those  brought  to  Europe,  being  young,  have  not  exceeded  three 
or  four  French  feet ;  the  great  toes  have  but  one  joint,  ond  no 
nail.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown,  but  there  is  none  on  the  face, 
or  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is  perfectly  incapable, 
says  Dr.  Abel,  of  walking  in  an  erect  posture:  this  is  betrayed 
in  his  whole  external  conformation,  which  is  precisely  that 
adapted  for  climbing  treos  ted  !ir  jnjj  among  the  branches.  The 
Orang  Outang  has  none  of  tiie  grimaces  and  antics  of  other 
monkeys,  nor  docs  it  possess  their  proneness  to  mischief.  Gra- 
vity, approaching  to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  are  oflen  ex- 
pressed in  its  countenance,  and  seem  to  be  its  natural  disposi- 
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tioo.  The  specimen  w  (juestion  was  mild  un^er  injuries,  and  soon  b«>came  Rtrongly  attached 
to  those  who  treated  him  kindly.  M.  Cuvier  has  been  induced  to  think  that  the  Oning 
Outopg  is  no  other  than  the  youngf  of  the  Pon^  a  much  largfcr  ape,  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  Borneo.  Dr.  Harewood,  however,  has  recently  adduced  very  strong  arguments  to  show 
that  the  Pongo  is  a  distinct  species. 

The  Qibb(Hi  Apes  are  distinguished  from  all  others  bv  the  enormous  length  of  the  armi, 
or  more  properly  Uie  fore-feet ;  these  nearly  touching  the  ground  when  the  animal  ia  placed 
erect  The  species  most  generally  known  » the  Black-handed  Gibbon  (^Hylobatvs  Lar.  111.); 
its  size  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Orang  Outang,  as  the  largest  specimens  do  not  exceed 
four  feet  The  disposition  of  these  apes  is  naturally  gentle,  gay,  and  oven  ilrolicsome,  and 
they  receive  their  food,  in  confinement,  without  greediness  or  impatience. 

The  few  Biivls  Uiat  have  been  brought  from  Malacca  ore  splendid  and  curious ;  but  it  in 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  many  others,  unknown  even  by  name,  lie  hidden  fh>m  the 
naturalist  in  the  vast  and  unexplored  forests.  Malacca  seems  to  abound  with  snow-white 
QAQ  Cockatoos,  splendid  red  Lories,  and  many-coloured  Parrots  and  Pa^ 
rakcets.  It  is  in  this  peninsula  that  the  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant, 
and  the  Cryptonyx,  two  of  the  most  strikmg  gallinaceous  birds  of 
Asia,  are  found. 

The  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant  is  more  than  six  feet  and  a  half 
long ;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  alone  being  noarly  four  feet,  ele- 
gantly marked  by  numerous  snow-white  dots,  on  a  cliestnut  ground: 
the  wliole  plumage  is  variegated  with  spots  resembling  eyes,  and 
the  quill  feathers  are  blue.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  a  great  antipa^ 
thy  to  light,  being  very  dull  during  the  day,  but  active  as  night  ap- 
proaches. It  is  found  also  in  Sumatra;  but  is  so  difficult  to  !«  kept 
alive,  that  it  seldom  survives  in  captivity  more  than  a  month :  hence 
this  beautiful  bird  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe  but  as  skins. 

Tlie  Crowned  Pheasant  {Cryptonyx  coronalug  T.)  {Jig.  640.)  is 
a  much  smaller  bird,  but  equally  difficult  to  rear.    It  inhabits  the 
CrowMd  Phnnnt         jcpp  forests  bolii  of  Malacca  and  Javo,  and  is  distinguished  by  an 
6reot  chestnut  crest  of  feathers,  having  Uieir  webs  disunited. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  tliis  cxtrcmi^  of  Asia,  was  neither  extensive 
nor  accurate,  and  scarcely  reached  tlie  shores  east  of  the  Ganges.  There,  indeed,  Ptolemy 
exhibits  tlie  Golden  Chersonese,  the  Great  Bay,  the  coast  of  Sinie,  and  the  city  of  Thine; 
features  which  are  found  by  Gosselin  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddy,  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
the  coast  and  city  of  Tenasserim.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  Sine  to  be  the  Chinese, 
and  infer  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  reached  to  the  coasts  of  that  celebrated  empire. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  all  this  range  of  coast 
were  extremely  conflised  and  imperfect. 

The  information  albo  of  the  moderns  respecting  tliis  portion  of  Asia  was  long  extremely 
defective.  Marco  Polo  and  Oderic  of  Portenru  were  the  first  who  gave  some  vague  ideas 
respecting  it  The  Portuguese,  amid  their  wide  career  of  conquest  and  settlement  did  not 
attempt  to  comprehend  any  portion  of  it  except  the  detached  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which 
they  formed  a  settlement  The  Frencli,  however,  sent  to  Siam  a  mission,  partly  religious 
and  partly  political,  and  through  which  Loubcre  obtained  some  important  information  rcspec* 
ing  that  great  monarchy.  But  it  is  by  their  political  relations  with  British  India  that  these 
countries  have  become,  though  still  imperfectly,  somewhat  better  known  in  Europe. 

Ava,  or  the  Birman  empire,  has  been  subject  to  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  of  any 
of  these  kingdoms.  It  comprised  three  that  arc  naturally  and  originally  in  Ii'pendent, — Ava, 
or  Burma,  Arracan,  and  Pegu ;  but  each  struggling  for,  and  olternately  gaining,  the  ascend- 
ency. Pegu,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  was  found  the  ruling  state,  and  its  court 
displayed  considerable  pomp.  About  the  middle  of  tiie  sixteenth  century,  the  Birmana 
rebelled  against  this  authority,  and  not  only  established  their  own  independence,  but  sub- 
'  dued  their  former  masters.  This  supremacy  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Peguese,  having  obtained  arms  and  officers  from  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, turned  them  against  die  Birmans,  gained  successive  victories,  and  finally  reduced  the 
capital,  making  prisoner  Dweepdee,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings.  A  reaction, 
however,  in  no  long  time  arose  among  this  naturally  brave  and  energetic  people.  Alompra, 
a  man  of  humble  birth,  collected  a  band  of  his  countrymen,  and  carried  on  for  some  time  n 
desultory  and  guerrilla  warfare.  His  forces  gradually  increasing,  he  suddenly  attacked  nml 
took  Ava,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  general  insurrectron  against  the  king  of  Pegu,  A  niuv- 
erfUl  army  sent  by  iliai  prince  was  totally  defeated ;  and  Alompra,  following  up  his  succew. 
invaded  Pegu,  and  gaine<^  a  series  of  victories  which  made  him  master  of  the  capital,  and 
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nxtingtiished  the  Tallien  or  Pegu  dynasty.  Hia  succeaaor,  Shemburen,  aitodued  a  levolt  of 
this  nation,  defeated  the  Chineae  in  a  great  battle,  und  gained  poraeaaion  of  Siam,  but  waa 
unable  to  retain  any  part  of  that  monarchy,  except  the  provinces  of  Mergui  and  Tenaaae- 
rim,  on  the  western  coast  of  Malacca.  His  brother,  Minderagee  Praw,  who  aflerwarda 
uccndcd  the  throne,  succeeded  in  ann<^xing  Arracan  to  the  empire.  The  Bimwn  dominion 
thus  became  extremely  powerAil,  as,  besides  these  three  great  kingdoms,  its  influence  was 
established  over  the  territories  of  Cachar,  Casaay,  and  others  bordering  on  Bengal,  through 
which  it  came  in  contact  with  the  British  territory.  Two  proud  and  powerfbl  states  were 
not  likely  to  be  long  in  proximity  without  some  collision.  A  series  of  misunderstandings  at 
length  produced  open  rupture ;  and  all  the  disposable  force  of  British  India  was  m  1826  em- 
barked  for  the  invasion  of  the  Birman  empire.  The  court  of  Ava,  long  accustomed  to  van- 
quish and  domineer  over  all  its  neighbours,  could  not  be  induced  to  view  with  apprehension 
we  which  had  not  oven  a  royal  name  at  its  head.  A  very  short  conflict  was  necessary  to 
imprest  on  them  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms :  yet  sickness,  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores,  long  paralysed  the  active 
eflbrts  of  the  invaders;  but  when  at  last  they  began  to  move  upon  the  capital,  all  efforts  to 
prevent  their  advance  were  completely  baffled ;  and  the  Birman  government,  after  repeated 
(tefeats,  seeing  no  chance  of  preserving  the  seat  of  government  from  foreign  occupation, 
signed  a  humiliating  treaty,  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  ceding  Uie 
important  acciuisitions  of  Arracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  which  are  now  compre- 
hended within  the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 

Siam,  consisting  of  a  single  great  valley  at  the  head  of  a  wide  gulf,  and  enclosed  by  two 
ranges  of  mountams,  which,  if  not  very  lofty,  are  steep  and  encumbered,  has  maintained  a 
more  stable  character  than  any  other  of  this  cluster  of  kingdoms.  It  was  indeed  subdued 
by  the  Birmans  in  the  height  of  their  power;  but  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  strong 
national  feeling  of  the  Siamese  impelled  them  to  rise  on  the  invader,  who,  entangled  in 
difHcult  passes,  and  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  quit  his  hold 
of  the  country. 

Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  form  three  great  countries  to  the  east  of  Siam,  to 
which  those  of  Laos  and  Tsiompa  may  almost  rank  as  mere  appendages.  Of  these  coun- 
tries, little  more  than  the  name  was  known  to  Europe  until  about  half  a  century  ago,  when 
they  wore  brought  into  notice  by  an  interesting  revolution.  In  1774,  Caung  Shung,  the 
young  king  of  Uochin-China,  was  dethroned  and  driven  from  his  capital  by  a  triumvirate  of 
uiurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  sway.  The  prince  took  refuge  in  a  desert  island, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  utmost  distress.  But  Adran,  a  French  missionary, 
who  hod  aided  him  in  eflccting  his  escape,  continued  to  support  his  cause,  and  spared  no 
eflbrts  to  replace  the  young  monarch  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  even  went  over 
to  solicit  assistance  in  France ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  that  countiy,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  prevented  him  flrom  meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  he  procured  some  aid 
in  arms  and  officers  for  Caung  Shun^,  who,  having  landed  in  1790  on  the  continent,  was 
welcomed  by  his  subjects,  and  by  their  aid  soon  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
ander  which  his  restoration  had  been  achieved  led  him  to  form  a  strong  attachment  to 
Europeans,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  those  improvements,  especially  in  the  military  art,  by 
which  they  were  so  much  distinguished  above  his  own  subjects.  Having  organized  a  stand- 
ing army  tolerably  armed,  and  dis  iplined  in  the  European  manner,  and  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  gun-boats,  with  a  frigate,  he  acquired  a  force  with  which  no  power  in  this  part  of 
Asia  could  cope.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  first  Tonquin,  a  kingdom  greater  and 
more  populous  than  his  own,  and  afterwards  Cambodia,  and  thus  to  become  master  of  all 
that  great  range  of  territory  which  extends  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 


Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  government  of  all  these  kingdoms  is  of  the  same  sunple  structure  as  that  of  Eastern 
countries  in  general.  In  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a  pure  despotism ;  in  which  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.  The  state  officers,  called  in 
Ava  woongees,  woondosks,  and  attawoons,  compose  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  but  entirely 
nibject  to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  great  lords  hold  certain  por- 
tions of  land  or  fiefs,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  military  ser- 
vice. They  occupy  these  only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  resnmable  at  pleasure,  and  which 
are  judged  to  cease  and  to  require  renewal  at  the  accession  of  each  monarch ;  but,  in  fiict, 
onleas  upon  signal  ground  of  displeasure,  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  them.  The  nobles, 
especially  in  Siam,  show  the  most  profound  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  in  thn 
most  abject  manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  king 
bu  many  pompous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  moat  valued,  and  which 
must  be  appliea  to  him  on  every  occasion : — "  a  sound  has  reached  the  golden  ears ;  a  suitor 
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hu  arrived  at  the  gfolden  feet;  a  emell  has  nluted  the  goldeo 
iKMtrili."  The  kin|f  appears  in  public  only  on  state  occaaiooi^ 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  in  a  sittinff  posture.  The  costumn 
of  the  kinif  of  Cochin-China  (Jig.  Ml.)  is  very  peculiar  aod 
extremely  splpndid. 

The' laws  of  these  kinffdoms  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  Uin- 
do8tan  and  China:  tlioy  are  well  combined,  executed  with 
Btrictness,  and  a  rigid  police  is  maintained.  The  Birman  lawi 
are  of  Flindoo  orififin,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  trannnil. 
ted  ftom  Coylon  by  way  of  Arracan.  The  code  is  called  the 
Derma  Sai<tra,  and  is  one  of  the  many  commentarioa  on  Menu . 
it  is  replete  with  sound  morality,  and  inculcates  severe  and 
salutary  lessoiu*,  even  to  the  monarch,  on  tlie  high  duties  of 
hie  station.  With  the  exception  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  inipre< 
cation,  which  is  admitted  by  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Eait, 
h  is  the  most  judicious  and  practical  of  all  the  Hindoo  systems.  Civil  cases  are  first  tried 
in  the  courts  of  the  may woons  or  viceroys,  fVom  which  lies  an  appeal,  though  an  expensive 
one,  to  the  lotoo,  or  supreme  tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  state,  which  reports  upon 
them  to  the  king.  Thus,  however,  the  judicial  power  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
executive,  and  all  oflonccs  which  are  supposed  to  affect  the  safbty  or  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  are  punished  with  disproportionate  rigour.  In  Cochin-China  all  the  branches  of 
administration  are  executed  by  mandarins  of  different  classes,  according  to  the  Chinese 
model ;  but  the  political  system  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  the  same  regular  form  as  in  that 
great  empire. 

The  military  strength  of  these  kingdoms  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  for 
which  all  males  of  n  certain  age  arc  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  servo  under  the 
chiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords,  lances,  and  cross-bows; 
though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  tire-arms ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the 
muskets  condemned  in  the  English  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  art  and 
■kill,  be  brought  into  a  serviceable  state.  The  only  exception  is  in  Cochin-China,  where 
the  European  officers  in  the  king's  service  have  effected  considerable  improvements.  But 
the  most  efficient  part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boats,  destined  to  act  on  the 
great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  all  these  kingdoms.  Those 
of  the  Birmans  are  constructed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  teak  tree,  and  some  of  them  ore 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  though  only  about  eight  feet  broad.  The  excavation  is 
eflTectcd  partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cuttmg  implements.  Every  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  besides  its  quota  of  men,  is  obliged,  when  called  upon,  tu  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
these  boats,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  king  can  muster  500.  They  carry  from  fifty  to 
sixty  rowers,  each  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  besides  whom  there  arc  usually  thirty 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets ;  while  on  the  prow,  which  is  flat,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  weighing 
ftom  six  to  twelve  pounds,  is  mounted.  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  they  draw  up  in 
m  line,  with  their  prows  in  front,  sing  a  war-song,  push  on  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and 
immediately  attempt  to  grapple,  when  a  desperate  struggle  takes  place.  The  larger  boats 
also  seek  to  run  down  the  smaller,  which  the  latter  elude  with  great  dexterity.  Gilded 
barges  {fig.  642.)  can  be  used  only  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  the  very  highest 

rank,  and  they  are  oflen  very 
highly  ornamented.  The  na- 
val arsenal,  also,  of  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese appeared  to  Mr. 
White  very  deserving  of  ad- 
miration; and  the  skill  of 
their  shipwrights  is  much  su- 

Brior  to  that  of  the  Birmans. 
e  saw  one  teak  plank  109 
feet  long,  and  has  even  seen 
trees  of  this  description  which 
would  make  a  natural  main 
mast  for  a  sliip  of  war.  The 
state  barges  are  richly  deco- 
rated with  gilding  and  carved 
work,  and  with  floating  pennons  and  streamers.  On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siomese  trust 
chiefly  to  their  stockades,  which  they  throw  up  with  surprising  skill  and  expedition,  and 
which  sometimes  resisted  even  the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  a  British  force.  In  gener^, 
however,  none  of  these  troops  can  stand  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  army,  but,  as  soon  u 
their  defences  are  penetrated,  tljoy  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  In  Cochin-China  only 
a  regular  army  has  been  organised  and  trained  in  the  Eiuropean  manner:  this  force,  in  180l\ 
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vai  OBtimatod  at  140,000  men ;  but  Mr.  Crawfiird  dooB  not  imagine  it  at  present  to  exceed 
00,000,  of  whom  tho  royal  gunrdt  amount  to  80,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  Bovereijprn,  in  theae  kinf^domo,  conaiata  of  a  land  tax,  or  rather  reit; 
ibr  tho  whole  country,  accordinfir  to  tlie  idea  prevalent  in  the  East,  is  esteemed  the  property 
of  the  iiionitrch.  This  tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  in 
Birmah  amounts  to  a  tenth,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  The  otiier  source,  derived  from  foreign 
eommi^rce,  is  levied  partly  in  the  form  of  customs,  but  more  frequently  in  the  ruinous  and 
unpnxluctive  one  of  royal  monopoly.  This,  in  Siam,  extends  to  every  branch  of  foreign 
tniic,  und  in  Cochin-China  to  those  which  are  supposed  most  productive.  From  tlicHO 
v&riouH  sources,  however  imperfectly  administered,  money  is  continually  entering  the  royal 
coflen,  and  little  or  none  ever  goes  out,  for  services  are  paid  by  grants  of  land,  villages,  cus- 
toms, &.C.,  by  which  the  grantee  is  enabled  to  make  out  an  income  for  himself.  The  Eastern 
kings  are  thus  enabled  to  effect  a  favourite  object  of  their  ambition,  in  the  accumulation  of 
treasiirns,  believed  in  several  instances  to  be  immense.  The  vague  reports  which  Major 
SymcH  heard  respecting  the  ample  resources  of  tho  king  of  Ava  seem  confirmed  by  the 

(romptitiule  with  which  he  paid  the  large  tribute  exacted  by  Britain  ob  tho  price  of  peace, 
fr.  Crawfiird  was  informed  that  the  treasure  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  amounted  in  gold 
to  7,140,000  dollars,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  form  of  silver. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  productive  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  tho  grand  staples 
of  tropical  produce.  Tiie  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  which  possess  the  expanse  of  plains, 
are  wntercd,  and,  at  periodical  intervals,  extensively  inundated,  by  numerous  streams  of 
various  magnitude  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  ridges,  to  swell  the  great  rivers ;  and  by 
these  tncans  copious  moisture,  which,  under  this  climate,  almost  alone  suffices  to  secure  an 
implo  vegetation,  is  constantly  supplied.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  tlio  food  of 
all  these'  nations ;  sugar  of  fine  quality,  pepper,  preferable  to  that  of  tho  Malay  countries, 
and  cotton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of 
varioua  species  and  great  value.  There  are  large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be 
prefRrabIc,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  to  any  other,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building. 
huge  boats,  as  already  o^erved,  are  often  cut  out  from  a  single  t'ec,  and  a  great  (quantity 
is  now  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Even  the  ffr  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  upper  mountains,  and  in  Major  Symcs*s  opinion  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  marts,  for  which  teak  is  too  heavy.  The  woods  abound  also  with  ornamental 
trees,  ones,  rattan,  &c.,  and  with  others  yielding  rich  gums,  which  serve  for  varnish  and 
other  purposes.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export.  From  other 
shrubs  arc  obtained  the  areca  nut  and  betel-leaf,  that  universal  article  of  luxury  and  cere- 
mony in  all  Indian  countries,  but  which  has  never  made  its  way  into  Europe.  Cardamoms 
arc  a  spice  fur  wliicli  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia; but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  finer  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  conducted  in  the  west  on  the  Indian  model, 
and  in  tlte  cast  on  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same  perfection,  or  with  the 
same  p:iticnt  industry,  as  by  either  of  these  nations.  The  sugor  and  pepper  of  Siam  are 
chiefly  rallied  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  animals  are  little  used  in  cultivation,  and  in 
Ava  tiio  Bruliminical  principle  prevents  them  from  being  made  articles  of  food.  Animals 
are  tarnod  chiefly  for  conveyance  or  pomp;  and  for  these  purposes  the  elephant,  here  found 
in  greater  perfection,  and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is 
chiefly  employed. 

Manufactures  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  materials  which 
the  ccwintry  affords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for  domestic  use.  Those 
brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  boost  of  Chma  and  Hindostan  are  not  produced 
here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from  those  countries,  especially  from  the  latter.  The 
only  fiihrication  on  which  much  study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idols,  which  are  fashioned  out 
tif  a  Alio  species  of  marble  found  in  the  country,  and  generally  gilded;  but  none  are 
tccounti'l  sacred  except  those  constructed  at  Chagaing. 

Tho  roinmorco  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  They  produce  in  abundance  all  the 
convfinioncos  and  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  of  those  peculiar  products,  as  the  finer 
spices  niid  the  finer  manufactures,  which  attract  traders  from  tho  most  distant  parts  of  tho 

Slobo.  Tlioir  chiefs  intercourse  is  with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw  pro- 
uco,  ricf,  cotton,  timber,  ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  or  scJme  species  of  the  fine  nianu- 
factur(;s  of*  that  great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire  are 
carried  u;)  the  Irawoddy  to  a  great  jee,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan.  Britain 
takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  200,0001.;  in  return  for  which,  some  British 
rnanutuctiroa  are  received.  The  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
'Jbineso  junks  coming  to  the  port  of  Bankok  in  tho  former  country,  and  those  of  Turon, 
Hue,  ami  Saigong,  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  that  about  116  junks  come  an- 
nually tn  Cuchin-China.  carrying  20,000  tons ;  and  somewhat  more  than  double  tlial  num« 
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bor  to  Siam.  Thcra  it  alio  iomo  trade  with  the  riainir  British  aettlement  at  Singaporat 
but  tticBo  grovernmenta  liare  declined  all  overturea  fbr  arranging  a  regular  commercitl 
intercourse.* 

Some  lishery  ia  puriued  on  the  coaat  of  Cochin-China,  and  dried  flah  forma  one  of  the 
exporta  of  China.  On  theae  ahorea  ia  aim  collected  a  largo  quantity  of  gelatinous  binh' 
nnU,  and  of  the  substance  called  sea  alag,  tripang,  or  biche  d«  mer,  ibr  which  there  oxiiia 
an  extraordinary  demand  in  the  Chinese  market. 

SioT.  \L—Ciuil  and  Social  State. 
The  population  of  all  thia  range  of  kingdoma  ia  a  question  of  extreme  uncertainty, 
Major  Symes  was  informed  that  the  number  of  cities,  towna  and  villagea  in  the  Birman  em. 

(ire  amounted  to  8000;  and  this,  allowing  an  average  of  1800  to  each,  would  give 
4,400,000.  This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  Arracan ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  unaginea  17,000,000 
to  be  rather  under  than  above  the  real  amount  Thia  very  conjectural  calculation,  however, 
appears  to  Captain  Cox  over-rated ;  and  his  estimate  of  6,000,000  in  generally  esteemed  to 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Captain  Franklin  even  reduces  it  to  5,000,000,  and  Captain  Canuinr 
to  4,000,000.1  Mr.  CrawfunI  allows  2,7H0,000  for  tlie  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  of  which  the  proper  Siamese  aro  supposed  to  amount  to  1,200,000 ;  the  Chinese  seU 
tiers,  440,000 ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Laos  subject  to  Siam,  840,000 ;  the  Malay  de- 
pendencies, 190,000,  This  ia  upon  an  estimated  superficial  extent  of  100,000  square  miles. 
The  same  intelligent  observer  estimates  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  to  contaio 
96,000  square  miles ;  and,  supposing  them  to  be  as  fully  peopled  as  tlio  neighbouring  pro 
vincea  or  China,  they  would  have  5,194,000. 

The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities  of  externa, 
form.  Mr.  Crawfurd  even  apprehends  them  to  be  radically  distinct  from  any  other  Asiatic 
race.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace  and  flexibility  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hindoo.  Their  face,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents  Uie  form  of  a-lozen((e, 
and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair  is  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  coarse ;  but 
the  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally  plucked  out,  which  gives  them  an  cfleminate  appearance. 
They  have  a  gloomy,  churlish,  sullen  air;  a  slow,  sluggish,  and  ungraceful  gait;  but  thit 
hut  part  of  the  description  seeina  nearly  confined  to  the  Siamese.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
they  borrow  the  outward  forms  of  life  from  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  they  are  not  schooled 
into  that  mechanical  routine  of  observance  which  is  so  firmly  established  m  those  countries. 
Much  greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  society;  they  are  quick,  likely,  and 
■tirring.  The  Birmans  appear  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  possessing  in  thia 
respect  a  decided  superiority  over  tlte  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggish  and 
indolent,  destitute  of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faitli ;  and  so  imbued  witli  national  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  Uiem  the  most  menial  ofTirif!), 
They  esteem  the  lowest  Siamese  to  be  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  other  naiiou. 
They  are,  however  peaceable,  temperate,  and  obedient  to  the  laws. 
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Oraod  Kloum,  or  MonaiteiT. 
rhe  religion  of  these  countries,  like  all  others  in  the  East  of  Asia,  is  derived  from  Hin- 
doBtan ;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doctrine,  but  in  the  rival 

tystcm  of  Boodh.    The  name,  hoWever,  most  venerated  in  all  the  countries  beyond  the 
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L*  The  United  State*  have  recently  efl^tcd  a  commercial  treaty  with  Sists As.  Ss.  j 

tt  According  to  Mr.  CrawOird,  the  area  ii  184,000  iquate  milcf,  and  the  population  •I.OOUOaO.~.4K.  B»J 
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)  fci  ia  Gaudanw,  or  GooUma;  either  another  appellation  of  Boodh,  or  that  ot  one  or  hii 
uiCii  popular  diaoiplea.  Tho  conatruction  of  tempies  and  images  of  Oaudanu  fbrnia  the 
mod  operation  to  which  the  art  and  induitry  of  all  theae  nations  ia  directed.  Frugal  and 
indolent  in  every  thin^  else,  they  apare  neither  cost  nor  labour  m  this  object  Major  Symes 
coosiderB  the  grand  ktoum,  or  nronastery  (Jig.  643.)i  the  residence  of  the  uertdme,  ot  head 
of  the  Birman  church,  aa  perhaps  the  uMst  magnificent  structure  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Craw- 
fiird  obaervea  that  the  monaroha  here  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  are  common  in 
other  countriea  of  Aaia, — neither  bridges,  wells,  tanks,  nor  caravanaerais ;  but  bestow  all 
their  treaaurca  upon  temples.  The  principal  one,  at  Bankok,  was  said,  in  17B5,  to  have  cost 
58,180/.  The  temples,  which  serve  also  as  monasteries,  contain  a  larse  space  for  worship, 
•  depository  for  the  images  of  Oaudama,  a  library,  and  dwellings  for  the  monks  or  clergy. 
The  materials  are  by  no  means  very  solid,  consisting  chieflv  of  brick  or  mortar :  it  is  on  the 
timber  of  which  tho  gates  and  the  mterior  are  composed  that  the  expenditure  is  lavished. 
These  are  painted,  varnished,  gilded,  and  carved  in  the  most  proftise  and  laborious  manner. 
The  principal  temple  in  Ava  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  the  interior  ia  adorned  with 
upwards  or  200  pillars,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf.  But  the 
moat  remarkable  of  all  these  edifices  is  that  at  Pegu,  called  Shoemadoo  Praw,  or  the  temple 

of  the  Golden  Supreme  (Jig.  044.). 
It  is  raised  on  two  successive  ter- 
races, the  lower  of  which  ia  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
twenty  feet  above  the  lower.  The 
building  is  pyramidal,  composed  of 
brick  or  mortar,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  861  feet,  without  excava- 
tion or  aperture  of  any  kind ;  but  it 
diminishes  very  rapidly  as  it  ascends, 
BO  that  its  form  has  been  compared  to 
thatof  a  large  speakinff-trumpet.  The 
whole  is  covered  wiui  a  tee,  or  um- 
brella, fiily-six  feet  in  circumference, 
the  placing  of  which  forms  a  hiffh 
religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  tlio 
temple  its  sacred  character. 

The  fhuning  of  the  images  of 
Gaudama  ranks  as  principal  of  the 
few  fine  manufactures  established  in 
these  kingdoms.  The  chief  seat  in 
Ava  ia  Kycock  Zeit,  a  place  in  the 
district  of  Cliagaing.  The  material  is  a  valuable  marble  found  m  the  neighbourhood,  and 
each  image  is  formed  of  one  single  block,  and  then  gilded  entirely  over.  Some  of  these 
images,  (fesigned  for  the  great  temples,  are  of  gigantic  dimensions.  That  of  old  Ava  has 
a  head  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures  ten  foot  across  the  breast ;  the  hands  are  up- 
wards of  five  feet  long,  and  the  entire  height  is  twenty-four  feet ;  yet  tiie  whole  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  An  image  in  the  great  temple  of  Siam  is  said  to 
be  still  more  stupendous.  Peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  Arracan  Gaudama,  which, 
however,  was  only  ten  feet  high,  made  of  burnished  brass,  as  were  the  gigantic  images  of 
RakuES,  the  Hindoo  demon,  which  were  also  among  the  spoils  brought  from  that  conquered 
territory.  The  marble  in  these  images  is  polish^  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  gives  it  a 
lastre  superior  to  that  which  can  be  bestowed  by  European  artists,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
on  witli  ereat  skill.  There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  crowded  with  workmen,  who  are 
employed  in  making  images  of  various  dimensions  and  prices.  One,  somewhat  above  the 
human  size,  might  be  purchased  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds ;  while  for  poor  or  frugal 
devotees,  there  were  little  Gaudamas,  which  could  be  had  for  about  half  a  guinea. 

Tiie  priests  of  this  religion,  as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Boodh,  are 
monks  residing  in  the  temples,  and  livmg  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava,  they  are  called 
rhohoans,  in  Siam,  talapoins ;  but  in  the  latter  country,  at  least,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  the  order  whenever  they  please ;  and  it 
is  so  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession,  that  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapoin 
for  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only  for  a  few  days.  G'-^ui,  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
insignificant  and  even  ateurd  ceremonies ;  yet  their  ministration  is  useful  in  several  respects. 
They  instruct  the  children  in  reading,  and  bo  diligently,  that  few  in  the  Birman  territory 
are  ignorant  in  this  respect. 

Literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  in  Further  Indift=  The  Birman  iasgsage 
is  a  compound  of  the  ancient  Pali  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Chinese.  The 
difficulty  occasioned  by  this  complication  is  greatly  increased  by  the  modi'  of  writing,  in 
which^accwding  to  Mr.  Judsra,  "  the  word*  are  not  fkirly  divided  and  distinguished,  aa  m 
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western  writin^t  by  braaka  and  points  and  oapitala,  but  run  together  in  one  continuoui  line,  a 
■ontence  or  paraerapli  aeeming  to  the  eye  but  one  lonv  word ;  and,  instead  of  clear  characters 
on  paper,  we  find  only  obecuro  scratching  on  dried  palm-leaveM  strung  tcjether,  and  called  a 
booK.  In  tlio  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beautiflil,  on  thin  iRavcn  of  ivory,  and 
the  margins  ornamented  wilh  flowcre  of  gold.  The  books  are  kept  in  gilded  and  iapanned 
jbeats.  The  contents  of  each  are  written  on  tho  lid  in  gold  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  works 
wore  said  to  be  on  divinity ;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance  had  also 
.heir  separate  treatises.  The  library  appeared  very  large,  and  is  suspected  by  Major  Synies 
to  be  more  numerous  than  that  ot  any  monarch  from  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  China, 
The  literary  character  of  8iam  does  not  seem  bo  eminent  The  talapoins  consider  it  incon> 
■istent  with  their  profession  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  learning  except  theology.  Even 
medicine  is  neglected,  and  tho  physicians  are  chiefly  adventurers  from  China.  The  Siamese 
have,  however,  songs,  romances,  and  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  country,  in  400  cantos,  which 
requires  six  weeks  to  recite.  With  tho  literature  of  the  more  eastern  nntions  we  are  little 
acquainted,  but  it  appears  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Chinese. 

The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  tho  female  sex  a  much  greater  measure  of  liberty 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  East.  They  are  neither  immured  nor  veiled,  nor 
withdrawn  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  other  sex.  This  freedom,  however, 
is  not  accompanied  witli  any  disposition  to  allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of  societv 
which  Justly  belongs  to  them.  They  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stronger  sex;  all 
the  laborious  duties  are  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  of  the  transaclionB  of 
buying  and  sellrng.  Their  condu'jt,  at  least  in  Ava,  is  said  to  be  generally  correct,  unless 
as  respects  a  very  singular  arrangement,  into  which  they  are  ready  to  enter  with  any  stmngor 
who  comes  to  reside  in  tlie  country,  even  for  tho  shortest  period.  An  unmarried  female  is 
then  leased  out  to  him,  and  during  that  time  resides  with  him  as  hia  wife,  manages  his  house- 
hold, and  assists  him  in  carrying  on  his  traflic ;  but  on  his  departure  she  must  not  accompany 
him,  but  returns,  without  any  discredit,  to  her  relations,  by  whom  it  is  probable  the  arrange- 
tnent  was  mode.  It  seems  to  bo  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  female  being  the  property 
of  her  mule  relations ;  and  tho  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Cochin-Chinu  to  a  still  more 
scandalous  extent  Funerals  in  all  these  countries  aio  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  nnd  the 
bodies  of  the  great  lie  for  some  time  in  state:  in  Ava  they  are  embalmed,  while  those  of 
ordinary  subjects  are  committed  to  the  funeral  pile.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentions  an  odious  custom 
prevalent  in  Siam,  of  cutting  off  pieces  of  the  tiesh  and  feeding  birds  with  them.  In  Cochin- 
China  a  great  festival  is  held  on  these  occasions,  which  continues  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  is  celebrated  with  indecent  mirth  and  hilarity. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected  in  this  region.  The  architecture  of  tho  temples  is  an 
object  of  great  attention,  but  they  are  ornamented  ratlier  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  paint 
and  gilding,  than  by  tasteful  or  august  forms.  They  do  not,  an  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  observes, 
possess  the  solemn  grandeur  which  befits  an  edifice  of  this  dobcription,  and  they  possess  a 
richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  with  its  character.  Vocal  music  meets  with  considerable 
admiration.  The  females  have  fine  voices,  and  sing  with  sweetness,  though  to  very  simple 
tunes,  resembling,  perhaps,  the  Chinese.  They  were  unable  to  follow  or  relish  the  varied 
stream  of  harmony  which  flows  tlirough  an  Italian  opera.  These  people  are  fond  of  dramatic 
entertainments;  but  they  have  no  regular  theatres  as  in  Euro|^.  The  performers  either 
go  to  private  houses,  or  perform  in  public,  trusting  for  remuneration  to  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  the  spectators. 

The  habitations  in  these  countries  arc  of  slight  materials,  but  commodious.  Bamboos  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  stripes  of  rattan,  compose  the  outline,  and  serve  as 
the  supports  of  the  building.  Covered  with  mats  they  form  tho  walls,  and  with  gross  the 
roof.  A  spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a  day,  and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hours.  When 
Major  Symes  proceeded  in  his  embassy,  he  had  a  house  erected  in  every  place  where  he 
was  to  make  any  stay.  Yet  these  slight  structures  are  found  sufficiently  comfortable;  and 
even  if  they  should  bo  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  fall  is  attended 
with  no  danger,  since  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a  lap-dog.  The  devas- 
tation occasioned  by  fire,  however  extensive,  is  regarded  with  equal  coolness.  In  the  cities 
of  Siuin,  the  houses,  built  almost  entirely  along  the  river,  are  generally  floating  upon  it, 
being  fastened  to  the  bank  by  the  bamboo  rafts.  Even  the  comparatively  small  number  built 
on  shore  are  raised  by  poets  above  the  swampy  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Finlayson  db- 
scribes  the  houses  of  Cochin-China  as  built  chiefly  with  mud,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  as  being 
large  and  commodious.  About  one-half  consists  of  an  open  hall,  where  they  receive  visittri 
and  transact  business.  In  the  back  part  of  the  hall  are  placed  an  altar  and  other  emblems  of 
religion ;  and  the  private  apartments  are  disposed  in  recesses  behind.  According  to  Mr. 
White,  they  are  furnished  with  hanging  chambers,  into  which  air  is  admitted  by  wooden 
gratings,  and  which  are  ascended  by  ladders ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  miserable, 
and  the  want  of  glass  must  occasion  always  a  great  diminution  of  comfort 

The  utvea  in  tnese  countries  exhibits  the  same  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East;  that 
of  the  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  of  the  rich  peculiarly  splendid.  The  attire  of  the  o|dinary 
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Birman  females  ia  merely  a  Ioom  robe  or  sheet,  tucked  under  the  arm,  which  acareely  aerve* 
the  purpoaea  of  decency ;  and  the  working  classes  are  usually  naked  to  the  middle.  TIm 
Birman  nobles  wear  a  long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  nuntle  and  a  cap  of  the  same 
material,  which  are  often  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  attire  and  al. 
the  ornamental  articles  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner, 'and  must  on  no  account  be  assumed 
by  an  inferior  class.  The  use  of  gold,  in  ear-rings,  large  quills  and  mosses,  snd  as  the 
material  ibr  the  betel  box,  spitting-pot,  and  drinking-oup,  designates  a  nobleman  of  the  flra- 
itnk.  The  Cochin-Chineae  are  better  clothed  than  most  Eastern  nations,  being  generally 
covered  flrom  head  to  foot  with  substantial  silk  garments. 

For  purposes  of  food,  the  roost  western  nations,  whose  institutions  are  Hindoo,  proscribe 
the  use  of  animals,  though  various  modes  are  employed  for  eluding  this  prohibition.  The 
Birmans  esteem  it  enough  that  they  do  not  eat  any  tame  animals,  and  consider  that  what- 
ever comes  under  the  denomination  of  game  is  lawftil  provision  for  the  table.  Within  this 
range  they  include  lizards,  reptiles,  and  many  objects  viewed  with  disgust  by  Europeans. 
The  Siamese  have  contrived  to  lull  their  consciences  still  more  easily.  Thoy  hold  it  a  crime 
to  put  aaj  animal  to  death :  but,  this  sin  once  committed,  and  its  efiects  irretrievable,  they 
consider  it  as  a  vehial  offence  merely  to  partake  of  the  flesh.  The  most  scrupulous  satisfy 
themselves  with  an  assertion  that  the  anunal  has  been  killed  by  accident.  The  more  East* 
era  people,  whose  habits  are  Chinese,  labour  under  no  such  scruples,  but,  without  the  same 
necessity,  follow  the  usage  of  that  nation,  in  welcoming  as  food  whatever  they  can  take,— 
nts,  mice,  worms,  frogs.  They  even  feast  on  the  flesh  of  the  cayman  or  alligator ;  and  • 
qiecies  of  white  maggot,  found  in  palm  buds,  is  considered  as  a  delicacy  fit  for  the  royal 
table.  The  entrails  of  animals  and  other  refuse  thrown  overboard  from  the  English  ships  is 
eagerly  collected  and  eaten  bv  the  Cochin-Chinese,  whom  Mr.  White  even  accuses  of  having 
a  predilection  for  filth.  In  Tonquin  tlie  flesh  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be  eaten,  and  conaiderea 
11  a  great  delicacy. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography, 

The  countries  between  India  and  China  may  be  divided  into  the  British  territories  ceded 
in  consequence  of  the  late  successful  war ;  tlie  kingdom  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empire ;  the 
kingdom  of  Siam ;  and  the  empire  of  Anam  or  Cochin-China,  comprehending,  as  already 
mentioned,  Cambodia  and  Tonquin. 

The  territories  ceded  to  Britain  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  appended  territory,  the 
fcrmer  kingdom  of  Arracan,  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  or  Tenasserin,  and 
Martaban,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  Malacca 
itself. 

Assam  is  an  extensive,  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  the  east  of 
Bengal,  the  possession  of  which  was  desired,  less  fhim  its  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  barrier 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  very  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
continued  flrom  the  Himalayah,  and  watered  by  upwards  of  sixty  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
is  the  broad  channel  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  take  its  rise  among 
the  mountains  of  Assam.  A  great  part  of  its  surface,  thus  profusely  watered,  possesses  « 
luxuriant  fertility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifts  of  nature  fVuitlesa, 
■0  that  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  with  elephants  teetli  and 
coarse  silk,  affords  a  certam  value  for  exportation. 

Assam  has  several  rude  appendages ;  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Garrows,  an  almost 
savage  race,  wildly  gay,  yet  ferocious  in  war,  and  even  accused  of  cannibalism ;  the  territory 
of  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  also  a  wild  tribe  of  hunters  and  warriors ;  Gentiah,  the  country 
of  the  Kosayah,  represented  as  oflfering  human  sacrifices.  To  the  south  it  has  Cachar,  a 
country  nearly  similar  to  itself,  though  somewhat  more  populous ;  and  south  of  Cachar, 
Cassay  or  Mechley ;  the  people  of  which  are  milder  and  more  industrious  than  any  of  the 
tibove,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.     While  attached  to  Ava,  they  in  a 

Beat  measure  supplied  the  empire  with  muskets,  and  formed  the  best  horsemen  in  its  armies, 
nnnypoor,  the  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Birmans  in  the  last  war. 

Arracan  reaches  along  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an  extent 
of  about  500  miles.  The  interior  is  closely  bounded  by  a  high  mountain  range,  called 
Anopectomiein,  which  consists  in  a  ^at  measure  of  pestilential  marsh  and  jungle.  The 
plain,  however,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  fVom  ten 
to  one  hundred  miles,  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  other  tropical  productions.  The 
cultivation,  however,  being  imperfect,  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  or 
120,000  inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  hero  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  is  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  some  considemhlB 
trade.  A  new  and  improving  station  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyab.  By  means 
of  boats,  betel  and  other  productions  of  Ava  are  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  exported  to 
Bengal.  The  other  chief  exports  are  rice,  bullion,  salt,  bees'-wax,  and  elephants'  teeth. 
Chedutn,  a  large  and  very  fertile  island,  Ramree  and  Sandowy,  form  districts  of  Arracan. 
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Thfl  worship  of  Boodh,  under  the  mine  of  Otudame,  !•  flilly  eiUbliahed  in  Arrtcin} 
iV*  the  Arrtoan  inMffo  of  that  revered  beinf  hu  been  mentioned  u  poMeminif  peculiar 
niK.<M^  There  are,  alio,  a  conaiderable  number  of  Mahometam,  who  have  been  attracted 
by  motivM  </  tru'^'^  The  native  Arracaneae  are  often  called  in  Benj^l  Mug  or  MukIu, 
"■^m  the  tern,  moff,    A'hich  they  apply  with  peculiar  reverence  to  their  prienta  and  groit 

n.  Arracan  i.t  -Uiutf^  for  a  very  lonff  period  an  independent  exiatenco ;  yntwaaiub* 
u.  .<  .{/itiiuiit  much  ilifllriilty  by  the  Hirmani,  and  ia  now  tramferred  to  Britain.  Flxtontion 
oi  empire  was  not  on  thi«  xia*  ^n  object;  but  the  navigation  of  tin  bay  in  thiii  itecurwi 
a((ninHt  piracy,  and  conMiiicriililc  i/imorcial  facilitiot  are  obtained.  Tho  roven  lea  of  Arr»i 
can,  according  to  lite  eatimate  of  ItOO-til,  would  amount  to  410,000  rMpcoi;  *hc  expenact 
to  100,(K)() 

The  Malay  nn  provinces  extend  along  the  eaatorn  coast  of  that  peninsula,  whore  it  eoa> 
tiuuea  to  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a  dobateablo  ground  between  th« 
Birman  and  Biamrso  empu  Their  population  is  thus  estimated: — loh,  3(XX);  Tavor, 
li),(N)0;  Mcrgxii,  HOOO;  Maruban,  24,(NN):  in  all,  00,000.  They  are  not  distinguiahed  <or 
fertility,  the  plain  along  the  sea-coast  being  soon  encroached  upon  bv  the  range  of  bleak 
mountains  which  stretches  along  the  whole  interior  of  this  peninsula ;  but  they  posteii 
the  finest  and  moat  salubrious  climate  to  bo  found,  not  only  in  this  empire,  but  in  any 
part  of  the  Kast  Indies.  The  sick,  in  the  late  war,  who  were  sent  thither  fVom  Ran'ror- 
experienced  a  rapid  recovery.  By  means  of  this  coast,  also,  an  opening  in  afforded  . , 
the  finest  interior  provinces  both  of  Ava  and  Hiam.  Amherst  Town,  recently  foui:  led  i 
the  river  Saluen,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this  territory  and  tho  BirmPi  einpiu, 
will,  it  is  expected,  become  the  seat  of  an  important  commerce.  The  '^oveni.'  '  tnen 
provinces,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1830-31,  would  be  307,000  rupeen ;  t'  >  .nits, 
100.000. 

Malacca,  though  by  the  treaty  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  vvas,  in  1825,  ceded 
to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  possessions  in  Sumatra.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Betlie* 
ments  of  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  bo  a  grmt  emporium  of  tho  trade 
of  the  Oriental  islandit,  as  well  as  a  place  of  refireshmcnt  for  vessels  bound  to  Chins;  but 
since  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  and  Singapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain,  have 
risen  to  their  present  importance,  tho  port  of  Malacca  is  much  loss  frequented.  It  hsi, 
however,  a  safe  roadstead,  a  Halubrious  climate,  cooled  by  a  succession  of  :>ei.  and  land 
breezes,  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  stated  at  4790;  that  of  tho  country  at  33,800.  The  imporU,  in  1827-^ 
amounted  to  about  134,000/. ;  thu  exports,  to  104,000/.* 

The  Birman  empire  is  formed  into  two  important  divisions ; — Pegu,  once  its  rival,  hat 
now  its  subject  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the  riveu; 
Ava  or  Birtnah,  occupying  t'l '  ipper  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  present  seat  of  the 
ruling  power.  Pegu  is  a  n^n.  of  delta,  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  the 
Irawaday,  Pegu,  and  Sslnon  rivor^  Its  valleys  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  particularly 
productive  of  rice ;  so  Uiat  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granory  to  the  empire.  It  has  also  spa- 
cious forests,  abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  consists 
of  a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal  fe^ 
tility ;  but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  bravo  and  hardy  inhabitant! 
have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  both  nations. 

Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  tho  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  of  Pegu,  and  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  water.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  the 
capital,  and,  indeed,  to  the  membera  of  the  late  expedition,  it  appeared  little  better  than  a 
huge  assembjage  of  wooden  huts.  The  custom-house  is  the  only  edifice  in  the  town  that 
u  built  of  brick.  The  population,  however,  is  about  20,000.  It  is  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  foreignera  from  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  nnd  of  all  religions,  who  have  oeen 
encouraged  to  settle  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  B'  i  '  i.  eriicnt.  The  exchange 
presents  a  motley  and  confused  nssembloge  of  Mahometans,  '"d  '  •  k  Armeniaup, "~")  <Al  the 
commercial  tribes  of  the  East.  The  chief  ornament  '  '^xo^  ^.:  the  great  .  ..iple  of 
Shoe  Dagon,  or  Dagoung,  which,  thouj^h  not  quite  si  ,  as  i.e  Shoemadoo  of  Pegu, 

is  as  highly  ornamented,  and  contains  in  its  precincts  ibtJO  rhahaans  and  other  religioua 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  Gaudanuu 

•rTha  (bllowinc  eitimste  hu  be«n  made  of  the  extent  and  papulation  of  the  Britiih  territories  in  FurthM 

i^  MilM.  FopaUUia. 

Aieani,  with  dependeneiei M.OOO 1M.0M 

Ar-Bcan 11,000 100,000 

Fr-'Vincei  loutfi  of  the  Saluen,  Tavny,  Yeh,  Marlaban,  and 

Tenanerlm.  with  tlie  Meriut  blee 13,000 51,000 

Malaeea 800 W,000 

Tuiii.    77,600 336,000 
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Pegu,  the  onoient  capital,  was  reduced,  after  the  conqueat,  to  a  state  of  complete  deaolft> 
tion.  Alompn  rued  every  dwcll>-<g  to  the  ground,  demolished  the  walls,  which  Arom  their 
fragments  appear  to  have  been  i.Jrty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  bruod,  and  spared  only  ttui 
praws,  or  temples.  For  some  time,  tlm  only  object  waa  to  terriiy  the  I'ogueso  into  aubmis> 
lion  by  tho  most  severe  nxainph'*.  Tiie  pr<"<ent  king,  adopting  a  milder  policy,  has  made  i( 
bis  main  object  to  conciliate  his  P<  ni  subjecui.  I'<>r  this  purpose  nothing  was  so  gmliflil 
u  to  allow  them  to  roar  again  tin  i-''<n  capital.  I'hn  scattered  inlmbitantji  have  Item) 
invited  to  return,  and  new  sxitlur^  liavo  bit«n  oncouragod  by  liberal  grants.     The  rcDidiMice 


')  been  rciiiK.    '  thither  from  llangoon.     IVwicsiiirig,  how* 
1 1  capital,  nor  a  commodious  site  fbr  extensive  trade. 


336,000 
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of  the  mavwoon  or  viceroy  Iiom  r' 

ever,  neither  the  aplondour  of  u 

Pegu  has  attracted  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  former  crow*'  (I  [lopulation.     Major  Mymee 

does  not  suppoeo  it  at  present  to  contain  inor<'  than  MMX)  or  (HKX). 

Many  important  places  occur,  in  ascondiuK  lie  river,  before  we  arrive  at  the  rnpitals  of 
Ava.  Meyahoun  is  an  ancient  Pegu  city,  the  splendour  of  which  is  marked  by  numeroue 
(^dod  spires  and  spacious  convents.  The  surrounding  country  ia  so  fertile,  especially  in 
rice,  OS  to  render  it  almost  a  granary  of  the  kingdom ;  ami  largo  dep6ta  of  grain  are  main- 
tai  '  d  hero  by  tho  sovereign.  Prome,  the  ancient  iVontier  of  Ava  and  Peg>i,  and  at  one 
'  im  r  residence  of  the  Pegu  kings,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  timber,  anil  is  said  to  be 
^ni)  'lat  more  populous  than  Rangoon,  but  contains  no  edifices  of  remarkable  splendour. 
jfL  ,.  J  iiinued  succesaion  of  towns  and  villages,  among  which  Mceaday  ia  lh<'  most  important, 
pi  contiiines  till  we  arrive  at  Pegaasin,  or  Paghan.  Ihis  city,  tho  ancient  and  splendid  capi- 
tal of  Uirmah,  at  a  time  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture  appears  to  have  prevailed  thaw 
It  present,  abounds  with  magniflcont  remains  of  temples  and  royal  edifices. 

The  capitals  of  Ava  arc  situated  nearly  at  tho  termination  of  tho  plain  of  the  Irawoddy, 
ifter  it  has  taken  a  westerly  direction,  and  begun  to  be  contracted  by  the  upper  rnountaino. 
The  original  capital,  bearing  the  national  name  of  Ava,  or  Aungwa,  was  r  'litted  li^  Alompra 
fbr  Ummorapoora  and  exhibited  to  Major  Symcs  that  aspect  of  desolarion  which  alwave 
covers  an  Asiatic  capital  iVom  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  the  residence  u(  the  court.  The 
flight  wooden  materials  of  which  tlie  palaces  of  tho  grandees  consist  wen  'asily  transport- 
ed to  the  new  metropolis.  The  walls  were  mouldering  in  decay ;  ivy  wan  linging  to  their 
tides;  thorns,  bamboos,  and  a  few  plantains,  allowed  to  grow  unoiolesti  I,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  its  site.  Only  tho  temples  were  lefl  untouched,  and  were  sin  ^ing  under  the 
lilent  operation  of  time.  Sailing  upwards  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  cui  mued  succes- 
lion  of  nou8C4  and  villages,  the  traveller  was  cheered  by  the  majestic  spires  nd  turrets  of 
the  now  capital,  rising  amid  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which,  when  the  river  s  high,  sur- 
rounds it  liKO  a  lake.  Tho  principal  part  of  Ummorapoora  is  tho  fort,  or  rather  fortified 
dtv,  more  than  a  mile  square,  and  witliin  whoso  precincts  ore  contained  all  tlinr  is  splendid 
ana  that  belongs  to  the  court  in  Ava.  Tho  magnificence  of  the  palace  consist  chiefly  in 
its  halitj,  adorned  with  gilded  pillars,  and  white  silk  umbrellas  bespangled  witli  g^old,  while 
the  enclosing  walls  are  merely  of  brick.  But  the  temples  are  moat  profusely  oi  tiamented 
without,  as  well  as  within ;  and  their  lofty  spires  or  piasaths,  richly  gilded  or  i  urnished, 
make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Captain  Franklin  estimated  the  inhabitants  ai  175,000 
ftom  the  ofncial  number  of  25,000  houses,  allowing  seven  to  each  house ;  but  as  u  jo  house* 
had  been  enumerated  with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  number  was  probably  under-rated.  But 
it  is  finally  to  be  stated,  that  what  Ummorapoora  lately  was,  Ava  now  again  is.  J'l  182^ 
tho  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  back  to  the  old  capital,  which  soon  doubtless  bec^tme  th« 
centre  of  Birman  splendour ;  and  the  majestic  edifices  of  Ummerapoora  are  now  moulder^ 
ingin  ruin. 

The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  The  early  capital, 
Ynthia,  was  ahnndoned  after  the  Birman  conquest,  when  Piatac,  a  chief  of  Chinese  ngin, 
reared  again  Vixe  standard  of  Siamese  independence.  He  then  transferred  the  capi  «1  to 
Bankok,  nirther  down  the  river,  and  more  favourably  situated  for  trade.  Bankok  nu  7  be 
regarded  alrooeit  as  a  city  floating  in  the  water.  The  houses  are  little  more  than  large  w<.  iden 
boxes,  of  an  oblong  form,  extremely  neat,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  exter^d  in 
rows  eight  or  ten  feet  iVom  tho  bank,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  long  bamboos.  Thej 
are  divided  into  several  small  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  honise- 
bold  gods ;  while  in  front  of  many  is  raised  a  platform  on  which  are  spread  rice,  fruit,  and 
other  articles,  forminff  a  species  of  floating  bazaar.  These  habitations,  though  diminutive* 
sre  said  to  be  tolerably  comfortable,  and  can,  of  course,  be  moved  with  the  utmost  facil  ty 
fhxn  one  place  to  another.  Each  liouse  has  a  boat  belonging  to  it,  which  is  almost  the  only 
vehicle  fbr  moving  through  the  city ;  and  the  habit  of  continual  rowing  gives  to  the  arnaa 
both  of  men  and  women  a  disproportionate  size.  These  floating  mansions  are  chiefly  io- 
habited  hv  Chinese,  who  appear  to  form  tho  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bankok,  and  mo* 
nopolise  almost  every  department  of  trade  ana  industry.  The  chief  trades  are  thoee  of 
blacksmiiii,  tijiamith,  and  currier,  which,  by  a  singular  conjunction,  ore  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mme  person.    The  tin  vessels  are  nighly  polished,  and  the  leather,  dyed  red,  is  used,  not 
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for  Bhoes,  but  ibr  pillows  and  mattrrMes.  The  Chinese,  from  thete  occupations,  derive  t 
very  hBndaome  livelihood,  and  live  plentifully  and  gtrossly,  on  pork,  oil,  and  fat;  consuming 
mere  mlue  in  food  in  a  week  than  the  Siamese  does,  or  can  afibrd  to  do,  in  two  or  three 

months.  The  shore,  meantime,  is  covered  with  na< 
merouB  palaces  and  gilded  temples  (Ji;^.  045.),  and 
with  the  habitations  of  the  gfrandoes,  raised  by  poets 
above  the  ground,  which  is  yet  so  swampy  as  to  ren« 
der  it  scarcely  possible  to  walk  or  drive  through  the 
Btreets.  The  travelling  is  chiefly  along  the  river,  in 
richly  gilded  and  ornamented  barges. 

Chantibond  forms  the  most  eastern  district  of  Siom, 
and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  flat  and  alhi> 
vial  plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  Situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
Biam  flrom  Cambodia,  it  forms  a  hilly  and  romantic 
region,  cpvered  with  noble  forests,  and  abounding  in 
valuable  aromatic  plants.  Pepper  is  the  most  impor- 
tant object  of  cultivation,  being  produced  to  the  an- 
nual amount  of  20,000  piculs,  and  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  augmentation.  Cardamoms,  though  not 
equal  to  those  of  Cambodia,  are  produced  for  the 
Chinese  market.  The  forests  contain  some  very  fine 
odoriferous  woods. 

The  coast  and  rivers  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambo- 
dia are  of  diflercnt  aspect ;  they  are  not  bordered  by 
tho  same  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  alluvial  territory. 
Almost  the  whole  coast  of  Cochin-(<hina  is  composed 
of  steep  cliffs,  which,  fVom  their  nigged  forms,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  in  which  they  ter- 
minate, appear  to  consist  of  granite,  and  between  which  and  the  sea  there  is  scarcely  a  level 
interval.  From  their  coves,  indeed,  are  seen  issuing  fleets  of  boats,  which  give  the  idea  of 
industry  and  plenty ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows  them  to  be  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
These  little  barks  are  composed  chiefly  of  split  rattan,  with  bamboos  for  masts,  the  bark  of 
trees  for  tac  kling,  and  mats  for  sails.  They  form  the  whole  habitation  of  their  occupants, 
whose  entire  property  is  embarked  in  them,  and  who  have  no  food  except  the  fish  whicii  con 
be  dravm  fh)m  the  waters.  The  ^eat  rivers  which  traverse  these  two  countries,  though 
they  descend  firom  fertile  and  smiling  valleys  of  the  most  romantic  aspect,  are  hemmed  in  at 
a  short  distance  by  mountains  of  the  same  peaked  and  rugged  character  as  those  which  bor- 
der the  coast  Although,  therefore,  these  rivers  are  as  ample  as  those  of  Siam,  the  valleys 
include  not  nearly  the  same  extent  of  fertile  and  productive  land. 

Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  ten  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  fine  bay  of  Turon.  The  scenery  of  this  stream  appeared  to  Mr.  Finlayson 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  he  had  seen  in  Asia.  A  fertile  rallcy,  covered  witii  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  and  elegant  hedges  of  bamboo,  is  bounded  by  the  lofly 
mountains  already  described.  The  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  comfortable  villages 
•nlivens  the  scene.  Hue  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  fort,  or  ratlier  fortified  city, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  remarkable  militaiy  structures  in  Asia.  Each 
side  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  rampart  about  thirty  feet  high,  cased  witii  brick 
and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular  European  style,  with  bastions,  a  glacis  2(K)  feet  broad, 
and  a  ditch.  An  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  in  the  works,  during  the 
period  of  their  construction,  and  1200  cannon  were  mounted  on  tiie  walls.  It  is  supposed 
diat  40,000  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  place.  Here  also  the  king  keeps  his 
fleet  of  galleys. 

Saigong,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  noble  river  of  Donnai. 
It  consists  of  two  closely  contiguous^  parts,  called  Saigong  Proper  and  Bengeh.  The  latter 
is  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy ;  but  Saigong  Proper  is  the  chief  theatre  of 
trade,  and  conducts  entirely  that  of  the  fine  valley  in  wnich  it  is  situated.  The  united  city 
is  described  by  Mr.  Finlayson  as  very  large ;  each  of  its  parts  appeared  to  him  equal  to 
the  capital  of  Siam :  and  Mr.  White  reports,  fi-om  official  documents,  the  population  of  tbP 
whole  to  amount  to  180,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese.  The  markets  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  native  products  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  manufac- 
tured articles  are  chiefly  of  the  latter  description,  and  scarcely  any  European  goods  arc  to 
'je  seen.  There  is  a  superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  European  direction,  and  which, 
ftom  the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  has,  produced  150  galleys  of  the  most  beautiftd 
emstruction. 

Tonquin,  of  the  three  kingdoms  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  Cochin-China,  is  the  largest, 
most  firuitful,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly  Chinese  than  tiiat  of 
the  others ;  and  indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  separated  from  tha 
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empirCf  retainhig  all  ita  forms  and  institutions.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  navo  attempted 
•^  open  an  intercourae  with  Tonquin,  where  fine  and  cheap  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  some 

Sid,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  tlie  mandarins,  and  the  little  demand 
'  foreign  cloths,  in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all  the  orders 
rendered  it  a  losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Kesho,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Tonquin,  has  been  said  by  one  tra- 
veller to  contain  only  40,000  inhabitants ;  out  Mr.  Crawfurd  understood,  what  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  it  is  larger  than  anv  city  either  of  Cochin-China  or  Cambodia ;  in  which  case  the 
above  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the  truth.  We  want  the  information  of  some  recen 
and  intelligent  traveller  respecting  Tonquin.  ^:j 
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Thi*  vast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and,  perhaps,  also  of 
wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  south-east  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

China  composes  a  broad  expanse,  nearly  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  sea 
and  two  by  land.  The  sea  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  however,  does  not  here  present 
a  well-denned  outline,  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfs.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  denominated 
the  Sea  of  China,  enclosed  by  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa ;  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
bounded  by  Tartory  and  Corca.  The  interior  boundary  consists  of  a  range  of  thinly  peopled 
tracts,  occupied  only  by  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  Mandshur  Tartars,  Mongols,  Kalkas, 
Eluths,  and  the  eastern  tribes  of  Great  Thibet.  These  regions  have  usually  given  rulers 
to  China ;  but  at  present  tlio  empire,  or,  at  least,  its  reigning  dynasty,  comprehends  within 
its  sway  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  every  direction  of  these  rude  territories.  It  holds  them, 
however,  as  tributaries  only,  or  under  loose  military  occupation,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  impose  on  them  the  police,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of  China  itself.  At  the 
Bame  time,  the  whole  of  this  vast  frontier  is  guarded  with  equal  care  against  the  approach 
of  foreigners.  Communication  is  left  open  at  two  solitary  points :  only  one,  the  port  of 
Canton,  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ;  tlic  other,  Maimatchin,  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia.  The  south-western  angle  alone  touches  upon  civilised  territories, 
partly  the  Birman  empire,  partly  Tonquin,  now  included  in  the  empire  of  Anam,  or  Cochin* 
China. 

[The  Chinese  empire,  stretching  fi-om  18°  to  .56°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  70°  to  140° 
of  east  longitude,  covers  an  area  of  about  5,350,000  square  miles,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
land-surface  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region,  according  to  the  most  probable 
modem  computation,  is  about  183,000,000,  as  follows : — 

China  Proper 148,897,000  '    ' 

Corca 8,463,000 

Thibet  and  Boutan 6,800,000 

Mnndahuria,  Mongolia,  Zungarla,  Chinese  Tiirkiatan,  &c 0,000,000 

Colonics 10,000,000. 

Total 183,100,000 

Of  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  the  China  Proper  of  our  maps,  Mandshuria,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Little  Bucharia,  form  the  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration.  The 
other  regions  are  merely  tributaries  or  protected  states ;  the  petty  chiefs  of  Thibet,  the 
country  of  the  Deb  Rajah  or  Boutan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  Loo  Choo,  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  ruling  race  is  the  Mandshur  or  Mantchoo,  which  over-ran  and  subdued 
China  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  Mantchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of  a  rich 
literature. — Am,  Ed.] 

China  Proper,  now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as  extending 
from  20°  to  41°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude.  This  makes 
1260  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  an  official  state- 
ment presented  to  Ijord  Macartney,  and  which  might  probably  approach  the  truth,  the 
superficial  extent  amounted  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  Prance.  Of  this  vast  surface,  the  greater  part  consists  of  a  level  plain,  alluvial, 
and  sometimes  marshy,  but  in  general  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  which  it  actually 
receives. 

CIobo  observers,  however,  have  traced  considerable  chains  of  mountains  traversing  the 
empire.  Of  these,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  through  the  southern 
provinces,  and  forms  a  continuation,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  of  the  CSoat  Himalayah. 
Ill  Yunan,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  it  first  enters  the  empire,  its  ridges,  which  appear 
V)  bo  very  steep  and  lofly,  nourish  bands  of  lawless  and  predatory  tribes.  But  in  the  eastcra 
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provinces,  their  pinnacleB  wldom  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet;  and,  being  covered  with 
goble  forests,  crowned  with  pa^as,  and  with  cities  along  their  sides,  they  irive  to  the 
country  a  mugnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture  and  populousness.  The  ground 
ilso  rises  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  northern  frontier,  which  is  formed  or  crossed  by  nioun* 
taina  of  considerable  height,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  bulwark,  the  Great  Wall,  hai 
been  carried  with  incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  which 
form  here  our  only  authority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  interior  provinces. 

The  pride  of  China,  and  the  exuberant  source  of  her  wealth  and  fertility,  consist  in  the 
miffhty  rivers  bv  which,  through  its  entire  breadth,  the  empire  is  traversed.  The  two  great 
twin  streams  of  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang-tse-kiang,  rke 
from  distant  and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Tartary.  The  former,  as  it  enterq 
China,  in  bent  by  the  fh>ntier  mountains  into  a  northerly  course,  which  it  follows  for  severafi 
hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tartary.  Fortunately  for 
China,  it  then  again  bends,  and,  after  making  a  circuit,  flows,  opposite  and  parallel  to  itf 
fonner  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fertilises  several  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  its  progress  eastward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  banks  here  are  entirely  alluvial,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  and  earth  brought  down  with  it  give  its  waters  the  appearance  of  diluted 
clay.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea,  every  hour,  2000  feet  of  solid  earth, 
sufficient  in  seventy  days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  been  olwerved  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  rises  in  Thibet,  very  near  to  the  Hoang-ho;  but  in  approaching  China  it  takes  a  great 
contrary  bend  to  the  south,  till  it  is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  from  thn  other. 
Then,  bending  northward,  it  approximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  after  watering  all  the  great 
central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea  by  an  estuary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  from  it.  The  two 
rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of  2000  miles ;  but  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  rendered  the 
noblest,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and  by  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks 
are  adorned.  It  is  called  by  tlie  Chinese  "  the  first-born  of  Ocean,"  and  appears  to  be 
without  a  rival,  unless  among  the  waters  of  the  New  World.  Both  have  great  and  numerous 
tributaries,  which  serve  important  purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Peiho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  the  Kan-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Canton,  aflford  also  valuable  means  of  internal 
communication. 

Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its  central  region  the  Tongting,  about  300  miles  in  circum« 
ference,  and  covered  with  a  numerous  population,  who  subsist  by  fishing ;  the  Poyang,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  and  finely  wooded  hills,  and  by  considerable  cities ;  with  several 
others  of  less  magnitude ;  but  these,  on  the  whole,  do  not  cover  any  very  great  proportion 
of  her  vast  surface. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Oeology. 

The  Geology  of  China  is  unknown.  A  few  facts,  in  regard  to  its  minerals,  occur 
incidentally  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies, 
corundum,  topaz,  tourmaline,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
syenite,  are  enumerated  among  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  Earthy  felspar  or 
kaolin,  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  coal  are  described  as  extending  through  considerable  tracts  in 
tiie  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  provinces 
of  be-tcliucn,  and  Yunan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Tiiibet.  Silver  in  the  native  state,  and  also 
combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead,  or  as  ores,  occur  in  considerable  abundance ;  but 
Homines  of  silver  of  importance  are  mentioned.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is  coined.  The 
tutenague  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  chandeliers. 
The  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  of  Yunan  and  other  provinces,  is  used  for  making 
small  coin  which  is  current  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  pa-^fong,  another  ore  of 
copper,  itj  also  extensively  worked.  Lead  and  tin,  it  is  said,  occur  much  less  abundantly 
than  cnppoi :  that  which  is  exported  from  Canton  comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  Mines  of 
mercury  abound  in  Yunan.  Realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

China,  situated  between  the  21st  and  42d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  most  easterly  Ion- 
gitudo  of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  possesses  a  temperature  which  will  appear  very  low,  by 
compiirison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  western  countries  that  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean, 

Prom  this  circumstance,  and  ftom  a  reference  to  the  notes  relative  to  the  vegetation  of 
China  which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  we  shall  admit  that  tiie  E<iuatorial 
Flom  of  China  does  not  extend  beYood  the  27th  parallel,  even  under  the  most  favourabls 
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sircumstances.  If  thia  idea  be  entirely  correct,  the  chain  of  tho  Milin  mountains,  which 
runs  from  west  to  cast  for  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  north-east  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  dividing  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  the  southern  provinces 
of  Yunan,  Koang-si,  Canton,  and  the  eastern  province  of  Fo-kien,  marks  the  termination  ot 
tho  Equatorial  and  the  commencement  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

Wiu  regard  to  temperature,  M.  de  Humboldt,  on  grounds  unknown  to  us,  states  the  mean 
of  Canton  to  be  +  22.9°.  He  observes  tliat  the  thonnomcter  sinks  to  zero,  and  that,  by  the 
power  of  radiation,  frost  sometimes  forms  on  tho  terraces  of  the  houses.  The  latter  assertion 
IS  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  Lord  Macartney  and  of  Kruscnstcm.  The  English  embassy, 
arriving  in  Canton  in  December,  1703,  found  that  a  fire  iu  the  chimney  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  month,  Kruscnstern  saw  that  ice  was 
aelling  in  the  streets.  These  colds  are  instantaneous ;  and  do  not  prevent  the  vegetation  fipoDi 
being  entirely  equatorial. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  families  of  plants  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  shall  enum& 
rate  the  Palms,  tlie  Laurel  and  Caper  tribes,  tne  McnispermctB,  Malvaceae,  Bombaces, 
Camellias,  Temstrdmiocea;,  Aurantiaces,  Sapindacece,  Magnoliacecs,  Terebinthacen,  Rham* 
nem,  Leguminosa;,  Myrtaceo;,  &c.  Tlie  cultivator  grows  together,  the  Banana,  Guavj, 
Orange,  Papaw,  Cocoa,  Litchi,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Peach,  Apricot,  Vine,  Pomegranate,  and 
Chestnut ;  but  the  latter  seldom  produce  good  fruit  Thia  combination  of  the  trees  of  India 
and  Asia  Minor  may  also  be  observed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Formosa,  between 
the  22d  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude. 

Few  of  the  vegetables  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  seen  beyond  the  Milin  mountains.  The 
northern  side  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren,  in  other  places  overshadowed 
with  large  forests  of  Oak,  Hornbeam,  and  Poplar,  ore  subject  to  long  and  severe  wuiters, 
during  which  the  valleys  are  covered  with  snow.  Between  these  mountains  (lat.  25<>  to 
S7°)  and  the  Yellow  River  (lat  35°),  vegetation  presents  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Trausj. 
tion  Zone.  Various  species  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Tea,  Sugur-cano,  Rice,  and  Pomegranate, 
the  Black  and  White  Mulberries,  the  Vine,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Fig,  are 
grown  on  the  same  spot ;  but  neither  the  Palms,  Banana,  Guava,  Papaw,  nor  any  other 
species  which  requires  the  steady  and  continued  heat  of  tho  equatorial  regions.  The  plains 
protluce  a  species  of  Bambusa,  the  Phyllantlius  Niruri,  the  Pride  of  India  {Melia  Axedaraeh) 
(Jig.  647.),  and  Stillingia  scbifera  (Jig.  648.),  which  yields  a  kind  of  wax  that  is  manufiw;' 
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tured  into  candles  by  the  Ciiinesc,  the  Thca  chinonsis,  several  Camelias,  among  tliem  the 
Sasanqua  (from  which  they  extract  an  oil  of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Olea  europjea, 
which  is  unknown  to  them),  the  Olea  fragrans,  Sophora  japonica,  Sterculia  platanifolia, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Vitex  incisa,  some  Clerodcndrons,  Mimosas,  Neriums,  and  Rhamni 
the  Horsechestnut,  the  Abies  orientalis  anJ  Pinus  Massoniana,  probably  also  Pinus  longi 
folia  and  P.  Pinea(for  we  surmise  this  latter  to  be  the  fir  tree,  from  the  large  cones  of  which 
the  Chinese  were  seen  by  Staunton  to  collect,  and  cat  eagerly  the  kernels),  different 
kinds  of  Juniper  and  Cyprcas,  the  Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  (Jig.  649.),  Podocarpus  macro- 
phylla.  Thuja  orientalis,  Sallows,  &c. 

On  the  lovely  banks  of  tlie  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  River,  and  of  tho  southern  streams 
which  swell  its  waters,  tlie  Campiior  tree,  tlie  Stillingia  sebifera,  the  Chestnut  and  Bamboo 
(tliat  giant  of  the  Grass  tribe),  grow  together,  with  tlie  Pines,  Thuja,  and  Cypress,  whose 
dark  hues  and  uniform  aspect  contrast  strikingly  with  tho  rich,  brilliant,  and  varied  vegeta- 
tion which  surrounds  tliem.  The  Nelumbo,  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India  (Cyamus  Nehtmbo), 
dimlays  its  superb  flowers  on  this  river.  The  Bamboo  forms  forests  in  Tche-kiang  (lat.  29" 
to  30°,)  and  with  the  Pine^ follows  the  boundaries  of  Kiung-ai  (Int.  940  to  aQO),  -nd  of  Kiang 
nan  (lat  30°  to  35°).  The  whole  zone  abounds  with  Conifene,  and  the  mountains  are 
ftdomod  with  Pines,  or,  at  least,  with  large  trees  bearing  so  close  an  affinity  with  them,  that 
%  botanist  ahso  could  point  out  the  difference.    In  Kiang-si,  whole  lUlls  are  covered  with 
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Camellis  Saaanqna  (Jig.  650.) ;  white  those  whicb  encircle  the  town  of  Thong;-kiang  (lat 
29°)  are  crowned  with  Orange  trees.  This  tree,  with  the  Le- 
mon, is  still  seen  at  Koue-te-tou  (lat  84°  80').  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yellow  River.  Everywhere  the  Tea  plant  grows  in  the 
hedges.  Staunton,  the  editor  of  Macartnev's  Travels,  assigns 
lat.  80°  as  the  northern  limit  of  this  shrub ;  but  he  is  in  error :  it 
grows  much  &rther.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  Tchang-tehou- 
rou,  in  lut.  32°,  and,  if  Linnaeus  be  correct,  also  at  Peking ;  which 
does  not  seem  improbable,  though  there  is  no  positive  confirma- 
tion  of  the  statement,  since  Knmpfer  avers  that  it  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jeddo,  in  the  Japanese  island  of  Niphon,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  must  be  very  low.  Supposing  the  fact  to 
be  correct  as  stated  by  Linntcus,  it  will  aflbrd  an  additional  proof 
of  what  the  influenct  of  summer  heat  can  effect  in  fortifyinff 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Sugar-cane  has  not  been  traced 
ftither  north  than  lat  29°  or  30° ;  which  is  in  Se-tohuen,  a  western  province,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  probably  colder  than  the  maritime  districts  in  the  same  lati- 
tude; which  induces  the  belief  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  probably  cultivated  more  to  the  nortli, 
in  Tche-Kiang  and  Kiang-nan.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  China,  winter  displays  many 
of  its  characteristics  in  the  course  of  the  seasons.  In  lat.  30°,  near  the  port  of  Hing-pe, 
Stillingia  scbifera  sheds  its  leaves  in  November.  A  degree  and  a  half  north  of  this  place, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River,  winter  prevails  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  snow  falls 
ni|i[htly,  and  melts  at  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Bouvet,  an  eye-witness,  relates  that  in 
February,  1688,  at  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat  34°,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  Hoang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  River,  was  obstructed  with  ice,  the  latter  havmg  probably  been  brought  by 
the  water  from  ft  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  incontestable  that  in  Petchelee, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  lat  42°,  but  which  rises  gradually  from  the  Hoang-ho  and  Uie 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Great  Wall,  the  rivers  are  fi-ozen  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  March ;  and  that  at  Peking  (in  lat  39°  54'),  the  winters  ore  very  severe,  though  the 
Oleander,  the  Vitex  Negundo,  and  the  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  grow  in  its  environs. 

The  above  stated  facts  warrant  the  taking  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  HoCi-ho  River 
as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  transition  and  the  Temperate  Zones. 

After  the  above  extended  remarks,  from  the  laborious  Mirbel,  on  the  general  vegetation 
of  China,  it  cannot  Se  supposed  that  we  shall  enter  at  large  upon  the  few  mteresting  species 
which  are  familiar  to  us,  either  firom  thoi^  use  or  their  beauty,  whence  they  have  recom- 
mended themselves  to  general  culture  in  our  green-houses  and  conservatories;  among  whicb 
will  rank  pre-eminent  the  Camellias,  with  the  almost  unlimited  variations  of  C.  japonica 
(Jig.  651.).  The  Sugar-cane  (Saccharum  officinarum),  though 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is 
Considered  to  be  a  native  of  China.  The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  the  Orange.  Rice  (Oryxa  saliva),  equally  distributed 
through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is 
perhaps  more  generally  grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  globe ;  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  Chinese  production,  a  roost 
delicate  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manufacturing  artificial 
Howers,  known  under  the  appellation  of  Rice  Paper,  from  an  in- 
correct notion,  perhaps,  that  Rice  was  employed  in  its  composi- 
tion. But  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no 
art  of  man  could  produce  or  imitate.  It  was,  then,  a  subject  of 
much  gratification  to  us,  that  our  late  friend,  Dr.  Livingstone,  sur- 
geon to  the  Factory  at  Canton,  favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
Sipcr,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  cut  The  latter  is  evi- 
ently  herbaceous ;  the  piece  is  about  four  inches  long,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a  membra^ 
nous  transverse  septum  at  each  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint  of  a  stem.  The 
diameter  is  about  an  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  is  little 
more  than  half  an  inch,  but  of  the  purest  possible  white.  This  piece  might  therefore,  be 
cut  into  a  sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length,  yet  of  considerable  breadth: 
for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unroll  like  a  scroll  of  common  paper. 
The  cutting  of  this  material  into  leaves  or  lamina;  is  not  performed  by  transverse  sections, 
but  made  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  stems  are  selected  for  this  purpose; 
few,  however,  being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a  cuttingjnore  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
long.  It  was  Dr,  Livingstone  who  first  brougnt  from  China  to  liurope  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  he  presented,  about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  to  Miss  Jack,  who  was  celebrated 
for  tiie  beauty  and  accuracy  of  her  artificial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they  obtained 
additional  celebrity,  fetched  very  high  prices,  and  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  persons  of 
tlie  greatest  rank  and  most  acknowledged  taste.    For  a  bouquet  which  Miss  Jack  presented 
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to  the  Princeaa  Charlotte,  ahe  received  the  reeal  present  of  TM.  When  Dr.  LivingBtoM 
first  procured  the  rice  paper  fVom  the  Chinese,  the  pieces  did  not  exceed  four  inches  square; 
they  were  dyed  of  various  shades  and  colours,  and  cost  about  6J.  each  square.  Since  tfait 
time  the  price  has  been  much  reduced,  and  Uie  size  of  the  pieces  increased,  so  a*  to  be  up- 
wards of  a  foot  long  and  five  incites  across,  and  preserving  their  natural  whiteness.  The 
tinted  pieces  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  tlieir  artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain  white 
for  makinj^  drawings  upon.  Now,  this  material  is  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  that  it  is  in 
tequest  with  all  persons  who  visit  Canton.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  tliat  the  plant  producing 
this  curious  and  beautiful  material  is  not  known  to  botanists ;  for  we  are  satisfiod  that,  in  liie 
Botanical  MUcellany  (vol.  i.  p.  00.),  two  subetances  are  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Rice  paper,  the  soft  and  apungy  stems  of  the  iEschynomene  paludosa  (called  Shola  in  Hin> 
doatan,  and  described  at  page  335  of  this  volume),  and  the  stems  producing  the  substance  io 
question,  which  ore  of  a  far  more  delicate  texture,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  China,  and  lu  lar 
08  can  be  judged  from  a  drawing  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  belong  to  the  Malva- 
cee ;  an  opinion,  as  wo  tliink,  also  entertained  by  Professor  Lindley. 

Tea  is  a  vegetable  which  has  lately  risen  into  such  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  so  restricted,  in  its  still  extended  cultivation,  to  China  and  its  dependencies,  tiut 
we  should  hardly  be  excused  did  we  not  offer  some  remarks  upon  it  Two  kinds  of  Tea 
plant  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  green-houses;  the  ono  under  the  name  of  Thea  viridit, 
or  Green  Tea,  the  other  of  Thea  Bohea,  or  Black  Tea ;  and  which  appellations  hod  beea 
given  them,  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  and 
partly  under  the  impression  that  the  former  produced  the  Green  Tea  of  the  shops,  and  the 
latter  the  Black  Tea.  But  this  idea  seems  to  bo  founded  upon  no  good  authority,  as  we 
eholl  prcjently  show ;  and  even  with  rcgar  1  to  T.  viridis  and  T.  Bohea,  botanists  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  their  specific  identity:  indeed,  a  genenb 
opinion  prevails  that  the^  are  mere  varieties ;  an  opinion,  however, 
in  which  we  do  not  coincide.  Thea  viridia  is  a  large,  strong- 
growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches  spreading,  its  leaves 
three  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lanceolate,  pale  green, 
singularly  waved,  the  margin  reflected :  the  flowers  are  large, 
solitary,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil :  they  appear  in  autumn 
six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Bohea  (Jig.  652.) . 
while  the  latter  is  of  smaller  size,  with  remarkably  erect  stiff 
branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  dork  green,  bearing,  in 
the  axils  of  numerous  leaves,  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are 
smaller  and  have  a  slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  during 
winter.  It  will  not  endure  our  frosts.  Both  kinds  are  indeed  so 
frequent  in  collections,  that  every  one  has  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them  and  exercising  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  their  characters.  The  difficulty  is  much  greater  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  species  is  the  one  cultivated  in  China :  whether  both  may  not  be 
employed  in  thv?  production  of  the  different  kinds  of  Tea,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  indis- 
criminately used :  for  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  Teas ;  and,  the  Tea  country  being  at  a  great  distance  from  the  European 
Factory,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  scientific  person  has,  from  actual  personal  observation, 
been  able  to  decicie  the  question. 

An  assertion  is,  indeed,  (and,  perhaps,  rather  too  hastily,)  made  in  the  General  System  of 
Gardening  and  Botany,  namely,  that  "  all  tiio  different  kinds  of  teas  brought  to  this  country 
from  China  are  the  produce  of  Thea  viridis;"  and  again,  under  Thea  Bohea,  "This  is  falsely 
called  Bohea  Tea ;  as  we  find  the  Bohea  teas  of  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  kinds,  both  green 
and  black,  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  former  species,  T.  viridis."  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  China,  satisfactorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  under 
consideration,  and  he  odds,  "  from  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinese  method,  I  learned 
that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops ;  but  that  the 
broad,  thin-leaved  plant  (T.  viridis)  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea."  This  statement 
is  corroborated  by  our  valued  friend,  Charles  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  high  official 
eituation  in  the  Company's  Poctory  there,  and  to  whom  wo  wrote  to  request  information  on 
the  subject.  "The  Tea  plant,"  he  says,  "is  almost  as  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton 
08  it  is  in  England.  The  tea  country  is  at  a  great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  brought 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the  plants  there  are 
two  kinds;  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the  other.  This  differenco 
may  partly  arise  fh)m  cultivation ;  but  it  is  to  the  various  modes  of  preparation,  that  the 
green  and  black  Teas  (as  they  ore  called  in  England)  of  commerce,  are  due.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  sent  iiotne,  last  year,  lireen  Tea  ftom  the  Black  Tea  plant:  you  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  though  there  are  two  plants,  difiering  as  much  in  appearance  and  groutb  as 
ony  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica,  each,  by  proper  manage:rent,  will  produce  black 
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or  green  Tea  indiflerentl)^.  The  varieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces  arise  from  soil, 
culture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence  the  leaves 
■re  pulled.  From  the  same  individual  plant,  indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or  gathering! 
tnnually ;  the  first  afibrds  the  finer  teas,  of  which  the  Pouchong  is  the  produce  of  the  larger 
leaves  on  the  young  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening  loaf-buds,  constitute  the 
Peko.  This  is,  in  England,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  flowers :  but  an  examination,  ailei 
infusion,  will  clearly  show  its  origin.  The  first  picking  takes  place  in  June,  tho  second  in 
July,  ond  the  third  m  August."  We  may  add,  that  Kasmpfer's  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea 
plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in  general  culture  in  that  empire,  is  the  Thea  Bohea,  not 
the  T.  viridis. 

Tho  native  country  of  both  the  species,  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China ;  and  the 
cultivation  seems  to  bo  confined  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  far  as  lat  45°  N.  in  Japan.  But  the  Tea  districts,  properly  so  called 
are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  —  that  of  the  Green  Tea  is  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, 
between  29°  and  31°  N.  lat.,  at  the  north-westein  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
divides  the  provinces  of  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-nan:  the  Black  Tea  district,  in  the  provinco 
of  Fo-kien,  is  contained  within  lat.  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-easteru 
declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  province  of  Fo-kien  from  that  of  Kiang-si. 

The  different  kinds  of  tea  of  commerce,  as  known  to  us,  are  not  very  numerous :  but  the 
Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts,  copied  from  a  Chinese  MS.  in  liis 
possession.  Some  of  the  appellations  are  very  curious.  The  Black  or  Bohea  Teas,  if  we 
may  judge  fVom  their  names,  are  most  esteemed ;  such  as  Lao-kiun-mei,  or  "  venerable  old 
man's  eyebrows ;"  Pekao,  "  white  hairs,"  "palm  of  the  immortals,"  &c.  The  leaves  of  some 
kinds  are  used  to  dye  stufls  black,  others  or  a  golden  colour.  All  the  difierent  sorts  of  tea 
may  bo  distinguished,  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  the  taste.  The  situation  of 
assaver  of  teas  at  Canton  requires  this  sort  of  faculty,  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  enjoys 
a  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  tasting  teas  only ! 

The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable,  though  oilen  attempted  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
(and  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  anywhere 
but  in  China  Proper :  and  there  the  Tea  plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over  a 
square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  An  Indian  prince, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  a  holy  and  religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited 
China,  about  the  year  516  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  natives  in  tho 
duties  of  religion.  He  led  a  life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest  or  relax- 
ation to  his  body ;  but  he  was  at  length  so  weary  of  his  fiitigues  and  fasting,  that  he  fell 
asleep.  As  a  penance  for  so  great  a  dereliction  from  duty,  he  cut  off  both  hie  own  eye- 
brows, the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground :  each 
eyebrow  became  a  shrub,  and  that  shrub  the  one  now  called  Tea ;  whose  virtues  were,  till 
then,  aa  unknown  to  the  world  as  tho  plant  itself.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the  agreeable 
properties  of  the  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fi-esh  powers  to  pursue  his  divine 
meditations.  Having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  disciples,  it  soon  became  general  in 
China,  and  has  now  extended  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth :  while  the  individual 
who  first  discovered  its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure,  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  a  reed  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eyebrows  sprouting  out  into  a  tea  leaf. 

Linschot  is  said  to  be  the  first  traveller  who  tells  of  an  herb  with  which  the  Japanese 
prepare  a  drink,  and  which  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  high  consideration. 
Caspar  Bauhin  speaks  of  it,  in  his  Pinax,  under  the  name  of  Cha,  It  was  very  early  in  the 
17th  century  that  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Dutch  at 
first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  recommending  the  Sage,  which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  Tea 
of  China.  The  use  of  the  former  soon  ceased ;  while  that  of  the  latter  daily  increased 
among  us.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East 
India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  50,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In 
1784,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,333,814  lbs. :  now,  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies,  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,000  lbs. 

Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Holland,  about  the  year 
1666,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  60s.  per  lb.  But  the  practice  of  tea-drinking,  even  in 
public  cofiec-houses,  was  not  uncommon  in  England  prior  to  that  period ;  for,  in  1660,  a  duty 
of  8d.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all  coffee-houses.  In  the  sister 
country  of  Scotland,  a  century  more  elapsed  before  tea  was  generally  known.  It  has  been 
stated,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  proving  how  long  a  time  had 
niR«ed  before  tea  came  into  common  use  in  his  native  latiu,  thai  people  are  yet  living  who 
iecollect  how  the  Lady  Pumphraston,  to  whom  a  pound  of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  as 
*  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled  the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,  as  condi« 
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nient  to  a  mlted  rump  of  beef,  and  complained  that  no  cooking  aho  could  contrive,  "  would 
make  theie  foreign  greens  tender  ]" 

The  United  Statoa  consume  about  12,000,000  Iba.  of  tea,  And  the  RnsBians  rank  next 
aa  consumers  of  this  article.  Their  trade  with  the  "celestial  empire,"  as  may  be  conjectured 
by  the  proximity  of  their  territories,  ia  by  land ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  tea  is  of  a  superior  quolitv  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  long  voyage.  It  is  lenl 
fircHtn  Russia  to  Germany,  where  it  fetches  a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  Caravan  Tea. 
But,  in  Russia,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tea,  not  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  in 
Russia  its  consumption  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  territories),  is  Brick  Tea ;  a  term  fVe<)uently 
made  use  of  in  the  interesting  travels  of  Ledebour  in  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  which  hai 
lately  been  explained  to  us,  and  a  specimen  shown  us,  by  the  Reverend  William  Swan,  an 
intelligent  missionary,  who  has  resided  for  ten  years  at  Solinginsk,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where 
Brick  Tea  is  in  very  general  use  among  the  Mongolian  tribes  and  Bouriats.  It  is  produced 
at  Fo-kien,  and  consists  of  old  or  coarse  damaged  leaves  and  stalks  pressed  into  moulds  and 
dried  in  the  oven.  Of  this  a  small  quantity  is  taken,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  infused  for 
a  long  time  in  boiling  water  before  the  iniusion  is  ready ;  which,  however,  is  too  bad  for  the 
Chinese  taste.  The  people  above  mentioned  generally  add  to  it  a  little  salt  and  milk,  and 
sometimes  flour,  fried  in  oil. 

Linnsus  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  and  valuable  plant  alive  to  Europe; 
but  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disappointments.  The  seeds  would  never  bear  the 
voyage ;  for,  like  all  oily  seeds,  they  turned  rancid  in  a  short  time.  His  pupil  Osbeck  brought 
a  fivmg  plant  as  fiir  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  washed  overboard  during  & 
storm.  Lagerstrcsm  conveyed  two  shrubs,  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal :  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  Camenias,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name ;  not  distinguishing  it  (any  more 
than  some  able  European  botanists)  gcncrically  from  Thea.  Some  time  after,  one  reached 
the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  in  good  nealth :  but,  the  evening  before  landing,  the  captain  set 
the  plant  on  the  table  of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats.  At  length,  Linnieus  advised 
Captain  Elaberg  to  sow  tlio  fresh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
China ;  so  that  they  might  vegetate  after  passing  the  line ;  and  the  growing  plants  were 
thus  brought  in  safety  to  Gottenburg  on  the  3d  October,  1763,  and  transported  to  the  botanic 
garden  of  Upeal. 
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SimsECT.  3. — Zoology. 


The  native  Zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known  as  its  internal  geography;  nor  do  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  preserved  animals  having  been  sent  from  this  part  of  Asia. 
The  vague  accounts  of  the  old  travellers  cannot  be  much  relied  unon.  Excessive  population 
has  no  doubt  extirpated  or  driven  away  the  native  quadrupeds  or  any  considerable  size,  nor 
can  many  birds  be  expected  in  a  country  where  every  acre  of  ground  is  sedulously  cultivated. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  those  provinces  which  form  the  heart  of'^the  empire, 
while  of  the  reai  we  are  in  complete  ignorance. 

Of  the  Ornithology,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  drawings  of  birda^ 
now  in  Europe,  executed  by  native  artists,  and  fVom  a  few  gleanings  made  from  other  sources. 
The  Pheasants  of  the  interior  are  magnificent  birds,  and  no  less  than  four  species  appear  as 
natives  of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  towards  Central  Asia.    Three  of  these,  namely, 

^^^^^  the  Ring,  the  Golden  or  Paint- 

653  ^..itfMl^l^^^.  cd  {Jig.  653.),  and  the  Pen. 

cillcd  Pheasants,  have  been 
long  domesticated;  and,  ftam 
their  great  beaaty,  are  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our  avia- 
ries ;  but  the  Superb  Pheasant 
(P.  supcrbus)  is  only  known 
from  drawings,  and  from  its 
beautiful  tail  feathers,  which 
occasionally  are  sent  to  Europe 
as  curiosities. 

The  Fish,  delineated  by  the  natives,  exhibit  a  great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have 
derived  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds. 

The  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  common  sorts  are  put  into  little  deal  boxes, 
well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the  factories.  The  Chinese  Lantern  Fly  emits  a 
strong  phosphoric  light  from  its  long  trunk-like  snout.  The  Bombyx  Atlas  F.  is  one  of  the 
largest  moths  in  the  world,  measuring  full  eight  inches  from  one  tip  of  the  wings  to  the 
other. 

The  White  Wax  Insect  {fig.  654,  a)  deserves  a  more  particular  noticK,  as  producing  aa 
important  necessaij"  of  life.    Tiie  perfect  insect  (6)  has  been  named  by  Fabricius  Cicada 


Golden  Pbtuant. 
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Umbata,  but  it  ia  the  lam  which  fturniahofl  the  mbataiwe 
itself  Sir  Oeorife  Staunton  mentions  thorn  as  insects  not 
much  exceeding  the  sise  of  a  fly,  having  very  curious  pectin 
nated  appendaaes,  rising  in  a  curve,  oiid  bondin"  towards  the 
head;  the  whole  insect  being  covered  with  a  <  powder: 
this  powdery  substance  is  imported  to  the  stenu  t^.  Jio  plants, 
upon  which  these  insects  are  found  in  thick  clustors;  it  ia 
then  collected  by  the  natives ;  hot  voffetable  oil  is  then  ap> 
plied,  and  the  whole,  when  cold,  cooffulates,  and  becomes  aa 
firm  as  bees'-wax.  As  a  modicmal  arug  it  is  in  high  eetiroa- 
tion  throughout  China,  and,  when  made  into  candles,  is  reck- 
oned superior,  for  that  purpose,  to  bces'-wax. 

The  Silkworm,  now  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to 
hive  come  originally  ftom  China,  and  there  appear  to  be  other  species  capable  of  producinjp^ 
^^^  silk  cocoons  or  nearly  equal  value.    The  Bingjilanty  of  this 

656      a^L^tH^t^         people  ia  likewise  apparent  in  their  fondness  for  bcautifhl 

msects :  little  cages  with  livuig  specimens  of  shining  and 
splendid  beetles  {Bupreitidet),  and  of  chirping  Cicadas, 
being  exposed  in  the  markets,  and  hung  in  the  drawing* 
rooms,  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Domestic  animals  are  better  known  than  the  wild 
ones.  The  Chinese  Oxen  are  of  the  humped  kind,  and  ap> 
pear  to  be  of  two  breeds.  One  is  eaual  to  the  smaller 
British  race,  with  very  short  horns,  bent  back,  and  the  colour 
of  the  hide  frequently  white  {fig.  666.).  The  other,  or 
dwarf  ISebu,  is  so  wonderfblly  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  hog :  it  is  commonly 
grayish  white,  with  or  without  very  little  horns.    The  Pigs,  also,  are  proverbially  small,  y 

Skct.  in. — Hiitorical  Oeography. 

No  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than  China,  or  has  sustained  so  little  change 
from  those  to  which  it  has  been  actually  subjected.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians, in  Uie  first  centuries,  represent  the  Chinese  to  have  been  precisely  such  a  people  aa 
they  now  are,— quiet,  peaceable,  industrious ;  and  to  have  had,  even  at  this  early  period, 
nlk,  and  perhaps  tea,  for  their  staple  productions.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  possess  a  much 
more  complete  and  connected  series  of  annals  than  any  other  nation  of  Asia.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  are  manifestly  fabulous,  ascending  to  a  period  of  40,000  years.  The  Shoo* 
king,  however,  the  first  strictly  official  portion,  begins  only  at  the  credible  date  of  3000 
years  before  Christ  At  that  time,  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  barbarism,  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then  of  the  oma* 
mental  arts,  is  ascribed,  in  these  regal  documents,  to  successive  early  kings  of  China.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  China  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  little  more  than  a  feu 
dal  supremacy.  About  this  time  arose  Confucius,  whose  master  mind,  improving,  probably, 
on  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  established  those  principles  of  law,  manners,  and  govern- 
ment which  have  since  predominated  in  China.  A  series  of  struggles  continued  during 
many  ages.  These  being  at  length  suppressed,  a  complete  despotism,  tempered,  indeed,  by 
institutions  and  customs  calculated  to  give  it  a  mild  and  protecting  character,  was  estah- 
lished.  Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  those 
barbarous  neighbours  who  roam  over  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  But  China  has 
eirilised  her  mvaders;  and  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the 
shocks  of  successive  conquest  The  most  perilous  was  that  made  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Zingis  Khan,  a  ferocious  chief,  who  committed  destructive  ravages,  and  even  formed  the 
weadiul  design  of  converting  all  China  into  a  pasiure-field ;  but  this  project  was  happily 
renounced.  His  successors  made  it  their  study  to  maintaui,  restore,  and  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Chinese  institntions.  They  were  supplanted  by  a  native  Chinese  dynasty,  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ming ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mandshur  Tar- 
tars, from  the  northern  side  of  the  Groat  Wall,  again  over-ran  the  empire,  which,  however, 
they  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  governed  mildly,  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  This  dynasty  has  greatly  extended  the  foreign  dominion  of  China.  Retaining 
and  enlarging  their  northern  possessions,  they  h  ,ve  extended  their  empire  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Russia,  ffar  the  space  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  They  have  added  to 
it  all  Eastern  Tartary,  to  Cashgar,  inclusive ;  and,  within  the  last  eighty  years,  Thibet, 
fennerly  a  sacred  and  independent  territory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  sway. 

Sxcrr.  rV. — Politiecd  Oeography. 
There  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  ihce  of  the  earth,  a  government  more  purely 
and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.    No  power,  honour,  or  distinction  exists,  except  tha 
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which  contrea  in,  and  emanates  from,  the  lovereitni.  In  every  other  country,  even  of  AkIa, 
tliere  are  aomo  hereditary  offloea;  Mnio  doacendanU  of  ancient  pnncea;  above  all,  wme 
clasaea  elevated,  as  it  were,  to  a  hi((lior  scale  of  social  existence  than  the  rest ;  by  all  whicii 
means,  stronfjf  and  permanent  iinea  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  the  different  portiona 
of  the  community.  In  China,  no  distinclioni  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except 
thoM  conferred  by  office ;  and  to  these,  the  hijfhest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally  to 
•apire.  This  supremo  power  of  the  monarch  is  claimed  for  him  as  the  representative  of 
Deity  on  earth,  and  the  sole  representative ;  for  the  Chinese,  proud  of  the  extent  and  popu 
lousness  of  their  own  empire,  and  very  ignorant  of  all  beyond  it,  are  easily  porsuudcu  tnat 
the  world  does  not  contain  a  nation  which  is  not  subject  or  tributary  to  the  son  of  heaven," 
One  God  in  heaven,  an  on  earth  onl^  one  Ta-tchanff-te,  is  tlio  fundamental  principle  of 
their  administration.  When  any  miiMion  or  emba-tsy  arrives  fVom  a  foreign  court,  the  people 
are  told  that  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cniivcying  tribute  and  homage  to  the  celeutial  cm- 

Kror.  The  individuals  composing  liord  Macartney's  mission  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
seeing  a  placard  to  this  encct  affixed  to  the  barge  in  which  they  were  convoyed  up  the 
Pciho ;  though,  on  reflection,  they  judgev'  it  inexpedient  to  notice  t!ie  circumstanco.  The 
relation  of  a  parent  to  his  children  is  another  image  under  which  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Chinese  monarch  is  represented.  Corresponding  with  this,  the  parental  authority  is  uni> 
fbrml  V  held  forth  as  entirely  paramount  A  parent  may  sell  his  children  for  slaves ,  and  if 
he  kill  them,  lie  incurs  only  a  moderate  penalty ;  but  it  a  child  addresses  even  abusive  Ian* 
fniage  to  his  father  or  grandfather,  ho  is  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 

Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  be  thus  enMrely  raised  above  any  direct  and 
positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  of  any  that  exists.  The 
monarch  \s  held  within  a  circle  of  laws,  institutions,  and  ideas,  oy  transgressing  which,  he 
would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  his  authority  rests.  The  doctrine,  that  he  is  the  son  and 
vicegerent  of  Deity  implies  that  he  will  use  this  high  descent  ar  C  power  in  securing  ^nt- 
perity  to  the  nation  over  whom  he  thus  holds  a  higher  than  earthly  sway ;  and  this  is  ac 
fully  recognised,  that,  even  when  his  people  arc  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  famine, 
earthquake,  or  inundation,  he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  fasts,  and  strips  himself  of 
his  costly  attire,  as  a  penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  gioaning.  The  patevnal  cha- 
racter equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of^  the  accompanying 
obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  suffer  severely  nrcm  the  non-observance  of 
iicm.  All  prudent  emperors,  therefore,  are  at  considerable  pains  to  impress  the  idea  that 
Jiey  govern  consistently  with  their  lofly  pretensions.  Above  all,  usage  from  time  immemorial 
baa  established  a  certain  regular  system  of  administration  peculiar  to  China,  and  which  Ha 
vaoet  barbarous  conquerors,  after  the  first  licence  of  victory  was  over,  have  found  it  wise  to 
•anction  and  support 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly^  liighly  laudable  maxim,  has  been,  to  makt 
knowledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment  The  examinations  for 
this  purpose  arc  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  impartiality,  and,  as  seems  to  be 
generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict  precautions  are  adopted  for  this  purpose; 
ouch  as,  that  every  piece  of  composition  that  is  to  b«  judged,  must  be  givei  in  sealed  and 
anonymous.  There  arc  three  degrees,  which  the  missionaries,  in  lieu  of  the  uncouth  Chinese 
appellations,  designate  by  the  European  titles  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor.  The  first 
aeems  to  be  merely  preparatory ;  the  second  qualifies  the  successful  candidate  to  enter  into 
the  class  of  mandarins,  in  which  is  vested  the  whole  administration  of  China.  The  mandarins 
ore  divided  into  nine  degrees,  rising  from  the  lowest,  who  are  collectors  of  tlie  revenue,  to 
the  highest,  who  are  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces.  As  usual  with  the  officers  of  an 
absolute  government  each  mandarin  exercises  within  his  sphere  an  authority  as  uncontrolled 
08  that  of  the  licad  of  the  state.  His  duty  is  not  only  to  govern  the  people,  but  also  to  preach 
to  them ;  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  due  exercise  of  this  function.  The  tenour 
of  tlie  official  prelections  turns  chiefly  upon  industry,  peace,  order,  and  respect  to  parents, 
the  favourite  Chinese  virtues ;  and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  their  duties  as  faithful  subjects 
and  as  payers  of  taxes.  A  portion  of  the  mandarins  are  employed  in  carrying  on  those  ex- 
aminations according  to  which  the  several  dignities  are  bestowed.  Those  ^r  the  lowest 
degree  are  conducted  by  a  special  class  migratmg  for  that  purpose  from  place  to  place.  The 
second  degree  must  be  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  ^vemor.  The  highest  rank  of  tsintse,  here  translated  doctor,  must  bt 
the  result  of  a  triennial  examination  at  Peking.  It  is  considered  necessary  for  all  high  an. 
independent  command,  even  for  the  governor  of  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  A  few 
doctors,  under  the  appellation  of  han-lin,  obtain  superior  distinction  and  respect  According 
to  an  established  regulation,  each  individual  who  attains  any  of  the  prescribed  ranks  in  lite- 
rature is  promoted,  according  to  seniority,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  correBponiling 
places  in  the  government ;  and,  though  there  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  fevour^  fraud, 
and  e'^ers  bribery,  the  general  practice  is  conformable  to  this  rule.  Various  and  strict  regu 
lotions  are  also  made,  to  restrain  each  mandarin  withm  the  limits  of  his  duty.    No  one  i»- 
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eeiveH  office  in  hli  native  province,  or  ovon  in  tlio  ocljoininif  one;  and  ui  u,o  ninctio; 
la  rarely  continued  in  the  nme  place  nx>re  than  three  years.  A  triennial  survey  is  pertiirii;  u, 
and  reports  are  made  b^  the  higher  officers  on  the  conduct  of  their  inferiors.  All  those 
precBulions  are  not,  it  u  suppoMd,  sufficient  to  guard  against  much  corruption  and  mis> 
government;  which,  in  so  extensive  a  system,  may  bo  readily  believed,  not  only  fVom  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  human  nature  to  abuse  power,  but  from  the  degraded  character 
which  despotism  naturally  produces  in  its  agents.  Yet,  that  a  system  which  maintains  by 
much  tho  greatest  mass  of  population  anywhere  united  under  one  government  in  a  state  of 
uiintemipted  industry,  order,  and  well-being,  should  be  radically  bad  and  corrupt,  seems  a 
very  rash  and  hasty  conclusion. 

The  UwB  of  China  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  large  or  statesman-like  views,  but 
with  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lay  down  the  various  descriptions  of  offence,  and  appor- 
tion to  each  a  suitable  punishment  The  cane  is  the  grand  instrument  of  government ;  and 
all  Ciiina  has  been  compared  to  a  school,  kept  in  aweliy  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  its  appli- 
cation, the  law  specifies  two  distinct  dimensions  of  length  and  thickness,  and  more  pointe<lly 
fixes  the  number  of  blows  to  bo  inflicted  on  the  ofll'ender.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye  th-j) 
those  which  tho  cane  con  chastise,  banishment  in  different  degrees  is  inflicted ;  and  for  those 
itill  more  flagrant,  death  is  awarded.  Mercy,  howevot,  may  be,  and  is  exercised  by  com- 
muting punishments  of  every  grade  with  dinerent  sums,  according  to  a  schedule,  which  the 
law  carefully  fixes.  The  Chinese  have  not  improved  so  far  in  legislation  as  to  abolish  the 
barbarous  practice  of  endeavouring  to  extract  confession  by  torture,  and  that  of  visiting  the 
crime  of  the  guilty  upon  his  innocent  family.  Tho  objects  of  punishment  are,  generally 
speaking,  reasonable,  and  resemble  those  of  other  civilised  nations;  but  there  is  an  attempt 
minutely  to  detail  the  various  shades  of  guilt,  and  to  fix  a  degree  of  punishment  correspond- 
ing to  each,  which  is  vain,  and  even  ridiculous.  This  detail  is  peculiarly  copious  in  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which  is  thus  proved,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  probably  very  imperfectly  guarded  against.  The  Chinese  laws  have  also  the  infirmity 
common  to  some  early  codes,  of  interfering  in  concerns  beyond  their  province ;  such  as  forms, 
ceremonies,  dress,  and  little  transactions  beneath  the  notice  of  a  legislator.  The  manner  in 
which  an  inferior  bows  to,  or  salutes  his  superior ;  the  terma  of  the  card  written  to  him ;  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  folded ;  the  ceremonial  of  visiting,  are  all  fixed  by  statute.  Whether  a 
Chinese  sits  down  or  rises  up ;  whether  he  receives  company  at  home  or  walks  abroad,  there 
ii  a  rule  fixed ;  and  the  cane  is  always  at  hand  to  punifah  its  violation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  police  is  vigilant  and  effective ;  and  the  laws  are  certainly  not 
sanguinary ;  since  in  1784,  the  entire  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  is  stated  by 
Amiot  at  1384,  a  number  deemed  unusually  largo ;  yet,  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  tho  total 
population,  it  would  not  be  i.iore  than  one  in  108,000. 

The  revenue  of  China  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ;  for  the  sove- 
reign, as  in  other  Asiatic  despotisms,  is  held  to  be  the  general  proprietor.  According  to  the 
nsual  Oriental  scale,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  is  levied.  There  is  no  lease,  but  ejection  is 
not  usual.  The  inferior  kinds  of  grain  are  exempted.  The  produce  is  paid  chiefly  in  kind, 
and  is  conveyed  to  Peking  in  the  imperial  barges  (fig.  656.)  through  the  canals  and  rivers. 

gea  The  tax  on  salt  is  also  very  heavy,  and 

its  produce  reckoned  at  alraut  a  fourth 
of  the  land  tax ;  and  another  fourth  is 
supposed  to  be  constituted  by  the  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports,  the  transit 
duties  from  province  to  province,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  sources.  Of  the 
manufactured  as  well  as  the  landed 
produce,  a  portion  is  paid  in  kind  into 
the  treasury.  The  only  estimate  of  ita 
amount  hitherto  formed  in  Europe  is 
derived  fVom  a  Chinese  Encyclopedia, 
where  it  is  rated  at  12,(X)0,000Z.  ster- 
ling, which  in  Britain  might  be  reck- 
oned equal  in  value  to  four  times  that  sum.  With  such  an  impost,  China  would  not  appear 
at  all  heavily  taxed  according  to  its  population ;  but  there  is  a  question,  whether  this  includes 
the  taxes  levied  in  kind,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  heaviest  of  the  Chinese  burdens  would  not 
be  included. 

The  military  force  of  China  has  been  represented,  in  regard  to  numbers  at  least,  as  very 
imposing :  it  has  even  been  made  to  amount  to  millions.  Groeier  atd  Van  Braam,  however, 
seem  to  agree  in  fixing  tho  actual  number  at  about  800,000.  The  greater  part  are  a  mere 
militia,  in  which  the  population,  when  called  upon,  are  liable  to  serve.  Their  appfiamnce 
(fg.  657.)  and  habits  are  most  unmilitary,  and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  pur- 
poses of  police ;  to  pursue  robbers,  and  pass  muster  on  state  occasions.  Their  paper  helmets, 
widded  gowns,  quilted  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  aspect  of 
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wir.  The  Dutch  ambaMtdon  reniuk,  that  the  emperor  doea  not,  like  other  Aaiatio  prince^ 
amound  hinuelf  with  guarda,  or  maintain,  even  in  the  capital,  a  body  of  troope  for  the  dop 
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port  of  tho  throne.  Notliing  more  waa  observed  at  Peking  than  imall  piqueta  at  the  galea 
and  principal  Btations.  The  most  really  cfTective  corpa  ia  that  of  the  Tartars,  consisting  of 
Ught  cavalry,  who  fight  with  tlie  bow.  Mr.  Barrow,  however,  does  not  doubt  that  20,000 
disciplined  European  troops  might  march  from  Poking  to  Canton,  without  meeting  any 
serious  resistance.  It  anpcars  from  ancient  records  that  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  made  use 
not  only  of  gunpowder,  out  even  of  sometiiing  resembling  cannon;  but  artillery  docs  not  at 
present  constitute  any  part  of  tiie  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

Tho  Chinese  government  havo,  ns  already  observed,  very  numerous  barges,  for  the  cofr 
veyance  of  tribute,  and  other  accommodations ;  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  suppress  smus^ 
fflmg  and  piracy ;  but  notliin|;  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  frigate  wouU 
boat  the  whole  of  their  maritime  force. 

'""  ■  "  '*  "  "  '   '         Sbct.  v.— Prorfttctite  Induitry.  "  ''    '    '  * 

No  nation  is  so  fhmcd  for  industry,  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  aubsistencab 
The  lands,  in  particular,  w'lich  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  are  tilled  with  a  minuje  care, 
without  example  among  any  other  people.  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  agriculture 
ia  testified  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects  guid- 
ing the  plough.  It  is  not,  I  owcvcr,  supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  science,  or 
capital.  Tho  Chinese  carr}  on  farming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  almost 
no  cattle.  Their  chief  cxeitions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
tlie  chain  pump,  they  draw  vatcr  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  inundate  the 
crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  .ire  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  year,  and  two  crops  are  in 
general  raised  annually,  withcut  intermission  or  rotation.  The  highest  mountains  are  formed 
mto  terraces,  so  constructed  ob  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  ia 
superfluous  to  pass ;  and  resc  voirs  are  formed  on  the  summits.  The  Chinese  steep  the  seed* 
com  in  liquid  manure,  r.iul  use  the  drill  husbandry  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  seed  in 
broadcast;  and  the  crop,  when  reaped,  is  placed  on  bamboo  frames,  and  carried  home  on 
men's  shoulders.  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  transporting  soils,  and  tempering  them  by 
mixture  with  those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  sand  with  a  thick  and  adhesive  clay,  and 
marl  with  soils  that  are  too  light  But  the  Chinese  are,  above  all,  noted  for  their  expedients 
in  collecting  manure,  which,  from  tho  small  number  of  cattle  employed,  is  an  object  (rf*  great 
ecarcity.  Substances  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose  which  are  never  thought  of  elsewhere. 
The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  most  sedulously  collected ;  to  which  is  added  human  hair, 
all  sorts  of  decayed  herbs,  with  every  offal  and  refuse  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  dis- 
cover in  the  corners  of  streets  and  cities.  As  this  manure,  however,  is  little  required  on 
the  inundated  lands,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  raising  culinary  vegetables,  pa^ 
ticularly  a  s||ecies  of  brassica,  called  petsai,  or  white  herb,  which  forms  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  the  Chinese. 

A  grand  and  peculiar  object  of  Chinese  industry  is  the  tea  plant  It  flourishes  on  the  hills 
of  southern  China,  chiefly  between  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  80°.  It  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
somewhat  resembling  the  rose  or  myrtle  tree,  and  which  shoots  leafy  branches  almost  firom 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  The  plants  occur  wild ;  but  when  cultivated,  they  arc  set  in  rows 
four  feet  firom  each  other,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  leaves,  are  artificially 
prevented  firom  rising  b^ond  a  certain  height    Whether  the  green  and  black  teas  be  the 

E reduce  of  different  species  of  plants,  is  a  question  discussed  in  the  section  on  Chinese 
otany.  The  black  teas  grow  chiefly  in  Fo-kien,  and  pert  of  Canton ;  the  green,  in  the  more 
southerly  districts  of  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Tche-kiang.  They  ore  raised  in  elevated  and 
hilly  districts,  and  genoruliy  in  small  compartments,  like  gardens.  The  earlier  the  leavet 
iro  clucked  they  are  the  mora  valuable  and  highly  flavoured,  though,  of  course,  the  product 
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la  imkllar.  In  black  ten,  a  (bw  Imf-buds  plucked  early  in  the  spring  eonslitutn  prknp.  The 
■Mccessivo  latrr  |>liickinga  form  the  conguu,  souchong,  and,  lastly,  hnhea.  Urcen  ti<u  is  siinj 
kriy  divide<l  into  i;tin{)owdor,  imperial,  hyson,  and  twankav.  Tim  leaves  are  rolled  into  the 
usual  form  by  bniug  posMd  through  the  llngors  of  a  female,  and  then  dried  on  thin  earthet 
and  iron  plat<iH  over  a  charcoal  tire.  The  merchants  arrive  at  tlio  end  of  harvest,  give  it  s 
second  drying,  separate  the  different  qualities,  and,  after  packing  it  in  largo  chests,  ijonvey 
it  to  Canton. 

Among  other  important  agricultural  products  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  appears  to  Iw  taller 
ind  more  juicy  thnn  that  of  thn  West  Indies ;  but,  as  it  is  cultivntcd  on  the  same  nmall  xcale 
tsall  other  articjos,  single  proprietors  cannot  bear  the  oxi)onHo  of  a  mill  on  their  grounds. 
The  cane  is  h.  led,  and  its  juice  expressed  by  migratory  donlnrH,  who  bring  machinery  of  a 
character  v**ry  inferior  to  that  u/4od  in  oar  plantations,  yet  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Miil< 
berry  trees  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  silk,  the  staple  manutiicturo  of  the  empire. 
These  trees,  which  do  not  appear  to  differ  fVom  those  of  Flurope,  are  ronrod  with  the  greatest 
earc,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  on  beds  of  a  moist  loamy  cartlv  They  are 
fluently  pruned  or  dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  young  shoots  with  tender 
leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  bo  much  more  nutritious  than  those  upon  older  branches. 
The  insects  are  nursed  in  small  houses  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  plantations,  in  order  to 
be  removed  fVom  all  noise;  for  tho  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  they  will  bo  injured  even  bv 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  Afler  the  silk  is  wound  off,  tho  aurolias  become  an  article  of  food. 
That  no  ground  may  bo  lost,  the  intervals  between  the  trees  are  planted  with  rico.  Cotton 
is  raised  m  the  middle  provinces  in  large  quantities,  yet  still  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with 
importation  firom  Bombay.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  and  consumed ;  ond  we  may  also 
mention  comphor,  ginseng,  and  a  variety  of  leguminous  plants. 

As  a  manufacturing  people,  tho  Cliincse  ore  also  eminent.  Tho  fabric  of  porcelain,  so 
luperior  in  beauty  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with  them  • 
ind,  though  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  has  produced  moro  olegant  patterns,  they 
are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  transparency  of  the  colours;  tho 
materials  of  which  they  poescHS  a  peculiar  art  in  extracting  fVom  a  vast  variety  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  Silk  also  is  a  fabric  which  the  western  world  has  learned 
fh»n  tho  Chinese;  and  the  silks  of  China  are  still  unequalled  as  to  richness,  though  in 
Europe  they  are  considered  too  heavy ;  ond  those  of  France  and  Italy  arc  preferred.  That 
light  and  elegant  cotton  stuff  which  we  call  nankeen,  derives  its  name  from  the  groat 
Chinese  city  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  cotton  which  grows  in  the  neighlioiiring  pro- 
vince is  said  to  have  naturally  the  yellow  colour  peculiar  to  it;  but  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us, 
that  this  colour  is  not  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  that  blue,  black,  and  brown,  are 
preferred  by  them.  The  Chinese  ornamented  papers,  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  it,  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Their  lackered  ware  would  bo  highly  distinguished,  were  it  not 
here  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  Japanese  neighbours.  A  number,  however,  of  little  ornamented 
trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest  instruments,  ond  by  tho  hands  of  single  indi- 
viduals ;  yet  witli  a  beauty  which  wo  in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory  fans 
and  baskets ;  their  ornaments  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ;  their  silver  filigree  and 
lackered  cabinets,  chests,  &c.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink,  for 
some  purposes,  superior  to  European. 

Trade  must  be  considerable  in  a  country  so  extensive,  and  abounding  with  so  many  valu- 
able commodities ;  yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  lieing  almost  wholly  internal.  China  sup- 
plies within  itself  nearly  all  the  commodities  which  minister  either  to  the  use  or  the  pleasure 
of  her  inhabitants.  Her  foreijjn  trade  is  permitted  only  at  two  points,  and  under  the  narrow- 
est restrictions :  and  though  it  bo  considerable  to  the  nations  with  wliich  it  is  carrictl  on,  by 
China  herself  it  is  scarcely  felt  as  a  national  object.  Another  great  commercial  want  in 
China  is  that  of  a  moneyed  interest.  Capital  is  so  scarce,  and  so  little  feeling  of  security 
exists,  that  money  is  lent  only  on  pawn ;  and,  in  that  case,  government  restricts  the  interest 
to  three  per  cent,  per  month,  above  which  rate,  of  course,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  rise. 
Such  a  deficiency,  in  a  country  so  wealthy  and  a  people  so  industrious,  seems  to  imply  in 
this  boasted  administration  some  radical  defect,  some  want  of  protection  for  all  fortunes  that 
rise  above  the  humblest  mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  established  between  the 
merchants  of  d  istant  provinces,  no  bills  of  exchange ;  no  circulating  medium,  except  a  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  the  third  of  a  ferthing.  In  this  respect  China  yields  greatly  to  India, 
which,  amid  all  its  political  agitations,  has  formed  a  great  moneyed  and  banking  interest, 
comprising  some  individuals  of  immense  fortune. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  operation  of  bartering  the  produc- 
tions of  its  different  provinces ;  and  these  are  sufBciently  various  to  afford  room  for  a  very 
extensive  traffic.  Tho  most  ample  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  and  their  numer- 
ous tributaries,  and  also  by  the  can:  Is,  which  are  constructed  on  r  orreatPi*  scale  thnn  in  any 
other  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the  imperial 
land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice.  Van  Braam  was  tolJ,  that  tho 
barges  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  it  amounted  to  9999,  which,  with  the  Chinese,  is  an 
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even  number  and  that  there  were  S00,000  sailors  employed,  who  worked  much  more  at  their 
ease  than  th<>  rest  of  the  nation,  dalt  is  a  most  extensive  article.  The  British  cmbassj 
found,  at  Ticnsin^r,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they  calculated  at  600,()0(),000  poundat 
It  had  been  brought  from  the  southern  coasts  of  Fo-kien  and  Tche-kiang,  where  it  had  been 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  consumption  of  Pcchelee  and  the  northern  pro* 
vinces.  The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  fuel,  affords  also  occupation  to  numerous 
barges.  The  distribution  throughout  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  other  fine  manufkc* 
tures  of  the  central  provinces,  anords  another  source  no  less  ample. 

Of  Uie  foreign  commerce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  conducted  by  their  East  India  Company,  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  traders.  They  maintain  a  factory,  in  which  are  employed  twelve  super- 
cargoes and  twelve  writers,  with  some  subordinate  oilicers.  The  first  two  classes  rise  by 
seniority ;  and  the  three  senior  supercargoes,  called  "  the  Select  Committee,"  have  the 
supreme  direction  both  of  trade  and  political  transactions.  Their  dealings  are  carried  on 
entirely  with  the  hong  merchants,  wno  are  required  to  give  security  to  government  for  the 

giynient  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every  ship  that  arrives  in  any 
iiincije  port,  and  for  ihe  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  There  are,  however,  others,  called 
"  outside  merchants,"  many  of  whom,  under  sanction  of  the  hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a 
great  extent.  Tea  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  article  of  exfrnrt  by  the  Company  since 
1824-5,  previous  to  which  they  used  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk.  In  1828-9, 
the  ex|)ort  consisted  of  28,017,280  lbs.,  besides,  1,229,054  exported  to  the  British  North 
American  colonics.  The  invoine  value  amounted  to  1,981,419/.  The  imports  b^  tiie  Com- 
pany consisted  chiefly  of  woollens,  the  amount  of  which  had  fallen  fhim  832,1601.  m  1813-14, 
to  459,55!)/.  in  1828-9.  The  other  articles  consisted  of  cottons,  glass,  iron,  lead,  which  had 
Ikllen  in  the  same  period  fVom  163,209/.  to  124,098/.  [By  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  iv.  c.  93 
(Aug.  28,  1833),  the  tinde  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  with  other  countries.  The  gradual 
decline  of  the  Company's  imports  has  been  already  adverted  to ;  but  it  should  be  added,  that, 
beside  the  falling  oflf  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  above  stated,  the  import  of  bullion, 
which  at  the  period  of  1814-1816  was  about  600,000/.  annually,  had  totally  ceased  in  1828- 
li  30.  The  Company's  exports  of  tea,  during  the  last  three  years  of  their  charter,  hardly 
averaged  31,500,000  lbs.  a  year;  but  during  the  first  year  of  the  fi-ee  trade  (1834-5),  the 
exports)  in  British  ships  exceeded  42,000,000  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  Company's  imports 
into  China  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  existence,  did  not  average 
600,000/.  a  year;  that  of  their  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  averaged  1,850,000/. 
The  British  trade  in  Canton  is  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  ofiicer,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  styled  the  Superintendent  of  the  Merchants.  The  Dutch  trade  is  the  largest 
of  the  European  natiobs  after  the  British ;  but  even  with  the  a^istancc  of  protecting  duties  in 
Holland,  the  Dutch  cannot  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  American  traders.— 
Am.  Ed.]  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  the  island  of  Macao,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Philippines  have  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  use  of  these  advantages.  The 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  all  carry  on  a  little  intercourse  with  Canton. 

The  trade  to  China  from  India,  where  it  is  called  the  country  trade,  is  almost  entirely 
free,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  chiefly  with  Bombay,  which  sends  to  it 
cotton,  and  the  fine  opium  of  Malwa ;  while  from  Calcutta  jt  receives  the  inferior  opium  ^,f 
Patna  and  Benares.  The  import  of  this  article  into  China  has  increased  surprisingly,  fix)ni 
a  value  of  590,000/.  in  1817-18,  to  2,500,000/.  in  1831-32.  It  has  grown  also  in  the  face 
of  the  most  rigorous  prohibition,  and  by  ti-ade  entirely  contraband.  This  is  csjried  on  in 
the  bay  of  Linting,  with  perfect  security,  by  means  of  very  slight  precautions.  Cotton, 
which  used  to  be  the  largest  article,  fell  during  the  above  period  from  1,310,000/.  to  646,0001. 
Tin,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  some  other  articles,  raised  the  imports  from  India  to  China,  in 
1831-32,  to  3,250,000/. 

Tho  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  last  fifly  years,  risen  to  very  con- 
siderable importance.  It  commenced  in  1783,  with  a  single  vessel  from  New  York,  and 
in  1833,  it  had  increased  to  a  total  value  of  )iil6,735,150 ;  viz. :  $8,372,178  of  exports  fi-ora 
Canton,  and  $8,362,971  of  imports  into  that  port.  The  Americans  export  from  China  tea 
to  the  extont  of  nearly  15,000,000  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  minor  articles ;  and 
give,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  from  tho  nortii-west  coast  of  America,  seal-skins,  Turkish 
opium,  ginsong,  sea-slug,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  and  American  manufacture,  and 
a  balance  in  bullion.  ' 

The  fureiirn  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
wealth  an'1  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  It  is  carried  on  in 
large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  in>proved,  as  the  slightest  deviatiou 
iiCm  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the  owners  to  the  hi^h  duties  imposed  (Hk 
foreign  merchants.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  number  of  junks  that  shall  sail 
tu  each  particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  which  they  shall  carry.  Mr.  Crawfiird 
reckons  that  there  sail  annually  to  Japan  ten  junks,  making  two  voyages ;  thirteen  to  the 
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Philippines;  four  to  the  Sooloo  isles;  tliirteon,  Borneo;  two,  Celebes;  seven,  Java;  tcn« 
Sumatra ;  nine,  Sincapore ;  six,  Malacca ;  oicfhty-ninc,  Siam ;  twenty,  Cochin-China ;  nine, 
fombodia ;  twenty,  Tonquin :  in  all,  222 ;  which,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  make  the 
tonnajto  of  the  celestial  empire  about  80,(K)0.*  These  vessels  are  partly  built  and  owned  in 
fjroifjn  countries,  but  by  Chinese  natives.  They  have  numerous  owners,  each  of  whicii  has 
a  compartment  divided  by  istron^  planks  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  In  return  for  the 
itaplcs  of  China,  they  receive  gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  suostonce  called  sea-slug,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  burda'-nests,  whioh,  when  mo^e  into  soup,  are  reckoned  peculiarly  deli 
cate  and  nutritious. 
[The  ovor-land  foreign  trade  of  China,  carried  on  by  caravang,  ic  also  extensive.    The 

trincipal  sutations  fur  this  trade  are  as  follows:  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Kiakhta  on  tiie 
lussian  frontier,  where  the  value  of  the  merchandine  imported  and  exported,  is  about 
ja,0(K),O(H)  annually ;  Yarkand  and  Coshgar,  near  the  frontiers  of  Buchoria ;  Lch,  or  Ladak 
and  Lojssa,  in  Thibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with  Hindostan ;  Yongtchangfou  in  Yunan, 
noar  the  Birinan  frontier;  and  Koeilinfou,  near  that  of  Anam. — Am.  Ed.] 

The  iishcry  that  exists  in  China  is  inconsiderable  in  a  national  or  commercial  point  of 
view;  but,  as  the  means  of  individual  subsistence,  no  nation  carries  it  to  such  aa  extent 
All  the  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  of  China  are  covered  witli  floating  cities,  the 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  on  the  water.  Staunton  and  Rirrow  sup- 
poec  that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  as  the  land,  and  that  they  sustain  a 
floating  population  equalijto  that  of  the  whole  British  empire.  Chinese  invention  has  dis- 
covered modes  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  t^uite  peculiar  to  itself.  One  most  singular 
resource  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  fishmg-bird,  a  species  of  cormorant,  which  dives 
into  the  water,  seizes  the  fishes  with  a  long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  its  master,  auoepting  in 
recompense  such  portion  as  he  chooses  to  bestow.  Others  fasten  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
Iward  painted  white,  which,  by  moonlight,  has  the  appearance  of  glittering  waves,  and 
attracts  the  unwary  tenant  of  the  stream.  Many,  also,  of  the  owners  of  these  watery 
mansions  keep  large  flocks  of  ducks,  which  go  out  and  return,  obedient  to  a  signal.  In 
Eomo  of  the  still  waters  are  to  be  seen  floating  islands,  composed  of  broad  rails  on  which 
houses  are  built,  and  some  parts  are  even  laid  over  with  earth,  and  crops  raised  upon 
tliem. 

In  public  works,  undertaken  for  purposes  of  utility,  China  stands  without  a  rival.  Ancient 
Egypt,  indeed,  exhibits  monuments  of  equal  labour ;  but  these  were  mere  displays  of  vain  • 
and  supcrstitioiLs  pomp,  and  cannot  come  in  competition  with  tliose  canals  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  China.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  are  the  greater,  as  they 
are  seconded  by  little  science ;  for  the  Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of 
Jocks,  or  otiier  means  by  which  a  stationary  supply  of  water  can  bo  ensured.  Their  canals 
arc  merely  artificial  rivers,  formed  by  changing  the  direction  of  those  constructed  by  nature. 
By  that  illcd,  emphatically,  the  Great  Canul,  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  500  miles 
is  maintained  between  the  Peiho,  or  river  of  Pckin,  ond  the  great  central  stream  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang.  A  considerable  river  is  arrested  as  it  flows  over  the  high  land  of  Shantang, 
and  the  divided  stream,  turned  into  opposite  directions,  forms  the  basis  of  this  great  water- 
course. In  connection  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes,  with  only  one  short  interrup- 
tion, a  lino  of  1000  miles  of  navigation  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
are  narrow,  and  unsuited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude ;  there  being  little  ground  to  spare, 
and  cattle  being  equally  scarce.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  state  is  in  palanquins, 
which,  as  woll  as  the  baggage,  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  coolies  or  porters,  1000  of 
wiiom,  at  a  period  when  the  Groat  Canal  was  frozen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin 
the  presents  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows, 
forming  a  small  cart,  the  movements  of  which  are  produced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use 
of  sails  similar  to  those  of  a  boat.  The  narratives  of  the  late  embassy  occasionally  mention 
the  ptts.sft(jo  of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  the  old  travellers, 
and,  on  their  testimony,  by  Milton,  in  his  allusion  to 

"S<!ricona,  where  CliinesitN  drive 
With  Mill  and  wind  Uuir  cany  wagoni  light." 

Among  the  mighty  works  of  China,  may  here  be  mentioned  tlie  Great  Wall,  though  it 
wag  constmcteil  entirely  with  a  military  object.  Perhaps  it  is  Unrivalled  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour.  The  wonder  is  not  merely  in  the  continuity  of  the  rampart  for 
upwards  of  1000  miles,  but  in  the  difliculties  which  have  been  surmounted  in  canning  it 
over  so  rugg<3d  and  mountainous  a  country.  One  elevation,  near  the  place  where  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  passed,  was  calculated  at  upwards  of  ."iOOO  feet.  It  was  seen,  however,  extend- 
ing along  the  ridges  of  hills,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  nsountains,  crossing  the  deepest 

*  [Mr.  CrnwAird,  however,  addi  that  he  hai  no  mean*  of  de  wribing  the  extent  of  the  traffle  between  OUm.  umI 
Omm  and  tht  I<oo  Choo  lilandi.— Ah.  ■•.] 
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falloyt,  continued  upon  arches  over  rivers,  and  doubled  or  trebled  in  many  parts,  to  take  in 

,.,,v  .-■""jw-«  ,ui:«i,^  .  K.  ,-..>,iv  1  .  ■.=    important  passes  Cfig-  658.).     Iti 

ggg        ^^^^^^1^.  usual  height  is  thirty  feet,  though  a 

i't"''>  viCi^iffi^^    /^  smaller  and  even  half  that  elevation 

suffices  where  it  is  carried  along  de- 
clivities. The  top  is  paved,  and  so 
broad  that  a  carriage  can  drive  along 
it.  Square  toweis,  sometimes  fort; 
feet  high,  are  erected  at  very  short 
distances.  Mr.  Barrow  observes, 
however,  that  this  huge  work  implies 
no  display  of  skill,  either  in  archi. 
r«tofth,G««tW.nofChin..  '  lecture  or  military  defence     It  is 

merely  a  mound  of  earth  heaped 
together,  and  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  similar  to  the  walls  with  which  all  the  cities  of  the 
Chinese  are  surrounded.  Their  history  describes  it  as  completed  in  the  third  century,  but 
without  mentioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its  construction.  As  a  defence  against 
invasion,  on  a  great  scale,  such  barriers  have  always  been  found  nugatory ;  but  this  was 
probably  usefiil  in  repelling  the  predatory  inroads  of  those  little  wandering  tribes  who  filled 
a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  deserts.  Since  the  Tartar  conquest,  which  incorporated 
them  all  into  the  Chinese  empire,  its  use  is  no  longer  felt,  and  by  the  Chinese  themselves  it 
is  now  little  regarded. 


Sect.  VI. — dvil  and  Social  State. 


;^-fe. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  China  is  ita  population,  which  is  certainly  much 
the  greatest  that  is  in  any  part  of  the  world  united  under  one  social  and  political  system. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  which  has  afforded  no  inconsiderable  scope  for  doubt  and  contro- 
versy. Lord  Macartney's  famous  number  of  333,000,000,  though  stated  to  him  on  official 
authority,  which  he  considered  respectable,  is  now  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
old  enumerations,  which  make  the  amount  only  50,000,000  or  60,000,000,  are  confessedly 
imperfect.  One  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  of  the  Yelungshe,  a  sort  of  en-  _  '  njsedia, 
which  rates  the  number  of  families  paying  taxes  at  28,514,488 ;  which,  at  five  to  a  family, 
would  give  an  entire  population  of  142,000,000.  An  addition  being  made,  including  the 
privileged  classes,  those  living  on  the  water,  and  others  variously  exempted,  may  raise  the 
total  to  upwards  of  l.'JO,000,000.  This  agrees  pretty  closely  with  an  enumeration  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  made  by  the  present  emperor,  which  amounted  to  from 
145,000,000  uj  146,000,000  mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  reported  by  Father 
Allerstein  in  1743,  and  by  Grosier  in  1760  and  1761,  agree  in  making  the  number 
196,000,000  or  198,000,000.  All  these  are  probably  very  vague ;  especially  as,  when  thev 
come  to  the  detail  of  the  provinces,  they  exhibit  the  most  complete  discrepancies  from  each 
other.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  population  of  China  is  materially 
under  200,')00,000.  China  is  eight  times  the  extent  of  France :  it  is  more  fruitful,  more 
carefully,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  skilfully,  cultivated.  An  equal  density  would  give 
230,000,000  or  240,000,000;  and  really  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  inferior.  Loose 
ns  this  mode  of  estimate  is,  it  is  probably  better  than  enumerations  which  arc  proved  to  be 
vague  by  their  contradictory  character. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  multitude  composes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  people,  cast  in 
one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.    Their  external  aspect  (Jig.  659.)  marks  them  generally 


u  belonging  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  seems  to  indicate  them  as  having  originally  comi 
across  the  high  pastoral  table-land  of  middle  Asia,  It  has  been  soflencd  down,  nowever,  bv 
DRcifk  and  regular  habits,  as  well  as  by  some  features  strictly  Chinese.    "The  broad, 
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•rregular,  and  half^loeed  eye ;  the  lineai  and  highly-arched  eyebrow ,  "Jie  broad  root  ol  the 
nose;  the  extension  of  the  upper  eyelid  a  little  beyond  the  lower;  the  thin  straggling  beard, 
and  the  body  generally  free  from  hair';  a  high  conical  head  and  triangular  fece,  are  given 
iu  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  sickly  white,  or  pale  yellow,  like 
that  of  a  faded  leaf,  or  the  root  of  rhubarb.  Their  hair  is  universally  black,  and  if  it  fail 
8t  all  in  that  colour,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  painting :  it  is  so  thick  and  strong,  that  tney 
compare  that  of  Europeans  to  the  pile  of  the  finer  furs.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle 
size;  few  tall  men,  and  still  fewer  dwarfs  or  deformed  persons  are  found  among  them. 
The  female  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  almost  only  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hickey  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  elegant  or  beautiful.  Mr.  Barrow  also  observed,  that  the  air  of  good-humour, 
which  appears  in  the  visage  of  the  male  Chinese,  is  exchanged  in  that  of  the  females  for 

one  of  fretfulness  and  discontent; 
which,  perhaps,  is  but  too  well  justi- 
fied by  the  tyrannical  treatment  which 
they  experience.  The  few,  however, 
of  the  higher  ranks  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  English 
embassy  made  a  much  more  favour- 
able impression;  and,  frxim  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  complexions,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  appeared 
entitled  to  admiration  (Jig.  660.)  The 
same  judgment  is  warmly  pronounced 
by  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  appear 
to  have  made  very  diligent  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject.  One  some- 
what dishonest  cause  of  the  diflerence 
here  perceptible  is  found  in  the  trade  which  prevails  in  China,  of  purchasing,  at  an  early  ago, 
girls  who  aflibrd  any  promise  of  beauty,  and  training  them  for  the  future  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  opulent  classes. 

The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  diiferently  regarded,  and  perhaps 
there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low.  Quietude,  industiy 
order,  and  regularity, — qualities  which  a  despotic  government  seeks  always  to  foster, — seem 
to  be  neculiarlj  conspicuous.  A  general  good-humour  and  courtesy  reign  in  their  aspect 
and  proceedings :  even  when  they  jostle  and  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  the  extri- 
Cttiion  is  effected  without  any  of  that  noise,  and  exchange  of  turbulent  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, which  are  but  too  otlen  witnessed  on  such  occasions  in  European  cities.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  by  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of 
kindred  are  encouraged  and  cherished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards  parents  and 
ancestry  in  general.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duty, 
which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a  phenomenon  in  national  economy 
very  wortliy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  nation  so  immensely  multiplied,  and  so  straitened  for  food, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most 
destitute  are  relieved  within  the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  be  cus- 
tomary, that  a  whole  family,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  un- 
married, live  under  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other 
for  eating ;  a  system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  harmony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and  that  of  cere- 
monious social  intercourse,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Chinese  disposition. 
In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  nor 
even  the  common  feelings  of  sympathy.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese 
dropping  into  the  sea,  and  being  rescued  by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did 
not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make  a  single  eflbrt  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud 
has  been  amply  noticed  by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To 
the  hong  merchants  belongs  the  merit  of  having  established  a  character  of  very  strict 
honesty ;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  "  outside  merchants"  appear  to  be  highly  re- 
epectable.  The  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  write  upon  their  signs,  "  Here  no  one  is  cheat- 
ed,"— though  we  might  be  rather  rash  in  concluding,  with  De  Pauw,  that  it  implies  a  pre- 
determination to  cheat  all  the  world,  manifests  pretty  clearly  that  the  thing  is  considered 
neither  unprecedented  nor  improbable.  The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the 
iiujeci  submission  required,  and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  produces  a 

Eeneral  degradation  of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natural  consequences.    The 
ighest  ofiicers  of  state  showed  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitated  not  to  utter  the 
most  glaring  falsehoods,  whenever  a  political  purpose  was  to  be  served.     Again,  the  prac- 
tice of  exposinff  children  is  another  repulsive  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  which  har- 
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monises  very  ill  with  their  apparent  mildneas,  and  boasted  respect  for  the  ties  ot  kindred; 

nor  can  the  poverty  which  prompts  it  form  its  excuse.    In  Peking,  where  it  most  prevaili^ 

the  number  of  children  annually  exposed,  has  been  stated  at  9000 ;  but  this  is  now  admittCNl 

to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  and  the  real  number  cannot  be  well  guessed.    The  practice 

derives  no  palliation  from  being  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of 

the  low  estimation  in  which  they  are  generally  held  in  China.    According  to  the  Dutch 

ambassadors,  females  in  that  country  may  be  considered  universally  as  objects  of  traffic. 

Those  who  promise  to  be  handsome  are  purchased  in  early  youth  by  the  class  of  dcalen 

above  mentioned,  and  trained  for  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  pass  the  rest  of  their 

ggl  days,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  in  splendid  seclu> 

.  /I  A      fc       V  \ .        sion.    The  confinement,  if  less  rigorous  than  in  some 

M      mV  \jli\      other  of  the  Asiatic  states,  is  yet  strictly  ensured  by 

S»^  «to^^|^»xj  Ml     an  infirmity  arising  out  of  the  fantastic  taste  which 

4l^mn^      flBrjBU|^      prescribes,  as  indispensable  to  female  beauty,  that  the 

^^jnH^       BK^  ^^Uk       ^'^^^      reduced  to  the  most  minute  possible  dimensions 

fr^^  ^^^B    mKm       ^^'  ^^■)'    '^'>>B,  by  compression  from  on  early  age, 

^^"'yi^^l^^g^^BUl       is  effected  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  them  barely 

^IC^SSJ^^^^^Si^^^        able  to  totter  from  place  to  place,  holding  by  the  wall 

*> '   ^"riT*'     T   iTT^  *"■  other  supports.    The  lower  ranks,  on  the  other 

LhincN  Lauy .  Foot.  j^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  purchased  by  the  husband,  are  treat- 

ed  almost  as  slaves,  and  subjected  to  the  hardest  labour :  they  have  even  been  observed  by 
travellers  yoked  to  the  plough. 

In  regai-d  to  religion,  China  has  none  connected  with  or  supported  by  the  government. 
No  creed  is  made  a  matter  of  state,  except  the  abstract  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Beuig,  and  of  the  emperor  as  his  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  As  to  every  further  creed  and 
rite,  the  nation  adopts  any  or  none,  as  it  may  judge  most  expedient    The  learned,  indeed, 

Senerally  affect  indificrence  upon  this  subject,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  above  simple 
elief,  joined  to  a  superstitious  reverence  fur  ancestry  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  em- 
pire.  The  people,  however,  require  some  more  sensible  objects  of  worship ;  and  the  vacant 
place  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  sect  of  Fo,  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Boodh, 
which  rules  in  Thibet,  and  has  spread  thence  through  all  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Tar> 
tary.  It  appears  there  with  its  doctrine  of  transmigration,  its  numerous  images,  its  monastic 
institutions,  its  bells  and  beads,  its  noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  dress;  all  giving  it  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  Catholic  worship,  that  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  fill  iheir 
journals  with  perpetual  lamentations  on  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  two.  Although 
Jealous,  in  general,  of  every  foreign  system,  the  Tartar  dynasties  have  been  inclined  to  pro- 
tect this  religion  of  Tartar  origin.  The  same  favour  has  not  been  extended  to  Christianity, 
which  has  repeatedly  made  some  progress.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  particular,  have 
always  rendered  themselves  necessary  at  court  by  their  knowledge,  contrasted  with  the 
Chinese  ignorance  of  the  as'ronomy  requisite  to  predict  eclipses,  and  to  form  a  correct 
ealendar.  As  soon,  however,  as  conversions  began  to  be  effected,  complaints  were  always 
preferred,  that  the  new  sect  were  changing  the  customs,  and  even  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, of  the  empire.  The  prohibition  of  the  almost  divine  honours  paid  to  ancestry;  the 
congregational  meetings  attended  by  females,  and  the  representing  celibacy  as  a  meritorious 
•tate,  were  the  points  of  objection  most  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Repeated  persecutions  imve, 
in  consequence,  taken  place,  by  which  this  faith  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  Such 
also  has  been  the  fate  of  Islamism,  though  there  are  still  mosques  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities.  The  superstitions  usual  among  the  vulgar  in  all  countries  prevail  also  in  China;  at 
witches  {quey-»hir\  good  and  evil  supposed  to  be  locally  attached  to  particular  spots,  luckv 
and  unluclcy  times.  In  the  ports  on  the  ocean,  pagodas  were  found  chiefly  erected  to  e 
mjrstcrious  being  called  the  "  King  of  the  Eastern  Sea ;"  a  worship  obviously  suggested  by 
the  grand  object  which  nature  there  presented  to  them. 

Learning,  in  China,  must  form  a  leading  pursuit,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  found  ins 
very  flourishing  state,  since  it  is  held  in  almost  exclusive  honour,  and  forms  the  sole  road  to 
rank,  distinction,  and  power.  Yet  this  very  circumstance  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  limited 
and  stationary  state  in  which  it  actually  exists.  When  science  becomes  a  state  engine,  any 
change  in  its  nature  or  extent  becomes  a  political  innovation,  which  the  jealous  character 
of  despotism  will  never  tolerate.  The  language,  arrested  probably  by  this  cause  at  an  early 
stage,  requires  alone  the  laborious  application  of  years;  after  which  the  laws  and  history  of 
the  empire,  and  the  precepts  of  its  ancient  sages,  seem  nearly  to  fill  up  the  routine  of  (fficiai 
study.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  have  been  often  cultivated  with  the  highest 
success  under  absolute  governments,  have  not,  in  China,  reached  beyond  their  moet  "le- 
mentary  forms.  The  Court  Calendar,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  yariom 
imDortant  concerns,  has  tor  a  long  time  been  constructed  by  foreigners;  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
ana  even  Europeans.  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  objecti 
of  ability,  the  Chinese  have  made  no  progress  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powen: 
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they  cannot  even  conBtruct  a  comnion  pump ;  and  all  their  great  works  are  the  mere  remilt 
of  mdefktigable  labour  performed  by  a  multitude  of  human  hands. 

The  Chinese  language,  arrested  between  hieroglyphical  and  alphabetic  writing,  presenta 
a  singular  phenomenon.  The  simple  picture  of  the  object,  which  appears  in  some  of  tho 
early  writings,  has  been  changed,  for  facility  of  writing,  into  the  letter ;  but  the  next  ttep^ 
which  should  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a  simple  sound,  and  thus  a  small  num- 
ber by  repetition  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has  never  been  taken.  Every 
word,  or  rather  every  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  character ;  and  such 
characters,  in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less  than  40,000 ;  a  much 
greater  number  than  there  are  of  words  in  any  of  our  languages,  where  many  expressions 
represent  several  ideas,  the  context  explaining  the  one  meant  in  each  particular  case.  In 
China,  each  character  represents  the  one  single  and  sejmrate  idea.  This  copiousness  becomes 
Jie  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  poverty  of  the  spoken  language. 
This  last  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables ;  and  as  they  want,  moreover,  the  letters  b,  d, 
T,  and  X,  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  more  than  about  330  syllabic  sounds.  These,  by 
accents  and  peculiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  1300;  still  there  remain  about 
thirty  written  words  to  every  spoken  word.  The  latter  ailbrd  thus  an  exposition  of  the 
written  words,  and,  without  reference  to  their  sound,  form  the  proper  Chinese  language. 
Europeans  long  looked  with  despair  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn  the  whole  of 
which  seemed  the  work  of  a  life.  It  now  proves,  however,  that  a  clue  exists  by  whicli  they 
may  wind  their  way.  Experience  discovered  first  479,  and  then  214  particular  forms,  one 
or  other  of  which  appears  in  every  Ciiincse  character.  These,  by  the  natives  are  called 
the  eyes,  by  Europeans  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  have  been  con- 
structed,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  language  has  been  arranged  under  them  as  with  us 
under  letters ;  and  such  facilities  are  thus  aflbrded,  that  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years'  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  from  the  Chinese. 

The  literature  of  China  appears  to  be  extensive,  though  little  known  to  Europeans.  The 
perusal  of  written  books,  being  the  high  road  to  honour  and  distinction,  becomes  a  fashionable 
and  favourite  occupation  witli  all  classes.  No  nation  of  Asia  can  boast  of  such  a  mass  of 
historical  annals ;  but,  tliough  these  are  compiled  with  care,  they  evince  not  that  philosophical 
spirit  and  fcailess  research  which  give  lustre  to  the  great  historians  of  the  West.  The  works 
on  laws  and  on  statistics  are  also  very  extensive.  Like  those  on  history,  they  are  composed 
by  tiie  han-lin,  or  doctors  of  tlie  first  class,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  great  mandarins. 
For  tiie  amusement  of  the  people,  there  appear  in  quick  succession  sundry  dramas,  poems, 
and  tales,  a  few  select  specimens  of  which  have  lately  been  translated.  The  state  of  sub- 
jection in  which  the  people  live,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ideas,  are  unfavourable  to 
any  lofly  flights  of  original  thought ;  but  their  writings  are  often  judicious,  pleasing,  and 
natural.  Many  of  their  poems  are  didactic,  composed  of  short  maxims  or  sentences;  and  the 
incidents  iu  their  stories  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  Printing  was  practised  in  China 
long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe;  not,  however,  by  employing  moveable  types,  which 
would  be  ill  fitted  to  represent  their  innumerable  characters ;  but  by  cutting  these  characters 
out  of  wooden  boards,  of  wiiich,  consequently,  there  must  be  one  lor  eacii  page.  The  mifr 
sioiiaries,  however,  by  taking  the  keys  instetid  of  le.ters,  have  succeeded  in  printing  accord- 
ing to  the  European  style. 

Theatrical  exhibition,  in  its  various  shapes,  appears  to  be  a  favourite  Chinese  amusement 
Mr.  Barrow  heard,  that  there  were  in  Peking  about  100  companies,  each  consisting  of  HO 
persons  and  upwards,  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  passage-boats.  They  perform  not,  aa 
in  Europe,  to  crowded  and  public  audiences,  but  are  sent  fur  by  the  rich  to  act  at  their  own 
houses.  The  foreign  ambassadors  have  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  very  much  edified  with 
those  presented  for  their  entertainment.  The  Dutch  declare  that  the  spectacles  exhibited 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of  China  would  not  have  attracted  an  audience  in  Europe 
at  a  country  fair ;  and  Staunton  remarks  on  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  exiiibitions,  and  the 
presentation  of  scenes  which  taste  and  delicacy  would  have  elsewhere  withdrawn  from  the 

tuhlic  eye.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  tho  selection  of  objects  of  mere  show  and 
uHbonery  was  the  only  way  in  which  those  could  be  amused  who  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage. Recent  research  has  made  us  acquainted  witli  dramas  having  a  regular  plot,  and  by 
no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  character. 

Tho  tine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient.  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with  minute 
accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects ;  and  can  produce,  on  the  whole,  a  light 
and  pleasing  effect.  Being  wholly  ignorant,  however,  of  perspective,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  effects  of  foreshortening  or  distance;  neither  can 
they  imitate  that  depth  and  blending  of  tints  which  nature  actually  presents  to  the  eye. 
They  give  groups  of  individual  objects;  but  not  a  picture.  Their  music,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  effects  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  is,  in  ftct,  still  more  defective.  It  is  perfectly 
nmpte,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tenderness. 
u  the  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  little  either  of  eleg8nv;e  or  of  that  magoift* 
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cence  which  we  denominate  Oriental.    The  meet  aolid  material  is  half-burnt  brick ;  and  the 

mansions  of  the  highest  as  well  aa 
the  lowest  are  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  primitive  Tartar  dwellings; 
but,  even  in  the  great  cities,  a  travel- 
ler  might  fancy  himself,  from  tlie  low 
houses  with  carved  overhanging  roofH, 
uninterrupted  by  a  single  chimney, 
and  from  the  pillars,  poles,  flags,  and 
streamers,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment.  The  fronts  of  the  shops 
are  covered  with  varnish  and  gilding, 
and  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  The 
external  splendour  of  the  palaces  and 
pagodas  consists  merely  in  coloured 
varnish  and  gilding.  I'he  rooms,  even 
tbose  occupied  bjr  the  emperor,  are  small,  and  little  ornamented.  The  Dutch  embassy  waa 
received  by  him  in  an  apartment  only  ten  feet  square.  There  are,  however,  a  numbier  of 
iarge  halls  (Jig.  662.),  like  galleries,  for  festivals  and  public  occasions. 

The  gardens  of  China  have  been  celebrated,  and  are  constructed  on  an  opposite  principle 
to  ours.    With  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  monotony  of  a  country  entirely  subje'  ted  to 

art  and  culture,  the  Chinese  seek  to 
exhibit  the  wildest  and  rudest  aspects 
of  nature;  lakes,  dells,  hanging  woods, 
and  natural  forests.  In  the  great  im- 
perial gardens  (Jig.  663.)  of  Yuenmien 
and  Zhehol,  where  an  extent  of  country 
is  ornamented  in  this  manner,  a  great 
deal  of  really  lino  scenery  is  included. 
In  private  g'llens,  on  the  contra:y, 
where  objects  of  which  the  value  de- 
pends on  their  grandeur  are  attempted 
to  be  comprised  within  a  space  of  one 
or  iwu  acres,  a  ludicrous  effect  is  often 
produced. 

The  Chinese  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other  nations  in 
the  south  of  Asia.  The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoats,  which  would  give  them  a 
feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boot^;  while  the  women,  with  short  jackets  and 
trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  the  elegant  ornament  of  braiding  their  hair  with  flowers. 
Silks,  satins,  and  occasionally  fine  cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks: 
the  lower  arc  clad  in  coarse  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its 
various  shapes  and  sizes  expresses  at  uncc,  to  a  Chinese  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  Chinese  difler  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  the  mode  of  taking  it. 
Instead  of  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fingers,  they  sit  on  chairs,  eat  off 
tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a  species  of  chopsticks.  Their  dishes  arc 
placed  on  small  tables,  but  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  confections  and  fruits,  tho  latter  of  wliich  are  iced.  One  favourite  luxury 
of  the  rich  consists  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea  slug,  birds'-nests,  &c., 
imported  from  tlie  East  India  islands.  Tiie  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have  several 
meals  a  day,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can  have  only  rice,  with 
a  little  seasoning ;  but  they  eat  '>cartily  of  it,  and  scarcely  any  thing,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  puts 
a  Chinese  out  of  humour,  except  >eing  interrupted  at  his  victuals.  Tea  is  the  well-known 
universal  beverage,  presented  at  ana  ""fter  meals,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  dnmk  without 
cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  ov?'  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad,  but  they  have 
an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in  private.  Even  con- 
vivial excesses  occasionally  take  place. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
Having  thus  completed  the  general  survey  of  China,  its  details  will  not  detain  us  long; 
■nee,  though  vast,  they  present  a  monotonous  uniformity,  and  do  not,  at  any  point  but  one, 
come  in  contact  with  European  connexions  and  interests.  [China  Proper,  including  a  smili 
part  of  Little  Bucharia,  is  at  present  divided  into  18  provinces,  the  division,  as  commonly 
given  in  maps,  being  the  old  distribution,  established  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  provinces 
are  subdivided  into  cantons  (fou);  these  into  departments  (tchcou),  and  these  last  into  dis- 
tricts (hiu  i).  Some  of  the  departments  and  districts  are  not  dependent  upon  any  canton,  m{ 
are  administered  directly  by  the  provincial  government;  these  are  called  (tchele).  The 
Chinese  cities  have  no  proper  name,  but  are  mostly  designated  by  tlie  name  of  the  division 
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of  which  they  form  the  capital ;  thus  the  city  of  the  province  of  Quangtong  (Canton),  &o, 
Tne  actual  residence  of  the  court  is  called  King-sse,  the  Capital,  if  there  are  oevoral,  or  if 
the  court  has  changed  its  residence,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  their  rela> 
tive  position;  as  Peking,  Northern  Court  or  Capital;  Nanking,  Southern  Court,  du;.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  area  of  the  provinces  from  Macartney,  and  their  population 
according  to  M.  de  Rienzi.  ....     ,^..,,. 


>'-  -'        .  Am,  la 

Proflaen  Sq.MllH.  RipuUtloa. 

TCtiele,  or  Petehelee 88,040 3,403,000 

Bhanwe,  or  Clianai i 93,368 1,090,000 

Blicnice,  or  Cbansi 154,006 fii<9,000 

KniiRou,  part  of  Bhonwo,  and  pai-t  of  LitUe  Bueharia 840,000 

Betchucn 160,800 7313,000 

Yunan 107,060 3,300,000 

GuanKur 78,9W 3,081,000 

Quangtong 70,430 3,604,000 

Fnkien,  or  Footchlen 83,480 3,313,000 

Tchckiong 30,180 18,07.1,000 

!Jrrl'^'-"«»»" <«-'»'|:::::1;K 

Shantung 68,104 34,841,000 

Honan 65,104 9,614,000 

Hoopee  j  HouiuanB 144  77oi 84,139,000 

Hoonan  j  "'"'•"■"» iMJTUj jo,ono,000 

Kiangwe 73,176 98,i'53,000 

Koeitcboo  .     64,884 9,018,000 


i\f 


bill-**' 


lotal 1,997.999  148,371,000 

Ah.  Eo.] 

We  shail  begin  with  the  province  of  Petchelcc,  the  most  northerly,  and,  though  not  the 
finest,  yet  distinguished  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Its  elevation,  as  well  as  ita 
position,  combine  to  render  the  climate  comparatively  cold ;  ice  prevails  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year ;  the  sea-coast  is  marshy ;  and,  instead  of  rice,  wheat  and  larley,  the 
species  of  grain  that  belong  to  the  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  raised.  The  Tartar  frontier 
presents  mountains  of  considerable  height,  over  which  extends  the  Great  Wall, 
Peking  (^fig.  664.),  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almost  in  a  corner 

of  it,  only  fort^  miles  from  the  Great 
Wall.  It  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is  adorned 
by  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens. 
The  united  city  .is  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls, 
like  every  other  in  China;  but  those 
of  Peking  are  peculiarly  lofly,  and 
completely  hide  the  city  from  those 
who  are  without,  The  population 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  English  emlmssy  calculated  it  at 
8,00Q,0()0;  probably  too  high;  but 
Alalte-Brun,  in  calling  this  "  an  extra* 
vagance  more  than  English,"  commits, 


ve  apprehend,  a  much  greater  one,  when  he  says,  that  this  number  could  not  have  room  tc 
stand  upright  in  Peking.  The  Russian  embassy  judged  it  only  double  the  size  of  Moscow, 
and  as  containing  nearly  as  much  unoccupied  ground ;  which  would  infer  only  600,000  or 
700,000.  But  Moscow  is  built  in  a  very  8catter»l  manner,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
Chinese  are  understood  to  live  under  the  same  roof  than  is  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  estimate  of  Lo  Comte,  who  appears  to  have  studied  tliis  subject 
with  pa.*ticular  attention,  is  2,000,000;  which,  perhaps,  with  a  little  abatement,  may  be 
nearest  the  truth.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  crosses 
tfie  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet  wide,  unpaved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  shops,  which,  though,  like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding 
one  story  in  height,  are  adorned  with  flags,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a  peculiar  and 
elegant  construction.  The  streets  are  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  Rpend  much  time 
in  tite  open  air. 

Other  towns  in  Petchelee  are  Tongchoo  and  Tiensing,  the  ports  of  Peking;  one  on  the 
Peiho,  and  the  odier  lower  down,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Queyho.  This  last  was  stated 
by  the  mandarins  to  contain  700,000  souls ;  an  estimate  which  seemed  tc  agree  with  the 
crcwda  it  put  forth ;  and  its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  London.  Paoting,  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  viceroy,  has  an  agreeable  inland  situation  in  the  heavt  of  a  fertile  district. 

Shantung,  to  the  south  of  Petchelee,  is  traversed  in  the  west  by  the  Great  Canal  on  iti 
way  to  the  Yellow  River  and  in  the  east  stretches  into  a  great  peninsula.    This  province 
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k  mountaincua ;  many  parta  of  it  are  bleak,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  and,  instead  of  rice  and 
wheat,  yield  only  the  inferior  articles  of  d'hourra  and  millet.  Valuable  mines  of  coal  are 
found  here,  which  serve  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  empire.  Tsinan,  the  capital,  is  an 
ancient  city,  with  the  tombs  of  many  kings  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  has,  at  present,  flouriuh- 
ing  manufltcturea  of  silk. 

Proceeding  southwards,  still  along  the  Great  Canal,  we  enter  Kian{s?ian.  the  prid« 
and  the  boast  of  China.  Here  all  the  grand  communications  of  the  em^iie  meet:  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flow  into  the  sea,  and  are  connected  by  the  Great  Canal. 
Mr.  Kirrow  describes  with  admiration  the  scene  which  appeared  at  their  junction : — "  the 
multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience,  and  of  pleasure ;  some  gliding 
down  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working  against  it  by  sails,  oars,  and  wheels,  and 
others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banks  on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canals,  covered 
with  towns  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  continuance,  along  the  canals,  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  almost  without  interruption." 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  considerably  supurior  to  Pekin^r, 
The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  submbs,  resembles  rather  the  boundary  of  a  province  than 
of  a  city.  Sinue  the  government  and  tribunals,  however,  were  transferred  to  Peking,  it 
has  greatly  declined,  and  about  a  third  part  of  its  area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  con- 
tinues  to  lie  the  most  manufacturing  city  of  China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  bearing 
its  name,  are  preferred  over  the  empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  continuei 
to  flourish  in  an  unrivalled  degree;  the  booksellers'  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnished; 
and  a  greater  number  of  doctors  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  fVom  any  other  city.  Nanking 
eontaina,  also,  in  its  pagoda,  or  porcelain  tower  (Jig.  665.),  the  chief  architectural  nionu< 
ggg  ment  of  the  empire.    It  consists  of 

^^  nine  stories,  ascended  by  884  steps. 

The  material  is  a  flne  white  tile 
which,  being  painted  in  various 
colours,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  art- 
tblly  joined  together  as  to  seem  one 
entire  piece.  The  galleries  are 
filled  with  images,  and  set  round 
with  bells,  which  jingle  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  On  the  top  is  a 
large  b?,ll,  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, of  which  the  Chinese  ixxist 
as  consisting  of  solid  gold ;  but  on 
that  point  ^reign  observers  seem 
to  be  sceptical. 
In  this  provface,  also^  the  traveller 
who  proceeds  southward  along  the  Great  Canal  finds  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of  Sout- 
cheoufou,  which  the  Chinese  extol  as  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Branches  fit>m  the  Great 
Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the  waters.  The  small 
lake  of  Taihoo,  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills,  aflfords  a  scene  of 
delightful  recreation.  Here  all  the  classes  whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their  respective  vocations ;  comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the 
ftmales  destined  to  fill  the  harems  of  the  great  The  latter  are  judged  to  be  fairer  and 
more  gracefully  attired  than  those  of  the  northern  cities ;  and  paint,  ho/Ox  red  and  white,  is 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

To  the  south,  Kiangnan  has  on  its  left  the  maritime  province  of  Tcheklang,  one  of  the 
finest  in  China,  and  covered  in  particular  with  extensive  plantations  of  mul^rries.  The 
•ur&ce  is  very  picturesque,  its  rich  plains  being  varied  by  irregular  hills  and  rugged  rocks. 
It  is  distinguished  by  containing  the  great  city  of  Hangchoo-foo,  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  Great  Canal  Joins  the  river  Chiang,  which  here,  in  approaching  the  sea,  spreads  into  an 
unple  lake.  This  is  the  city  described  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Quinsai,  as  the 
capital  of  southern  China,  and  as  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  he  ever  saw.  Even  in 
its  present  decline,  its  magnitude,  rivalling  that  of  Peking ;  the  varied  beauties  of  its  lake, 
the  numerous  pleasure  parties  which  cover  its  surface,  the  gilded  bar^s,  with  floating 
streamers,  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the  aerial  pavilions  with  whicTi  its  margin  is  studded,  form 
a  magic  scene,  which  acquits  of  all  romance  the  glowing  descriptions  of  that  celebrated 
traveller. 

Kiangsee,  to  the  west  of  Tchekiang,  is  a  province  bordered  and  traversed  by  mountains 
of  considerable  height ;  but  as  these  mountains,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  cultivated  to  the 
■ummit  and  have  many  fine  intervening  valleys,  it  ia  almost  as  fertile  and  populous  as  any 
of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  traversed^  by  the  Poyang  lake,  a  noble  piece  of  water,  sur- 
xounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  whose  sides  are  highly  cultivated  and  peopled. 
Nanchang,  the  capital,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  it  fix>m  the  south,  presents  monumenti 
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characterising  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty.  Yaotcheoo- 
foo,  and  several  otlier  cities,  rise  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Tho  place  meet  worthy  of 
notice  in  Kiangsee  is  Kinteching,  which  the  Chinese,  indeed,  account  onlv  a  village,  but  ■ 
village  which,  according  to  some,  contains  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  thn 
Dianufacture  of  porcelain,  and  its  site  is  marked  by  the  clouds  of  flame  and  smoke  which 
rise  from  it,  and  make  it  appa^  at  night  like  a  great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  lost  he  should  discover  the  secret  of  the  processes  there 
carried  on.  A  river  which  falk  i '  tho  I'nyang  lake  aflbrds  the  means  of  exporting  th« 
produce  of  Kinteching,  and  exchanging  it  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Interposed  between  KiangBce  ana  the  ocean  is  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  or  Foot- 
chien,  a  region  of  considerablo  resort  to  early  European  navigators,  while  tho  southern  port« 
of  China  continued  open  to  them.  It  is  now  little  noticed ;  but  is  described  as  a  very  fine 
province,  covered  with  hills,  usually  such  as  Chinese  industry  can  cultivate  to  the  very  sum- 
mit It  abounds  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  ihiit,  particularly  oranges ;  and  the  tea  plant  is 
reared  on  a  great  scale.  Foutcheou,  the  capital,  situated  near  tno  mouth  of  a  great  river 
which  admits  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  crossed  by  a  superb  bridge  of  100  arches,  makes  an 
ample  display  of  whatever  is  splendid  or  beautiful  in  a  Chinese  capital.  Amoy,  on  an  island 
upon  the  coast,  affords  a  very  ^ne  harbour,  whence  the  Chinese  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Kiangsee  is  bounded  by  a  hfiy  and  naked  borrier  of  mountains, 
which  interrupts  the  water  communication,  hitherto  continued  from  Peking.  On  the  other 
side  is  thfl  province  of  Quangtong,  the  northern  approach  of  which  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
lare,  of  naked  anc^  rugged  mountains,  diversified  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  on  many  parts  of 
which  even  Chimjse  industry  can  impress  only  a  very  limited  cultivation.  The  interior, 
however,  beyond  the  city  of  Chaucheou-foo,  equals  any  of  the  other  maritime  provinces, 
't  is  traversed  by  the  river  Pekiang,  to  which  goods,  from  the  great  water  communication, 
are  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage  of  some  days,  and  which,  during  a  course  of  250  miles,  is 
covered  with  barks  transporting  merchandise  to  nnd  from  Canton. 
Canton  (Jig.  666.),  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans  carry 

on  habitual  intercourse,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the  Taho, 
a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west 
Their  united  streams  spread  below  this 
city  into  a  broad  estuaiy,  called,  by  Eu- 
ropeons,  the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  extends 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  to  its  junct'.on  with  the  ocean. 
Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  beeid'js  which,  its  extensive 
suburbs  compose,  as  it  were,  another  city. 
The  great  estuary  of  the  Bocca  Tigris 
also  is  covered  with  floating  mansions  ar* 
ranged  in  streets,  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The  hongs,  or  factories,  are 
handsome  buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  front  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs  and 
vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  in  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants -have  erected  their 
mansions.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  European  trade  of  China  i  pplies  to  that  of  Canton, 
now  the  sole  theatre  of  this  trade ;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Amoy 
and  Limpoo,  or  Ningpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  is  the  Island  of  Macac,  eeparated  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  narrow  river  channel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  importance,  whence  tho  Portu- 
guese, iq  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that  supine  sloth  and  decay  which  have  involved 
all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  in- 
cluding about  4000  Portuguese,  who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  those 
whom  it  benefits  in  trading  with  thfs  jealous  government  Thirteen  churches,  four  convents, 
and  fifty  secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

West  of  Quangtong  is  Quangsee,  which  does  not  rank  high  as  to  wealth  and  population, 
a  great  part  of  its  territory  being  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rugged  mountains.  In  the 
south,  however,  are  plains  that  yield  abundance  of  rice,  of  which  a  supply  is  even  sent  to 
Canton.  The  river  Taho,  which  traverses  it  thr^-jghout,  has  its  navigation  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  cataracts.  Considerable  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  this  province,  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  government  prevents  from  being  worked.  Neither  Queyling-fou,  the  capital, 
tmr  any  of  the  other  cities  of  Quangseei  rank  with  those  of  the  rest  of  China. 

West  of  Quangsee  is  the  fVontier  province  of  Yunan,  situated  on  a  still  more  lofty  portioM 
of  ttinl  'n^at  chain  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire.  Though  the  site  be 
elevated,  anu  the  climate  consequently  temperate,  it  is  well  peopled,  and  yields  many  valti 
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able  products.  The  upland  tracto  are  occupied  bv  a  hardy  hi(^hland  race,  calle.'  Ia)Io,  of  i 
totally  ditforent  temper  fVom  the  other  Chinoie.  nuch  are  their  valour,  and  the  Htrcnfftli  of 
their  haunta,  that  even  thia  jealous  and  despotic  ffovornment  has  been,  after  Vmg,  eflbrt, 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  homage,  leaving  the  internal 
government  to  be  entirely  conducted  by  hereditary  chiefs,  to  whom  their  clans  pay  almost 
implicit  submission,  'ihe  metallic  wealth  of  the  province  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and 
even  to  include  gold.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  once  handsome  and  considerable,  hu 
been  injured  by  civil  war. 

From  )funan,  tracing  the  frontier  northward,  we  And  Koeitchoo,  a  still  ruder  provinoo, 
filled  with  turbulent  and  refractory  tribes.  Its  cities  are  small,  being  little  better  than  inili> 
tary  poets  with  strong  garrisons,  which,  as  the  revenues  of  the  province  are  unequal  to 
support  them,  prove  burdensome  to  the  imperial  treasury.  It  contains,  however,  a  number 
of  valuable  medals,  particularly  copper. 

Setchuen,  the  next  frontier  province  to  the  north,  presents  a  much  more  favourable  aspect 
Its  mouiitains  are  only  of  moderato  height,  and  it  is  traversed  and  fertiliHed  by  the  great 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  Along  with  the  silk,  sugar-cane,  and  grain  of  China  it  imites  tlleTa^ 
tarian  commodities  of  musk  and  rhubarb,  and  is  also  distinguished  for  a  small  and  active  breed 
of  horses.    The  capital,  Tching-tou-fou,  though  much  injured  during  tlie  civil  wars,  is  stiU 


very  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade. 
The  north-western  angle  of  China  is  i 


I  composed  of  the  province  of  Shensee,  which  is  very 
extensive,  and  Uirowa  out,  as  it  were,  even  a  lon^  promontory  into  the  Tartarian  desert.  Its 
aspect  is  mountainous,  and  somewhat  rude ;  but  it  is  highly  productive  of  wheat  and  millet, 
and  contains  copious  postures,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  inhabitants, 
exposed  tc  perpetual  incursions  from  the  Tartars,  are  trained  to  arms,  and  are  of  a  moro 
hardy  and  courageous  character  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  capital,  Singanfou, 
is  a  nne  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  always  well  garrisoned. 

Between  Shensee  and  Petchclee,  with  which  our  survey  began,  the  interval  is  filled  by 
the  small  province  of  Shansee,  which  presents  an  aspect  very  similar  to  its  western  noigb. 
hour.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  yielding  wheat,  millet,  and  even  good  grapes,  which  are  not, 
however,  employed  in  making  wine :  it  has  also  considerable  mines  of  iron.  Tay-yuen-fou, 
the  capital,  is  distinguished  for  splendid  palaces  belonging  to  a  former  dynasty,  now,  however, 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

Afler  riaxing  this  complete  circuit  of  China,  we  have  still  left  the  inter  w  provinces  of 
Honan  and  Houquang,  which  compose  the  centre  of  the  empire.  They  rank  among  its  finest 
portions,  being  watered  by  the  two  great  parallel  rivers,  and  by  numerous  tributaries  with 
which  they  are  fed.  Houquang  has  been  called  the  granary,  and  Honan  the  garden,  of  the 
empire.  The  former  is  particularly  marked  by  the  vast  numbers  of  lakes  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  signified  by  its  very  name.  That  of  Tongting  is  described  to  bo  !300  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covered  with  numberless  vessels,  the  tenants  of  which  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  its  waters.  Vouclmng,  the  capital,  is  an  immense  city,  especially  when  viewed 
in  combination  witli  Hang-yang,  only  separated  fVom  it  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  The  French  writers  compare  the  former  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  Lyons, 
Thousands  of  barks  along  the  whole  length  of  these  cities  form  a  continued  forest.  The 
towns  of  Honan  are  not  so  distinguished,  though  that  bearing  the  name  of  the  province  his 
been  reckoned  by  the  Chinese  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Kay-yong,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  is  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  Hoong-ho  only  by  strong  dikes,  which 
were  broken  down  by  the  enemy  in  the  last  war;  a  disaster  from  which  it  has  never  fiilly 
recovered. 

China,  generally  speaking,  is  a  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a  rounded  range 
of  coast,  little  broken  into  fiiys  and  promontories.  There  are,  however,  several  insular  ap. 
pondages  to  it,  which  deserve  notice.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  islands  called 
Loo-Choo,  or  Leu-cheu.  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about  fifly-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  and  it  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about 
400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  It  is  at  present  tributary  to  the  latter  country, 
though  the  supremacy  has  been  sometimes  disputed  by  Japan ;  and  from  China  it  also  derives 
its  literature.  The  great  island  itself  is  represented  as* one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
the  globe.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  "  the  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  scenery  of  Tinian 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  so  well  described  in  Anson's  Voyage,  are  here  displayed  in  higher  per- 
fection,  and  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added  to  the  most  enchant- 
ing beauties  of  nature."  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  numerous  rivulets,  which  seldom  or 
never  stagnate  into  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  population  could 
not  be  conjectured ;  but,  from  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  must  be  considcrabie. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  appears  every  way  to  harmonise  with  the  charms  of  their 
climate  and  scenery.  They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospitable,  and  intelligent.  They  exhibit  none 
of  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  frequently  together  at  little 
festivals  in  tlie  open  air,  and  appear  peculiarly  alive  to  social  enjoyment.    They  sliowcd  ex- 
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trrmo  attachment  to  tho  Enf;lMi,  tliough  they  still  a.-'hered  to  the  Joaloua  precaution  of  pre- 
venting them  iVom  pcnetratmg  into  the  country,  and  oven  as  much  as  possible  frcm  landing : 
ai  well  as  to  that  ot  keeping  tho  females  secluded  fVom  their  view.  This  primitivo  race 
appeared,  tc  Caotains  Maclcod  and  Hall,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  und 
witiiout  any  ai  i.'  offensive  or  defensive ;  but  tlie  scrutmising  obaervation  of  Captain  Becchey 
discovered  that  iu  ^cither  respect  were  they  so  remarkably  distinguished  fVoni  tho  rest  of 
mankind.  The  artiil'^ry  and  muskets  of  tho  English,  however,  were  to  them  quite  a  new 
and  an  astonishiag  sig'^t;  but  tlie  employment  of  the  latter  against  animals  caused  them 
luch  pain,  that  it  was  soon  discontinued.  Tho  people  of  Loo-Cooo  are  a  diminutive  race, 
averaging  only  five  feet  two  inches  high ;  but  stout  aitd  well  built;  their  faces  rather  agree- 
able than  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except  the  poultry,  is  small,  but 
otherwise  of  excellent  quality.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend  about  800  mile* 
in  a  direction  nearly  fW>m  south-west  to  north-east.  Captain  Broughtnn,  who  landed  on  somo 
of  tho  islands  at  the  eastern  extremity,  found  there  the  <iame  mild  and  courteous  people  with 
those  of  the  great  island. 

The  islanu  of  Formosa,  called  by  the  natives  Tr.i-ouan,  has' been  chiefly  celebrated  by  the 
impudent  fiction  of  Psalmanazar.  The  western  part,  to  which  alone  the  application  of  For- 
mosa, or  fair,  i:  applicable,  is  in  possession  of  tho  Chinese,  and  may  rank  with  their  best 
provinces.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  descending 
from  tho  higher  parts  of  tho  island.  Settlements  were  formed  hero  first  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  then  by  the  Dutch ;  but  both  are  now  expelled.  The  eastern  part,  rugged  and  moun> 
tainous,  is  occupied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have 
scarcely  any  clothes  or  fbmiture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sea 
iilanders. 

Hainan  is  a  large  island,  100  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  ftom  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  Though  in  view  ot 
vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  is  little  known  or  visited.  Tho  interior  is  mountainous ;  but  a 
l^at  part  of  the  island  is  moist  and  unhealthy ;  and,  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abun- 
dant, the  people  seem  little  improved.  They  are  ugly,  of  small  stature,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  wear  scarcely  any  clothes.  When  Krusenstem  visited  them,  in  1805,  they 
were  found  subject  to  the  pirates  of  tho  Ladroncs.  That  group  of  isles,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  larger  one  of  the  same  name  in  tho  South  Sea,  extends  close  along  the 
coast  0.  China  from  Hainan  to  Canton.  Their  aspect  is  rocky,  bleak,  and  rugged,  like  fhig- 
ments  torn  from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and  their  sides  are  dashed  wiUi 
the  continual  spray  of  the  waves.  Although  a  very  small  European  force  would  be  sufficient 
to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates  that  harbour  there,  they  have  continued  to  defy  tho  whole 
maritime  force  of  the  celestial  empire. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  g^'oup  of  the  Tchusan  islands, 
of  which,  in  a  sail  of  sixty  miles,  300  have  been  discovered.  They  are  small,  not  rugged 
like  tlic  Jjadrones,  but  verdant,  cultivated,  and  rising  fVom  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape.  One 
of  tliem,  called  Pootoo,  is  described  ns  a  perfect  paradise,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a  body 
of  30OO  monks,  who  have  400  temples,  with  houses  and  gardens  attached  to  them.  This 
establishment  is  richly  endowed,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  There  are  many 
fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channels  between  them  are  crowded  with  almost  innu- 
memblo  vessels,  carrying  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite 
coast  The  great  Tchusan  island  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth. 
It  is  highly  cultivated.  Tinghai,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Venice  on  a 
small  scale,  and  presents  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

The  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Corea  may  also,  with  propriety,  be 
appended  to  the  account  of  China.  It  is  separated  from  Japan  by  the  Straits  of  Cforea,  and 
by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles  long  by  150  broad,  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and,  though  some  perts  are  sterile  and  rugged, 
it  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A  great  part  of  what 
war  once  supposed  to  be  main  land  was  found  by  the  expedition  of  Captains  Hall  and  Max- 
well to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of  tmall  iclands,  extending  along  the 
western  coast.  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign  who  pays  homage  and  a  small  tribute  to  China, 
but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely  independent  The  people  are  very  little  known,  but 
appear  to  be  tall,  handsome,  and  brave.  The  British  expedition,  as  it  sailed  along,  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but  the  same  jealous  anxiety  to  debar  strangers  from  ».ny 
access  into  the  interior  was  conspicuous,  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The  arts  and  letters  cf 
China  have  been  to  a  great  extent  imported,  and  Corea  has  the  same  written  language, 
though  its  spoken  one  is  entirely  different  Men  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations^ 
and  hold  the  same  conspicuous  place  as  in  that  country.  Quelpaert,  off  the  southern  coast, 
is  distinguished  by  its  Icfly  mountain,  beautifully  ccrared  with  cmtivaucm.  The  capital  ia 
Kingkitao.  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country. . . 
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Bwrr.  l.—Oeneral  OuUine  and  Aipeet 
Tmavr,  or,  m  M.  Klaproth  haa  recently  called  it,  Tubct,  forma  a  mountain  region  of  i 
very  peculiar  charactor.  Wo  have  al road y  traced  tho  mighty  mountain  ridge  of  Himalayah, 
TorminK  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  Ilindoatan.  ParolUil  tn  thin,  at  a  varying  diitanc^ 
extendi  another,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  an  lofty,  which  tho  Chinodo  called  tho  Kuonlun, 
and  at  ita  wcHtorn  extremity,  Kaoung-ling,  or  the  Blue  Mountain*.  Tov  ur-)«  the  oait,  it 
penotratofl  with  ita  Rnowy  poaka  tho  Chincao  province  of  Mhonaec,  bi<inr  there,  too,  con< 
nectod  with  a  mighty  circuit  of  mountaina  that  aurround  tho  lake  of  Kokonor,  and,  u 
Humboldt  conroivos,  give  riao  to  tho  Yellow  River.  At  thia  eaatern  portion  of  tho  ranve, 
the  interval  which  Rcpnratca  it  tVnin  the  Himalayah  ia  of  connidcrahle  brcadtli,  and  includea 
■omo  fVuittuI  and  highly  cultivated  plains.  Ah  the  two  chains  oriM'.ecd  weatward,  tho  apace 
between  them  is  gradually  narrowed,  till,  at  their  extremity,  tney  meet  and  form  one  max 
with  tho  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Indian  Caucoaua,  which  extends  tnence  weatward  through  Inde- 
pendent  Persia.  M.  Humboldt  even  views  the  two  boundary  chains  of  Thibet  somewhat 
u  dibris  laiUanf,  shattered  branches  from  tho  Caucasus.  Tho  Hindoos,  who  see  them  in 
tlieir  closeHt  approach  to  each  otiier,  consider  both  as  the  Himalayah,  and  Thibet  as  only  i 

Ereat  and  long  valley  enclosed  within  tliia  astonishing  chain.  Hi^h  detached  branches  ftom 
)th  of  tho  great  boundaries  penetrate  and  encroach  upon  the  territory ;  yet,  wherever  the 
breadth  is  at  all  considerable,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  vast  table-plain,  the 
moat  elevated,  perhaps,  on  the  globe,  which  yields  only  scanty  crops  of  grain,  but  is  pastur- 
ed with  numerous  flocks  of  animals  peculiar  to  thia  elevated  region.  Thibet  presents  a 
region  every  way  distinct  in  aspect  and  character  fVom  Hindoatan,  whence  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  sultry  plains,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  magnificent 
cities,  appear  only  rude  plains,  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  and  diversified  by  rocky  heights, 
under  whose  shelter  a  few  rough-built  villages  find  protection  fh)m  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
mow-clod  mountains. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the  source  of 
many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  Tho  Indus  and  tho  Sanpoo,  rising  near  to  each  other, 
fh)m  tliat  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  gives  rise,  on  tho  other  side,  to  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  traverse  thia  high  plain  in  contrary  directions.  The  Indus,  after  draining  the 
waters  which  descend  into  it  from  the  western  part  of  both  ridges,  bursts  its  mountain 
barrier,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  flows  southward  into  the  ocean.  The  course  of  the 
Banpoo  has  not  been  traced  bcvond  the  vicinity  of  Lasbu  ;  and  the  theory  which  identified 
it  with  the  Brahmapoutra  has  become,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful.  There  seems,  however, 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  ^eat  rivers  which  water  the  empire  of  China 
and  tho  kim^oms  between  it  and  India,  derive  their  sources  firom  the  mountains  of  Thibet 
The  Sutledge,  tho  largest  tributary  of  the  Indus,  also  takes  its  rise  upon  their  border. 

Thibet  contains  the  lakes  of  Manasarowara  and  Rawan  Hrad,  picturesque  and  strikinv 
objects,  encircled  by  some  of  the  loftiest  6now-cover<>d  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  and  which 
are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  veneration ;  yet  thev  are  by  no  means  of  great  extent 
The  lake  Tchemarorel,  farfirier  to  the  west,  is  similarly  described  by  M.  Gerard.  The 
Chinese  maps  delineate  in  the  north-eastern  part  the  lake  of  Terkiri,  seventy  miles  long, 
and  several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  known. 
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Gold  is  found  m  grains  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  also  disseminated  and  in  masses  in 
qoartz  rock  and  other  rocks.     Silver  ores  are  not  mentioned  by  travellers,  but  some  varieties 
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of  gfalena  contain  that  metal.  Mines  of  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  any  extent, 
ores  of  iron  and  copper  occur  in  different  quarters,  and  the  Thibetiona  are  said  to  work  rich 
mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar.  Rock  salt  is  reported  to  be  common ;  but  the 
.-noat  interesting  ndine  mineral  met  with  in  Thibet  is  that  named  tincal,  or  borax.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  lake  from  wKich  borax  and  common  salt  are  obtained  is  flfleen 
dayt*  journey  north  from  Teslioo  Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  rising  fh)m  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself. 
The  borax  is  found  crystallised  in  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  lar^e  masses,  which  are  then 
broken,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  exposed  to  dry.  This  mineral,  though  collects 
ed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  has  no  appearance  of  diminishing,  and  most  probably 
is  continually  formed  anew.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  mucs  in  circumference. 
For  a  port  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Tliibet,  as  in  Europe,  borax  is  employed  for 
soldering,  and  as  a  flux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  ar- '  silver,    j  r  ^    '^«    ^ 


SvBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head  at  page  337. 

Sdbsect.  3. — Zoology. 


■".<r 


The  2^1ogy  of  Thibet  and  of  Tartary  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  with  the  scanty  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  their  productions.  We  shall  therefore 
enumerate  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds  that  have  yet  been  found  on  tlM  elevated  deserti 
of  Central  Asia. 


OmyMhta  Ufunit.    H*i^t>U«l  Lemliif, 
VllpH  CoMC    Cdtmc  Tox. 
Vulnai  Kanku.    Tutiriin  Fei. 
PutaMia  ilciai.    Alpine  IHilMtL 
ttaam.   Sibtnu  i 


Diput  minutiiH.    Utile  thort-Uiled  Jcrtitw. 
Oertiillui  Tantaricimiv    The  Timajiik. 
Gertiillui  mcrUioiulis.    Torrid  Tuiuu-iik. 
Le|)Ut  Tnlai.    Mon^lian  Har*. 
Ltcomyi  Oiotoma.   Gnjr  Pict. 


Rquiu  Hemloirai.    Monfollu  I 
MuKhia  nHJichiteui.    ThUietaD  Mink 
Cervitt  r>vgus  ?    Terturbn  Rue. 
Ch'ii  Amnion.    Atlalle  Sheep, 
Boi  poeptygu.    Yu  BIkd, 


^     I 


DipwJaodaL    Sibei 
SIpwbrKiirvna.    Shott-taUed  Jeilm. 

Several  of  the  above  quadrupeds  claim  a  more  particular  notice;  as  the  Mongolian  Horse, 
the  pica  Hare,  the  Musk  Deer,  and  the  Tartarian  Roe. 

l%e  Mongolian  Horse  (Equus  Hemionus  Pall.)  inhabits,  in  troops,  the  great  central 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse,  but  is  distinguished  by  having 
hairs  only  at  t  e  end  of  the  tail :  along  the  back  is  a  black  line :  the  ears  in  size  ai  3  ratiier 
larger  than  intermediate  between  those  of  the  horse  and  mule :  the  tail  is  black,  near  two 
feet  long,  and  much  like  that  of  a  cow.  This  was  probably  the  wild  mule  of  the  ancients. 
All  the  proportions  of  this  singular  animal  exhibit  much  lightness  and  elegance.  It  runs, 
almost  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  liglitning,  carrying  its  head  erect,  and  snuffing  up  the 
wind :  its  air  ia  wild  and  fiery,  and  the  fleetest  courser  that  ever  scoured  the  desert  would 
in  vain  attempt  to  overtake  it.  When  unmolested,  its  character  is  peaceable  and  social. 
Their  troops  are  from  20  to  100  in  number,  each  headed  by  a  chief,  who  acts  as  guide  and 
sentinel.  It  is  said  to  leap  tliree  times  in  a  circle  round  the  object  which  inspires  fear.  If 
the  chief  is  slain,  which,  fbom  his  temerity  in  approaching  very  near  the  hunters,  will  some- 
times happen,  the  troop  disperse.  The  Mongols,  the  Tungooses,  and  other  Tartar  nations 
bordering  the  Great  Desert,  hunt  these  animals  for  their  flesh,  which  they  highly  esteem; 
but  it  appears  they  have  never  succeeded  in  taming  it 

The  Gray  Pica  Hare  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long.  It  is  common  in  the  Tartarian 
deserts,  and  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  These  little  animals  dig  very  deep  burrows  with  two  or 
three  entrances,  furnished  at  th^  bottom  with  a  thick  and  sofl  bed  of  leaves :  they  wander 
atwut  during  night,  for  they  are  exceedingly  timid,  and  have  many  enemies.  In  spring  they 
begin  to  cut  and  lay  in  their  winter  provision  of  tender  herbage,  &.c,,  which  they  pile  in 
numerous  small  heaps,  like  haycocks,  about  the  entrance  of  their  dwelling,  previously  filling 
that  as  full  as  it  will  hold.  To  tlie  external  store  of  provisions  they  probably  gain  access 
during  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  by  undermining  it  from  their  subterraneous  retreat 
The  Musk  Deer  of  Thibet  (^jig.  668,)  yields  the  valuable  drug  so  called.    The  animal 

itself  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  roebuck.  The  flesh  is 
esteemed,  although  strongly  impregnated  with  this  scent 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  the  bag  is  cut  away,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  purse.  So  powerfully  docs  every 
part  retain  this  perfume,  that  even  the  blood  and  liver  are 
I  ^m^^  YZAh^  frequently  mixed  up  with  the  genuine  musk  by  the  crafty 
'  Asiatics. 

The  Tartarian  Roe  is  larger  than  our  roebuck.    It  is 

marked  with  a  large  disk  of  white  on  the  buttocks,  and 

I.  MiukDeer,  IS  remarkable  for  having  no  tail:  it  inhabits  the  lofliest 

regions,  oniy  descending  to  the  plains  in  winter:  the 
boms  are  much  branched,  and  of  great  expanse. 

Among  the  very  few  Birds  yet  brought  from  these  unexplored  regions,  we  may  notice  two 
large  Pheasants,  whose  singularity  and  splendour  arc  almost  unri^led. 
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I  the  Mongolian  Hone, 


Ilornoil  PheoMnt. 


The  Horned  Pheasant  (P.  comutua),  (Jig.  660.)  in  size  and  general  appearance  is  be- 

tween  the  fowl  and  the  turkey :  the  top  of  the  head  in 
red,  and  over  each  eye  is  a  fleshy  blue  substance,  like 
a  horn,  and  bent  backwards :  the  throat  has  a  Inright 
blue  naked  flap,  marked  with  orange  spots :  the  breast 
and  back  are  red :  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  chest- 
nut brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  spots  surrounded 
with  black. 

The  magnificent  Impeyan  Pheasant  (Lophophorus 
refiilgens  T.)  is  larger  than  a  fowl.    It  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  Bird  of  Gold :  its  whole  plumage  is  metal 
lie,  reflecting  every  colour  and  lustre  that  can  be  con- 
ceived: the  crown  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
several  feathers  shaped  like  a  lance  or  arrow,  and  those 
of  the  neck  are  all  pointed.    It  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  India,  but 
is  very  rare. 
The  domestic  animals,  among  tribes  having  no  fixed  habitation,  are  naturally  few.    The 

Tartar  Horses  appear  to  be  small  and  ill  made,  yet  docile, 
and  more  fitted  than  any  others  to  undergo  long  and  violent 
journeys  without  food.  The  most  vigorous  are  alone  pre- 
served ;  the  others  are  killed  and  eaten,  to  prevent  them 
fVom  consuming  provender  wanted  for  the  rest.  The  fkt- 
rumped  Sheep  (jig.  670.)  is  a  breed  reared  in  southern 
Tartory :  the  horns  are  small,  or  wanting ;  the  ears  long 
and  pendulous,  and  the  tail  very  short  and  thin.  There  ii 
another  breed,  having  very  broad  tails,  with  four,  five,  and 
sometimes  six'  horns ;  the  wool  of  the  first  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  latter  very  coarse.  The  Thibet  Goats  are  well 
known  to  furnish  materials  for  those  delicate  shawls  which 
bear  this  name :  the  hair  is  very  fine  and  long,  particularly 


Fat-rumped  She«p. 


on  the  back,  and  the  ears  small  and  pendent 


I  we  may  notice  two 


Sect.  III. — Historical  and  Political  Oeography. 

One  section  may  comprehend  the  very  little  that  can  be  said  on  these  subjects.  Although 
Thibet  be  placed  amidst  nations  of  ancient  origin,  its  history  is  almost  a  complete  blank. 
By  the  Arabian  geojjraphers  it  is  barely  named ;  but,  under  the  name  of  Tebeth,  Marco 
Polo  gives  a  series  of  relations  which,  with  a  certain  tincture  of  fable,  suggest  a  country 
not  materially  differing  from  that  which  is  now  to  be  described.  The  ecclesiastical  charac. 
ter  of  its  government,  and  its  subjection  to  a  sovereign  priest,  appear  to  have  favoured  a 
report,  that  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  Asia  a  Christian  monarch,  to  whom  the  early  dis^ 
coverers  gave  the  appellation  of  Prester  John.  His  sacred  character,  joined  to  the  strength 
of  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  kingdom,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Thibetians  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  barbarous  trills  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tradition,  however, 
represents  ti  ir  shrines  to  have  been  at  different  times  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  The 
most  serious  invasion  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  aggressive  and 
encroaching  power  of  Nepal.  Tempted  by  reports  of  the  wealth  of  its  temples,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Pootala,  the  king  of  that  country  marched  an  army  into  Thibet,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  war,  compelled  the  Laiua  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  ample  tribute. 
The  emperor  of  China,  professing  to  revere  that  sovereign  priest  as  his  spiritual  head,  deter- 
mined to  interpose  on  his  behalf.  In  1791.  a  Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  arrived  at  Thibet, 
and,  notwithatanding  a  very  vigorous  reiistance,  drove  the  Nepalese  troops  beyond  the 
mountains,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  Chinese  might  even  descry  the  British  possessions 
on  the  plains  below.  The  Thibetians  now  experienced  the  too  frequent  lot  of  a  weak  state 
which  seeks  the  aid  of  a  stronger.  The  religious  attachment  of  the  emperor  to  the  Lama 
did  not  prevent  him,  when  he  found  the  country  in  his  hands,  from  assuming  civil  sway  over 
it,  and  limiting  his  ally  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  country  is  now,  therefore,  a 
provmce  of  China,  which  has  thus  become  almost  conterminous  with  the  British  Indian  em- 
pire. The  sway,  however,  according  to  the  usual  Chinese  maxims,  is  mild,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  original  plan  of  internal  administration.  The  Chinese  hrve  only  estab- 
lished, along  all  the  Thibetian  fi-ontier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  which  renders  it 
so  difficult  to  gain  information  respecting  ony  country  included  within  their  territories. 

The  government  of  Thibet,  so  fiir  as  it  is  unaffected  by  foreign  interference,  is  altogether 
priestly.  The  lama,  or  high  priest,  is  the  sovereign,  wtiile  the  successive  ranks  of  monks 
and  gylongs  compose  the  nobility.  The  laity  are  the  vulgar.  It  is  under  the  head  of  reli- 
gion, therefore,  that  we  inust  comprehend  the  political  anangements  of  this  singulstf 
•onntry. 
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Sect.  IV. — Prodttcthe  Indu$try. 

Thibet,  in  respect  to  agriculture,  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  The  ffenera^ 
character  of  its  soil  is  bleak,  barren,  and  poor :  wheat  and  barlev  can  be  grown  only  in  • 
few  ikvoured  cituationa,  and  often  fail  of  coming  to  maturity.  Even  the  herbage,  the  moat 
valuable  product,  though  it  reaches  a  tolerable  neight  during  the  rainy  season,  fVom  March 
to  September,  suffers  severely  bv  arid  and  cold  wmds,  which  blow  during  the  remaining 
oart  of  the  vear.  when  it  often  aries  up  and  crumbles  into  dust  Yet  these  mountain  pas> 
tures  possess  qualities  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.  Many  species  of  those  especially  belonging  to  Tliibet  are  remarkiible  fbr  their 
beauty  and  value.  Indeed,  this  side  of  the  mountams  is  alike  noted  for  the  profbsion  of 
animals  as  the  other  is  for  that  of  vegetable  life.  Birds,  game,  and  wild  animals  of  variooi 
descriptions,  are  equally  abundant  with  those  trained  for  tne  use  of  man. 

Among  the  numerous  animals  that  enrich  Thibet,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be  the 
yak,  an  animal  of  the  buf&lo  tribe,  but  in  some  particulars  resembling  the  horse.  Though 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  the  yak  is  of  great  value  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens,  and 

fields  also  a  rich  and  nutritious  milk.  Its  tail,  composed  of  a  mass  of  long,  flowing  glossy 
air,  forms,  under  the  name  of  ciiowrie,  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  in  general 
demand  among  the  great  men  of  India,  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a  flap  for  dispersing 
insects.  Another  animal,  equally  characteristic  and  useful,  is  the  goat,  which  yields  the 
fine  wool  used  in  manu^cturing  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  Smaller  than  the  smallest 
English  sheep,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  goat  species.  Tiie  wool  grows  like  down, 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  thick  and  strong  hair.  This  fine  cover- 
ing is  evidently  given  by  nature  aa  a  fence  against  the  cold,  and  soon  degenerates  in  any 
muder  climate.  Sheep,  though  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Thibet,  are  here  of  peculiar  value; 
tiie  mutton  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  workl,  and  tiie  tlcece  extremely  sofl  and  silkjr. 
The  lamb  fleeces,  when  tanned  with  the  hair,  afford  linings  considered  particularly  luxuri< 
ous  in  China,  Tartary,  and  all  the  cold  districts  of  Asia.  Goats  and  sheep  are  used  in  this 
country  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  which  capacity  they  follow  each  other  in  long  trains,  and 
make  their  way  with  surprising  safety  across  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  mountain  passes, 
The  musk  deer,  a  product  of  the  chase,  is  found  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Cliina 
and  Tartary,  but  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  high  districts  of  Eastern  Thibet 

This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bountifully  stocked  by  nature  with  mineral  as 
with  animal  productions.  The  imperfect  skill  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  render  the  coarser  and  more  useful  kinds  of  little 
value,  unless  for  immediate  consumption.  In  this  view,  the  most  estimable  product  is  gold, 
which  is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  sometimes  in  pretty  large  pieces, 
Copper  is  drawn  fi-om  the  mines  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  material  for  the  manufao 
ture  of  idols,  gongs,  and  sacred  instruments.  Near  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  a  mine  of  load, 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of  cinnabar  rich  in  mercury, 
which  the  natives  have  not  the  skill  to  extract.  A  most  valuable  fossil  substance  is  tlie 
tincal,  said  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofly  mountains  in  the 
north-east,  and  fed  by  mineral  springs  bursting  forth  in  its  own  bed.  The  tincal  is  detached 
in  large  masses,  and,  besides  those  employed  for  fusion  and  other  purposes,  quantities  of  it 
are  taken,  by  way  of  Bengal,  to  England,  where  it  is  refined  into  borax.  Rock  salt  ii 
likewise  plentiful. 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for  immediate  consumption ;  but 
commerce  exists  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  under  some  striking  aspects.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inland,  and  carried  on  through  perils  and  difficulties,  only  equalled  by  those,  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  merchan- 
dise must  bo  conveyed  over  the  tremendous  steeps  and  sno-vs  of  the  Himalayah,  by  tracts 
rudely  formed  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  obstructed  by  falling  rocks  and  showers  of 
stones,  and  where  the  least  false  step  may  hurl  the  travellers  into  instant  destruction. 
Thibet  thus  maintains,  howeverj  a  commerce  of  some  extent,  by  the  export  of  gold,  tincal, 
musk,  shawl-wool,  and  sheepskins ;  while  fVom  Bengal  it  impovta  cloth,  particularly  woollen, 
tobacco,  spices,  and  toys;  from  China,  too,  porcelain,  and  silk.  The  trade  is  much  impeded 
by  the  injudicious  system  of  the  chiefs,  who  mono|K)lisc  the  most  valuable  articles,  particu- 
larly musk  and  wool,  and  by  the  disposition  generally  prevailing  among  th.em,  rather  to 
carry  on  trafilc  themselves,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  in  doing  so. 

Sect.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State, 
Religion  forms  the  essential  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  social,  in  this  moun* 
tain  region  of  Asia.  The  system  which  here  holds  sway  is  that  known  in  Asia  under  the 
title  of  Boodh,  its  founder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head ;  while  in  Cliina  the  sums 
*«rG7ahip  is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  had  its  origin 
in  Hindostaii,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma;  from 
which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others  conceive  it  (• 
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have  been  the  parent  superstition.    It  is  so  far  loss  onliffhtened,  that  its  objeots  of  wonhtp 
ire  mortala  exalted  imto  deities,  instead  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  Author  of  the  universe. 
The  doctriue  of  tmnsmiifration  is  alike  hold  under  both  religions ;  but  in  thnt  of  Duodh,  it 
is  converted  finm  a  speculative  belief  into  a  powerful  engine  of  practical  inllunnco.    As 
loon  08  thu  I^ma  Aica,  tho  priests,  by  sttpuosod  celestial  indications,  discover  an  infant  into 
whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have  transniiffrated.    This  person  is  immediately  exalted  into 
the  character  of  Lama,  and  in  his  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  slate 
are  administered.    In  Thibet  and  the  bordorinff  rejifions  of  Tarlary,  every  ^ont  distrlLt  has 
its  Lama ;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovcreif^na  is  tho  Grand  Lama,  who  resides  at 
LasM ;  next  to  him  is  tho  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo  Lomboo.    The  latter,  at  tho 
period  of  tho  Enelish  embassy,  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  having  but  just,  it  was  sup* 
poaed,  had  transterrod  to  him  tho  spirit  of  his  deceased  predecessor ;  yet  tho  aniiuissadors 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  which  he  acted  his  part  with  surprising  proprietjr.    A» 
the  sovereignty  centres  in  tho  Lama,  so  tho  nobility  is  formed  by  the  moiiKs  called  jcluma 
or  gylongs.     T)  j  monastic  principle  exists  under  the  BcxNlhist  system  in  its  utmost  rigouff 
accompanied  by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celibacy  which  distinguisli  it  in  the 
Catholic  church.     These  habits  being  adopted  by  the  most  cclobrutod  churnctera  both  in 
church  and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is  exclusively  centred  in  thnm,  and  those  of  degradao 
tion  and  vulgarity  i\rc  attached  to  marriage.    The  priests  reside  in  largo  mansions,  much 
^e  handsomest  in  the  country,  and  uniting  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.    The 
monks  in  tlio  villages  bonlering  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirty,  greasy,  good-humoured| 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to  carry  on  a 
food  deal  of  worldly  traffic.    In  the  great  central  establishment,  more  dignity  of  character 
iii  preserved,  and  tho  obligations  im,x>sed  by  their  situation  appear  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
On  tho  whole,  their  deportment  is  roprcscntoil  as  humane  and  obliging ;  on  the  part  of 
Bupcriors  iiimKHinning,  and  respectful  on  that  of  inferiors.     Somehow  or  other,  however,  all 
the  wealth  appears  to  centre  in  them,  and  a  general  poverty  pervades  tho  rest  of  tho  com- 
munity.   The  ceremonies  of  the  Boodhist  religion  boor  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholic,  insomuch  that  many  of  tho  missionaries  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
>r>v  distinction.     This  has  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixture  with  tho  votaries  of  tho 
.*      -,i;  n  heresy,  which  was  spread  through  tho  East.     A  favourite  part  of  tho  service  con- 
,'     .     ,!usic,  less  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  tho  employment  of  every  meHiis  of 
-      '  ^»  great  a  noise  as  possible.    Not  only  ore  all  tho  voices  of  the  congregation  put 
forth,  and  trained  by  practice  to  an  almost  stentorian  pitch,  but  drums,  trumpets,  cymbals, 
hautboys,  and  other  instruments  of  the  most  sonorous  description,  ef  tlireo  or  four  times  tlie 
usual  size,  swell  the  chorus.     One  of  tho  favourite  cxerciseH  of  devotion  consists  in  pro- 
ducing by  the  liand  tho  revolution  of  a  pninted  wheel  with  gilded  letters,  on  which  the  gaze 
of  the  worshipper  is  fixed.     Notwithstanding  tho  difTorcnco  between  the  religions  of  thia 
country  and  Iliiidostan,  many  of  tho  temples  of  Tliibct  aro  crowded  with  Ilindoo  idols; 
and  tlic  seats  of  Indian  pilgrimage,  particularly  Benares,  .Tuggernaut,  ond  Ragur,  are  de- 
voutly visited  by  votaries  from  tlie  dominions  of  the  Grand  Lama.     On  their  part,  tlio  Hin- 
doos pay  a  deep  religious  veneration  to  tho  lofly  snowy  peaks  and  tho  lonoly  mountain  lakes 
of  this  elevated  neighbourhood.    Among  the  former,  Cliumularce,  on  the  Boutan  frontier, 
and  among  tho  latter  Manasarowara,  hold  the  prc-cminenco. 
Of  the  learning  of  Thibet  scarcely  the  least  notice  has  reached  us;  and  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  8  good  deal.    The  Tliibctians  possess  the  art 
of  printing,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  Chinese ;  since 
it  is  executed,  like  theirs,  on  fixed  wooden  blocks  instead 
of  movable  types.    The  language  has  a  large  infusion  of 
Sanscrit,  and  is  admitted  by  thu  Chinese  to  be  superior  to 
theirs   in  sound,  though   its  characters  have   not  equal 
beauty.     It  is  v/ritten,  conformably  with  the  practice  in 
Europe,  but  contrary  to  that  of  tho  East,  from  lell  to  right 
Turner  found  tho  mausoleum  of  the  Lama  (Jier.  671.) 
filled  with  high  piles  of  sacred  books.     M.  do  Korns,  n 
Hungarian  physician,  who  has  resided  in  the  country,  und 
acquired   its  language,  discovered  an  cncyclopo>di»,   in 
forty-four  volumes ;  and  a  system  of  Boodhism,  comprising 
also  a  genornl   view  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  m  l(w 
volumes.    In  those  diseovcrcd  among  the  Calmucks,  the 
Russians  complain  of  impenetrable  mystery ;  but,  pcrhn|)8, 
such  specimens  might  not  bo  the  most  favouranlo.    The 
Thihctians  must  have  had  some    skill  in  astronomical 
ouBer vation,  siticu  ilicy  wcro  acquainted  with  the  suteliites 
MaiiKoicum  of  Uw  Uma.  ^f  Jupiter,  and  even  with  tho  ring  of  Saturn. 

In  social  life,  tho  most  characteristic  feature  is  that  unique  species  of  polygamy,  f)ecu- 
.iarly  opposed  to  the  general  Asiatic  ideas,  and  connistin?  in  tho  maniago  of  one  wife  to 
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Mvoral  husbands.    All  the  brothora  cf  a  lamily  have  only  one  spouse  among  them,  tlio 

Sriviloge  of  selecting  whom  rests  with  the  eldoat  It  seems  to  be  said  that  a  surprising 
egree  of  harmony  prevails  in  this  extrrordinary  kind  of  household :  the  females,  who  arp 
active  and  laborious,  enjoy  higher  consideration  than  those  of  India  or  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries. 

The  orainary  buildings  in  Thibet  are  very  rude,  consisting  of  rough  sto- <.  heaped 
together  without  conient,  and  with  Hat  terraced  roofs.  The  on^"  thing  like  ornament  con- 
sists in  a  small  ^-  ..jr,  composed  of  pieces  of  rag  or  white  paper,  employed  as  a  cliann. 
On  the  contrary,  the  religious  edifices,  which  unite  the  triple  character  of  temples,  monas- 
teries, and  palaces,  display  in  many  instances  an  extraordinary  splendour.  That  of  Toslioo 
Lomboo,  witij  its  white  walls,  coloured  wooden  roofs,  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turrets, 
makes  an  appearance  almost  magical ;  and  the  apartmerits  are  fitmished  with  a  regard  botii 
to  elegance  and  comfort  That  of  Pootala,  at  I^sso,  is  said,  by  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  367  feel 
high,  to  contain  10,000  apartments  tilled  with  imag'js  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof 
richly  gilded.  There,  as  at  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  ^taie  rpartments  are  at  the  top  of  the 
edifice,  seven  stories  high.  The  villages  •ind  monasteries  are  generally  situated  about  hall 
way  up  the  insulated  rocks  which  diversify  the  table-plain  of  Thibet.  The  rock  above 
shelters  them  from  the  cold  blasts ;  that  below  affords  channels  by  which  the  melted  snow 
may  run  off,  while  in  the  heart  of  it  granaries  and  magazines  are  usually  excavated. 

The  national  dress  of  Thibet,  contrary  to  tJiat  of  India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen 
cloth,  and  prepared  sheepskins  with  the  fkece  turned  inwards,  forming  a  comfortable  pro- 
tection from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  religious  orders  wear  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth 
with  red  sleeves,  a  large  mantle  resembling  a  plaid,  with  a  kilt,  and  a  pair  of  huge  boota 
Silks  from  China,  and  furs  from  Tartary,  are  employed  by  the  higher  classes,  A  fine 
white  silken  scarf  is  an  invariable  present  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  is  enclosed  in  com- 
plimentary letters. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  docs  not  impose  t!ie  same  austere  abstinence  in  respect  to  food,  t? 
which  the  leading  castes  are  subjected  under  the  Hindoo  system.  A  general  renunci"'  ,n 
of  animal  food,  indeed,  would  very  reluctantly  be  observed  in  a  country  which  scarcely 
afibrds  any  other  aliment  The  heads  of  the  church  and  eto.te,  however,  seem  to  value 
themselves  on  great  simplicity  of  diet  and  abstinence  from  strong  liquors.  Tea  is  the 
universal  drink,  not  taken,  as  with  us,  in  a  purely  liquid  tbrm,  but  thickened  with  flour 
salt,  and  butter,  the  leaves  being  retained,  so  as  to  form  a  mess  by  no  means  agreeable  toar 
European  palate. 

The  entirely  religious  character  of  the  people  of  Thibet  is  scarcely  compatible  with  any 
very  varied  amusements;  tiiough  their  religious  exercises,  from  their  splendour,  and  their 
imposing  effect  oi.  the  senses,  may  almost  be  accounted  as  such.  The  game  of  chess  is  well 
understood,  and  frequently  played. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography. 

Our  topographical  knowledge  of  Thibet  is  extremely  imperfect  and»  unless  at  a  fe  de- 
tached points,  cr.n  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  any  existence.  The  missionaries,  i  uiecd, 
found  in  the  Chines(3  archives  a  map  constructed  upon  the  information  of  two  lamas,  who  had 
been  sent  by  that  government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country.  It  contains,  at  best,  mere 
outlines  and  names,  and  is  evidently  fer  from  being  strictly  accurate.  This  defect  partly 
owing  to  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of  their  mission,  particularly  appears  in 
the  delineation  of  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  since  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  are  evi- 
dently confounded ;  the  latter  being  representfH  as  flowing  along  the  tab.e-land  of  Thibet, 
and  penetrating  the  Hiinalayah.  Our  definite  knowledge,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  very 
few  points  which  have  been  visited  by  Euroi'tan  travellers,  and  to  some  recent  extracts, 
made  by  M.  Klaproth  from  works  published  in  China. 

Lassa,  or  Hlassa,  the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal, "  the  Rome  of  centra'  Asia,"  is  situated 
in  the  finest  part  of  Tliibet  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  mountain  ranj^is. 
The  winters  are  scvcrj ;  but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding  occasional  cold  blasts, 
the  climate  is  warr. ;  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  come  to  maturity.  The  rity, 
independent  of  its  nief  ornament  which  is  the  temple  of  Pootala  already  described,  is  repre- 
sented as  handsome  and  opulent  In  the  surrounding  plain  are  twenty-two  other  temples, 
all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival 
Pootala.  The  entire  number  of  priests  and  monks  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government 
is  stated  ot  84,000.  Lassa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from  whorn  all  the 
priests  and  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throu;^liout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  theii 
mvestiture.  He  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of  country  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region ;  but  the  Chinese,  as 
already  observed,  nfler  expelling*the  Nepalese  invaders,  have  establirfied  at  Lassa  a  military 
commander  and  a  civil  goTemor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire.  They  rule  it 
However,  with  a  mild  sway,  leaving  all  tlie  ecclesiastical  institutions  undisturbed,  and  in  fiill 
possession  of  their  ample  endowments ;  and  the  tribute,  conveyed  by  an  annual  embassy  U) 
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Peking,  is  extremely  moderate.  Within  the  dietrict  of  Lossa,  and  to  the  south,  m  the  re* 
uiarkable  lake  of  Palte,  described  as  forming  merely  a  belt  of  about  four  milej  broad,  rounil 
the  large  interior  island  which  it  encloses. 

Teshoo  Jjomboo  is  the  seat  of  a  lama,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is  rendered 

,  tfrestiii^  to  U9  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Bengal  frontier,  from  which  it  is  only  semrateil 

oy  tho  mountain  district  of  Boutan.    Two  successive  embassies,  under  Boyle  and  Tumei, 

have  been  sent  thither,  and  have  made  us  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  place  and  neigh- 

^^  i  (iijiii  r  bourhood.      About   400   mansions 

W2  -      >  combine  to  form  a  large  monastery 

,1  ?<^  ^.  (i'w.;/'  ^^ai^k^ifl&ift.  C%.  672.),  the  walls  of  which  are 

built  of  stone,  the  roofs  of  coloured 
wood,  and  crowned  with  numerous 
gilded  caqopies  und  turrets.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  usual  system,  it  is 
built  under  the  shade  of  a  high 
rock  with  a  scutliern  exposure,  and 
looks  down  upon  the  great  river 
Sanpoo,  whose  course  is  here  di- 
versified by  numerous  islands, 
Palace  of  TcihooLomboo.  through  whicli  it  flows  in   deep 

and  narrow  channels.  The  number 
of  monks  and  gylongs,  the  solo  inhabitants  of  this  monastic  capital,  amounted  in  1783  to 
370O.  Between  it  and  the  Boutan  frontier  is  the  district  of  Jhansu  Joung,  surrounding  a 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  a  considerable  manuliictory  of  that  thick  si^ 
woollen  cloth  which  is  generally  worn  in  Thibet. 

Mr.  Mooicroft  penetrated  .it  a  more  westerly  point  into  the  region  beyond  the  mountains, 
called  there  the  Vndes,  or  plains.  He  went  with  the  double  object  of  opening  a  trade  iu 
shawl  wool,  and  of  viewing  the  celebrited  lake  of  Manasarowara,  and  the  rivers,  if  any, 
which  flowed  out  of  it.  The  only  entrance  from  India  is  by  a  narrow  and  most  periloiia 
path,  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  these  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Kimalayah,  which  gi\  e 
rise  to  the  Ganges.  Niti  a  village  of  about  sixteen  poor  houses,  forms  the  frontier  point . 
beyond  which,  on  the  Thibet  sidn,  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  whose  extreme  elevation  is 
indicated  by  its  effects  on  the  human  body, — oppressed  respiration,  and  a  giddiness  threaten- 
ing apoplexy ;  the  blood,  at  the  same  time,  bursting  from  the  lips,  and  all  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  air  becoming  red  and  sore.  Here  all  the  tops  of  the  inouiitains  are  covered  during  the 
night  with  snow,  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  thus  fills  the  beds  of  numberless 
tonents.  The  first  village  reached  in  the  Undes  is  Daba,  perched  on  a  number  of  irregular 
eminences,  and  sheltered  by  a  hill  nf  great  height  Tho  administration  seemed  in  this  region 
divided  between  the  Lama  and  the  Deba  or  civil  governor ;  but  the  Chinese  commands  were 
of  paramount  authority. 

About  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Paba  lies  Gertope  or  Gortope,  the  chief  market  for 
the  shawl  wool.  This  place  it'  rather  a  camp  than  a  town,  consisting  merely  of  clusters 
of  black  tents  made  of  blankets  fastensd  to  stakes  by  ropes  of  hair,  and  adorned  at  the 
tops  with  flogs  formed  with  shreds  of  coloured  silk  and  clotli.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  plain,  covered  with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  ypks;  not  fewer,  it  is  supposed, 
than  40,000. 

About  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gortope  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan  Hrad  and  Manasa- 
rowara. The  latter,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bears  a  much  greater  name,  and  is  an 
object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  few,  who  can  overcome 
the  tremendous  obstacles  encountered  in  the  way,  consider  all  their  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an 
entrance  into  paradise  as  secured.  Tho  lake  Manasorowara  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  fifteen 
miles  long  and  eleven  brond,  surrounded  by  clifSj  of  prodigious  height,  haunted  by  vast  num- 
bers of  aquatic  eagles  and  a  species  of  gray  wild  geese.  It  is  studded  with  numerous 
con\  '^nts,  above  which  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Himalayah  rear  their  snowy  pinnacles. 
It  has  been  generally  reported  that  some  great  river,  supposed  once  to  be  the  Ganges,  and 
afterwards  the  Indus,  had  its  source  in  this  lake ;  and  even  that  the  Sanpoo  issued  firom  it 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  but  Mr.  Moorcroft  could  not  discern  tho  least  trace  of  any  outlet 
He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness  from  making  the  complete  circuit  in  per"-  n.  The 
Rawan  Hrad  was  described  to  bo  four  times  as  large  as  the  Manasarowara,  and  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  Sutledge;  though  this,  too,  seems  not  fully  ascertained.  Between 
these  lakes  and  Daba,  the  country  is  filled  with  hot  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous matter.  Those  at  Tirtapuri  throw  up  the  water,  which  is  intensely  hot,  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches. 

It  appears  that,  though  not  from  tho  lake  Manasarowara,  yet  from  some  of  the  mountains 

01  its  vicinity,  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  passing  Gortope,  rolls 

to  the  north-west,  for  more  than  300  miles,  till  it  parses  Leh  or  Ladauk.    This  province, 

flie  most  westerly  of  those  which  have  been  included  in  Thibet,  appears  to  be  rude  and 
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decidedly  Tartar.  The  Lodaukis  have  held  themselvea  independent  of  China,  ind  were 
accustouicd  to  lay  waste  the  Undes  by  frequent  inroads,  till  the  Chinese  government  adopted 
the  expedient  of  assigning  t)mt  territory  in  jaghiro  to  the  Clrand  Lama,  who  is  held  in  sudi 
reverence  by  the  Tartar  tribes,  that  they  have  been  induciMl  to  desist  from  their  ravagei. 
They  have  stipulutcd,  however  "Hat  the  shawl  wool  sent  from  the  Undes  to  iU  market  in 
Cashmere  shall  bo  conveyed  e.\  ..iively  by  the  route  of  Ladauk.  The  town  of  that  nam* 
is  the  sunt  of  a  considerable  trade,  being  tlie  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans  which  comi* 
along  botii  nides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  Hindoetan,  and  Cabul.  It  is  stated 
by  Iluuiboldt  to  bear  the  name  ol  Tubet,  and,  perhaps,  has  communicated  that  appellation  to 
the  wliole  region.  To  the  north  ascend  the  snowy  steeps  of  the  Mooz  Togh,  or  Mouztagh, 
whence  descends  a  rapid  stream  called  the  Shayook,  which  joins  the  Indus  at  Ladauk. 
About  100  miles  to  the  west,  at  Draus,  that  river  is  joined  by  another  tributary  from  the 
■outh-eost,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  u  the  main  stream. 


I,'  ... 


CHAPTER  X. 

TARTAHY. 


Tartart  is  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  that  immense  region  extending  almost  entirely 
•cross  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  tlie  Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  the  second  of  the  three  great  belts 
into  wliich  that  continent  is  portioned  out.  Altliough  the  name  of  Tartary  be  only  partially 
recognised  within  these  limits,  and  though,  in  so  vast  a  region,  much  diversity  of  every  kind 
must  necessarily  exist,  tlie  general  similarity  is  striking.'"  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered, 
and  even  pervaided,  by  chains  of  mountains ;  and  large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed 
societies,  here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also  sandy  deserts  of  considerable  extent 
Still  the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  plains  almost  boundless,  covered  with  herbaee 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 
moving  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fro  over  its  surface. 

■';.<*  '    •  ■    Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  surface  of  Tartary  consists  of  bold  and  strikingly  contrasted  features  on  an  immense 
scale :  m  the  west,  long  an  i  lolly  chains  of  mountains  supporting  very  elevated  table-lands; 
in  the  east,  a  plain  of  astonishing  extent  The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutors have  thrown  great  light  on  the  configuration  of  this  vast  region,  which  was  before 
mvolved  in  much  obscurity. 

Three  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  from  east  bi  west,  traverse  the  wide  expanse 
of  Eastern  Tartary.  Two  of  these  are  limitary ;  one,  the  Kouenloun,  or  Kuenlun,  already 
described,  which  separates  it  from  Thibet;  the  other  the  Altai,  dividing  it  from  the  bleak 
regions  of  Siberia.  This  last  remarkable  chain  extending  eastward  under  the  titles  of  the 
Sayanskoi  and  Yablonoy  mountains,  is  prolonged  almost  from  the  sources  of  the  Irtysch  and 
the  Obi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  intermediate  chain,  which  is  wholly  Tartar,  and  divides 
the  country  into  two  great  table-plains,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Thianchan,  or  the  Ce- 
lestial mountains.  This  range,  hitherto  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  Altai,  appears  to 
reach  its  highest  pinnacle  to  the  north  of  Turfan  and  the  lake  of  Lop,  where  three  peaks 
covered  with  perpetual  tnow  are  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  mountain  (Bokh- 
daoola),  or  of  "the  mountain  of  the  queen."  Hence  Pallas,  who  erroneously  views  this 
chain  as  part  of  the  Alt.ii,  has  given  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Bogdo.  The  Turks  have 
attached  the  appellation  of  IMouztagh,  or  Snowy  mountain,  to  iU  western  portion,  where  it 
stretches  beyond  the  general  range,  and  shoots  a  branch  towards  Khojend,  separating  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  from  those  of  the  Jaxartes.  Here  the  lofty  peak  termed  the  Throne 
of  Soliman,  and  several  others,  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Considerable  moun- 
tains also  occur  north  of  the  Jaxartes ;  but  all  tliese  gradually  sink  into  the  vast  low  level 
of  western  Tartary.  Eastward,  near  the  frontier  of  China,  this  elevated  range  declines, 
partly  into  the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  partly  into  a  loA'er  range  separating  that  empire  from 
the  country  of  the  Mandshur  Tartars.  The  boundary  in  that  direction  is  formed  by  the 
transverse  chain  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peking,  which  runs  from 
south  to  north,  and  probably  connects  it  with  the  branches  from  the  Altail.  At  the  weEtom 
extremity,  the  plain  enclosed  between  the  Thianchan  and  Siberia,  is  believed  to  be  entirely 

*  [Much  conniBion  exifts  In  prni^rBphicsl  work*  on  acrniintorthe  Improper  extension  of  the  term  Tartar,  (mom 
tonectly,  Tatar,)  to  several  entirely  distinct  fhmlliea  of  nRtions,  anil  even  the  Rcciirat  Burnes  confmrnili  the 
^rkiih  Uzbek!  with  the  Tartar  Iribea.  According  to  Klaprnlli,  whose  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languauM 
render*  ttiin  an  authority  on  this  point,  the  term  Tartar  is  applicalile  only  to  the  MonRolsjl^almuckp,  Kalkii, 
Elutha,  Bad  Burata,  who  have  «■  !'tt!e  !n  somsno.-.  with  l»i-  i=ai.iern  MniiuBuurs  as  with  the  I'urkiah  nnlioas  or 
the  weal.  The  KirKhiaca,  Kuzznuks  nrCossacs,  the  Uzbeks  who  are  the  ruling  people  of  Kokan,  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  and  Koondooz,  the  Turkoinana,  who/oam  over  the  reirionasnutli-neatoftheOxus,  and  the  various  peopM 
*Witbia  the  Ruasian  limila  generally  called  Tartart,  are  of  Turkish  origin.— Am.  Ed.] 
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open,  and  connected  with  that  of  Independent  Tartary.  It  is  cjtherwise  with  the  plateau 
louth  of  the  Thianchan,  and  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  Kuenlun.  The  extremities  of 
these  two  boundary  chains  are  connected  by  a  transverse  one  called  the  Beloor  or  Bolor,  of 
a  peculiarly  lofly  and  rugged  character,  and  affording  only  two  narrovt  and  difficult  passes, 
by  which  caravans  can  penetrate  into  Eastern  Tartary.  This  remote  corner  of  Asia  is  dis- 
tinguished by  valuable  mines  of  ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 

These  three  mighty  chains  enclose  two  great  table-lands,  of  which  the  Thianchan  forma 
the  central  and  common  boundary,  vhchce  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenlun,  and  the 
northern  to  the  Altai.  The  former,  commonly  called  Little  icharia,  is  very  imperfectly 
explored,  not  having  been  traversed  for  several  ages  by  an  'uropean;  but  it  is  known  to 
contain  several  states  that  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of  culture  and  civilisation. 
An  impression  has  prevailed,  as  if  this  were  the  most  elevated  plain  on  the  globe ;  but  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  a  country  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  where  cotton,  the  vine,  and 
the  silkworm  come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  excjed  in  elevation  the  plateaux  of  the  My- 
iore,  Spain,  and  Bavaria.  The  northern  table-land,  called  commonly  Mongolia,  is,  probably, 
nearly  similar  in  elevation ;  but,  being  in  a  more  northerly  situation,  its  climate  is  much 
more  bleak  and  ungenial :  it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pasturage,  and  includes  large  ex- 
panses of  sandy  and  saline  desert.  The  country  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  occupied  by 
the  Mandahur  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more  imperfectly  known,  but  appears  to 
consist,  likewise,  of  an  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing  still  more  decidedly 
a  rude  and  pastoral  character. 

Western  or  Independent  Tartary  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different ;  and,  as  the  one  is 
supposed  to  rise  higher,  this  is  believed  to  sink  lower  than  any  tract  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  A  few  branches,  indeed,  from  the  lofty  mountains,  wliicli  give  rise  to  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  peaetrate  its  border ;  but  in  extending  westward  to  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian, 
the  surftice  declines  lower  and  lower,  till  a  great  extent  of  it  is  believed  to  be  200  or  300 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  consists  generally  of  a  vast  and  monotonous  level, 
which  by  the  scarcity  of  water  is  rendered  in  many  places  almost  a  desert ;  and  the  fine 
countries  fertilised  by  irrigr^ion  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  bettor  than  large  oases  amid 
a  greater  surroimding  wnsto. 

A  considerable  number  of  rivers  descending  from  these  high  mountain  ranges  traverse  t'lfl 
great  upland  plain  of  Tartary ;  but,  unable,  across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  he 
surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large  intv^rior  salt  lakes,  whose  magnitude  enti  .les 
them  to  the  appellation  of  seas.  Tho  Caspian,  indeed,  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the  g'-ibe, 
is  fed,  not  from  Tartary,  but  by  the  Volga  and  tho  torrents  of  the  Caucasus.  The  A'  al  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  two  great  characterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amoo' ,  and 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Jcloor 
Tagh,  ond  flowing  westward  through  the  long  tracts  of  Independent  Tartary,  fall  \ito  the 
Aral.  Tho  Oxus  seems  to  hold  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  the  Jaxartes  nf  .tore  than 
half  that  length.  Along  and  between  these  streams  are  situated  the  most  fertiie  and  popu- 
lous tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  states,  of  Western  Tartary.  In  Little  Bucharia,  another 
series  of  rivers,  flowing  eastward  from  Aksou,  Cashgar,  and  Ynrkand,  unite  in  the  Tarim, 
which  proce  ids  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  great  lake  of  Lop.  To  the  north  of  the 
Thianchan,  the  Hi,  a  considerable  stream,  flows  westward  into  the  lake  Balkash  or  Palkati. 
Several  other  rivers  traverse  this  part  of  Asia,  and  expand  into  lakes.  The  Irtysch,  Angara, 
and  Selinga,  though  they  rise  in  this  region,  soon  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roll 
throuifh  Siberia.  Eastern  Tartary  is  watered  through  nearly  its  whole  k-ngth  by  the  Amooi 
or  Saghalien,  which,  after  a  somewhat  winding  course,  falls  into  the  long  narrow  strait  thai, 
separates  the  continent  from  the  island  of  Saghalien.  It  may  vie  in  magnitude  with  the 
greatest  Asiatic  streams;  but,  from  its  unfiivcurab'-^  position,  it  conduces  little  to  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  communication. 

i  Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

StnsECT.  1. — Ge.-flogy.  ,     „ 

Tho  central  and  interior  portion  of  Asia,  which  'orms  neither  an  immense  cluster  ot 
mountains  nor  a  continued  table-land,  is  crossed  from  Oi^st  to  wast  by  four  grand  syt5tcms  of 
mountains ;  these  are,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  K  lenlun,  and  the  Ilimalayah.  The 
Altaian  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  secontlary  and  tertiary  deposity.  The  metallic  wealth  of 
this  range  is  great ;  for,  independent  of  other  metal.',  it  affords  annually  70,000  marks  (a 
mark  is  equal  to  4308  grains)  of  silver,  and  J  905)  r.arks  of  gold.  The  geology  of  tho  sya- 
tem  of  the  Thian-chian  ia  not  known;  and  we  aio  equally  ignorant  of  the  geognoetical 
structure  Snd  composition  of  the  Kuonlun.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  Himalayah 
lange  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Hindostan.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ancient  volcac 

*  Bee  note  on  page  436. 
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noei,  umI  some  in  a  state  of  activity,  have  been  met  with  in  Central  Asia.  The  non 
remarkable  volcani.:  mountains  are  Pechan,  Houtchcou,  Ouroumptai,  Kobok,  and  Aral-toubo 
rhose  mountain?,  along  with  other  similar  tracts,  form  a  volcanic  territory,  the  surface  of 
which  is  upwards  of  2500  square  leagues,  and  which  is  distant  300  or  400  leagues  from  the 
■ea.     Vast  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac  are  collected  in  this  volcanic  region. 

Oreat  toeslern  Atiatic  depression.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  Aral  occupy  the 
lowest  part  of  this  great  depression,  whose  surface  is  probably  18,000  square  leagues  in 
extent,  and  which  lies  between  tlie  Kouma,  the  Dot<,  the  Volga,  the  Yak,  the  Obeheygyrt, 
Lake  Aksakol,  the  Lower  Sihon,  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amoor, 
and  whose  surface  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sea.'*'  This  very  low  country  abounde 
in  tertiary  formations,  whence  proceeds  molaphyre,  and  in  debris  of  scorified  rocks,  and 
offem  to  tiie  geognostic  enquirer,  from  tiie  constitution  of  its  formations,  a  phenomenon 
hitherto  almost  without  parallel  on  our  globe.  To  the  south  of  Baku,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  tliis  aspect  is  materially  modified  by  volcanic  forces.  On  both  sides  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes  are  numoroua. 
The  mud  volcano  of  Taman  is  a  dependency  of  Baku,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Ab«he- 
ron.  Eruptions  take  place  where  the  volcanic  forces  encounter  the  least  opposition.  On 
the  27th  November,  1827,  crackings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth,  of  a  violent  character, 
were  succeeded,  at  the  viliago  of  Gokmali,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  eight  leagues  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Casjjian  Sea,  by  an  eruption  of  flames  and  stones.  A  space  of  ground, 
200  toises  long  and  150  wide,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission,  and  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  soil.  Afler  tlie  flame  became  extinct,  columns  of  water 
were  ejected,  which  still  continue  to  flow. 

SvBSEOT.  2. — Botany.  .    niu-'HH 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head,  at  page  337. 

•  SvBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Thibet 

'■      •  '  '      Skct.  III. — Historical  Oeography.  ,     '  ' 

The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tartars  of  modern  times,  have  maintained  in  all 
ages  an  unchanged  character.  In  war,  their  name  has  always  been  memorable.  Their 
rapid  inroad,  their  sudden  and  desultory  attack,  tlieir  flight  which  defied  pursuit,  enabled 
them  to  balBe  all  attempts  to  effect  their  subjection,  though  made  by  the  greatest  conquerors 
of  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  however,  their  power  was  chiefly  displayed  in  maintaining 
their  rude  mdependence,  and  occasionally  committing  extensive  ravages  on  the  more  fi  /oured 
regions  subject  to  the  great  empires.  They  could  not,  except  in  one  instance  recorded  by 
faint  tradition,  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  subjection.  The  clouds  of  arrows 
which  they  shot  flying,  though  they  might  harass,  could  not  vanquish  in  regular  battle,  the 
well-armed  and  better  disciplined  troops  of  the  great  military  nations.  The  tide  of  Arabian 
invasion,  which  reduced  to  subjection  tiie  countrip'  beyond  the  Oxus,  appears  to  have  first 
caused  a  reaction.  The  Turks  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Joxartes  poured  down  in  vast 
bodies,  and  not  only  drove  the  Arabian  invaders  out  of  central  Asia,  but  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Persia,  which  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  governed  for  the  greater 

Eart  of  two  centuries.  Even  afler  being  expelled  by  subsequent  revolutions,  they  found  a 
ome  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  being  recruited  by  voluntary  levies,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East.  Tartary  began  now  to  wield  entire  the  des- 
tinies of  Asia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Zingis  Khan  rallied  round  his  standord  the  tribes 
of  Mongolia,  of  the  same  race  with  those  who  had  formerly,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  and 
under  the  command  of  Attila,  ravaged  the  remotest  countries  of  the  Westf  Afler  having 
assembled  under  him  all  the  native  bands,  he  began  the  conquest  of  China ;  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successors,  who  afterwards  added  Western  lartary,  and  Persia  with  nil  its 
appendages ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  they  reigned  almost  the  supreme  and  sole 
rulers  of  Asia.  To  this  immense  dominion  they  afterwards  added  Russia  and  part  of  Poland, 
while  Hoolagoo  subverted  tJie  throne  of  the  caliphs.  The  empire  of  Zingis,  however,  was 
divided  among  his  sons,  the  Tartaric  part  forming  what  was  called  the  empire  of  Kapschak, 
while  distinct  branches  ruled  over  Persia  and  China.  This  order  of  things  continued  till 
the  rise,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  empire  of  Timur.  This  prince,  taking  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  among  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  successively  overcame  them. 


r*  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  tliore  ia  )icro  any  luch  deprenion  of  the  Burntce.  Parrot,  who  advanced  thi) 
opinion  in  Iflll,  declares  that  his  barometrical  observations  made  in  1820  (Rcisa  zum  Ararat^  do  not  indicete 
•ucb  a  phenomenon,  and  is  di8i>nscd  to  refer  the  rcsiilts  of  his  previous  operations  to  pome  defect  in  his  buroiiK' 
•r.  The  barometrical  observations  of  Humboldt,  Rose,  and  Ehrenberg  do  not  show  any  depression.— As.  Ei  ] 
rtKlauroth  s»-?ms  to  hove  proved  that  the  Huns,  .\vars,  and  Hungarians,  who  committed  fueh  terrible  ravt(n 
U  l3aroj>e,  w«iu  ..ot  Mongol,  but  Finnish  tribes.— Am.  Ed.] 
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and  on  their  ruin  erected  a  new  ompirc,  m  splendid  as  that  which  he  had  subverted.  He 
conquered  Persia,  overcame  and  made  prisoner  tho  proud  Baiazot,  and  crushed  for  a  time 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turkish  Roiimelian  kingdom.  But  India  was  the  most  splendid  and 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  house  of  Timur,  and,  under  the  title  of  Mof^ul  emperors,  thejr 
reigned  over  it,  long  after  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  hhd  obliged  them  to  quit  hold  of  their 
original  seats. 

In  the  last  two  great  revolutions  the  conquerors  had  belonged  to  the  race  of  Mogul  or 
Mongol  ;*  but  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  who  had  begun  the  career  of  conquest,  again  appeared 
on  the  fleld.  Pouring  in  vast  bodies  from  the  least  known  part  of  interior  Asia,  they  oveN 
ren  all  the  fine  country  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartcs,  and  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  grand 
range,  tho  Hindoo  Koosii,  which  separates  Tartary  firom  Cabul.  They  have  not  as  yet  made 
jnv  attempt  to  pass  tliat  barrier,  or  to  grasp  any  of  tho  southern  sceptres  of  Asia.  These 
tribes,  indeed,  have  never  been  united  under  one  head,  but  have  been  divided  into  several 
distinct  monarchies,  of  which  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  are  those  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara on  tho  Oxus,  and  ol"  Kokan  on  the  Jaxnrtes. 

Eastern  Tartary,  meantime,  had  cITectcd  by  conquest  an  important  revolution.  China,  the 
most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  had  remained  to  them  aft^r 
every  other  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  but  at  length  they  were  so  far  weakened 
by  ease  and  prosperity,  that  even  that  timid  nation  succeeded  in  driving  them  out,  and  re- 
establishing a  native  dynasty.  This  was  a  situation,  however,  in  which  China  was  not 
destined  long  to  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  tho  Mandshurs  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  under  thoir  yoke.  To  the  empire  thus  formed  worr  speedily  annexed,  not  only  the  origj- 
na!  conquering  state,  but  tiie  whole  of  Mongolia  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
all  the  interior  countries  of  Tartary  to  Beloor  Tagh  and  the  boundary  of  the  Uzbeks.  Over 
all  these  countries  China  has  established  a  very  mild  sway,  leaving  the  internal  adininistra^ 
tion  almost  wholly  in  tho  hands  of  the  natives,  and  not  scrupling  to  procure  the  submission 
and  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  paying  rather  than  receiving  an  annual 
tribute.  * 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography, 

The  government  of  all  the  Tartar  -aces  presents  a  singular  phenomenon.  This  bold  and 
rude  people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  ot  defiance,  are  yet  subject  to  a  despotism 
as  complete  as  that  established  in  Turkey  or  Hindostan.  As  this  cannot  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  any  thing  timid  or  effeminate  in  their  nature,  it  must  arise  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind.  Thu  Tartars  do  not,  likv.  the  shepherds  of  a  civilised  country, 
\m  their  flocks  through  remote  and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their  days  in  peaceful 
seclusion.  They  move  from  place  to  placa,  usually  in  large  bodies,  united  for  some  purpose 
either  of  war  or  plunder.  It  has  been  always  found  necessary  that  tho  leader  of  a  military 
enterprise  should  bo  invested  with  discretionary  powers.  The  habitual  exercise  of  these 
powers,  with  the  attachment  and  admiration  generated  in  tho  minds  of  the  followers  whom 
he  had  guided  with  success  in  a  series  of  such  expeditions,  give  him,  by  degrees,  a  perma- 
nent claim  to  supremo  authority.  The  same  tendency  is  greatly  aided,  by  the  superstition 
incident  to  a  barbarous  people,  whose  creeds,  all  derived  from  the  south,  are  accommodated 
to  the  system  of  absolute  power  there  prevalent.  Under  the  character  of  mollahs  and  of 
lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  and  rule.  Although,  however,  every  thing  in 
these  states  owns  the  supreme  law  of  tho  sovereign,  minute  inspection  discovers  in  the  iii- 
ferior  branches  indications  of  aristocratic  and  even  of  popular  influence.  Each  nation  is 
fonried  by  an  aggregation  of  clans  or  oorooghs,  the  members  of  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  strong  hereditary  ties.  Over  each  ooroogh  is  a  chief,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer'a 
account,  is,  in  Tartary  as  well  as  in  Cabul,  elected  in  mony  instances  by  the  body  of  the 
clan.  This  chief  administers  all  its  internal  affairs,  and  arranges  the  quotas  of  tribute  and 
military  service  exacted  by  the  general  government.  The  general  heads  of  clans,  however, 
do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  or  claim  the  right  of  exercising  any  regular  control  over  the 
measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  vast  tracts  under  Chinese  dominion,  composing  about  two-thirds  of  all  Tartary,  are 
Mibject  in  a  manner  to  despotism  over  despotism.  The  people  are  despotically  ruled  by  their 
native  prince,  while  he  is  held  in  complete  thraldom  through  the  military  occupation  of  hia 
territory  by  a  foreign  power.  Yet  the  sway  of  this  great  empire  is  said  to  be  singularly 
mild,  and  even  auspicious  to  the  rude  realms  over  which  it  extends.  It  prevents  their  bloody 
.eternal  contests,  their  roving  propensities,  their  predatory  habits ;  it  promotes  the  influence 
of  onler  and  industry.  In  the  flourishing  districts  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  it  is  even  said 
to  have  generated  such  an  attachment  among  its  subject  tribes,  that,  far  firom  feeling  any 
inclination  to  shake  olT  the  yoke,  they  would  even  fight  with  zeal  in  its  cause. 

The  military  force  of  all  the  Tartar  states  consists  of  cavalry,  which  for  the  strength  of 

•  [Timur  was  not  a  MonRol,  hut  a  Turk.  Thfi  princes  of  Dellil,  his  successors,  commonly  called  the  Grand  Mo- 
pih,  were,  therefore,  of  Turkish  nnd  not  of  Moni;oIinn  descent.  The  invaders,  who  drove  out  the  deacendanta 
rf  Timor  from  Turkestan,  were  as  is  stated  in  the  text,  Turkish  trilies.— Am.  Ed.]     . 
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the  horaea,  the  hardihood  of  the  troops,  tlioir  rndiiranco  of  fati(;ue,  and  even  their  valour  in 
a  tuni\iltuary  8}iock  of  battle,  are  scarcoly  cqunllnd,  porimpo,  in  the  world.  If  Bokliaia, 
Kokan,  and  tho  other  kinffdoma  of  Independent  Tartary,  were  united  under  one  head,  they 
would  muster  about  300,000  auch  horaemen,  wuU  mounted  and  well  conditioned,  and  ni:,(ht 
renew  the  ages  of  Tartar  conquest  Vet  a  mere  tumultuary  host  of  this  nature,  without 
infantry  and  without  artillery,  would  probably,  if  brouifht  into  contact  witii  a  force  either 
European,  or  trained  aflor  tlio  manner  of  Europe,  bo  wholly  unequal  tu  Uie  Oontest. 

As  Tartary  is  divided  into  a  number  of  soinrate  states,  connected  only  by  the  general 
similarity  of  institutions  and  habits,  the  details  of  tlie  power,  revenue,  and  administration 
of  eacli,  BO  far  aa  Uiey  can  bo  ascertained,  must  bo  given  under  the  local  section. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Tartary,  with  soma  locnl  exceptions,  is  a  poor  country,  scarcely  oiTording  to  a  thin  poptx 
Jition  tho  mere  necessarien  of  life.  Articles  uf  luxury  it  docs  not  produce;  and  it  aflbrdi 
few  others  for  which  they  could  be  rofoivcd  in  exchiingo.  Whatever  of  splendour  has  shone 
in  the  courts  of  Karakorum  or  Samari  and,  hius  been  wrested,  by  tho  sword,  from  their  efTe- 
minate  poesc8.sora  in  southern  Asia.  Conquest,  indued,  no  longer  enriches  Tartary ;  but  the 
plunder  uf  caravans,  or  tho  booty  swept  tof^cther  in  long  chepaoa,  or  forays,  forms  still  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  i\a  petty  khnnH  and  chicflaiiti). 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  favoured  districts  there  are  flxed  tribes  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  the  gpncral  nspcct  of  modern  as  of  ancient  Scythia,  is  that  of  a  pu- 
torol  region.  The  horse  i  ho  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartnry.  Those,  however,  for  which 
this  region  is  so  fhmous,  display  neither  the  elegance,  the  airy  lightness,  nor  the  almost  prfr 
tnrnatural  swiftness  of  the  Arabian  steed.  They  are  inferior  in  these  respects  even  to  those 
of  Persia  ond  tho  Dcccan.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  bodies  ond  large  limlM. 
Their  merit  consists  in  what  ■<  cal.-  J  bottom;  in  tho  powor  of  making  immense  journeys, 
without  pause  or  fhtigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  at  tho  long  run,  their  swifter 
adversaries.  According  to  Mr.  Fraser,  their  pQwers  of  endurance  on  these  long  expeditions 
are  by  no  means  promoted  by  setting  out  in  good  condition.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
studiously  reduced,  till  they  become  almost  skeletons,  and  their  flesh  feels  like  marble ;  afler 
which  they  will  perform  continued  journeys  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  without  injury. 
They  form  a  regular  article  of  trade,  and  are  in  great  demand  for  tho  cavalry  c  f  Persia  and 
India.  They  are  used,  however,  not  merely  as  instruments  of  war  and  plunder,  but  also  for 
economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Ilorsc-flcsh,  from  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the 
other,  is  tho  standing  dish ;  and  marcs'  milk,  fermented  into  a  liquor  culled  houviits,  ig 
almost  the  only  liquor  used  fbr  convivial  purposes.  Tho  other  animals  of  Tartary  are  more 
local,  and  chiefly  borrowed  from  tho  adjoining  districts.  Eastern  Tartary  has  in  the  south, 
the  yak,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-rat  of  Thibet ;  in  the  north,  the  fur-booring  animals  of 
Siberia ;  but  neither  in  suc!i  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  dist/icts. 

The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not  materially 
differ  fVom  those  of  Europe :  in  the  southern  and  milder  tracts  arc  raised  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet ;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield 
any  grain  except  oats.  On  tho  declivities,  however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates 
Tartary  fVom  Siberia,  are  found  some  valuable  and  peculiar  pnMhicts;  the  rhubarb,  so  useful 
ns  a  medicine,  and  which  has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  tho  same  ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  ginser  g,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  valued  among  ui,  is  in  China 
and  Tartary  held  of  sovjreign  virtue. 

Manufactures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  though  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  for  internal  consumption.  Among 
those,  the  principal  are  felt,  coarse  woollens,  and  skins,  particularly  of  sheep,  variously 
prepared. 

Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a  scale  not  quite  bo  limited ;  resting,  indeed,  on 
other  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  very  small  amount.  These 
wide  open  plains  have  in  all  ages  formed  the  route  of  communication  between  Eastern  and 
Western,  and  of  late  between  Northern  and  Southern,  Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plied obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and  the  more  deadly  impediment  of  barbarous 
nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans  proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchn.iged  the 
products  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them, 
they  proceed  in  large  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  prntcction  of  the  princes  thii  ugh 
whose  territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  encourage 
this  system  of  transit.  Even  in  the  second  century,  we  find  Ptolemy  describing  an  immense 
caravan  route  across  Asia  from  Byzantium  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  which  probably  ex- 
isted long  before;  though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  writers.  This  route  varies  with 
the  disturbed  or  peacefiil  state  of  the  countries  which  it  traverses ;  but  its  favourite  pointj 
of  rendezvous  seem  to  be  Herat  (ancient  Aria),  Balkh  (Ba^tria),  and,  above  all,  Yarkand 
situated  on  the  line  which  sepamieH  Eastern  from  w'estern  Tartary.  The  tract  beyond  may 
be  considered  almost  aa  unluiown  land,  since  it  has  been  but  loosely  described  by  one  or  two 
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travellers,  whose  namtivea  are  •everal  centuries  old.  They  mention  Khoten,  Kontchf, 
Turfiin,  and  Hami,  as  important  poinU  to  bo  passed ;  but  this  route  in  rendered  arduous  by 
the  noceiwity  of  crossing  the  great  desert  of  Nhamo  or  Cohi,  which  extends  here  fiir  a  vast 
diatanco  from  north-east  to  suiith-west  Of  late,  the  RuNninns  have  opened  a  groat  trade 
across  Indepimdont  Tarlary.  They  have  annual  caravans  fVom  (-)renbur„'  to  Bokhnrn,  a  com- 
nercial  route,  which  Rritam  vainly  attempted  to  op«n,  for  several  centuries;  and  these  cnrn- 
vans,  it  is  said,  consist  frequently  of  30,()00  men.  They  fVequent  also  the  fairs  of  Yarkand, 
and  some  of  them  have  even  boon  seen  in  those  of  Thibet.  From  nil  that  part  of  Tartary, 
however,  which  is  subioct  to  China,  they  are  rigidly  excluded.  The  only  communication 
between  tho  empires  is  on  the  fVontier  of  Hiberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Maimatchin  on  tiio 
Chinese,  and  Kiakhta  on  the  Russian  side.  Here  the  commodities  of  tho  respective  empires 
ire  exchanged,  under  those  strict  regulations  by  which  China  limits  all  her  intcrcour.^ie  with 
foreigners. 

The  chief  tmdo  peculiar  to  Tartary  consists  in  its  horses,  tho  superior  qualities  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed.  There  is  a  small,  Htout,  hard-working  treed,  selling  fmrn  5/.  to 
lOJ.  apiece,  exported  to  Cabul,  and  some  parts  of  India,  for  purposes  of  husbntuhy.  The 
large  war-horso  of  Turkestan  has  been  always  in  request  for  tho  cavalry,  of  which  the 
araiics  in  Hindostan  and  all  tho  south  of  Asia  chiefly  consist.  Tho  demand,  however,  has 
been  much  diminished  in  India  by  the  prevalence  of  tho  English,  whose  troops  consist  chiefly 
of  infKntr} ,  una  .vhose  ofiiccrs  prefer  Arabian  horses. 

Shct.  VI.— Cm/  and  Social  State.  .        .  . . 

The  population  of  the  trib'js  roving  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Tartary  cannot  bo  esti- 
mated from  any  precise  data,  nor  can  a  loose  conjecture  on  the  subject  bo  hazarded  with 
much  chance  of  coming  near  the  truth.  The  population  of  Bokharn  has  been  stated  at 
3,000,()OO,  that  of  Koknn  at  the  same,  that  of  Balkh  at  1,000,000.  Biulakehan,  Khiva,  the 
Kirifhise  territory,  and  other  minor  divisions,  may  raise  the  whole  of  Independent  Tartary, 
perhaps,  to  somewhat  above  10,000,000.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary,  we 
are  destitute  of  all  positive  data ;  but  if  wo  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  prevail  between  the 
eitent  and  population,  we  must  allow  to  this  portion  double  the  number.  Against  this  allow- 
ance, it  may  bo  argued,  that  Eastern  Tartary  contains  immense  tracts  of  doscrt,  and  thinly 
inhabited  country.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  these  are  more  extensive  than  in  its 
wertom  regions;  and  our  accounts  of  it,  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  imperfect,  represent 
various  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Under  these  views,  wo  might  guess  tho 
entire  population  of  Tartary  at  about  30,000,000. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  various  tribes 
who  inhabit  this  immense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  peculiarities  from  csich 
other.  Tho  Mongols,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  and  ravage,  both  under  their 
own  name  and  the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on 
the  north  upon  the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Their  visage  is  strange,  and  almost  deformed ; 
broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly  doprossed,  small  and  knen 
black  eyes,  bcmling  oblitiucly  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provision  of  black 
hair  upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  Their  persons  are  somewhat  diminutive,  spare, 
muscular,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  rido  are  more  distinnruished 
for  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  Tho  Calmucks,  thelvalkas,  the  Eluths,  the  Burats, 
may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their 
early  conquest  of  Persia,  and  for  their  possession  of  Constantinople,  are  a  much  handsomer 
race.  They  have  short  and  stout  persons ;  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not 
twisted  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Tneir  features  canm  t  thus  be  considered  as  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  European  idons;  but  as  they  have  none  of  the  Mongol  deformities,  and,  instead  of  the 
dark-yellow  tint  of  tho  latter,  have  clear  and  ruddy  complexions,  their  beauty  is  celebrated 
by  the  poets  of  Asia.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  tho  Turkomans,  tho  Kuz- 
zauks.  Tho  Mandshurs  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  features,  with  a 
fiiirer  complexion ;  but,  according  to  Pallas,  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tunguses. 
Although  tliere  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  those  races,  yet  the  same  wan- 
dering, pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  division  into  tribes;  and  the  absolute  sway  of  their 
khans,  unite  in  fixing  a  similar  character  on  all  the  nations  who  boar  tho  name  of  Tartar. 

Cf  the  national  character  of  the  Tartars  very  various  reports  have  been  given,  according 
to  the  relation  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in  war,  and 
there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  on  a  more  dreadful  and  barbarous  system.  T'le  "scourge 
of  God,"  the  "  terror  of  mankind,"  ore  the  appellations  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
neighbouring  empires.  General  extermination,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  what  ihsy 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resistance;  and  this  is  mitigated 
only  when  a  profit  can  be  made  by  carrying  oflT  captives,  and  selling  them  as  slaves.  It  was 
saiu  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timour,  that  they  saw  before  them  a  fruitful  kingdom,  and 
lefl  behind  them  a  solitary  desert  It  was  their  boast,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  proudest 
capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state,  that  a  horse  might  pass  over  their  site 
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without  ■tumbling.  A  picture  grmtly  the  reverM  of  titis  haa  b«en  drawn  by  thoao  who  hsva 
ob>«rvo(l  tlio  Tartan,  oven  wlirn  they  woro  apreaUing  olaewhere  the  witlcBt  do»<jlatiun,  dt» 
playing,  in  thoir  doincHtic  lite  and  their  intorcourio  with  oacii  other,  thu  ainiplicity  and 
ainmble  virtues  of  the  pastoral  ago.  Thov  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hoapitnhlo;  (luarreU  tra 
rare,  acldom  produce  fighting,  and  scarcolv  over  bloodaited.  Compared  witli  tne  Ilindooa 
and  Chineae,  thoy  arc  irank,  ninccro,  and  honest;  and  though  tlioy  make  even  iwacuablg 
■tranters  fci'!  the  influence  of  a  national  pride,  nourished  by  tne  recollection  of  so  many  vic- 
tories, y(«(  they  protect  them,  and  treat  them  with  courtesy. 

Two  religions  divide  Tnrtnry,  and  aro  profi>H8od  with  zeal  tlirough  dilfnrnnt  portions.  All 
ita  eastern  regioiu  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doctrines,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Ciraod 
Lama;  while,  over  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  when  tho  countries  be- 
yond tlie  Uxus  wero  concpiered  by  tho  arms  and  instructed  by  tho  preaching  of  tho  caliphi, 
they  havo  remained  devoted  to  tho  Mussulman  creed.  Under  the  former  system,  tiio  littla 
tribes  of  tlostorn  Asia  have  minor  himas,  exercising  a  mingled  spiritual  and  temporal  juri» 
diction,  tliuutrh  not  holding  a  supreme  swav  in  eitlier  capacity.  The  original  Ikiodhiit 
system,  also,  liere  seems  combineil  with  ruder  features ;  particularly  magic,  sorcery,  and 
similar  '  lodea  of  deluding  tho  ignorant  wanderers  of  tho  desert  In  the  west,  again,  Maho> 
metanism  seems  to  be  professed  in  greater  purity,  and  with  stronger  bigotry,  tlian  in  almost 
nny  other  of  the  numerous  regions  where  it  reigns. 

The  learning  of  Tartary  is  little  known,  and  is  at  best  only  a  reflected  light  from  the 
southern  regions  of  Persia,  Ilindostan,  and  China.  Yet  the  country  is  by  no  means  involved 
in  that  thick  darkness  which  tlie  name  Tartar  suggests  to  an  Kuropean  oar.  In  all  the 
Maliomctun  states,  some  of  the  Hrst  elomnnts  of  knowledge  are  very  widely  difllised ;  aiul 
tho  few  grout  cities  contain  colleges  for  instruction  in  tiio  sciences,  on  as  extensive  a  scale 
as  those  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  sciences  thero  taught  form  a  contracted  and  monastic 
circle,  nearly  similar  to  what  was  professed  in  Kuropo  during  the  middle  ages.  Coramonti- 
ries  upon  the  Koran  tako  tiie  lead  of  every  oth  ^>  -^  of  literature ;  and  aa  tliat  rude  com< 
position  is  tho  standard  of  Mussulman  law  as  w>. ..  ,  theology,  tho  science  of  jurisprudence 
can  never  assume  any  liberal  aspect  Astronomy  appears  merely  under  the  character  of 
astrology ;  medicine  has  lost  all  tho  lustre  it  possessed  m  tho  days  of  Aviconna ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  solid  parts  of  knowledge  retained  of  those  which  were  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Bagdad,  ore  arithmetic,  and  the  branches  of  practical  mathematics. 

Architecture,  in  a  country  of  which  the  greater  part  of  tho  population  is  movable,  can 
never  be  expected  td  make  much  progress.  Tlio  great  capitals  are  decdratod  with  haiidsome 
edifices,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Persia ;  but  none  of  these  have  attained  any  great  celebrity. 
Tho  regular  abode  of  all  native  Tartars  is  the  tent,  carried  from  place  to  place  with  the 
tribe  or  encampment.  The  Tartar  tent  is  much  more  commodious  than  that  formed  of  black 
cloth,  which  is  used  in  Cabul  or  Thibet.  It  is  framed  of  close  lath  or  wickerwork,  covered 
with  felt,  and  terminating  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  These,  which  are  often  larse 
and  lofly,  are  placed  on  wagons,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  suggesting  tho  idea  of  a 
moving  city.  A  camp  or  migratory  village  is  called  onool,  and  conijiBts  usually  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tents. 

The  dress  of  the  Tartirs  diflers  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is  chiefly 
adjusted  for  tlio  production  of  that  comfortable  warmth  which  the  climate  renders  desirable. 
The  Turks  wear  a  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  a  silken-woollen  tunic,  tied  with  a  ginllc,  and 
over  it  a  gown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt  The  national  head-dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  drawn, 
in  general,  over  a  calpak,  or  pointed  cap.  Boots  are  worn  at  all  times  by  all  classes,  poor 
and  rich,  men  and  women,  but  tho  rich  have  them  of  a  sort  of  light  leather,  without  soles 
or  heels,  forming  rather  a  species  of  leather  stocking,  over  which  shoes  must  be  worn  when 
they  go  out  Every  man  has  a  knifo  hanging  from  his  girdle.  The  women  wear  nearly  the 
same  garments  as  the  men,  but  longer,  and  throw  a  robe  of  silk  or  cotton  over  all.  They 
delight  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  like  the  Chinese. 
In  Mongolia,  sheepskins,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the  hair  inwards,  are  considered 
the  most  comfortable  protection  a^^inst  the  cold ;  and  some  furs,  though  not  of  the  finest 
kind,  from  either  Tartary  or  Siberia,  are  added. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Tartars  is  horse-flesh,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  all  other 
nations.  The  varied  delicacies  which  cover  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Persia  and  Hindostan 
are  considered  by  them  as  very  insipid  when  compared  with  a  stew  of  this  coarse  aliment. 
Horses  there,  as  oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  fattened  for  tlie  tables  of  the  rich ;  but  their 
limited  number,  and  the  higher  services  to  which  a  large  proportion  must  bo  put,  place  thia 
delicacy,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  They  can  enjoy  it  only  oeca 
sionally  in  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  pasture  obliges  the  camp  to  kill  such  as  they  are 
unable  to  subsist  Among  the  wandering  tribes,  however,  an  animal  diet  must  preponderate, 
both  from  its  abundance  and  the  want  of  any  other ;  but,  in  tho  absence  of  the  above  most 
valued  kind,  recourse  is  had  chiefly  to  mutton.  To  the  horse,  the  Tartars  are  also  Indebted 
ft'F  their  most  national  and  cliaracteristic  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  ferinenitd  iiitc 
an  intoxicating  drink,  called  koumiss,  which  is  their  favourite  beverage,  and  which  physiciani 
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have  detcribfld  u  really  very  palatable  and  wholoaonio.  The  storn  prorept  of  tho  Koran  ia 
bv  a  Tartar  interpretation,  not  coniiderod  aa  applying  to  thia  exhilarating  fluid,  in  which  tha 
Turks,  notwitliatanding  general  habits  of  nubrioty,  indulge  nearly  to  the  utinoat  extent  iu 
which  it  can  be  procured.  Tliey  uae  alsu  bouza,  u  thin  acidulous  liniior,  modo  from  grain, 
and  which  is  likewise  much  drunk  in  Arabia  and  Northern  AtViua.  They  bruaktkst  on  tea, 
which,  after  the  mode  of  Thibet,  they  make  into  a  thick  liquid,  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter 
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HioT.  VII. — Local  Oeoffraphy. 
SuBsEOT.  1. — Mandihuria. 


The  moat  eastern  division  of  Tartary,  or  Uie  country  of  the  Mandshurs,  forming 
val  between  China  and  Sil)eria,  and  bordered  by  the  fiOatcrn  Pacific,  is  still  less  kn 


tho  inter* 
known  than 
most  of  its  other  regions.  Wu  scarcely  know  it  at  all,  unless  by  Chinese  descriptions,  which 
are  in  general  meagre  and  pompous.  It  presents  generally  a  diflerent  aspect  fVom  thoae 
'mmenso  and  nakeu  plains  which  charactoriao  tlie  centre  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  bo  diversi- 
fied by  rugged  and  broken  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  separated  by 
valleys,  monv  of  which,  notwithstanding  tlio  coldness  of  the  climate,  possuM  considerable 
fertility.  Their  recesses  are  filled  with  wild  beasts  of  a  formidable  character,  and  in  such 
crowds  OS  to  render  travelling  dangerous.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  most  favoured  spots ; 
the  prevalent  culture  is  that  of  oats,  elsewhere  scarcely  un  Asiatic  groin.  The  pruluct  most 
valued  abroad  is  tho  ginseng,  the  universal  medicine  in  the  eye  of  the  Chinese,  who  boast 
that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  pussible  for  him  to  become  so.  It  grows  upon 
the  sides  of  tho  mountains.  The  shores  of  the  Easttrn  Ocean  appeared  to  I^  F^rouse  covered 
with  magnificent  forests,  but  abandoned  to  nature;  a  singular  circumstance  in  a  region 
ao  closely  bordering  on  the  over-cultivated  and  crowded  (>mpire  of  China.  Z  he  few  inhabit- 
ants do  not  even  hold  any  intercourse  with  its  civilised  districts;  but  subs'st  on  fishintr,  and 
live  entirely  independent,  but  display  a  mild  and  excellent  disposition.  The  gree  river 
Amoor,  otler  rising  in  Mongolia,  traveraes  the  whole  of  this  province,  receiving  fi  m  the 
south  the  lar^o  trioutaries  of  the  Usuri  and  the  Songari.  It  abounds  wiUi  fish  of  *'s  finest 
kinds,  of  which  tlio  sturgeon,  in  particular,  is  found  in  matchless  abundance  and  iriection. 
Tho  lands  upon  this  shore  ought  also,  it  should  seem,  to  possess  ample  cn7>ncities  of  culture. 
Yet  they  arc  occupied  merely  by  tribes  of  poor  and  .vondering  fishcni  ■: ".,  iid  for  a  groat 
extent,  near  the  mouth,  are  almost  a  complete  desert.  The  very  few  Avns  '.hot  exist  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  defended  by  Tartar  garrisons.  North  of  tlio  Anioor,  the  country 
ia  Siberian,  and  is  filled  with  a  race  of  hunters,  who  find  many  valuable  fur-bearing  animals, 
among  which  the  sable  is  conspicuous. 

The  Mandshurs  are  by  no  means  wholly  destitute  of  civilisation.  They  possess  eves  a 
langunj^e  and  writing,  essentially  different  from  that  of  tho  Chinese,  or  of  any  other  nation 
of  central  Asia.  The  language  is  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  smoothness,  which  forbids 
two  consonants  ever  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other ;  by  a  copiousneHsj  almost  unrivalled ; 
by  the  very  varied  inflections,  particularly  of  tho  verb.  Philologists  liave  traced  in  it  analo- 
gies with  the  languages  of  Southern  Asia,  and  even  with  the  cognate  dialects  of  Europe. 
This  refinement,  however,  seems  to  belong  rather  to  some  other  era,  or  to  have  been  import- 
ed from  some  other  region ;  for  the  impression  which  Sir  George  Staunton  received  of  these 
Tartars,  immediately  ofler  he  had  crossed  the  Great  Wall,  was  that  of  a  very  rude  people. 
Their  persons  were  tall  and  robust ;  but  their  countenances  were  less  expressive  than  those 
of  the  Chinese ;  their  manners  were  comparatively  rude  and  unpolished ;  the  same  strict 
order  and  police  were  not  maintained ;  and  beggars,  y^  -  are  never  tolerated  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  swarmed  on  all  the  roads.  They  were  so  ratrT'l  r.  not  to  hove  adopted  the  ridicu- 
k)us  and  injurious  system  of  cramping  the  female  feet  ^  )a  the  whole,  though  the  Tartar 
lords  hold  a  high  and  even  ruling  place  at  the  court  of  China,  the  nation  in  general  is  de- 
pressed under  the  ascendency  of  the  conquered  state,  all  whose  institutions  have  been  adopt- 
ed entire  by  the  government 

The  province  of  Mondshur  Tartary,  immediotciy  adjacent  to  China,  is  called  Kirin-Oula, 
with  o  capital  of  the  same  name.  The  most  remarkable  ploce,  however,  is  Zheholl  or  Gehol, 
the  summer  residence  and  hunting-seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  gardens  here  are 
most  superb  and  extensive,  occupying  a  large  expanse  of  ground  tastefully  ornomented.  The 
province,  however,  which  is  reported  to  contain  the  greotest  extent  of  productive  land  is 
that  of  Shin  Yang,  or  Leaotong,  bordoring  on  Coreo.  There  ore  cities  bearing  each  of  these 
names,  and  of  considerable  extent.  This  district  is  even  reported  to  carry  on  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  a  species  of  ornamented  paper,  in  request  at  Peking.  Tho  northern  region,  watered 
by  the  Amoor,  bears  the  title  of  Tzitzikar,  or  Mandshur  Proper,  being  the  original  seat  of 
that  conquering  race.  Its  towns,  Tzitzikar,  Niingouta,  and  Saghalien  Oula,  are  poor,  and 
of  middling  extent.  On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  the  district  of  Solon,  inhabited  by  a  rude  race 
of  Tartars,  who  take  tlieir  name  from  it :  and  farther  to  the  east  is  Daouria,  peopled  by  s 
mingled  race  of  Mandshurs  and  Mongols. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Tartary  does  not,  at  any  point  &ce  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 
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It  has,  parallel  to  it,  a  chain  of  great  islands,  or  rather  a  continuous  extent  of  continent, 
penetrated  at  different  points  by  narrow  straits,  and  extending  for  about  twenty  degrees  from 
north  to  south.  The  three  greatest  of  these  islands  compose  the  empire  of  Japan,  the  im- 
portance of  which  claims  a  separate  description,  and  which  is  divided  from  Asia  ^  a  broad 
expanse  of  sea.  Japan  has  only  a  narrow  strait  between  it  and  the  island  of  Jesso  or 
Matsraai,  which,  with  the  neiglibouring  one  of  Saghalien,  suggested  to  the  early  navigators 
the  idea  of  an  immense  extent  of  continent  stretching  indefinitely  to  the  east  and  north. 
The  observations  of  Perouse  and  Broughton  have  estalHished  it  to  be  an  island,  extending 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.  All  the  level  coasts  adjacent  to  their  own 
territory  have  lieen  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese;  but  the  rugged  tracts  in  the 
centre  and  north  are  still  held  by  the  natives.  A  strait,  as  narrow  as  that  which  parts  Jesso 
from  Japan,  interposes  on  the  northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of 
Saghali?n,  which,  for  a  space  of  about  700  miles,  feces  the  eastern  coast  of  Tartary.  It  has 
now,  indeed,  become  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not.  European 
navigators  have  traced  oii  the  south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  and  on  the  north 
the  bay  of  Do  Castries ;  but  they  have  left  in  the  middle  a  space  unexplored,  where  tiie 
natives  report  that  Saghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  so  small  that 
fishermen  drag  their  Ixtats  across  it.  This  isthmus,  if  it  exist,  is  perhaps  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  Amoor,  which  here  terminates  its  course. 
Although  the  maps  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  represent  Saghalien  as  entirely  insular,  yet 
the  want  of  current,  and  the  freshness  of  tht  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  suspected 
isthmus,  seem  to  give  a  greater  weight  to  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saghalien,  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a  peculiar  race,  called 
the  Ainos,  who  possess  a  physical  character  entirely  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Tartary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking  this,  have  given  very  few 
particulars  of  their  actual  outward  appearance,  except  that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a 
more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of  any  other  race ;  a  fiict  which,  though  Kruscnstem 
has  doubted  it,  seems  to  have  a  great  predominance  of  testimony  in  its  fevour.  Their  occu- 
pations rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human  society.  They  are  unacquainted  either 
with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive  their  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chase. 
Yet  Perouse  remarked  ami/ng  them  a  degree  of  reflection  and  information  superior  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  biilk  of  the  people  in  a  civilised  country.  He  did  not  consider,  that 
these  precarious  and  adventurous  employments,  requiring  invention  and  ingenuity  to  be 
always  on  the  stretch,  give  much  more  scope  to  the  mtellectual  faculties  than  the  routine 
task  of  an  European  labourer.  Their  moral  attributes  he  praises  in  still  more  unqualified 
terms ;  representing  them  as  mild,  peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  attached  to  each  other. 
The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  with  fish,  among  which  whales  in  considerable  numbers  reach  the  coast 
of  Jesso.  They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  for  trade  with  nations  at 
a  distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intercourse  is  with  Japan,  and  with 
the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 

ScBSECT.  2. — Mongolia. 
On  the  western  limit  of  Mandshur  Tartary  commence  the  almost  boundless  plains  roamed 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  who  extend  for  nearly  fifty  degrees  of  longitude  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Balkash  or  Palcati.  In  the  centrp.1  portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  is  the 
Desert  of  Shamo,  or  Cobi,  which  extends  almost  entirely  across  it.  According  to  the  best 
of  thor3  imperfec,  accounts  which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  Heparating  like  a  great  inland  sea  the  countries  upon  which  it  borders. 
According  to  the  report  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  crossed,  like  the  African  deserts,  by  caravans 
with  camels ;  and  the  real  terrors  of  the  journey  are  heightened  by  superstitious  alarms, 
Batural  to  those  who  find  themselves  bewildered  in  the  depth  of  such  an  awful  solitude. 
The  traveller  who  chanced  to  straggle  from  the  main  body  imagined  that  he  heard  a  sound, 
sometimes  like  that  of  the  march  of  a  caravan,  sometimes  like  that  of  music  and  warlike  in- 
struments echoing  through  the  air;  when,  following  these  delusive  indications,  he  was  led 
astray  into  some  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  situation.    The  only  precise  account  of  it  ia 

fiven  by  the  Russian  embassies  to  China,  particularly  that  of  Lange,  narrated  by  Bell, 
'hough  a  month  was  spent  in  crossing  it,  the  breadth  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  400 
miles.  The  ground  was  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  which,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
saline  quality  of  the  soil,  maintained  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed. Tiiere  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  springs  and  lakes,  but  the  water  is  so 
brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable ;  so  that  a  single  pure  spring  which  occurred,  tasted  as 
delicious  as  burgundy  or  champagne.  A  space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  immediately  beyond 
the  Chinese  wall  was  composed  of  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  formed  into  waves  twenty  feet 
hi^h,  and  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest  labour.  The  ground  along 
this  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  even  value. 
All  *he  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thianchan,  cover 
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od  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the  Mongols. 
This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour  over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
desolation.  They  are  split  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  separate  from  each  other,  generally 
hostile,  and  )ncapable  of  combining  for  any  common  object  They  have  been  made  to  own 
the  sovereignty  of  China ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute, 
leaves  them  much  to  themaelves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  shall  leave  it  un- 
molested.  Kven  this  is  not  accomplished  without  the  payment  of  a  small  salary  or  tribute 
to  their  chiefs.  There  is  not  even  any  effective  prohibition  against  the  pmctice  of  waging 
private  war  with  each  other ;  though,  when  this  threatens  to  reach  any  r«rious  or  perilous 
height,  a  force  is  levied  and  sent  out,  by  whose  influence  terms  of  accommodation  are  die- 
tat^.  The  physical  features  of  the  Mongols  have  been  already  described.  In  their  character 
they  are  rough,  roaming,  warlike ;  but  in  domestic  intercourse,  frank,  cheerful,  and  liospitable. 
Their  main  pride  consists  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed 
to  sliow  a  wonderful  degree  of  dexterity.  They  do  not  attempt  to  rival  the  weight  un(i  size 
0^  the  Turkish  horses,  but  prefer  those  which  are  swift,  hardy,  and  serviceable.  They  have 
trained  them  to  stop  in  their  most  rapid  career,  and  to  face,  without  fear,  the  fiercest  animals. 
As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss  can  be  commanded  only  to  a  limited  extent,  they 
supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with  that  species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed 
entirely  of  fat,  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  amusement,  they  hunt 
deer  and  a  few  sables ;  but  find  little  opportunity  for  fitlung.  Amidst  all  the  privations  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  they  manifest  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  they 
have  lamas,  feigned  or  fancied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose  places  is  immediately  sup* 
plied  after  death  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body  animated  by  the  same  soul.  They 
nave  also  gheims  (gy longs),  or  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  ceremonies  are  conducted ; 
and  these  ceremonies  are  observed,  as  in  Thibet,  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  cele« 
brated  under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianity.  This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however, 
though  reverenced  and  handsomely  supported,  is  far  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dig- 
nitv  as  in  Thibet  The  warlike  chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such 
rude  tribes. 

The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  most  numerous  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and 
they  occupy  all  the  western  portion  of  the  region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  In  form, 
manners,  and  religion,  they  present  scarcely  any  distinction.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  government  than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The 
khans  of  the  different  ooroghs,  or  tribes,  meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  great  khan 
of  the  Calmucks.  They  Iwast  of  their  country  as  that  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted 
so  celebrated  a  part  in  the  overtlirow  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  they  even  claim  the  great 
Zingis  as  their  countryman.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  made  them- 
selves completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central  Tartary,  including  the  southern 
countries  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten.  Being  attacked,  however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals, 
confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
unequal  contest,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Beloor. 
The  Mongols,  though  sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals, 
many  of  whom,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  has  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return.  The  whole 
number  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000. 

Other  branches  of  the  same  widely  extended  race  are  the  Kalkas,  called  sometimes  the 
Black  Mongols,  whom  Gerbillon  describes  as,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest 
race  he  ever  saw ;  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Eluths,  dwelling  round  the  great  lake 
of  Kokonor;  and  the  Sifans,  divided  into  Black  and  White,  who  occupy  the  head  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  on  whose  sands  are  found  some  grains  of  gold.  ' '  ' 

SvBSECT.  3. — Little  Bucharia,  or  Chinese  Turkestan. 
The  region  to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great  Desert  although  of  vast  ex.'eot, 
and  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  central  Asia,  has  remained  to  the  modems  almost 
utterly  unknown.  The  narratives  of  Marco  Polo  and  Goez,  the  only  Europeans  who  are 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  it  and  the  Tartar  histories,  afibrd  only  a  few  scattered 
notices,  which  can  be  combined  into  nothing  like  a  regular  survey.  The  appellation  of 
Tangut  appears  to  have  been  extensively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to  this 
region,  which  has  also  been  called  Little  Bucharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  According  to 
the  report  however,  of  our  late  Persian  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the  native 
princes,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  This  king- 
dom, in  its  original  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  tlie  east  of  the  great  chain  of  tlie  Beloor. 
It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rival- 
ling the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  descending 
^om  tlie  high  border  choui ;  tha  fields,  carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  of 
Krain»  and  Uie  firuits  are  peculiarly  excellent    It  is  a  tract  redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  tbo 
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ffencrnl  desolation  of  Tartar^.  At  prosent,  Cashgnr  appoars  to  be  flourishing  under  the 
Chinese  sway.  There,  and  in  Yarkand,  both  Maliometan  countries,  the  maf^fistratea  of  that 
profession  administer  justice,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  affairs,  while  the  Chinese  military 
officers  called  amdans  collect  the  revenue,  and  dnfond  the  country  aj^inst  foreign  invasion. 
The  exclusion  of  strangers  does  not  seem  so  very  rigid  at  this  frontier  as  at  all  the  others. 
The  boimdary  line  is  guarded  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  at  which  every  piickago  brought 
by  the  caravans  is  carefully  examined ;  and  permission  is  then  given  to  proceed  to  Cashgar 
and  Yarkand,  where  duties  of  no  very  oppressive  amount  aro  exacted. 

Cashgar  is  described  as  a  handsome  ancl  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  government,  and,  though 
not  tiie  cliief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  sont  of  considerable  trade,  A  fme  river 
ftom  tlio  west  passes  by  it,  and  a  load  mine  in  the  neighliourliood  affords  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yarkand  is  universally  allowed  to  bo  a  larger  and 
still  handsomer  city.  Though  destroyed  by  Abnbekor,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  it  speedily 
ler  prosperity,  and  now  contains  r)(),000  inhabitants.     Its  situation,  mdei 


regained  its  former  prosperity, 

■eems  to  ensure  its  contmuance  as  the  centre  of  the  inland  trado  of  Asia,  the  grand  medium 
of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  tho  south,  of  that  groat 
continent  Yarkand,  accordingly,  is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  tilled  with  numerous 
caravanserais  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  A  handsomo  street  runs  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  wno  sit 
on  benches  in  front  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or  colleges.  The 
countr}  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  watered  gardens 
and  tho  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Froser  and  other  writers  as  situated 
in  Little  Bucharia :  Khotcn,  Akson,  Koutche,  Eclah,  Turfan,  Karachar,  Elchi,  Karia,  Guama, 
Kargalie,  Yongu,  and  Uissar.  Khotcn  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  travels  as  an 
indepemlent  kingdom  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  territory,  besides  the 
ordinary  product^  is  said  to  contain  a  species  of  marble  and  jasper,  beautifully  variegated 
wiUi  flowers,  loaves,  and  other  objects,  which  afford  a  material  of^  profitable  exchanofe  with 
China.  Its  temperate  climate  and  fruitful  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vine 
and  the  silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  tho  doctrines  and  learning  of 
Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Khoten,  and  to  have  flourished  there  till 
tiiey  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest  At  present,  under  Chinese  sway,  both 
religions  are  equally  tolerated.  Aksou  is  also  described  by  Froser  as  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  district  subject  to  Cashgar.  Humboldt  describes  it  as  tho  seat  of  un  active  com- 
merce, and  gives  general  caravan  routes,  which  pass  through  it  in  diflbrcnt  directions. 
Eclah  was  the  Calmuck  capital,  when  that  people  were  the  rulers  of  central  Tartary ;  it  is 
Derhaps  the  Cialis  of  Goez,  described  by  him  as  a  small  but  well  fortified  city,  considerably 
J)  the  east  of  Cashgar,  but  still  in  dependence  upon  it  Burnes  assigns  it  75,00()  inhabit- 
ants. Turfan  is  also  mentioned  by  him  as  a  large  n;u]  strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  consider- 
able country,  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal  fii.iiiiy  of  Cashgar.  No  recent  mention  is 
made  of  Peym,  or  Poym,  which,  according  to  Marco  i'olo,  ought  to  be  within  the  above 
limits.  Farther  to  the  east  that  traveller  has  described  the  country  of  Lop,  in  which  was 
a  great  lake  where  the  river  of  Cashgar  found  its  terminaiion.  The  city  of  Ijop  formed 
khen  a  rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  that  here  found  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  cross- 
ing the  Great  Desert  on  their  way  ^o  China.  Beyond  it  and  close  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
's  Khamil,  called  Hami  in  the  Chinese  maps,  represented  as  a  peculiarly  fine  country,  in- 
iiabited  by  a  learned  and  polished  people,  immersed,  however,  in  dissolute  and  voluptuous 
habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has  been  established  through  Cashgar  and  all  its 
dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the  ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  Ijimn.  Poculior  super- 
stitions, tho  remains,  probably,  of  an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tar- 
tary. The  dead  are  often  embalmed  in  spices,  and  kept  for  several  years  till  tlio  astrologer 
has  determined  the  planet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred.  There  arc  lodfrcd  along 
with  them  in  the  tomb  painted  representations  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  and  other 
objects,  w  ich  it  is  imagined  may  be  useful  to  them  in  the  other  world;  a  remnant  pro- 
bably, of  the  custom  prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes  who  bury  these  objects  tliem- 
selves  along  with  their  chiefs. 

SvBSECT.  4. — Turkestan  or  Independent  Tartary, 
Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  tiie  great  boundary  chain  of  the  Beloor,  reaches 
westward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  north  bv 
Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  tlie  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  that  of  Kokan,  both 
fertile  and  populous  when  compared  with  the  wastes  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  both 
famed  and  ancient  seats  of  empire.  They  are  situated  upon,  and  derive  their  fertility  from, 
the  two  great  central  rivers ;  one  fh)m  the  Oxus,  Gihon,  or  Amoor,  the  other  from  tlio 
Jarnrtes,  Sihon,  or  Sirr.  These  states,  with  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  also  an  important  power, 
nccupying  the  lower  Gihon,  are  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs. 

Bokhara  forms  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  nortliem  bank  of  the 
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0x118,  at  alwut  tho  middle  of  that  north-weaterlv  •'oarse  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the  Aral. 
Tlio  principal  cities  and  cultivated  lands,  ho'vover,  are  on  the  river  Zurufshan,  or  Kohuk. 
Tho  population,  by  tho  last  Russian  embaisy,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great 

Eroportion  consists  of  fixed  inhabitants,  cuitivatintf  tho  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns.**  The 
ulk  of  those,  over  all  Indopondont  Tartai  y,  as  well  as  Cashgar  and  Cahitl,  consist  of  a  raco 
called  Taujiks,  apparently  uesccnded  from  -n  original  native  people  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  boar  sway ;  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  who  liavo  tulopted  tho  same  peaceable  and  industrious  habits.  The  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  consists  of  2(),(X)0  iiorso  and  4,000  infantry,  besides  about  50,000  militia.  The 
present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince,  has  wrested  Dalkh  from  tho  chief  of  Koondooz ;  but  the 
only  expeditions  in  which  his  troops  engage  at  present  are  fur  the  purpose  of  plunder,  chiefly 
over  tho  vast  plains  of  Khoraaan.  On  these  occasions,  the  party  often  ride  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  without  intcnniiwion,  till  they  have  readied  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  object  of 
attack.  They  study  to  arrive  in  tlio  night,  and  watch  tlic  moment  in  the  morning  when  the 
gates  are  opened  and  the  iniiabitaiits  come  out.  Tlie  invaders  then  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the 
place,  kill  all  timt  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery.  Such  proceedings,  indeed,  arise 
ratlior  from  tlio  predatory  habits  of  tho  Tartars,  tiian  from  any  peculiar  impulse  fVom  the 
sovereign,  in  whoso  oyes,  however,  they  are  sanctioned  by  tho  consideration,  tliat  the  Per- 
sians are  heretical  Shiahs,  and  therefore,  by  the  holy  and  orthodox  Sunites,  are  justly 
devoted  to  bondage.  Tlio  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation 
is  only  limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  tho  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  which 
enclose  Bokhara.  A  considerable  inland  trado  is  carried  on  with  India,  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  with  Russia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way  of  Orenburg,  each 
accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camels.  In  winter,  the  Oxus  being  frozen,  they  are  enabled 
to  pass  it  over  tho  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  experienced  in  consequence  or  the  desolate 
character  of  the  route,  where  often  neither  provisions  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several 
successive  days.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other 
European  manufactures ;  the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the  late  Russian  mission,  the  city  of  Bokhara  contains 
70,000  or  ^,000  iiiiiabitants.  Burnes  estimates  the  population  at  150,000.  As  usual  in 
Asiatic  cities,  tlie  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor ;  but  there  is  a  number  of 
mosques,  and  madresscs,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a  great  seat 
of  Mahometan  learning,  such  as  it  is,  and  government  is  a  liberal  encourager  of  it  The 
city  contains  eighty  madrcsses,  each  attended  by  from  40  to  300  students.  To  every 
madresse  there  is  a  lecturer ;  and  these,  with  the  students,  are  supported  by  funds  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  the  rent  of  lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal 
and  charity.  .  » 

Farther  up  tho  Kohuk,  and  about  200  miles  to  the  cost  of  Bokhara,  is  Samarcand.  Its 
walls  still  enclose  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles :  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  tho  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Murad  Bey,  however,  one  of  the  princes,  having  fixed  his  residence  there,  has  of  lote  done 
something  for  its  revival.  Hero  is  still  found  the  celebrated  observatory  of  TJlugh  Beg,  ond 
the  mausoleum  of  Timur,  paved  witli  green  stone  adorned  with  jewels.  It  is  watclicd  by 
a  few  attendants,  who  were  liberally  supported  by  the  court  of  Dcllii ;  but,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  they  are  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  region  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tho  mountains,  forms  part  of  the  vast 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Alta!,  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs,  it  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Independent  Tartary.  Under  the  name  of  Bactria,  this  country 
has,  from  the  remotest  ontiquity,  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  It  has  been, 
in  a  manner,  the  link  connecting  together  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  worlds  of  Asia;  tho 
main  point  of  union  between  tliem.  Under  the  auspices  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria  was  formed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  and  even  after  its  fall  retain- 
ed some  marked  traces  of  civilization.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  when  a  commercial  route 
had  been  opened  across  Asia  as  far  as  China,  Bactria  was  the  grand  rendezvoub  before 
entering  the  bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to  the  dreadful  sway  of  the 
Mongol  warriors,  wliose  soutb'.v'ard  track  to  conquest  lay  across  the  Boctrian  territory,  that 
nnfortunnto  district  became  exposed  to  accumulated  disasters.  It  is  subject  at  present  to 
the  king  of  Bokhara.  Balkh,  tho  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  un- 
rivalled antiquity,  which  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Only  one  comer  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  enclose  is  now  inhabited, 
and,  according  to  Bumes,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  about  360  villages.  This  fertility  is  pro- 
duced, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  numerous  waters  which 
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descend  from  the  southern  side  of  tlie  Paropamisan  mountains ;  a  single  canal  derived  ftom 
which  is  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  90001.  sterling.  As  this  source  of  fertility  drica  up,  tiu> 
country  to  the  north  declines  into  those  sterile  and  naked  plaine  which  compose  the  greate. 
part  ot  Tartary. 

Th(!  tracts  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  partaiie  of  the  rudest  character  of  Tartary, 
and  are  occupied  only  by  bands  of  wandering  Turkmans.  The  waters  of  the  latter  river, 
however,  fertilise  the  kin<^om  of  Kokan  and  FcrjE^anah,  similar  in  cultivation  and  im^Tovc- 
ment  to  Bokhara.  Onier  Khan,  a  Mahometan  prince,  cultivates  peace,  and  is  mild  and 
beneficent  in  his  internal  administration.  Kokaun,  or  Kokan,  of  modern  origin,  and  recent- 
ly made  the  capital,  has  risen  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  50,000  houses,  with  300 
mosques.  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Kojan,  the  ancient  cap!- 
5al,  tliough  decayed,  is  still  moro  than  half  the  size  of  Kokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Jaxartes 
:s  described  as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  polite  of  any  in 
this  part  of  Tartary.  Taschkend  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated,  in 
Humboldt's  itinerary,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  with  320  mosques.  Murgilan  is  a 
large  and  fine  city,  described  even  in  some  routes  as  the  capita'  of  Ferganah.  On  the  fron- 
tier towards  the  Kirghises  is  Ush,  a  populous  town,  the  inhabitanto  of  which  have  succeed- 
ed in  reclaiming  firom  roving  habits  a  great  proportion  of  that  barbarous  race,  who  are  now 
peaceably  settled  round  them. 

Khiva  forms  still  another  kingdom  of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and 
Btill  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Oxus,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert 
from  that  of  Bokhara.  Th's  country  was  tlie  first  in  Tartary  that  was  converted  by  tlie 
sword  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet ;  which,  about  710,  tlie  conquering  Catifah  preached  in  tiie 
mosque  of  Kharism.  This  last  name  became  afterwards  that  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
Urjfungo  was  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  an  empire  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Asia,  but  which  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Zingis  Khan.  After  being  destroyed  by 
Nadir  Shah,  it  was  rebuilt  and  made  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom,  the  cultivated  part 
of  which  extends  less  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  breadth,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  canals  derived  from  that  river  are  Lho  chief  means  by  which  cul- 
tivation is  produced.  To  Khiva,  also,  is  loosely  attached  the  roving  population  of  those  im- 
mense deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insulate  it  from  the  civilised  world ;  from  Persia,  from 
Candahar,  and  from  Bokhara.  Travellers  across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a 
few  spots  aflurding  water  and  pasturage.  That  there  exists,  however,  in  their  recesses  a 
greater  number  of  these  oases  than  the  routes  across  them  would  indicate,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  multitudes  whom  they  pour  forth  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder.  Ths 
population  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  300,000  families,  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  fixed,  the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  and  predatory.  These  last  roam  usually 
through  their  deserts  in  a  state  of  wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefs,  yet  are  ever 
ready  to  join  any  standard,  either  of  their  ovi^n  sovereign,  or  of  Persian  revolted  chiefs, 
under  which  they  may  promise  themselves  adventure  and  booty.  At  present,  as  nothing  on 
a  great  scale  presents  itself,  they  are  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  par- 
ticularly Khorasan,  by  plundering  expeditions,  in  wliich  they  not  only  carry  off  every  thing 
valuable,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their  im- 
mense desertfl. 

The  settled  inhabitants  of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and  uncivilised,  when  compared 
either  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartars.  They  indulge  in  gluttonous  excesses,  foreign 
in  general  to  Oriental  habits,  and  the  persons  of  the  chiefe  are  in  consequence  corpulent 
and  overgrown.  Their  situation  enables  them  to  carry  on  some  trade  similar  to  that  of 
Bokharh,  tliouryh  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  branch  they  have  extended  much  farther,  that 
of  slaves,  if  trade  it  can  be  called  which  consists  merely  in  selling  the  unfortunate  victims 
whop  thoy  have  obtained  by  violence.  Mr.  Fraser  heard  it  esthnated  that  there  were  in 
slavery,  tlironghout  Khiva  and  Bokiiara,  from  150,000  to  200,000  Persians,  and  15,000 
Russians. 

Th"  olty  of  Khiva  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  contains 
about  Vtnt)  liimilies.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  encampment  than  a 
regu]"!*  town.  Even  the  palace  of  the  Khan  is  only  a  large  wooden  tent  plastered  with 
clay.  ITr-.'unge,  the  ancient  capital,  is  almost  in  ruins,  thougli  its  situation  on  tlie  Oxus 
still  pri'scrvos  to  it  a  little  trade.  Hazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  tiie  revolutions  of 
Asia,  ins  experienced  an  equal  decay. 

[B<^t"<  pnn  Cabul  and  Bokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  little  state  of  Kcondooz, 
ruled  'ly  in  Uzbek  chief  or  Meer,  who  has  established  his  power  over  all  the  neighbouring 
distrirrs ;  lie  holds  Khooloom,  Heibuk,  Glioree,  Inderab,  Talighan,  and  Tluzrut-Imam,  and  a 
tnast'T  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  and  its  tributaries.  He  has  reduced  Badakshan, 
and  HfviTiil  of  the  hill  districts  north  of  the  Oxus,  and  has  even  sacked  the  city  of  Balkh— . 
Moori!  Beg,  the  Meer  of  Koondooz,  has  a  force  of  20,000  horse,  and  renders  himself  for* 
midnlil '  to  his  neighbours  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The  town  of  Koondooz 
if  sitn.iti'd  in  a  marshy  valley,  proverbial  for  its  uniiealthy  climate,  and  is  visited  by  the 
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lleer  only  in  winter ;  it  was  once  a  large  town,  but  the  population  does  not  nov/  exceed 
1500  souls.  Khooloom,  or  Tash  Koorghan,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine  district,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants.' — Am.  Ed.] 

The  long  mountain  valley  of  Badakshan,  situated  between  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  a  high 
branch  thrown  out  from  it,  called  the  Ridge  of  Pamere,  remains  to  be  described.  At  the 
loftiest  meeting  point  of  these  two  chains,  m  a  glacier  called  Pooshtee  Khur,  the  Oxus  rises, 
and,  flowing  along  the  whole  of  Badakshan,  collecta  from  its  mountains  a  mass  of  waters, 
with  which  it  proceeds  to  force  its  way  through  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Badakshan  is  cele- 
brated over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ;  but,  above  aK 
nibies  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Beloor,  near  the  Oxus.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  tliey  are  no  longer  worked ;  but 
this,  according  to  Burnes,  is  a  mistake.  Badakshan  is  dependent  on  the  Meer  of  Koondooz. 
T\ie  capital  is  Fyzabad,  on  the  Coacha,  a  mountainous  tributary  to  the  Oxus. 

Contiguous  to  Badakshan,  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  district  of  Derwauz,  the 
kingof  w!tich  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander,  which  his  neighboms  arc  said  to  admit; 
probably  on  very  slender  testimony.  West  of  this  is  Shoghnan,  which  anciently  conveyed 
to  the  whole  of  this  mountain  tract  the  name  of  Sogdiana. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Tartary,  we  must  take  a  view  of  that  northern  region, 
bordering  on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  covered  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the  Kirghises. 
This  remarkable  race  does  not  figure  in  the  eaiiy  revolutions  of  Asia.  They  appear  then  to 
havft  chiefly  occupied  the  pastoral  regions  of  Siberia,  on  the  Upper  Yenisei.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  a  force  which  undisciplined  warriors  could  not  resist, 
the  Kirghises,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  yielded  without  submitting.  They  retired  over  the 
mountains  into  the  wide  uncultivated  plains  or  steppes  which  extend  to  the  north  of  the 
Ia.\artes  and  the  east  of  the  Aral.  They  are  divided  into  three  branches  or  hordes,  called 
the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  east  and  south 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cash^ar  and  Kokan,  and  many  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
those  more  improved  districts,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  character.  Only  some  of  the 
high  separating  ranges  contain  about  50,000,  who  are  called  wi'.d  or  mountam  Kirghises, 
and  entirely  merit  the  name.  The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  .the  Aral, 
and  the  tract  extending  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and 
pastoral  character  is  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia,  which,  however,  must  have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  conciliation  and  defence, 
to  prevent  them  ftwm  making  extensive  depredations  in  its  territory.  In  the  former  view,  it 
grants  pensions  to  the  principal  chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  and 
20  camels ;  the  rest  in  proportion ;  and  it  maintains  a  chain  of  strong  posts  along  the  whole 
line  from  the  Ural  to  the  Irtysch.  This  does  not  preserve  the  fi-ontier  from  occasional  in- 
roads ;  still  less  does  it  secure  from  plunder  the  great  caravans  which  carry  on  by  this  route 
an  intercourse  with  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  which  can  ensure  their  safety  only  by 
the  humiliating  expedient  of  a  tribute,  usually  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles  for  each  camel. 

In  their  social  and  political  capacity,  the  Kirghises  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence 
than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia.  The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Russia  to 
appoint  a  nominal  khan ;  but  he  enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  by 
wealth  or  personal  qualities.  The  main  authority  rests  with  the  little  khans  who  are  at  the 
head  of  each  clan,  and  the  union  of  whom  with  the  old  men  constitutes  a  sort  of  democratic 
assembly,  by  whom  the  great  afliiirs  of  the  nation  are  determined.  Yet  the  slowness  and 
indecision  incident  to  such  a  body  renders  it  less  formidable  in  war  *,han  those  which  are 
commanded  by  warlike  and  absolute  chiefb.  The  private  life  of  the  Kirghises  is  directed 
by  the  maxims  of  Mahometan  law,  of  which  they  are  strict  but  not '  med  observers.  Under 
its  sanction  the  chiefs  observe  polygamy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  "i-rchase  or  robbery  can 
enabl(!  them,  and  a  separ;n,^  tfmt  is  allotted  to  each  wife.  The  weallli  of  the  Kirghises  con- 
Bists  in  horses,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep  (which  alfi>rd  very  delicate  food),  and  a  few 
camels.  In  these  respects  their  possessions  are  said  to  be  often  very  considerable.  Their 
tents  of  felt  are  both  larger  and  noater  than  those  of  the  Calmucks,  and  one  of  them  will 
often  accommodate  twenty  persons.  It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  contiibution 
that  they  have  obtained  foreign  luxu  •■  ;  but  some,  adopting  more  peaceable  habits  have 
hegim  to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  and  f  .It.  ;;  ,  .y  , 


m-: 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RUSSIA  ON  THE  CASPIAN. 


The  Urals  form  the  western  boundary  of  that  main  body  of  A«atic  Russia  which  is  de- 
Stemuiuted  Siberir-.    Between  them,  however,  and  the  confines  of  J!iurope  on  the  west,  Per 
li»  and  Turkey  on  the  south,  intervenes  a  region  of  considerable  extent  and  remaxkable 
character,  over  which  sway  is  claimed,  and  in  some  rude  manner  exercised,  by  Russia.    It 
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o.imsisU  of  two  portions,  which,  though  considenbly  diflbring  in  aspect,  circumatan^seb  oblige 
»18  here  to  combiue. 

i  Sect.  I. — Oeneral  OutltTU  and  Anpect. 

In  this  tcrritoy  the  most  prominent  and  connecting  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  tlio  largest 
inlanil  sea  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  dimension  readies  almost  duo  north  and  south,  and  in 
tliis  direction  it^  o.xtoiit.  appears  to  be  upwards  of  600  miles.  It  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
300;  but  this  occurs  only  hi  tlie  great  bay  or  projection  at  its  i.orth-eost  extremity :  every* 
whore  else  the  breadtl-  varies  from  00  to  120  miles.  Thir;  mnihty  ■nk'id  expanse  is  supplied 
on  the  nortli  by  the  Vo!^,  which,  after  traversing,  in  i  ^.i^orse  oi'  iKM)i)  mi'.rs,  the  whole  of 
liuropcan  and  ■vrt  of  Asiatic  Russia,  pours  in  the  uvitf.-A  wtters  of  ft,>,:o  vut  regions.  On 
the  west  it  reitives  omple  streams  from  the  mi|;!.!y  j)ft\;tB  .'f  Cauoasus  iirii'  Ararat;  the 
Koumn,  the  Ten  k,  the  Aras,  the  Kizil  Ozen,  and  siuje  i>t'. ..,,',  reac't  a  certai;?  magnitude; 
but  in  prncral  th.  :!e  rivers  are  too  near  their  source  to  atttiu  nny  gveat  expMi  i  >  .  and  thoy 
arrive -i.efly  in  iha  form  of  mountain  ton-  ats,  dcBf  •  ii'ir.g  ip-.\  ti.H  ang  r.iroi  cf  sn  wy 
heights.  On  the  .oath,  the  sfeami;  desce  liing  from  !he  Elburz,  are  of  n.-,  ji  ate  length, 
but  >^opious  and  ri)id.  On  the  eiu^l  .,he  Atldirk  enter;  'ho  Caspian;  but  bv  I'br  the  greater 
portion  of  this  boruf^r  consists  cf  k-1\  and  dnufy  deserts,  from  which  the  Caspian  Sea  does 
not  derive  any  acce^s^iao  to  its  mayn''ude.     Conniiicring  the  large  siurces  which  supply  ibij 

J;reat  interior  uea,  nrntiy  inquirers  a*  ;it  a  loss  to  deterijiine  liow  they  can  be  disposed  of. 
fence  has  arisen  tiio  tiicor)'  of  a  KubJurrarnous  pnssage,  by  ,vhich  its  -.up.:  HuoU'  watersare 
conveyed  cither  to  thf^  Black  Sea  or  the  Pt- - m  Gul.',  As,  however,  the  (.icts  ni  which  this 
thoory  rests  seem  derive'!  Tom  the  rri>*:  sup:  rficisv'  observation,  so  the  ('iiilculfy  which  pve 
rise  to  it  ^  ppears  more  imaginary  than  real.  Evi',x)r"tit/n  trcn>  '  ■  ■  irfiiix'  no  i.nmense  may 
satifrftcton'i,  account  for  tlie  waters  receivef'  froi>  all  the;."'  rivei^  < .  which  i.>nly  one  is  of 
tl ')  (irst  m  I, -nitude.  It?  surface  is  supposed  Im  have  b<jcoinr:  liwer  within  the  last  200  years, 
Boxl  )t  nertainly  appoars  to  Ije  about  800  feet  b<aieath  thac  of  the  Black  Sea.* 

The  «  iwrs  of  (!.»•  '"'aspian,  unless  at  the  immediate  influx  of  the  g^eat  rivers,  are  as  salt 
as  tlics.  (.)'  tiic  (<•■',  with  the  admixture  of  a  bittor  taste,  arising  f-^m  a  portion  of  Glauber 
fc'Hl'  rr'.ippa:i,»u  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  naph»!ia  which  is  found  on  its 
shiTf  i  in  conoi  ?(!rable  quantity.  The  navigation  is  very  dPiigcrous,  particularly  in  the 
nonhtin  jiart,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sudden  .gfales  wh'jh  descend  from  the  high  clifls 
jif  the  western  shore,  ard  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  nith  winch  this  (juarter  abounds.  There 
are  no  good  harbours  frjm  Astrachan  to  Derbcnd.  A  cl'ister  of  considerable  islands  occurs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  on  the  eastern  coast;  and  u  loiml  er  of  small  ones  extend  along  the 
north  shore,  but  none  of  much  importance,  considering  ;he  magnitude  of  the  sea.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  is  taken  in  the  northern  part. 

Of  the  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to  Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent 
Tartary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans.  The  western  and  northern  only  are  proper 
to  the  region  v,'e  iire  now  to  delineate.  Between  the  former  and  the  Black  Sea  extends  a 
wide  region  entirely  covered  with  those  lofty  chains  to  which  the  ancionts  applied  the  name 
of  Cauciisus.  In  hei;  'it,  in  niggedness,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  aspects,  though  not  an- 
rivalled,  they  a  -e  surpassed  by  few  in  Asia,  or  in  the  whole  world.  This  great  range  of  high 
land  maybe  slated,  ,<renerally,  at  about 400  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  300 from 
east  to  west.  Its  greatest  breadth  and  elevation  appear  to  take  place  in  the  nortliern  border 
of  Georgia,  where  the  Elburz  rears  its  gij^antic  summit.  M.  Kupfer,  lately  sent  by  the 
Russian  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Diobitsch,  to  measure  its  altitude,  aeter> 
mined  it  to  be  about  lOj.'jOO  English  feet,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Blanc, 
He  wan  only  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  the  summit.  The  boundary  of  perpetual 
snow  is  about  11,000  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  than  in  any  other  chain,  except  the 
Himalaya!!.  "  Tlii?  central  chain  of  Caucasus,"  .says  M.  Kupfer,  "  is  entirely  formed  of 
porphyry.  Imagine  a  plateau,  8000  or  10,000  feet  high,  extending  from  ee  t,  to  west,  rent 
m  every  direction  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  traversed  lengthwise  by  r.  ridge  of  rugged 
and  picturesque  rocks,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow;  figure  about  the 
middle  of  this  ridge  an  excavation  very  broad,  but  not  deep,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  cone  which  might  be  believed  to  be  entirely  formed  of  snow,  did  not  the  naked  rock, 
which  it  covers,  occasionally  appe.ir:  this  is  Elburz,  whose  height  surpasses,  by  3000  or 
4000  feet,  that  of  all  the  surrounding  mountains."  The  Caucasian  territory  formed,  for  a 
century,  the  debateable  ground  between  the  empires  '     ~  -  -      . 

part  of  it,  after  having  been  an  undisputed,  Uiough 
latter,  has,  unless  in  some  rugged  mountainous  distv 
European  invader. 

The  tr"-*  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  north  "'  the  (    ' 
th'"  Ura)        mtains,  is  of  a  different  chaia^  •  ■ 
deltas  fi'    '■■  rivers  Voljra  and  Tlral-.  end  fc:  .  '.:;, 


Russia  and  Persia ;  and  the  greater 
■viiat  turbulent,  appendage  U>  'l^e 
lidded  to  the  powerful  arms  of  the 
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marahy.  Farther  north,  the  province!  of  OuA  and  Orenburg  rise  inMnaiblv  into  a  moun* 
tainouB  elevation,  till  they  tcrmiimto  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which  Roparatm 
Piiirupo  Ooin  Aaia.  Here  theHO  repriona  participate  in  the  rich  n>etalliforoua  character  whkh 
liiatinguiahua  Catharinenberg  and  the  other  diatricti  on  the  Asiatic  aide.  ■   \ 

.^    .  Sect.  11. — Natural  Oeography. 

SvaaKcra.  1.  and  2. — Oeology  and  Botany. 

The  Geologv  and  Botany  of  thia  ref^ion  have  no  foaturea  diatinguialiing  it  flrom  thoae  paiti 
of  Tarlary  anu  Siberia  which  lie  under  the  same  latitude. 

SiinsKCT.  .S. — Zoology, 
The  Zoological  tribca,  wliich  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the  towering  elevations 
of  Caucosua,  have  been  m  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pogca,  that  little  inore 
need  bo  aaid  on  their  general  nature.  There  ia  reason  to  beliove,  that  around  this  lofty 
chain  of  Alps  are  concentrated  most  of  thoae  quadrupcda  whoae  geographic  range  haa  been 
aaaigned  to  Europe ;  and  repruscntationa  of  others,  whom  nature  haa  given  to  wcHtcrn  and 
■ouUicrn  Aaia,  and  the  coniiiics  of  AfVica.  But  tlio  Fauna  of  theae  interesting  regions  is  bo 
deplorably  defective,  that  much  remaina  to  be  inveatigated  before  thia  theory  can  be  received 
with  conKdonco. 
The  Quadrupeds  mentioned  by  travcllcra  aa  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  regions  are  the  Ca- 
racal Lynx,  the  Chamois  and  Ibex  Goata,  Bears,  several  Antelopos, 
and  a  species  of  anmll  Tiger  of  an  unknown  race.  The  true  Bison, 
BO  long  extinct  in  Europe,  ia  still  aheltered  in  these  wild  recesses; 
and  the  Ovia  Ammon,  or  wild  Asiatic  Sheep,  extenda  f\rom  Central 
Asia  to  Caucasus.  The  Ibex  of  these  mountains  ia  distinct,  liow> 
ever,  from  that  of  Europe,  to  which  it  ap))ears  superior  both  in 
strength  and  agility ;  there  is  also  another  species  (C  Mgagvt 
Pallas)  differing  from  both  the  former  in  its  horns ;  and  more  closely 
resembling  our  domestic  goat 

On  the  warm  shores  of  the  Caspian  ia  found  that  rare  British 
bird,  the  Clmradrius  himanlopus,  or  tho  long-legged  Plover  (Jig. 
674.),  together  with  most  of  th.e  aquatic  species  Known  in  Europe; 
nor  con  we  point  out  a  more  interesting  subject  for  philosophic  in> 
quiry,  than  the  affinities  which  these  countries  appear  to  exhibit 
between  the  animals  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 


ttooc-lactaii  Plover. 


Sect.  III. — Hittorical  Oeography. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  have  always  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  civilised  world.  They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whotr  they 
were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity ;  but  their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  con> 
nected  form.  The  Greeks  viewed  them  on!y  in  dim  and  romantic  distance,  and  considered 
the  cliiTs  of  the  Caucasus,  and  tlic  shores  of  tlic  Micotis,  as  the  wild  and  extreme  boundaries 
of  nature.  Tho  poets  painted  Prometheus  chained  by  tlio  wratlt  of  Jovo  to  these  a<"fai 
rocks.  The  expedition  undertaken  to  tliis  quarter  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  was  con> 
sidered  as  exalting  almast  to  the  rank  of  demigods  tlie  ^u'ing  mortals  by  whom  it  was 
achieved.  Afterwards  tho  southern  borders  of  Iberia  and  Cclchis  became  better  known,  and 
were  even  noted  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  Their  nigged  and  inaccessible  tracts  served 
occasionally  as  the  refuge  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  deterred  even  the  boldest  conquer- 
ors from  an  attempt  to  subdue  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  recesses  still  enclose  races 
whose  habits  and  language  bear  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity.  Etymologists  have  even 
conceived  themselves  able  to  trace  many  of  the  radicals  of  that  original  language  which, 
under  varied  forms,  has  spread  from  the  East  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
however,  that  tlie  rugged  scats  of  the  Caucasus  afforded  shelter  to  tlieso  ancient  races,  than 
that  they  were  the  source  whence  population  and  language  originated. 

In  modem  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  subsequently  as 
the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  the  rising  power  of  tho  czar.  Russia, 
after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole  western  shore  of  tho  Caspian,  and  all  tho 
level  tracts  between  it  and  tlic  Black  Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to 
own  a  certain  homage ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fulW 
compensated  by  the  fVequent  plundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  dim- 
ctilt^  guard  by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  rorder.  Georgia,  and  still  more  Cir- 
casBia,  has  been  distinguished  for  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  and  the  fine  forma  of  its 
females ;  in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  tlicy  have  been  in  great  requeat  as  domestic 
sIsvQS  uVSi  all  the  Tiirkiah  empire.    In  Egypt,  particniarly,  Uio  otfapring  of  thoar  ?'  vM 
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kept  up  by  continual  aooeMions,  long  maintained,  undvr  th«  appellation  of  Mtnielukea,  % 
nway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  roaitera. 

Turkey  poMossod,  till  lately,  some  porU  and  districU  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Blaok  S««, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  tratllc,  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  to 
foment  insurrection  among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she  has  been  ibiiged  by 
the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  Uie  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districts  of  Ouriel 
and  Akalsiko,  she  may  be  considereu  b«  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  of  the  Caucasian 
territory. 

Sbot.  IV. — Poitheal  Oeografhy, 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  ^rritory  owns  Uio  sovereignty 
of  Russia.  That  power,  to  the  extent  ot  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian 
the  same  despotic  system  by  which  its  otiier  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  render  this,  in  its  flill  extent,  impossible.  Over  a  dominion  extending  aniid  inac- 
cessible cliflk,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepiicrdsi 
the  most  absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Provided  the  Circassian  tribes  yield 
a  certain  form  of  submission,  or  oven  remain  peaceable,  they  sutfer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  economy,  which  proceeds  ujion  principles  very  diTerent  fVom  those  which  prevail 
among  the  servile  nobles  of  Russia.  The  same  proud  arist(K!ratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value 
Ibr  the  distinctions  of  birth,  reign  hero  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  lower  ranks,  who  till  tho  ground  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices,  are  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  serfb,  or  slaves,  w  ho,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  for  tho  profit  of  their 
masters.  Tho  fighting  part  of  tho  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  voluntary  and 
attached  vassals,  tho  companions  in  peace,  and  tho  followers  in  war,  of  tho  head  ot  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  national  propensities.  To  tho  north,  again,  the  vast  plains  on  every  sido  of  Astrachan 
are  continually  traversed  by  Calmucks,  Nogais,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
though  they  may  bo  brought  to  yield  an  enforced  homage,  could  never  brook  a  daily  inter- 
ference in  their  interior  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and 
transmit  such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  tlieir  humble 
vassals.  Thus,  in  all  tho  wido  regions  around  tho  Caspian,  Russia  hohls  full  military  occu- 
pation of  tho  leading  positions;  but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  indeed  any 
solid  or  rational  libcrtjr,  but  that  rudo  and  proud  independence  which,  in  their  oyes,  is  more 
precious.  It  is  only  m  the  nortlicrn  provmces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  a 
civilised  population  and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been  formr  ^  that  she  hai 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  oi  or  parts  both 
of  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  wealth  and  industry  of  this  region  will  not  aflbrd  scope  fi.i  very  copious  deta.ia.  f  he 
Caucasian  region  presents  to  tho  scientific  enquirer  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  those  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  are 
little  improved.  The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industrious  culture,  are  more- 
over liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  predatory  incursion.  Their  supplv  of 
arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  cither  iroi.i  plunder,  or  from  the  sale  o  Jieir 
people  as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality ;  a  little  silk 
mnn  the  low  southern  districts ;  some  skins  and  furs  from  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  from 
the  declivities  of  tlie  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Astrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Cnspian,  has  been 
of  some  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce.    Two  spirited  attempts,  indec'.  ode  by 

the  English,  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  est  .oi^uh  u  fiictory 
there,  and  open,  thence  a  communication  with  tho  interior  of  Asia.  Tho  leailing  object  was 
ashore  in  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  all  its  ancient 
channels  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  had  found  out  this  circuitous  and  difficult  line  by 
the  north  of  Persia,  and  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
Indian  commodities  could  now  be  more  cheaply  conveyed  by  the  new  maritime  channel  of 
the  Cape,  and  even  by  the  Euphrates,  to  Aleppo.  The  secondary  object,  of  exchanging  tho 
raw  silk  and  precious  stones  of  Persia  for  English  cloth,  was  bamed  by  the  cruel  civil  war 
which  di><t-u^led  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even  the  great  extent  of  land  and  river 
carru<  »  Russia,  with  the  jealous  caprice  of  a  despotic  government,  would  have  pre- 

nnta'  aountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  such  an  intercourse.    Astra- 

chan, th'  cfore,  was  in  botii  caaOa  abandonod.  and  has  been  left  to  carry  on  the  little  trade 
which  can  belong  to  the  vast  and  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  it  on  every  side.  The 
Volga,  indeedi  afler  traversing  all  European  Russia,  and  receiving  many  great  tributaries^ 
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muit  \n\ng  down  articles  of  some  miiffnitude, — timber,  flax,  iron,  copper ;  but  those  finci  mi, 
in  the  round  of  the  Caspian  either  ativ  adequate  demand,  or  any  means  of  obtaininff  copious 
returns.    One  of  the  chief  Bourccs  ot  wealth  conaista  in  the  immense  quantity  of  flsh  which 

oth  the  sea  and  its  tributary  rivers  supply.  The  sturgeon  is  particularly  excellent,  and 
from  it  is  manufKcturcd  the  caviare,  whi*.  i  is  coiiiildered  a  delicacy  over  all  Europe.  To  IIk 
north,  the  pmvmccsof  Oufii  und  Oi-?nhiir(f  as  alrrady  observed,  contain  mines  of  considerable 
value,  the  manaf^ement  of  which  is  intruRt3d  to  the  (general  board  at  Catharincnberg,  on  tb« 

ppoaite  side  of  the  Uralu. 

S«CT.  VI.— 0»w7  and  Social  Slate. 
Ab  the  in'Vii  •''  «  ci'  l'  ->  CaticnfUH  have  ever  been  little  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  Bocisl  t.Aii ;  ■  ■'■*•  "l.ii  ir  inhahitante,  mo<lifipd  neither  by  conquest  nor  foreijjn  communi- 
catio; ,  vrtttiii  '  i.  i  aicfurisquo  and  varied  aapects.  Indeed,  llicre  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  rjarih,  in  wnich  ruuc  and  barbarous  life  appears  under  a  (i^reater  varictly  of  forms,  /u 
tho  f  ate,  however,  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and  ns  society  is  split  into  a  nultitude  of 
smui;  tribes,  the  subject  ramifies  into  a  variety  of  detoils,  which  will  bo  better  given  under 
the  local  division.  In  general,  all  these  tribes  profess  the  dopmos  of  the  Mahometan  ftith, 
though  in  a  somewliat  loose  manner,  free  from  the  tame  and  mechanical  routine  which  that 
religion  prescribes.  Scarcely  anv  of  thpm  poBsess  among  themselves,  or  have  imbibed  fVom 
the  Russians,  the  smalletit    'i.  !■  ,  rature     They  are  almost  universally  addicted  to 

habits  of  plunder, — thr  t  national  plunder,  on  a  great  scole,  which  is  considered  rather  a  bout 
than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  generally  familiar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
more  opulent  nations. 

Shot.  VII. — Local  Gungraphy. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  regions  of  Caucasus, 
which  present  the  grande>it  natural  featurea,  os  well  as  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  forms 
of  society.  The  Kuban  !  d  tiie  Terek  are  considered  its  northern  boundary.  Within  this 
river-line  the  country  presents  a  continuation  of  those  vnst  pastoral  steppes  which  compos-c 
aouthem  Russia.  In  approaching  them,  however,  the  traveller  dcFcries  the  mighty  precii)irpb 
of  Caucasus  rising  before  him.  Its  highest  ranges  are  clnd  in  perpetual  snow;  benenlii  n 
the  black  region  of  rocks  and  precipices;  while  the  lower  declivities  contain  a  number  of 
Wf>ll-watered  valleys,  forming  fine  pastoral  districts;  nnd,  though  not  capable  of  high 
culture,  yielding  plentifully  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet.  In  these  mountain 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  their  physicsl 
qaalities.  Tlie  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  nnd  nH'  t.ic.  But  it  is  th  ''^  <bmi 
and  delicate  complexion  of  the  feirmlo  Circassians,  which  fo.ii.  .lO  wide  a  thrmc  of  h     em 

Eanegyric.     In  these  high  valleys,  with  a  northern  exposure,  they  do  not  sufier  that  ii       e 
eat  of  the  sun,  which  produces,  generally,  the  dark  tints  of  Asia.     The  daughters  o. 
above  the  rank  of  slaves  are  exempted  from  oppressive  or  di-grading  labour,  and  merely 
occupy  themselves  in  sowing,  embroidery,  and  the  plaiting  of  straw.     Thoir  beauty  Bcr- 
also  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce 
preserve  female  charm.s.  The  face  is  carefiilly  shaded  from  the  sun ;  they  are  fed  moderately 
on  milk  and  pastry;  their  feet  are  protected  from  injury  by  a  specios  of  wooden  shoe;  and 
their  hands  by  the  'ise  or'  gloves.     Rome  even  make  use  of  paint,  but  this  is  considered 
discreditable.    The  value  set  upon  their  virtue  is  marked  by  the  barbarous  precaution  of 
broad  leathern  girdle,  fiistened    t  an  early  age  with  silver  clasps,  and  which  the  husbanu 
cuts  thr  i."!'.  at  man  .age. 

The  oi;-  nrtions  of  rank  and  DJrth  are  observed  in  Circassia  with  all  the  strictness  of 
highland  pride.  Under  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  are  the  uzdens,  or  nobles,  who  attend  him 
in  war  oi  foray,  but  exercise  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their  own  immediate  vassals. 
They  are  of  »" '  kinds, — bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the  glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who 
attend  him  :  j  the  field;  which  In  c  have  often  bcvMi  raised,  on  this  condition,  from  the  inferior 
rank.  The  airangements  for  marriage  and  education  are  of  '  most  peculiar  character, 
founded  on  a  sort  of  Spartan  apathy,  'vliich  tramples  ui^jn  every  tender  and  domestic  tic. 
Until  after  the  birth  of  t'  '^  first  r'  '>',  the  husband  and  wife  li\u  entirely  separate,  and  never 
Bee  each  other,  unless  by     ?alth;    ho  husbaiid  considers  it  an  insult  if  the  wife  be  evo" 

0  ch  d,  when  born,  is  never  reared  in  the  house,  or  under  the 
fe  <  three  or  four,  some  friendly  nobleman  receives  him,  ami 
duct,  ig  and  rearing  Iiim.  Under  him  the  srns  are  trained  in 
all  manly  exercises,  and  '!.e  femu.  s  in  those  which  belong  to  their  sex,  until  the  former  is 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the  latter  to  receive  a  husband,  which  this  foster  father  is  bound 
to  provide.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  are  allowed  to  see  their  parents,  to  whom  they 
have  before  remained  strangers.  This  violent  and  fantastic  mode  of  escaping  the  dangers  of 
effeminate  indulgence  does  not  seem  to  be  here  inconsistent  with  that  nurture,  for  which 
ftll  confidence  is  elsewhere  reposed  only  on  the  parental  care. 
The  noble  Circassians  lead  that  sort  of  life  which  is  usual  with  independent  chiefs  on  theii 
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iniinals  aro  wanted  both  for  ornament  and  use,  the^ 


must  unite  the  qualities  of  boauiy,  strengtli,  and  fleotnoss.  On  the  armour,  also,  no  cost  u 
Npared.  The  modern  mutfket  and  pistol  are  combined  with  those  of  a  former  age ;  and  a 
eoat  of  mail,  oflen  proof  against  pistol-shut ;  a  helmet  of  polished  steel ;  a  bow  and  quiver. 
Ai  these,  besides  being  of  the  finest  materials,  are,  in  tlte  case  of  uzdenn,  oriiamenteu  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  their  value  amounts  otlen  to  20U()  roubles.  Besides  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  war  and  predatory  excursion,  these  arms  ore  employed  in  enforcing  the  right 
of  private  revenge,  which,  as  in  all  barbarous  societies,  where  no  other  mode  of  redress 
eiists,  is  conflded  to  the  sword  of  the  injured  person,  or  that  of  bis  iViends.  Witli  these 
habits  of  violence  is  combined,  as  usual,  an  almost  romantic  hospitality.  When  a  stranger 
hu  been  once  admitted  to  draw  a  mouthftil  of  milk  from  tli<j  breast  of  tlio  mother  of  the 
fiuniiy,  he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  and  considered  as  one  of  its  members. 

The  only  estimate  oi  the  population  of  Circassia,  which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Pallas,  who  reckons  the  number  of  uzdene  at  1600,  and  their  fighting  vassals  at  10,000. 
This  number  would  seem  to  bo  under  the  truth,  unless  it  were  restricted  to  tlie  great 
Kabirdi,  who  form  the  pi.acipal  tribe,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civilisation. 
The  eetfa,  or  labouring  part  of  the  community,  must,  of  course,  exceed  in  number  both  the 
two  c]n.s3es  mentioned  above. 

The  Aussian  territories  everywhere  border  upon,  and  enclose,  Circassia ;  yet  the  valoar 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of  which  its  bands  are  com- 
posed, have  set  at  defionco  every  effort  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  regular  nubjection.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  able,  and  that  somewhat  imperfecUy,  to  protect  their  own 
confines  from  inroad  by  a  chn  of  strong  fortresses.  These  are  chiefly  erected  along  the 
Terek  and  Kuban,  two  consitk  .  able  streams,  which,  rising  among  the  lofliest  heights  of  Cau- 
casus, flow  for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  the  former  east,  till  it  falls  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Son.  Mozdok,  on  the  l^rek,  is  the 
centre  of  this  line  of  defence ;  a  town  of  3000  people,  wiiii  a  strong  garrison.  Georgievsk, 
on  the  Kouma,  is  a  fortress  of  smaller  magnitude.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vlodi- 
Kaukas,  "the  ruler  of  Caucasus,"  situated  amid  the  lofliest  of  its  snowy  pinnacles,  and  the 
fiercest  tribes  by  whom  they  are  tenanted.  Though  defended  only  by  palisades  and  a  wall 
of  earth,  it  is  sufficient  to  repel  their  unskilful  assaults.  It  serves  at  once  to  bridle  those 
fierc«  mountaineers,  and  to  secure  the  route  to  Teflis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  safely  \m- 
derikin  without  on  escort  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  Cossacks.  Formerly  a  great  part  of 
I'  oad  lay  along  steeps  so  rugged  that  there  was  not  even  room  for  a  troveller  to  pass  on 
•  I  between  the  river  and  the  cMSa,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  by  projections 
uloiig  their  perpendicular  sides,  crossing,  too,  many  imperfect  bridges,  that  were  oflen  swept 
away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  Btrcam.  But  the  Russian  government  lately  caused  to  be  con- 
structed, from  the  fort  of  Dariel  to  that  of  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  secure  road,  51  versts  long,  with 
r >  two  bridges;  and,  though  rocks  were  to  be  blown  up,  hills  levelled,  ravines  filled,  and 
dikes  constructed,  this  great  work  was  completed  in  five  years. 
e  baths  of  Caucasus  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Georgievsk,  at  the 
1(>  1.  of  one  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  They  are  very  numerous,  extending  over  a  space 
of  about  twenty  miles.  They  are  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  acidu- 
lous ;  and  the  principal  one  is  described  by  M.  Godet  as  so  copious  as  to  discharge  about  a 
million  of  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  scarcely  known  till  the  first  journey 
of  I'allas,  but  are  now  much  frequented  during  the  months  of  May  land  June,  and  commodi- 
uus  buildings  have  been  erected,  both  by  government  and  private  irdlviduals.  In  this  vicinity 
is  the  Scots  colony  of  Harass,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  though  ti  3  missionary  station 
established  there  has  not  answered  expectation. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  country,  presents  some  interestuiff 
objects.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar  or  Kisliar,  a  town  described  by  M. 
Godet,  in  1828,  as  containing  2000  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are 
Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1786,  and  carry  on  all  its 
trade,  by  which  they  phioe  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  The  coun- 
try round  produces  40,  <  K)  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  500  pints  each ;  but  it  is  of  indifferent 
quality,  and  three-fourths  of  it  is  made  into  brandy.  Silk  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity 
[To  tl.o  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Daghestan.  Its  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  its  long  coast  presents 
but  few  hartours.  Tarki  is  favourably  situated  on  the  sea,  but  the  principal  place  is  Der- 
lend,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  still  exhibiting  imposing 
military  works.  It  is  now  much  sunk,  having,  according  to  KlapfuUi,  a  population  of  about 
4000  families.— Am.  Ed.T 

On  tlip  opposite  or  soui  icm  declivity  of  the  Caucasus  extends  the  fiimoas  and  once  pow 
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•rfVil  kingdom  of  Georgia.    The  world,  Mrhaps,  doni  not  co'<tiun  a  reaion  mora  pmfljMly 

G'fled  botn  with  richneaa  and  beauty.  NiimborJoM  itroam*,  flowing  from  thr.  central  and 
nieit  parta  of  tho  chain,  irrigate  and  fertilise  all  ita  bci'. -rr  0;<  the  lidoa  of  the  moun- 
taina  iianf^  mo^iflcent  foreHt.^  of  beech,  aah,  chontnut,  oi> «.,  .n^  pme;  and  the  ground  in 
covered  with  vmua  growing  wild  in  vast  proftiiion.  On  it',  auceeasivo  atagca  are  miaod  ail 
the  varietiea  of  fhiit  and  gnin,  both  of  tho  temperate  and  tropical  climatea.  Thn  woodi 
abound  with  game;  and  tho  mountaina  contain  in  their  boaoiti  mined  ft'  conmdornhlo  value, 
The  human  rac«  flouriahca  in  an  equal  degree:  tho  men  are  diatingiimhixl  for  vigour;  and 
the  femalea,  with  tho  ainglo  exception  of  a  darker  complexion,  are  hh  famed  for  neauty  aa 
Uiose  of  Circaaaia.     All  these  bounties  of  nature,  however,  have  been  rendered  unavailing 

Sr  the  oppressions  of  a  feudal  government,  and  by  the  continual  wan  which  have  desolated 
eorgia  for  more  than  a  century.  The  nobles,  who  had  reduced  the  prerogative  of  the  king 
within  very  narrow  limits,  possess  over  their  vassals  tho  power  of  life  and  death,  and  extract 
flt>m  them  the  whole  pro<luce  of  their  landa  beyond  what  may  afford  the  most  scanty  lub- 
fistence.  The  unfortunate  husbandman  ia  moreover  exposed  to  tho  continual  inroad  of  the 
Lesghians  and  other  tribes  fVom  the  upper  heights  of  Caucasus,  and  ia  oflcn  obliged  to  plough 
witli  arms  in  his  hands.  Georgia,  which  had  been  protected  by  ita  situation  fVom  the  tide  of 
Turkish  and  Tartar  invasion,  was  attacked  two  centuries  ago  by  tho  whole  strength  of  the 
Persian  empire ;  and,  after  a  very  gallant  struggle,  waa  obliged  to  yield.  The  Sophia  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  their  new  subjects,  and  ucor^^ian  youth  were  even  employed  as  the 
royal  guards  of  Peraia.  Yet  the  spirit  of  independence  was  not  subdued ;  and  when  the 
power  of  their  conquerors  woa  shaken  by  the  growing  fortune  of  Russia,  they  eagerly  sought 
to  regain  thoir  freedom  by  an  alliance  with  thia  new  power.  So  far  oa  related  to  tho  down> 
fkll  of  Persian  influence,  all  their  hopes  were  flilfilled ;  but  the  potentato  through  whom 
thia  triumph  had  been  achieved,  aoon  proved  no  leas  ambitious.  The  sons  of  the  brave  He- 
radius  were  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  Georgia  won  at  last  reduced  to  the  regular 
form  of  a  Russian  province.  This  might  have  proved  an  ultimate  good ;  and  the  Russians 
have  in  tkct  made  some  efforts  to  intrcSuce  tranquillity  and  industry ;  but  the  constant  wars 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  Persia,  and  of  which  Georgia  has  been  the  theatre, 
have  rendered  these  hitherto  of  very  little  avail.  Through  the  pressure  of  these  various 
evils,  the  populati m  of  this  fine  rcj^ion  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
320,000  souls.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mohometans,  but  Greek  Christians,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  hands  all  tho  traffic  of  the  country.  The  Rus- 
sians draw  from  it  a  revenue  of  800,000  rubles,  not  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses. 
The  waters  of  Georgia  are  chiefly  collected  by  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  which  flows  first  north- 
ward, along  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  loily  mountains ;  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  east  and 
south,  passes  by  Teflis,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  on  the  borders  of  Ghilan.  It  has  previously 
received  the  Araxes,  fVoin  Ararat;  the  greater  part  of  whose  course,  however,  has  been 
through  Armenia  and  Aderbijan. 
The  only  city  of  Georgia  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  the  name,  is  Teflis,  (^g.  67S.), 
»..         M>^  the  capital.    It  is  boldly  situated  on  the 

MCT^^  ^k.  precipitous  banks  of  the  Kur,  which  flows 

''"    - — Mkl^!ylr9L^^  here  throujfh  a  deep  and  gloomy  defile 

covered  with  immense  forests.  Several 
points  in  its  vicinity  command  a  grand 
view  of  the  bordering  chain  of  mountains, 
rising  in  successive  stages  above  each 
other,  and  terminating  in  the  snow-covered 
pinnacles  of  Elburz.  The  city,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  does  not  possess  any 
architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  collection  of 
low  flat-rooffed  dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick, 
with  small  doors  and,papcr  windows.  Nor 
are  those  splendid  mosques,  and  gilded  mi- 
narets, which  elsewhere  redeem  the  general  poverty  of  Oriental  cities,  to  be  found  at  Teflis. 
There  are,  however,  several  handsome  churches,  though  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  pic- 
turesque situation ;  and  the  old  citadel,  placed  on  a  high  promontory,  presents  a  grand  and 
imposing  mass  of  ruins.  The  only  really  good  buildings  arc  a  few  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Russians ;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital,  and  particularly  the  great  market-place,  the  shops 
of  which  are  screened  from  the  weather  by  a  long  range  of  columnar  arcades ;  and  whicn, 
aa  the  natives  begin  reluctantly  to  acknowledge,  is  much  more  commodious  than  the  old 
one.  Teflis  is  fiimous  for  ita  baths,  formed  of  warm  streams  descending  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  and  collected  into  two  large  apartments,  one  for  the  male  and  the  other  for  the 
female  inhabitants.  Their  medicinal  virtue  is  said  to  be  considerable ;  but  to  an  European 
eye,  they  are  dark,  dirty,  and  incommodious.  The  Russians  make  Teflis  their  head-quarters^ 
and  keep  there  a  large  military  force,  which  is  qmi  riered  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  is  con- 
•ideired  a  serious  grievance,  being  wholly  inconsibiont  with  the  habits  of  Oriental  Beclusion. 


CutI*  of  Taflii. 
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particularly  in  regard  to  the  female  sex,  whoso  virtue,  made  hitherto  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  joalouii  guard  kept  over  it,  is  said  to  have  sufTered  materially  tVom  this  mtrusion.  Tho 
population  of  Teflis,  m  conscquenco  of  the  eviU  under  which  it  haa  sufTerod,  has  declined  in 
the  course  of  thu  last  twenty  years  from  33,000  to  10,000. 

Proceeding  westward  fVom  Georgia  to  the  shores  uf  tho  Black  Sea,  we  And  Mingrelia  and 
Imirctta ;  regions  celebrated  in  anti<iuity  uniVr  the  itame  of  Colchis.    The  interior  trocts 
lie  mountainous  and  rugged ;  but  Caucasus  here  slopes  downward,  and  allows  to  intervene 
between  it  and  tliu  soa  a  large  plain,  moist,  fertile,  but  unwholesome.     Flood*  innumerable, 
descending  from  tho  liuight^,  and  uniting  into  thirty  considorabln  rivers,  inundate  tlim  watery 
region.     Among  tlinsc,  the  only  one  of  great  imimrtance  is  tho  ancient  I'hasis,  now  called 
the  Rioni,  whicTi,  after  a  long  couiso  through  the  deep  CircoMian  glens,  enters  the  plain  of 
Mingrelia.     The  ({round,  impregnated  with  such  copious  muiHture,  becomes  too  Bot>.  for  the 
plough,  and  unfit  lor  the  production  of  wheat  or  barley,  but  yields  pl<;ntifully  millet  and  other 
■mall  grain,  which  forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants.     Fruits  of  every  kind  grow 
ipontanoouKly,  though  containing  sometimes  more  juice  than  flavour ;  but  this  fault  is  not 
found  in  tho  figs,  cnestnuts,  and  grapes,  which  yield  a  strong  agreeable  wine.     Raw  silk 
abounds,  and  some  rude  manufactures  are  made  of  that  materiol.   There  is  a  person  holding 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  and  tho  country  has  vibrated  between  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  a  submission  to  Turkey  or  Russia ;  which  last  power  lias,  by  the 
course  of  events,  become  paramount.     Mingrelia,  however,  has  always  been  more  exposed 
than  even  tho  rest  of  Caucasus,  to  oppression,  tumult,  and  misrule  of  every  description.  The 
nobles  are  passionatelv  devoted  to  hunting:  they  account  a  good  horse,  a  good  dr)g,  and  a 
good  falcon,  tho  first  oleiiicnts  of  human  felicity.    At  the  same  time,  they  carry  on  the  most 
regular  system  of  opprusMion  towards  their  dependants,  and  of  indiscriminate  plunder  towards 
all  others.     Yet  Miiigrelia  has  not  wholly  lost  that  commerce  wliich  anciently  rendered 
Colchis  celebrated.     Communicating  by  tlie  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Minor  and  ConHtantinople, 
it  supplies  them  with  the  commodities  of  the  Caspian  territory;  silk,  honey,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, above  all,  slaves ;  tho  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of 
nefiirious  process,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  chiefs  of  Mingrelia.    It  is  calcu- 
lated that  Turkey  receives  annually  fVom  thence  about  13,000  of  these  unfortunate  beings. 
As  the  port  of  I'oti,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni  or  Phasis,  has  by  the  last  treaty 
been  coded  to  Russia,  that  power  will  henceforth  command  the  tnide  of  Mingrelia.     Poti 
contains  about  1000  inhabitants ;  from  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  largo 
vessels  must  anchor  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.     Tho  late  entrance  of  an  English  ship 
into  this  port  forms  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  commerce.    Mingrelia  extends  about 
140  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  and  about  forty  or  fitly  inland.    Reincggs  estimates  tho  popu- 
lation at  4,000,000 ;  but,  from  every  picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  it,  we  should  imagine 
one-fourth  of  Uiat  number  exaggerated. 

Imirctta,  composing  the  lofty  interior  of  Mingrelia  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Phasis,  ia 
a  bold  pastoral  region,  inhabited  by  a  simple  people,  who  have  remained  more  exempt  than 
the  rcHt  of  Caucasus  from  the  evils  by  which  that  region  has  been  desolated.  Their  czar, 
an  hereditary  chief,  continues  to  rule  them,  under  a  mere  acknowledgement  of  vassalage  to 
Russia.  Retired  in  woody  hills,  or  agreeable  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  Imiretta  keep  aloof 
from  the  scenes  of  contention  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When,  however,  their  native 
ftstnesses  are  invaded,  they  defend  them  with  all  the  hardihood  of  mountaineers.  They  have 
among  themselves  deep  understood  tones,  which,  echoed  among  the  mountains,  will  often 
call  up  several  hundreds  from  spots  which  did  not  seem  tenanted  by  a  human  being.  The 
people  are  accused  of  indolence ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  silk,  honey,  and  other  Caucasian 
staples  are  reared  by  them  with  greater  diligence  than  in  other  quarters.  Kotais,  called  its 
capital,  is  an  old  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phasis,  now  reduced  to  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Bordering  on  Imiretta,  south  of  the  Phasis,  is  Guriel,  a  country  naturally  as  rich  oa  Min- 
grelia, but  still  more  desolated  by  Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  being 
estimated  to  contain  not  more  than  0000  families.  By  the  lost  treaty,  however,  it  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a  material  improvement  in  condition  is  anticipated.  Batoum,  a  port 
with  the  only  good  roadstead  on  this  coast,  is  the  seat  of  some  trade. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  inhabited 
by  a  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region,  the  country  uf 
the  Abasses,  a  rough  variety  of  the  Circassians.  They  resemble,  wiuiout  equalling,  that 
people  in  their  handsome  persons  and  dignified  manners.  Secured  from  foreign  invasion  by 
the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by  its  immense  and  entangled  forests,  they  are  wasted  by 
intestine  contests ;  and  to  the  various  forms  of  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them  to 
annex  that  of  piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of 
some  commerce  in  the  usual  Caspian  commodities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of  this 
trade,  Phanagoria,  at  the  mouth  of^  the  Kuban,  forms  a  sort  of  entrepdt.  Anapn,  &rther  to 
the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  harbour,  was  in  poaaesaion  of  the  Turks  til!  the 
,ast  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 

All  the  nations  now  enumerated  occupy  the  declivities  or  borders  of  Caucasus  where 
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alone  any  extent  of  cnlture,  wealth,  or  eivilimtion  can  exist  Yet  its  extivnie  and  most 
awiUl  heights,  the  regions  of  rocks  and  eternal  snows,  are  not  wholly  without  their  tenants. 
Among  these,  the  most  known  and  formidable  are  the  Ossetes  and  the  I  nsghis.  The  former 
occupy  the  mighty  northern  heights  behind  Circassia,  and  either  hold  o?  border  upon  all  tiie 
routes  leading  thence  to  Georgia  and  the  southern  Caucasus,  Of  this  position  they  avail 
themselves,  either  to  plunder  the  passing  traveller,  or  to  levy  a  composition  upon  him.  They 
block  up  the  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  stones  as  he  proceeds  along  the  narrow  paths  cut  in 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliflb.  They  have  not  a  village  that  contains  a  hundred  in> 
habitants,  and  their  abodes  are  like  little  castles ;  yet,  on  an  emergency,  they  can  muster 
10,000  horse.  The  Russians  have  beaten  them,  without  being  amp  to  r^uce  them,  but 
they  have  been  forced  to  render  up  a  number  of  their  chiefs,  wno  are  kcp^.  as  hostages  at 
Mozdok,  and  by  that  pledge  alone  are  prevented  fh>m  indulging  against  Russia  their  favourite 
propensities. 

The  Lesghis,  who,  fh)m  tlie  southern  summits  of  Caucasus,  overlook  the  plains  of  Georgia, 
are  a  still  more  noted  and  terrible  race.  Viewing  from  this  awful  height  the  magnificent 
harvests  which  wave  in  the  distance  beneath,  they  are  impelled  to  a  perpetual  career  of  rob> 
bery,  and  have  become  the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Their 
habitations,  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  loniest  cliffs,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  steepen 
precipices,  have  a  most  fearful  appearance.  Respected  as  the  bravest  «  all  the  tribes  of 
Caucasus,  and  entrenched  in  its  most  rugged  recesses,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  set 
all  attempts  to  invade  them  at  defiance.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  have  been  tempted  by  poverty 
to  engage  in  mercenary  warfare,  and  hire  themselves  for  a  campaign  of  three  months  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  roubles.  In  their  interior  economy,  they  display  no  small  degree  of  industry 
and  energy.  They  have  thrown  strong  bridges  of  stone  or  wood  across  unfathomable  gulfe, 
have  carried  roods  along  precipices,  and  raised  good  water  to  their  habitations  by  pipes  or 
canals  cut  in  the  rock.  They  have  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  scanty  portion 
of  ground,  by  forramg  it  into  terraces.  They  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  with  some  remnants 
of  Christianity ;  but  a  considerable  number  are  still  devoted  to  Pagan  superstition,  and  wor- 
ship the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Between  the  grand  divisions  now  enumerated,  there  are  various  little  tribes,  and  septs  of 
greater  ones,  scatteied  through  all  the  comers  of  this  mountainous  region.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  said ;  for  the  few  scanty  annals  of  the  Kistes,  the  Jugouches,  ihe 
Tusches,  and  the  Karabulaks,  would,  we  conceive,  afford  little  cuification  to  the  reader. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  Astrachan  and  its  district,  constituting 
a  government  of  which  the  city  of  Astrachan  forms  the  capital.  This  place,  seated  amid 
such  a  vast  range  of  mountains  and  deserts,  has  little  opportunity  of  becoming  great  or 
opulent  Yet  its  water  communications  are  very  extensive,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and 
the  Caspian  on  the  other ;  though  these  are  inferior  to  those  of'^Europe,  and  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  East  A  river,  however,  which  traverses  all  European  Russia  must  bring  down 
some  commodities;  and  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk  from  Persia;  turquoises  from  Khorasan; 
rubies  and  other  gems  from  the  head  of  the  Oxus.  After  all,  its  chief  wealth  is  derived 
firom  its  own  industry,  particularly  the  vast  fishery  which  it  carries  on.  The  quantity  offish 
obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  is  largely  exported ;  and  the 
roes  of  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  peculiar  fbmi  called  caviare,  form  an  article  of  trade  for 
which  it  is  ramed.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  some  fabrics  of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  The  Russian  monarchs,  since  the  time 
of  Peter,  have  made  every  eiibrt  to  improve  Astrachan  and  its  trade.  The  Kremlin,  however, 
and  other  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  are 
now  in  ruins ;  and  the  city,  though  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
is  for  the  most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however,  have 
lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  halls.  The  population,  amounting  to  70,000, 
forms  a  various  mixture  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia :  Russians,  Greeks,  English,  French, 
Persians;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  quarter  appropriated  to  them.  Most  of  the  Persian 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Armenians. 

The  environs  of  Astrachan,  unless  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  consist  of  a  boundleiss  extent 
of  flat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert  but  in  others  capable  of  supporting  a  considera- 
ble pastoral  population.  The  occupants  are  decidedly  Tartar.  A  large  body  of  fugitive 
Ca'iu.acks  have  filled  the  eastern  part  with  their  flocks  und  herds.  The  western  tribes  ai 
chiefly  Nogais,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  Tartar  habit*  and 
character  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  arc  reduced  by  subjection  to  a  somewhat 
more  orderly  and  industrious  way  of  life  than  they  would  spontaneously  adopt. 

To  the  north  of  Astrachan  is  the  large  government  of  Orenburg,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  link  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tartars  still  fonn  the  basis  of  thd  popula- 
tion ;  but  many  of  them  have  been  trained  to  regular  and  industrious  habits.  The  country 
is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  coverwl  with  rich  pastures.  Its  eastern 
frontier  is  formed  hy  the  Ural  mountains,  possessing  tha  '  h  mineral  character  which  has 
b«cn  so  often  noticed.     From  these  mountains  flo'vs  to  t.i-  Caspian  a  river  cal'ed  also  the 
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Ural,  and  which  in  its  southern  course  separates  Russia  from  the  vast  wilds  traversed  by  the 
Kirghises  and  Calmucka.    A  line  of  military  posts  here  secures  the  empire  from  the  inroad 
of  these  nide  tribes.    On  this  river  is  situated  Orenburg,  whose  site  has  been  several  times 
changed,  and  which  is  now  rather  a  well-built  town  of  2000  houses.    To  this  market  the 
Tartars  bring  annually  10,000  horses,  and  from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep,  the  latter  purchased 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow.    Hence  also  numerous  annual  caravans  depart  for  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Kokan,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  depths  of  Asia.    Though  Orenburg,  how 
ever,  be  the  most  important  city  of  the  district,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  exposed  situatio 
as  a  frontier  place,  the  seat  of  government  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Oufa,  situated  a 
the  junction  of  tiiC  river  of  the  same  name  with  Belaia,  which  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Kama.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory,  but  lies  itself  in  a  species  of  hollow,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.    It  is  reported  to  have  been  once  a  great  Tartar 
capital,  and  contains,  in  &ct,  many  remains  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cufic  inscriptions. . 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SIBERIA. 


■^.1 


Of  the  three  great  belts  into  which  Asia  is  divided,  and  with  which  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  its  animals  has  been  observed  to  correspond,  Siberia  constitutes  the  third  and 
most  northerly.  Its  features  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  portions  of 
this  continent,  on  a  gigantic  scale.  As  those  of  the  south  include  the  most  extensive  and 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  and  the  middle  tracts  the  widest  range  of  pastoral  table-land , 
80  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  present  an  almost  unbounded  expanse  of  frozen  desert.  Some 
of  the  plains,  indeed,  of  its  southern  border  are  covered  with  deep  and  rich  pasture,  and, 
under  a  more  careful  tendence  than  they  have  yet  received,  might  become  the  seat  of 
populous  kingdoms.  But,  as  we  proceed  to  its  northern  boundaries  and  the  bleak  shores  of 
the  ocean,  human  life,  with  the  means  of  supporting  it,  becomes  more  and  more  deficient 
Even  here,  however,  that  beneficent  contrivance  which  presides  over  nature  has  provided 
for  the  support  of  a  profiision  of  animals.  That  severity  of  the  cold,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fatal,  is  guarded  against  in  some  by  a  thick  coat  of  fat  and  unctuous  substances ;  in 
others,  by  skins  and  furs,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  which  clothe 
the  tenants  of  the  more  favoured  regions.  The  substances  which  communicate  to  these 
classes  of  animals  thti  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  with  little 
preparation,  eminently  useful  and  ornamental  to  man ;  the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivened,  and 
the  Domp  of  kings  derives  one  of  its  most  splendid  decorations  &om  commodities  furnished 
by  the  shivering  hunter  of  the  polar  desert 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  outlines  of  Siberia  are  formed  by  a  continuous  prolongation  of  some  of  the  grandest 
features  of  nature.  To  the  north,  the  ocean  extends  in  a  continuous  line,  not  varying  far 
from  70°  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  east,  also,  Siberia  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  not,  however,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  comer  of  the  great  Pacific, 
enclosed  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  approach  each  other  till 
they  form  the  narrow  Strait  of  Bchring.  On  this  side  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  very  much 
broken,  and  is  bordered,  not  so  much  by  the  ocean  itself,  as  by  its  deep  gulfs  of  Okotsk  and 
Anadir.  For  its  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals,  which  reaches 
&om  the  ocean  almost  to  the  Caspian,  and  separates  the  vast  plains  of  Russia  in  Europe 
from  those,  equally  vast,  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  This  "stony  girdle  of  the  world,"  as 
the  ignorance  of  Europe  once  termed  it,  presents  not  the  formidable  barrier  which  that 
ignorance  has  sometimes  supposed.  The  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet ;  and 
the  slope  on  each  side  is  so  f.fradual,  as  to  be  ascended  with  little  difficulty  in  ordinary 
vehicles.  At  its  southern  point,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  connected  with  that  vast  chain 
which,  running  from  west  to  east  under  the  general  name  of  Altai,  forms  a  parallel  line 
with  the  mightier  ranges  of  central  Asia  and  India,  and  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia.  It 
a{)pcars  in  most  of  its  course  to  be  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Urals ; 
the  branches  which  it  throws  into  Siberia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  range 
strictly  bearing  this  appellation  occupies  only  about  7°  of  longitude  around  the  sources  of 
the  Irtyscli  and  the  Yenisei,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  metallic  ore  than  for 
its  elevation;  but  it  is  connected  with  other  limitary  chains  extending  in  the  some  direc' 
tion ;  the  Sayanskoi,  reaching  to  the  Baltkal ;  the  Yablonoy  or  Apple  mountains,  an  exten- 
sive and  rugged  range,  which,  uniting  with  tiie  transverse  one  of  the  Khingklmnoola,  is 
prolonjjed,  under  tl-.e  title  of  the  Slanovoy  or  Aldan  mountains,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The 
ipplication  to  the  whole  of  the  term  Altai  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  but  M.  Humboldt  con- 
ceives tliat  it  may  be  advantageously  called  "  system  of  the  Altai."    It  forms  a  continued 
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Ime,  bounding  Siberia,  and  parallel  to  the  Celestial  mountains,  the  Kueniun,and  Hiinaliiyuii, 
those  mi((hty  chains  of  central  Asia  and  India.  After  extendinf^  alonj;  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  it  throws  across  tho  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  a  ridge  which  siioots  up  to  a  much 
llfreater  elevation  than  any  of  the  rest ,  since  M.  Ermann  has  just  (Intcrmincd  Xlinichcva, 
ita  highest  peak,  to  be  more  than  20,0*00  feet  abovo  the  sea.  He  found  the  whole  of  the 
ridffo  to  bear  the  most  decided  marks  of  volcanic  action. 

In  delineating  the  land  boundaries  of  Siberia,  we  have  mentioned  its  mountains;  for  tha 
whoie  interior  of  this  region  forms  one  vast  dead  and  dreary  level.  Thn  only  great  feature 
by  which  its  wide  expanse  is  diversified  is  its  rivers ;  and  these,  in  regard  to  length  of 
course  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world.  They  are  not  desti^ 
ed,  however,  like  tho  streams  of  happier  regions,  to  fertilise  the  plains  through  which  they 
flow,  and  convey  their  rich  produce  to  bordering  kingdoms,  and  to  climates  beyond  the 
ocean.    No  such  purposes  can  be  fulfilled  by  these 

"  inlid  floodi, 
That  itretch,  a'hwart  the  lolitary  vast. 
Their  icy  horruti  to  the  rroien  main." 

If  any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  Russia,  and  reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  it  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  its  bosom,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
industry  of  this  rude  region.  But  they  all  flow  parallel  to  each  other,  ftom  south  to  north, 
be^innmg  in  the  Altai  and  its  connected  chains,  rolling  their  sluggish  waves  throu  L;h  frozen 
plams,  and  ending  in  a  sea  "  bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  ice,  along  which  the  utmost 
efforts  of  modem  navigation  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  passage.  It  is  only  by  a 
broken  line,  ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  descending  that  of  another,  that  a 
laborious  boat  track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  portage,  is  formed  across  Siberia  to  Uie 
Eastern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  this  chain  of  great  rivers,  ..eginning  with  the  west,  our  notice  is  first  di-awn 
by  the  combined  streams  of  the  Irtysch  and  the  Obi.  The  Irtysch  or  Irtish,  which  seems 
to  have  some  claim  to  be  cor.:4idered  as  the  main  stream,  rises,  to  the  south  of  tho  Altai, 
from  an  elevated  portion  of  that  chain.  After  a  considerable  westerly  course,  it  comlues 
with  some  other  waters  in  forming  the  lake  Saizan,  whence  it  again  issues,  and,  crosaing 
the  mountain  limit,  rolls  northward  through  rich  pastoral  plains,  till  it  reaches  Tobolst 
Here  it  moets  the  Tobol,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  has  collected  the  waters  of  the  western 
tracts  of  Siberia.  About  200  miles  lower  it  meets  the  broad  stream  of  tl  c  Obi.  This 
chief  <>f  the  waters  of  Siberia  rises  in  or  immediately  behind  the  Altai,  and  run',  througa 
the  provinces  of  Kolyvan  and  Tomsk,  by  whose  capitals  it  passes,  till,  swellrd  i  y  numcrom 
tributaries,  it  joins  the  Irtysch.  Though  rising  from  a  source  less  distant,  it  i  mucs  a  more 
winding  course,  and  rolls  a  larger  body  of  water,  so  that  its  name  prevails  a.'>  -  i-f  junction. 
The  united  stream,  however,  rolls  only  through  frozen  plains,  till,  afler  a  cciir<e  of  about 
400  miles,  it  opens  into  a  bay,  or  rather  a  broatl  estuary,  called  the  Gulf  of  Ob  . 

The  Yenisei  flows  east  of  the  Obi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude. 
This  second  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  arises  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  south'^rn  side  of  the 
Sayanskol  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a  considerable  space,  till  it  finds  or  makes  an 
entrance  into  Siberia.  It  then  flows  nearly  du«  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  its  banks  are 
the  considerable,  though  secondary,  cities  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.  A  very  little  above 
the  latter  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Angara,  or  Upper  Toungouska,  whose 
waters  rush  impetuously  through  a  rocky  passage  out  of  the  Baikal  lake.    They  become 
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tfterwards  peculiarly  clear  and  transparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoutsk,  the  second  capital  ot 
Siberia,  till  they  bring  to  the  Yenisei  a  streain  of  equal  magnitude  to  itself.'"  In  its  further 
course  the  Yenisei  receives  two  other  Toungoujkas,  the  lower  of  which  has  a  course  of  600 
or  600  miles,  and  joins  it  at  Turukshansk,  on  tho  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Lena  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  amid  the  mighty  waters  of  Nortliern  Asia,  tra- 
versing its  most  remote  and  northern  regions.  It  rises  irom  a  small  cluster  of  mountains  on 
Jie  northern  shore  of  the  Baikal  lake.  Its  early  course,  for  nearly  1000  miles,  is  norUi- 
east,  and  sometimes  almost  due  east ;  a  direction  highljr  advantageous  for  establishing  a 
water  communication  with  Okotsk.  While  following  this  direction,  it  receives  two  con- 
siderable rivers,  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma,  both  from  the  great  boundary  chain,  called 
hero  tlie  Yublonoy  mountains.  The  Lena  now  passes  Yakoutsk,  the  only  place  which,  amidst 
the  immensity  of  these  eastern  deserts,  deserves  the  name  of  a  town.  A  little  further  down 
it  receives  the  Aldan,  which,  with  one  of  its  tributaries,  enables  boats  to  reach  witliin  a 
short  land  carriage  of  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  Lena  then  flows  almost  due  north,  througL 
desolate  plains  only  frequented  by  the  adventurous  hunter,  in  search  of  the  beautiful  fun 
with  which  the  animals  that  inhabit  them  arc  covered. 

I'he  secondary  rivers  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  the  tributaries  of  the  great  ones,  and,  as  such, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Olensk  to  the  west  of  the  Lena,  and  the  Indigirka  to  the 
east,  would,  in  Europe,  be  considered  great ;  but  their  obscure  and  distant  course,  in  the 
vicinity  of  features  so  much  more  grana,  scarcely  attracts  attention.  The  Kovima  and  the 
Anadir,  in  the  extreme  cast,  have  obtained  more  notice,  in  consequence  of  researches  to 
ascertain  on  that  side  tlie  boundaries  of  the  continent. 

Siberia  contains  one  great  lake,  the  Baikal,  whose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  an  inland  sea.  The  boundary  chain,  here  throv.  Ing  out  branches  peculiarly 
bold  and  lofly,  forms  a  circuit  of  mountains,  the  waters  of  which  not  only  suflice  to  feed  this 
ample  reservoir,  but  give  rise  to  all  the  ^Teat  rivers  of  north-eastern  Asia.  The  Baikal 
presents  a  grand  and  imposing  aspect,  bemg  encircled  by  these  mountains,  which  on  (he 
nortliern  side  are  particularly  rugged  and  rocky,  and  crowned  with  woods.  The  Russian 
navigators  view  it  with  peculiar  reverence,  calling  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and  reporting  tales  of 
those  who  have  suffered  severely  in  co.sequence  of  applying  to  it  any  less  respectful  appel- 
lation. This  lake  is  abput  300  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  In  winter  it  is  completely 
tirozen  over,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  March  can  be  passed  in  wagons.  Even  in  May, 
Mr.  Bell  found  the  navigation  dangerous  from  the  ice,  and  it  was  only  by  being  moored  to 
a  solid  mass  of  it  that  the  vessel  escaped  injury.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  particularly 
tturgeon,  and  with  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  the 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  subject  to  certain  interior  agitations, 
which  ren'ler  tlie  navigation  sometimes  dangerous,  even  when  the  wind  is  moderate.  Its 
water  is  completely  fresh.  The  otlier  lakes  of  Siberia  are  excessively  numerous,  but 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  lakes.  They  are  rather  chains  of  ponds,  or  stagnant  collec- 
tions ol'  water,  in  the  marshy  or  submerged  steppes  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  its 
western  territories.  Only  the  lake  of  Tchany  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  of  Kurg  Aljnr- 
dura  in  tliat  of  Ischim,  present  considerable  expanses.  A  great  proportion  of  these  little 
lakes  are  saline,  or  variously  impregnated  '\th  mineral  suMtances.  M.  Humboldt  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  they  are  remnants  ol  ome  great  interior  sea  connecf-  .  with  the  Aral 
tnd  the  Caspian. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SUBSGCT.  1. — GbOh.fry, 

The  Uraliun  and  Altaian  ranges  afford  splendid  displays  of  all  the  roc^.s  ot  the  primitive, 
transition,  anu  alluvial  classes ;  vast  tracts,  also,  are  coinpc?"^  of  secondary  a.id  tertiary 
formations;  and  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  and  modern  date  rise  through  tlie  older  and  newer 
deposits. 

Miner. — Siberia  has  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period  on  account  of  its  rich  min;!i 
•nd  precious  stones. 

1.  Gold  Mines.  The  principal  gold  mines  in  Siberia  are  those  of  Berezof,  in  the  district 
of  Catherinenberg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Uralian  mojntains.  The  gold  occurs  either  pure 
or  disseminated  trough  iron  pyrites,  forming  what  is  called  the  pyritous  ore  of  gold.  Five 
English  pounds  weight  of  gold  are  obtained  fh)m  1250  stone  weight  of  the  crude  ore. 

2  Silver  mines.  The  most  considerable  silver  mines  are  those  of  Kolyvan,  Nertchinsk, 
and  Schlangenberg.  The  silver  occurs  in  a  native  state,  more  frequently  in  the  state  of  ore, 
as  silver  glance,  red  silver  ore,  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver.  Platina  has  been  found  in 
Buch  quantity,  to  the  east  of  the  Urals,  that  it  is  now  coined,  Uie  coins  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  silver. 

•  fit  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  tho  Sclinca  which  flows  into  tlie  niiika!.  and  the  Angara  •.vhlcS  issues 
rt'oni  that  iBkp.  na  the  tRS::>.  strcsDi,  aiiii  iiiu  Yeniaei  would  then  iiave  tho  longest  couvse  of  any  river  upon  (be 
Eastern  Continent.— Am,  Ed.] 
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8.  Copper  minei.  Rich  copper  mines  occur  in  theUralian  and  also  in  the  Althlan  chain. 
The  prevailing  orea  in  these  mines  ore  red  copper  ore,  or  red  o.\ide  of  copper,  and  green 
and  bl  .  malachite. 

4.  Iron  mines.  Iron  abounds  in  Siberia,  but  hitherto  few  considerable  mines  have  been 
established  in  this  division  of  the  Russian  empire. 

6.  Lead  mines.  Altliough  galena  abounoa  in  Siberia,  hitherto  but  few  mines  of  lead 
have  been  opened, 

OemM  and  Ornamental  Stones. — Diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gems,  has  been 
lately  found  in  Siberia,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity.  The  meet  frequent  of  the  gems 
are  topaz  and  beryl :  the  true  emerald  has  not  been  met  with.  The  Siberian  avanturine 
is  a  variety  of  quartz  rock,  with  disseminated  scales  of  mica,  which,  when  polished,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  red  tourmaline,  or  rubellite,  a  vary  beautiful  mineral,  found  at 
Sorapulka,  not  far  from  Mursinsk,  when  cut  and  poliahcKl,  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  oma> 
mental  stone  or  Bub-gem.  Beautiful  blue  and  green  felspars,  valued  by  collectors,  are  met 
with  m  uif^nrent  places;  and  the  valuable  and  t^autiful  mineral,  the  lazulite,  or  lapis  lazuli, 
which  affords  the  well-known  pigment  named  ultramarine,  is  met  with  around  the  Lake 
Baikal.  The  elegant  agates,  cornelians,  and  calcedonies  of  Siberia  are  well  known ;  and 
the  rock  crystals,  witli  embedded  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite,  are  prized  by  collectors. 

1,,  ,,     ■      :       •'      .   '  SvBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

The  botany  of  the  Altaic  mountains  has  very  lately  been  ably  illustrated  in  the  Travels 
of  Professor  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat,  which  we  regret  are  not  yet  translated  from  Gennan  into 
the  language  of  our  country;  but  from  which  we  learn  that  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Altaic  mountains,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  author's  journey  to  explore, 
consist  of  wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  containing  more  or  less 
saline  principle.  Tiiero  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  offers  the  general  forms  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  those  objects  which  are  new  and  peculiar  are  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty  nor  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic  range,  on  account  of  their  north  and  easterly 
position,  contrast  but  unfavourably  with  the  mountains  of  more  southern  and  tropical  lati- 
tudes. The  traveller  does  not,  as  in  tropical  climes,  descend  from  lofly  mountains  into 
"smiling  fertile  /"'es,"  where  a  bright  sky  makes  him  forget  all  his  fatigues;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring  rains,  to  experience  frost 
even  in  the  summer  nights,  and  to  wade  through  long  and  weary  bogs.  Deep  and  lipid 
are  the  rivers  of  this  country,  especially  the  Irtysch  and  the  Alei:  the  Uba  and  the  Ulba, 
the  latter  a  tributary  :  itream  to  the  Irtysch,  also  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  water, 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  the  steppes  of  this  district.  There  are  many  lakes,  some 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  few  entirely  free  from  it.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
country  which  lies  south  of  the  Irtysch,  the  gruund  rises,  partly  into  separate  hills,  and 
partly  into  ranges  of  small  eminences,  stretching  one  above  another,  like  terraces,  to  a  height 
of  1156  Parisian  feet.  Large  pine  forests  skirt  the  Irtysch  from  Bamaoul  to  Schulbinsk; 
the  banks  of  tlie  Alei  are  also  covered  witli  trees,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribes,  and  the  same 
is  probably  the  case  with  the  other  small  rivers.  The  Uba  and  Ulba  are,  however,  mostly 
destitute  of  wood ;  and,  in  general,  this  wide  steppe  tract,  except  the  above-mentioned  pine 
forests,  is  barren  of  trees ;  though  farther  north,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  the  steppes 
occur  many  plants  that  grow  plentifully  in  Europe,  particularly  the  following : — Adonis  ver- 
nalis  and  Anemone  patens,  both  in  great  abundance ;  many  species  of  Artemisia,  Allium, 
Gypsophila  and  Statice;  numerous  Umbellatoe;  Ceratocarpus  arenarius  and  Diotis  cera- 
toides  cover  whole  tracts ;  and,  where  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the 
peculiar  salt  plants  occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the  species  of  Polycneum,  Atriplex,  Cheno- 
podium,  Frankenia,  Tamarix,  Salicornia,  and  Halocnemum ;  also  Chorispora  sibirica,  Diotis 
atriplicoides,  and  others.  Farther  south,  Amaryllis  tatarica  is  extremely  plentiful,  with 
Rindera  tetraspis,  and  the  equally  rare  Nepeta  sibirica ;  and  the  beautiful  Eremurus  grow- 
ing on  the  little  hills.  But  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  Flora  of  this  steppe  first  displays 
itself  near  the  Irtysch,  where,  besides  most  if  the  above-named  plants,  the  following  deserve 
to  be  particularly  noted :  a  new  specicb  -^f  Peplis  and  of  Camphorosma ;  many  individuals, 
quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  belonging  lo  i^c  genera  Cachrys,  Peucedanum,  and  Seseli ; 
among  the  Asperifolice,  the  genera  Bchii:v«,iermum  and  Lithospermum,  Cynoglossum, 
vinliflorui/i,  Solenanthus  circinatus  (n.  sp.))  'I'ournefortia  Arguzia,  Hyoscjramus  pusillus, 
Rheum  leucorhizurr* ;  Arenaria  subulata,  filifolia,  -vi  longifolia.  Cotyledon  Lievenii  (n.  sp.), 
Saponaria  elegans  (n.  sp.),  many  Zygophylla,  Ammodendron,  Sieversii,  Caligonum,  Pallasii, 
the  Saxaul  (Annobasis  Ammodendron,  n.  sp.),  Rosa  berberifolia  (Jig.  677.),  Ranunculus 
platyspcrmus,  Dodartia  orientalis,  Dracocephalum  integrifolium  (n.  sp.),  two  new  kinds  of 
Eremoslachys  (a  genus  that  ranks  between  Phlomis  and  Molucella),  Phlomis  agraria, 
eevernl  Alyssa,  Chorispora  stricta,  Goldbachia,  many  Lepidia,  Megacarpm  lacineata,  Sto- 
Tigmd  tomentosum,  Tauscheria,  a  host  of  Astragali,  several  of  them  frute^cent ;  Hedysarum 
epiendenR,  Rcbiivla  Halodcndrcn,  Cirsium  igniafiuiu,  and  a  variety  of  iSaussures,  iAcoao- 
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nera,  and  Serratulc,  with  Tragfopogon  ruber,  and  numerous  others.    Many  of  these  plants 
^    ,  •-'<,,  occur  aim)  even  in  the  te.ritory  of  Loktewsk.    When  rising  to  the 

mountains  from  these  Btcpp«;8,  the  vegetation,  at  a  heiffht  of  4000  Pa. 
risian  feet,  assumes  a  still  greater  similarity  to  that  of  Europe ;  though 
many  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  country  still  appear.  The  latter 
principally  belong  to  the  vernal  plants;  they  also  grow  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams,  wherever 
these  are  liable  to  occosional  inundations.  In  such  spots,  Gentlana 
acaulis  and  Cortusa  Muthioli  flourish,  and  Cardamine  macrophylln,  Saxi- 
ftaga  Gcum,  Pedicularis  resupinata,  and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Also,  rich  flat  meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  higher 
mountains,  produce  many  of  the  peculiar  planu  of  Siberia ;  while,  on 
the  contrury,  gently  rising  hills,  or  spots  clothed  with  scattered  wood, 
exhibit  sucii  vegetation  only  as  is  common  to  Europe.  This  is  likewise 
observable  in  such  places  as  form  standing  bu^'n,  and  are  neither  irri- 
gated by  the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountains,  nor  shaded  by 
a  thick  covering  of  foliage.  Still  the  morasses  of  this  region  do  possost 
some  plants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Spring  flora  '.s  especially  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Ranunculaceie  and  Liliaceo; 
as  Ranunculus  polvrhizos;  Adonis  vernalis,  sibirica,  and  villosa;  Poionia  hybrids.  Anemone 
patens,  cosrulea,  altaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp.),  Atragcne  alpina,  Ornithogalum  angulosum 
(r.  sp.)  and  uniflorum,  Tulipa  altaica  and  tricolor;  Iris  ruthcnica,  glauceccens  (n.  sp.),  and 
flavissima.  Among  the  rock  plants  of  this  region  may  particularly  bo  noted  tlie  foliowinj, 
af<  most  numerous : — Veronica  pinnata,  Ziziphora  media ;  Dracocephalum  origanoidcB,  pcre* 
grinum,  pinnatuni,  Ruyschianum,  and  nutans;  Nepeta  lavandulacea.  Thymus  angustifolius, 
Patrinia  sibirica,  Androsacc  dosphylla  (n.  sp.),  Myosotis  rupestris,  Onoema  simplicissima  and 
Gmclini,  Sibbaldia  erccta  and  altaica,  Statice  speciosa,  Sv  orc'a  dichotoma,  Thesium  rupestre 
(n.  sp.),  Bupleurum  baldensc,  several  Allia,  Stellera  altaica,  ( jypsophila  thesiifolia,  Orostachyi 
chlorantho,  Sedum  Eversii  and  hybridum;  Silcne  altai.^o,  graminifolia,  stylosa  (n.  sp.);  Po- 
tentilla  pennsylvanica  and  scricea,  and  many  other  individuals  of  this  genua ;  Thalicinim 
pctaloideum,  Linaria  altaica,  several  Alyssa,  Erysimum  lanccolatum,  Hespcris  aprica,  various 
Astragali,  Oxytropis  setosa.  Aster  alpinus,  Ccncaurca  sibirica,  Prenanthes  diversifolia  (n.  sp.), 
and  Ephedra  monostachya.  On  the  same  plain  grow,  to  the  height  of  a  man,  some  Heraclei, 
Beseli  uthamantoidcs,  Cirsium  hctcrophyllum,  Silybum  ccrnuum,  Achillea  impatiens,  several 
Adenophora,  Dclphinia,  and  Aconito,  many  Veratra  and  Thalictra,  with  Senecillis  glau".a, 
Tragopogon  orientalis,  Pedicularis  data,  and  the  beautiful  P.  proboscidea,  that  covers  large 
jacts. 

Among  the  peculiar  bog  plants  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned  Androsace  filifbrmlB, 
Viola  (tricolori  afl!).  Ranunculus  Cymbalaria,  longicaulis  (n.  sp.),  natans  (n.  sp.),  Gcntiana 
barbata,  Cirsium  Gmelini,  Potentilla  multifida.  Allium  uliginosum  (n.  sp.);  and,  where  the 

f round  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low  copsewood,  we  And  Primula  sibirica,  Phaca  exaltato, 
edicularis  speciosa,  and  others;  where  the  valleys  expand,  in  conseqrince  of  the  rivers 
that  water  them  being  swollen,  as  in  the  valley  of  Tscharysch  and  that  of  the  Koksun; 
there,  between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vale,  are  extended,  flat,  steppe- 
like plains,  similar  to  those  (bund  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  productions.  In  such  spots  grow  Con- 
volvulus Ammanni,  Gentiana  Gebleri,  Potentilla  (n.  sp.)  subacauli  alT,  Saussurea  (n.  sp.); 
Peucedanum  vagiiiatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  places,  is  only  a  few  inches  high ;  Aster 
altaicus,  Veronica  incana,  Alyssurn  tenuifolium,  several  Artemisiie,  with  Ranunculus  amcenus 
(n.  sp.),  Sisymbrium  micrantlium  (n.  sp.),  Ballots  lanaUi,  several  kinds  of  Lcontodon,  and, 
according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  lees  salt,  Glaux  maritima,  which  frequently  densely  covers 
the  ground,  and  the  other  formerly  enumerated  saline  plants.  From  4500  to  an  elevation  of 
6500  Parisian  feet,  where  Pinus  Cenibra  marks  tlie  highest  present  boundary  of  the  growth 
of  trees,  the  European  species  gradually  diminish,  to  give  place  to  tlie  flora  of  the  Altai. 
Here  grow  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  Sanguisorbo  alpina  (n.  sp.), 
Primul'i  nivalis,  Veronica  densiflora  (n.  sp.) ;  Gentiana  altaica,  angulosa,  glacialis,  iiumilis, 
and  septemflda;  Swertia  obtusa  (n.  sp.),  Athatnanta  compacta  (n.  sp.),  Linum  sibiricum, 
Lonicora  hispida.  Primula  Pallasii,  Viola  altaica,  p.ii.f^^'a  and  pinnata,  Juncus  triglumis, 
Epilobium  nlpinum,  Ccrastium  alpinum,  SaxifragT  tlirculus,  Mespilus  uniflora  (n.  sp.),  Po- 
tentilla macrintha  (n.  sp.),  Aquilcgia  glandulosa.  Ranunculus  altaicus.  Anemone  narcissiilora, 
Dracocppholutn  nltaiense,  Linntea  borealis,  Phlomis  alpina,  Cochlearia  integrilblio,  Mncropo- 
dium  nivalf,  Oxytroois  altaica,  sulphurea  (n.  sp.),  Doronicum  altaicum,  Erigeron  alpinus, 
Prolovia  lyrata  (n.  sp.;,  Leuzea  altaica,  Saussurea  pycnocephala  (n.  sp.),  a  number  of  Willows, 
&c.  The  most  central  and  westward  of  these  extended  steppes,  which  rise  one  above 
another  liko  terraces,  to  an  elevation  «//  5759  Parisian  feet,  is  still  more  distinguished  by  its 
vegetation  than  the  lower  ones,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharysch  and  Koksun,  being 
extremely  arid,  though  sparingly  producingi  here  and  there,  individual  grou{»  of  plantii, 
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ud  exhibiting  such  only  as  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  Anabasis,  a  new 
ind  shrub-like  Atriplex,  likewise  an  unde^cribed  fhitescent  Chenopodiuni,  and  three  uc^ 
Zygophylla,  two  novel  shrub-like  and  very  strong-scented  Artemisia; ;  (^orydalis  strirta  ir 
large  bushes;  some  species  of  Oxvtropis,  with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  witii  ver 
ticUlate  leaflets,  formmg  low  shrubs:  these,  together  with  a  few  other  plants,  form  the  whole 
of  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly  interesting,  flora  of  this  steppe.  Yet,  at  some  hundred  feet 
above  tho  present  boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees  aro  seen  their  dead  stems,  and  on  the 

Sound  many  prostrate  shrubs,  such  as  Junipcrus  nana  H),  Botula  nana,  several  Willowt, 
espilus  uniflora,  and  Drjas  octopetaia.  Many  of  tho  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding^ 
K^on  occur  also  in  this;  but  among  those  entirely  conflned  to  it  are  the  following :— 
Eriophorum  Chamissonis  (n.  sp.),  Athamanta  crinita  (n.  sp.),  Claytonia  acutilblia,  Gentiana 
tlgiaa,  nutans,  and  rotata,  Bibbaldia  procumbens,  Luzula  spicata,  Ozyria  reniforniis,  Arenaria 
(Hclnrio  afl^*),  nardifolia,  and  another  new  species,  Bietersteinia  odora,  Cerostium  pauci* 
florum  (1 )  liychnis  uniflora  and  tristis  (n.  sp.),  Saxifraga  ccrnua,  glandulosa  (n.  .sp.),  terek- 
tensis  (n.  sp.),  and  hicraciilblia,  Sedum  elongatum  (n.  sp.),  and  quadrifidiim,  Thermopsia 
alpina,  Potcntilla  grandiflora  and  nivea,  Papaver  nudicaulc,  Ranuiiculns  isopyroides,  Tlialic- 
tmm  alpinum,  Gymannndra  bicolor  (n.  sp.),  several  species  of  Pedicularis;  Drabu  carnosula 
n.  sp.),  hydrophila  (n.  sp.),  and  lactea ;  Parrya  exscapa  (n.  sp,),  Corydalis  pauciflora,  Phaca 
^igiaa,  Trifolium  grandiflorum  (n.  sp.),  Artemisia  alpina,  Cineraria  (aurantiacm  aff.),  and 
lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Ilieracium  crocatum  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds  of  Leontodon,  Pyrcthrum  pulchrum 
(n.  sp.),  Saussurea  pygmroa,  Orchis  viridis,  and  various  Grasses  and  Sedges.  Some  plants 
also  grow  in  this  district  that  are  found  at  every  elevation  throughout  the  country.  Caltha 
plustris  generally  adorns  tho  margin  uf  little  alpine  rivulets;  Epilobium  angustifolium  also 
IB  found  in  spots  above  the  boundary  of  trees,  quite  unaltered  in  its  appearance ;  Erythronium 
Dens  Canis  springs  up  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

The  highest  limit  of  trees,  estimated  by  Ledebour  at  6500  Parisian  feet,  is,  however,  as 
he  says,  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  partly  on  the  species  of  tree,  l)artly  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  On  die  south  side,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tscharysch,  the  last  stem 
of  Pinus  Cembra  appeared,  at  an  elevation  of  6541  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  the  highest  limit  of  the  same  tree  was  5254  feet ;  on  the 
Koksunchon  Snow  Mountains  (their  cast  and  west  sides),  at  5692  feet,  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Ulbinski  to  the  Kreuzberge,  at  Riddersk,  where  the  Larch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees 
now  cease  at  5500  Parisian  feet,  while  their  dry  stems  may  be  seen  at  a  height  of  6187  feet. 
As  to  the  grouping  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the  following  were  remarked :  Birch,  Firs, 
and  Pines  arc  m  tho  lowest  situations ;  the  Birch  (Bctula  alba)  rises  no  higher  than  4536 
feeton the  Ridd<!rHchen Kreuzberge;  on  the  eost  side  of  the  Koksun  Snow  Mountains,  it 
a.«cends  to  an  elevation  of  5236  feet.  Pines,  which  are  seen  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  steppes, 
and  are  also  common  on  the  granite  rocks  among  tho  mountains,  seldom  appear  higher  than 
3000  Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  Firs,  on  the  contrary,  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  5270 
Parisian  feet,  though  from  4000  feet  they  are  less  frequent  than  on  the  steppe,  where  they 
form  large  forests.  Pinus  sibirica  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  the  Fir,  but  more 
frequently  together  with  the  Spruce  (P.  Abies) ;  and  at  a  height  of  2000  to  2300  feet  it  is 
very  abundant.  From  4000  feet  upwards,  this  species  occurs  more  frequently  as  P.  Abies 
disappears,  and  at  4000  to  5000  feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests,  but  was  never  observed 
beyond  5270  feet,  its  limit  being  the  sane  as  that  of  the  Fir.  The  Larch  trees  were  not 
seen  below  2.550  feet;  their  highest  boundary  being  on  the  Ritter  Kreuzberge,  5500  feet:  at 
4000  feet  they  form  extensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the  norlh  side  of  the  mountains, 
as  on  the  Cholsnn,  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pinus  Cembra  flrst  occurs  at  4000  feet, 
but  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of  country,  to  ihe  comparative  exclusion  of 
other  frees.  Ledebour  heard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  Tschctschuliclid,  but  never  saw  it, 
which  wns  stated  to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  tree  on  the  Altai,  even  6540 
Parisian  feet.  When  the  woods  are  very  thick,  particularly  of  Pinus  sibirica  (but  such  were 
not  observed  north  of  Riddersk),  they  will  scarcely  allow  a  plant  to  grow ;  where  they  are 
not  so  close,  nnd  the  ground  is  moist,  they  then  shelter  an  uncommonly  Tuxuriant  vegetation : 
Aconita,  Cimiciftiga  fffitida,  Senecio  sarracenicus,  Cacalia  hastata,  Polemonium  coeruleum, 
Orobus  lufeus,  Pmonia  hybrida,  Arabis  pendula,  and  several  others,  firequently  attain  a  con- 
siderable heigiit,  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  even  more ;  but  where  the  woods  are  very  thin,  and 
the  ground  in  dry,  there  the  covering  of  plants  is  extremely  scanty.  It  is  dif^cult  to  fix  the 
line  of  snow  exactly.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  at  Riddersk,  the  snow  lies  some- 
times  in  the  hollows  at  the  height  of  5500  feet  during  the  whole  summer,  the  quantity 
varying  in  different  years.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  on  the  side  inclining  to  the 
northward,  Le.lebour  observed,  at  6700  feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  which  might  be  clearly 
distinpiiished  flin  layers  of  several  years;  a  circumstance  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  sauth 
side  of  any  mountain.  For  wheiner  the  summit  of  the  Alp  of  Baschalathi  is  always  covered 
with  snow  during  summer,  seems  uncertain,  though  the  natives  declare  such  to  be  the  fact. 
To  what  altitude  the  culture  of  com  may  be  successfully  prosecuted,  has  not  been  ascertained 
h  scfua!  trip.!;  yet  it  deserves  notice,  that  curn  ,^rows,  at  about  4000  feet  abo  'a  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  in  villafires  to  the  muth  of  Cholaun,  which  ia  alio  the  limit  of  resident  inhabitants. 
Some  Calnmckis  who  rovo  in  liie  lofty  Tschuja  steppe,  may,  perhaps,  pass  the  winter  at  a 
greater  height ;  still  their  yourton  cannot  be  termed  settled  dwellings,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
they  do  s])end  that  season  there.  When  the  geo^phical  position  of  these  countries  is  care 
flilly  considered,  iyini;  from  47°  to  54°  north  latitude,  ana  at  their  northern  boundary  from 
09°  to  105°  (but  on  the  south  firom  91°  to  l()2°)  E.  longitude  from  Ferro,  no  other  prevailing 
forms  of  vegetation  can  really  bo  expected,  than  such  as  bear  a  general  similarity  to  those 
of  the  northern  and  midland  parts  ot  Europe ;  for  it  is  well  known,  whatever  be  the  longi- 
tude,  that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same  kind  of  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  alike  as  they  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  But  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  different  from  the  European,  occur,  in  a  country 
which  ia  divided  from  Europe  by  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north  and 
south,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  south  and  eastern  foot  of  them,  and 
which  are  oven  traversed  by  mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
mowy  region. 

A  strikmg  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees.  Tlie 
Terebinthaceffi,  Acerea;,  and  Tiliaceie  are  absent,  as  also  the  genera  Quercus,  Fagus,  Car- 
pinus,  Fraxinus,  &c.  The  Birch  is  almost  the  only  hard  wood  found  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
next  to  it  are  the  Aspens,  which  present  themselves*  here  and  there,  collected  into  little 
groves  Besides  these,  two  sviecies  of  Poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  low 
tracts.  The  other  hard-wood  trees  do  not  attain  a  large  «ize,  and  are  scarcely  numeroua 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to  the  herbaceous  pu^nts,  there  is  a  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  annual  and  perennial  ones.  The  former  are  very  few, 
even  in  the  less  elevated  districts;  and  as  they  diminish  on  the  mountains  of  otlier  countries, 
so  they  here  disappear  okiioat  entirely.  In  a  country  where  the  vegetation  is  often,  during 
the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the  annual  plants  cannot  m  expected  to  survive 
long,  as  their  seeds  are  seldom  perfected ;  while  the  percnn'sJ  plants  sufter  less,  their  roots 
being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up  new  shoots. 

There  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  flora,  which  is,  that  in  many  of  the 
families  that  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  while  all  the  others 
seem  to  be  replaced  by  an  individual  or  a  couple  of  genera :  thus  it  is  among  the  Personals, 
where  the  genus  Pedioularis  composrs  almost  one-third ;  ond  among  the  Asperifolia;,  where 
Myosotis  and  Echinospcrmum  number  more  than  one-half.  In  the  Cynarocephalie,  too,  up- 
wards of  half  the  species  belong  to  Saussurea  and  Serratula ;  among  the  Eupatorinic,  the 
Artemisia;  are  two-thirds;  and  in  the  Rutacoro,  three-fourths  are  claimed  hy  the  genus 
Zygophyllum.  But  tiie  Leguminosoj  present  the  most  striking  instance  of  this ;  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  species  in  this  very  numerous  family  consist  of  the  genera  Astragalus,  Oxy- 
tropis,  and  Phaca,  while  the  many  genera  which  are  found  in  other  places,  contributing 
numerous  individuals  to  swell  that  tribe,  arc,  in  the  Altai,  almost  wholly  wantinff  foi 
instance,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago,  and  five  of  Trifblium.  Twenty-three  Ferns, 
according  to  the  Linnojan  system,  of  which  one-tliird  belongs  to  Equisetum,  were  collected 
by  Ledebour.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  Cryptogamia  of  the  Altai  and  that  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  district! 
of  Europe,  that  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of  it,  and  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
country  which  has  been  more  satisfectorily  explored  by  tlie  botanists  of  the  recent  Russian 
expedition*;  namely,  Kamtchatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Behrino's  Stkaits. 

The  cove  of  Awatscha,  lying  between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as  Berlin  and  Ham 
bui^,  and  the  haven  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  interior,  seem  to  be  but  little  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arborescent  Birch  grows  here;  but  stunted,  and 
very  different  from  tlie  slender,  graceful  tree  that  is  so  much  admired  in  the  nortli  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  at  Petersburg.  Pinus  Cembra,  which,  on  the  European  Alps,  attains  to  a 
greater  height  than  P.  Abies,  and  forms  tlie  boundary  of  the  trees,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Alnus 
incana,  and  some  Willows,  are  seen ;  but  they  remain  quite  shrubby.  Timber  may,  however, 
be  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  climate  is  milder  than  on  the  east  coast; 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  are  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians,  come  from 
Siberia,  via  Okotsk.  Grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil  being  rich 
and  the  sky  mild.  There  are  but  few  species  of  vegetables,  and  these  seem  about  equally 
distributed.  In  shady  spots  grow  Spira;a  kamtchatica.  Allium  ursinum,  Maianthemura  oana- 
dense,  Uvularia  araplexifolia,  Trillium  obovatum,  &c.  In  the  pastures  are  a  Veratrum, 
Lilium  kamtchaticum,  Iris  sibirica,  &c.  On  the  hills,  which  are  rocky,  abound  some  species 
of  Caprifolium,  Spirtea,  Rosa,  the  Atragone  alpina,  and  other  mountain  plants,  as  Rhododen 
dron  kamtchaticum,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Triental is  europcea,  Linncea  borealis,  Comus  succica, 
Saxifragte,  &c.     Some  kinds  of  Ferns,  from  the  number  of  the  individual  plants,  form  a 

•Particularly  by  Cbamitfo,  from  whow  bounieal  writing!  many  eslraeta  aie  given  in  the  fint  voiuina  d 
ooker'i  Botauical  MiKellany. 
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Rhododendron  KuntchAticum. 


imsiderablo  part  of  the  vegetation.   Urtica  dioica,  which  was  probably  introduced,  aeema  to 
have  established  itself  as  a  prevailing  inhabitant  of  the  soil. 

The  peninsula  of  Alashka,  and  the  adjoining  island  called  Oonimak,  which  is  only  sepa- 
rated firom  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  seem  to  have  the  same  charucter  of  vegetatio 
u  the  main  land,  for  trees  are  produced  there ;  while  Oonalushka  and  the  other  islands  o 
the  range  are  quite  bare  of  them.     A  few  miserable  Firs,  originally  brought  from  Sitka,  ano 
piantod  at  Oonalashka,  may  still  bo  seen,  most  of  them  decayed,  and  the  others  scarcely 
living ;  but  the  plantation  is  young,  and  trees  of  this  kind  endure  removal  but  ill. 

The  island  of  Oonalashka,  having  been  most  explored,  may  serve  as  a  point  of  comparison 
to  illustrate  the  vcgeta'-      of  adjacent  and  more  northern  countries. 

At  Oonalashka,  Wiii  v*  ccarcely  grow  higher  than  the  ^rass  and  herbage  of  the  moist 
grounds.  On  the  inferior  hills,  a  completely  alpino  vegetation  appears ;  even  on  the  least 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vaccin>a,  resembling  V.  MyrtilluH,  that  bcarcely 
rise  above  the  ground.  Besides  the  brilliant  verdure,  due  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  which 
decks  the  grass  m  Kamtcha'cka,  and  enlivens  even  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  lustro  of 
the  fresh  unsullied  snow,  and  of  some  tufUi  of  plants,  bestow  on  those  dreary  regions  a 

variety  and  beauty  of  hues  which  are 
quite  delightful.  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Mi- 
muluu  luicus  and  guttatus,  p]pilobium  an- 
gustifolium  and  E,  latitblium  (Jiff.  678.), 
Rhododendron  kamtchaticum(^g'.679.), 
&c.  are  nmong  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  vegetation  of  Oonalashka  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  further  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
than  as  respects  its  alpine  flora  and  the 
coast  plants  of  these  northern  shores. 
Besides  such  species  as  arc  likewise 
found  farther  north,  there  is  only  tlio 
Lilium  kamtchaticum  (except,  indeed, 
Epiioblum  Latifoiiura  the  Variety  which  grows  at  Oonalashka 

should  prove  a  distinct  species'),  and  the  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  common  to  botli  places ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  more  Kamtcli^tkan  species  of  plants  prevail  on  the  American  coast,  north 
of  Behring's  Straits,  that  are  absent  at  Oonalashka.  It  is  the  flora  of  north-west  America 
which  descends  to  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Oonalashka,  where  it  unites  with  the  Arctic  flora. 
Thus,  Rubus  spectabilis,  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Epilcbium  lutcum,  and  Mimulus  guttatus,  Clay- 
tonia  unalashkensis  and  sibirica  may  bo  reckoned  also  here.  Son^piisorba  canadensis,  Litho- 
spermum  angustitblium,  &c.  belong  to  the  common  flora  of  Ameiica. 

Many  kinds  of  Grasses  grow  in  the  low  lands,  with  some  Umbelliferas,  as  Angelica,  Hera- 
cleum,  &c.  A  dozen  Carices,  scarcely  fonning  a  larjifcr  proportion  of  the  vegetation  than 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  some  Scirpi  and  Eriophora,  accompany  them,  and  a  few  Junci,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  Orchi'  .e  constitute  a  group  of  some  importance, 
both  because  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  i.ifn  idual  species;  they  prevail  alike  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hills,  to  the  number  of  11  kin'  . ,  among  them  ia  a  beautiful  Cypripedium. 
Higher  north,  not  one  of  this  family  can  be  seen.  \.i  the  Ferns  there  arc  about  8 ;  nearer 
to  the  Pole  a  single  specimen  of  Filix  only  app-  .*rs.  At  Oonalashka  there  are  some  Lyco- 
podia :  in  the  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  Water  plants  grow  in  the  lakes,  as  Potamoge- 
ton,  Sparganium,  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  &c. ;  in  the  higher  latitudes  only  two  species  of 
Hippuris,  and  the  common  Callitriche  can  bo  found.  Twv  other  Ranunculi,  Prunella  vul- 
garis, a  species  of  Rhinanthus,  of  Cineraria,  Achill8Ba,Plamago,  and  Geum ;  some  Rubiacero, 
a  Claytonia,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  a  Triglochir  &c.,  form  part,  also,  of  the  productions  of 
the  valleys  in  Ooonalashka,  with  a  Bartsia,  perhaps  distinct  fiom  B.  pallida.  To  a  beautiful 
plant  which  constitutes  a  new  and  distinct  genut.,  the  appellation  of  Romanzoflia  unalash- 
kensis has  been  given,  in  commemoration  of  Uil  r.oblo  patron  of  science  in  Russia.  The 
genera  Rumex,  Polygonum,  Aconitum,  Thai  trum,  some  Alsinetp,  the  Iris  sibirica,  Geranium 
pratense,  Comarum  palustre,  and  Montia  fontana,  are  distributed  all  over  these  arctic  regions. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Helleborus  trifolius  Linn.,  the  latter  being  an  American  plant,  not  found 
more  to  the  north,  grow  on  most  of  the  hills,  indicating  the  nlpine  nature  of  the  scenery. 
Also  some  Vaccinia,  with  the  common  Oxycocc(  Arbutus  alpina,  and  Uvu-ursi,  with  a 
white-flov,'ered  Menziesia  (M.  carulea  var.  OiRhodoacndron  kamtchaticum.  Azalea  procum- 
bens,  Andromeda  lycopodioides  (which,  nearer  to  the  Pole,  gives  place  to  A.  tetragona),  th« 
alpine  Willows,  Silene  acaulis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Cornus  suecica,  Trientalis  europtea, 
Lmnsia  borealis,  Ornithogalum  striatum  (2  vars.  1),  Anthericum  calyculatum  Linn.  var. 
borealia,  Kdnigia  isiandica,  a  Gymriandra,  apparently  different  from  that  found  fortlier  north, 
10  Saxifrages,  3  Pediculares,  some  Potentillte,  2  Gea,  ^  Anemones,  3  Primula;,  a  Papaver, 
a  Drosera,  a  Pinguicula,  2  Pyrolai,  a  Viola  ^  Parnassia,  a  Rubus,  and  an  Arenarin,  TJiertt 
uuve  been  but  one  aipmo  Ranuncu'u  '  ■'.  Gentians  seen;  more  individuals  of  these 
,     VofclL  •  31 
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Cera  prevailing  fiirthor  north.  Of  tho  cliiss  Syngeneaia,  Aster.  Hieracium,  Gnaphaliuni, 
ntodon,  and  Artemisia  ^row  at  Oonalaslika;  this  claaa  abounding  groatl  *  Avarda  the 
Pole,  tlio  i;cnuB  Artotniaia,  in  particular,  oxiiibiting  many  ii>dividutils.  On  '  wthc  hand, 
Oonalatiiika  (nroducea  some  alpine  spuciea  of  Campanula  and  Veronica,  whicii  are  entirely 
wanting  in  iiighcr  latitudes.  Some  individuals  of  tho  order  Crucifera:  are  scattered,  pardy 
OQ  tiie  hili'^,  xnd  partly  in  tho  valleys.  Neither  AInus  incana,  Betula  nana,  Ledum  paluitre, 
Drva^i  '  t  ^'V'tAla,  Diapensia  Ir.pponica,  Rhodiola  roiiea,  nor  the  genera  Spiroia,  Astragoliu, 
Allium,  MyosotlN,  Curydalis,  Valeriana,  Aretia,  A<  '  soce,  Dodecathcon,  Delphinium,  or 
Orobanchc,  all  of  wliich  are  nativos  of  more  arctic  is,  grow  at  Oonalaslika. 

The  maritime  flora,  which  is  unultnrcd  in  thr  atciic  regions,  consists  particularly  of 
Elymus  mollis  (Trinius),  Arcnaria  poploidcs,  Pisum  maritimum,  with  variouo  appearances 
of  Pulmonaria  niaritima  Willd.  (being,  perhaps,  a  different  spccietj,  the  P.  parvidora  Purah), 
Cochlcaria  officinalis,  and  Arnica  maritima,  which,  though  luxuriant  and  branched  in 
Oonalashka,  is,  farther  north,  only  one-flowered.  To  this  lint  may  be  added  PotentilJa 
anserina.  Thr  sea,  along  the  coast  and  in  tho  creeks,  is  rich  in  Algis ;  while  the  Fucus 
esculentus  (tho  .Sea  Kale  of  the  Russian  inhabitants)  is  particularly  observable  among  many 
gigantic  species  of  this  trcnus. 

At  Oonalashka,  tho  Mosses  and  Lichens  begui  to  assume  that  predominant  station  which 
they  hold  in  all  the  very  cold  districts. 

A  cursory  view  only  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  islands  Sl  George  and  St.  Paul,  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.  It  is  extraorU  nary  how  much  more  arctic  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature  there  than  at  Oonalashka.  No  shelttred  valleys,  no  protected  gpotg, 
favour  the  vegetation  of  tho  plants  of  milder  climes ;  a  perfectly  alpine  growth  prevails, 
both  on  tho  hills  and  the  beach.     The  high  sumniits  of  the  desolate  rocks  are  covered  with 

Sile  and  black  Lichens,  while  those  spots  wliich  are  irrigated  with  melted  snow  afford  only 
phagnum,  a  few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Carices.  T  re  are  no  springs  in  the  soil.  The 
various  arctic  plants  choose,  according  to  their  nature,  the  rocky  or  the  moory  spots ;  nune 
rising  above  the  ground,  to  which  they  seem  as  if  closely  appressed.  A  Lupine  in  the 
island  of  St.  George,  and  an  Achillea  at  St.  Paul,  remind  the  oMerver  of  the  productions  of 
Oonalashka;  but  there  also  are  several  species  t^  ;t  are  not  seen  even  in  the  highest jpartt 
of  the  latter  island,  such  as  Ranunculus  Pallasu  and  Gmelini,  an  Androsace,  and  a  Clay 
tonia.  One  plant  only  seems  peculiar  to  these  islands,  a  Cochlearia  (1),  which  is  picntilu 
and  characteristic. 

The  alpine  or  arctic  flora,  which  at  St.  Lawr'^nco  adorns  the  foot  of  the  mountams,  dot 
not  seem  to  enliven  their  summits ;  for,  when  these  arc  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  th 
V  uter  produced  by  the  melted  snow  irrigates  some  brilliant  plants,  tl  c  dry  ridges  and 
tIecUvries  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rocks  are  only  scantily  attired  with  gray  and  black 

I'hfl  mountains  of  these  dreary  climes,  being  unprotected  by  any  covering  of  vegetation, 
soon  tiecompoee.  The  frost  bursts  the  rocks,  every  summer's  gentle  warmui  causing  fresh 
r.iina  and  so  the  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion.  Wherever  the  abundance  of 
Sphagnum  has  not  produced  a  boggy  turf  in  the  deeply  watered  places,  the  ground  presents 
only  heaps  of  broken  rocks. 

The  aspect  of  nature  at  the  cove  of  St.  Lawrence  is  most  wintry ;  the  scanty  herbage 
barely  covering  the  black  soil,  while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to  one's  knee.  The 
Andromeda  polifolia  (Jig.  680.),  that  is  found  there,  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches  in 


Andromeda  Poniblia. 


Andromeda  Tetraxooa. 


Betala  Nana. 


Aeight,  and  is  one-flowered.  Among  the  plants  of  this  cove  are  a  Delphinium,  a  Dod^ 
ea^eon,  and  an  Aretia ;  also  many  undescribed  species  of  those  truly  arctic  genera.  Gen- 
tiana,  Saxifi'aga,  Astragalus,  Artemisia,  Draba,  Ranunculus,  and  Claytonia. 

The  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  situated  2°  more  to  the  soiith-,  does  not  differ  i."  vcgetstios 
firom  the  cove  of  the  same  name.    The  Andromeda  tetragona  (Jig.  681.),  Dryas  octopetabi 
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Diapcnsia  lapponica,  and  some  alpine  kinds  of  Myoootii,  and  a  Oymnandra,  clearly  indicato 
the  prevailing  'haractcr  of  its  productions.  The  naturalists  who  have  visited  this  island 
remarked,  however,  that,  on  their  arrival,  they  gathered  more  flowers  there  in  the  first  few 
minutes,  than  during  many  weeks'  invostigation  on  the  range  of  islands  comprising 
Radack,  &c.,  situated  between  the  tropics.  Here  grow  Alnus  incana,  in  a  very  dimmutive 
state,  and  Spirosa  charnvdrifolia,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  Kamtchatka,  but  not  of 
Oonaloshka ;  and  which  a  severer  atmosphere  seems  to  have  banished  from  St  Lawrence's 
cove.  An  Orobanche  and  a  Pinguicula  are  among  the  plants  of  this  island.  Cineraria 
polustris  vegetates  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the  well-watered  slopos  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  mounds  of  ice;  while  Brtula  nana  (jSfl-.  HH? ''  is  seen  even  on  the  very  shores. 
The  plain  country  of  this  island  is  ftee  fh>m  snow  throu      )ut  the  summer. 

SuBSEOT. :).     .'oology. 

Our  knowledgo  of  the  Zoology  nf  Siberia  and  of    Asiatic  Russia  is  chiefly  derived  fVom 
the  researches  of  the  celebratcil      11  n       T* 
and  arid  steppes  and  rocks  by  which  <       ' 
absence  of  umbrageous  forests,  at  om     ac    „ 
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this  immense  territory.     The  assertion,  tl 
less  intercHting  than  America,  in  the  nui 
curate:  the  proportion  not  being  moro. 
pears,  in  fact,  either  among  the  quadrup' 
mon  to  the  European  zoological  region: 
exhibit  several  species  appparently  confined  to 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal. 
The  Quadrupeds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Siberia  are  the  following 


aith' 


'  nature  of  the  climate,  the  sandy 
where  intersected,  and  the  total 

t>aucity  of  species  appropriated  to 

by  Pennant,  that  Siberia  is  hardly 
.  r  of  its  animals,  is  singularlv  inac- 

c  ;!  to  fifleen.  There  scarcely  ap- 
Siberia,  one  genus  which  is  not  com- 
'  following  list  of  quadrupeds  will 
ward  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  the 
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Pttloriusslbirirut.    SibfriitD  Weuel. 

Cinii  Slbiriew.    Mil)rrian  Dog. 

Fhnrj  leporinus.    lUre  Seal. 

Otirit  uniiuk    S«  Rear. 

Olarii  iubata.    Sea  Uon. 

ArriMla  nrvalii.    Field  Mnuw. 

Anricota  flecotwrnii.    Economic  Field  MouMb 

irricola  nutilia.    Rock  M'Hua. 


Anr'irolii  atllarlin.    Oarllr  Mouse. 
ArvieoU  njlilant.    Red  Mouae. 

tfptit.    Riiikit  MouM. 
ilncial  Mouae, 
Siberijto  Lemlnc. 
Baikal  Seal. 
Phoca  libirica.    Stberian  Seal. 
Oeorynchua  talpinua.    Mole-like  Lemliig. 


ArvicoU  gruntit. 

ArvicoU  ■ncUlIa. 
Arvicdlt  A(|ulu. 
Fhoca  Ixilhioi 


Orarynchun  tnrouatui.    Rlnfod  Lemlo(. 

Mm  Conco.    Coraco  Rat. 

Mus  ai^rarlui.    Sitnic  Mnute, 

MiH  lUbtilit.     Subtle  Mnuie. 

Cricetui  nii^ntnriua.    Siberian  Hamster. 

Crifetua  aremriua.    Sand  Hamiter. 

Crjcelua  Soopina.    SoDgar  Hunaler. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  travellers  enumerate  several  others,  common  alike  to  the  two 
Russia  H  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  as  tlie  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Marmot, 
Martin,  6lc,  ;  but  these  have  been  already  noticed  as  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Economic  Mouse,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals,  deserves  a  particular  notice. 
These  little  creatures  form  burrows,  with  wonderful  skill,  in  soft  turfy  ground.  There  are 
sometimes  near  thirty  different  entrances  to  the  principal  chamber;  close  to  this  are  other 
caverns,  used  as  granaries  for  their  winter  provisions.  These  stores  they  gather  in  sum* 
mer,  and  in  damp  seasons  will  frequently  bring  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun;  they  will  not 
touch  these  hoards  until  the  time  of  need,  living  in  the  interim  on  such  other  food  as  can  be 
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Greenland  Seal. 


supplied  from  over-abundance.  On  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  male  and  female,  who  have  hitherto 
been  separate,  mutually  retire  to  their  well-stored 
dwelling,  and  pass  this  rigorous  season  in  ease 
and  plenty,  living  upon  the  fruits  of  their  former 
industry  and  forethought. 

Of  the  aquatic  Quadrupeds,  the  Phoca  groen- 
landica  (Jig.  683.),  and  numerous  other  Seals, 
appear  on  the  firozen  shores  of  the  North  and 
White  Seas,  and  different  varieties  on  those  of  Lake  Baikal.    The  northern  Stellerus 
(S,  borealis  Cuv.),  long  confounded  with  the  Manati  of  India,  represents  that  unwieldy  ani- 
mal in  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  immense  species  of  Elephant,  now  extinct,  appears  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
goj  frozen  regions  of  Siberia ;  an  entire  specimen  having  emerged, 

-'^  not  many  years  ago,  from  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea.  Its  skeleton  is  now  in  Russia,  and  proves  it  to  be  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  Indian  and  the  African  species.  The  enor* 
mous  tusks  occasionally  found,  and  said  to  weigh,  sometimes, 
600  lbs.,  have  been  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the  wild  boar: 
but  they  no  doubt  belonged  to  this,  or  some  fossil  species  of 
equally  gigantic  size. 
Of  the  Birds,  our  infonp"tion  is  very  defective.  Pallaa 
enumerates  several,  unknown  to  Europe ;  but  they  are  sniall,  and  not  generally  interesting. 
The  Great  Bustard  of  Europe  is  spread  over  the  deserts,  with  the  Swallow-tailed  Pratincole 
(Jg,  684.),  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Partridges, 
Quails,  and  the  smaller  gallinaceous  birds,  are  common ;  but  the  larger  and  more  splendid 
Pheasants  begin  only  to  appear  on  the  confrries  of  central  Asia  and  towards  Persia. 
The  Domestic  Animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  European  Russia. 


Swallow- (ailsd  Pratincole. 
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»tfif,ir«.!  vltr^n  .•rH'-'-'r-'^  B^,  m.—HUtorie<a  Geography. 

■/,■;■  The  rude  regions  of  Siberia  have  but  recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  historian.    Nc 

V  portion  cf  it  was  included  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  idea  of  the  known  or  habit- 
rgble  world.  The  Scythians,  the  same  pastoral  tribe  who  occupy  the  regions  of  modem  Tar- 
\.taiy,  werff  in  their  eyes  the  remotest  people  of  Asia ;  the  regions  on  the  Jazartes  appeared 

to  Uvmin^t*  Scythia. 

The  modem  Tartar  conquerors,  of  whom  Zingis,  the  greatest,  had  territories  immediately 

.  IxHPdering  on  this  region,  might  have  been  expected  both  to  explore  and  conquer  Siberia. 

^.jUthougD,  however,  traditions  were  found  by  Carpmi,  which  showed  a  knowledge  extending 

'as  &r  as  Kamtchatka,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression  was  ever  made  beyond  the 

chain  of  mountains  which  separates  these  two  regions  of  Asia.     Formidable  barriers  of 

nature  here  arrested  their  efforts ;  and  the  current  of  their  progress  and  conquest  was  always 

redirected  to  the  more  tempting  regions  of  the  south. 

y  It  was  reserved  for  Russia,  after  she  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  become  a  great 
f-  and  powerful  kingdom,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  bleak  and  unknown  region.  Yet  the 
(.first  entry  wa"  Trom  tho  province  of  Archangel,  into  its  most  dreanr  and  unpromising  quarter, 

V  The  Samoyedes,  inhabiting  the  Lower  Obi,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  acctu- 
•Vtometfi  to  come  to  the  banks  <  f  tl.a  Dwina,  to  exchange  their  skias  and  furs  for  Dutch  toys 
.>  uid  other  articles  suited  to  their  taste.  Anika  Strogunoff,  an  enterprising  individual,  con- 
.  oeived  the  idea  of  extending  this  trade  by  penetrating  into  the  districts  whence  these  valu- 
l  able  furs  '<^?re  brought.  He  obtained  considerable  wealth  by  this  traffic,  and  at  last  per- 
f,  /Buaded  several  of  the  leading  people  among  that  simple  race  to  repair  to  Moscow.    The 

mere  view  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Russian  court  is  said  by  the  writers  of  that  nation 
to  have  so  strongly  acted  upon  their  minds,  that  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  czar,  and  even  to  pay  him  a  small  tribute  of  furs.  That  prince  soon  availed  himself 
of  his  newly  acquired  dommion  to  build  on  the  Obi  forts  composed  of  logs  cemented  with 
earth,  and  to  people  this  tract  by  making  it  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  particularly 
those  condemned  or  suspected  of  offences  against  the  state.  Siberian  discovery  assumed  a 
more  active  character,  in  consequence  of  other  remarkable  events.  Ivan  Va»silevitch  II., 
having  driven  the  Tartars  before  him  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  found  his  power  defied  and  his 
■*  commercial  views  obstructed,  by  a  band  of  daring  nomadic  warriors,  who,  under  the  name 
'  of  Cossacks,  have  since  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  At  that  time,  it  required  the  exer- 
tion of  all  its  force  to  root  them  out ;  pnd  Yermak,  their  gallant  chief,  with  about  6000  fol- 

-  lowers,  refusing  to  submit,  fled  eastward  into  sou-iiem  Siberia.    In  seeking  to  obtain  settle- 
'•  ments  there,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tartar  prince  who  reigned  over  that  tract;  but,  having 

gained  a  complete  victory  over  him,  he  found  himself  in  his  capital,  Sibir,  at  the  head  of  a 
^  more  extensive  kingdom  than  that  which  he  had  lost  Being  still  pressed,  however,  by  the 
'  arms  of  the  Russians,  he  could  maintain  his  place  only  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 

the  czar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy.  Yermak  having  soon  afler  fellen  mto  an  ambush  laid 
•  by  the  Tartars,  and  lost  his  life,  the  dominion  of  Siberia  reverted  entire  to  the  Muscovite 
'  prince.  The  fecility  with  which  it  appeared  that  these  extensive  kingdoms  might  be  tra- 
'  versed  and  conquered  afforded  encouragement  to  persevere.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  garri- 
'   Boa  at  Narym  to  advance  eastward.    After  a  somewhat  painful  march  through  the  dreary 

Bteppe  of  Baraba,  they  came  to  the  fine  pastoral  regions  watered  by  the  Yenisei.    Here 

they  found  the  Tunguses,  a  people  new  in  form  and  aspect;  and  who,  being  gentle,  and  fbw 

-  in  number,  were  easily  induced  to  admit  a  light  sway,  and  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  of  furs. 
In  descending  the  Angara,  however,  they  came  upon  a  tribe  of  different  temper,  the  Burate, 

i  a  branch  of  the  fierce  Mongol  race,  who  showed  no  disporition  tamely  to  resign  their  iude- 
»•  pendence.    The  Russians  paused  in  this  direction;  but  found  on  their  left  along  the  Lena 

-  an  almost  unoccupied  region,  bleak  and  dreary  indeed,  but  abounding  in  furs  of  the  f)nest 
quality.    The  Cossacks  pushed  on,  therefore,  undeterred  by  the  snow  and  ice,  which,  during 

-  most  of  the  year,  involved  this  wild  extremity  of  Asia ;  and,  in  1639,  fifty  years  after  the 
f  commencement  of  this  career,  one  of  their  number,  Dimitrei  Kopilof,  arrived  at  the  shores 
*'  of  the  Gulf  of  Okotsk,  a  branch  of  the  ocean  boundary  of  Asia.  Meantime,  additional  forces 
•'being  brought  forwird  at  length  compelled  the  submission  of  the  hardy  races  on  the  Angara 
•--and  round  the  Baikal ;  every  thing  yielded  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  Here 
^  they  met  the  power  of  China,  incorporated  with  that  of  its  Tartar  conquerors;  and  though, 
'  'even  in  this  C(»nbined  state,  that  empire  was  much  inferior  to  Russia  in  a  warlike  capacity, 
^'  yet,  being  on  its  own  ground,  it  could  bring  a  greater  force  of  soni-iwhat  disciplined  troops. 

The  issue  of  this  contest  was  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  within  the  line  of  the  Amoor  and 
t^^behind  that  of  the  mountains,  and  the  establishment  of  China  in  full  dominion  over  the  deso- 
."rlate  coarse  of  thai  great  river.  Neither  of  these  powers  have  since  attempted  to  pass  those 
^yaatoral  boundaries  which  form  the  distant  frontier  of  each ;  and  Russia  has  remained  in 
.  'peaceable  possession  of  an  empire  which,  if  measured  by  superficial  extent,  would  consi 
t.  aerably  surpass  that  of  Alexander  or  the  Ctesars. 

Alter  this  empire  was  acquired,  however,  some  grand  problems  respecting  its  boundariw 
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remsined  to  bo  solved.  The  most  important  was,  whether  it  communicated  with  the  ocean 
on  the  east;  which  last  involved  also  the  question  if  Asia  and  America  w^r^  ox  >vprQ  Qdt 
joined  to  each  other.  These  questions  liad  early  appeared  of  deep  interest  to  th^'m^t  ina-  ' 
ritime  nations  of  the  west  chiefly  because  an  open  passage  by  the  north  of^ia.  ppmjsi^ 
a  shorter  route  to  India  than  that  by  the  Cape.  For  this  object  a  serie^  of  ex^dKtloQs  Wjera 
indertaken  by  some  of  the  first  naval  men  of  the  age,  both  English  mi  Dutcli,  Who  600^ 
ducted  them  with  characteristic  boldness,  not  dismayed  even  by  Uie  tragicd  caUttltrQph^ 
vrbich  terminated  the  career  of  several.  None,  however,  were  ever  able  to  pass  th6  fioteiL 
barriers  opposed  by  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi  immediately  Iteybof 
These  attempts  were  relinquished  in  despair;  yet  the  Dutch,  when  Potef, the  uret^t.ipua 
iiem  his  extraordinary  visit  as  an  apprentice  in  navigation,  pressed  upon  hlhi  the  ihlOdrtanc? 
}f  applying  his  superior  means  to  the  solution  of  these  great  problems.  Peter  spm  lAstrtkQ^' 
tions  to  Yokoutsk,  to  make  every  inquiry  respecting  the  maritime  bounda^e^  of  the  Sl)li^| 
rian  territory,  and  particularly  its  relation  with  America.  He  never  appears  tp  have  kho\m 
wiiat  M&ller  claims  the  credit  of  having  discovered  during  his  visit  to  YakoUtsk,  thdt  thera 
were  buried  in  the  archives  of  that  place  narratives  of  mo&t  important  discoveries  <m  th0^ 
very  points,  which  were  then  forgotten.  From  the  ;^ear  1636,  expeditions  were  ^nt  d6\itriL 
the  easterly  rivers  Lena,  Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima,  which  ascertained  the  termination 
of  these  rivers,  and  the  continuity  of  the  ocean  into  which  the^  fell.  In  1646,  a  compi^j/ 
of  merchants  undertook  the  first  voyage  eastward  fh)m  the  Kolima,  and  actually  reacbw 
the  territory  of  the  Tchutchi,  the  rude  tenants  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia.  T^ 
was  followed,  in  1648,  by  a  more  important  expedition,  undertaken  by  two  CoBS&uk  cbieft,',' , 
Deschuew  and  Ankudinow.  The  latter  was  wrecked  near  the  isthmus  at  the  moutli  of  tHe 
peninsula ;  but  Deschnew,  after  various  adventures,  suffered  shipwreck,  at  the  end  of  the' 
year,  on  the  river  Olutera,  south  of  the  Anadir.  This  would  imply  that  he  had  i^oundjed  tH^ 
north-eastern  points  of  Asia,  and  ascertained  the  disjunction  of  the  two  contin^htci;  and  tJh^ 
appears  ;he  most  probable  suppodition:  though  the  great  imperfection  of  his  journal  stllT 
left  room  to  assert,  that  he  had  passed  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  merely  by  trostdng  thi^ 
isthmus  of  the  Tchutchi  peninsula.  i  i 

At  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sphere  of  Rus^iiin  ktiowl^ge  ttiid 
dominion  was  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  neither  a  fine  nor  valtiable  territbry;^ 
bat  presenting,  both  as  to  the  country  and  inhabitants,  an  entirely  difFeretit  aspect  ftotn  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  Here,  launched  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Russians  fbund  t^emselved^' 
as  it  were,  in  a  new  world;  they  saw  the  long  chain  of  the  Kuriles,  teirtninatiUef  in  tha^ 
large  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Jesso,  and,  beyond  these,  the  great  and  fine  islands  which" 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  Their  discoveries  were  now  linked  with  those  of^  the  great> 
maritime  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  had  thrown  a  pretty  fiill  light  on  the  whole  ot  tiitf 
extreme  east  of  Asia.  No  less  important  was  the  era  when  it  was  ascertainod  that  some 
large  islands,  reported  to  exist  in  the  ocean  to  the  east,  were  fragments  of  the  corresponding 
coast  of  America,  and  that  this  coast  approached  closely,  if  it  did  not  actually  join,  tiie  new 
shores  occupied  by  Russia.  ^ 

The  report  of  these  interesting  discoveries  reached  Petersburg  when  the  throne  of  Peter' 
the  Great  was  occupied  by  his  relict,  Catherine  I. ;  a  princess  who  at  onoe  revered  his  me^' 
mory  and  inherited  a  portion  of  his  spirit.  She  entered  with  zed  into  the  projects  of  disct^' 
very,  and  formed  a  regular  plan  for  completing  it  Several  connected  expeditions,  prooeed^- 
ing  at  once  from  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts,  were  appointed  to  explore  thoroughly  the' 
reinotest  limits  of  her  vast  eastern  dominion.  In  1726,  Captaifta  Spangberg^  Behnng,  and* 
Tchirikow  set  out  from  Peteraburg  on  this  destination,  and  were  afterwards  joinM  by  the 
eminent  mathematician  Delisle  de  la  Croydre.  These  expeditions  did  not  ansWer  all  the> 
expectations  formed  of  them ;  but  in  1728,  Behring  discovered  the  Straits  which  bear  hit' 
name,  and  was  there  informed  that,  after  passing  beyond  a  cape  about  200  miles  distant,  the' 
direction  of  the  coast  became  entirely  westward.  He  reached  this  cape,  where,  seeing  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  actually  run  in  that  direction,  he  conceived  that  he  hod: 
passed  the  extreme  point  of  Asia,  and  inferred  the  entire  disjunction  of  that  continent  fh)m^ 
America ;  a  just  conclusion,  on  hasty  premises ;  for  this  coast  takes  another  circuit  to  (brm 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi,  before  its  final  western  direction.  Behring  and  Tohirikow,i 
also,  in  1741,  sailed  across,  and  made  considerable  discoveries  in  the  hitherto  almost  unknown 
coast  of  north-western  America. 

After  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  Russia  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and 
the  next  great  light  thrown  upon  these  regions  was  by  Cook,  the  immortal  British  naviga^ 
tor.  After  exploring  a  great  part  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  he  sailed  through  Behring 
Straits,  and  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  Of  the  two  continents ;  when 
their  respective  lines  were  found  decidedly  receding  fh>m  each  other,  one  to  the  east  and 
the  other  to  the  west.  The  separation  of  the  continents  appeared  then  to  be  ascertained ; 
fet  it  was  surmiscfV  that  their  coasts  might  approximate,  and,  by  a  long  circuit,  unite  witk 
ench  other.    This  supposition  has  been  completely  negatived  by  subGequent  voyageai  > '  'm^^- 
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l^iuopMn  and  Asiatic  Ruaaia  are  subject  alike  to  the  same  simple  eovernmen',  that  ot  a 
pore  despotism,  ia  which  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign  is  liable  to  no  cheek  what- 
ever, either  on  th6  part  of  the  nobles  or  the  people.  Siberia  is  in  this  respect  even  lew 
mrtunate  than  Russm,  since  the  sway  exercised  over  it  does  not  rest  on  custom  or  opinion, 
liut  is  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  ibreign  military  force.  In  Asia,  as  in  Sarope, 
Bowover,  this  swa^  ia^mild,  and  tem^red  even  with  an  active  regard  to  the  introduction  til 
Inowledge  and  civilisation,  into  regions  which  were  before  destitute  oi  all  these  blessinga 

Jet  Siberia  shtres  more  distantly  uie  beneficent  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  actuateu 
A  Russian  cabinet.  Officers  so  far  removed  fh>m  the  seat  of  government  have  greater 
opportunity  iAi  temptation  to  abuse  their  power;  and  the  native  tribes  have  retained, 
■UMst  unaltered,  all  the  rude  habits  of  their  tbrmer  life.  Still,  they  have  been  checked  in 
tibat  career  of  intestine  war  in  which  they  were  otherwise  likely  to  be  almost  perpetually 
Qtvolved;  and  whatever  exists  in  this  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  comibrts  of  civilised  life 
has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation  and  conquests  of  Russia. 

Siberia  may  be  divided  into  two  great  regions,  Western  Siberia  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
Western  Siberia  includes  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk,  and  the  pn>> 
vince  of  Omsk ;  the  Eastern  includes  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Yakutsk 
the  districts  Okotak  and  Kamtchatka,  and  the  countries  of  the  Kirghises  and  the  Tchutchl 
Although  the  intentions  of  the  general  ^emment  are  good,  it  is  inevitable  that,  m  the 
distant  establishments,  opportunity  must  lie  given  both  for  embezzlement  and  oppression. 
"  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  ofl^"  is  said  to  be  a  maxim  extensively  acted  on.  In  dis 
naval  deputment  of  Okotsk,  such  laxity  prevailed,  that  it  was  customary  for  an  officer, 
whenever  he  wanted  monev,  to  step  into  the  dockyard,  take  out  articles  to  the  requiiite 
anMxint,  and  sell  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Much,  however,  has  lately  been  dene  to 
remedy  these  abuses ;  and  the  administration  at  the  central  seats  of  government  is  said  to  be 
at  jpesent  very  good. 

T.he  Cossacks,  the  military  force  by  which  Siberia  is  held  in  subjection,  compose  also  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  Giorgi  supposes  them  to 
amount  to  22,000.  Two  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsk,  the  same  number  at  Tomsk,  at 
Irkoutsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Krasnoyarsk.  A  large  proportion,  however,  are  employed 
to  garrison  the  chain  of  oslroi^s,  or  wooden  fbrts,  formed  along  the  Irty»;h  and  the  Ime  of 
the  Kirghisei^  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless  and  Jaring  people. 
A  smaller  number  is  necessary  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  comparatively  well  ordered  and 
pacific,  and  likewise  among  the  thinly  scattered  and  quiet  occupants  of  the  northern  plaini 
IS4Py*IW»  ,.Ia  K|W»1iic>>»tki^  however,  a  considerable  force  is  maintainfd» 

:^  ^^  ■h^vm.^h.^r  ^-.^     g^  y,^Productive  Industry.       '■   ''^^^-  ^' ' 

^/Agricultural  industry  aflbrda  lees  wealth  to  Siberia  than  to  any  other  regim  of  equal 
nctent  The  greater  proportion  of  it  must  indec'  confessed  to  have  been  unfitted  bjr 
nature  for  this  important  pursuit    Throughout  a!  ortliem  tracts,  the  earth  is  bound  in 

perpetual  firast.  Vakoutsk,  the  most  ncnrtnerly  to  .  any  magnitude,  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a  little  i^e ;  but  in  a  climate  where,  at  tiie  beginning  of 
Jane,  the  earth  is  still  deeply  frozen,  the  ripening  even  of  this  crop  is  ever  a  matter  of 
eoiaplete  uncertainty.  The  limitary  mountains,  also,  which  form  tne  land-bqunr'aries  of 
Siberia,  bear  nothing  but  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a  northern  region.  Even  that  brood 
level  belt  which,  in  the  south,  extends  under  a  tolerably  mild  climate,  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  those  manhv  and  saiin(>  steppes  which  yield  only  rank  and  unwholesome  vegeta- 
tion. Various  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Irtysch,  as  well  as  aJong  ^e  l^boL 
the  Izet,  and  others  of  its  tributaries,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  might  yield 
very  rich  crops.  Culture,  howeva-,  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  indolence  of  die  inhabitants 
and  the  want  of  a  distant  market^  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
fi>r  pasturage,  and  particnkrly  the  rearing  of  horses.  Even  under  the  last  head,  Pallafc 
(xmiplaina  that,  in  their  eweraess  to  procure  mares'  milk  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  Aoumin,  Uiey  rob  the  ^s  of  their  due,  and  also  that  they  do  not  make  sufficient  pro 
vision  fiur  theor  wuter  subsiatence ;  yet  bs  cannot  deny  that  they  contrive  to  rear  a  very  fine 
breed.  Even  of  grain,  amid  all  their  neglect,  the  produce  is  so  plentifiil,  that  its  cheapness, 
as  well  as  that  of  aniinal  Ibod  in  the  great  cities  of  Siberia,  is  almost  incredible.  Pallas, 
at  Tomsk,  found,  oatmeal  selling  from  a  halfjpenny  to  three  ftiithings  per  peck ;  an  ox  at  five 
shillings;  while  an  excellent  horse  was  considered  dear  at  ten  i^iUings.  Gmelin  asserts, 
that  at  Tobolsk  a  man  nny  live  comfortably  on  an  annual  income  of  a  guinea  and  a  ha]£ 
The  very  finest  district  of  Siberia  appears  to  be  that  along  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Angara,  fhim  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk.  Immense  crq»,  not  of  wheat,  indeed,  but  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye.  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  manure,  which,  in  a  soil  so  luxurianti  li 
said  to  be  even  injurious. 
Manufiu:tures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Siberia;  we  therefore  pass  to  minea,  whieo 
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(brm  a  moat  extensive  part  of  her  exchangeable  wealth,  and  in  which  she  may  rank  with 
die  richest  errantries  in  the  world.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  passed  the  Urals,  than  he 
^ids  himself  in  a  sort  of  mitteral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  every  kind  extracted 
■linost  in  every  possible  manner  ih>m  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  indeed,  i;nay  be  said 
ri^er  to  have  gfiven  splendour  and  celebrity  to  the  mines  of  Catherinenber^,  than  to  have 
jfjelded  any  CotiaideralMe  profit  In  the  course  of  thirty-four  years  their  entire  produce  did 
iipt  exceed  1,200,000  rubles.  The  metal  is  found  in  quartz  diffiised  throueh  a  ferruginous 
writes.  Of  late,  however,  it  appears  that  sands  impregnated  with  gold  haveoeen  discovered, 
mm  which  it  has  been  drawn  in  much  larger  quantity.  A  late  traveller  conceives  that  these 
auriferous  sands  are  diflfised  over  a  space  of  1000  miles  along  this  chain.  The  produce  in 
1^  was  818  poods  (about  53  tons),  which  Humboldt  values  at  727,000/.  The  rare  metal 
tf  platina  is  also  drawn  in  considerable  quantity  firom  the  Urals.  They  are  not  so  rich  in 
luyer  as  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  the  supply  of  copper  and  iron  is  truly 
immense.  In  the  ye&r  1782^  ^e  quantity  of  copper  drawn  ifom  both  sides  of  the  chain,  but 
chiefly  the  Siberian,  was  100,000  poods  (about  81,500  tons);  of  kon  nearly  400,000  poods, 
or  66,000  tons.  Almost  all  these  mines  are  worked  on  behalf  of  the  government,  with 
slaves,  who  consist  chiefly  of  banished  convicts.  The  yearly  wages  of  Uiese  unfortunate 
penons  are  limited  to  13*.  (id,,  with  a  suit  of  clothes ;  and  for  subsistence  their  daily  allow- 
uce  is  only  two  pounds  of  bad  bread.  The  superintendents  fkred  tolerably,  when,  in  the 
days  of  Catherine,  they  were  allowed  3«.  Ad.  per  day,  in  good  coin ;  but  as  this  rate  has 
never  been  augmented,  and  is  now  paid  in  paper  depreciated  75  per  cent,  it  amounts  only 
to  a  miserable  pittance.  Ilie  consequence  is,  tnat  embezzlement  has  become  almost  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  system ;  and,  beii^  accompanied  with  the  waste  and  mismanagement  too 
common  in  such  great  public  works,  has  reduced  the  profits  of  government  to  a  very  small 
amount 

The  other  great  mineral  range  is  that  of  the  Altai ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  being  per- 
forated throughout  by  ancient  works  carried  on  by  a  nation  now  unknown,  and  which  have 
been  long  arandoned.  If  gold  is  less  cop'ous  here  than  in  the  Urals,  this  deficiency  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  mines  of  silver,  which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Captain 
Cochrane,  the  whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  silver.  The  oriipnal  mines  st  Kolyvan  itself 
are  now  fiUlen  into  comparative  neglect,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  deficiency  of  wood.  The 
chief  present  scene  of  operations  is  in  the  Schfangenberg,  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  in 
(Ms  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of  its  slate  covering,  presents  an  almost 
onlroken  mineral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  twenty-two  years,  it  yielded 
12,348  pounds  of  gold,  and  324,000  pounds  of  silver.  Copper,  however,  is  the  most  valuable 
metal;  for  the  iron,  though  inexhaustible,  is  considered  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  transport  As  soon  as  the  ores  are  extracted,  they  are  conveyed  to  Barnaoul,  where 
fwges  on  the  most  ex-^nsive  scale  are  prepured  to  smelt  and  refine  them.  Twelve  thousand 
Iwrses  and  oxen,  and  1500  workmen,  are  employed  in  this  conveyance;  and  the  entire 
namber  of  persons  engaffed  in  the  mineral  operations  is  13,000  constantly,  and  55,000 
occasionally ;  the  latter  being  employed  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  the  ground.  The 
entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,500,000  rubles,  or  200,000/.  sterling.  Although  the  labour- 
en  are  all  serfs  of  the  crown,  and  the  wages  very  small,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  provi- 
nons  makes  them  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  the  works,  upon  the  whole,  arc  managed  much 
better  and  more  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  than  those  of  Catharinenberg.  Silver 
forms  also  the  prominent  feature  in  the  mines  of  Daouria  at  Argunsk,  on  the  extreme 
finntier  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Nertschinsk.  In  the  Ixiginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  produce  annually  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs.  of  silver ;  but  recent  details  are 
wanting  respecting  their  management  and  value.  The  entire  produce  of  silver  in  Siberia 
ia  stated,  in  1828,  to  have  ^mounted  to  1093  poods,  which  Humboldt  estimates  at  158,0001. 

In  simple  minerals,  Siberia  is  also  very  rich ;  and  these,  though  not  so  splendid  as  those 
vf  Southern  Asia,  present  perhaps,  a  greater  varietv.  The  topaz  and  the  chrysolite  are 
found  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urals,  which  yield  also  the  beautiful  ore  of  copper,  called 
Malachite,  and  verv  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  which,  of  a  green  colour,  have  even  been 
mistaken  for  emeralds.  The  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  those  round  the  Baikal,  produce  the 
topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  gameta  In  1829  the  diamond,  and  in  1831. 
the  emerald  were  discovered  in  the  Urals ;  but  the  extent  of  their  produce  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  remarkable  and  useful  product  is  afforded  by  the  mines  of  talc  in  eastern  Sibcnria, 
particularlv  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim.  This  mineral  supplies  the  place  of  glass  over  all 
Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia.  It  is  in  many  cases  equally  transparent,  without  being 
liable  to  break.  It  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  into  thin  laminee,  which,  like  pieces 
of  glass,  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  rock  salt  at  Solikamskoi,  m  the 
Urals,  is  worked  to  a  great  extent  and  conveyed  in  huge  wagons  to  Petersburg.  Those 
■inguiar  effiorescences  called  rock  marrow  and  rock  butter  are  chiefly  objects  of  curiosity, 
though  the  former  is  eaten  by  the  Tunguses  with  milk,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  employed 
b  medicine. 

Secoud  in  value  to  mineral  products,  or  even  rivalling  them,  are  those  of  the  chase;  a 
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wuTce  of  wealth  no  longer  nguded  ai  such  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the 
oaatern  and  northern  parta  of  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  tiie  rich  and  nil  fUrs  with  wnicti 
nature  hai  protected  the  aninml  creation  ftom  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  form  one  of  the 
moat  valuable  artioiea  of  commerce.  The  moat  esteemed  have  always  been  those  yielded 
by  that  species  of  weasel  called  the  sable.  Yakoutsk  is  the  great  market  for  them;  and 
those  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  U^e  best,  selling 
at  from  16  to  20  pounds  a  i>air.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  Uieir  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  hunting;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Eamtchatka  to  find  them  numerous,  thougk 
of  inferior  excellence.  Great  address  is  employed  to  take  this  animal,  without  injuring  its 
skiu.  Sometimes  it  is  struck  by  a  species  of  arrow  with  a  blunted  point ;  at  other  timta  it 
it  closely  pursued  till  it  runs  up  a  tree,  when  the  hunter  kindles  a  nre  beneath,  upon  whidt 
the  sable  arope  down,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  Next  to  the  sable  ranks  the  black  fox,  of  whose 
akin  the  veiy  fine  specimens  sell  sometimes  for  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  is  a  very 
ordinary  price.  The  skins  of  the  red  and  nay  fox  do  not  sell  for  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds.  Those  even  of  the  beat  and  the  wolf  nave  a  certain  value.  Among  the  usefiil  animaJs 
of  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog.  The  former  are  found  in 
every  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  hut  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
among  the  Samoyedes ;  to  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  they  supply  milk,  clothes,  and  the 
means  of  rapid  conveyance  over  the  vast  plains  of  ice.  Only  those  taken  in  hunting  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  in  Kamtchatka  oiuy  that  the  strong  and  well, 
trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  an  animal  of  labour,  and  particularly  in  transportinr^  sledges 
over  the  ice. 

The  supply  of  fish,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  seas  of  Siberia,  is  inexhaustible,  and  only 
the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  prevent  this  fh>m  being  an  immense  source  of  wealth. 
The  Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch,  abound  with  a  very  neat  variety  of  excellent  species; 
including,  besides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  or  peculiarly  fine  quality,  very  larce 
Sperlings,  and  several  species  peculiar  to  these  rivers.  The  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout  But  it  is  the  eastern  bays  of  Asia,  and 
the  seas  thence  extending  to  America,  that  swarm  with  life  in  a  degree  almost  unexampled. 
The  moet  remarkable  are  those  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of  the  fW>zen  seas,  against 
the  cold  of  which  tlicy  are  fenced  by  thick  skins,  and  a  substance  almost  entirely  composed 
of  fiit  and  oil.  Whales  takd  the  lead  among  this  class ;  but  the  coast  seems  peculiarly  to 
swarm  with  the  minor  species,  seals,  otters,  sea-calres,  sca-wolves,  and  others  of  the  same 
species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  however,  are  the  only  part  of  them  which  can  liear  a 
transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  of  Siberia.  Those  of  the  sea-otter  are  said  by 
Captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  finm  101.  to  201.  in  the  market  of  Yakoutsk.  The  abundance 
of  these  and  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  in  a  state  of  plenty, 
independent  of  agriculture  or  pasturage.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  statement 
of  Captain  Cochrane,  that  600  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Nischnei-Kolymsk,  con- 
sume between  themselves  and  their  dogs,  2,000,000  pounds  annually ;  making  fifty  pounds 
a  day  to  each  person.  Probably  the  fishery  along  the  northern  shore  would  not  be  less 
abundant;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and  the  cost  of  convoying  its 

K ducts,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  from  attempting  its  prosecution  to  any  extent 
e  numerous  little  lakes,  the  marshes,  and  inundated  grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with 
vast  flights  of  waterfowl ;  and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  &c,  afford  an  important  resource 
to  the  mhabitants.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  particularly  in  its  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the 
first  country  in  the  world  for  ^e  sportsman,  could  he  bring  himself  to  endure  the  relegation 
tirom  society  which  a  residence  in  it  would  impose. 

in  no  country  has  commerce  to  struggle  against  so  many  disadvantages.  Its  iiorthem 
seas  are  barred  by  ice ;  its  eastern  are  too  distant  to  hold  anv  intercourse  witli  the  civilised 
world.  The  land  communication  fi^im  St  Petersburg  extends  over  very  little  less  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  globe,  through  tracts  sometimes  buried  in  snow,  sometimes  impassable  by 
inundation,  and  sometimes  destitute,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  a  human  habitalion.  Its  riven^ 
though  magnificent,  all  cross  this  great  line  at  right  angles,  and  consequently  afford  no 
accommodation  for  transit,  except  by  ascending  and  descending  the  wuiding  course  of  their 
tributaries,  with  fi-equent  and  laborious  portages  ftom  one  to  the  otlicr.  The  country  al' 
round  the  frontier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  within,  is  infested  by  predatoiy  hordes.  Vet, 
under  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  the  commercial  spirit  iii  Siberia  is  active.  The 
Russian  inhabitants,  witii  the  exception  of  the  officers  of  eoverniuent  and  the  exiles,  are 
almost  all  merchants,  who,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  dreary  region  under  the  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  with  some  Anility,  prosecute  this  object  with  indefatigable  zeal.  The 
transactions  generally  being  of  that  speculative  and  adventuraiis  cast  which  afibrd  a  chance 
of  great  gain,  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine  spirits. 

The  great  line  of  Siberian  commerce,  that  leading  fVom  Petersburg  by  Moscow,  iVischnei- 
Novogorod,  Kasan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at  Catherinenbere.  It  then  proceeds  direct 
to  Tobolsk,  and  from  that  capital  almost  due  east  by  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk. 
The  first  of  these  places,  with  the  fttmbinski  steppe,  which  precedes  it,  is  sometimes  avoided 
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\f/  ascendinit  the  Irtywh,  and  taking  the  route  of  Omsk  and  Barnaoal.  At  Irkoutsk,  Rutaian 
oommerce  branches  out  into  two  great  opposite  lines.  One  of  these  crosses  the  Balical  and 
aieends  the  Selinga,  to  the  contiguous  towns  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimatshin,  which  form  tb? 
solitary  point  of  commercial  intercourse  between  tiie  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 
Ahnost  all  the  principal  houses  in  Russia  have  an  agent  at  Kiakhta ;  while  the  Chinese 
traffickers  consist  chiefly  of  temporary  visiters,  who  are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  their 
ihmilies.  The  Russians  here  receive  the  staples  of  China ;  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  rhu- 
barb, tobacco,  with  a  variety  of  those  little  ornamental  works  in  wnich  that  nation  excels:  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  furs,  skins,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  cattle,  and  glass.  The 
value  of  articles  exchaiufed  on  each  side  is  supposed  to  amount  annually  to  between  200,0007. 
ud  300,0001. 

The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Irkoutsk,  is  that  which  descends  the  Lena  into 
the  heart  of  the  frozen  regions,  and  to  uie  shores  of  the  EJastem  Ocean.  Yakoutsk,  about  800 
miles  down  the  Lena,  forms  the  market  at  which  the  fbrs  and  other  precious  products  of  this 
desolate  retrion  are  collected.  They  arrive,  not  only  fh>m  all  the  surrounding  wastes,  bat 
ttom  Okotsk,  which  collects  those  of  Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  and  even 
tma  the  remote  north-east  angle  of  Asia,  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi.  A 
considerable  proportion  consists  of  the  tribute  to  government,  which  is  easily  paid,  and  pro- 
fitably received  m  kind.  The  rest  is  obtamed  by  the  wandering  traffickers,  in  exchange  te 
tobacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys.  f'* 

.    ,);>  Skt.'VI.— Civil  and  Social  State.  4 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  Siberia  amounted  to 
1,088,366;  of  whom  615,114  were  male,  and  628,242  female.  Considerable  as  this  amount 
is  in  itself,  yet,  if  W3  reckon  the  superficial  extent  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  we  shall  not 
have  mucii  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  five  miles. 

This  very  scanty  population  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  rulers  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  latter,  also,  have  scarcely  any  common  relation,  except  that  of  having 
been  all  subdued  by  Russia.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  separately  these 
difierent  races. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  been 
exiled  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  offences,  chiefly  those  which  excited  the  alarm 
ot  a  jealous  and  absolute  government  A  basis  was  formeid  b^  the  Swedish  ofiicers  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  a  regular  succession  of'^  recruits  has  since  been  fbo^ 
lushed  firom  the  empire  itself.  As  they  were  oflen  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  and  as,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  "  no  government  ever  banishes  fools,"  they, 
wiA  their  posterity,  have  formed  at  Tobolsk  a  society  which  has  appeared  agreeable  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  that  of  the  most  refined  Eim>pean  cities.  Of  the  humbler  class  <^ 
convicts,  those  considered  most  incorrigible  are  plunged  into  the  mines,  where  they  are 
strictly  watched,  and  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hard  labour  and  hard  fare.  A  class, 
whose  offences  are  milder,  find  a  plaoe  in  the  distilleries;  while  a  third,  who  rank  a  step 
higher,  receive  grants  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  only  at  the  rate  of  eight  rubles  fbr 
each  male  head.  These  are  formed  into  villages,  where,  according  to  M.  Ermann,  the  t 
strict  police,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  who  attempt  to  find  refuee  in  the  surrounding 
deserts,  generally  deter  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  ofiences  for  whicn  they  were  banished 
Mr.  Holman,  however,  complains  that  some  make  theu:  escape,  and  form  themselves  into 
plundering  bands,  who  infest  the  high  roads ;  but  they  generally  fall  victims  at  no  distant 


The  two  great  capitals  of  Siberia,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have  acquired,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  polish  of  European  society.  In  Tobolsk,  as  already  observed,  the  basis  of  the 
population  consists  of  exiles  and  their  descendants,  often  men  of  rank  and  intelligence.  Li 
Irkoutsk,  the  merchants  and  the  military  officers,  constantly  passing  and  repassing  from 
Europe,  have  imported  its  most  recent  manners,  literature,  and  arts.  Sievers,  in  1790,  found 
a  small  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  even  a  theatre,  on  which  were 
represented  some  pieces  of  native  production  that  were  pretty  tolerable.  At  Tobolsk,  Kotze* 
bue  saw  some  of  his  own  dramas  performed ;  which  was  a  great  advance  since  Gmelin'e 
visit,  when  the  pieces  resembled  the  European  mvsteries  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  Adam,  ■ 
Noah,  and  the  Devil  acted  the  prmcipal  parts.  Hospitality,  the  virtue  of  rude  and  recluse 
regions,  is  said  to  be  most  liberally  exercised  throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  vice  of  drunkeimess  seems  to  be  copied  with  most  ample  addition.  In  the  suiidl 
provincial  towns,. above  all,  where  little  exists  to  refine  and  animate  society;  where  the 
ftuility  of  subsistence  allows,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  compels,  a  great  portion  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  indolence,  it  seems  to  be  carried  often  to  a  most  deplorable  extent ;  and  it  then  . 
becomes,  of  course,  accompanied  with  other  species  of  dissoluteness.  We  regret  that,  from 
the  narrations  of  Uie  most  recent  travellers,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provincial  districts  do 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  shaken  off  those  slothful  habits  to 
which  ajn'oat  part  of  them  have  long  been  addicted. 
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Of  the  uativ*  BiberiM  nom  thoM  which  occupy  the  whole  nuthern  firontier  are  Tartar^ 
Wth  in  their  origin  «qd  ohumeter ;  and  that  Mople,  indeed,  until  their  conqueit  by  the  Rui^ 
iianai  held  the  ■upreme  away  in  Siberia.  Weet  of  the  Irtyaoh,  the  {irevailing  race  art 
thoae  ailed  BaaohVin;  between  that  river  and  the  Yeniael  are  the  Sluachiviea,  the  Tsulinun, 
And  other  email  local  tribea^  while  the  rwiona  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  aouth  of  it,  tit 

Supied  by  the  Burati,  a  diviaion  of  the  Mongol  fiunily.  All  theae  Tartan  are  attached  t« 
general  habita  of  their  countrymen;  a  wanderinfj^  lift,  occupied  alnwat  exclusively  Ji 
t)»  rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  honea;  malung  horae-fleah  and  fermented  mmi 
milk  their  fiivourite  luxuriea.  The  away  of  Ruaaia  haa  been  in  ao  iar  salutary  aa  it  hu 
avppreaaed  that  ayatem  o£  perpetual  war  and  plunder  which  waa  ibnfierly  carried  on  )sj 
them,  and  which  still  prevails  m  all  the  countries  of  Independent  Tartary.  Their  activity 
ia  now  more  laudably  turned  to  the  multiplication  of  their  flocka  and  herda,  and  sometimei 
toa,limit(!()degreeof  agriculture;  though  they  have  never  duly  improved  in  thia  respect 
we  capacities  of  some  m  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit  In  the  western  districts,  aa  in  tits 
qerreaponJing  parte  of  Tartar^,  the  Mahometan  religion  ia  followed  j  but,  over  all  the  eait, 
&U,  away  is  held  by  that  modification  of  the  Indian  system  of  Boodh  which  ia  called  ths 
Shannn  religion.  Bievers  lately  visited,  beyond  the  Baikal,  the  residence  of  the  Bandidi 
iAfna,  Uie  great  head  of  this  religion,  ao  &r  as  concema  Siberia.  The  ceremonies  do  not 
aiMin  to  have  materially  differed  m>m  thoee  which  Turner  obaerved  to  be  practised  in  Thibet. 
A  splendM  throne  was  erected  for  the  Lama  himself,  while  the  inferior  priests,  clothed  in 
red,  sat  in  successive  rows.  Numerous  images  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  ranged  along 
the  walls,  to  which  were  presented  rice,  brandy,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  a  fowl  or  even  i 
■iwep  roasted  whole.  Their  sacred  music  was  of  the  same  noisy  character.  Kettle^unu^ 
trumpets  eight  feet  long,  sea  concha,  and  others  of  the  most  powerflil  inatmments  of  sounds 
produced  a  thundering  and  tremendous  concert  These  genuine  Shamans,  however,  reject 
aa  heretical  the  bulk  of  their  professed  fellow-worshippera  in  thil  religion,  who^  in  ikct,  in> 
troduce  largehr  thAt  mixture  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which  has  always  formed  the  fiivourite 
■uperstition  of  the  north.  The  impoators  who  practise  it,  both  male  and  female,  endeavour 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  natives  by  huge  horns  or  drums,  throwing  them* 
aelves  into  hideous  contortions,  and  even  giving  themselves  stabs  in  vital  parts,  ftom  which 
blood,  previously  provided  by. them,  appears  to  flow;  but  all  this  is  done  in  so  clumsy  a 
manner,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by  an  European  scrutiny.  In  the  late  enumeration,  tiie 
Bursts  amounted  to  40,761  male<^  and  47,083  females ;  while  the  Mongols  proper  were  not 
nore  than  12,000. 

Among  the  thoroughly  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  moat  remarkable  are  the  TungusMi 
Their  are  chiefly  found  m  the  extensive  region  watered  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries 
the  Toungouskas.  Unlike  the  Tartars,  they  possess  no  herda,  except  those  of  rein-deer; 
and  their  sole  employments  are  huntiiw  and  flahing  along  the  frozen  plains  and  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers.  They  use  no  arms  in  the  chase  except  the  bow  and 
arrow,  in  whicn  they  are  so  skilful,  that  tiusy  foar  not  to  attack  the  strongest  and  fiercest 
animals.  As  it  is  very  desirable,  however,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skins  of  the  fur-beaiw 
ing  species,  they  are  rather  desirous  to  take  them  by  art  or  stratagem,  and  show  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  contrivances  which  they  employ  for  that  puipoee.  They  are  not  less  skil- 
fiu  in  tracing  out  bv  scent  or  by  the  faintest  track,  the  anunals  which  they  pursue.  In 
fishing,  they  use  little  boats  composed  of  the  rind  of  the  birch  or  of  the  larch  tree.  They 
have  no  settled  abodes,  but  wander  ih>m  place  to  place,  guided  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and 
game,  or  by  the  mere  love  of  change.  It  costs  them  very  little  trouble  to  construct  tem* 
porary  abodes.  The  yourt  or  summer  hut  ie  formed  merely  by  arranging  in  a  circular 
abife  a  number  of  wooden  poles,  and  giving  them  a  conical  roof  of  the  burk  of  the  birch 
tree.  Their  winter  abodes  also  consist  of  one  single  apartment  die  wooden  walls  of  which 
are  more  strongly  put  together,  and  the  windowa  are  formed  of  expanded  bladder.  Ths 
oven  which  heats  the  apartment  and  cooks  the  victuals  is  placed  in  a  comer ;  and  round  the 
room  are  benches,  on  which  the  fiunily  sit  eat  ond  sleep;  and  which,  being  hollow,  contain 
their  stores  and  provisiona  The  smoke  makes  its  way  through  an  i4)erture  in  the  roof 
atofibd  with  dry  grass  to  exclude  the  cold ;  in  its  way  thither  it  fills  the  entire  hut  but  >(■ 
own  lightness  causing  it  to  ascend,  there  is  left  a  space  near  the  floor  not  absolutely 
enveloped.  The  TurvoBes  are  of  a  brownish  tint,  derived,  periiape,  firom  the  atmospheie 
of  smoky  huts;  their  fbatnres  are  flat,  and  their  eyes  small;  uoiigh  neither  of  these 
characters  occurs  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Mongol  race,  nor  have  they  its  pecn* 
liar  physiognomy.  They  are  described,  1^  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them,  ia 
terms  of  praise,  as  fhmk,  stout  honest  and  brave.  Though  professed  votaries  of  the  Sha> 
man  creed,  they  combine  it  much  more  than  the  Burat  tribes  with  magical  observances  and 
other  native  superstitions. 

The  Yakputes  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  and  desolate 

Elains  which  reach  thence  to  the  Eiastem  Ocean.    The  inread  oi  the  Mongols  and  Burats 
I  supposed  to  have  driven  diem  fh)m  the  more  southern  tracts  which  they  originally  occu* 
pied.    Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  mudt  lesetnUe  those  of  the  Tunguses,  though  they 
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•n  comidarad,  on  Uw  wbo]l«t  m  1mm  dariag  and  Mtive.  Fu  to  the  aorUi,  to  paiticulu', 
they  dwindle  into  a  poor  and  atunted  raoe.  Unable  to  procure  bread,  ther  h»vo  beoome,  ia 
•  great  meaaure,  indifferent  to  it;  and  their  veMtable  food  oooaieta  or  varioui  roota,  m 
mana,  wulk,  and  berri^  which  many  parte  of  their  territory  produce  in  peculiar  excel- 
lence.  The  ■uperetitioue  habits  which  generally  prevail  anwog  the  nativea  M  Siberia  aeeni 
to  have  arrived  at  their  utnuat  oitch  among  theYakoutea.  They  reckon  thirteon  kinda  dt 
evil  apiritiy  with  the  dread  of  which  they  are  perpetually  haunted ;  and  the  influence  enjoy- 
ed by  their  magiciana  is  unbounded.  Their  numbem,  according  to  the  cenaua  of  1801; 
■mounted  to  42,056  malea,  and  41,607  fbmalea. 

The  Oitiaka  are  a  numeroua  Siberian  tribe,  occupying  the  faanka  of  the  Lower  Obi  with 
iti  tributariei,  and  the  plains  which  extend  fiir  on  each  side  of  it  Their  siie  is  somewhat 
diminutive;  their  hair,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders;  and  their  fean 
tares  are  destitute  of  all  beauty.  Their  habitations,  both  of  summer  and  winter,  are  aaulf 
dmilar  to  thoae  of  the  Tungusea,  except  that  the  latter  fteqi^tly  contain  two  or  three 
iunilies,  divided  by  slight  partitions,  and  havbg  one  common  fireplace.  They  depend  tot 
wbsistence  chiefly  on  nshing,  though  they  give  chase  to  the  bear  and  various  fiir-bearing 
uimals ;  the  finest  of  which,  however,  are  now  found  oqly  in  the  eastern  regionSi  In  these 
pursuits  they  display  indefatigable  activity,  which  tlwir  detractors  impute  to  the  pressure  of 
want,  since  they  show  a  disposition,  when  opportunity  serves,  to  sink  into  indolent  habitsi 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
Men  hospitality.  Their  superstition  is  entirely  tnat  of  the  old  rude  paganism,  without  any 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan  admixture.  In  their  tents  they  have  many  little  images,  before 
which  they  place  a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  snuf^  willow  bark,  fish  oil,  and  whatever  com* 
modities  they  themselves  consider  most  valuable.  In  return  iot  these  gifts,  they  consider  ae 
due  a  prosperous  fishins  and  hunting ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  lavish  donatioo,  these  fiul,  theif 
wratit  18  sometimes  kindled  against  their  divinitiee,  whom  they  even  dash  on  tho  floor,  and 
break  in  pieces.  The  bear  is  the  object  of  a  sort  of  fearfiil  worsliip;  and,  in  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Ilussian  government,  they  wish  that,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  they  oiay  be 
devoured  by  that  formidable  animal.  Their  favourite  amusement  consists  in  a  species  of 
dance,  in  which  they  imitate  to  the  life  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishee 
with  which  they  are  daily  conversant.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1801,  is  stated  at 
17,286. 

To  the  north  of  all  the  races  now  surveyed,  on  the  extreme  shores  of  the  Arctio  Oceany 
wander  the  Samoyedes,  whom  the  poet  denominates  "  the  last  of  men."  They  present 
nearly  the  same  original  form  as  the  Tunguses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  them 
into  a  meagre  and  stunted  race.  They  have  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  fiice,  large  thick  lipsi 
»  wide  and^open  nose,  little  beard,  black  and  rough  hair  in  small  quantity.  TbiBu  territory, 
•long  these  dreary  shoros,  extends  fi>r  nearly  2000  miles,  fVom  the  European  firontier  to  the 
Olensk,  and  almost  to  the  Lena.  Placed  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Laplanders,  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life  are  almost  entirely  the  same.  All  their  wants  are  similarW  sup* 
plied  by  the  rein-deer ;  but  the  herds  which  they  have  tamed  are  employed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance ;  those  only  which  are  caught  in  the  chase  are  lued  as  food,  and  their 
■kins  converted  into  clothing.  On  the  sea-coast  uey  attack  the  hfix,  and  feed  on  bis  flesh, 
u  well  as  on  that  of  ^e  whales  which  are  cast  ashore.  Fishin(  ■  rhe  rivers  is  consider- 
ed by  them  an  easy  and  luxurious  occupation.  In  autumn  they  m  chiefly'  employed  io 
hunting  the  white  fox,  the  flir  of  which  afibrds  the  only  medium  by  wnich  they  can  obtaii^ 
Ibreign  luxuriea. .  |^,,;j  u«.,,c-  ,-:"-ii  h/ij*- 

*t  :  ■,     SwcT.  711. — Local  Geography.      '  '  " 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  local  features  of  Siberia,  beginninpr  at  its  western  or  Enropesji 
extremity,  we  find,  first,  the  already  described  mining  district  of  Catherinenberg.    it  ia 

EtliticalW^  attached,  not  to  Siberia,  but  to  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rals.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Iset,  contains  2000' 
bouses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone ;  while  the  great  manu&otories  are  of  Inrick 
Toofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  Here  the  Russian  government  has  established  the  cdlege  of 
mines,  which  presides  over  all  the  foimderies,  114  in  number,  maintained  by  it  on  both  aides 
of  the  Unls. 

The  first  territory  that  is  wholly  Siberian  consists  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  which 
Mnbraces  the  territory  watered  by  the  Tobol,  the  Lower  Irtvscb,  and  their  tributaries.  It 
fenns  an  expanse  of  wide  and  watery  steppes,  covered  with  deep  pastures  and  immense 
woods,  and  capable,  in  many  places,  were  culture  enn>Ioyed,  of  yielding;  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  Pallas  particularly  remarks  the  district  of  Isetsk,  or  the  plam  pf  the  Iset,  about 
200  miles  square  of  the  very  finest,  rich,  black  soil,  capable. of  growing  harvests  Uiat  might 
feed  a  nation ;  yet  it  does  not  contain  above  57,891  inhabitants.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  plains  of  the  Lower  Tobol  and  Ischim.  Along  these  elevated  confines  of  Siberia  and 
TarUury,  roam  branches  of  the  Kirghiee  horde,  against  whose  inroads  even  the  cordon  form- 
ed by  the  powerful  empire  of  Russia  ia  not  always  a  secure  defence.    Everywhere  the 
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bun  uf  tho  population  is  Tartar^,  the  prevalent  race  in  the  interior  diitricti  ia  the  Baichliir, 
rather  a  quiiH  and  rabatantial  people ;  out  itill,  u  anuMig  other  Tartan,  their  indiutry  con* 
■itta  in  the  rearinir  of  horaea,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  horw-fleah  and  drinlcing 
of  maroa*  milK  The  abaence  of  any  other  agricultural  induatry  condemna  regiona  to  waite 
that  are  capable  of  aupporting  the  moat  extenaive  population.    Aa  to  nwnufiicture,  tiie  only 

Crooeaa  which  can  deaerve  tnat  name  ia  diatilloiy,  for  the  producti  of  which  there  exiita 
ut  too  extenaive  a  demand.  Even  in  the  very  large  eatabliahment  of  Count  Schouvalofi 
however,  the  machinery  ia  ao  rude,  and  the  tubea  ao  defective,  that  a  quantity  of  ateam 
«acapea,  aufflcient  to  intoxicate  the  bystandera,  and  to  kindle  at  the  approach  of  a  flame. 

While  the  open  country  ia  in  the  poaacsaion  of  tho  Tartara,  and  the  atill  ruder  native 
aibea,  the  towna  have  a  character  very  decidedly  European.  Thia  ia  particularly  the  caae 
of  Tobolalc,  the  capital  of  thi"  province,  and  of  all  Siberia.  Ita  principal  diviaion  ia  placed 
on  a  high  rocky  eminence  overlooking  a  majeatic  plain,  in  which  the  Irtyach  and  the  Tobol 
blond  their  mighty  watera  awhile  the  norizon  ia  cloaed  on  every  aide  by  a  boundleaa  expanse 
of  forest  With  the  exception  of  the  government  houaea  and  two  churchea,  Tobolak  ia  built 
wholly  of  wood,  and  even  tho  atreeta  are  paved  with  that  material.  The  ediflcea  are  not 
conatructed  with  any  architectural  skill ;  but  the  walla  being  white,  and  all  tho  cupolai 
gilded,  they  make  from  their  elevated  aite  a  very  splendid  appearance.  The  chief  want  is 
water,  which  can  be  procured  only  by  a  laborious  carriage  ilrom  the  grounds  bciow.  The 
lower  town,  on  the  tMUik  of  the  river,  ia  Tartar,  built  wholly  of  wood,  witli  water  io 
iJrandance,  but  not  of  good  quality.  The  baaia  of  the  social  system  at  Tobolsk  coiisiats  of 
exiles  banished  by  a  jealous  government  into  their  "  prison  of  unbounded  wilds ;"  and  ficm 
causes  formerly  epecified,  the  aociety  ia  upon  a  good  European  model,  and  Tobolsk  makes 
an  agreeable  reaioence.  The  literature  which,  in  Uie  middle  of  the  century,  Gmelin  found 
■omewhat  antkiuated,  ia  now,  by  the  frequent  pajsaago  of  Russian  officers,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  German  standard.  All  tne  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  Tobolsk.  As  aoon  as  the 
firat  influence  of  spring  haa  melted  the  anows,  tho  merchants  are  aeen  crowding  iVom  the 
west  to  traverse  the  long  tract  which  leads  to  the  Cliinesc  frontier  and  the  Eastern  Ocean ; 
and  aa  aoon  aa  the  winter  acts  in,  similar  crowds  are  seen  returning.  All  the  tributes  of  fur, 
collected  from  the  tenants  of  the  boundleaa  deserts,  are  accumulated  at  Tobolsk. 

In  the  Bouthem  and  westom  parts  of  the  province  of  Tobolak  are  Tara  on  the  Irtyieh; 
Jalutorosk  and  Kurgan  on  tho  Tobol,  and  Tumen  on  the  Taura ;  small  towns  aurrounded  by 
rich  pastures,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  coarse  abundance,  and  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  tallow,  and  hides. 

To  the  north  this  region  presents  a  very  difTeront  aspect,  aa  the  Obi  rolls  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Ita  dark  and  ftozen  waves  are  bordered  by  icy  plains,  or  vast  ibresta  of  gloomy 
pine,  amid  which  a  few  handfbla  of  stunted  and  shivering  natives  erect  their  yourtt  or 
moveable  tents.  The  Russians  content  themselves  with  maintaining  here  stations  with  a 
commissary  and  a  few  troops,  not  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  hostility  which  is  not  to  be 
apprehended,  but  for  collecting  the  fur  tribute,  which,  though  not  very  burdensome,  would 
not  be  given  quite  spontaneously.  Sourgout,  above  the  junction  with  the  Irtysch,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  paliaaoe,  contains  two  churches,  and  168  houses.  Here  grain  cannot  ripen ; 
but  white  and  black  foxes,  with  other  game,  are  found  in  abundance.  Samarov,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  ia  a  position  nearly  aimilar.  Still  farther  to  the  north  is  the 
district  and  poet  of  Berezov,  where  domestic  animals  indeed  may  atill  be  reared,  but  the 
rein-deer  can  alone  be  used  with  advantage.  Finally,  upon  the  Obi,  before  it  opens  into 
the  great  bay  of  that  name,  stands  Obdorsk,  a  post  of  a  few  hovels  and  about  twenty-five 
Cossacks,  who  collect  the  tribute  of  these  desolate  tracts.  Amid  the  naked  mountams  of 
ih\B  northern  extremitv  of  Asia,  attempts  have  been  in  vain  made  to  introduce  the  plants 
and  animals  of  civilised  life ;  in  a  short  tune  they  have  uniformly  perished. 

Returning  to  Tobolsk,  and  proceeding  thence  southwards,  we  come  to  the  province  of 
Omsk  and  the  government  of  Tomsk,  stretching  along  the  Upper  Irtysch  and  Obi,  and 
separated  fVom  Tartary  b /  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  Of  this  region,  already  noticed  as  one 
of  the  most  metalliferous  in  the  world,  the  produce  would  exceed  even  the  vast  amount  of 
that  on  the  Urals,  were  not  the  land  carriage  too  heavy  for  the  bulky  metals.  Though  fine 
pasture  districts  exist  in  these  provinces,  as  in  those  on  the  western  rivers,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  of  equal  extent,  and  a  great  port  of  their  surface  consists  of  long  chauis  of  little 
saline  lakes.  In  these  the  mineral  covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  with  a  layer  of  tne 
most  brilliant  whiteness ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  the  assertion  which  has  been  founded 
on  this  appearance,  and  which  represents  them  as  investing  it  with  a  crust  like  ice.  The 
Bteppe  of  Baraba,  and  others  which  extend  along  these  dreary  regions,  are  almost  covered 
with  a  forest  of  willows  and  other  aquatics,  and  the  air  is  very  pestilential.  The  inhabitants, 
u  Mr.  Holman  informs  us,  believe  that  there  are  plants  which  emit  poisonous  effluvia, 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual  marah  miasma.  The  natives  here  are  miserably 
poor,  living  in  huts  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  long  coats  of  sheepskin,  and  in 
perpetual  fear  of  Tartar  incursion.    This  last  circumstance,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre* 
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cautions  uaed  by  the  government,  leavet  uninhabited  large  and  fine  pHtortl  traota  along  the 
southern  border.  , 

The  whole  of  this  fVontier  presents  features  indicative  of  some  great  revolution,  physical 
and  political.  Everywhere  are  found  bones  of  elephants,  buflhloes,  and  other  huge  anunala, 
that  belong  to  another  and  a  distant  climate,  and  aomo  even  to  varietiea  that  are  no  longer 
known  to  exiat.  Another  feature  consists  in  a  vast  number  of  tombs,  extending  along  the 
whole  of  this  line,  and  which  were  filled  with  gold  and  stiver  ornaments,  coins,  arroa,  evi* 
dently  belonging  to  chiefii  who  ruled  over  a  wealthy  and  powerflil  people.  At  the  time  at 
the  earliest  travellers,  these  tombe  were  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a 
regular  employment  to  search  them ;  but,  by  the  latest  accounts,  they  are  now  so  com* 
|)letely  rifled,  as  no  longer  to  repay  the  trouble  of  examination.  There  are  remains  of 
edifices,  but  not  corresponding!  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  monuments.  One  ruin  of 
eonaiderable  fame,  called  Semipalatnoi,  or  the  Seven  Palaces,  appeared  to  Pallas  evidently 
of  JSucharian  origin.  He  was  much  more  struck  by  the  ruins  of  Ablaikit,  a  temple  which 
tradition  reports  as  erected  by  a  Calmuck  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.  It  was  tilled  with 
tmwards  of  forty  images,  representing  all  those  huge,  deformed,  and  often  monstrous  deities 
wnich  are  the  objects  of  Shaman  adoration.  They  were  half  male,  half  female ;  some  had 
ten  faces  and  seven  arms ;  the  features  of  others  were  hideous  and  inflamed.  The  edifice 
was  sustaining  dail/[  injury  firom  the  Russian  and  Kirghise  troopa;  and  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  were  round  in  great  abundance  by  the  earlier  travellers,  only  a  few  fragments 
remained. 

Upon  Uiis  line  the  Russians  mamtaln  their  grand  cham  of  fortresses,  by  which  the  firontier 
is  imperfectly  defended  firom  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghises,  Omsk,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
contains  the  head-quarters,  and  a  garriaon  of  4000  men,  with  7500  inhabitants.  This  gar- 
riaon,  Captain  Cochrane  describee  as  maintained  in  admirable  order.  Government  even 
supports  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  military,  as  well  as  another  for  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  limitary  post  is  at  Semipalatnoi,  where  2000  men  were  stationed  in  garrriaon 
under  aa  good  management  aa  at  Omsk.  Here  is  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  Tartars  and 
Bucharians,  bringing  the  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  often  their  plunder,  to  exchange 
for  tobacco  and  brandy.  A  little  farther  up  the  Irtysch  is  Ubinsk,  "  a  dirty  little  spot,  called 
here  a  town,**  and  at  a  small  distance  beyond  is  Bouktarma,  close  upon  the  boundary  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Captain  Cochrane  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  romantic 
ipots  in  the  world.  From  a  vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  but  without 
a  tree  or  a  shrub,  a  number  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite  mountains  start  up  and 
■pread  in  various  directions.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture  with  which  this 
plain  is  covered,  it  is  a  complete  desert ;  "  all  this  fair  and  fertile  tract  is  abandoned  to  wild 
oeasts,  merely  to  constitute  a  neutral  territory." 

To  the  east  of  Omsk  is  the  government  of  Tomsk,  the  seat  of  those  immense  mineral 
operations  which  have  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Kholy  van  is  now  nearly  deserted,  less  firom 
the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  than  of  the  timber,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  requisite,  the 
metals  being  difficult  of  fusion.  The  town,  therefore,  is  at  present  small,  and  little  frequented. 
Bamaoul,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  all  the  metals  drawn  firom  the  huge  mineral  mass 
of  the  Schlangenberg  are  brought  to  be  smelted,  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  govern- 
ment, It  was  found  by  a  late  traveller  to  contain  8000  inhabitants,  and  appeared  the  happiest, 
best  governed,  and  neatest  place  in  Siberia. 

North-east  of  Kholy  van  is  Tomsk,  the  capital,  which,  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Tobolsk 
eastward,  is  a  great  thorous^hfare.  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a  passage,  the 
business  done  there,  though  riuough  to  support  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000,  does  not 
maintain  them  in  any  stirrinj^  or  active  state.  Travellers  agree  that  drunkenness,  and  the 
habit  of  low  sensual  indulgences,  those  besetting  sins  of  all  the  Siberians,  are  carried  to  a 
peculiar  height  at  Tomsk.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  very  fine,  wears  a  genera] 
aspect  of  misery,  and  is  over-run  with  birch  and  brushwood.  The  cottages  of  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  poor,  and  the  little  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  eaten  by  large  herds  of 
field  mice.  Tomsk,  however,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  whiskey,  brought 
fixim  the  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Iset  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  districts. 
Kutznetsk,  on  the  Upper  Tom,  is  a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  a  state  of 
lazy  abundance. 

The  direct  and  now  most  firequented  route  fi»m  Tomsk  into  the  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
leads  through  tlie  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  the  soil  of  which  is  amrag  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  capable  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  not  of  wheat,  m  which  the  climate 
is  too  severe,  but  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  which  can  endure  the  cold.  It  is  cultivated 
with  some  measure  of  industry,  by  a  race  of  Tartars,  called  Slusohivies,  whose  habits,  how* 
ever,  art-  chiefly  pastoral  The  town  contains  about  3500  inhabitants,  not  exempt  f^om  the 
reigning  vices  of  the  country,  but  by  recent  accounta  it  appears  to  have  been  much  improved 
t>y  an  intelligent  governor. 

To  the  north  of  Krasnoyarsk,  in  a  much  bleaker  ngko,  is  found  the  considerable  town  of 
Yeniseisk,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  aame  namei.    The  land  route  by  it  te 
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weitern  Siberia  in  elrovitoua;  but  ita  poaition  upon  th«  (preat  river  flrom  which  it  dorivaa  ita 
nams,  at  a  very  ahvt  diatance  below  tne  jLciction  of  the  almoat  equal  tributary  of  the  Angara, 
tendon  it  a  g^at  centre  of  the  river  intercoumo  of  Siberia.  A  water  conununicatioi^  with 
Toboiak  io  (brmed  by  the  Ket,  which  fblli  into  the  Obi.  On  thii  dreary  tract  ia  (bund  Narym, 
t  village  with  a  church,  and  100  houaea,  eatabliahed  folcly  to  colluct  fVom  theie  wide  rogioaa 
the  tribute  of  Aira. 

The  YeniaeT,  after  paaain^  Yeniaeiak,  rolla  for  upwarda  of  1000  milca  to  the  Northern 
Ocean,  throuffh  a  desert  Rtill  more  vaat  and  drcaiy  than  that  of  tlio  Lower  Obi.  Turuk* 
•hanak,  or  Manomaca,  ia  the  name  given  to  thia  awful  world  of  deaolation.  It  ia  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  Tunguaca,  who,  not  in  their  peraona,  but  in  their  habita  and  mode  of  aub* 
■iatenee,  even  in  the  conatruction  of  their  winter  and  tummer  houaea,  considerably  roicmbla 
the  Eaquimaux.  Turukshanak,  in  the  Ruaatan  archivea  called  a  city,  ia  the  amalloat,  peN 
hapa  that  beara  the  name,  not  having  more  than  100  inhabitanta,  who  moctly  roaido  within 
A  little  wooden  fbrt  defended  by  four  guna.  The  trade  and  tribute  of  Aira  are  the  only 
■ource  of  aubaistence.  Ita  aituation  at  the  Junction  of  the  great  tributary  of  the  Lower 
Toungouaka  ia  fkvourable  for  thia  purpoae.  The  vicinity  ia  dreary,  but  enlivened  by  num> 
berlaaa  flijvhta  of  waterfowl. 

From  leniaeiak  and  Kraanoyarak,  population  and  commerce  take  a  aouthern  directioo, 
and  centre  themselves  at  Irkoutak.  Tne  poaition  of  thia  capital  altogether  flta  it  to  be  the 
•mporiom  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Angara  enablea  it  to  communicate  on  one  aide  with  the 
western  rivers,  on  the  other  with  the  Baikal  Sea,  and  that  point  of  the  Chinese  fbntier 
which  ia  the  scene  of  the  most  active  land  commerce  of  Russia.  The  Lena,  again,  which 
takea  ita  rise  not  fbr  distant,  connects  it  with  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  with  immense  tracts 
which,  though  deatitute  of  all  the  neceaaariea  and  even  comforta  of  lifb,  abound  in  the  mcit 
precious  fun.  Ita  prosperity  and  growth  have,  therefore,  been  rapid;  and,  flrom  being  i 
•econdary  city,  dependent  upon  To^lsk,  it  has  been  raised  to  bo  the  seat  of  a  covemment 
which  comprehenaa  all  Uie  eastern  tracta  now  to  be  described.  Travellers  genoralty  descrihs 
Irkoutak  aa  now  the  handaomeat  in  external  appearance,  and  the  moat  elegant  aa  to  society, 
pf  any  in  Siberia.    The  houses,  indeed,  are  cniefly  of  wood ;  but  the  atreeta  are  broad  and 

?iaciouB;  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  vc^  fine,  and  there  are  twelve  handsome  churchei 
he  population,  by  the  lost  census,  consisted  of  11,292,  and  has  probably  increased  liince. 
The  pnncipal  inhabitants  consist  of  merchanta,  chiefly  connected  with  houses  in  St.  Pcter»> 
burg,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  government  Captain  Cochrane  laments,  aa 
the  main  bar  to  aocial  enjoyment,  the  jealousy  which  reigns  between  these  two  parties:  yat 
of  such  local  and  precarious  application  are  those  remarks,  that  Mr.  Holman,  hia  contcmpo- 
fary,  considers  the  agreement  between  those  very  claeses  to  bo  a  subject  of  agreeable  8ur« 
priae.  Both  being  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  Europe,  have  introduced  whatever  is  moat  recent 
in  ita  literature,  aa  well  aa  in  musical  and  dramatic  performance.  A  small  library  has  been 
formed,  aa  well  aa  a  collection  of  natural  history ;  and  government,  among  other  seminaries, 
haa  founded  a  achool  for  the  instruction  of  the  Japanese.  The  shops  of  Irkoutsk  are  filled 
with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and  other  articles  of  Chmese  dress  and  fbmitare, 
and  it  has  almoat  the  aspect  of  a  Chinese  city. 

Aacending  the  Angara  ih>m  Irkoutak,  we  enter  the  wide  inland  sea  of  the  Baikal,  which, 
•a  one  of  the  grand  featurea  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  already  described.  Beyond  it  to 
the  south,  a  scene  opens  altogether  Mongolian.  The  country  presents  the  sandy  plains  of 
Eaatern  Tartary,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  good  pastures.  The  Mongols,  with  the  co^ 
nate  tribe  of  the  Burata,  fill  all  the  country;  and  even  the  Russian  colonista  imitate  their 
oiannera  and  language.  The  religion  of  the  Lama  is  celebrated  in  all  ita  pomp  of  sound 
and  image ;  tea,  formed  as  in  Thibet  into  a  pulpy  mass,  is  the  favourite  beverage :  all  the 
habita  and  system  of  life  are  those  of  Middle  Aaia.  Nertchinak  is  the  name  given  to  this 
Bouth-eaat  comer  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  town  of  that  name  waa  once  fVequented  aa 
the  main  route  to  Kiokhta ;  but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  to  ascend  the  Selinga, 
Nertchinak  derives  ita  importance  solely  fVom  its  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  which  are  ''eiy 
abundant  Their  annual  produce  ia  usually  40,000  lbs.  of  lead ;  fW)m  which  are  extra'^tM 
250  lbs.  of  silver.  The  mmes,  like  others,  are  worked  by  exiled  convicts,  whoeo  situatVi  is 
peculiarly  hopeless,  as  the  Chinese  never  harbour  them.  Westward  from  thetse  metallirerooa 
chains  atretch  the  Yabionoy  mountains,  the  most  rugged,  and  perhaps  the  lofliest  part  of  the 
peat  chain  which  here  croasea  Asia.  Thick  and  continued  forests,  rocks,  steeps,  morasses, 
and  snow,  cover  all  their  higher  pinnacles ;  these  features  render  them  impenetrable,  unleaa 
to  a  few  daring  hunters,  who  make  their  way  by  paths  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
track  of  wild  beaata.  The  prevailing  form  is  that  of  a  number  of  pyramids  uniting  in  a  broad 
Munmit  resembling  an  apple;  whence  ia  derived  tlie  appellation  Yabionoy. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  route  to  Kiakhta  up  the  Selinga,  the  Russians  have  built  upon 
that  river  Oudinsk  and  Selinginak,  small  towns,  in  a  bwnn  country,  and  merely  supported 
by  thia  transit  Kiakhta  haa  tieen  already  mentioned  aa  the  busiest  scene  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  Asia,  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the  treaW  of  1728,  aa  the  only  point  at  which 
commerce  can  take  place  between  the  vast  empires  m  Russia  and  China.    It  stands  on  a 
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naked,  Mmewhat  •l«vated  plain,  with  lofty  granite  pMkl  Hilng  roand  it  on  tvtrf  aide.  It 
ii  closely  contiguoua  to  the  town  of  Maimatchin,  crowded  with  Chineae  mcrchanta,  who 
rMort  thither  for  the  purpoaea  of  thia  trade.  The  towim,  however,  arc  diatinct ;  and  nach  ia 
wrrounded  by  ita  aeparate  fortification.  Porta  built  on  the  pinnacle  of  two  oppoaite 
mountaina  mark  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  being  aunrounted  on  the  Riiaflian  aido  with  a 
troaa,  on  the  Chineae  aide  with  a  cone  or  pyramid.  In  conae<)uence  of  the  influx  of  atrangera, 
the  manncra  are  mid  to  be  more  poliahcd  and  aociablo  than  m  other  towns  of  Aaiatic  Ruiwia, 
and  the  two  nations  mingle  cordially  in  aocial  intcrcourae.  The  Ruaaiana  arc  OTen  invited 
to  the  place,  and  entortamed  there ;  though,  on  the  tolling  of  a  bell  at  aunaet,  they  must  all 
hiuitily  quit  it  The  European  reaidents,  in  imitation  of  the  Chineae,  drink  vast  quontitiea 
of  tea,  aiid  even  annoy  visitera  by  preaaing  upon  them  a  beverage  not  generally  the  moat 
agreeable  to  the  Rusaian  palate. 

From  Irkoutsk,  a  north-eaot  route  of  000  milea  leads  to  Kirenak,  aitoated  on  the  Lena, 
where  it  first  bogina  to  bo  a  river  of  importance,  and  in  a  poaition  equally  convenient  to 
mvcllcrs  fVom  Irkoutsk  and  fh>m  the  Yenisei.  The  last  traces  of  rich  vegetation  aro  here 
produced  by  a  fertile  soil,  even  amid  the  severity  of  tho  climate.  It  is  also  well  situated  for 
the  trade  in  flirs;  and  ita  aturgoon  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Siberia.  Witli  all  these  advan- 
tages it  in  no  more  than  a  village  of  about  100  houses. 

Entering  the  province  of  Yakutsk,  we  come  to  Istkut  and  Olekminsk,  situated  on  the  Lenut 
u  it  descends  into  the  fVozen  regions,  which  are  mcrdy  small  posts  formed  for  the  collection 
of  ftira,  and  for  stages  on  the  rood  to  Yakutsk.  YakutsK,  in  the  heart  of  this  fVozon  territory, 
hu  still  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  city,  since  its  ill-built  wooden  houses  contain  about 
70OO  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  more  bleak  tlian  its  situatkni  and  environs.  A  few  crops 
of  rye  are  sown  on  a  rich  aoil,  but  under  a  completo  uncertainty  whether  they  will  ever 
ripen,  in  a  climate  where,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  ^oimd  is  atill  deeply  froaen,  ajid  early  in 
September  the  Lena  ia  paaaable  on  sledges.  Still,  it  ia  rendered  a  place  of  aome  importance 
hf  the  rich  furs  which  are  either  caught  in  the  aurrounding  region,  or  broaght  titv  < '  <ie  oppo- 
lite  coast  of  America.  The  merchants  make  very  high  profits,  both  by  the  enonuous  price 
at  which  thev  sell  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  European  coinmodities,  and  the  low  rate  at 
which  they  obtain  those  of  the  natives  in  exchange. 

On  tho  Lower  Lena  and  Olensk,  and  within  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Russians 
have  established  Gigansk  and  Olensk,  small  posts  for  hunting  and  tribute.  Near  tho  mouths 
of  these  rivers,  the  Northern  Ocean  presents  a  number  of  isles,  of  which  some  ore  large. 
They  have  been  carefully  examined  by  tlie  hunter  Liackof,  who  discovered,  even  at  the  du- 
tanco  of  about  200  miles  from  the  shore,  an  extensive  coast,  to  which  some  have  given  the 
name  of  New  Siberia.  The  Russian  government  sent  afterwards  to  e^'^mine  it  moro  care- 
fiiUy,  but  without  being  able  to  ascertain  its  extent  and  boundaries.  Some  uven  imagined 
them  to  extend  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  connected  with  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  supposition  is  now  abandoned.  The  aspect  of  these  shores  is,  as  miffht  be  expected, 
dreary  and  desolate ;  but  they  present  one  indication  that  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  gives 
much  room  for  thought  to  those  who  speculate  on  the  changes  and  destiny  of  the  earth. 
There  are  found  numerous  bones  and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  alto* 
([ether  foreign  to  this  port  of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  from  it  by  nearly  a 
&urth  of  its  circuit.  Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race  the  mammoth,  ore 
also  found  ot  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

Proceeding  from  Yakutsk  eastward,  we  come  to  the  district  of  Okotsk,  which  presents  a 
more  active  and  thriving  scene.  The  traveller  who  ascends  the  Aldan  and  the  Joudoma, 
and  alter  a  short  portage  descends  the  Okoto,  reaches  Okotsk,  the  emporium  of  the  north- 
eastern seas  of  Asia,  ft  is  a  neat,  thriving,  improving  town,  situated  on  a  long  narrow  ridge 
between  the  sea  and  the  river,  and  containing  1500  inhabitants.  Nearly  half  of  these  ore 
in  the  employ  of  government,  which  maintains  them  ot  an  expense  of  10,000/. ;  which  sum, 
however,  the  revenues  of  the  district  do  not  pay.  Okotsk  collects  all  the  ihrs  and  skins  of 
Kamtclmtka  and  of  north-western  America,  which  last  branch  has  of  late  rece'ved  a  great 
augmentation. 

A  liir^e  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Komtchatka,  extends  into  tho 
ocean  which  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  by  800  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  globe  ought  to  give  to  the  greater 
part  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain;  but  the  winds  blowing  from  tho  plains  of  Siberia, 
tttd  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  climate,  and  allow 
scarcely  three  months  of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise,  as  already  observed,  to  an 
extraordinary  height  Attempts  have  in  vain  been  made  to  rear,  in  Kamtchatka,  the  coarsest 
kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  most  northern  climates.*  There  are,  however,  berries  of 
various  kinds,  some  roots,  which,  when  dried,  supply  the  place  of  bread ;  and  a  gramineoua 


*[Siiii''  IKtn.oatB,  barley,  rye, and  even  wheat  have  been  cultivated  with  lueeen  in  Kamtchatka ;  and  potatoes 
Inmi^''.  <  al.'bunt'g,  hcuts,  &c.,  have  alio  been  found  to  thrive.— Am.  Eo.] 
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Woman  of  Kamtchatka. 


Summer  and  VVbitar  Uabitati*na  at  Kamtchatka. 


p.ant,  from  which  they  contrive  to  extract  a  spirit  But  the  main  compensation  is  in  thu 
profusion  of  animal  life,  which  fills  alike  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  in  which  no  territory  on 
the  globe  seems  to  rival  this.  A  sportsman  who  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  his  favourite 
amusement  the  pleasures  of  civilised  life  would  find  Kamtchatka  a  paradise.  The  land  ani 
mals  afibrd  a  valuable  prize,  being  all  covered  with  rich  fiirs,  and  very  abundant  Though 
noi  quite  so  fine  as  those  of  Siberia,  they 
form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade.  The 
coasts  swarm  with  seals  and  other  marine 
animals ;  the  rocks  are  coated  with  shell- 
fish ;  the  bays  are  almost  choked  with  her- 
rings, and  the  rivers  with  salmon.  Flocks 
of  grouse,  woodcocks,  wild  geese,  and  ducks, 
darken  the  air.  Thus  the  inhabitants  obtain 
in  abundance  not  only  food,  but  full  materials 
for  that  gluttonous  indulgence  to  which  they 
are  addicted.  They  form  a  peculiar  race 
{figs.  685.  and  686.),  with  flat  features, 
nnal)  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  Their  stature  is  diminutive,  with  large  head 
and  shortilegs.  Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  wont  to 
wage  with  considerable  fiiry,  they  have  passed  into  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy,  drunken,  8er< 
vile  race,  careless  of  the  future,  and  addicted  to  coarse  sensuality.    They  iiave  houses  both 

687  fbr  winter  and  summer  (Z^-.  687.).  The 

former,  composed  of  branches  of  trees, 
plastered  with  clay,  are  half  sunk  in  the 
ground ;  and  in  the  interior  one  lamp,  fed 
with  train  oil,  lights,  warms,  and  cooks 
the  victuals  of  two  fkmilies.  The  sum- 
mer-house has  a  peculiar  structure,  iu 
floor  being  raised  by  posts,  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  leav- 
ing beneath  an  empty  space,  in  which 
the  fish  is  hung  up  to  dry.  In  their  do- 
mestic habits,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges 
ijig.  688.),  and  employed  to  draw  them.  These  dogs  are  of  no  peculiar  size  or  strength, 
but  resemble  our  mountain  or  shepherd  dogs.  They  are  fed  on  the  oflal  of  fish,  and  in  sum- 
mer are  turned  out  to  find 
their  own  food;  their  return 
being  certain  at  the  approach 
of  the  inclement  season.  In 
travelling,  the  driver  yokes 
them  two  and  two  abreast, 
and  from  four  to  ten  in  one 
vehicle,  according  to  the 
weight  to  be  drawn.  He 
then  places  himself  in  the 
sledge,  which  is  in  the  fonn 
of  a  basket  with  two  ends 
turned  up ;  but  no  ordinary 
skill  is  required  to  prevent  both  rider  and  carriage  from  bein^  overturned  on  the  rugged 
ground  over  which  it  is  frequently  dragged.  At  their  high  festivals,  the  Kamtchadales  sfive 
Uiemsclves  up  to  an  almost  frantic  mirth,  which  astonislies  those  who  have  viewed  the  slug- 
gishnees  of  their  ordinary  d.eportment.  Their  favourite  dance  is  one  in  which  all  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  bear  are  represented  to  the  life ;  and  the  violent  and  uncouth  attitudes 
assumed  for  this  purpose  excite  in  the  spectators  rapturous  admiration. 

Although  the  Kamtchadales,  by  connection  with  Russia,  have  gained  an  exemption  fhim 
war,  they  have  suffered  deeply  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  various  con- 
tagious diseases.  Their  numbers  have  thus  been  diminished,  and  do  not  ot  present  exceed 
4^)0,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  are  natives ;  the  rest  Russians  and  Koriaks.  Bolche- 
retzk  and  Nischnei-Kamtchatka,  are  small  villages,  which  pass  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place 
of  any  real  importance  is  Petropaulowsk,  or  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  a  thriving 
ittle  port  by  which  the  merchants  of  Okotsk  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  stretch  from  the  southern  point  of 
Kamtchatka  to  Jesso,  a  line  of  nearly  800  miles.  Twenty-two  are  known,  of  which  nine- 
teen are  subject  to  Russia,  Some  are  uninhabited,  from  the  want  of  water;  others  riw 
Kamtchatka  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  wel 
disposed ;  they  live  nearly  as  the  Kamtchadales,  but  in  a  neater  and  more  civilised  manner 
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and  8ome  of  the  aouthom  islanda  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of  Japaneie  habits.  The'r  lub* 
jeotion  to  Ruaaia  oonaiato  dioMat  wbi^jr  ia  pajriaff  *  tribute  of  fiin  and  aeft^oaWea. 
,  A  wild  and  remote  country  yet  remains,  in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  into  which  only  a  frw 
lluing  adventurers  attempt  to  penetrate.  All  the  features  of  Siberia  are  on  an  extensive 
Rale;  but  scarcely  any  rival  the  immensity  of  its  eastern  deserts.  Those  who  set  out  firom 
Yakutsk  fur  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi  have  to  traverse  nearly  2000  miles,  in  which 
there  is  only,  at  each  interval  of  200  or  300  miles,  a  poet  of  eifrht  or  ten  huts.  On  the 
iDtennediate  spacp*:  are  placed,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  yourts,  ur  little  squar 
wooden  huts,  at  the  precise  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  fire-place 
h  the  middle,  for  which  the  pine-woods  always  supply  plenty  of  fiiel.  At  length  they  reach 
Nischnei-Kolymsk,  on  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kolima.  This  town, 
ts  it  is  here  called,  consiata  of  fifty  wooden  houses,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  The  soil 
yields  neither  grain  nor  herbage ;  but  a  few  horses  and  cows  are  kept  half  alive  by  cropping 
the  tops  of  the  bushes.  In  return,  the  waters  yield  food  in  boundless  profusifxi. 
The  gulft  of  the  Kolima  and  Anadir,  belonging  to  the  opposite  oceans,  enclose  the  ex- 
treme peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi  (fig.  689.). 
This  race,  in  their  rude  retreat,  have  pre- 
served entire  the  independence  so  long 
lost  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Siberia. 
They  meet  the  Russians,  however,  for 
purposes  of  traffic,  at  the  fair  of  Ostronaya, 
which,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cochrane, 
was  the  resort  of  about  200  Tchutchi  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  500  rein- 
deer. They  are  a  stout,  rough,  honest, 
bold,  and  fearless  race.  Dear-bought  ex- 
perience has  rendered  them  excessively 
jealous  of  the  Russian  traders,  and  by  no 
means  so  easily  cheated  as  formerly.  They  take  off  about  40,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  aver- 
aging three  rubles  a  pound,  with  various  little  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys ;  in 
Kturn  for  which,  they  give  sea-Lorse  teeth,  various  skins  and  furs  of  sea  and  land  animals, 
the  produce  of  their  own  coast,  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  oi^ 
America. 
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CHAPTER  Xra. 

JAPAN. 


Japan  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  the  character  of  its  inhv 
Ditants,  and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Asia,  in  general,  forms  a  vast  continent  of  broad  and  unbroken  dimensions ;  but  to 
the  east  and  south-east,  it  presents  archipelagoes  of  islands,  so  large  as  to  constitute  entire 
kingdoms.  The  three  which  constitute  Japan  have,  not  without  plausible  ground^  claimed 
the  title  of  empire.  The  empire  of  Japan  is  in  fact  so  great,  so  populous,  and  marked  by 
such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  that,  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  insulation  in 
ffhich  it  holds  itself  fi»m  other  nations,  it  justly  attracts  a  large  share  oS  the  curiosity  of 
Europe.  •    "'^^; 

Sbct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Japan  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  one  very  large,  and  two  smaller,  which,  bemg 
■ep&nited  from  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  one  long,  winding,  irre- 

Slar  range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  an  oblique  line,  from  point  to  point,  scarcely 
is  short  of  1000  miles;  while  the  breadth,  in  some  places  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty, 
Beldom  exceeds  100,  and  never,  unless  in  its  most  expanded  central  point,  amounts  to  200. 
Niphon,  by  much  the  largest,  is  about  800  miles  long ;  Kiusiu,  or  Ximo,  150  miles  long  by 
120  broad ;  Sikokf,  or  Sicoco,  90  long,  by  50  broad.  The  other  islands  are  mere  detached 
and  local  objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Jesso,  comprehending 
all  of  it  that  is  valuable  and  improvable,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  by  the  Ja- 
panese. 

The  stormy  seas  which  dash  around  Japan  form  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  geo- 
gnphical  position.  To  the  east  it  faces  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  which, 
with  the  mtervention  of  scarcely  a  single  island,  reaches  fifty  degrees  across  to  the  coast 
of  America.  The  "outh-western  point  of  the  nuige  comes  almost  in  contact  with  Corea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  strait  of  about  eighty  miles.  Proceeding  to  the  north 
nst,  it  recedes  continually  from  Asia,  till  it  leaves  an  expanse,  nearly  700  miles  broad,  called 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  the  northern  extremity  this  sea  is  narrowed  by  the  large  islands  of 
Jean  and  Saghalien,  till  it  is  formed  into  a  species  of  close  bay. 
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58.  Miaaima 
50.  Amu 

60.  Amanguehl 

61,  Muko 
63.  Morlza 

63.  Camiro 

64.  Takamidja 

65.  Caminagari 

g^omu 
KinoainnM 


69.  Minqia 

70.  Ako 

71.  Oiaka 
78.  Kawataa 
^  Aiaka 

74.  Kutala 

75.  TokaiU 

76.  Ita 

77.  Totiba 

78.  Niaiki 

79.  Ponga 

80.  Namanda 
Sl.Tooii 

83.  Sairaiia 
KlRuno 

84.  Foguri 

KV  Wakajamma 

86.  Giamuia 

87.  Idiumi. 

8        Biti«r». 
Zubaki 
Nigala 
a  Taniin. 

BIKOKP  ISLE. 
1.  Awa 
S.Knnda 
aTaka 

4.  Fuke 

5.  Imabarj 

6.  Kuriiaima 

7.  Malqamma 

8.  Kuma 
S.  gjwalu 

10.  Toiia 
ILQiaa 


13.  Nunguim 

13.  Mina 

14.  Simaguino. 

KlUSIU  ISLE, 
1.  Nangaraki 
S.  Bimabara 

3.  Isafaca 

4.  Qumuia 

5.  OainokuM 

.  Nagaju 

0.  Tacala 
10.  Kainnki 
ll.Favda 
13.  Noiima 

13.  Mooi 

14.  Nazncar! 
K.  Vokinoramt 

16.  Funal 

17.  Voioki 

18.  Takino 

19.  Mike 
SO.  Suocnmi 
31.  Oakata 
S3.  Koinju 
93.  Auila 

34.  Jamaga 

35.  Kuoi 

87.  Jamai. 

.    SAD0I9£A 
f.  Suota 
|.Emo 
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13.  Nungaxim 

13.  Mini 

14.  Bimaguino. 

KlUSIU  I8LB, 
1.  Nangaiaki 
3.  Simabara 

3.  laafaca 

4.  Qurouca 

5.  ChinokuM 

S-  d*°  ■ 

7.  Na«aju 

8.  TIkwa 

9.  Tacala 

10.  Kaianki 

11.  Favda 
13.  Noiima 

13.  Mum 

14.  NaiBcari 

15.  Vokinofama 

16.  Funal 
IT.Votoki 
]8.Takino 
19.  Mike     , 
80.  Suecnmi 
SI.  Oakata 
S3.  Koinju 

33.  AMila 

34.  Jamaga 

35.  Kooi 
W.  Keki 
S7.  Jamai. 

.    BADOISfA 

Suoia 
Vino 


Thb  aspect  of  Jr.pan  is  bold,  varied,  abrupt,  and  striking^  (Jg.  691.),  withou',  any  single 

feature  that  is  very  prominent 
Rugged  chains  traverse  its  interior, 
flroni  several  of  which  volcanic  fire 
is  thrown  up ;  and  Fusi,  the  high* 
est,  is  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  whole,  however,  these 
inequalities  of  surfiice  are  no  more 
than  necessary  to  supply  the  mois- 
ture requisite  in  so  hot  a  climate ; 
and  an  ample  proportion' of  the  sur- 
ikce  of  Japan  consists  of  rich  val« 
Japamta  Boanerr.  jgyg  j^j  extended  plains,  on  which 

all  the  articles  of  tropical  produce  grow  in  the  utmost  abundance.  Streams,  pouring  down 
fiom  the  interior  heights,  traverse  Uie  plains  in  endless  numbers,  and  in  everv  direction ; 
but,  in  this  narrow  belt,  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  too  near  to  allow  them  to 
acquire  the  character  of  great  rivers.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  coast 
is  indented  with  many  deep  and  broad  bays,  which  penetrate  the  uterior,  and  afford  the  most 
important  aid  to  internal  commerce. 


Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography 
SoBSEOT.  1. — Oeolog'j. 


These  islands  contain  several  volcanoes  of  considerable  extent,  concerning  which  some 
few  details  have  been  publislied  by  travellers ;  but  the  geognostical  relations  of  the  other 
formations  of  the  group  are  not  known  to  us. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  gold  is  obtained 
principally  firom  a  pyritical  ore  of  copper;  smaller  quantities  are  collected  from  alluvial  soils 
of  various  descriptions.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  the  province  of  Bun^o, 
and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Kattami.  There  are  considerable  copper  mines  in  differ- 
ent district.  Iron  is  said  to  occur  but  seldom,  or  it  is  less  extensively  mined  than  copper,  as 
the  natives  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations.  They  sometimes  employ 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  necessary  implements.  The  gold 
and  copper  are  coined  into  money.  Cinnabar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  is  also  met  with  in  Japan. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance;  coal  occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces; 
beautiful  kinds  of  amber  were  received  by  Thunberg  from  the  natives;  and  a  reddish  brown 
naphtha  is  used  for  burning.  Asbestos,  porcelain  earth,  tourmaline,  schorl,  and  marble  are 
also  enumerated  among  the  mineral  productions  of  Japan. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Japan,*  like  China,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  clime :  its  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Morocco,  Madeira,  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  which  lie  under  the  same 
parallels.  The  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  and  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  terminate, 
eastward,  the  Transition  Zone.  These  islands  are  intersected  by  mountains,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  height.  The  summers  are  very  hot ;  but  the  thermometer  sinks  a  great  deal 
in  winter.  From  observations  made  by  Thunberg  in  1775,  at  Nangasaki,  lat  32°  45',  it 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  but  +  16°  Reaumur ;  owing  to  which  the 
fenanas,  grown  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  bear  fruit.  In  August  the  greatest  heats  take  place, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  +  36°  or  37°,  sometimes  to  +  43°.  The  winter  begins  in 
January  and  closes  in  February,  during  which  the  quicksilver  varies  between  +  21°  and  — 2°. 
Occasionally  snow  whitens  the  ground,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  island  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone.  It  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  line  of  this  zone :  the  temperature  of  Niphon  is 
unknown  to  us ;  and  as  to  its  vegetation,  our  only  information  is  derived  from  Thunberg, 
who  travelled  in  1776  from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  escort  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  deviate  from  the  road.  At  Osaka  (lat  34°  5')  there  is  a  botanic  garden, 
containing  many  of  the  productions  of  the  empire ;  and  where  Dracsna  revoluta,  Laurus 
Camphora,  and  other  species  which  require  a  mild  temperature,  grow  in  the  open  air.  The 
Tea  plant,  which,  with  the  Camellia  and  Lycium  barbarum,  forms  all  the  hedges  in  Kiusiu, 
grows  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  between  Meaco  and  Jeddo ;  but  the  Tea  appears 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those  plants  which  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  protects 
against  the  effect  of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Jeddo  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Osaka  and  Nangasaki, 

The  trees  on  the  mountains  of  Niphon  consist  generally  of  northern  species ;  such  as  tne 
Lime  T^ee,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  Strobus,  the  Spruce  and  Larch.    To 


*  From  Mimoirei  du  Mui.  d'Hiit.  Nat.  vo..  xiv.  p.  443. 
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the  north  of  Niphon,  in  the  ialand  of  J«bsih  at  Matamai,  lat  42°  (only  7'  north  of  Rome),  the 
winter  ia  long  and  aevere;  the  thennometer  fklle  to — 18°  or — 19°;  and  a  thick  bed  of 
snow  coven  the  ground  from  November  to  April 

Tbunberg  haa  made  ua  acquainted  with  755  Jananeae  flowering  plant* ;  most  of  theni 
eollected  in  the  environa  of  Nangasaki  and  aome  adjacent  ialandai  Thia  specimen  of  die 
yegetaUe  producliona  of  the  country  sufiiees  to  give  an  idea  of  its  general  character.  1^ 
may  be  called  an  Insular  Flora;  and  of  Japan,  aa  of  manv  other  islands,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vegetable  population  was  originally  very  small,  and  has  gradually  increased  bjr 
colonisaticm. 

Among  these  755  flowering  plants,  we  may  <)beerve  340  of  the  old  continent ;  some  firdm 
India,  as  Salix  japonica,  Eleagnus  umbellata,  and  the  Orange  tree ;  also  the  Citrus  Deca- 
uana  ud  Paper  Mulbeirr,  Uie  Camphor  tree,  and  Bamboo,  the  Pride  of  India,  &c, ;  some 
Chinese  apocies,  as  Podocarpus  macrophylla,  Cupressus  patula.  Thuja  orientalis,  Ficoa 
pumila,  Quercus  dentata,  Bladhia  japonica,  Olea  fragrans  ^g.  692.),  Sophora  japonica, 
AilanUius  glanduloea,  the  Sasanqua  and  Camellia,  the  Anise  tree  (JUxcium  anuatum),  the 
Hydrangea  (^.693.),  Cycas  revoluts,  Raphis  flabelliformis,  &c.:  others  belong  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  Tnnsition  Zone,  as  Uie  White  and  Black  Mulberry,  the  Oleander, 


OhtFniitM. 


U/dranfsa. 
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the  Pomegranate,  Zizyphuo  \ailgari8,  Taroarix  gallica,  flex  aquifblium,  Cercis  Siliquastmm, 
aome  species  of  Prunus,  Pyrus,  Amygdaluu,  Ficus,  &c. ;  some  again,  which  are  common  to 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Yew,  the  Juniper,  the  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch,  the  Spruce  and  Pmus  Cembra,  the  Chestnut,  Birch,  Alder,  Ash,  Elder,  and  White 
Willow.  There  are,  likewise,  about  30  North  American  kinds ;  among  which  are  Rhodo- 
dendron maximum,  Sambucus  canadensis,  Bignonia  Catalpa,  Magnolia  glauca,  iGsculiu 
Pavia,  Pinus  Strobus,  Juniperus  bermudiana  and  barbadensis,  Juglans  nigra,  Amorpha  fruti< 
coea,  Vitis  Labrusca,  &c.  To  a  botanist,  the  combination  must  be  very  interesting  of  these 
various  types,  belonging  to  the  vegetation  of  such  distant  lands,  here  growing  on  the  same 
soil.  In  the  more  southern  part  of  Japan,  the  plants  of  warmer  districts  are  not  unfreijuent; 
as  the  CamelliacetB,  Temstrdmicee,  Sapindaceee,  Magnoliaceee,  Bignoniacece,  Ardisiacee, 
Gardenie,  Begoniie,  Amoma,  Epidendra,  and  Commelins ;  one  Palm  and  one  of  Uio  Cycadee, 
&c. ;  but,  ia  general,  the  prevailing  generic  types  are  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Tnm- 
sition  Zone  in  the  old  continent. 

The  most  remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  hitherto  seen  in  Japan  are,  Salix  Integra,  Betula 
japonica;  Quercus  glabra,  glauca,  acuta,  cuspidata,  and  serrata;  Cupressus  japonica.  Thuja 
oolabrata,  ^lisburia  adiantifolia,  Podocarpus  Nageia,  Taxus  nucifera  and  verticillata,  Celtia 

orientalis,  four  or  five  Eleagni,  four  Laurels,  Oajr- 
ris  japonica,  Nerium  divaricatum,  Diospyros  Kaki 
Syringa  suspensa,  Callicarpa  japonica,  Volkameria 
japonica,  Vitex  rotunda,  'Jlerodendrum  dichoU^ 
mum,  Paullinia  japonica.  Magnolia  obovata  anC 
Kobus,  Citrus  japonica,  six  species  of  Acer,  three 
of  Vitis,  six  of  Ilex,  several  of  Prunus  and  Cra< 
tegus,  &c. 

To  Japan,  as  well  as  China,  the  gardens  of  thia 
country  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  choicest, 
though  not  most  numerous,  treasures ;  of  which 
several  are'quite  hardy,  as  the  Hydrangea  horten- 
sis,  Pyrus  {Cydonia)  japonica  and  Mespilus  {Erio- 
botrya)  japonica,  the  Anise  tree  (Illicium  anita- 
turn),  and  that  favourite  evergreen,  Aucuba  jnpO" 
nica,  the  Salisburia  adiantoides  (fig.  694.)  and 
Sophora  japonica ;  while  the  deiiciousiy  scented 
Oycu  Rarolaia.  Qlea  fhig^s,  and  the  usefiil  Cycas  revoluta  {fig 

....  695.)  require  the  protection  of  our  greenhousok. 
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SimiECT.  3. — Zodogy. 
Our  zoological  information  of  this  remote  and  little  known  empire  remains  nearly  as  im> 

perfect  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  i  alebrated  botanist  Thunberg  visited  Japan. 

It  seems  that  neither  sheep  nor  goats  are  esteemed  bv  these  curious  people;  very  few  swino 

ire  seen,  and  the  mily  use  made  of  the  cattle  is  to  draw  the  ploughs.    If  the  population  if 

IS  great  as  travellers  represent,  the  wild  quadrupeds  must  long  ago  have  been  dimihished, 

or  nearly  extirpated. 
A  few  Birds  of  unusual  splendour,  or  of  «ingular  structure,  appear  peculiar  to  this  port 

of  Asia.  The  Japan  peacock  is  a  totally  distinct  species  from  that  of  India,  although  about 
the  same  size.  For  a  long  time  this  superb  creature  was  only 
known  to  naturalists  by  a  painting  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  even  ita 
existence  began  to  be  doubted,  until  the  celebrated  Le  Vaillant, 
by  ^at  good  fortune,  met  with  a  living  specimen  in  a  mena> 
gene  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  established  the  truth 
of  its  actual  existence. 

Among  the  Domestic  Fowls  of  Japan  are  two  most  singu« 
iar  races,  said  also  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  native  forests.  One 
is  the  Crisped  Cock  (G.  crispus  Tem.),  having  the  whole  of  the 
feathers  curled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear,  at  a  little  di»> 
tance,  like  wool ;  its  colour  is  usually  white.  The  other  is  the 
Silk  Cock  (^g.  696.)  (Gtallus  lanatus),  and  presents  an  equally 
strange  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  the  webs  of 
the  feathers  being  so  entirely  disunited  that  the  bird  appears 
covered  only  with  silky  hairs ;  this  also  is  white :  the  flesh  il 

considered  so  delicate  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  best  ordinary  capon. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

Japan  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  their  his* 
.wians.  The  empire,  however,  has  records,  which  affect  to  detail  its  revolutions  for  a 
period  long  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  human 
wciety.  Of  the  seven  celestial  spirits,  who  ruled  it  for  more  than  1,000,000  years,  nothing 
need  be  said.  The  second  dynasty,  though  it  commenced  15,000  years  before  the  creation, 
includes,  probably,  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth.  The  emperors  were  mere  human 
beings,  and  they  are  represented,  according  to  the  probable  course  of  things,  as  having  come 
flxmi  China,  and  introduced,  among  a  yet  barbarous  people,  the  useful  arts,  medicine,  and  a 
tincture  of  the  sciences.  The  third  period,  which  may  be  considered  as  fundamentally 
j[enuine,  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  marked  by  the 
accession  of  the  dairis,  who  laid  claim,  not,  indeed,  to  divine  attributes,  but  to  a  descent 
3om  the  early  celestial  rulers ;  and  they,  as  "  sons  of  heaven,"  and  ministers  of  the  Deity, 
continued  to  exercise  over  Japan  a  mingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, however,  that  their  power  over  the  greater  part  was  little  more  than  spiritual ;  and 
that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by  civil  princes  in  almost  independent  possession.  The 
dairis,  as  they  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  cube,  or 
general,,that  military  power  which  can  with  such  difficulty  be  prevented  from  becoming 
paramount.  This,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  political  situation  of  Japan.  A  succession  of  brave  and  able  cubos  found  means  to 
reduce  all  the  petty  princes  under  subjection  to  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  monopolise  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  profound  veneration,  however, 
entertained  by  the  nation  for  the  dairi,  and  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  supposed 
him  to  be  invested,  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  wholly  superseded.  He  still 
enjoyed  ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  an  absolute  control  over  all  spiritual 
concerns,  leaving  the  solid  and  temporal  power  to  the  cubo,  who  has  ever  since  maintained 
it  without  mtemiption  on  the  part  of  the  dairi,  and,  by  a  course  of  severe  and  determined 
measures,  has  held  all  the  formerly  independent  princes  in  a  state  of  complete  vassalage. 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  history, 
though  it  has  scarcely  affected  the  destinies  of  the  empire  itself.  The  Portuguese,  who 
were  the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  did  not 
at  first  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which  Japan  was  afterwards  closed  against 
Europeans.  Not  only  were  tliey  allowed  to  establish  a  fiictory,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade 
at  Firando,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  missionaries,  for  difiusing  the 
Catliolic  religion.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  East  made  Japan  the 
peat  theatre  of  his  preaching.  After  some  obstacles,  considerable  progress  was  made; 
•everal  of  the  princes  or  tributary  kings,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  subjects^ 
embraced  the  new  faith ;  and  an  embassy  was  even  sent  to  Philip  II.  and  the  pope.  In  no 
lonp  time,  however,  these  fair  promises  befrnn  to  be  clouded.  Tne  nobles  became  impatient 
•f  Uie  restraints  imposed  by  their  new  profession ;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a  despotio 
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ffovernment  wu  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  liabits,  and  ideas,  fVom  a 
foreign  nation,  who  mi^ht  employ  this  change  as  a  prelude  to  conquest.  Some  rash  stejw 
taken  by  the  misaionaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portuguese  proceedings  in  other  parU 
of  Asia,  raised  thia  hostile  disposition  to  the  utmost  pitch.  A  general  persecution  was  com 
menced  against  all,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  held  the  new  faith ;  and  it  was  carried  on 
with  an  unrelenting  severity  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  series  of  studied  torture 
employed  was  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  which  the  Roman  emperors  inflicted  on  tbe 
early  converts.  The  Japanese  Christians  sufTered  long,  with  a  constancy  peculiar  to  them* 
■elves ;  but  at  length,  having  to  do  with  a  government  which  knew  not  pity,  they  were 
either  exterminate  or  overawed.  The  Portuguese,  at  the  same  time,  were  put  to  death  or 
expelled.  That  nation,  in  1640,  made  a  last  attempt,  by  sending  an  embassy  of  seventy- 
nine  individuals,  to  open  a  new  commercial  intercourse.  But  these,  by  orders  from  the 
Japanese  court,  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  whom  the  magistraten 
sent  back  with  the  following  mandate: — "You  are  to  inform  your  fellow-citizens,  that 
henceforth  the  citizens  of  Japan  will  not  receive  cither  money,  merchandise,  or  presents 
from  them ;  you  see  that  we  nave  burnt  the  very  clothes  of  your  dead  countrymen.  Let 
your  people  use  in  the  same  manner  any  of  ours  who  may  fall  into  their  hands ;  we  make 
them  welcome,  and  desire  they  will  think  no  more  of  the  Japanese  than  if  there  were  not 
such  a  nation  in  the  world."  And  on  a  chert  containing  the  dead  bodies  was  written  :— 
"  Henceforward,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  earth,  let  not  any  Christian  be  n 
daring  as  to  set  his  foot  in  Japan." 

The  Dutch  were  too  iiilly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  be  check- 
ed by  these  deadly  warnings.  Assuming  the  most  submissive  deportment,  and,  as  has  been 
alleged,  denymg  the  fiiith  on  account  of  which  their  predecessors  had  been  expelled,  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Firando.  This  being  soon  considered  too  wide  a  field, 
they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nangasaki,  where  they  have  ever  nince  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  restrictions  progressively  severe.  They  nave  at  length  been  circum- 
scribed as  in  a  prison ;  allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without 
ever  passing  the  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  have 
completely  failed.  The  most  persevering  have  been  those  of  Russia,  which,  after  the  pos- 
session of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Kuriles,  became  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Japan.  Russia 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  opening  this  intercourse,  and  even  established  a  school  at 
Irkoutsk,  for  the  education  of  Japanese  youth.  In  1804,  Captain  Krusenstem  sailed  to 
Nangasaki  on  an  official  mission.  Although  a  Dutch  vessel  was  just  sailing  for  Batavia,the 
two  nations  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at,  each  other.  The  Russians  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  repairs,  but  were  allowed  to  land  only  after  a  long  inter- 
vaJ,  and  then  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  ground,  where  they  were  watched  as  closely  as  they 

would  have  been  in  the  Seven  Towers  at 
Constantinople  (Jig,  697.).  After  being  de- 
tained for  many  months,  and  their  solicit- 
ations for  permission  to  proceed  to  court 
evaded  under  various  pretexts,  a  deputation 
came  down  from  the  capital,  announcing  the 
irrevocable  decision,  that  no  Russian  vessel 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  Japan.  Some 
years  afterwards,  a  Japanese  vessel  having; 
been  saved  from  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
this  circumstance  might  open  the  way  to 
friendly  communication.  With  this  view. 
Captain  Golownin  was  sent  to  Matsmai,  the  Japanese  capital  of  Jesso.  If  he  was  invited 
on  shore,  however,  it  was  only  to  be  thrown  into  close  and  rigorous  durance,  in  which  he 
was  detained  for  many  months.  Orders  were  then  sent  to  liberate  him ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected  fcom  such  a  prelude,  they  were  unaccompanied  with  the  slightest  concession  in 
favour  of  Russian  commerce  or  intercourse.  Golownin  learned,  during  his  confinement, 
that  the  utmost  jealousy  was  felt  at  the  court  of  Jeddo  respecting  the  progress,  both  of  Rus- 
sia by  land  through  northern  Asia,  and  of  the  English  by  sea  along  the  southern  coast.  Im 
pressed  with  an  extravagant  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  the  Japanese  imagined  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  both  these  movements  was  to  reach  and  finally  conquer  their  empire. 

•*  r  ^^-rf  •■   i  ''  '^  "  '  '        Sect.  Vf.— Political  Geography.  / 

The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military  potentate  is  the  most 

emarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  the  highest  rank,  and  tlie 
first  place  is  the  veneratiun  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  absorbs  all  the  solid  realities  of 
Dower.  In  this  relative  position  they  have  remained  for  several  centuries,  wishing,  but  not 
venturing,  the  one  to  recover  the  lost  reins  of  sovereignty,  the  other  to  dispel  the  pliantoai 
which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  aairi,  who  reaidefl  at  Meaoo,  appropriates  the  whole  revenue  of  that  city  and  its  rich 
idjoininff  territorjr.  In  order,  also,  that  he  may  maintain  the  fiiill  pomp  of  a  sovereign,  a 
liberal  allowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  general  revenue.  Tnis,  nowever,  is  all  iu 
the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  oflen  finds  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment,  and  has  re- 
course to  apologies  which,  whether  satisfkctory  or  not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallow- 
ing. Thus,  a  proud  poverty  reigns  in  this  sacred  court,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  tho 
jrcumstance,  that  alt  the  meml»rs  of  the  blood  royal,  sprung  ih>m  the  early  divine  rulers 
of  Japan,  now  amounting  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintained  as  not  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  the  race.  A  considerable  number  find  employment  in  religious  flinctions,  and 
in  the  numerous  monasteries ;  but  others  are  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  celestial  spirits  are  obliged  to  support  their  outward  dignity  by  privily  nanuikcturing 
straw  hats,  horse-shoes,  and  other  humble  handicraft  productions.  Every  nerve,  however, 
it  strained  that  all  around  the  dairi  himself  may  present  the  most  impbsing  aspect  of  mag- 
nificence. Fantastic  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  mav  appear  to  raise  him  above 
every  tincture  of  mortal  imperfection.  His  foot  is  never  to  be  profaned  by  touching  the 
ground,  and  he  is  never  to  be  moved  fVom  one  place  to  another,  unless  upon  men's  shouTdera. 
It  is  considered  unlawfbl  for  him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  nails,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  held 
as  forming  part  of  his  person ;  but  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  this  rule  has  led  to  the 
Bomewhat  poor  evasion  of  taking  them  from  him  during  sleep.  On  his  death  the  next  heir 
succeeds,  whether  male  or  female,  at  whatever  age.  Yet  the  strictness  of  this  hereditary 
principle  did  not  prevent  disputed  succession,  while  the  sovereign  power  centred  in  the 
dairi ;  but,  in  his  present  humbled  state,  the  courtiers  are  studious  to  adjust  all  discussions 
in  a  quiet  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  any  external  interference. 

The  cubo,  or  temporal  sovereign  of  Japan,  rules  with  an  authority  which  admits,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  no  limitation.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  firom  that  ot 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled,  not  by  satraps  appointed  and 
removeable  at  pleasure,  but  by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  to  bend  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  feudal 
iristocracy,  residing  in  large  and  strongly  fortified  castles ;  but  have  no  right  to  meet  in 
council,  nor  any  legal  control  over  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  They  retain,  however,  lofty 
sentiments  of  independence,  to  guard  against  which,  the  most  rigorous  precautions  are 
taken.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their  family  at  court  as  hostages,  and 
themselves  to  reside  there  for  a  great  i»rt  of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be 
engaged  in  any  measure  hostile  to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocablo 
sentence ;  and  the  only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  tlieii 
own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japan,  in  general,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those  of  Draco, 
to  be  written  in  blood.  They  seem  to  struggle  against  a  spirit  in  the  nation  hostile  to  the 
despotic  principle,  and  which  is  made  to  bend  to  it  only  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  of 
terror.  C!utting  in  pieces,  piercing  the  belly  with  a  knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are 
common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The  parent  suflfers  for  the  crime  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  for  that  of  the  parent  A  remnant  of  republican  constitution  is  preserved  in  the 
division  of  cities  into  wards,  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  police  is  intrusted,  but  under 
the  penalty  that  each  ward  must  be  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members. 
Of  these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person  and 
property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  are  even  rendered  more  rare  than 
ui  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangasaki  only,  examples  of  this  unrelenting  severity  con- 
tinue more  frequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  punish 
the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private  interest  prompts,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
rigorous  prohibitions. 

Scot.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  though  they 
confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  their  fertile  soil, 
and  even  those  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  I-^ost  bountiful,  are  improved  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence.  Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  tracts  the  site  of  which  was 
most  favourable  for  the  production  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  flattered  himself  with  ample 
means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  botany ;  but  his  hopes  were  completely  ba£9ed  by  the  lauda- 
ble exertions  of  the  Japanese  fiirmers,  who,  classing  all  such  productions  in  the  rank  of 
weeds,  had  waged  a  successful  war  of  extermination  against  them.  The  basis  of  their  cul 
tare  is  Chinese;  and  they  resemble  that  people  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  manuro  is 
collected.  The  husbandmen  must,  indeed,  bo  hardly  treated,  if,  according  to  Kaempfer's 
statement,  they  btb  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord  sis  parts  out  of  ten.  Rice  is  the  pride 
of  Japanese  agriculture,  and  the  main  staflT  of  life.  That  which  is  raised  on  the  best  soil 
is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  preserved,  than  any  other  in  Asia.  Next  in  I'fility 
Tanks  the  daid-su,  a  species  of  large  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a  pulp,  serves  like  outter 
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aa  a  coodiment  to  mmob  imny  of  their  diahea.  Wh««t  and  barley  are  alao  atandard  irraina, 
(hough  not  to  an  equal  exteat  Turnips  are  the  culinary  product  which  serves  most  for  the 
support  of  the  people.  Of  trees,  the  mulberry  is  conaiaered  the  moat  valuable,  and  afTordt 
the  material  of  the  aUple  monufiusture,  though  none  of  it  ia  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
produced  in  Ctiina.  Tea*  being  in  as  universal  demand  aa  in  that  country,  is  cultivated  ^1 
over  Ja|}an,  but  with  care  that  it  do  not  encroach  on  any  more  essential  product;  for  which 
reason  it  ia  planted  only  in  hed^s,  or  in  apota  unfit  for  the  apade  or  plough.  One  of  tlia 
most  valuable  trcea  ia  the  arusi,  fVom  which  distils  the  precious  vamish  employed  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  count^.  The  fig  and  chestnut  are  their 
principal  flruits.  Fir  and  cypress  furnish  the  timber  chiefly  employed  for  ships ;  but  the 
nunbno,  for  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  and  the  various  forms  into  which  it  can  be  manu&ctured, 
is  the  wood  moat  prised  by  the  Japanese. 

Quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  the  property  with  which  this  empire  least  abounds. 
The  wild  animals,  in  a  country  where  every  spot  of  ground  must  be  turned  to  accoi'.nt,  are 
studiously  extirpated ;  and  room  is  found  for  the  tame  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  neces- 
sary instruments  in  cultivating  the  ground.  Even  this  is  performed  much  more  than  in 
Europe  by  mere  manual  labour.  Oxen,  and  a  largo  species  of  buflklo,  with  a  hunch  on  the 
back,  are  chiefly  used  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  Horses,  usually  of  a  small  size  and  not 
very  numerous,  serve  for  state  and  travelling.  There  are  neither  asses,  mules,  cameb,  nor 
elephants.  Only  a  few  hogs  have  been  brought  over  from  China ;  and  the  very  few  sheep 
and  goats  introduced  by  the  Portugucso  at  Firando  have  never  multiplied.  The  economiol 
habits  of  the  Japanese  combine  witli  their  religious  principles  in  interdicting  the  use  of 
animal  food ;  ana  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  form  no  part  of  their  diet.  Dogs,  by  imperial 
&vour,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  till  they  have  become  almost  a  nuisance,  though  they 
are  little  used  in  hunting. 

Fishery  forms  a  very  extensive  source  of  Japanese  subsistence.  Besides  the  species  known 
in  India,  they  have  whales  which  come  down  in  large  numbers  from  the  Polar  seas,  and  are 
caught,  as  in  Greenland,  with  llie  harpoon.  They  arc  highly  prized,  less  for  the  oil  than  ai 
articles  of  food :  every  part, — the  flesh,  the  skin,  the  intestines,  even  the  cartilage  of  the 
bones,— is  boiled,  roasted,  firied,  and  eaten.  The  rocky  coasts  which  surround  Japan  are 
covered  with  tortoises,  crabs^  oysters,  and  shell-fish  of  all  descriptkns,  which  are  eagerly 
collected  for  food. 

Minerals,  however,  form  the  peculiar  wealth  of  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  a  quantity  amply 
sufficient,  at  leaet,  for  internal  supply ;  though  some  of  the  rumours  respecting  its  abundance 
appear  to  be  ftbulous.  The  mines  having,  of  late,  shown  some  marks  of  exhaustion,  it  hu 
become  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  economise  them,  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold. 
Silver  is  considered  to  be  rather  scarcer.  But  copper  is  the  metal  which  Japan  produces 
most  plentifully,  and  of  a  quality  finer,  more  malleable,  and  fitter  for  use  than  any  other  in 
the  world.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  often  combined  with  it  Though  iron  ore 
abounds  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  generally  difilised,  and  i^  on  the  whole,  both 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  copper.  This  last  named  metal,  therefore,  is  usuallv  employed  in 
household  vessels,  the  fitting  up  of  ships,  and  other  works  elsewhere  made  or  iron.  Peaib 
and  amber  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores.  Submarine  plants,  corals, 
corallinee,  mushrooms,  sea  fans,  occur  in  singular  beauty  and  variety,  but  are  little  valued  by 
the  natives. 

The  manufiicturing  industry  of  the  Japanese,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  they 
display  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  considerable.  It  is  exerted  on  the  same  bnoiches, 
and  after  the  same  models,  as  with  the  Chinese, — silk,  cotton,  porcelain ;  but  none  of  them 
is  carried  to  equal  perfection.  There  is  one  process,  however,  that  of  covering  their  vessels 
with  a  rich  dark  vamish,  and  raising  above  it  artificial  flowers  and  ornaments,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Japan,  and  in  which  that  nation  excels  all  others.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  particularly  the  fabrication  of  arms ;  and  also  with  the 
making  of  glass. 

Perhaps  no  nation  so  large  and  so  rich  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese, 
though  so  much  limited  as  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  yet  huge  junks,  which  sail 
through  all  the  Oriental  islands ;  but  nowhere  is  a  Japanese  flsg  ever  seen.  Their  vessels^ 
little  better  than  boats,  and  of  a  clumsy  construction,  are  unable,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  compass,  to  dfr  more  than  creep  along  theu:  own  coast  The  Chinese  and  Coreans  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Nangasoki,  aira  to  exchange  raw  silk  and  some  of  the  finer 
manufiustures,  for  metals  and  lackered  ware.  The  Duteh  have  only  a  corner  of  the  port  of 
Nangasaki,  where,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  prison,  and  subject  to  every  humiliation,  they  are 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  annual  oaigoes.  They  import  various  articla  of  colonial  product^ 
■pices,  and  hardware,  in  Hum,  chiefly,  for  the  unrivalled  copper  which  this  country  pro* 
duces,  with  some  lackared  ware  and  btner  trifling  articles.  As  they  make,  however,  a  profit 
vS  20,G0Gi.  a  year,  they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortificar 
tioaa  and  even  dangera,  which  attend  thia  trafflo.   Commerce,  thus  coifined  almost  entirelv 
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to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  ia  very  active  within  that  iphere.  All  the  shoreB  and  bayt 
ippear  crowded  with  barks,  conveyinff  firom  place  to  place  the  various  products  of  the  pn>> 
ruices.  The  roads  are  excellent,  and  thronged  in  an  amazing  degree ;  they  are  kept  clean 
by  the  mere  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  mud  ai  manure.  The  brood  and  rapid  tor- 
rants  in  the  mountainous  districts  are  crossed  by  handsome  bridgea  of  cedar,  well  fenced, 
ind  always  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair. 

Sect.  VI.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Japan  cannot  be  estimated  on  any  precise  data.  Its  superficial  exteiA 
hu  been  rated  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  of  China,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  the  popula- 
tioa  must  be  nearly  as  dense.  If  China,  then,  contain  200,000,(MO,  Japan  will  have  20,000,000. 
Klaproth  estimates  the  population  at  80,000,000,  and  others  carry  the  number  as  high  ai 
60,000,000. 

The  Japancae  seem,  in  personal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  improved  variety 
of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater  degree  small,  pointed,  oblong, 
nink  in  the  head,  with  a  deep  flirrow  made  by  the  eyelids ;  they  have  almost  the  appearance 
of  beinff  pink-eved.  Their  neods  are  in  general  large,  and  their  necks  short;  their  hair  ia 
Uock,  tnick,  and  shining  from  the  use  of  oil.  Tliey  are,  however,  robust,  well  mode,  active, 
lod  easy  in  their  motions.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  brown,  appears  to  be 
entirely  produced  by  the  climate ;  since  ladies  who  are  coustontly  protected  from  tlie  heat 
d  the  sun  are  as  white  as  in  Europe. 

The  national  character  ia  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that  which 

Sinerally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  The  Japanese  differ  most  especially  iVom  the  Chinese, 
eir  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  form  and  lineaments.  Instead 
of  that  tame,  quiet,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  which  makes  them  the  prepared  and  ready 
lubjects  of  desDotism,  the  Japanese  have  a  character  marked  by  energy,  independence,  and 
a  k>ily  sense  or  honour.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  good  subjects,  even  to  the  se\  jre 
government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retain  an  impatience  of  control,  and  a  force  of 
public  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannise  over  them. 
Instead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling  disposition  so  general  among  Asiatics,  their 
manners  are  distinguished  by  a  manly  frankness,  and  all  their  proceedings  by  honour  and 
good  faith.  They  are  habitually  kind  and  good-humoured,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse 
tiieir  hostile  passions,  and  they  carry  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height  To 
serve  and  defend  a  friend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  rather  than  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense.  Good  sense  is  considered,  by 
Thunberg,  as  a  prominent  feature ;  and  it  appears  particularly  in  their  dress,  which  they 
seek  only  to  render  substantial  and  Suitable,  despising  those  glittering  ornaments  which  are 
so  eagerly  sought  over  all  Asia.  The  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through 
til  classes,  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  among  the  great,  and  leads  them  to  display  an  eMrava^ 
gant  pomp  in  their  retinue  and  establishment,  and  to  despise  every  thing  in  the  nature  of 
industry  and  mercantile  employment  It  has  the  still  worse  effect  of  giving  rise,  on  any 
injury,  real  or  supposed,  to  the  deepest  and  most  implacable  resentment  This  passion,  which 
decorum  and  the  rigour  of  the  laws  prevent  firom  breaking  into  open  violence,  is  brooded 
over  in  silence,  .till  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  arrives.  Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a 
stern  and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled  to  suicide,  the  refuge  of  fallen  and  van- 
quished pride.  SelNmurder  here,  like  duelling  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  honour 
among  tlie  great ;  and  the  nobles,  even  when  condemned  to  death  by  the  sovereign,  reserve 
the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  their  own  hands. 

This  people  differs  also  from  the  Chinese,  in  being  of  a  deeply  religious  character.  There 
are  two  religions  in  Japan ;  one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  me  head  of  which  is  the  dairi ; 
the  other,  the  Boodh,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  prevails  over  all  eastern  Asia. 
TheBudso  gains  ascendency  by  mingling  with  the  original  system  those  attractive  accessories 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Catholic, — monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums, 
noisy  music,  and  the  belief  of  purgatory ;  which,  though  condemned  by  the  pure  and  ortho* 
dox  Sintoists,  has  a  general  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  among  their  number  is  distinguished  a  class  of  pure  and 
philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofly  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  cultivate  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their  belief,  however,  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit,  when  the  latter  became  the  objei^ 
of  such  deadly  persecution.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  for  whom  such  tenets  were  far  too 
refined,  have  always  been  addicted  to  gross  and  varied  superstition.  Deified  kings  and 
heroes,  rulers  of  the  respective  elements,  local  genii,  who  preside  over  woods,  form  the  usual 
and  natural  elements.  Amid  the  paucity  of  real  animals,  they  have  invented  also  a  number 
of  fancifu!  and  mythalcgical  creatures,  who  are  the  objects  to  them  of  a  species  of  worship, 
llie  dragon,  also  a  Chinese  monster;  the  kirin,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the  fbo,  a  beautiful 
bird  of  pnidise,  are  all  accounted  peculiarly  sacred.  The  religion  of  the  Japanese  dealt 
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much  in  foiitivalii,  of  which  they  have  five  (|[reat  annual  onei,  beaidea  three  nnaller,  coin* 
brated  every  month,  rather  with  viaiting,  eating,  drinking,  and  aoniewhat  diaorderly  mirtli, 
like  the  bacchanals  of  the  ancienta,  than  with  any  obaervance  that  can  properly  bo  called 
religioua.  But  pilgrimage  ia  the  c  aatom  to  which  they  adhere  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and 
*^om  wliicli  they  promise  themaclvea  tho  greatest  benefit,  temporal  and  apiritual.  No  one 
nan  bo  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  have  any  assurance  of  the  torgivenese  of  hii 
itins,  who  ha!)  not  been  onco  a  yoar  at  Uje,  tho  grand  tcinpio  of  the  Tenaio  Dai  Sir,  or  flnt 
of  tho  celestial  spirits,  situated  m  a  provmco  of  tho  sumo  name.  The  roads  in  summer  are 
complctclv  choked  with  the  crowds  of  devout  worshippers,  on  their  wajr  to  the  sacred  shrine. 
As  many  have  not  tho  means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  large  proportion  betake  themsclvet 
to  begging,  and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  (Nitwengers,  "  A  fiirthing  to  carry 
me  to  Isje  I"  In  order  to  draw  notice  and  fkvour,  they  exhibit  images  of  a  many-headed  idol, 
called  Quitnwan;  of  Amido,  the  judge  of  departed  souls;  of  Temacco,  keeper  of  the  prison 
of  condemned  souls ;  of  Driso,  supreme  commander  of  purgatory ;  and  of  other  deities. 
Others  seek  to  gain  acceptance  by  praying,  singing,  playing  on  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  or  by  tlio  porfonnanco  of  juggling  tricks.  On  meeting  with  success  in 
any  of  these  departments,  they  oilcn  betake  themselves  wholly  to  the  pursuit,  and  make  i 
permanent  increase  to  the  crowds  of  beggars  with  which  tho  country  is  infested.  Such  t 
Bten  they  consider  themselves  fully  privileged  to  take,  after  they  have  shaved  their  heads, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  religious  order.  Among  these  shaved  beggars  are 
prominent  a  class  of  bikemi,  or  nuns,  who  apped'ed  to  Ksmpfer  the  handsomest  females  he 
had  seen  there.  Many  of  them  had  exchanged  Tor  it  an  employment  the  least  honourable 
to  their  sex,  which  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished.  Isje,  the  object 
of  all  these  pilgrimages,  presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its  fame,  or  the  magnificence 
of  the  empire.  It  is  rather  held  forth  as  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplicity.  It 
ia  a, mere  low  wooden  hut,  with  a  flat  thatched  roof,  and  the  interior  contains  only  a  lookine* 
'lass  of  cast  metal,  and  some  cut  paper,  to  both  of  which  a  mythological  import  is  assignM. 
n  the  surrounding  plain  are  about  100  chapels,  equally  of  poor  materiiLls,  and  so  small  that 
a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  canusi,  or  priest,  under 
one  of  whom  the  newly  arrived  pilgrim  places  himself.  Ailer  a  due  round  of  prostrations, 
supplications,  and  above  all,  of  gifts,  to  the  utmost  amount  of  his  real  or  supposed  ability,  he 
is  presented  with  an  ofarrai,  or  Indulgence,  consisting  of  a  small  oblong  box,  filled  with  little 
pieces  of  wood  wrapped  in  white  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  pardon  of  sins,  and 
exemption  firom  temporal  evil  for  a  year  to  come ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  no  zealous 
Sintoist  is  satisfied  unless  he  can  undertake  another  pilgrimage.  Even  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  carefiilly  preserve  their  oikrrai,  and  consider  it  through  life  as  a  valuable  possession. 
The  Budso  temples  are  much  more  magnificent  than  thoie  of  the  Sintos.  They  are  placed 
usually  on  an  elevated  spot,  surrounded  with  beautiful  grovis.  Their  ornaments,  but  ror  the 
peculiiflr  form  of  the  idols,  would  make  the  traveller  imagine  that  he  was  in  a  European 
catliedral. 

Of  the  process  of  the  Japanese  in  arts  and  sciences  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  Theii 
mode  of  printing,  and  their  ideas  on  spcculativo  subjects,  are  fundamentally  Chinese.  They 
are  far,  however,  from  displaying  that  proud  indifference  and  disdain  of  every  thing  foreign, 
which  bars  all  approach  to  improvement.  Their  minds  are  active,  and  imbued  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed  to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour 
of  their  government,  they  have  harassed  Europeans  with  multiplied  questions,  respecting 
those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  tlicy  felt  and  admitted  their  superiority.  Their  atten- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  devoted  to  astronomy,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  According 
to  M.  Titsingh,  they  have  herbals  drawn  and  coloured  with  taste ;  maps  and  plans  carefully 
designed,  though  destitute  of  the  important  particular  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Poetry 
is  held  in  honour;  but  no  specimens  have  yet  been  afforded  that  can  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  proficiency  in  this  noble  art 

The  buildings  in  Japan  are  of  excessively  slight  materials, — the  walls  of  clay ;  so  that  a 
smart  kick  would  beat  a  hole  through  them.  The  interior  is  divided  into  partitions  with 
pasteboard,  and  the  walls  covered  with  paper,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  is  elegantly 
painted  and  varnished.  As  the  natives  sit  on  the  floor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  chairs,  tables, 
or  that  variety  of  furniture  which  graces  a  European  apartment.  Pomp  is  chiefly  displayed 
in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  spread ;  and  the  great  imperial 
hall  is  called  "  the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats."  Every  thing  is  kept  nicely  clean  and  fresh 
88  if  new.  Such  habitations,  however,  are  little  better  than  matches  to  kindle  fire ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  large  depdt  of  water  kept  at  the  top  of  every  house,  the  cities  are  oflen 
desolated  by  the  most  dreadfiil  conflagrations. 

The  diet  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkably  simple.  They  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  abstinence;  not 
(mlr  avoiding  animal  food,  but  even  millc  and  its  productions.  Hot  rice  cakes  are  the  standard 
fboa,  and  are  kept  ready  at  all  the  innsL  to  be  presented  to  the  tTaveller  the  moment  he  arrives 
Along  with  tea,  and  occasionally  sacki,  or  /ice  beer.  Tobacco  aSstCia  the  chief  and  constant 
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■octal  indulgeiiM.    Their  drew  if  equally  plain.    It  coniiata  merely  of  a  largo  loose  robo, 

rcMmbling  our  bed-gown,  made  of  silk  or  cot- 
ton, and  varying  in  the  difibrent  ranks  only  aa 
to  the  de(^o  of  flneneae.  They  have  straw 
shoes,  which  they  put  off  at  the  door.  They 
ahave  their  head,  leaving  only  a  tufl  on  the 
crown,  and  usually  have  it  bare,  unless  on 
their  journeys,  when  they  cover  it  with  an 
enormous  cap,  made  of  puiited  gnun  or  oiled 
paper  (Jg.  808.). 

In  travelling,  the  Japanese  spend  more 
time  than  pernapa  any  other  nation.    The 

JipuMN  CoMwa*.  tokaid,  or  main  road,  is  described  by  Ksmpfer 

-  •>  ^  to  be  usually  aa  crowded  aa  the  streets  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Europe.  This  ia  owing  to  their  numerous  pilgrimages ;  to  tlio  extent 
of  their  inland  trade ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which  attend  the  princes 
in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  fVom  the  court  of  the  cubo.  The  retinue  of  one  of  the  very 
first  rank  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,000,  and  covers  the  roads  for  several  miles.  First 
appears  a  crowd  of  outriders,  cooks,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  ftinctionaries.  Behind  is  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  is  followed  by  a  number  of  secondary  nobles,  also  attended  with 
numerous  retmues.  The  prince  then  appears,  surrounded  by  a  varied  and  splendid  train, 
composed  of  led  horses,  servants  richly  aressed  bearing  lackered  chests,  pikes  ornamented 
with  feathers,  rich  scimitars,  and  other  arms.  The  household  officers,  with  considerable  trains 
of  their  own,  close  the  procession.  That  such  a  retinue  may  pass  without  inconvenience  or 
collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a  month  befbre ;  and  m  all  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a  day,  such  a  great  lord  is  to  pass 
through. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Oeography.       ,,,. 
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Japan  must,  no  doubt,  comprise  many  interesting  local  features ;  but  these  bein^  shut  with 
such  jealous  care  against  Europeans,  and  all  hope  being  excluded  of  viewing  or  visiting  them| 
they  are  to  us  almost  as  if  they  existed  in  another  planet.  Something  must,,  however,  be 
said  of  the  two  capitals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Jeddo  and  Meaco. 

Jeddo,  now  the  seat  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  real  capital  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay  on  ^e  eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which 
possess  any  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains 
many  splendid  palaces  of  the  great  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a  great  part  of 
^e  year.  These  mansions  are  surrounded  by  wide  enclosed  courts  and  extensive  gardens ; 
yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur,  since  they  are  only  one  story 
high ;  the  walls  of  clay,  tne  partitions  of  paper,  and  horned  merely  with  painting,  varnish- 
ing, and  fine  mats  spread  on  the  floor.  Tne  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  built 
of  freestone,  and  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  including  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied 
by  the  spacious  mansions  of  Uie  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  court.  Its  grand  apartment, 
the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,  is  said  to  l^  600  feet  long  by  800  broad,  and  is  brilliantly 
adorned  by  pillars  of  cedar,  painted  papers,  and  gilded  dragons  on  the  roof.  The  city  is 
subject  to  dreadful  fires,  one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of 
varied  branches  of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trade. 

Meaco  is  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  Jeddo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Niphon, 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  interior.  This  spiritual  capital  of  Japan  is  still  the  chief  seat  of 
polished  manners,  refined  arts,  and  intellectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stuffs  flowered  with 
gold  and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best  painted  papers,  and  the  most  skilful  works  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre  of  literature  and 
science,  and  most  of  the  works  which  are  published  and  read  in  Japan  issue  from  its  presses. 
Although  there  is  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  the  same  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
as  at  Jeiddo,  yet  there  is  a  greater  display  of  architectural  ornament  The  palace,  or  enclosed 
city,  of  the  sovereign  is  on  a  similar  plan ;  but  the  religious  structures,  though  built  only  of 
cedar,  are  some  of  them  truly  splendid,  richly  gilded,  and  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
commanding  situations.  Kempfer  calculates  that  there  are,  in  and  around  Meaco,  not  less 
than  3893  temples,  served  by  37,093  suikku,  or  priests.  Of  these,  however,  the  greater  part 
are  only  wooden  huts,  and  have  nothing  within  but  a  looking-glass  and  some  cut  white  paper. 
The  lay  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  were  477,000  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
including  the  court,  52,000 ;  making  in  all,  529,000. 

Osaka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Meaco  is  situated,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port, 
intersected,  like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese,  as  already  observed,  have  now  occupied  all  the  souuiem  ports  of  the  great 
island  of  Jesso  which  are  accessible  and  improveable.  Matsmai,  the  capital,  is  suppoeed,  by 
Golownin,  to  contain  50,000  souls. 
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NangtMki,  that  intereatinif  point  at  which  aloiM  thia  ampin  cornea  in  contact  with  any 
Vei(rn  nation,  muat  be  noticed  in  cloain^f  our  account  with  Japan.  It  ii  a  large,  iuduitrioiia, 
11^  I  r  I'wn,  containinff  aixty-one  atrcota,  arranged  without  much  beauty  or  order.  On  the 
nnal'  I;  y  ''nnd  of  Dezima,  aeparated  from  it  only  bv  a  narrow  channel,  the  Dutch  are 
»llowi<i  tc      ^  V       ihfi'w  acanty  commerce.    They  have  here  a  apace  of  600  foot  lonff  by 

V)  br'  I,  oil  ,,,.  i>  the/  have  erected  aeverai  large  itorehouaea,  and  ranJerod  tliem  tiro 
,11  oof.  I'ho  moat  unhenrd-of  precautiona  are  taken  to  prevent  any  nootrabiUHl  tranaaction, 
oommerrinl  or  political.  Tht  rketa  of  the  offlcera  and  crew  are  tuinod  inoii'ii  out,  and  the 
handa  ptissed  over  the  cluthfa,  uiid  through  the  hair.  The  trunk  li  <iiiid  cheati  are  emptied, 
and  the  boarda  struck,  loat  they  ihould  contain  any  aecret  cavity,  Umg  wirea  or  pikea  are 
thmat  tliro<i|{h  the  chocaea,  butter  tuba,  and  jara  of  awoetmeata.  Deaima  in  to  the  Dutch  a 
complete  primn,  the  gntea  of  which  are  locked  every  night,  and  a  guard  aet  over  thorn. 
Buried  in  thia  dungeon,  f  py  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  ia  paaning  in  the  world,  and  gradu* 
ally  loae  all  curiosity  on  u  lubject  Even  the  fkculty  of  the  will  becomea  extinct,  for  want 
of  exerciae ;  ao  entirely  are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Japaneae.  Yet  it  ia  confidently 
aaaertcd  that  theae  accumulated  precautions  are  inaufflcient  to  guard  againat  the  powerf\il 
impuluo  of  aelf-intereat,  and  that  contraband  trade  ia  carried  on  to  a  conaiderable  extent 


CHAPTER  XIV.       ' 

EA8T  INDIAN  AttOHIPILAOO. 

Trb  Eoat  Indian  Archipelago  ia  the  name  uaually  given  to  a  ran^  of  fine  and  larg« 
ialands,  lying  eaat  of  Hindoatan,  and  south  of  Further  India  and  of  China.  Although  they 
have  fow  political  ties  with  each  other,  and  each  island  ia  even  subdivided  into  separate 
atatea,  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  state  of  civilization,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people, 
present  such  a  similarity,  that  they  may  be  advantageously  treated  under  one  head. 

Srct.  I. — Qeneral  Outline  and  Atpeet. 

The  principal  ialands  of  thia  range  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Molucca  or  Spice 
islands,  and  the  Philippines ;  and  it  includes,  also,  aeverai  smaller  islands  and  groups.  The 
archipelago,  in  general,  has,  on  the  eaat  the  Pacific,  on  the  weat  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 
■eaa  and  straits,  connected  with  these,  separate  it  on  the  north  from  Further  India  and 
China,  on  the  south  from  (  '  great  ialanda  of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea.  Situated 
almoet  directly  beneath  th<  'jquator,  it  extends  flt>m  east  to  west  somewhat  more  than  thirty 
degrees,  or  2100  miles. 

Mountains,  in  lofty  ranges,  and  bearing  often  a  volcanic  character,  traverse  the  interior 
of  all  the  great  islands.  Mount  Ophir,  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Cap> 
tain  Nairne,  rises  to  the  height  of  13,642  feet  The  peaks  of  thia  tropical  region,  however, 
seldom  exhibit  that  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  usual  at  so  great  an  elevation.  On  the  con« 
trary,  they  are  crowned  almoet  to  their  pinnacles  with  lofty  forests,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants,  presenting  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery. 

Rivers  cannot  attain  any  great  magnitude,  in  a  region  thus  broken  into  islands,  each  of 
which  has  a  high  chain  of  mountains  extending  through  its  length,  which  leaves  onlv  a 

Elain  of  moderate  breadth  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and  highly 
eneficial  for  irrigation.  They  are  perennial,  produced  by  rains  which,  in  countries  so  near 
the  equator,  &11  constantly  throughout  the  year;  whilp  'hose  of  Hindostan  are  dry  during 
■ix  months.  Many  of  them  form  at  their  month  comr  .'  r>.<^  hHr^.'uirs,  and  minister  to  thp 
purposes  of  trade;  but,  from  t!n  causes  above  stated,  run  .'c  < '  !v  *"  limited  ji  .al  im- 
portance. Lakes,  from  the  Bu.ne  structure,  are  coir>, 'ir/.i'ti ; ,.  ,  though  borne,  imper- 
fectly known,  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  mountahi  ^^''lovij),  panicularly  of  Sumatra  and 
Luconia. 
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8kot.  n. — Natural  Qeography. 
SvBSEOT.  1. — Oeotoffy. 


The  geology  of  the  Indian  Archipela^  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that  we  cannot  lay 
before  our  readers  more  than  the  following  notices. 

Sumatra.  Four  volcanoes,  one  of  them  called  Gunong  Dempo,  risin|f  about  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  described  as  existing  in  this  island.  Granite  and  other  primi« 
tive  rucks  are  enumerated  as  products  of  Sumatra ;  and  trap,  limestone,  and  clays,  probably 
of  tertiary  formation,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

Java.  Several  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  and  hills,  some  of  them  12,000  feet  high, 
exist  in  this  island.  Extending  from  these  ore  considerable  tracts  of  low  and  flat  country, 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  salt,  which  may  be  of  tertiary  formation.  In  these 
tertiary  districts  there  occur  talsea  resembling  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  also 
numerous  salt  springs. 

BatuM.  The  principal  mountains  in  this  island  are  composed  of  granite,  with  its  gene- 
rally associated  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  These  are  said  to  be  immediately  bounded  by  a 
formation  of  red  ironstone;  but  Crawfurd,  who  makes  this  statement,  gives  no  description  of 
the  formation.  The  low  tracts  are  deeply  covered  with  alluvium,  which  abounds  in  tinstone. 

Borneo  appears  to  abound  in  primitive  and  alluvial  formations ;  the  secondary  and  tertiary, 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin,  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  described.  This  great 
island  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  one  ranges  north 
and  south,  not  far  from  the  east  coast.  These  mountains  abound  in  primitive  rocks,  which 
in  many  places  ailbrd  numerous  and  large  rock  crystals.  The  lower  districts  contain 
various  secondary  formations,  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium.  Volcanoes  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  quarters.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and 
diamonds. 

Philippine  Islands.  These  islands  are  represented  as  very  mountainous,  and  abounding 
in  volcanoes  and  sulphur. 

Molucca  Islands.  The  largest  island  of  the  group,  Celebes,  is  said  to  be  very  rugged 
and  mountainous.  It  contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity ;  and  primitive  rocks, 
of  various  descriptions,  more  or  less  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and  divereified  with  cavi- 
ties  lined  with  rock  crystals,  occur  in  many  quarters.  The  volcanic  tracts  afford  immense 
quantities  of  sulphur.  The  smaller  islands  of  this  group  are  principally  of  volcanic  form- 
ation. 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  as  Crawfurd  remarks,  so  remarkable  for  the  rich  variety  of  its 
vegetable  and  animal  productions,  is  hardly  less  distinguished  fbr  its  mineral  wealth.  Tho 
mineral  products  which  particularly  deserve  notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  the 
following : — tin,  gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  the  diamond. 

1.  Tin.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  only  ore  of  tliis  metal  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  tinstone.  In 
geographical  distribution,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and 
the  islets  on  its  coasts,  with  Junkceylon.  It  exists  either  in  greater  abundance,  or  is  ob> 
tained  with  least  labour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island  of  Banca,  which  affords  at  present  by 
for  the  greater  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Banca,  the  princi- 
pal mountains  are  of  granite ;  while  those  of  inferior  elevation,  according  to  Crawfund,  are 
of  red  ironstone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these  the  tin  ore  is  found,  and  hitherto  alv/ays 
in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  farther  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surfoce.  The  strata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  always  horizontal.  The  tin  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  islands  finds 
its  way  into  almost  every  port  of  the  world ;  but  China  and  the  continent  of  India  are  its 
principal  markets. 

2.  Gold.  Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Archipela^ 
It  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  but  abounds  most  in  those  countries 
which  are  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  It  is  most  abundant  in  those  islands 
which  form  the  western  and  northern  barriera  of  the  Archipelago,  and  exists  but  in  small 
quantities,  rarely  worth  mining,  in  the  great  volcanic  range  extending  from  Java  to  Timor- 
laut  Borneo  affords  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  Next  to  it  is  Sumatra,  and,  in  succession, 
the  peninsula,  Celebes,  and  Lu^on.  In  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea  gold  occurs,  but  iu 
what  quantity  is  not  known.  In  the  Indian  islands  gold  occure  either  in  fixed  rocks  or  in 
alluvial  deposits:  tho  fixed  rocks,  mentioned  by  Crawfurd, :  :c  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  clay  slate.  The  gold  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  always  contaming  silver,  and  frequently 
copper.  The  gold  of  Banjar-laut,  for  example,  usually  contains,  in  100  parts,  gold  90  parts, 
silver  4  parts,  and  copper  6  parts.  The  gold  of  Larak,  in  the  same  island,  affords,  in  100 
parts,  gold  86  parts,  silver  6  parts,  and  copper  8  parts.  The  gold  of  Pontiana,  in  100  parts, 
contains  83  parts  of  gold,  16  »"?  silver,  ana  about  1  of  copper.  A  small  part  of  the  gold  of 
commerce  of  the  Indian  islands  is  obtained  by  mining  in  the  solid  rocks ;  some  from  waiihine 
the  sand  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  by  for  the  greater  portion  by  washing  deposits  or 
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gold  in  alljivial  districts.  The  annual  amount  of  gold  thus  collected  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago is  estimated  by  Crawfutd  at  658,176/.  sterling. 

3.  Iron  and  Copper.  Iron  and  copper  are,  besides  tin  and  gold,  the  only  metals  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Iron  occurs  but  in  small  quantity.  Copper  ores  are  met  with  in 
Sumatra,  Timor,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Borneo.  Copper  is  found  in  its  native 
state  in  Sumatra  and  Timor. 

4  Diamond.  Borneo  is  the  only  T.idian  island  which  affords  the  most  precious  of  all  known 
minerals ;  and  there  the  diamond  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  coast,  principally  in 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Banjarmassinand  Pontiana.  The  principal  mines  are  at  a 
place  called  Landak,  from  which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
Hindostan,  are  usually  designated.  It  is  the  same  country  that  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
production  of  gold,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found.  The  diamond  is  in  great  repute  among 
all  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  gem  in,  much  esteem,  or  much 
worn  by  them.  One  of  the  largest  known  diamonds  is  now  in  Borneo,  in  the  possession  of 
the  prince  of  Matan,  and  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Landak  about  a  century  ago.  It  ia 
still  in  its  rough  state,  and  weighs  367  carats.    Its  real  value  is  269,3782. 

5.  Sulphur.  There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Java  that  does  not  afford  sulphur,  but  the 
best  and  most  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of  Banyuwangi,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Here,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Java,  and  other  volcanic 
islands  of  the  Indian  group,  sulphur  is  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
purity  as  to  require  no  preparation  for  the  market. 

6.  Salt.  Salt  springs  occur  in  several  of  the  islands,  more  especially  in  Java,  where  they 
ire  very  abundant.  Much  of  the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these  spring  waters  by 
evaporation. 

SvBflECT.  2. — Botany. 

Tropical  Islands  of  Asia. — Under  this  head  we  include  Ceylon,  with  tlve  islands  of  the 
Malay  archipelago ;  a  country  eminent  from  the  earliest  times,  for  iJie  splendcur  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  and  more  especially  for  their  fragrance.  But  of  all  their  wonderful  pro- 
ductions, the  most  remarkable  yet  discovered  is  the  Rafilesia  Arnoldii  (Jig.  700.) ;  a  plant 

without  stem,  wiUiout  leaves,  with 
roots  so  minute  that  they  are  em^ 
bedded  in  the  slender  stem  of  a  spe* 
cies  of  vine,  and  as  it  were  incoi^xv 
rated  with  that  stem,  yet  bearing  a 
flower  of  the  most  enormous  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
is  one  of  the  surprising  novelties  de- 
tected there  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
and  his  friend  and  medical  attendant. 
Dr.  Arnold.  The  first  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  flower,  upon  the 
stem  of  the  vine  on  which  it  grows 
parasitically,  and  where  the  seeds 
happen  to  alight,  is  that  of  a  small  tubercle,  which  dmost  resembles  a  swelling  in  the 
bark.  This  g^ually  enlarges,  still  preserving  its  rounded  form,  till  the  bud  has  attained 
its  full  size.  It  then  considerably  resembles  a  large  cabbage.  At  length,  the  flower  (the 
entire  plant,  indeed)  expands,  and  presents  a  blossom  of  the  most  gigantic  stature.  Its 
diameter  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  its  weight  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  hollow  in  the  centre  is 
of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  pints,  English  measure.  The  thickness  of  tlie  petals  is  not  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  near  the  bc^e :  the  colour  a  brick  red,  inclining  to  orange,  wrinkled 
or  embossed  on  the  surface,  and  marked  with  deeper  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground,  and  with  white  spots.  The  plant  is  dicecious.  The  stamens  form  a  sort  of  beaded 
circle  around  a  centraLabortive  pistil ;  which  is  itself  a  large  fleshy  excrescence,  flat  at  the 
top,  and  beset  with  elongated  projections,  which  Dr.  Arnold  declares  resembled  cow's  horns. 
This  superb  flower  soon  decays,  and  is  endowed  with  a  most  powerful  but  disagreeable 
odour,  which,  like  that  of  the  Stapelias,  attracts  flies  in  great  abundance.  The  plant  haa 
been  admirably  illustrated  by  the  learned  Brown,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  with  an  explanatory  figure  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Bauer.  It  is  undoubtedly 
tiie  largest  known  flower  m  the  world.  , 

Scarcely  less  interesting,  if  we  consider  the  structure  of  its  foliage,  is  the  famous  Nepen- 
thes distillatoria  (Jig.  701.),  or  Pitcher  plant,  a  native  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern 
India,  especially  the  islands,  and  formerly  suoposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Other  species, 
and  even  more  curious  in  the  nature  of  the  leaves,  are  found  in  Java ;  but  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  which  has  now  attained  to  great  perfection  in 
tlie  stoves  of  the  botanic  gardens. 
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Pitcher  Plant 


There  is  not  a  more  interesting  spectacle  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  Britain,  than  the  fine 
KQ.  plant  of  Nepentlies  which  exists  in  the  stove  of  the  Botani- 
'  '  cal  Garden  at  Edinburgh.  Planted  in  a  tub,  whose  soil  is 
kept  constantly  moist  by  a  covering  of  living  Sphagnum 
and  othor  Mosses,  its  stem,  18  to  iX)  feet  long,  rises  from 
the  midst  of  these ;  it  is  branched,  and  climbs  among  the 
wires  that  traverse  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  supportino 
itself  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  bearing,  especially  towards 
the  extremity,  very  many  leaves  which  look  more  like  the 
contrivance  of  art  than  a  production  of  nature.  The  whole 
leaf,  including  the  petiole  or  stalk,  is  two  feet  and  more  in 
length.  The  petiue  itself  is,  below  the  middle,  winged 
with  a  very  broad  margin,  to  that  degree  that  it  is  com- 
monly taken  for  the  leaf  itself;  upwards,  it  forms  a  long, 
stout,  filiform  cirrhus,  or  tendril,  which  is  more  or  leta 
spirally  twisted,  even  when  it  does  not  catch  hold  of  any 
surrounding  object  to  support  the  parent  stem.  Its  ex- 
tremity hangs  down,  and  is  terminated  by  the  true  leaf, 
at  leafy  portion ;  but  which,  ftom  its  remarkable  appear- 
ance, is  called  an  appendage  to  the  leaf.  Instead  of  being  flat,  it  is  hollowed  out,  like  an 
elongated  pitcher ;  it  is  six  tc  aine  inches  long,  attenuated  at  the  base,  where  it  is  curved  or 
arched,  and  tiien  it  suddenly  turns  upward.  It  is  obscurely  striated,  and  on  each  side,  at  the 
front,  marked  with  two  prominent  wings  or  membranes;  it  is  ventricose  upwards,  slightly 
expanding  at  the  mouth,  which  is  oblique ;  in  a  young  state  completely  and  firmly  covered 
by  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  flat,  and  marked  with  two  win^  nerves,  and  fixed  by 
the  back  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth.  After  a  time,  this  lid  opens,  still  continuing 
attached  by  a  point  at  the  back ;  but  which,  though  in  the  act  of  opening  it  supplies  the 
place  of  a  hinge,  is  not  capable  of  any  further  movement:  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which 
IS  heart-shaped,  is  now  quite  exposed  to  view,  and  exhibits  a  remarkably  thickened  margin, 
which  is  closely,  transversely,  and  most  beautifiilly  plaited.  The  colour  of  the  pitcher  ia 
pale  green,  often  tinged  and  spotted  with  red,  purple  within,  where  it  is  glandular,  espe- 
cially near  the  base. 

As  if  the  better  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  pitcher*  this  curious  leaf  contains  a  watery 
fluid,  which  is  secreted  bv  the  plant  itself;  for  it  is  often  most  abundant  while  the  lid  is  per- 
fectly closed,  .md  when  the  water  couH  not  be  received  by  any  external  agency.  Neither 
is  this  fluid  of  the  nature  of  common  water.  In  each  w  tit»  unexpaodea  J>itchers  of  the 
Edinburgh  plant  was  about  a  drachm  of  limpid  fluid.  "This,"  says  Dr. Graham,  in  his 
description  of  the  plant,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  ftx  1827,  "  had  a  sub- 
acid taste,  which  increases  after  the  rising  of  the  lid^  when  the  iuid  slowly  evaporated.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Turner,  perceived  it  to  emit,  while  boiling,  an  odour  like  nJced  apples,  ftota 
containing  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter,  and  he  found  that  it  yielded  minute  crystals  of 
auperoxalate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pitcher  whose  contents 
Dr.  Turner  analysed  was  a  large  one ;  it  had  not  opened,  and  tlie  whole  fluid  weighed  only 
flixty-six  grains." 

In  tlie  plants  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Botanio  Garden,  there  is  generally  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  after  Uie  lid  is  expanded  and  the  pitcher  luis  attained  its  full  develope- 
ment;  and,  whether  in  pursuit  of  that  liquid  or  fi^)m  any  other  cause  we  are  not  able  to  say, 
insecte  are  attracted  thither  in  great  quantities,  and  ants  in  particular ;  so  that  the  pitchers 
are  often  found  quite  black  within,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  latter; 
and  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  is  very  great 

In  Ceylon,  in  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  where  this  plant  is  a  native,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  secretion  is  far  more  abundant  than  when  cultivated  in  stoves ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  narration  of  travellers,  the  pitcher  is  generally  filled  with  a  clear  limpid 
fluid,  and  the  lid  is  then  closed ;  the  latter  opens  during  the  day,  and  the  water  is  reduced 
by  one-half;  but  this  loss  ia  repaired  during  the  night,  so  that  next  morning  the  pitcher  is 
replenished,  and  anew  closed  by  the  lid.  This  alternate  closing  and  opening  of  the  lid  is  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  our  plants.  Small  aquatic  shrimps,  too,  Rumphiua 
tells  us,  inhabit  the  fluid. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  Rumphius  and  Flacourt  assure  us  that  thi}  natives  entertain  some 
curious  and  superstitious  notions  respecting  this  plant  They  believe  that  if  they  sever  the 
pitchers  and  pour  out  the  water,  it  will  not  fail  to  rain  during  the  day.  When  they  dread 
this  state  of  the  weather,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  pitchers.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  periods  of  great  drought  they  hasten  to  the  woods,  sever  the  pitchers  of  the  Nepenthes, 
and  pour  out  the  liquid,  firmly  persuaded  that  rain  will  then  nnsue. 

The  generic  name  Nepetiihes  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  without  sorrow. 
Homer  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  planet  called  Nepeithes,  which  was  employed  by  Helen  to 
dispel  grief  from  her  guests :  in  the  same  way,  probably,  Linnteus,  who  applied  the  name  in 
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the  present  instance,  might  suppose  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher  was  calculated 
to  allay  the  thirst  and  conseijuent  misery  of  the  traveller.  The  word  distillatoria,  it  will  He 
immediately  perceived,  implies  the  secretion  and  concentration  of  the  fluid  in  the  pitcher 
Thus  we  see  how  admirably  are  the  names  of  plants  calculated,  in  many  cases,  to  charac- 
terise some  property  residing  in  the  plant  itself,  or  to  impress  some  portion  of  its  history  on 
our  minds ! 

We  have  a  striking  instance,  in  the  plant  cultivated  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  of 
the  importance  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  plants.  We  have  ah^ady  observed  that  the 
Nepenthes  is  dioecious.  The  Edinburgh  plant  was  a  staminiferous  one,  and  flowered 
annually ;  but,  of  course,  bore  no  fhiit.  In  the  stove  of  Professor  Dunbar'?  garden  was  a 
pistilliferous  one ;  which,  standing  by  itself,  was  equally  barren.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter 
were  dusted  with  the  farina  from  the  former,  when  the  germen  ripened  into  perfect  fruit 

The  appearance  of  the  germinating  plant  b  most  curious.  The  minute  seeds,  produced 
by  the  process  just  mentioned,  readily  vegetated  on  being  sown  in  the  spring  in  pots  of  peat 
earth,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  standing  in  pans  of  water.  They  began  to  sprou* 
in  April  and  May.  The  plumule  rises  before  the  cotyledons  are  expanded :  when  the  latlsr 
takes  place,  the  first  little  pitcher  appears  in  the  centre ;  then  the  radicle  pushes  through 
the  arillus  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  pumule.  In  a  rather  more  advanced  state,  three 
pitchers  are  evolved,  each  with  its  closed  lid,  which  is  slightly  muricated ;  and  there  are, 
upon  the  body  of  the  pitcher,  two  prominent  and  ciliated  wings.  The  cotyledons  now  begin 
to  wither  and  to  become  deflected.  Five  pitchers  are  formed.  These  little  pitchers,  desti- 
tute of  the  broad  leaf-stalks,  present  a  truly  extraordinary  appearance,  rising  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  most  beautifully  delicate  texture. 

If  the  islands  now  under  consideration  astonish  us  by  the  singularity  of  some  of  their 
vegetable  products,  the  importance  of  others,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  renders  them 
equally  interesting.  A  large  group  of  them  is  especially  termed  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  deno- 
mination which,  though  usually  limited  to  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  mav  with  equal 
justice  be  extended  to  Ceylon.  Linnteus,  who  has  drawn  a  beautiflil,  though  too  highly 
coloured,  picture  of  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  while  comparing  it  with  that  of  northern 
Europe,  says  of  it, — "A  delicious  climate  has  afforded  plants  of  such  rarity  and  value  to  this 
island,  that  scarcely  any  other  soil  can  vie  with  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  aromatic  produc- 
tions. While  Pine  forests  occupy  our  cold  and  sterile  regions,  in  Ceylon  Cinnamon  trees 
constitute  whole  groves;  in  such  plenty,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
employ  the  wood  for  household  furniture,  for  fuel,  and  for  cooking.  Our  gardens  are  planted 
with  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  similar  trees ;  but  in  Ceylon,  nothing  save  the 
loily  Palms  are  esteemed,  among  which  the  Cocoa-nuts  chiefly  afford  the  needful  food,  uten- 
sils, and  every  thing  necessary  to  mankind.  The  Caryota  there  yields  a  wine,  called  sunr. 
The  Coryphee  (Jig.  702.)  extend  their  broad,  smooth,  and  plaited  fronds,  which  serve  for 

shade  and  shelter,  here  most  requisite  for  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays,  as  well  as  from  sudden  showers,  to  the  natives, 
whose  only  garment  is  a  small  piece  of  linen.  Dat^  Palms, 
and  the  superb  Bananas,  decorated  with  wide-spreading  and 
glossy  foliage,  yield,  in  great  profusion,  racemes  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  valuable  produc- 
tions with  which  the  soil  everywhere  abounds,  such  as  Man- 
goes, the  Jack,  Malay  Apples,  Psidia,  Oranges  and  Citrons, 
Cashew  nuts,  Averrhoas,  &c.  Our  fields  are  sown  with  com- 
mon Barley  and  Rye;  but  those  of  the  Cingalese  receive 
nothing  but  Rice,  which  affords  them  flour  and  bread.  Our 
marshes  are  covered  with  Callee ;  theirs  with  the  pungent 
Amoma.  Persicarias  occupy  our  waste  places ;  but  with 
them  grow  diflferent  species  of  Pepper.  In  our  meadows 
spring  the  Ranunculus,  Plantain,  Convallarite,  and  many 
other  neglected  plants ;  in  theirs,  numerous  kinds  of  Hedy- 
sarum,  Galega,  Hibiscus,  Justicia,  Cleome,  Impatiens,  Amo- 
mum.  Myrtle,  and  Ricinus;  besides  numerous  climbers,  as 
Ipomcea,  Dioscorea,  Basella,  Aristolochia,  Ophioglossum, 
Phaseolus,  Momordica,  Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothos,  Lo- 
ranthus,  and  Acrostichum.  In  the  itwm  of  the  Meadowsweet 
and  Mints,  the  meadows  in  Ceylon  are  covered  with  Basil, 
and  the  woods  with  Cinnamon.  Everywhere  occur  the  most 
precious  aromatics.  Ginger,  Cordamom,  Galango,  Costus,  Acorus,  Schoenanthus,  Calamus 
aromaticus,  and  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  structure  and  colour  and  fragrance,  euch  as 
Crinum,  Pancratium,  Pouiciana,  Gloriosa,  as  well  as  those  plants  which  saturate  tiie  nigh' 
air  with  their  delicious  odour,  such  as  Polyanthus  and  Nyctanthea."  Most  of  thete  ant 
e<)ually  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
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The  Cinnamon,  fbr  which  Ceylon  is  bo  fkmouB,  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Laurel  (LauriM 
Cinnamomum)  (Jig.  703.)t  remarkable,  with  some  other  species  posscssin^f  similar  proper* 

ties,  for  its  coriaceous  leaf,  marked  with  tliree 
strong  nerves.  It  was  originally  found  wild, 
only,  and  there  in  very  small  quantities,  at 
the  Boutli-wcstcrn  district  of  the  island ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  first  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Ceylon,  they  found  so  many  inconvoni* 
ences  to  arise  from  this  limited  supply,  that 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon  m  four 
or  five  very  large  gardens,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  enterprising  Governor  Falck.  The  ex* 
tent  of  these  plantations  may  be  inferred  iVom 
the  fiict,  that  the  quantity  of  spice  annually 
obtained  from  them  exceeded  400,000  lbs., 
and  that  from  25,000  to  26,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  cinnamon  department. 
The  rigour  with  which  the  Dutch  enforced  the  regulations  by  which  they  kept  the  mono* 
poly  of  cinnamon  to  themselves  is  truly  revolting,  and  forms  a  blot  on  their  national  charac* 
ter.  Death  wos  the  punishment  awarded,  and  mercilessly  inflicted,  on  any  person  who 
should  wilfully  injure  a  cinnamon  plant,  or  even  sell  or  give  away  a  single  stick  of  it,  or 
extract  the  oil  from  the  tbliage,  or  peel  off  any  of  the  bark.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  high 
price  of  the  spices,  the  Dutch  government  used  to  have  them  destroyed,  when  the  stock  had 
accumulated,  sometimes  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  burning  thera 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1760,  a  pile  of  tiiese  aromatics  was  consumed  near  tiie  stadt* 
house,  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  price  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  livres,  and  a  similar 
wanton  destruction  took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  air  was  perfumed  with  this 
incense,  and  the  essential  oils  were  distilled,  and  flowed  in  a  spicy  stream  down  the  street, 
to  the  regret  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  valuable  substance. 

The  cinnamon  tree  grows,  in  a  natural  state,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  sends  out 
large  spreading  branches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage.  The  leaves  are  first  quite  pendent,  of 
a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  most  tender  texture ;  they  soon,  liowever,  turn  yellow,  and  then 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  are  small  and  white ;  partaking,  as  well  as 
the  foliage,  of  the  peculiar  fi-agrance  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  which  becomea 
waxy  and  solid,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  candles  is  made,  whose  agreeable  odour  caused  them 
to  be  appropriated,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  use  of  the  court 

When  the  cinnamon  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  aflbrds  one  shoot  fit  to  yield  bark :  but 
eight  years  of  growth  ore  necdfiil  before  it  can  be  freely  cut.  At  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
the  tree  is  strongest,  and  tliose  plants  which  grow  in  dry  and  rocky  spots  produce  the  most 
pungent  and  aromatic  bark.  The  shoots  nre  cut  when  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three 
feet  long ;  they  are  immediately  barked,  and  the  epidermis  scraped  off,  during  which  process 
a  delightful  fragrance  is  diffused  around.  The  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  curls  up, 
and  acquires  a  darker  tint,  and,  the  smaller  portions  being  rolled  within  the  larger  ones,  the 
whole  is  packed,  and  considered  fit  for  exportation.  Two  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained 
annually  from  the  same  trees.  Cassia,  or  Ijaurus  Cassia,  is  in  its  botanical  characters  scarcely 
different  from  tr.e  true  cinnamon.  In  quality  it  is  much  inferior,  though  often  surreptitiously 
sold  for  it     It  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Bastard  Cinnamon. 

Camphor  is  equally  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurel  (L«wru«  Camphora)  (fig.  704.); 
but  its  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  three  strong  parallel  nerves  of  the  L.  Cinnamomum  and  L, 
Cassia.  The  whole  tree  has  a  strong  odour  of  camphor,  and  this  substance  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  roots  and  smaller  branches.  They  are  cut  into  chips,  and  distilled 
within  an  iron  pot,  in  which  they  arc  suspended  above  boiling  water ;  the  steam  of  which, 
penetrating  the  twigs,  causes  the  comphor  to  fly  ofl',  and  it  becomes  concreted  on  straws 
which  are  placed  in  the  head  of  the  still.  Campiior  is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  t 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

The  Sumatran  Camphor  is  found  concreted  in  the  clefls  of  the  bark  of  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
phora. This  is  said  to  be  more  expensive  and  fragrant  than  the  Japanese  kind,  and  does 
not  so  soon  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  sent,  therefore,  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  more  highly  valued  than  the  native  produce  of  those  countries :  this  last,  however,  and 
not  the  Sumatran,  is  the  camphor  usually  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Clove  {Ctryophyllut  aromalicus)  (fig.  705.)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  commodities 
of  the  East  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  commerce.  Almost  every  part  of  the  plant  is 
covered  with  minute  dots  or  glands,  which  contain  the  essential  oil  that  gives  the  aromatie 
odour  to  it,   Theee  abcu:^,  particularly,  m  the  substance  of  the  germen,  near  the  epidenm 
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The  clove  waa  introduced  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  in  1707,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Its  nauvo 
countrv  is  the  Moluccas;  but,  fVom  its  value  as  a  spice,  its  culture  has  extended  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  details  respectiivf 
a  plant  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  once  the  staple  commodity  of  some  of  Uiq  East  India 
Isianda^  particularly  Amboyna. 
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Tlie  clove  of  merchandise  is  the  unexpanded  flower ;  tlie  corolla  forming  a  ball  or  sphera 
on  the  top,  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx :  thus,  with  the  narrow  base  or  germen  tapermg 
downwards,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  nail;  a  similarity,  indeed,  much  more  striking  in  the 
dry  than  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  bud.  Hence  the  Dutch  call  it  naghel ;  the  Spaniards, 
clavo ;  the  Italians,  chiodo ;  and  the  French,  clou ;  from  which  the  English  clove  is  evi- 
dently derived.  The  uses  of  cloves  are  well  known,  as  giving  flavour  to  dishes  and  wines; 
and  as  stimulant,  tonic,  and  exhilarating  in  medicine.  These  properties,  with  the  acrid  and 
burning  taste,  depend  on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 

The  clovei*  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  witli  reeds,  so  as  to  fall  upon  cloths  placed 
under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  Are;  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun.     The  fully  formed  beriies, 
which  are  p.bout  an  inch  long,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  are  preserved  in 
BUfrar,  and  eaten  after  dinner,  to  promote  digestion. 
The  true  Nutmeg-tree  (^Myrislica  officinali$)  {Jig.  706.)  is,  as  well  as  the  Clove,  a  native 
706  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  and  principally  conflned  U> 

that  group  called  the  Islands  of  Bands,  where  it  bears  both 
blossom  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  their  native 
country,  the  trees  are  almost  always  loaded  with  blossoms  and 
fruit.  The  gathering  of  the  latter  takes  place  at  three  periods 
of  the  year :  in  July  and  August,  when  the  nuts  are  most 
abundant ;  but  the  Mace  is  thinner  than  on  the  smaller  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  during  November,  the  second  time  of  col- 
lecting :  the  third  harvest  takes  place  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  when  both  the  Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  in  greatest  per- 
fection, their  number  not  being  so  great,  and  the  season  being 
dry.  The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards  the 
mace,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and 
covers  the  whole  nut  The  nuts  are  then  placed  over  a  slow 
fire,  when  the  dark  shell  which,  immediately  beneath  the 
mace,  coats  the  seed,  becomes  brittle ;  and  the  seeds,  or  nuU 
megs  of  commerce,  drop  out :  these  are  then  soaked  in  sea 
water,  and  impregnated  with  lime,  a  process  which  answers 
tne  double  purpose  of  securing  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of  destroying  the 
vegetating  property.  It,  further,  prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  aroma.  The  Mace  is 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  exporta* 
tion.  The  uses  both  of  nutmegs  and  mace  are  well  known,  whether  in  a  medicinal  or  econo 
mical  point  of  view.  The  whole  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  brought  to  table  with  the  dei^ 
sert,  but  not  till  after  the  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  repeated 
washings.  An  etwentia!  oil  is  cbtainsd  frcm  both  theoe  spices,  by  distillation,  and  a  leas 
Tolatile"one.  by  expression. 
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Fepperi  the  Neds  of  Piper  nigrum  (Jig.  707.)«  ia  anotlier  spice,  which  is  extensively  cuK 
'.  fj.>:  t  <  I  ,w  ,     ^  v.-  tivated  in  the  islands  in  question,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 

labar, and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  It  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theo^rastus  and  Dioscorides,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  distinguished  between  the  white  and 
black  pepper.  And  whilst  the  use  of  Betel  Pepper,  to  which 
we  shall  next  allude,  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  common  pepper  is  an  article  of  general  use  through 
out  the  civilised  world.  Still,  it  is  in  Asia,  where  the  stomach 
is  weakened  by  excessive  perspirations,  produced  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  a  too  general  addic- 
tion to  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant Thus,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  has  been  found  to  act 
as  an  excellent  tonic,  calculated  to  create  appetite  and  promote 
digestion.  The  Pepper  plant,  or  Pepper  vme,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  a  weak  climber,  which  attaches  itself  by  smal'. 
fibres  to  other  bodies,  or  to  the  ground,  like  ivy ;  it  bears  large  heart-shaped,  veiny  loaves, 
and  long  slender  catkins  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  the  berries,  which  we  term  peppercorns. 
These,  when  covered  with  their  natural  husk  or  coat,  constitute  black  pepper.  Wnite  pep 
per  is  the  same  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  covering,  which  is  accomplished  by  soaking  the 
grains  in  water,  when  the  coat  swells  and  bursts.  It  is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  by 
nriction  and  winnowmg,  cleared  of  the  husk.  It  is  then  of  a  paler  colour ;  but,  as  the  shell 
nr  bark  contains  a  powerful  principle,  it  is  evident  that  white  pepper  loses  much  of  its  stimu 
lating  property,  and  is  inferior  to  the  blac?:.  Mr.  Marsden  informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  any 
of  the  corns  on  a  bunch  change  from  green  to  red,  it  is  considered  fit  for  gathering ;  for,  it 
pulled  ripe,  many  of  the  seeds  would  drop  off.  It  is  collected  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun 
nor  are  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  that  may  occur  during  its  exposure  thought  to  injure  it 
In  this  situation  it  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  is  hand-rubbed, 
to  separate  the  grains  from  the  stalk.  That  which  is  pulled  at  the  most  proper  stage  of  ma- 
turity will  shrivel  least ;  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  fhlls  into  dust  Thus,  weight  is  the  great 
test  of  goodness  in  pepper,  and  machines  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  th6 
light  kind  from  the  sound.  Two  crops  are  generally  produced  in  one  year ;  the  culture  \i 
attended  with  some  trouble,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pepper  gardens  scrupulously  free 
from  weeds,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  irrigation.  In  the  small  island  of  Pcnong,  tho  croy 
of  pepper,  in  1802,  was  estimated  at  about  216,000  dollars.  Sumatra  also  yields  this  spice ; 
but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 

whence  no  less  than  ten  full  cargoes,  amounting  to 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  lbs.,  might  be  annually  ex- 
ported. But  half  this  quantity  is  carried  over  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  the  north, 
to  the  Deccan,  and  farther  on,  to  different  parts  of 
Ilindostan.  This  pepper  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all 
Asia,  and  is  most  sought  after  by  foreign  nations. 

Another  kind  of  pepper  in  general  cultivation  an^ 
repute  throughout  India,  is  the  Piper  Betle,  or  Bete, 
pepper  {fig.  708.).  Its  use  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  date ;  for,  in  an  ancient  Sanscrit  inscription 
on  stone,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  this 
plant  is  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  of 
the  country ;  •"  in  its  towns  are  numerous  groves  of 
mangou,  plantations  of  luxuriant  betel,  and  fields  of 
rice ;  channels  of  water,  and  wells ;  opulent  men  and  beautiful  women ;  temples  of  gods 
and  of  the  saints  *,  and  men  blessed  with  vigour  of  body  and  every  virtue." 

The  habit  of  this  plant  resembles  black  or  common  pepper ;  but  the  leaves  and  catkins  are 
much  larger,  the  former  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  more  oblique,  and  the  corns  or  seeds  infi- 
nitely bigger.  In  the  East  Indies,  and  especially  the  Malay  islands,  the  inhabitants  have, 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  Betel  Pepper  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  this, 
not  by  itself,  but  with  the  use  of  lime  and  the  Areca  nut  together  constituting  a  mastica- 
tory, employed  by  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  Various  travellers  relate  partic\ilars  of  the 
use  of  this  plant ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Su- 
matra ;  the  custom  of  chewing  the  Betel-leaf  being,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  among  the 
Malays  than  any  other  nation.  "  Whether,"  he  says,  "  to  blunt  the  edge  of  painful  reflec- 
tkm,  or  owing  to  an  aversion  our  natures  have  to  total  inaction,  most  nations  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  enjoying,  by  mastication  or  oUierwise,  the  flavour  of  substances 
possessing  an  inebriating  quality.    The  South  Americans  chew  the  (Joco  and  Mambeco,  and 
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the  Eastern  people,  the  Betel  and  Areca  ;  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Malay  language,  the 
Sirih  and  Pinang.  This  custom  is  univerad  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  carry  the  ingra* 
dients  constantly  about  them,  and  serve  them  to  their  guests  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in 
a  gold  stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a  brass  box  or  mat  bag.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better 
ranks  of  people  are  usually  of  silver,  embossed  with  rude  figures.  The  Sultan  of  Moco« 
moco  was  presented  with  one  by  the  East  India  Company  with  their  arms  on  it ;  and  he  pos- 
sesses another,  besides,  of  gold  filigree.  The  form  of  the  st&nd  is  the  firustum  of  an  hexa* 
gonal  pyramid  reversed,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  contains  many  smaller 
vessels,  fitted  to  the  angles,  for  holding  the  nut,  leaf,  and  chunam,  which  latter  is  quicklime 
made  from  calcined  shells;  with  places  for  the  instruments  employed  in  cutting  the  first, 
and  spatulas  for  spreading  the  last  When  the  first  salutation  is  over,  which  consists  in 
bending  the  head,  and  the  inferior's  putting  his  joined  hands  between  those  of  the  superior, 
and  then  liftinff  them  to  his  forehead,  the  bietel  is  presented  as  a  token  of  politeness,  and  an 
act  of  hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  reject  it  on  the  other,  would  be  an 
afiront ;  as  it  would  be  likewise,  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank,  to  address  a  great  man,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
on  the  Sirih,  or  Piper  Betle  leaf,  a  small  quantity  of  the  chunam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a 
slice  of  the  Pinang  nut  From  the  mastication  of  these  proceeds  a  juice  which  tinges  the 
saliva  of  a  bright  red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  This 
hue,  being  communicated  to  the  mouth  and  lipu,  is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable 
flavour  is  imparted  to  the  breath.  The  juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced 
by  the  lime),  though  not  always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  betel.  We  might  reasonably 
suppose  that  its  active  qualities  would  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach :  but  experience  seenu 
to  aisprove  such  a  consequence.  It  is  common  to  see  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons  stand 
loose  m  the  gums,  which  is  probably  the  eflTect  of  this  custom ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  aflbcts 
the  soundness  of  the  teeth  themselves.  Children  begin  to  chew  betel  very  young,  and  yet 
their  teeth  are  always  beautifully  white,  till  pains  are  taken  to  injure  them,  by  filing  and 
staining  them  black.  To  persons  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  composition,  it  causes  a 
strong  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  deadens  ibr  a  time  the 
fiiculty  of  taste.  During  the  Pauaa,  or  fiist  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahometans  among  them 
abstain  from  the  use  of  Mtel  whilst  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon ;  but,  excepting  at 
this  season,  it  is  the  constant  luxury  of  both  sexes  firom  an  early  period  of  chUdhood :  till, 
oecoming  toothless,  they  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  having  the  ingredients  previously 
reduced  to  a  paste  for  them,  that  without  further  effort  the  betel  may  dissolve  in  the  raoutlu 
Mixed  with  the  betel,  and  generally  in  the  chunam,  the  Sumatrans  have  a  practice  of  con- 
veying.  philtres,  or  love-charms.  How  far  they  prove  efllectual  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  of  the  nature  of  our  stimulating  medicines.  The  custom  of 
administering  poison  in  this  manner  is  not  followed  in  later  times;  but  that  the  idea  is  not 
so  &r  eradicated  as  entirely  to  prevent  suspicion,  appears  fix>m  this  circumstance ;  that  the 
guest,  though  taking  a  leaf  from  the  betel-service  of  his  entertainer,  not  unfrequenUy  applies 
to  it  his  own  chunam,  and  never  omits  to  pass  the  former  between  his  thumb  altd  fore-finger, 
in  order  to  wipe  off  any  extraneous  matter.  This  distrustful  procedure  is  so  common  as  not 
to  give  offence." 

Among  those  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  are  several  belong- 
ing to  an  extensive  natural  family  which  has  been  ably  and  splendidly  illustrated  by  the 
lamented  historian  of  Leo  X. ;  we  mean  the  Scitamineous  (riants :  and  so  peculiarly  do  they 
inhabit  the  countries  just  mentioned,  that  these  are  denominated  by  M.  Schouw,  par  excel- 
lence, "the  region  of  Scitominese."  Among  them  are  reckoned  some  species  of  Canna  or 
Indian  Shot,  of  Arrowroot  {Maranta),  of  Phrynium,  Hedychium,  Roscoea,  Alpinia,  Ginger, 
Costus,  Ksinpferia  or  Galangale,  Amomum,  Turmeric  (Curcuma),  Globba,  Mantisia,  &jc. 
True  Ginger  is  afforded  by  Uie  roots  of  Zinziber  ofiicinale;  a  plant  so  easy  of  cultivati<m 

in  tropical  countries,  that  imported  into  tiie  New  World 
it  is  extensively  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  die 
continent  of  South  America.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies,  assures  us  that,  as  early  as  1547,  its  cul- 
ture was  so  difiiised  in  New  Spain,  that  22,058  cwt.  were 
thence  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year.  Kempferia  Oa- 
langa  (fig.  709.),  the  officinal  Galangale,  and  K.  angus- 
tifolia  are  both  employed  as  medicinal  plants,  and  are  sto- 
machic and  cephalic.  Curcuma  Zerumbet  or  Zedoar^  is 
likewise  a  celebrated  Indian  plant  belonging  to  this  fkmily. 
Rice  (Oryza  $ativa),  though  cultivated  in  all  warm  cli- 
mates throughout  the  worn,  is  considered  of  Asiiitio  ori- 
dn,  and  is  nowhere  more  extensively  raised  or  more  valued,  than  throoghoat  the  ialuds  of 
the  East  Indies. 
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SOB  .<  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOORAPHY.  PabtIH 

Ainonff  the  nuroeroiu  fhiita  of  these  iilands,  we  shall  onlv  now  mention  the  Guava  {fig. 
710.).    iPtidium  fyr\ftrum\  the  Mango  {Mangyfera  indica)  ( Jf[f .  71I.)i  the  Mangooatao 
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(Gfaretnta  ilfan^ostana)  {fig.  712.),  the  Durion  (Durto  Zibethinui)  {fig.  713.),  and  the  Malay 
Apple  {Eiugenia  tnalaccenait),  which,  highly  aa  they  are  prized  in  their  native  country,  the 


Min(o<wtan. 


DorioD. 


Utmost  skill  of  British  Horticulture  has  never  been  able  to  bring  to  any  thing  like  perfec- 
tion in  the  stoves  of  England,  where  indeed  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  many 
of  them  at  all. 

SinsaEOT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  remarkable  for  the  variety,  splendour,  and 
singularity  of  its  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  department  it  is  most  interesting. 
Flourishing  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  nourished  by  marine  vapours  in  a  soil  naturally 
humid,  vegetation  here  attains  a  luxuriance  inconceivably  magnificent  Animal  life  equally 
partakes  in  this  exuberance,  and  exhibits,  under  every  form,  the  most  singular  shapes,  and 
the  most  brilliant  combinations  of  colour&  It  is  in  these  distant  and  little  known  islands 
that  the  great  satyr-like  Apes  dwell  in  the  solitude  and  the  security  of  their  native  forests ; 
while  the  surpassmg  beauty  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  numerous  variuty  of  superb- 
ooloured  Lories,  are  among  the  most  striking  features  in  their  ornithology.  As  most  of  the 
large  islands  possess  many  anunals  hitherto  undiscovered  in  others,  we  shall  notice  them 
nnder  distinct  heads. 

Java.  The  Zoology  of  Java  derives  peculiar  interest  from  having  been  investigated 
by  two  eminent  naturalists,  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  Dr.  Horsfield.  Under  the 
liberal  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  researches  of  the  latter  have  been  given 
lO  the  public.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  put  aside  the  vague  and  erroneous  accounts  of 
travellers,  on  w'nicb,  unfortunately,  we  are  too  oflen  obliged  to  depend ;  and  can  confidently 
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enumerate  the  chief  peculiaritiei  in  the  zoology  of  Java,  one  of  the  most  important  islands 
in  India. 

The  great  number  of  native  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  island  will  become  apparent 
from  the  following  list  :— 


iHMinpUlNtiM  maunii.    N«j(ro  Monkay* 
llfttlwnii  jtviuilcui.    JaviiMM  Laaur. 
Mliwlnm*  Irlfolliim,    TKrMlMvid  IM. 
Runnlptiui.  ilx  %\wc\n. 
MjrclanM  >v»n<ca.    JavincM  XM, 
V«|><*(llin,  in  iiieclH. 
MifClllimiui  dilahiL    ItoUlnl  Ital. 
HvdlaomiM  Innuil.    SIclKlar  Bal. 
CDfllmilwlM  (or^ntus.    CiitUnd  Hal. 
ptMnpua  kIuIIi.    EaUblii  fUl. 
ftampua  minimui,    IJliU  Bat. 
'fupaU  favanln,    JavanfM  TupttU. 
Tlipii*  hm^DM.    rnruflKiiii  TupiU. 


OqIo  orimlalb.   Ori««tal  Aluttno. 
PutnriM  DiidliMa.    J4va  l^lMat. 
Mephliaa  melican*.    TtlHnn  PDlacit 
VIverra  Kvat.    RaMl  CivM. 
(iciMlla  l<  ilica     lullin  Otiwtt. 
Mani^uiU  Javanleua.    Javanna  lehawnOB. 
rri'iii.Nliin  Kracilli.    Slender  (lanatt. 
Friii  Javanenak    Javanea*  Cat. 
MlluncUla.     WivadCat. 
rrlli  lllardl.    UlarH'i  Cat. 
Fhalanilata  ruh.    Had  Phabl^W. 
Mul  Javanua.    Jav.ineae  Rat. 
Mut  MUler.    Drialla-tMU-ing  Rat. 


Selunii  1^  '  h  1.    Jenlani  ttqulmt 

IciunN  blonior.     .wooolimrad  HqulrTfl. 
Bclurua  blllniatiM.    Twn.raye'I  Huulrral. 
Selurva  nifmvlttatua.    RUrk'tNinlad  Vt|«lml, 
Sclania  f  Inlavannll.    riril3)'i4iii  Htjuirrel. 
Ffemmyi  gatiilnrtii.     Hfir'U-.!  I'lyJriK  >t(|ttll1«C 
llernoiVfl  nllldua.    llrlctit  llyitiK  !4i|uifrfO. 
Ptemmyi  a\|itta.    DarHrd  FlyinK  S)utrM. 
Plemaijra  I'ptdua.     I^tiK-iailrd  N|u)rivt. 
l.e[>M  nlgrtenllta.    M*UMel  Harp. 
Mmctiua  Javanicui.    J^vanne  Muafc. 
Mnachiia  napu.     Ralllra't  Miiih. 
Mcwhua  raJandflc    I'cUnduG  Muak.        y 


The  following  quadrupeds,  from  their  rarity  or  singularity,  deserve  a  more  delailcd  notice. 
The  Javanese  and  ferruginous  Tupaia;  the  Wild  Cat  of  Java,  the  Long-armed  Apo,  and  the 
Genett  or  Coffee  Rat.  The  Two-coloured  Squirrel  {fig.  714.)  is  a  peculiar  species  conlined 
to  this  island,  where  it  lives  only  in  the  deepest  forests:  the  colour  above  is  brown,  but  the 
fdr  on  the  under  parts  is  of  a  golden  yellow :  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  natives,  who 
keep  it  in  conflnement. 

The  Javanese  Tupay  (TVpata  javanica),  one  of  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr, 
Horsfield,  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  species  from  cither 
of  those  two  found  in  the  other  Indian  islands.  It  is  a  small  animal,  somewhat  resembling 
a  squirrel  in  the  gracefulness  and  agility  of  its  form,  no  less  than  in  carrying  its  broad  tail, 
like  a  plume,  on  the  back.  The  fur  is  thick-set,  close,  and  clothed  at  the  base  with  a  sod 
down;  that  on  the  under  parts  being  remarkably  delicate  and  silky:  the  colour  above  is 
brown,  variegated  with  gray,  having  a  regular  narrow  streak  extending  from  the  neck,  over 
the  shoulder :  the  lower  parts  are  dirty  white.  This  appears  to  be  a  rare,  or  at  least  a  very 
local  animal ;  as  Dr.  Horsfield  met  with  only  two  individuals  in  tlie  extensive  and  almoat 
Inaccessible  forests  of  Blambangan.  (Zool.  Res.,  No.  8.) 
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The  chestnut  or  ferruginous  Tupay  (Tupai  Press  of  the  Malays)  {fig.  715.),  is  a  simrnlar 
Kttle  animal,  possessing  all  the  tameness  and  sprightliness  of  the  squirrel.  The  length  of 
the  body  is  about  six  or  eight  inches;  the  tail,  which  is  not  quite  so  long,  is  like  that  of  a 
squirrel,  except  in  being  rounder.  The  back  and  sides  are  rusty  brown,  the  belly,  whitish. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  Tupaia  of  whose  habits  and  manners  we  possess  any  positive 
information.  Sir  S.  Raffles  remarks  (Lin.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  257.) : — "  This  lively  playful 
animal  I  first  observed  tame  in  a  gentleman's  house  ot  Penang,  and  afterwards  found  wild 
at  Singapore,  and  in  the  woods  of  Bencoolen :  it  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty, 
ranged  in  freedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  failed  to  present  himself  at  the  breakfast 
and  dinner  table,  where  he  partook  of  fruit  and  milk." 

The  Javanese  Wild  Cat  {Felia  javanensis  C.)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bengal  Cat, 
measuring  above  two  feet  seven  inches,  of  which  eight  inches  and  a  half  are  occupied  by 
^e  tail.  In  its  shape  it  exhibits  that  elevation  of  the  legs,  comparative  shortness  of  the 
tail,  and  number  of  grinders  (which  are  only  three),  which  separate  these  smaller  beasts  of 

Srey  from  the  more  powerful  of  their  congeners ;  while  its  small  ears,  placed  much  more 
istant  from  the  eyes,  give  it  an  appearance  very  dissimilar  to  the  domestic  cat.  The  gene< 
ral  colour  is  light  grayish  brown,  nearly  white  beneath ;  on  the  back  are  four  dark  brownish 
stripes,  which,  although  broken,  are  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  while  the 
oblong  spots  on  the  sides  are  in  like  manner  disposed,  with  some  regularity,  in  four  series : 
the  limbs  and  tail  are  similarly  marked.  The  Felis  javanensis  is  met  with  in  all  the  large 
forests  of  Java,  concealing  itself  during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  but  roving  about  at  night, 
committing  depredations  on  the  poultry-yards.  Dr.  Horsfield  tells  us,  that  Uie  natives  ascribe 
to  it  an  uncommon  sagacity ;  asserting  Uiat,  in  order  to  approach  the  fowls  unsuspected,  and 
to  surprise  them,  it  imitates  their  voice.  Its  natural  fierceness  is  such  as  to  render  it  per- 
fectly untamcable.  Like  the  wild  cat  of  Europe,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  birds  and  quadru* 
Dods ;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  is  said  to  devour  even  carrion.  (Horsf.) 
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The  Long^imod  Black  Ape  {Simia  $vndaetvla  Honf.)  ia  upwtrdi  of  three  feet  high,  oft 
nrong  muRCular  form,  and  tliroutfhout  of  a  jot  black  colour :  it  luu  no  tail,  but  ita  lony  anm 
touch  ita  feet:  ita  peculiar  character  liea  in  the  lingera  being  joined  together  at  thoir  baao 

(^if.  710.).  Theao  apoa  abouna  in  the  ioroata  of  Bencoolen, 
living  in  large  compuiea,  and  making  the  wooda  echo  with 
tlioir  loud  and  peculiar  cry.  In  captivity  they  are  remarkably 
tractable. 

Tho  Javaneae  Genett  or  Viverra  (called  by  the  natirea  Lu< 
wak),  appoara  to  be  a  more  variety  of  the  Viverra  Muaanga 
{Rqff.)  or  tho  Muaan^  of  Mr.  Maradon.  Tho  uaual  colour  of 
thia  animal  in  Java  la  light  gray,  with  throe  diatinct  atripei 
along  tho  back,  and  two  paler  onea  on  the  aidea ;  the  extremity 
of  Uie  tail  alone  being  white.  Another  variety  alao  occun 
whore  the  back  ia  variegated  with  gray  and  black,  tho  atripea  ver<  obacuro,  and  tho  liraba 
and  tail  nearly  black ;  tno  latter  (oa  rorweaented  in  Dr.  HoraeAolr.'a  flguro),  being  without 
the  whito  tip.  Thia  animal,  in  aizo  and  colour,  ao  nearly  reaemblea  the  Genett,  that  it  wu 
long  considered  to  bo  tlio  aaino  appciea.  It  ia  abundant  near  the  villagea  adjoining  the  large 
foroata ;  rambling,  during  tho  nigiit,  in  tho  gardcnn  and  plantationa  in  aeorch  of  fruita  of 
every  deacription,  preffarring  tho  muro  delicate  and  pulpy  icinda,  and  cauaing  much  devoata* 
tion  among  the  pine-applea.  Ita  fondness  for  cofTne  ia  ao  great,  that  it  ia  called  by  many  the 
3offbe  Rat.  In  thia  repeat  it  likewiso  shows  a  very  delicate  toate ;  for  the  little  pilferer 
aelecta  only  tho  ripeat  and  moat  perfect  fruita,  tho  aeods  of  which,  aa  Dr.  U.  relates,  beine 
diacharged  unchanged,  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  nativea,  aa  tho  coiibe  ia  thua  obtained 
without  the  tedioua  proceaa  of  ahelling !  Ita  neat  ia  conatructed,  like  that  of  the  squirrel, 
in  hollow  treea.  If  taken  young,  it  aoon  bocomea  gentle  and  c*  i-ile,  and  readily  aubaiata on 
either  animal  or  vegetable  food ;  the  latter  ia  indeed  ita  natumi  aubaiatence ;  but  if  pressed 
bv  hunger  it  ia  known  to  attack  fowla  and  amall  birtla.  "Tho  inJFirioua  efieota,"  obaerve* 
Dr.  H.,  "  occasioned  by  the  ravagea  of  the  Luwak  in  the  coffee  plantationa,  are,  however, 
fiilly  counterbalanced  by  ita  propagating  the  plant  in  varioua  porta  of  the  foreats,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  declivities  of  tno  fcnilc  hills.  These  apontaneoua  grovea  of  a  valuable  fruit, 
in  varioua  porta  of  tho  western  districts  of  Java,  afford  to  the  nativea  no  inconaiderable  har- 
voat,  while  their  accidental  discovery  surprisea  and  delighta  the  traveller,  in  the  moat  sequea- 
tered  parta  of  the  ialand."    {Horif.  Res.,  No.  1.) 

The  appearance  of  the  Bata  ia  striking,  both  from  their  aize,  and  their  atnum  conformation. 
The  Cheiromelea  torquatua,  or  Tippet  uit  (Jig.  717.),  meaaurea,  in  extent  of  wing,  two  .'bet, 
having  a  bead  not  much  unlike  that  of  o  dog,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  ita  toe  naila.  The  head 
of  another  apeciea,  the  Pleropua  roetratus,  or  I  <)ng-anouted  Bat  {^g.  718.),  reaembles  that 
of  a  greyhound.  The  animal  itaelf  lives  in  larga  aocietiea,  and  feeda  entirely  upon  fruits; 
hence  cauaing  the  greateat  damage  to  plantationa. 
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The  Ornithology  appeare  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  aa  comparatively  few  species 
of  Parrots  or  other  richly  coloured  birds  of  India  are  contained  in  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Horsefield :  little  is  known  of  their  natural  economy,  and  technical  descriptions  of 
colours  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient.  Near  the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior  is  seen  the  rare  and  deli- 
cate Enicunta  specioaua,  or  Crested  Wagtail  (Jig.  719.),  running  on  tho  ground,  like  th< 
European  Wagtail.  The  deep  foresta  are  the  favourite  reaort  of  two  peculiar  species  o! 
Wild  Cock  {Qallxu  Bankiva  and  javanicus),  and  likewise  afford  o  beautiful  Peacock,  un 
known  to  other  porta  of  India,  Dr.  Horsefield  enumerates  ten  diatinct  Pigeons,  and  eight 
Woodpeckera,  different  from  those  of  the  continent  The  colours  of  the  rare  Calyptomena 
viridis,  or  the  Green  Fruitrcater  (Jig.  720.),  so  exactly  harmonise  with  those  of  the  treea 
which  it  frequents,  aa  to  render  the  bird  undistinguishable  by  a  near  bystander.  The  Fly* 
catchers  are  not  numeroua;  and  the  Greatbilled  Tody  (Eurytamut  Hortfieldi)  (Jig.  721.)  is 
«  rare  inhabitant    The  Javanese  Crested  Swallow  (Macropteryx  longipennis)  is  one  of  the 
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nott  diegant  of  ifai  tribe,  and  the  PogurdiM  javueiuis,  or  Qnat  Jftvanese  (Joatauoker,  m  |jwr- 
Ikululy  rue,  even  in  ita  native  ialaod. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  ornithology  of  Java  may  be  conaidered  aa  very  rich,  aince  Dr.  Horae 
field,  aa  the  result  of  hia  individual  reaearchesi,  ftimiahea  ua  with  a  liat  of  206  native 
ipociea,  and  many  othera  have  been  aince  diacoverod  by  the  French  naturaliata. 

The  Inaecta  are  numeroua  and  aplendid,  but  a  long  liat  of  namea  may  be  diapenaed  with. 
Little  attontioa  haa  yet  been  paid  to  the  marine  prmluctiona,  ao  that  a  vaat  and  intoreating 
field  for  diflcovorv  stiil  liea  open  to  the  Oriental  naturaliat 

IJUMATBA. — ^The  Zoologv  of  tliia  luxuriant  ialand  hoa  been  partially  but  ably  illuatrated 
by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Hafflea,  who  to  the  wiadom  of  a  atateaman  united  the  learning  of 
icionce,  and  a  thirat  for  knowledge  rarely  equalled.  The  ffovemment  of  India  might  well 
be  proud  of  auch  a  man,  whoae  high  attainments  ahone  forth  in  every  thing  ho  planned 
or  executed. 

The  auadrupeds  yet  diacovered  are  among  the  moat  aingular  of  thoae  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  while  the  vaat  unexplored  foreata  of  the  interior  appear  to  contain  others  of 
impoauig  size,  aa  yet  but  imperfectly  known  flrom  the  general  accounta  of  die  natives.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zoological  richea  of  Sumatra,  by  the  following  liat  of  auch  quad* 
nipeda  aa  are  aacertained  nativea : — 


INmliTbm,   laniiHu  Tiptb. 
Luin  ttptoaji.    Jtnmn  Olttr. 
Cull  fuimtmdi.    laintinii  Dv. 
NKnfculw.   ClmMTIiv. 
r«llt  SuaiitrtBi.    Svmatimii  Cat 
MunaiUiali.    AIIMfauimL 
acKina  tonult.    8l»d<r  Sou  Iml. 
IMmlMLnii.    Bokill^lml. 
ktaiw  Hiifuiui.    Twotatidid  Squlml. 


Hnlrix  hMlcilala,    riMctad  IMnpl 
Rnlnoctrof  blcorals  var.    flumalnn  Rhl 


TaplnH  iwUnnua.    Malar  Tapir. 
Can«IMUl»ii.    MatarMa«. 
CwnnMugak.    MsnUa  Ooa. 
MMMrMai  nmalrmala  (aNn<m).    fmlilS 


BihtaW  lyndadrla.   Maoiait  Ollib(«i 
BiMalnailUa.    AetirtOlUicm. 
r'atfUinnriUa.    Cappet  IrtaUnr. 
ImupUhaciH  naunia.    Nagn  Moak«|b 
iBiniilttnaii  malatoiilna.    Mmial  Moiliajr. 
•■MpHhwua  pnilMaw.    Vllloia  Mmkay. 
■aMOiillhana  coruM.    TuHad  MmUui-. 
jumjillhawa  t1«nu«.    BUek-lMaM  Matkaj. 
nrlqilUweua  aUxMlaanw,   Orajt  Uotkf. 

To  theae  muat  be  added  several  others,  mentioned  by  the  natives,  but  atill  unknown  to 
Europeans.  "  Native  information,"  observes  Sir  S.  Raffles,  "  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Orang  Otang  exists  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Orang 
Kubu  and  Orang  Gubu  of  Marsden,  which,  though  often  the  subject  of  fable  and  exaggera- 
tion, appear  to  exist  on  the  island  as  a  distinct  race  of  men,  almost  as  hairy  and  wild  as  the 
real  Orang  Otang."  The  natives  seem  acquainted  with  neveral  sorts  of  Tigers,  equal  in 
size,  but  different  in  colour  and  habits,  from  that  of  the  Continent,  as  the  Rimau  kumbang, 
or  Black  Tiger;  the  Rimau  aamplat,  and  others.  They  fbrther  describe  another  ferocious 
animal,  apparently  a  kind  of  Lion.  Their  Rimau  Dahan  is  said  to  be  the  size  of  a  leopard, 
but  darker  and  less  regularW  spotted.  The  king  of  Acheen  assured  Sir  Stamford,  that  an 
animal  called  Jumbing  was  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  his  dominions,  nearly  the  size  and 
make  of  a  horse,  but  having  two  unequal  horns.  These  notices,  from  their  very  imperfec- 
tion, are  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  future  travellers ; 
at  the  same  time  the^  convey  to  the  general  reader  aomo  idea  of^  the  formidable  and  imp06> 
ing  animals  which  still  remam  hid  from  science  in  the  primeval  forests  of  India. 

A  curious  little  animal,  the  Tupaia  Tana  (the  Sumatran  name,  adopted  by  Sir  Stamford 
^'^^m)  (fg'  722.),  is  nearly  seventeen  inches  long.    In  form  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
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th«  iqnirrnl,  bdl  th«  snout  ii  narrowed,  and  proportionably  lonKtlionmt,  likti  that  of  a  mirox, 
or  ■hrew-nioiiMo.  The  t\ir  in  iiotl  and  di'licatc,  of  a  dark-brown  or  bliickiah  coloqr  above,  and 
reddiah  beneath ;  the  back  of  the  head  ia  marked  by  a  narrow  trannvcrac  band  of  black, 
which  tbrmH  an  obacuro  croat.  The  great  olonj^ation  of  the  anout  places  thia  apecica  a«  the 
type  of  thia  hi((lily  aini^ular  Konua.  The  natives  affirm  it  ia  alwaya  found  on  or  near  the 
ground,  but  ita  Mcarcity  prevented  thia  account  flrom  being  verified. 

Two  distinct  apcciea  of  Rhinoceros  inhabit  the  interior.  One  of  tlicao,  the  R.  sumatranui 
Raff,  haa  two  hnrr.o.  The  other  ia  well  known  to  the  nativea,  but  never  ^et  scon  by  Kiiro. 
poana;  they  call  it  Tennu,  and  deacribe  it  as  having  but  one  horn,  and  bomg  marked  with  t 
narrow  whitiah  bolt  encircling  the  body. 

The  Malay  Tapir  {Jifr.  723.),  although  a  quadruped  of  nearly  the  flrat  magnitude,  ii  a 
recent  diacovcry  of  tho  late  Major  Farquhar.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  buflalo;  and 
is  particularly  ditttinf^uisiied  by  itD  colour,  the  fore  and  hind  parts  beintf  gloasy  black,  while 
tho  body  haa  a  broad  and  well-dctined  bolt  of  white,  extcndmg  circularly  round  it,  rciicm- 
bling  a  picco  of  white  linon  thrown  upon  tho  animal.  Its  disposition  is  so  mild  and  gentle, 
that  it  will  become  as  tnme  and  fnmiliar  aa  a  dog. 

Of  the  Domestic  animals,  Hir  Htamford  fbrniahea  us  with  some  interesting  and  authentic 
infurmatinn,  particularly  on  the  Elephant,  Horse,  Ox,  Dog,  and  Cat 

Regarding  tho  Klephant,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  catch  and  domesticate  tho  wild 
troops,  whicn  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  forests :  as  at  Achocn  alone  is  this  animal 
trained  to  tho  Hcrvicc  of  man.  The  Sumatran  horses  are  small,  strong,  and  hardy,  those  of 
Acheen  aro  the  moat  prized ;  but  the  Batta  Horses,  although  larger  and  atronger,  are  not  w 
handsome.  There  ia  a  very  fine  and  peculiar  breed  of  catUe,  of  a  short,  compact,  and  well- 
made  form,  without  a  hump :  they  are  almost  without  exception  of  a  light  fawn  colour, 
relieved  with  white :  they  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  universally  used  in  agri- 
culture. This  breed  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Banting  of  Java  and  the  more  eastern  islands. 
Reddish  white  Buffaloos  are  common  at  Bencoolen. 

The  Dog  of  Sumatra  is  wild  and  untamcable ;  numerous  packa  inhabit  the  interior  forests, 
where  thny  hunt  in  unison.  The  tail  is  brushed  like  that  of  a  fox ;  the  earn  short  and  erect, 
and  the  wnole  conformation  resembles  that  of  the  Dingo,  or  Australian  dog. 

Even  the  Cats  partakr:  of  the  peculiar  intorist  attached  to  Sumatran  zoology.  There  ii 
one  breed  having  a  knobbed  or  twisted  tail,  and  another  with  no  tail  at  all! 

On  the  Birds,  our  limits  compel  us  to  bo  concise.  Vultures  are  rare  on  the  west  coast, 
but  aro  occasionally  se^n  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  Parrots,  as  in  Java,  are  less  numeroui 
tiian  in  tlie  more  eaatern  islands,  particularly  the  Moluccas :  but  six  distinct  kinds  of  Horn- 
bill  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford.    Among  the  Cuckoos  is  that  called  the  Yellow-billed 

(C  xanthorhynchos)  (Jig.  724.);  the  throat  and  upper  plumage 
is  of  a  rich  glossy  violet,  the  body  being  white,  with  black 
lines. 

The  Doves  are  of  beautiful  colours.  The  magnificent  Argus 
Pheasant,  the  pride  of  the  Malayan  forests,  in  elegance  of  form 
and  richness  of  attire,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  feathered 
race.  They  are  found  generally  in  pairs,  in  the  deep  forests  of 
Sumatra,  and  ore  said,  by  tho  natives,  to  dance  and  strut  about 
each  other,  in  the  manner  of  peacocks :  four  other  species  o^ 
tliis  splendid  family  inhabit  the  same  situations,  besides  nume< 
rous  Thrushes,  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Barbuts,  and  other  birds 
whose  scientific  names  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  true  Humming  birds  in  India. 
Of  Serpents,  twenty  species  have  boon  discovered ;  the  most 
venomous  being  the  well-known  Cobra  de  Capello,  or  Hooded  Snake.  AnoUier,  much  re- 
sembling the  Coluber  mysterizanus,  has  the  terrifying  power  of  suddenly  elevating  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  and  thus  producing  a  variation  of  colours  which  disappear  when  the  animal  ia 
at  rest  The  gigantic  Pithon,  long  considered  the  same  as  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  America, 
is  occasionally  met  with  of  an  immense  size.  One  sent  to  England  measured  eleven  feci 
and  a  half  long ;  but  they  are  sometimes  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  Croco 
diles,  as  might  be  expected,  are  abundant,  and  often  attain  to  a  fearful  size. 

Borneo. — The  Zoolopfy  of  this  little-known  island  presents  a  vast  field  for  future  dis- 
covery; nor  do  we  believe  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  furnish  more  novel, 
splendid,  or  extraordinary  forms  than  the  unexplored  islands  in  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Ignorance,  therefore,  compels  us  to  be  concise.  The  forests  of  Bomec 
are  said  to  be  the  principal  habitation  of  the  famous  Orang  Otang  (St'mta  aalyrui),  which 
is  here  reported  to  attain  to  the  human  size ;  while  Uie  Pongo  Ape,  supposed  by  former 
writers  to  be  the  same,  is  stated  to  be  considerably  larger,  and  much  more  powerful.  The 
singular  Nasalis  larvatns,  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  {Jig.  725.),  is  distinguished  fVom  all  others, 
by  having  a  long  and  projecting  nose,  giving  to  tho  head  of  the  animal  the  appearance  of 
a  ludicrous  mask. 
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The  Pongo  Ape  of  Buffun  liaa  boon  proved  to  be  an  imaifinary 
animal ;  but  much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  th<<  nature 
of  anothur,  pri)lmbly  the  true  Pungo  of  Baron  VVurinb,  by  an 
olMorvinff  nnturaliaU  Dr.  Haruw(xxl  haj  recently  atatod  the  •)xiat> 
cnce  in  tiiu  Hull  niuacum,  of  a  pair  of  gigantic  ft>et  for  hind  handa), 
belonging  to  lome  extraordinary  ape  of  thii  kind.  Theae  feet 
were  prcaented,  in  1631,  to  an  individual  by  the  native  lultan  of 
Pontiana,  in  Borneo,  "  in  whoae  family  they  had  remained,  aa  a 
great  curiosity,  during  154  jreara."  Notwitliatanding  considerabla 
I  u  •.  contraction  in  their  circumference  over  Uie  knuckles,  Dr.  Hare* 
HH<ofu»p,.  .«)liMonkt».     ^^  jjjy^j  j,,j^j  j^g  ^ijj,g  jj^,  of  these  foot,  when  measured 

fh)m  the  knuckle,  were  of  the  enormous  length  of  seven  inches  and  three  quarters. 
The  adult  animal  must,  therefore,  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  Orang 
Otang,  described  by  Dr.  Abel,  which  vet  measured  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  In  short, 
the  further  details  of  Dr.  Harewood  clearly  prove  that  thcso  foot  belonged  to  some  enormous 
ape,  truly  distinct  fVom  any  which  has  yet  nocn  recorded ;  but  which,  m  all  probability,  still 
exists  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Bornca 

Amboyna. — Tho  Zoology  of  Amboyna,  notwithstanding  the  old  accounts  of  ValonMn,  ia 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  even  (kbie.  Although  the  vast  botanical  laboura  of  tho  old 
writera  in  this  island  are  not  only  comprehensible,  but  useful  to  modem  naturalists,  wo  con 
Karccly  assign  one  quadruped  to  this  immense  island  as  an  authenticated  native;  we  once, 
indeed,  received  tVom  thence  many  skulls  of  the  Babyroussa  Hog,  a  highly  curious  animal, 
but  of  which  there  ia  no  complete  specimen  in  Europe. 
The  Sua  Bab^ioussa  (Jig.  726.)  has  much  of  tho  manners  of  the  pig:  it  is  said  to  swim 
remarkably  well,  and  even  to  pass, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  one 
island  to  another.  The  tusks,  (Jig, 
727.)  are  enormous,  and  appear  more 
like  curled  horns,  rising  out  of  the 
jaws,  than  teeth. 

The  Conchology  appears   richer 
and  more  splendid  than  that  of  any 

partof  India.  Here  is  found  the  beau-      Tu,kiortii<  H./Btbr-ouno. 
tiful  and  rare  Roetellaria  rcctiros- 
tri(,  of  which  onlv  two  perfect  specimens  are  known  in  British  cabinets,  one  of  vhich  we 
ourselves  received  from  this  island.    The  Paper  nautilus  grows  to  an  astonishing  .ize.    Tho 
variety  of  beautiAil  Cones,  Cowries,  Pectens,  and  other  Oriental  genera  are  almost  innume- 
rable ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  the  pearl  fisheries  are  not  inconsiderable. 
The  Insects  are  splendid,  and  exhibit  the  most  singular  forms,  and  the  most  ourpasaing 
brilliancy  of   colours.       The 
matchless  Amphrisius  Priamus 
Sw.  (Jg.  728.),  the  glory  of 
Oriental  entomology,  seems  a 
peculiar  native  of  this  island ; 
some  of  the  Locusts  (as  L, 
atr^oinenaia  Don.)  (Jig.  729.), 
are  near  five  inches  long,  and 
of  a  lively  citron  green  colour; 
while    the    Mantis    aiccifolia 
more  resembles  a  leaf  than  an 
insect.     Another  species,  the 
Giant  Mantis  (iVf.  gigas),  ex- 
ceeds seven  inches  in  length, 
exclusive  of  its  antennte.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  riches  which 

lie  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  scientific  research. 
Timor. — ^The  Zoology  of  Timor  presents  us  with  several  animals  which  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbouring  islands.     The  following  list,  supplied  by  the  researches  of 
the  famous  navigator  and  naturalist  Peron,  is  therefore  interesting : — 


Bu«  BibrroUMt. 
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Loeuit  of  Amborna. 


Amphruiiu  Priamiu. 


RooDlphua  tnenri 
ItOQotphui  dUdemi, 


FilnoMd  Bit. 

DUdiim  Ril. 

riHotui  timorleuU.    Timor  Oat. 


I  Pterrpul  f{T]Mui.    Onj  Roosetle  Bat. 

Pteropua  ampleiicaudatus.    Loniflailed  Bat. 
I  Pleropua  ilruniBeiM.    Lew  Terule  Bat. 


Cephalotes  Peranlt.    Penn^  BaU 
Cervua  PeroDii,    Timor  SUf. 


The  Rousette  Bats,  commonly  called  Vampires,  are  principally  fi-om  Timor,  where 
they  appear  to  inhabit  either  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  hollows  of  rocks ;  but  the  larger 
ipeciea  retire  to  the  deepest  and  most  obscure  caverns.  The  Timor  Stag  is  but  imperfeclly 
known,  the  head  only  having  been  brought  to  Paris  by  the  French  navigators;  judging  from 
this,  the  animal  must  be  rather  smaller  than  the  fallow  deer. 

Timor  is  oroverbial  for  ita  innumerable  shells  and  marine  productions,  which  strew  the 
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ahores  at  low  water,  and  present  an  endless  varietv  of  forms  and  colours.  Nor  ore  the  land 
shells  insigrnificant :  a  most  elegant  species  of  Balimus,  banded  with  buff  and  purple,  is 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  this  island. 

Nkw  GuiNKA.-^The  Zoology  of  New  Guinea  and  its  neighbouring  islands  has  long  been 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  naturalist ;  while  its  surpassing  splendour  must  awaken 
corresponding  feelings  even  among  the  ordinary  observers  of  nature.  These  regions  may, 
indeed,  be  termed  the  Elysium,  the  earthly  Paradise,  the  fairy-land  of  the  omithuogist;  for 
they  have  given  to  the  ravished  eye  forms  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  imagination 
cannot  conceive  thmgs  more  lovely  or  more  ^rgeous.  Here,  in  truth,  are  birds  of  gold,  and 
of  every  coloured  gem;  for  in  these  "  spicy  islands  of  the  East"  are  found  the  whole  family 
of  Paradise  Birds,  literally  so  called ;  to  describe  which  both  the  pen  and  the  pencil  become 
insufficient  Strange,  that  the  most  beauteous  of  nature's  works  should  be  assigned  to  coun- 
tries whose  natives  are  the  mosi,  euvage  and  ferocious  of  the  human  race  ! 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  such  a  vast  and  uncleared  island,  must  be  numerous ;  but  n 
imperfectly  are  they  Known,  that  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  fbllowing  meagre  list: — 


rtuluilittr  «|ninU.    Fnpiiu  Fhilu- 
FhalufUir  mlM.    Bau-Uk*  FtelUfW. 


Fhtliutnlcr  ctiTiorthai.    Talloir-tulM  Fbx 

Ungw. 
.in  ptpucniii.   Mtw-Ouintt  PIf . 


CuKUi  micolitoi.   Spottad  Ciueui. 
CiiKiu  nucrannw.   umf-vdM  Cwcni. 
CvKiH  albia.    White  Cwciai 


The  four  latter  quadrupeds  have  just  been  figured  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  zoological  sub- 
jects discovered  during  the  shwt  stay  of  the  French  expedition  at  this  island,  by  MM.  Gar- 
net and  Lesson.  The  completion  of  this  valuable  work,  now  in  course  of  publication,  will 
put  us  in  possession  of  those  details  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  omit. 

Many  new  and  highly  interesting  birds  were  for  the  first  time  discovered  by  these  zealous 
nataralists:  among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  most  remarkable,  the  following: — 

Barita  Keraudrenii  Lesson,  of  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  the  contorted  windpipe  of  a  galli- 
naceous bird :  it  has  a  small  horn-like  crest  of  pointed  feathers  over  each  eve,  and  its  whole 
plumage  is  black,  with  green  and  blue  glossy  reflections  of  metallic  brightness.  Tiie 
Whiskered  Swift  {Mocropteryx  tnystaceut  Swains.)  is  nearly  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  being 
almost  double  the  length  of  the  European  swallow :  the  wings  are  excessively  long.  The 
beautiful  Tiger  Bittern  of  New  Guinea  {Ardea  heliotyla  Lesson)  is  banded  all  over  with 
brown,  upon  a  very  pale  ground ;  and  is  the  most  lovely  snscies  of  its  tribe.  To  these  new 
acquisitions  may  lie  added  Megapodius  Duperreyi,  Ei-..ylamus  Blainvillii,  Psittacus  Desroa- 
restii,  Mino  Dumontii,  Ck>rvus  senexi  Talegallus  Cuvieri,  and  several  small  but  most  superb 
Flycatchers  and  Honeysuckers. 

The  true  Paradise  Birds  {Paradiaidee  Swains.)  deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  To  this 
magnificent  fiunily  the  following  species,  described  by  authors,  appear  strictly  to  belong; 
several  others  have  been  named,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  distinct  fkmilies. 


PundiBB  BujOT.   Oraat  Ftndiis  Slid. 
Wndtaa  BiDor.    8inall«r  Puidba  Bifd. 
nn4l«(iu|«laaL   Suguha  rindit*  BM. 
nndimnl(«.    BUek  PuxliM  BinL 


FuadlM*  sitriOM.   BIuktedM  hnlto 

BM. 
hndlm  nanlla,    MinUeoit  Futdiw 

BM. 


I  hndim  niiMria.   Sun 


knundlMBIrl. 


hipnkl 
Findlm  niMluea.    SU-ahlA*!  Bin). 
hnditM  KfU.   BojilorKlafTkndiiiBiiiL 


The  King  Bird  of  Paradise  (Jig.  730.)  is  the  smallest,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling: it  is  a  much  rarer  species  than  the  Great  Paradise  Bird,  but,  li&e  all  those  that  are 
supposed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  it  migrates  thence  mto  the  small  isle  of  Arua,  or  Aroo, 
durmg  the  dry  monsoons.  The  upper  part  of  its  plumage  is  a  most  intense  and  beautiful 
red  or  norplish  chestnut :  on  the  breast  is  a  broad  gold  green  zone,  and  immediately  on 
each  siae  is  a  bunch  of  lengthened  feathers  tipped  with  the  same  brilliant  colour;  there 
are  two  king  wire-like  feaUiers  in  the  tail,  curling  round  at  the  ends,  where  they  are 
emerdd  gteen. 

731 


Kint  Qird  of  ParadiM. 


8ix-ihaftnl  Bird  of  Puadiie. 


The  Six-shafled  Paradise  Bird  (Jig.  731.)  is  still  more  extraordinary :  the  general  colour 
is  vdvet^lack,  but  Uie  breast  is  of  the  most  splendid  gold  green,  changing  in  difierent 
directions  of  light  into  evefy  colour  cf  the  lainbow :  on  each  side  of  the  hmd  are  three  long 
fesEthers  with  luked  shafts,  but  tipped  with  a  rich  metallic  lustre  of  deep  violet  purple:  the 
«ide-feathers  of  the  body  are  excessively  lengthened. 

Obvu». — The  Zoology  presents  some  few  characters  different  firom  those  belonging  to 
Hie  Qontiaent,  and  which  deserve  notice. 
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Tho  following  quadrupeds  seem  peculiar  to  this  island : — 

SttDOfM  ctylonleui.    C«)rlon  Lorla. 


CcrcnMfoui  HiUnua.    Uno>Uilid  Babooo, 
C«ftflerbiii  liiikiii.    ChlMW  Moaka^. 
fUoopa  incilU.    Blender  Lork 


Ve.partllloiiieiui.    FilnledBil. 
Sciurai  Gejrioiierilt,    Cexlon  Squirrel. 


Mneelia  McdIh.   CerloaMafe. 
Cenrue  unloolor.   Ce^wo  Stif* 


Blender  Lorii. 


TtillsM  Co«k. 


The  slender  Loris  (Jit^,  732.),  as  its  name  implies,  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  ila 
MQ  body  and  limbs ;  and  is  stated  to  be  possessed   ■j'og 

of  great  agility  and  liveliness.  The  Lion- 
taileid  Monkey  is  so  called  from  the  tail  being 
tufted  at  its  extremity ;  and  there  is  a  white 
ruff  of  long  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  forehead.  '  ' 
It  is  a  rare  animal,  and  haa  been  said  to  be  ex- 
cessively malicious.  The  Memina,  or  Ceylon 
Musk  Deer,  has  never  been  found  beyonu  the 
jungles  of  this  island :  it  is  a  pretty  animal, 
about  seventeen  inches  long,  grayish-olive 
above,  and  white  beneath,  with  the  tail  very 
short  The  Ceylon  Stag  is  a  remarkable  and 
little  known  species,  of  which  no  specimen  has 
yet  reached  Europe.  Major  Smith  describes 
it,  from  the  drawings  and  notes  of  that  excel- 
lent artist  the  late  Mr.  Daniell,  as  the  largest 
ipecies  on  the  island,  surpassing  the  European  stag  in  size.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Gona ; 
they  describe  it  as  very  bold  and  fierce,  and  as  living  only  in  the  deepest  forests. 

Among  the  Birds  we  may  notice  an  extraordinary  species  of  wild  cock,  called  the  Tail- 
less Cock  (Oalliu  eeattdattu  Tem.)  (Jig.  733.),  as  being  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
that  member ;  the  comb  on  the  head  is  not  toothed.  It  seems  confined  to  the  deep  forests 
of  Ceylon,  and  to  be  very  wild.  There  are  besides  many  small  birds  of  elegant  plumage, 
u  the  Phenicomis  malabaricus  Sto.,  Muscipeta  paradisea,  &c. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  has  long  been  famous :  The  sheU 
734  fhrnishing  this  precious  gem  ia  tiie  Margarita  sinensis  1  of  Dr. 
Leach  (fig.  734.).  The  fishery  lasts  from  February  to  ApriL 
The  divers  go  down  by  fives,  and  usually  remain  under  water 
two  minutes;  but  some  have  been  known  to  continue  four  or 
even  five.  The  shells  are  all  placed  in  pits,  where  the  fish  are 
left  to  die  and  rot  before  the  pearls  are  searched  for ;  these,  as  is 
well  known,  are  morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  shell  by  the 
animal  when  diseased.  The  divers  are  hired,  and  are  either  paid 
in  money,  or  by  a  portion  of  Pearl  Oysters  before  they  are  opened : 
they  generally  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Pearl  Oyster,  Cey- 
lon is  particularly  rich  in  other  shells,  particularly  those  called 
chanks,  which  are  much  worn  by  the  Hindoos  as  nngs  and  oma- 

Ceylun  Peotl  Oyiler.  ments. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  condition  of  these  islands,  during  the  classic  ages,  appears  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Ptolemy,  who  shows  some  knowledge  even  of  China  and  the  continent  beyond 
India,  describes  indeed  some  islands  scattered  through  this  sea,  and,  in  particular,  Jaba-diu, 
which  is  probably  Java;  but  his  delineation  corresponds  with  the  real  position  and  magni- 
tude neither  of  this  nor  the  other  islands.  The  deficiency  is  not  supplied  by  any  native  records. 

Considerable  revolutions  seem  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  islands.  Hindoo  colonies  had  by  this  time  introduced  into  Java  the  religion 
and  literature  of  Boodh,  mixed  with  that  of  Brahma,  and  several  powerfiil  empires,  ruled  by 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  were,  during  this  and  the  following  centuries,  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Among  these,  Brombanan,  Janggolo,  and  Pajajaran,  appear  to  have  been 
at  periods  extensive  and  powerful ;  but  the  dynasty  of  Mojapohit,  lioth  from  tradition  and  sur 
viving  monuments,  must  have  been  extensive  beyond  all  the  others,  stretching  its  sway  even 
over  part  of  Sumatra.  About  the  twelfth  century,  also,  tho  Malays,  making  an  extensive 
migration  fh)m  the  plain  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  spread  themselves 
over  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Borneo,  and  rendered  themselves,  what  they  have  ever  since 
beet,  the  most  conspicuous  people  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  two  most  important  and 
improved  of  the  India  islands,  made  an  important  change  in  their  political  condition.  It 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  former  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  but,  in  Java,  not  till  about  ioO  years  later.  This  conversion  was  efifi;cted,  not  by 
priests  or  warriors,  but  by  merchants  from  Arabia,  who  had  been  long  attracted  to  these 
islands  by  the  commerce  in  spices.  Having  settled  there  in  considerable  numbers,  they  at 
leneth  began  propagating  their  fiiith,  first  by  persuasion,  but,  when  a  number  of  converts 
haa  once' Decn  made,  they  spread  it,  as  usual  with  the  votaries  of  this  faith,  by  peraecatioa 
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and  the  sword.  These  mercantile  apostles  became  chieftains  and  princes,  and,  after  a  series 
of  bloody  struggles,  had  established  in  both  islands  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  in  all  of 
which  they  either  ruled  or  held  a  considerable  influence. 

The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  caused  a  memorable  revolution 
in  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  was  peculiarly  felt  by  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  In 
1511,  fourteen  years  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  that  people  conquered  Malacca,  and  in  the 
same  year  penetrated  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas.  They  made  repeated  attempts  upon  the 
maritime  states  in  Sumatra;  but,  these  being  then  vigorously  ruled,  the  invaders  were 
unable  to  make  anv  permanent  impression.  Their  chief  object  was  to  obtain  full  possesxion 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  account  of  their  rich  products ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  hod  established  themselves  in  the  Philippines.  After  some  sharp  contests, 
however,  the  latter  people  agreed  to  waive  their  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of 
350,000  ducata.  The  oppressions  of  the  Portuguese  roused  a  general  confederacy  against 
them,  which  was,  however,  baffled  by  the  heroism  of  Galvan ;  and  that  virtuous  governor 
introduced  a  conciliatory  system,  though  it  was  ill  supported  by  his  successors. 

The  Dutch,  a  new  power,  who  in  the  course  of  the  sixteentli  century  sprung  up  from 
beneath  Spanish  oppression,  were,  after  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  placed  in  an  atti- 
tude of  regular  hostility  with  both  these  countries.  It  was  only,  however,  by  timid  and 
cautious  steps  that  attempts  were  made  to  dispute  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas. 
But  the  maritime  power  of  Holland  continually  increased,  while  that  of  her  antagoniets 
diminished,  so  that  she  at  length  first  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  then  gained  the  supe- 
riority. Her  ambition  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  Indian  islands,  and  she  successively 
drove  her  antagonists  from  all  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied.  Soon  she  herself  had 
to  contend  with  a  new  rival,  the  English,  who,  under  Lancaster,  Middleton,  and  other  bold 
navigators,  made  strong  efforts  to  obtain  settlements  in  these  islands,  and  a  share  in  the  spice 
irade.  A  most  violent  series  of  rivalry,  plunder,  and  piracy  was  for  many  years  carried  on 
i)etween  these  two  great  maritime  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Dutch  were  impelled 
<x>  that  bloody  transaction,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.  A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  equality  and  compensation;  but  since  that  time,  the  attention  of  the 
English  company  has  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  their  vast  acquisitions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  while  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  devote  themselves  to  their  insular  possessions, 
have  acquired  there  a  decided  preponderance.  This  was,  indeed,  suspended  :..... jg  the  last 
war;  when  England  by  her  superior  navy  obtained  possession  of  all  the  principal  islands; 
but,  at  the  peace,  which  rescued  her  ancient  ally  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  she,  with 
B  generosity  which  has  been  considered  excessive,  restored  all  the  captured  settlements.  By 
a  convention,  in  1825,  she  even  exchanged  her  possessions  in  Sumatra  for  Malacca,  which 
was  valuable  to  her  from  its  connecting  together  Singapore  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  political  constitution  of  these  states  is  mostly  simple,  and  even  rude.  There  are 
some  wandering  tribes,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  who  present  scarcely  any  vestige  of  law 
or  subordination.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of  village  republics,  the  affiiirs  of  which 
are  conducted  by  elective  and  sometimes  hereditary  officers,  prevails  here,  as  throughout  the 
continent  of  India.  These  little  associations,  however,  are  oppressively  domineered  over, 
sometimes  by  a  feudal  aristocracy,  sometimes  by  princes  almost  completely  despotic.  The 
aristocratic  system  prevails  chiefly  among  the  states  less  advanced  in  civilisation ;  Celebes, 
Sooloo,  and  part  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chiefs,  having  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to  a 
state  of  almost  complete  vassalage,  unite  in  a  species  of  confederacy,  electing  a  king  or 
h^od,  rather  as  a  servant  than  a  master,  to  cany  on  their  general  concerns.  They  have  also 
elective  councils,  consisting  in  Boni  of  seven,  in  Wajo  of  forty  officers,  who  have  not  only 
the  command  of  the  public  treasure,  but  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  peace  or  war. 
Among '  tlie  Goa  Macassars,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  officer,  who  has  the  power  of 
removing  the  king,  and  calling  upon  the  council  to  elect  another.  In  Java,  on  the  contrary, 
and  others  of  the  more  advanced  districts,  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  is  entire  and  undis- 
puted ;  and  the  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in  indications  of  the  most  abject  submission. 
Tht  V  approach  him  creeping  on  all-fours,  and  retire  in  the  same  humiliating  attitude :  to 
stanc  upright  before  him  is  considered  an  insiilt.  The  "royal  feet,"  or  "the  royol  slave," 
are  t  le  appellations  by  which  tliey  designate  themselves  when  addressing  him.  He  is  loaded 
with  the  most  extravagant  flattery :  his  eyes  are  two  gems;  his  fiice  is  the  sun.  Yet,  even 
under  these  regular  despotisms,  the  body  of  tiie  people  are  less  oppressed  t^'sn  where  the 
feudal  aristocracy  prevails.  Personal  slavery  is  unknown  in  them,  and  even  the  village 
governments  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence.  In  all  these  states,  however,  theic  are 
two  orders  of  nobles,  out  of  which  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  public  ofiicers  i>*e 
respectively  chosen.  Slavery  is  of>on  produced  by  war,  and  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentions  10,000 
IJugis  at  one  time  held  in  bondage  by  the  Macassar  nation,  and  employed  in  public  worki, 
wiuiout  distinction  of  rank.  Debt  is  another  source  either  of  temporary  or  perpetual  slavei^i 
mm)  the  atrocious  practice  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means  unfVequent. 
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The  Dutch  claim,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sovereignty  of  all  these  islands  except  the 
Philippines.  In  fact,  they  hold  the  leading  positions  in  a  state  of  military  occupation,  and 
(fcnerully  triumph  in  contests  with  the  natives.  Their  sway  is  neither  mild  nor  popular. 
Oppressive  exactions,  commercial  monopolies,  and  sometimes  bloody  severities,  have  render^ 
ed  their  voko  odious,  and  given  rise  to  violent  insurrections.  They  appear  also  never  to 
have  mode  any  effective  efforts  to  improve  and  civilise  the  people;  and  have  not  followed 
up  Uie  a^iempts  made  by  Britain  for  this  purpose  during  her  temporary  sway.  Under  the 
late  administration  of  Van  Capellen,  however,  some  improvements  took  place. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  colonial  system  has  been  generally  considered  the  worst  of  any, 
have  administered  the  Philippines  in  a  manner  decidedly  better,  and  more  salutary.  They 
liavc  established  a  mild  control  over  the  natives,  who,  when  the  power  of  their  European 
masters  was  in  danger,  have  even  taken  up  arms  in  their  defence.  This  improvement  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  effected  through  the  missionaries,  who,  without  any  violent  means, 
have  converted  and  gained  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Still,  little  has  been  done  to 
develope  the  vast  natural  capacities  of  these  fine  islands. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

As  to  soil  and  climate,  the  Indian  islands  rank  with  the  most  favoured  regions  on  the 
globe.  Situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  beat  by  the  sun's  intenseut 
rays,  they  must,  had  moisture  been  deficient,  have  been  converted  into  arid  and  sandy  deserts. 
But  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  their  varied  surface,  and  the  lofly  mountains  that  traverse  their 
interior,  afford  a  copious  supply  of  waters,  which,  combined  with  the  heat,  produce  the 
utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  They  yield  in  sbundance  not  only  all  the  ordinary  pro. 
ducts  of  a  tropical  region,  but  also  peculiar  and  exquisite  spices  and  fruits,  which  cannot  be 
transplanted  with  advantage  into  any  other  soil.  The  Archipelago,  according  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ftird,  may,  as  to  climate  and  productions,  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  different  character, 
yet  these  appear  to  us  all  reducible  to  two,  modified  by,  and  passing  into,  each  other.  These 
are,  the  eastern  and  western,  bordering,  one  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  exposed  to  the  respective  monsoons  which  blow  from  these  vast  seas.  The 
western  quarter  is  more  fruitful  in  the  staple  and  useful  productions  of  the  soil ;  rice  is 
raised  in  abundance,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  noble  forests  of 
teak  and  other  valuable  timber  cover  the  plains ;  but  the  finer  spices  are  not  raised  in  any 
perfection,  and  even  its  pepper  is  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar.  The  eastern  islands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice  or  of  any  grain;  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree,  a  mode  of  support  unknown  to  any 
other  great  nation ;  but  they  contain  the  native  country  of  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  the 
finest  of  aromaties.  The  Philippines,  however,  notwithstanding  their  easterly  position, 
agree  rather  with  the  opj^osite  quarter,  being  fruitful,  not  in  spices,  but  in  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco. 

Agricultural  operations,  even  in  the  most  improved  of  these  islands,  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. A  team  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  cost  21.  18».  6d. ;  of  which  the  plough  is  2». 
and  tlie  harrow  Is.,  the  chief  expense  being  tlic  pair  of  buflfaloes,  which  are  worth  21.  10s. 
Irrigation  is  the  most  costly  process ;  it  is  not  effected  by  those  extensive  tanks  which  dif- 
fuse fertility  over  Hindostan,  but  by  damning  up  the  streams  as  they  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  distributing  them  over  the  fields ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
often  formed  into  terraces.  As  the  raising  of  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  does  not  depend 
upon  tiie  seasons,  it  is  oflen  seen,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  acres,  in  every  state  of  pro- 
gress. "  In  one  little  field,  or  rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  is  ploughing  or  harrow- 
ing; in  a  second,  he  is  sowing;  in  a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  grain  is  begin- 
ning to  flower ;  in  a  fifth,  it  is  yellow ;  and  in  a  sixth,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men  are 
busy  reaping."  When  ripe,  the  head  is  cut  off  with  a  species  of  sickle,  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  straw ;  it  ic  then  dried,  and  carried  to  market  in  the  ear.  Maize,  like  oats 
and  barley  in  Europe,  is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  yam,  though  indigen- 
ous, is  not  much  valued,  the  sweet  potato  being  preferred.  The  grains  of  Europe  and  the 
common  potato  are  produced  only  in  small  quantities.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  ground  pistachio, 
the  palma  Christi,  and  sesamun.  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  production  of  oil,  a  favourite 
food  among  the  islanders. 

The  sago  palm  is  a  production  peculiar  to  part  of  this  region,  growing  chiefly  under  the 
most  boisterous  influence  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  It  is  only  thirty  feet  high,  but  so  thick 
that  a  man  with  outstretched  arms  can  with  diflSculty  embrace  it.  It  is  reared  onlv  in 
marshes,  so  that  a  plantation  forms  a  bog  knee-deep.  The  sago  is  considered  ripe  in  fifleen 
years,  and  is  then  cut  into  segments,  and  the  pith  extracted,  which  soon  dries  into  a  fari- 
naceous powder,  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or  of  a  species  of  pap.  The  produce  is 
prodigious,  500  or  600  pounds  being  often  drawn  from  a  single  tree,  and  one  acre  may,  it  is 
Bupposed,  yield  8000  lbs.  annually. 

Spices,  however,  form  the  production  of  those  islands  most  peculiar  and  most  valued  by 
ireigtiers.    These,  with  the  coffee  tree  recently  introduced,  occiipv  in  a(rriculture  the  sanie 
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place  which  the  vine  does  in  Kiirope,  heingp  gennrally  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
each  country.  Pepper  grows  plentifully  in  its  western  districts;  but  Mr. Crawftird  con- 
diders  it  as  introduced  from  the  hills  of  Malabar,  whose  produce  Continues  still  superior.  It 
is  best  raised,  also,  not  on  the  rich  plains  of  Java,  but  on  the  hilly  districts  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  clove  has,  perhaps,  tiie  most  limited  (fcographical  distribution  of  any  plant, 
being  confined  originally  to  the  five  Hmall  Molucca  islands,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted 
to  Amboyna,  to  which  tno  Dutch  have  sought  to  confine  it.  The  tree  is  of  beautiful  form, 
abmit  the  size  of  the  cherry,  bears  fruit  at  a  period  between  seven  and  ten  years,  and  has  an 
average  duration  of  75  years,  though  Romctimcs  it  has  lasted  for  100,  or  even  liM).  The 
fruit  is  first  green,  then  a  pale  yellow,  and  lastly  blood  red,  when  it  is  ripe;  and,  being 
gatherad,  is  dried  upon  hurdles,  and  then  acquires  the  black  colour  which  we  see  it  bear. 
Some  trees  have  been  known  remarkably  productive,  and  one  is  even  asserted  to  have  borne 
1100  lbs.  in  one  year ;  but  Mr.  Crawfuru  docs  not  consider  the  annual  average  to  exceed 
6  lbs.,  and  the  produce  of  on  acre  3128  lbs.  The  nutmeg  is  much  more  widely  distributed, 
being  found  of  good  flavour  in  all  the  Spice  Islands,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea; 
but  the  Dutch  iiavo  sought  with  tolerable  t  jccess  to  extirpate  it  everywhere,  unless  in 
throe  of  the  Banda  islands.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  somewhat 
resembles  the  clove,  and  has  nearly  the  same  duration.  The  fVuit,  also,  is  prepared  in  a 
manner  wmewhat  similar,  though  requiring  greater  care,  and  with  the  additional  operation 
of  stripping  off  the  mace,  which  merely  requircj9  to  bo  dried  in  the  sun.  One  tree  produces, 
in  mace  and  nutmegs  together,  nearly  ten  or  twelve  pounds ;  but,  fVom  the  distance  at 
which  they  must  be  planted,  the  average  of  an  acre  docs  not  exceed  266  lbs. 
Among  other  products  of  these  islands  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  indi- 

Senous,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  merely  as  an  esculent  vegetable ;  the  Chinese  express 
te  juice  in  the  form  of  clayed  sugar.  Indigo  is  indigenous,  of  excellent  quality,  but  ill 
prepared  for  use.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Java.  Cardamoms  and  gum  benzoin,  the  Eastern  frankincense,  ore  articles  of 
some  importance. 

Forests,  in  extraordinary  luxuriance,  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  Indian  islands.  The 
teak,  so  remarkable  lor  its  strength  and  durability,  flourishes  only  in  the  rich  soils  of  Java, 
and  there  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Malabar  and  the  Birman  empire.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  ornamental  woods,  and  of  otliers,  from  which  precious  gums  distil. 
Bamboos  and  rattans  overspread  the  whole  country  wherever  not  rooted  out  by  cultivation; 
they  serve  for  building,  for  cordage,  and  other  important  purposes.  The  mangoostan  and 
the  durron  are  generally  considered  the  most  delicate  fruits  produced  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world ;  though,  in  the  latter,  the  stranger  must  overcome  the  aversion  inspired  by  its  un- 
pleasant scent. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  brilliant  and  valuable.  The  lead  is  taken  by 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  most  splendid  productions  of  this  kingdom  of  nature.  Of  the  for- 
mer, these  islands,  next  to  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  contain  the  most  extensive 
deposit  on  the  globe.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  south-western  islands,  whose  rocks  are 
mostly  composed  of  primitive  strata;  and  its  central  position  is  in  Borneo  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Sumatra.  In  the  feriile  volcanic  range  reaching  from  Java  to  Timor  inclusive,  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  bo  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  mineral 
beds,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  deposited  in  alluvial  lands.  From  the  first  it 
is  drawn  only  by  the  Malays  and  others  of  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra. They  employ,  however,  veiy  rude  tools,  and  effect  only  slight  excavations,  clearing 
the  mine  of  water  by  buckets  and  manuol  labour.  Yet  there  are  said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be 
no  less  than  1200  of  these  petty  mines  in  the  single  district  of  Menangkabao.  The  sand 
of  the  rivers  is  searched  only  by  the  more  savage  tribes ;  but  the  drawing  of  gold  from 
alluvial  deposits,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  settlers  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  is 
by  much  the  most  copious  source  from  which  the  metal  is  supplied,  The  mines  are  situat- 
ed chiefly  at  about  two  days  of  inland  navigation  from  the  western  coast,  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  Chinese  colony,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  consists  of  36,000,  of 
whom  only  6000  are  employed  directly  in  the  working  of  tho  mines,  the  rest  in  branches 
of  industry  subservient  to  it.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the  principal  district,  thirteen  largt 
and  fifly-seven  small  mines ;  of  which,  tlie  former  employ  from  100  to  200,  the  latter  from 
ten  to  fifty  men.  The  excavations  ore  longitudinol,  and  the  golden  earth  drawn  from  them 
is  put  into  a  trough,  and  a  stream  of  water  passed  over  it,  while  it  is  agitated  by  a  hoe, 
until  the  metallic  grains  separate.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  of 
the  Archipelago  at  658,000/.,  which  is  more  tiian  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  mines  of  America 
in  their  most  prosperous  state,  and  four  times  that  of  all  the  European  mines.  Of  this 
amount,  376,500/.  is  from  Borneo,  131,600/.  from  Sumatra ;  the  rest  is  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  diamond  is  found  only  in  Borneo ;  being  confined  to  that  island,  to  Hindostan,  and  to 
Brazil.  The  Indian  islanders  pize  highly  this  stone,  and  cut  it  with  skill  chiefly  into  the 
*fb\e  form :  but  it  ia  not  valued  by  the  Chinese,  whose  industry  might  otherwise  have  ini* 
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proved  the  rude  processes  employed  in  extracting  it  by  the  Dayaks,  or  aboriginal  savagos 
Almost  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Matan  in 
Borneo.  It  weighs,  in  its  present  rough  state,  867  carats ;  which,  by  the  process  of  cutting, 
would  be  reduced  to  one  half;  consequently,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  purchased  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,  which,  when  cut,  weighed  103  carats ;  but  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  Pitt  diamond,  which  was  only  137  carats.  Its  value,  accoidin^  to  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  diamond-dealers,  is  269,000^,  though  it  might  be  ver}'  difficult  at  such  a  price  to 
find  a  purchaser. 

Of  other  metuls,  tin  is  a  rare  one  of  considerable  use,  and,  though  discovered  in  those 
islands  only  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  has  become  an  important  and  characteristic 
production.  It  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  between  it 
and  Java ;  but  in  none  of  these  is  it  worked  to  any  extent  unless  in  the  small  island  of 
Banca,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  conception,  is  almost 
entirely  filled  with  this  metal,  in  the  form  either  of  veins  or  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  latter, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  working,  is  almost  exclusively  resorted  to.  The  process  is,  first 
to  cut  down  a  portion  of  that  vast  primeval  forest  with  which  nearly  the  whole  island  is 
covered ;  then  to  remove  the  alluvial  strata  in  order  to  reach  the  ore,  which  is  then  washed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  gold,  and  smelted  by  machinery,  simple  though  not  unskilful.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mines  yielded  3870  tons,  being  nearly  as  much  as  those 
of  Cornwall.  Anarchy,  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  had  reducad  them,  previous  to 
the  British  conquest  in  1818,  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  above  amount ;  but  in  1617  they  roso 
to  2083  tons,  about  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the 
effects  of  skill  and  machinery,  since  "Cornish  tin  is  obtained  with  vast  labour,  by  mining 
through  obdurate  granite,  often  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms ;  Banca  tin, 
by  digging  through  a  few  soft  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four 
fathoms."  The  produce  has  since  continued  nearly  the  same,  being  two-thirds  of  that  of  all 
the  mines  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Like  gold,  tin  is  worked  chiefly  by  the  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers.  Copper  is  found  and  worked  in  several  of  the  islands,  particularly  Sumatra, 
though  not  to  any  very  important  extent.  Iron  is  scarce,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity 
only  in  the  small  and  rocky  island  of  Billiton.  No  silver  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Sulphur  is  found  abundant  and  pure  on  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java ;  but  the 
transportation  to  the  coast  is  difficult.  Salt,  in  favourable  situations,  is  easily  produced 
through  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Fishery  is  pursued  by  the  islanders  with  considerable  activity;  and  its  prodifce,  used 
generally  in  a  dried  state,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food  and  internal  commerce.  Im- 
portant objects  of  exportation  are  afforded  by  certain  gelatinous  marine  productions,  of  a 
singular  character,  which  bear  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  China.  Such  are  sharks'  fins, 
ana  above  all  the  tripong,  sea  slug,  or  biche  de  mer,  an  ugly  shapeless  substance,  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  appeorance  of  life  or  motion.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  coral 
shores  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes,  including  those  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  The  chief 
market  is  at  Macassar,  whence  upwards  of  8000  cwt.  are  annually  sent  to  China,  where  it 
brings  from  six  to  ninety  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt.  The  Chinese,  who  imagine  it  possessed 
of  some  peculiar  nutritive  and  stimulating  qualities,  divide  it  into  no  less  than  thirty  dififer- 
ent  species,  the  various  qualities  of  which  are  understood  only  by  themselves.  Here,  too, 
for  the  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  we  may  notice  that  kind  of  edible  birds'-nests  which 
forms  a  cimilar  fantastic  luxury.  These  nests  arc  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  species  of  swal- 
low  (Hirundo  esculenta),  which,  by  some  process  not  fully  understood,  constructs  its  nest, 
not  of  the  usual  materials  of  hair,  straw,  and  feathers,  but  of  a  substance  resembling  a 
fibrous  ill-concocted  isinglass.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  damp  caves  of  solitary  rocks,  at 
a  distance  from  any  human  habitation,  and  chiefly,  though  not  always,  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
adventurer  often,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  descends  the  face  of  perpendicular  cliflTs, 
till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  must  frequently  enter  it  by  torchlight  over 
slippery  fragments  of  rock,  where  a  false  step  would  be  instantly  fatal.  According  to  the 
nice  distinctions  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  these  nests  varies  from  21.  to  nearly  11. 
per  lb. ;  at  which  last  price  they  are  equal  to  about  double  their  weight  in  silver. 

Commerce,  among  the  nations  of  this  archipelago,  has  always  been  carried  on  with  con 
siderable  activity.  Their  country  yielded  valuable  materials,  and  the  insular  positions  and 
great  variety  of  seas  and  coasts  afK)rded  ample  opportunities.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  the  three  most  civilised  tribes,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  Bugis, 
carried  on  a  very  active  traffic.  That  of  the  first  two  has  been  in  a  great  measure  crushed 
by  European  dominion  and  rivalry.  The  Bugis,  however,  who  have  remained  in  a  great 
degree  independent,  are  still  active  traders  throughout  all  these  seas.  The  Chinese,  again, 
under  the  protection,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives,  of  the  regular  order  eetablished  by  the 
European  governments,  have  formed  extensive  colonies,  and  carry  on  a  constant  intercourse 
by  means  of  their  huge  junks,  some  of  600  tons'  burden,  but  so  unwieldy  that  they  can  only 
make  one  annual  voyage  to  Batavia.  The;  furnish  to  the  islant'  .rs  tea,  cotton  stufl^,  and 
porcelain,  all  somewhat  coarse ;  rbceivinv  in  return  tripang,  birds'-nests,  i^arks'  fins,  tortoijB&- 
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»hcll,  ipices,  and  varioua  minor  articles.  The  tonna^  employed  by  the  Chineao  and  native 
Btatc8  ia  together  estimated  at  3fl,0(NK  The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  or  chiefly  through 
the  Dutch  capitai  of  Batuvia,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Binffapore.  The  exports  to 
Europe  consist  mostly  of  spices,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  with  camphor,  rattans,  tor< 
toisG-stiull,  &.C,  The  imports  are  cotton  manufactures,  particularly  chintzes  of  moderate 
dncncBs,  and  of  red,  green,  and  other  bright  colours,  with  running-flowered  patterns;  also 
white  cottons,  cambrics,  imitation  bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  velvets.  Notwithstanding  the 
tropical  situation  of  these  inlands,  tlie  mountains  wliich  diversify  them,  and  tiie  influence  of 
the  Bca-brcezes,  cause  a  considerable  demand  for  woollens,  which  should  bo  the  light  cheap 
cloths  of  Vorksliire,  with  gaudy  patterns.  Glass-ware,  mirrors,  lustres,  and  common  earthen- 
ware, at  low  prices,  find  a  good  market. 

Interior  conmierce  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity  along  the  rivere  and  creein, 
which,  tliough  not  generally  of  long  course,  are  extremely  numerous,  descending  from  the 
inland  mountain  barriera.  The  roods  arc  mere  footpaths,  unfit  for  a  wagon  of  any  description, 
and  the  commodities  &re  conveyed  on  the  backs  sometimes  of  animals,  bi<t  more  frequently 
of  men.  On  one  much  frequented  road,  in  Java,  no  less  than  5000  portere  are  said  to  be 
constantly  employed. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  none  of  these  islands  has  been  ascertained  by  any  species  of  census, 
except  Java  and  the  Philippines.  Java  has  been  tuimd  to  contain  about  6,(i00,0(;j,  and  the 
Philippines  about  2,500,(X)U  people.  In  the  rest  of  tlie  Archipelago,  a  judgment  can  only 
be  formed,  by  considering  their  extent,  in  combination  with  the  apparent  density  with  which 
they  are  occupied.  An  estimate  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  historian 
of  the  Archipelago;  and  though  it  ditlcrs  somewhat  from  tliose  usually  formed,  yet  the  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observation  enjoyed,  and  ably  employed,  by  that  gentleman,  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  will  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  than  any  hitherto  published.  -He 
nupposes  Sumatra  to  contain  2,500,000;  Borneo,  500,000;  Celebes  and  its  appendagpg, 
1,000,000;  Bally,  Lombok,  Sooloo,  &c.,  5(H),000;  the  Spice  Islands,  Timor,  &c.,  nearly 
000,000.    The  entire  amount  will  thus  be  13,500,000. 

The  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  origin,  lan- 
guage, aspect,  and  character,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other ;  the  brown  and  the 
black  races.  They  bear  the  same  analogy  thot  the  white  and  the  negro  bear  in  the  western 
regions)  the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and  ^rawer,  driving  the  other  before  him, 
oppressing  and  reducing  him  to  bondage.  Thus,  in  all  the  great  islands  the  brown  race  has 
now  established  a  decided  and  undisputed  superiority. 

The  black  race,  called  often  the  Papuos  or  Oriental  Negroes,  appear  to  be  a  dwarf  variety 
of  the  negro  of  Afirica.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  feeble  frame.  Mr.  Crawfurd  never 
saw  one  who  exceeded  five  feet  The  colour  is  sooty  rather  tlian  black,  the  woolly  hair 
grows  in  small  tufls,  with  a  spiral  twist.  The  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  more  projectin;^, 
the  upper  lip  longer  and  more  pro'nmcnt.  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forms  indeed  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  which  has  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  chin.  This  degraded  class  of 
human  beings  is  generally  difliised  through  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  large 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans  having  only 
had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  tliem  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Little  is  recorded  exceot 
the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  tlieir  ceaseless  war  with  the  brown  races,  who  have 
driven  them  from  all  the  finer  parts  of  this  region ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
wrongs  by  which  this  hostility  has  been  provoked  are  of  the  most  aggravated  description. 

The  brown  tribes  differ  essentially  in  their  appearance  from  any  others  in  southern  Asia. 
They  are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  being  reckoneid  on  an  average  four  inches  lower  than  the 
European  standard.  There  ire  considerable  varieties  of  colour,  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  th>  climate;  though,  perhaps,  he  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for 
the  change  produced  by  elcvatea  ■<itcs.  The  tint  of  virgin  gold  is  considered  the  standard 
of  beauty,  which  the  poets  ascribe  ;c  'he  damsels  whose  praises  they  celebrate.  These 
islanders  are  rather  on  ugly  race ;  their  frame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  lower  limbs 
largo  and  heavy.  The  face  is  round ;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth ;  the  cheek-bones 
high,  the  nose  short  and  small ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  hair  is  long,  lank, 
harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head,  extremely  deficient ;  so  that  the  Mahometan 
priests  vainly  attempt  to  attain  any  portion  of  that  venerable  aspect  which  an  ample  beard 
IS  mippoeed  to  confer. 

This  port  of  the  populatbn,  by  &r  the  roost  numerous  and  important,  appears  thr  nioet 
anciviliaed  of  all  the  great  nations  who  inhabit  the  south  of  Asia.  Some  seem  justly  charged 
with  cannitnlism,  the  most  dreadful  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  ia  capable.  Yet  this 
6rigiiial  nideneaa  is  mingled  with  features  characteristic  of  the  most  hivMy  civilised  people 
iu  Asi.\  the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  who  entered  for  purposes  eiuier  of  commerce  or 
colonisation.  The  Javanese  and  Malays,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  are  destitute  of  th« 
pdished  and  courteoua  ttddrew  which  distinguishes  the  Hindoo  ud  the  commercial  Arab 
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When  they  wish,  as  they  oflen  do,  to  bo  obecquious  courtiers,  they  act  their  part  with  a  hti 

Kice.  In  return,  they  are  comparatively  iVank  and  honest ;  and  much  greater  reliance  can 
placed  on  their  worn.  They  show  also  sympathy  in  tho  distresses  of  their  follow-crealurei, 
and  will  exert  themselves  to  relieve  them,  on  occasions  when  the  Hindoo  manifests  a  c«i'buf 
indiflbrencc.  Strong  attachment  is  oflen  displayed  to  their  family,  their  kindred,  and  their 
chief.  Though  generally  subiect  to  a  power  more  or  less  despotic,  they  retain  strong  and 
even  lofty  feelings  of  personal  independence.  E]ach  man  goes  armed  with  a  kris  or  daggert 
which  he  regards  as  the  instrument  both  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs. 
The  ri^ht  of  private  revenge  is  claimed  by  every  individual  for  injuries  received  either  oy 
himself,  his  family,  or  tribe.  When  circumstances  deprive  him  of  any  hope  of  avenging 
himself  with  ease  or  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  that  dreadful  outrage,  peculiar  to  these 
islanders,  termed  running  amok,  cr  a  muck.  The  individual  under  this  impulse  draws  his 
dagger,  and  runs  through  tho  house,  or  into  tho  street,  stabbing  without  distinction  every 
one  he  meets,  till  he  himself  is  Icilled  or  taken.  This  movement  is  always  perfectly  sudden, 
indicated  by  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  and  fVom  motives  which  it  is  ttflcn  difRcult  to 
discover.  The  police  officers,  in  contemplation  of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain 
forked  instruments,  with  which  they  arrest  and  secure  the  oflender.  A  predatory  disposition, 
exercised  especially  upon  strangers,  is  shared  by  these  islanders  with  all  the  uncivilised 
tribes  of  Asia;  but  while  tho  Arabs  and  Tartars  carry  on  their  depredations  by  land,  Uie 
Malays,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  straits  and  narrow  seas,  through  which  rich  fleets  are  .per* 
petually  passing,  nav;  ocome  notorious  for  piratical  exploits,  which  are  practised  with  pecu- 
liar activity  on  the  cou  ,  of  Borneo,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 

The  religious  belief  and  observances  of  the  East  Indian  islanders,  at  least  of  the  most 
civilised  portion,  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  great  nations  iii  ttie  south  of 
Asia.  The  flrst  great  and  effective  colony  appears  to  have  come  fVom  Telingana  in  southern 
India ;  and  the  creed  which  they  introduced,  though  now  nearly  obliterated,  is  still  attested 

by  the  remains  of  splendid  temples  and  by  number- 
less images  scattered  throughout  the  island  of  Java. 
From  them  we  discover  that  here,  as  in  all  the 
countries  around  India,  the  prevailing  worship  has 
been  that  of  Boodh.  Ilis  images,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  temple  of  Boro  Budor  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  cut  {fiff.  735.),  are  much  tho  most 
numerous.  Thos?  of  Siva  and  the  deities  connected 
with  him  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  but  few  or 
no  representations  have  been  found  of  Brahma  or 
Vishnu.  This  system,  once  so  widely  diffused, 
scarcely  survives,  unless  upon  the  small  island  of 
Bali,  which  adjoins  to  Java,  but  is  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  its  entire  wont  of  harbour.  Here 
the  Hindoo  institutions  flourish  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  Boodh ;  the  distribution  into  four  castes  is 
fully  established ;  and  the  same  merit  is  attached  to 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  though  it  is  scarcely 
practised,  unless  by  the  priests.  The  sacrifice  of 
widows  takes  place  on  a  great  scale,  chiefly  at  the 
death  of  any  of  the  great  men ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  practice  of  polygamy  renders  its  eflects  there 
very  tragical.  Mr.  Crawfurd  plausibly  suspects  it  to  be  not  wholly  imported  from  Hindostan, 
but  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  custom  general  in  savage  comnoimities,  where  the  chiefs  enjoy 
extraordinary  influence. 

The  Mahometan  creed,  introduced  from  Arabia  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  completely  sup- 
plarted  the  Hindoo  system  among  the  Javanese  and  Malays.  By  this  channel  it  come  in 
the  form  deemed  orthodox,  and  there  has  never  been  any  mixture  of  sects.  The  practice 
here,  however,  is  exceedingly  lax ;  and  it  is  allowed  very  little  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  and  enjoymenU  of  its  votaries.  They  hold  the  festivals  with  considerable  zeal, 
practise  some  measure  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  set  high  value  on  performing  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mec«a.  But  they  pay  little  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  by  no  means  immure  Uieir  females  with  that  jealous  rigour  which  is  usual  amone 
Mahometan  nations.  Seclusion  takes  place  only  among  the  great;  and  even  they,  instead 
of  being  offended  by  enquiries  after  their  wives,  consider  it  as  a  compi  iment,  and  usually  in- 
troduce them  personoUy  to  gentlemen  with  whom  they  have  become  iiitimately  acquainted. 
Afler  the  arrival  of  tho  Portuguese,  the  Christian  netinns  soon  bec!imc  the  ruling  power* 
in  the  Indian  archipelago.  Thelmly  extensive  conversion,  howsver,  has  been  that  effected 
By  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine  islands ;  of  which  Luconia,  the  principal  one,  has,  through 
tne  eflbrts  of  the  missionaries,  become  almost  entirely  Christiim ;  and  though  their  instructkM 
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bu  not  been  conveyed  in  the  most  enlightened  forni,  it  is jroncrally  allowed  to  liave  eflccU'i! 
a  very  important  improvement  upon  the  rude  natives.  The  Dutch  colonists,  inspired  by  u 
ipirit  almost  entirely  commercial,  have  not  made  the  same  exertions,  and  their  monopolising 
and  tyrannical  spirit  was  little  calculated  to  recommend  their  belief. 

The  intellectual  character  of  the  Javanese  ranks  lower  than  tliat  of  almost  any  other  peopio 
who  have  made  equal  process  in  the  external  accommodations  of  life ;  and  their  literature, 
like  their  religion,  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Southern  Asia.  "  In  the .':  taneso  schools," 
says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "a  smattering  of  Arabic,  with  a  religious  view,  is  the  only  branch  of 
instruction.  Javanese  literature  it^iclf  is  nowhere  taught  as  a  branch  of  education,  but  left 
to  be  picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acciuisition  seems  not  to  bo  considered  as  a  tiling  of 
utility  or  necessity,  but  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  it  may  be  ogreeabb  to  possess, 
but  which  it  is  no  discredit  to  be  ignorant  ot.  I  have  seen  many  a  chief  of  rank  vvho  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  out  of  the  whole  population  of  an  extensive  village,  you  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  you  con  find  an  individual  that  can  uo  so.  As  far  as  concerns  the  women, 
literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  When  one  is  seen  tliat  can  read 
and  write,  she  ia  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  I  do  not  think  that,  during  my  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  Javanese,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  that  could  do  so.  The  palace  of  the  sultan 
of  Java  afforded  but  a  single  example."  Both  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  aro 
uncommonly  copious :  but  it  is  in  a  superfluous  profusion  of  terms  to  express  individual 
objects,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  relating  to  general  and  abstract  ideas.  Tho 
dialects,  especially  the  Malay,  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  the  smoothest  liquid 
and  vocalic  sounds,  and  tho  exclusion  ot  all  harsh  consonants.  The,  Malay,  in  adopting  a 
large  portion  of  Arabic,  has  smoothed  it  down  so  as  to  harmonise  with  tho  original;  nnd, 
bein^  written  in  Arabic  characters,  which  are  conoidcrod  sacred  throughout  the  East,  has 
acquired  a  general  currency  among  the  people  of  tho  Archipelago.  The  language  of  the 
Javanese,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  the  characters  of  which  are  peculiarly 
neat,  though  beldom  carefully  written.  This  people  have  also  a  learned  and  sabred  language, 
called  Kawi,  which,  from  tho  large  infusion  of  Sanscrit,  appears  evidently  to  be  derived  from 
India,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  abridgments  of  the  Mahabarat,  Ramayana,  and  other  Hindoo 
compositions.  The  literature  of  Java  is  almost  entirely  metrical,  yet  does  not  display  tliose 
high  eflbrts  of  fancy  and  passion  which  otlen  distinguish  tho  emisions  of  a  ruder  people. 
According  to  a  late  author,  they  contain  neither  sublimity,  pathos,  tenderness,  nor  humour ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  bombast,  puerility,  or  utter  inanity.  History  was'unknown  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
tolerably  connected  narrative  of  public  events ;  yet  the  imperfection  of  this  may  be  estimated 
when  we  state,  that  it  is  always  composed  under  the  eye  of  the  prince  ^hose  actions  it 
records,  and  who  employs  the  writer  merely  as  a  servant  whose  only  qualificittion  is  that  of 
bein^  able  to  string  events  into  verse.  Malay  literature  is  chiefly  in  prose ;  and  its  largest 
portion  consists  in  romances,  or  fragments  of  real  story  so  disfigured  as  to  be  little  better. 
They  have  the  same  tame  character  with  tho  works  composed  m  its  brother  dialect.  The 
best  compositions  in  both  seem  to  be  little  songs,  the  efllusions  of  natural  feeling. — Celebes 
has  a  language  and  literature  of  its  own ;  ruder,  though  in  some  respects  more  energetic, 
than  the  Javanese  or  Malay. 
Dramatic  entertainments,  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  are  cultivated  with  ardour,  particu- 
larly in  Java.  They  seem  to  be  only  a  step  beyond 
the  practice  of  common  story-telling,  which  is  so 
general  throughout  the  East  The  dalang,  or  lending 
personage,  sits  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  reads  in  a 
chanting  tone  one  of  the  national  romances.  The  per- 
formers behind,  covered  usually  with  grotesque  masks 
(Jiff.  7,36.)  accompany  his  recital  with  corresponding 
movements.  Their  place  is  frequently  supplied  by 
puppets,  mony  of  which  are  of  that  very  peculiar  de- 
scription called  scenic  shadows, — monstrous  nnd  gro- 
tesque figures,  of  about  twenty  inches  long,  cut  out  of 
a  stiflPuntaniied  bufl'alo  hide,  and  commonly  very  highly 
gilded  and  painted. 

Of  ruder  amusements  the  chase  is  pursued  with 
ardour  by  tho  natives  of  Celebes  on  their  large  grassy 
plains,  with  small  active  horses,  lightly  harnessed, 
which  they  ride  with  great  swiftness.  This  diversion 
is  carried  on  with  much  less  ardour  in  Java,  and  only 
in  its  unimproved  districts ;  the  natives  possessing  an 
inferior  breed  of  horses,  which  they  ride  ill.  Their 
most  active  chase  conaisis  in  attacking  the  tiger  by  a 
circle  of  spearmen,  while  the  prince  often  looks  on  as  a  spectator.  The  islanders  in  genurai 
•re  not  fond  of  games  where  much  bodily  exertion  is  requisite,  and  take  more  pleasure  ic 
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fitting  and  contemplating  the  combala  between  pugnacious  animals.  Cock-fighting  !■  a 
universal  passion ;  tlie  quality  and  exploits  of  game-cocks  are  celebrated  in  their  poema  and 
romances.  They  delight  also  to  view  tlie  conflict  between  the  tiger  and  buffalo,  an  orduoui 
and  eijual  struggle,  in  which,  contrary  to  what  might  ho  expected,  the  buffalo  is  generally 
victorioiJH.  They  take  pleasure  also  in  quail-fighting,  and  even  in  contests  among  a  peculiar 
fipecies  of  crickets.  Games  cf  linzard  arc  also  pursued  with  passion,  even  the  lower  orden 
Miiandering  their  hard-earned  w  'es,  and  reducing  themselves  to  destitution,  by  an  excessive 
[mlu.gence  in  them.  This  hai^  .^uj^gei^ted  a  singular  expedient  to  those  who  employ  Javanese 
to  watch  during  the  night  over  valuable  property,  and  seek  to  overcome  their  almost  irre« 
eistiblo  propensity  to  forget  their  charge  and  fall  asleep :  a  small  sum  given  to  them  to  gamble 
for  curnpletely  secures  tneir  vigils.  Dancing  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  or  rather  occu* 
pation :  it  is  solemn,  stately,  and  slow,  performed  less  with  the  legs  tlian  with  the  body  and 
arms,  and  expressing  feeling  and  pssion  rather  than  gaiety.  The  Javanese  prince  not  only 
trains  his  concubines  to  dance,  but  causes  them  to  exhibit  in  public.  The  messenger  or 
ambassador,  who  approaches  the  royal  presence,  enters  and  retires  dancing.  In  this  position 
is  taken  the  yow  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  and  even  he  who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
terminates  life  running  a  muck,  performs  this  frantic  deed  in  measured  postures  and  move- 
ments. 

The  habitations  of  the  East  Indian  islanders  are  of  very  simple  materials  and  construction. 
The  art,  by  which  those  magnificent  structures  were  reared,  the  remains  of  which  adorn  the 
interior  of  Java,  is  entirely  lost    They  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindoo 

__^_^  settlers,  and  to  have  departed  with  them.    Tha 

7i7  J3^  humble  and  mercantile  character  of  the  adven- 

turers who  introduced  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  why  the  mo^^ues,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour which  they  display  in  other  parts  of  the  Mo- 
hometan  world,  are  here  coarsely  and  inelegantly 
constructed  of  temporary  materials.  The  natives 
have  lost  even  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  Their 
very  best  houses  are  slight  structures  of  bamboo, 
rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  grass.  Those  of  the  pea^ 
Malar  Houw.  santry  (Jig.  737.),  simply  constructed  of  these  ma- 

terials, and  surrounded  with  trees  and  a  little 
garden,  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  called  pandapaa 
(Jff.  738.),  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillars,  both  oflen  highly  carved 
tm  painted.  The  public  halls  of  the  towns,  the  mosques,  and  even  the  monarch  s  state  hall 
of  audience,  consist  only  of  such  structures  on  a  greater  scale.  To  m^ke  one  the  commodious 
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residence  of  a  chief,  it  is  enclosed  by  palings,  or  divide.'l  u:^'^  apartments,  by  light  partitions 
(Jg.  739.).  The  abodes  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  prince,  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  number  and  size  of  these  pandapas.  The  palace,  however,  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  composed  formerly  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  present  only  of  bad  brick,  yet 
which  form  the  only  structures  of  masonry  now  reared  in  the  country. 

The  dress  of  these  islanders  presents  a  medium,  not  very  commodious  or  elegant,  between 
tlie  light  close  garments  of  the  European,  and  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatic.  The 
principal  part  is  the  sarung,  or  long  robe,  not  fostened  to  the  body,  but  loosely  wrapped  round 
the  lower  part,  and  fastened  by  a  zone  or  sash.  The  coat,  the  other  principal  part  of  the 
dress,  is  only  a  loose  frock.  The  Mahometans  wear  a  cap  resembling  a  turban ;  but  the 
other  inhabitants  have  the  head  naked  (Jig.  740.).  The  rest  of  the  body  is  either  uncovered, 
or  enveloped  in  vest,  boddice,  or  pantaloons,  according  to  the  taste  of  different  tribes.  In  the 
court  dress,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  smeared  with  a  yellow 
cosmetic,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments  (fig.  741.).  In  the  war  dress,  again,  the  coat, 
indeed,  is  laid  aside ;  but  the  robe  is  wrapped  close  round  the  whole  body ;  while  besides  the 
kris,  or  dagger,  which  is  worn  at  all  times,  by  every  islander,  a  sword  is  stuck  in  the  belt, 
or"!  a  long  spear  is  brandished  (fig.  742.). 

The  ^'"^t  of  the  islanders  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  fish,  with  little  mixture 
of  other  animal  food.    It  is  eaten  greedily,  with  little  ceremony,  and  lifted  to  the  mouth  by 
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the  hands,  acconling  to  tha  ^nenl  practice  of  tho  E^t.  The  people  display  a  remarkabla 
propemity  to  tho  uso  of  narcotic  atimulanta.  Wine  and  still  more  the  spirits  of  their  owr. 
manuFacture,  are  liberally  used,  in  defiance  of  Mahometan  injunction ;  yet  it  is  not  in  tlioae 
that  the  chief  oxresa  is  committed.  It  ia  in  bang,  a  substance  extracted  fVom  hemp ;  in 
tobaoco,  and  of  late  above  all  in  opium.  The  ialanuers,  reversing  the  general  practice  of 
4sia,  chew  tobacco,  and  smoko  opium. 
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Sbot.  VII, — Local  Oeography. 


The  local  details  of  this  extensive  range  of  islands,  especially  as  respects  their  interior 
districts,  are  in  many  respects  imperfectly  known,  and  many  of  them  not  very  interesting; 
ao  that  they  will  not  detam  us  so  long  as  tho  general  description.  We  shall  begin  with  tot 
western  islands,  and  proceed  eastward, 

Sumatra,  the  most  westerly  of  the  great  islands,  extends  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
abovt;  1000  miles  in  length,  and  IflO  of  average  breadth.  It  is  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  yet  it  is  protected  from  the  evils 
incident  to  this  position  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior, sometimes  in  several  successive  rangen,  enclosing  between  them  fine  valleys  and  lakes. 
Of  these  Goonong-Pasama,  which  Europeans,  upon  a  very  crude  theory,  have  called  Mount 
Ophir,  exceeds  13,800  feet ;  while  Goonong-Kasumbra  is  nearly  1000  feet  higher.  These 
high  chains  so  copiously  water  the  |)!ainB  and  coasts  beneath,  that,  instead  of  being  in  any 
degree  parched  and  arid,  tlicy  aro  overspread  with  too  luxuriant  a  vegetation.  The  ground 
is  almost  choked  with  dense  forests,  and  with  canes,  rattans,  and  other  species  of  tropical 
underwood ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  southern  shore  consists  of  a  forest  of  mangroves  grow- 
ing out  of  a  morass.  Culture  has  but  partially  and  rudely  cleared  these  encumbrances,  and 
directed  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  to  useful  objects.  Sumatra  does  not  produce  so  many 
objects  for  exportation  as  smaller  and  even  less  fertile  islands.  The  moat  unportant  is  pep- 
per, produced  in  considerable  abundance,  yet  not  cciual  to  that  of  Malabar.  This  island, 
however,  excels  all  other  countries  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  camphor.  This 
substance  consists  of  the  concrete  juice  in  the  heart  of  a  species  of  tree,  which,  however,  is 
becoming  daily  scarcer,  being  cut  down  by  the  natives  for  its  valuable  wood.  In  Europe, 
camphor  has  only  a  limited  use  as  a  medicine  and  cosmetic ;  but  the  Chinese  value  it  highiyi 
and  pay  a  much  larger  price  for  that  of  Sumatra  than  of  Japan, 

The  kingdom  of  Achcen  occupies  the  most  northerly  part  of  this  island,  extending  oppo- 
Bite  to  the  coast  of  Malacca,  At  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  it  held  dominion  over  divers 
btates  both  of  the  island  and  continent,  and  wafi  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Though 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  restricted  within  its  original  limits,  it  has  always,  amid  violen' 
internal  dissensions,  remained  independent  of  any  European  power.  The  Achcenese  are  a 
Neafaring  race,  bold,  stirring,  and  often  piratical,  but  inspired  by  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
commercial  spirit.  The  capital  city  of  Acheen  presents  a  complete  specimen  of  the  sea- 
ports of  these  countries.  It  consists  of  about  8000  bamboo  habitations,  raised  on  posts  above 
the  marshy  shore,  and  so  completely  enveloped  in  wood,  that  from  the  sea  it  appears  like  an 
extensive  forest 

To  the  south  of  Acheen,  but  to  the  oast  of  the  great  range  of  mountains,  extends  Menan^- 
kabao,  which  also,  at  an  early  period,  held  many  states  under  its  dominion,  and  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  empire.  It  was  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  whence  they 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  to  Malacca,  and  Borneo,  till  they  becaine  the  ruling  people 
in  the  Indian  seas.  This  country  is  watered  by  a  large  lake,  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  lengvV., 
though  the  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained ;  it  abounds  in  gold,  and  is  under  very  tole- 
rable cultivation.    The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts  than 
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tny  of  the  other  ialandon.  The  ((old  nnd  •ilvc.  flli((r»*n  work,  the  only  flno  manufacture  ir. 
the  Archipolaf^  ia  executed  by  them  almoat  exclu«tv(:ly.  Thoy  lupply  all  the  rest  of  Hu- 
matra  with  arms;  and,  lince  the  introduction  of  thono  of  Europe,  manufkcture  very  good 
muakoi'^  ard  gunpowder.  They  were  very  early  convortod  to  tho  Mahometan  religion ;  and 
their  coui.'<  7  and  capital  poMem  ntill  a  lacred  charnct«r  even  among  their  noighboiira  the 
pagdn  fiatta.  The  country  wat  entirely  independent  of  KuropoanH  till  recently,  when  the 
Dutch,  taking  li 'Wantage  uf  intestine  diMenaions,  penetrated  into  it,  and  oatabliHhod  their 
•uproiiincy. 

Tho  Datuui  occupy  tho  country  and  coaat  on  the  oppoeite  or  wcitem  side  of  tho  moun>jiina. 
Thia  extraordinary  race  dinplay  in  some  respects  a  degree  of  civilisation  not  to  bo  found 
among  the  surrounding  states.  Their  country  in  fertile,  and  cultivation  generally  diiiused. 
They  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  being  writton  from 
tho  l)ottom  upwards ;  and  the  clmractora  are  rudely  stampnl  with  tho  point  of  a  tl'i^ifcr  on 
the  surface  of  a  bamboo  or  branch;  aometimes  oven  upon  a  growing  trco.  In  thm  niugli 
manner,  however,  the  majority  of  tho  people  cnn  both  read  and  write.  But  with  these 
attainments  they  combine  habits  which  have  been  cnnRidcrcd  as  belonging  tn  tho  nioHt  ex- 
treme barbarism.  Anthropophagy  is  not  only  practised  in  the  heat  of  victory,  to  irnitity 
deadly  v»;.";;eance,  but  proscribed  as  a  regular  |)art  of  thoi'  laws  and  instilutionH.  For  oil 
who  are  guilty  of  robbery,  adultery,  unlawful  mnrrinprs,  or  other  high  criirn-s,  tlin  penalty 
is,  to  bo  publicly  eaten  by  their  countrymen.  Tho  olHccrH  of  justice  and  the  injuroil  partio:? 
assomblo  at  tho  place  of  punislinient,  with  a  provision  of  nail,  popper,  and  citnin;  tho  indi- 
vidual most  wronged  selects  the  first  morwl,  cntH  it  oft",  and  oiita  it;  the  rent  follow  iKTordinij 
to  their  rank,  till  tho  leader  of  tho  amsombly  severs  the  head,  and  carricH  it  off  as  a  trophy. 
Authors  of  good  repute  have  asttortod  that  they  ate  their  nged  and  infirm  rcliitivos,  nfler 
various  ceremonies,  among  which  woh  that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  calling  out,  "  When  the 
flruit  ia  ripe  it  must  full ;"  but,  if  this  most  unnatarul  practice  ever  prevailed,  it  is  now 
entirely  diricontinuod.  Tho  number  of  little  tribes  into  which  this  people  is  divided,  and 
who  wage  almost  ceaseless  war  ogainst  each  other  with  deadly  enmity,  appcare  to  be  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  keeps  alive  among  them  this  spirit  of  ferocity.  They  are  assi- 
milated to  savago  life  also  in  the  treatment  of  their  women,  who  are  regarded  as  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  on  whom  the  labour  of  cultivating  tho  ground  and  other  hard  tusks  am 
devolved.  Tho  Batlas  are  pagans,  and  their  religion  little  known.  Prom  their  ports  of  Bst- 
^  .18  and  Tappanooly  they  export  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  with  gum  benzoin  and  a  fow 
oUier  commodities. 

The  kingdom  of  Siak  occupies  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory,  of  which  tho  inland  and 
western  parts  belong  to  the  two  states  now  described.  A  broad  river,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Menangkabao,  traverses  the  territory,  and  is  navigable  sixty-flvc  miles  up  to  Hiak 
the  capital ;  hut  the  chief  trade  ia  carried  on  at  the  seaport  of  Campar.  Tho  navy  and  com- 
merce of  Siak  were  once  great,  and  are  still  connidprrble.  The  Dutch,  besides  tho  ordinary 
commodities  of  Sumatra,  draw  from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber;  but  they  have  not 
formed  any  settlement  upon  its  coast 

The  southern  quarter  of  Sumatra  is  on  the  whole  the  least  improved,  a  great  extent  boincr 
marshy,  uncultivated,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  On  its  hills,  however,  is  the  most 
abundant  growth  of  pepper,  the  commodity  which  Europeans  principally  seek  in  this  island ; 
and  here  their  chief  settlements  have  been  formed.  Palembang,  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
Bencoolen,  on  the  western,  have  long  been  the  capitals :  the  first  of  the  Dutch,  the  second 
of  the  English  settlements  in  Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Palembang  generally  encouraged 
commerce ;  and  their  country  has  been  tho  chief  mart  both  for  pepper  and  for  the  tin  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Banca.  The  pepper  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior.  The  Dutch  long  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  a  for*,  at  the  capital,  a 
town  of  25,000  inhabitants,  with  a  mosque  and  a  palace  handsomely  built  of  stone ;  but  in 
1821,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  nultan,  they  deposed  him,  and  erected  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province  or  residence.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany to  raise  Bencoolen  into  a  place  of  importance :  in  1714  they  founded  Fort  Marlborough ; 
and  in  1810,  their  property  there  was  estimated  at  314,000/.  The  settlement,  however, 
never  paid  its  expenses ;  and  the  trade,  instead  ol'  increasing,  dwindled  away ;  so  that  in 
1824  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  exchange  it  with  Holland  for  Malacca,  ond  some 
email  possessions  on  the  coast  of  India,  which,  though  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
served  to  connect  and  consolidate  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  then  annexed  Bencoolen 
to  the  province  of  Padang,  fixing  at  the  town  of  that  name  the  seat  of  their  admiir  istrdtion, 
and  their  principal  trade.  To  complete  the  picture  of  this  part  of  Sumatra,  we  may  men- 
tion the  Ijampongs  and  the  Redjangs ;  interior  tribes,  under  a  rude  feudal  system,  less  im- 
proved on  the  whole  than  the  Battas,  yet  having,  like  th^m,  a  language  and  alphabet,  anJ 

nnf  Hpinnr  (riliUir  nf  tho  anmo  oftvaj^fi  enOrmiticS. 

Sumatra  is  begirt  by  ranges  of  isles  which,  though  comparatively  small,  presont  peculiari- 
ties that  deserve  some  notice.  On  the  western  side,  beginning  from  the  southward,  we  may 
number  Engano,  the  Poggy  or  Nassau  groun,  Sebeerno.  Nvaa,  Bali  for  Hog).    These  islands 
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have  B  ruffcrod  and  mnuntninoui  aspoct,  ami  Hobooruu  ii  ovi<n  the  icat  of  an  activn  volrano. 
Tho  tiu'o  ot  thu  roiintry  and  tlio  inhabitant!  havo  no  affinity  with  tlumo  on  tlto  ^ront  iidiind, 
but  bcitr  more  analo^ry  to  the  pn«tcrn  part  of  tho  Archi|)ola|(n,  and  ovi>n  to  tho  itdandH  of  tho 
H<Mith  Hca.  Hago,  niHtcad  of  rico,  ia  tho  utanlo  food  ;  the  inhabitanta,  calli'd  by  tho  Mulayi 
Montawny,  tatUio  thoir  akins,  and  a[H>al(  a  lanKuaKo  tiuito  difTcrcnt  tVoni  that  of  Honmtra. 
The  PoKKy  Ia'*inda  arc  tho  chief  acat  of  tho  rudoiit  or  thoao  races,  who  arc  unacqimfntod 
with  tho  uao  ')f  metal,  have  no  wcapona  hut  bowa  and  arrowa,  and  in  many  of  their  cuHtoma 
rcacmblo  tho  jK-ople  of  Otiiheite.  Tho  n/itivoa  "f  Nyan  are  much  nioro  frugal  and  indua- 
trioua,  rearing  with  aucceaa  tho  hog  and  tho  awcct  potato.  Yet  they  are  ncrco  and  Ran< 
Ijuinary,  tho  country  beinu  piirtitioncti  among  about  iirty  little  chioftaina,  who  wage  deadly 
wars  with  each  other.  Nearly  a  thouwand  priaonora  of  war  are  annually  tJA  aa  ahivca,  in 
which  ra)vicity  the  Dutch  find  them  URufut,  though  dangoroua,  oa  their  tiorco  prido  o(\on 
niimda  them  to  tho  violent  decda  familiar  to  thoao  lalandora. 

I'ho  gruupa  of  tho  Nicobar  and  tho  Andaman  ialanda  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
plact*,  1)0  hero  introduced.  They  extend  northwards  in  almoat  a  continued  group  trum  about 
UH>  miles  N.W.  of  Sumatro,  wliero  tho  Nicobar  iaianda  begin,  to  about  4(K)  niiloa  farther, 
where  the  Andanmna  terminate.  The  Nicobor  iaianda  aro  twelve,  of  which  tho  principal 
arc  Sambolong,  Curnicobar,  and  Nancowry.  They  are  generally  hilly  and  woody,  aboundmg 
\n  cocoa-nuts.  The  inhabitants  are  of  tho  brown  or  Malay  race,  and  aro  peaceable  and  well- 
diapoaed.  Tho  Danes,  who  called  these  Fredcrick'a  lalandB,  formed  first  a  commercial  aot- 
tlcmcnt  in  17r)0,  and  then  a  missionary  establishment  in  1708;  but  both  wcro  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  sicklineHs  of  tho  climate.  They  hovo  recently  renewed  the  attempt,  but,  it 
ia  aaid,  with  no  promise  of  better  euccesa.  The  Andamana  consist  of  two  long  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  ia  about  140  miles  fVom  north  to  aouth.  Thoy  are  mountamous,  woody, 
and  in  aome  parta  very  picturesque.  Tho  inhabitanta,  who  aro  a  variety  of  tho  Oriental 
negro,  appear  to  bo  among  tho  most  degraded  beinga  in  exiatcnce.  They  go  quite  naked, 
live  in  hovels  composed  of  twigs,  never  cultivate  tho  ground,  but  aubaiat  on  nsh;  which, 
however,  they  ahoot  and  spear  with  great  dexterity.  They  have  been  accused  of  cannibal- 
ism,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  grounds.  Tho  English,  with  a  view  to  tho  refreshment 
and  shelter  of  their  ships,  attempted  settlements  first  at  Port  Chatham  in  the  large  island  in 
1701,  and  then  at  Port  Cornwallis  on  the  smaller  ono  in  1703;  but  both  these  stations  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate. 

Pulo  Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Islimd,  a  small  island  of  seven  or  ei^ht  leagues  long, 
separate"!  by  a  narrow  strait  from  tho  const  of  Malacca,  was  oidy  one  unmtcrrupted  forest 
till  1780,  when  thu  English  East  India  Company  purchased  it  from  the  King  of  Queda,  and 
formed  a  settlement  there,  with  a  view  to  tho  refreshment  of  their  China  ahips.  In  1605  it 
was  modo  a  regular  government,  aubordinato  only  to  that  of  Calcutta.  Tho  expectations  of 
its  becoming  a  grand  ahip-building  arsenal  have  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  it  soon  acquired  com- 
mercial importance  by  becoming  the  dep6t  for  tho  produce  of  all  tho  neighbouring  districts, 
as  well  as  a  place  where  all  tho  vessels  touched  that  passed  between  India  and  China; 
though  in  this  respect  it  has  been  lately  in  a  good  measure  supplanted  bv  Singapore.  George- 
town, tho  capital,  consists  of  airy  and  spacious  streets,  and  its  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  provisions ;  but  its  ill-cuiistructed  fort  is  incapriblo  of  defence. 

Off  the  eastern  coast,  I'andjoor  and  Rupat,  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  Malacca, 
form  dependencies  on  the  k  ngdom  of  Siak.  Linffcri  and  Bintanjr,  farther  out  at  sen,  are  the 
centre  of  a  numerous  group  of  islets  of  the  most  varied  form  and  uspect;  some  mere  naked 
rocks,  others  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  They  have  been  long,  to  the  Malays,  a  great 
seat  tx)th  of  commerce  and  piracy.  They  are  ruled  by  a  sultan  resident  in  Lingen,  who 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  tho  DutcL  and  has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  full  sovereignty 
the  islet  of  Rhio,  separated  from  Bintang  by  a  narrow  channel.  Rhio,  being  made  a  free 
port,  has  ac(|Uii<  d  great  importance  both  is  an  entrepdt  and  a  place  of  refreshment;  and  its 
population  amounts  now  to  about  6000, 

The  island  of  Banra  derives  its  solo  importance  from  the  mines  of  tin,  already  described. 
It  was  a  dependency  of  Palcmbang  till  tho  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with  Billiton,  into  a 
separate  residence  or  province.  The  lotter  is  distinguished  by  its  mines  of  iron,  the  most 
valuable  in  the  Archipelago,  and  nails  made  from  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
islands. 

Javii ,  the  great  island  which  next  follows,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  only  by  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  one  of  tlie  main  entrances  into  tho  interior  seas  of  the  Archipelago.  It  extends 
from  en.-'t  to  west  about  600  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  obout  100.  From  it.s  eastern 
extremity  there  extends  a  succession  of  smaller  isles,  Bali,  Ix)mbok,  Sumbawo,  and  Floris, 
separated  from  it  and  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
longation of  Java.  This  island,  jhen,  with  its  attendant  group,  shuts  in  on  the  south  all 
the  islands  and  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  and  can  hold  with  most  of  them  a  direct  and  ready 
communication.  The  English  ami  Dutch,  while  tlicy  contended  with  each  otlicr  for  supre- 
macy m  these  seas,  placed  the  cent  re  of  their  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Java     This  isiand  aisc  surpasses  all  the  others  in  fertility,  population,  and  general  im- 
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Srovomont     It  dooa  not  indeed  excel  in  the  flner  spicoa,  and  ovon  in  popper  ia  inferior  to 
uinatra.     But  it  ia  fVuitful  in  tho  ataplca  of  tropical  produce,  rice,  augar,  colloe ;  and  htia 
oxtonaiv     foroaU  of  teak.     According  to  Mr.  ArCuiImih,  tho  iaiand  yielda  3,000,000/.  ot 
rovunu'   to  tho  Dutch  guvornmont,  who  maintain  tliero  1&,000  troopa,  of  which  not  leat 
than  btKH)  are  European. 
Batavia  {Jg.  743.),  Uie  capital  of  Java,  and  of  the  Dutch  poaaoaaiona  in  Uio  Eoat  Indiea, 
748       -^     -  *"  •''"*^  °"  '''®  northern  coast,  and 

"^  not  ftir  (Vom  tho  western  extremity 

of  tho  iaiand.  Bovcral  isleta  lur* 
rounding  the  bay  on  which  it  ii 
aituatcd,  afford  secure  anchorage  to 
voaaela  of  500  tons.  A  nmall  river 
runs  through  tho  town,  tho  facilitioa 
afiunlud  by  which  are  increased  by 
navigable  canals.  These,  multiplied 
to  a  superfluoua  extent,  aided  in  pro- 
ducing that  oxtrcmo  insalubrity  tor 
which  Batavia  waa  long  notorioiia. 
Vessela  which  entered  llie  port  either 
for  tra<lo  or  refreshment,  left  it  often 
witli  the  loea  of  more  tlian  half  thuir 
B,^,,^  crows.     By  accounta  accurately  kept 

for  twenty-two  years  from  1730  to 
1752,  tho  number  of  doatha  in  a  population  of  70,000  amounted  to  1,100,000;  and  in  the 
jrcar  1751  alono  there  died  58,000.  Vot  tho  obstinacy  of  Dutch  avarice  atill  adhered  to  thia 
latal  spot;  but,  witliin  the  last  thirty  years,  Batavia  has  been  much  changctl.  General 
Daondels  conceived  tho  design  of  transferring  tho  scat  of  government  to  Sourabaya ;  and, 
though  unable  to  ofToct  this  object,  ho  demolished  a  great  part  of  the  fbrtiiications,  and 
tronsferrcd  the  barracks  and  official  residence  to  tho  heights  of  Weltevredcn.  The  English, 
during  their  occupation,  were  prompted  by  a  national  taate  to  desert  entirely  tho  town,  and 
cover  with  their  rural  scata  the  neighbouring  districts,  particularly  tliat  of  Buitzcnzoorg. 
When  the  place,  however,  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  the  governor  Van  der  Capcllen 
applied  himself  to  restore  tho  town;  and,  by  filling  up  useless  canals,  opening  and  widening 
tho  streets,  ho  efTcctcd  such  an  improvement,  that  it  is  now  as  healthfhl  as  any  place  io 
Java.  Tho  population,  by  a  census  in  1824,  amounted,  excluaive  of  troops,  to  53,8()0.  Of 
these  23,100  were  Javanese  or  Mulocys,  14,700  Chinese,  12,400  slaves,  3000  Europeans,  and 
600  Arabs.     At  present  it  exceeds  60,000. 

Tho  commerce  of  Batavia  in  not  only  that  of  the  island,  but  of  nearly  'he  whole  Archipe- 
lago, with  the  excf'ptii  '  Philippines.  In  1828,  tho  exports  con?,.-,tod  of  coflbo  to  the 
valun  of  8,024,(MKt  "  , ;  miK  o,  90,000 ;  cloves,  229,000 ;  nutmcsfs,  221,000 ;  rice,  1,194,000; 
tin,  Hfj(],000;  su«.,  ,  4r)(),0(K);  birds'-nests,  521,000;  piece  gCKxls,  499,000;  Java  tobacco, 
40I,(K)0;  pi'iip.  '.  151,0(M);  rattans,  141,000;  salt,  119,000;  various  other  articles,  3,372,000; 
treasure,  1,20^,000  making  an  aggregate  of  17,499,000  florins.  The  imports  consisted 
of  cotton  iManufiuctures,  4,778,000  florins ;  woollens,  263,0(X1 ;  provisions  from  England, 
522,000;  mndy  and  Geneva,  322,000;  wines,  1,154,000;  opium,  1,032,000;  load,  76,000; 
copper,  ^rt.t'fly  from  Japan,  1,034,000;  steel,  41,0(H);  iron,  206,000;  India  piece  goods, 
787,000 ;  Chinese  silk  and  cotton  goods,  367,000;  terra  japonica,  478,000 ;  rattans,  224,000; 
tripans:,  381,000;  marine  stores,  264,000;  various  other  articles,  3,431,000;  treasure, 
2,61w,()00:  in  all,  17,976,000. 

The  interior  details  of  Java  cannot,  consistently  with  our  limits,  be  described  at  great 
length.  It  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  twenty  provinces,  which  they  call  residences.  Of 
these,  Batavia,  Bantam,  Buitzenzoorg,  Preangers,  Knnang,  and  Cheribon,  compose  the 
western  part;  while  Tagal  Pekkalongang,  Kadou,  Samarang,  Japara,  Rembang,  Grisse, 
Sourabaya,  Passarouang,  Besukie,  Bangouwangui,  Saurocarta,  Djojocarta,  Madura,  and  Sof 
manap,  form  the  eastern.  The  two  parts  are  divided  'rom  each  other  by  the  vast  mountain 
tbrcst  of  Dayou  Loukhour,  on  the  frontier  of  C'heribon,  composed  of  impenetrable  woods  in- 
tersected by  foaming  torrents  and  deep  ravines.  The  western  side  of  the  island  is  in  gene- 
ral more  level  and  capable  of  very  general  cultivation.  It  is  almost  entirely  subjected  to 
European  influence,  and  new  modes  and  objects  of  culture  have,  under  European  auspices, 
been  introduced.  The  eastern  part  bears  a  different  character ;  it  is  mountainous,  wooded, 
ami  romantic,  yet  diversified  with  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  carefully  cultivated  upon  the 
native  system.  This  part  of  the  island  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  most  powerful 
native  princes,  ancient  and  modern,  the  latter  of  whom  still  maintain  a  large  measure  of 
independence,  and  pay  only  homai^e  and  tribute  to  the  Dutch.  Here,  too,  m  consequence, 
are  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  and  of  the  faith  which  formerly  prevailed  io 
Java. 
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In  tho  wcAtcrn  quurter,  BtnUm,  noxt  to  Bntitvin,  in  tlio  most  cclobmtcd  dintrict,  liiivin({ 
bocn  lunir  tlio  capital  of  tlie  Engiioli  Hultlcinontis  not  only  in  tho  irlamtn,  hut  in  nil  tliu  Indian 
nu.  llio  sultan  hu  lately  boer.  detlmmod  by  tlie  Dutcli,  who  Imvc  taken  the  administra- 
tion ontiroly  into  Uieirown  nandisand  huvo,  it  la  Miid,  intrmluced  considerable  iinprovctncnts. 
The  town  ut'  fiiintnm  ia  now  almost  duscrtod  in  consequence  of  its  unhealthy  Bituatiou,  and 
the  transference  of  the  trade  to  Battvio.  Oeram  ia  now  the  principal  place,  and  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  ^vertior.    The  roat  of  this  division  is  almost  entirely  partitioned  amonif  little 

Kincos,  held  m  strict  aubjection'  to  the  Dutch*  Tjti\ior,  one  of  the  chief  interior  towns,  has 
oh  described  oa  composed  of  broad  alloys  bordoied  with  hedjfos  o(  bamboo,  the  houses  sur^ 
rounded  by  fruit  trees  and  odoriferous  (iowara,  and  oommuiiicatin|f  with  each  other  by 
•haded  tintpnths. 

The  cnstcni  -"'  of  Java,  of  which  tlio  ffoneral  charaoter  has  aUroady  been  described,  con> 
taina  the  Iciiif^domH  of  Sourucartn  iiiul  DjojocurUi,  fraffir-ints  of  the  dominion  which,  under 
the  title  of  the  cinpiro  of  Mtitarain,  liold  sway  formerly  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  Tlio 
Ibrmer  is  estimated  bv  Sir  S.  Rallies  to  contain  072,000,  the  latter  6^0,000  inhabitants.  Tlio 
loftiest  mountains  and  tlio  tinest  valleys  are  found  in  thia  region. .  The  two  capitals,  bearing 
the  snnie  name  with  tlic  kingdoms,  are  estimated  to  contain  each  about  100,000  inhabitants; 
but  are  merely  collections  of  largo  straggling  villages.  The  residences  of  the  sovereigns 
are  only  clii^iitorH  of  various  cditices  surrounded  by  brick  walls.  The  Dutch  maintain  well- 
constructed  lurts  and  strong  gurriMons  to  overawe  the  natives. 

The  nnciont  Ettnicturcs,  already  alliuied  to  as  distinguishing  this  part  of  the  island,  deserve 
Bomc  more  ixirticulnr  mention.  MoJii|)iiliit,  the  ciipitnl  of  tiio  greatest  princes  wiio  formerly 
ruled  aver  Java,  may  still  bo  traced  in  the  district  of  Sourabaya  by  extensive  ruins  of  walls 
and  temples,  built  only  of  brick,  vet  displaying  oflon  considerable  beauty.  But  the  most 
complete  example  of  a  temple  is  that  of  lloro  Budor  (^ff,  744.),  situated  in  the  mountainous 
and  romantic,  yet  fertile,  territory  of  Kadou,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Choribon.  It  is  a 
•quaro  structure  of  hown  stone,  each  side  020  English  foot  long,  and  the  height  116  feet 
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It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  six  enclosing  walls, 
crowned  by  a  dome.  The  outer  and  inner  side  of  each  wall  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
Kulpturo,  including  between  300  and  400  images  of  Boodh,  tVom  whom  the  temple,  perhaps, 
received  its  name.  But  the  most  extensive  display  of  ancient  architecture  is  at  Brambanan, 
in  the  district  called  Mataram,  between  Soiimcarta  and  Djojocarta.  The  temples,  though 
built  of  hewn  stone,  arc  small,  but  clustered  in  extensive  groups,  of  which  the  largest  is 
tliat  called  tlic  Thousand  Templea  It  occupies  a  space  nearly  square,  600  feet  in  length 
by  550  in  breadtii,  witliin  which  are  four  rows  of  small  edifices,  surrounding  a  large  central 
gno.  The  whole  group  has  four  entrances,  each  facing  a  cardinal  point,  and  guarded  by  two 
gigantic  statues,  of  the  form  here  represented  (Jir,  745.),  and  which  are  nine  feet  high 
tliough  kneeling,  and  eleven  feet  in  circuit  Singhassori,  also,  in  the  district  of  Malang, 
once  the  scat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  presents  a  wonderful  multitude  of  temples  and 
images.  In  general  these  structures  are  profusely  covered  with  minute  and  often  elegant 
ornaments  and  sculptures ;  but  they  are  broken  into  too  many  similar  paits,  and  consist  only 
of  sculptured  walls,  without  columns,  arcades,  or  any  thmg  which  can  make  them  combine 
unity  with  relief  and  variety. 

The  sea-port8  of  Samarang  and  Sourabaya,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  eastern  division, 
though  quite  subordinate  to  Batavio,  ore  still  considerable.  The  former  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  tiie  principal  eastern  provinces,  including  tJie  two  great  Javanese  kingdoms. 
It  lias  a  iiuurisiilDg  commerce,  and  a  population  of  nearly  40,000.  Sourabaya,  still  farther 
east,  in  a  very  line  country,  the  scat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Mojapahit,  is  still  more  fluui* 
ishing,  both  us  a  mart  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
Oicnt  for  vci-sels  bound  to  China  and  the  PhUippincs.    Its  road  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  ita 
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flno  naval  arRcnal  dorivea  ample  materiaU  fVorn  the  forenta  of  toak  by  which  it  ia  aurroundod. 
Tiie  population  in  edtimatod  nt  about  00,000. 

Tlio  ixlund  of  Madura  ima  beon  erected  by  the  Dutch  into  one  of  their  twenty  reaidoncea, 
and  thoy  oxcrciae  almoat  entire  control  over  the  three  native  princoa.  The  people  atill  pro< 
fisaa,  to  a  ((veat  extent,  the  Hindoo  religion,  practiao  the  burning  of  widowa,  and  aroaccuaed 
of  using  poisoned  arrowa,  Bamonap,  tne  capital,  ia  only  a  large  village,  partly  inhabited  by 
Chinese.  Bali  ia  almoat  entirely  independent,  under  eight  native  princea,  and  ia  chiefly 
diatin^iahed,  aa  already  observed,  by  the  con.plete  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  creed  and  in* 
atitutions. 

Of  the  range  of  amaller  ialanda  extending  eastward  from  Java,  Ijombok,  with  high  wooded 
mountaina  in  its  centre,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  an  industrious  race,  who  irrigate 
the  Innda  by  moans  of  tanks,  carry  on  a  considerable  traJe,  and  aflord  refreshments  to  Eu- 
ropean vessels  passing  eastward.  Humbawo  is  of  greater  extent,  being  180  miles  long,  and 
containing  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 
This  island  aflbrds  a  large  supply  of  sapan  woo<l  for  the  Chinese  market.  It  contains  a  very 
active  volcano,  which  in  1815  committed  dreadfhl  ravages. 

The  large  islands  of  Fioris  and  Timor,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  may  Ikj  con* 
aiderod  uh  the  link  between  the  Oriental  and  fck)uth  Hua  islandfl,  to  which  last,  boiii  in  cua- 
toms  and  language,  the  natives  bear  a  close  analogy.  Fioris  is  very  little  frequented  by 
Europeans,  and  has  ceased  to  nflbrd,  as  formerly,  a  supply  of  sapan  wood.  On  Timor,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  have  formed  the  Bcttlomont  of  Coupang,  witii  the  view  of  procuring  pro- 
visions fVom  the  Moluccas,  and,  by  making  it  a  (Voe  port,  have  raised  it  to  some  importance. 
It  has  become  a  groat  mart  for  the  tripang,  which  is  collected  both  on  the  neighbouring 
ahores  and  on  those  of  New  Holland.  The  Dutch,  with  difficulty,  hold  in  vassalage  the 
native  states,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Veali,  Luka,  and  Samoro;  and  their  in- 
fluence is  sliared  with  the  Portuguese,  w!io,  in  their  settlement  of  Dioli,  retain  still  some 
remnant  of  that*  power  whicli  formerly  extended  so  wide  over  tliis  region.  The  smaller 
islands  between  Floria  and  Timor ;  Simao,  Rotti,  Dae,  Savou,  governed  by  rajahs,  partly 
vassals  of  the  Dutch,  partly  independent,  call  for  little  particular  notice. 

Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Fioris,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  Archipelago. 
Its  position,  between  2"  N.  and  5°  8.  lat.  118"  and  12.'>''  E.  long.,  would  indicate  very  large 
dimtniiiions ;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  the  deep  bays  of  Bony  in  Uie  south,  Toininie  and  Toio 
on  the  cast,  as  to  form  only  a  clust(!r  of  long  peninsulas,  while  the  dJMtance  from  sea  to  sea 
nowhere  amounts  to  100  miles.  The  people  are  less  ailvanced  in  civilisation  than  those  of 
Java,  though  they  posseas  more  of  a  bold  energy  of  character.  The  native  government  is 
monarchy  combined  with  a  very  turbulent  aristocracy.  The  troubles  by  which  it  was 
agitated  are  attested  by  the  very  names  of  the  princes  taken  from  the  ninnncr  in  which  they 
died;  as  "  the  throat-cutter ;"  " he  wlioso  head  was  cui,  olT;"  "he  who  ran  a  muck;"  "he 
who  wuH  beaten  to  death  on  his  own  staircase ;"  and  even  the  epithet  "  lie  who  died  reign- 
ing," strongly  intimates  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The  Hindoo  faith  and  institutions 
found  little  place  in  this  island.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  tlic  Mahometan  religion  wan  introduced  by  the  mingled  power  of  force  and  persuasion. 
The  Macassars  of  Qoa  were  then  the  most  powerful  tribe,  and  held  wide  sway  over  this  and 
even  tl.r  neighbouring  islands;  they  at  one  time  fitted  out  against  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  7(KJ 
vessels,  and  20,000  men.  About  the  midd'e  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  state 
of  Bony,  supported  by  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency,  and  that  of  Goa  sunk 
into  a  reduced  and  vassal  condition. 

The  Macassars  and  the  Dugis  .  -e  the  two  tribes  who  hold  the  leading  place  in  this  great 
island.  The  former,  as  already  observed,  are  now  completely  fallen  from  their  ancient 
aupremacy,  and  closely  confined  within  their  original  limits.  The  Dutch  have  extorted  the 
cession  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  and  its  surrounding  district,  and  have  changed  its  name  to 
Vlaardingen,  erecting  for  its  defence  Fort  Rotterdam.  The  sovereign  continues  to  reside 
at  Goa.  The  Bngis  are  divided  into  those  of  Bony  and  Waja.  The  former  are  much  the 
most  powerful,  being  able  to  muster  40,000  fighting  men,  and  forming  thus,  at  present; 
completely  the  ruling  native  state.  But  the  BugisofVVaja  are  decidedly  the  most  civi 
lised  and  improved,  and  are,  indeed,  the  most  active  commercial  people  in  the  Archipelago. 
Their  vessels  with  cargoes  which,  according  to  Sir  S.  Raffles,  are  often  worth  .'50,000 
dollars,  are  seen  in  all  the  seas  from  New  Holland  to  Sian.  The  entire  population  of  the 
island  is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  1,000,000.  The  Dutch  maintain  their  influence 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  confederacy  than  as  sovereign  rulers.  Besides  the  statea 
already  named,  we  may  mention  Sopeng,  Mandhar,  Southon,  and  Panete, 

Borneo,  if  we  exclude  New  Holland,  as  a  continent,  will  rank  as  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  being  between  800  and  900  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  700  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  also  well  gifted  by  nature.  Though  placed  directly  beneath  the  equator,  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  some  8000  feet  high,  witn  the  large  and  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure 
it  from  aridity ;  and  though  the  soil,  formed  from  primitive  rocks,  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
fruitful,  vet  rice  and  the  usual  tropical  grains  arc  raised  with  facility ;  pepper,  cinnamon 
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cotton,  coflbe,  f^KW  wild.  This  island,  accordiiiff  to  Mr.  Hunt,  enjoys  a  singular  felicity  in 
tiic  absence  of  any  ferocious  animal,  tlioufrji  the  dense  woods  would  ailbrd  them  shelter,  and 
tliey  actually  harbour  the  singular  species  of  the  oran^-otang^.  The  mines  of  gold,  tho 
most  copious  in  the  East,  and  tliose  of  diamonds,  in  which  it  ia  second  only  to  Oolconda, 
have  boen  already  described.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  Borneo  is  tlie  rudest  and 
least  improved  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  want  of  any  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  to  tiicilitate  communication  and  the  access  of  foreigners  into  its  interior,  is  proba*^'* 
the  chief  cause  of  its  backward  position.  The  inland  tracts  are  now  the  chief  haunt  of  t.he 
savage  race  of  the  Oriental  negro,  called  here  in  different  districts  Dayak,  Idaan,  Maroot, 
&c.  The  Malays  and  otlier  tribes,  who  have  occupied  generally  the  coasts  and  navigable 
rivers,  describe  these  their  inland  neighbours  in  the  darkest  colours.  Thoy  are  represented 
as  considering  a  man  unfit  for  matrimony  or  any  important  function  of  life,  till  he  has  imbrued 
his  hands  in  Uie  blood  of  at  least  one  fellow-creature ;  as  so  devoted  to  human  sacrifice,  tiiat 
a  number  even  of  the  poorer  class  will  club  together  to  purciiase  the  cheapest  man  they  can 
find,  and  offer  him  as  a  victim;  that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  drink  their 
blood,  use  their  bones  and  skulls  as  ornaments,  and  oven  as  moncv.  Through  iiollow 
wooden  tubes  Uiey  blow  poisoned  arrows,  the  wound  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal.  Yot 
it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  domestic  animals,  and  carry  on 
some  trade ;  and  a  tribe  called  Biajoos  are  active  navigators,  roaming  from  shore  to  elioro, 
amid  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropic.  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  tho  Malays  of  exaggerating 
tlie  oflences  of  these  poor  savages,  whose  enmity  they  have  Justly  incurred  by  driving  tliom 
into  the  interior,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  catching  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 

The  local  features  of  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mine* 
already  described,  do  not  require  very  detailed  notice.  Borneo,  or  Boumu,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which,  during  its  greatness,  gave  name  to  the  whole  island,  is  built  upon  piles  on 
the  swampy  banks  of  a  large  river;  canals  run  through  its  streets,  and  the  communioation 
fVom  house  to  house  is  partly  by  boats.  It  has  much  declined,  and  is  said  to  contain  less 
than  3000  houses,  and  only  10,000,  or  12,000  inhabitants.  Succadana,  a  great  comtncrcial 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast,  was,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  subverted  by  an 
Arab  named  Abdul  Rachman,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him,  founded 
Pontiana.  This  place,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  now  tho  most  flourishing  in  the  island,  and 
its  population,  tlierefore,  is  probably  under-rated  by  M.  Biilbi  at  3000.  In  the  southern 
quarter,  *,ho  trade  centres  chiefly  in  Banjermassin,  a  port  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitants, 
capital  of  a  kingdom  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  interior,  the 
chief  states  are  Matan,  the  most  central  district,  which  once  assumed  the  title  of  empire, 
and  held  Succadana  and  a  great  part  of  the  western  coadt ;  but  the  sovereign  is  now  con- 
fined to  his  inland  possessions.  Sambas  and  Mompava ;  celebrated,  especially  the  last,  for 
gold  mines  worked  by  Chinese,  who  form  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Montradock,  its  capital. 

The  Sooloo,  called  by  some  the  Suluk  Islands,  off  the  eastern  const  of  Borneo,  and  closely 
connected  with  it,  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  arc  twenty-seven  in  number, 
the  great  Sooloo  being  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
is  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy,  for  which 
their  situation,  on  one  of  tho  most  frequented  routes  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  anbrds  ample 
fiicilities.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Friend  of  India,  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  this  "'Algiers 
of  the  East"  From  300  to  400  vessels,  whoso  crews  amount  to  10,000,  are  continually 
issuing  fbrth  on  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign,  who  draws  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.  Yet  the  same  people  are 
animated  by  an  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which,  in  one  direction  thoy  seek  to  destroy,  but 
in  another  cherish  and  protect  it.  Tlie  vessel  which,  encountered  in  the  open  sea,  would 
have  been  instantly  seized,  plundered,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves,  from  the  instant  it  has 
anchored  in  the  nwid  of  Sooloo,  enjoys  perfect  security.  We  presume,  though  our  authority 
does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  proof  of  being  bound  to  or  from  thin  destination  will  place  the 
vessel  in  safety.  The  banks  of  pearls  already  noticed,  and  the  supplying  of  China  with  tri- 
pang  and  birds'-nests,  afford  scope  to  a  considferable  traffic. 

Singapore  (fg.  746.),  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  uli  ihe  islund?  now  describee 
inay  now  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  situated  on  an  inland  a,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  straitj  bearing  that 
name.  It  was  founded  only  in  1819  by  Sir  Stamford  RafHes,  in  a  position  so  happy  that  all 
the  commercial  tribes  of  those  seas  immediately  made  it  their  emporium.  In  1824,  its  popu- 
lation amounted  to  10,683;  in  1830,  to  16,634;  and  in  1833,  to  20,978;  of  whom  119  wore 
Europeans,  7,131  Malays.  8,517  Chinese,  with  Arabs,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Bugis,  &c.  About 
5000  Chinese  arrive  annually  by  the  junks ;  of  whom  1000  remain,  the  others  disperse 
among  the  neighbouring  settlements.  The  Bugis  with  their  proas  arrive  not  only  from 
their  own  but  the  nei^hbouririg  islands.  Their  number  is  about  200  annually  from  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  from  tho  east  coast,  and  Celebes ;  from  Boli,  Lombok,  and  Sumbawa. 
Tlie  imports  in  1827  and  1828  amounted  to  1,458,000/.,  and  the  exports  to  l,387,000t 
The  amount  is  said  to  have  since  nearly  doubled.    Tho  articles  dealt  in  are  all  thosa  ot 
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China,  tho  Oriental  klands,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  with  British  cottons  and  othei 
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The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  derive  their  great  celebrity  from  producing  the  precious 
commodities  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  which  have  been  already  described.  In  other 
i'espccts  they  present  few  objects  of  much  interest  Gilolo,  the  largest,  brokeir,  like  Celebes, 
into  a  cluster  of  peninsulas,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  a  rude  people  governed  by  a 
number  of  turbulent  chicilains.  Coram  ia  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  greater  part  is 
under  the  power  of  a  single  sultan,  dependent  on  tlic  Dutch,  who  take  vigorous  measurea 
to  check  tho  disposition  to  piracy  among  the  natives.  Small  islands,  contiguous  to  these 
great  ones,  occupy,  in  this  group,  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Temate  and  Tidore,  off  the 
western  coast  of^  Gilolo,  the  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  twenty-one  miles  in  circuit,  have 
always  held  a  sort  of  political  supremacy.  The  early  European  navigators  found  them  con- 
tending for  the  sovereignty  which  they  still  hold  over  the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  though  in 
subordmation  to  the  Dutch.  Amboyna,  an  island  near  Coram,  thirty-two  miles  long  and 
K  *  welvo  broad,  ia  distinguished  as  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  only  place  where, 
"^  .1  lately,  they  permitted  tho  clove  to  be  reared.    They  have  divided  it  into  cantons,  where 

id  precious  spice  is  cultivated,  under  the  superintendence  of  native  chiefs,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  delivering  tlie  whole  to  tho  government.  The  town  of  Amboyna  ia  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  style,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  Fort  Victoria,  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, still  defends  it.  The  ten  small  Banda  islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Neira, 
Pulo  Ay,  and  Lantour,  are  distinguished  by  the  ^owth  of  nutmeg,  raised  under  the  same 
exclusive  system.  Nassau,  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  governor,  is  a  small  town,  with  1000 
inhabitants,  on  the  island  of  Neira. 

The  Philippines  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  nine  smaller  islands,  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago.  Few  countries  are  more  favoured  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  Though  placed  but  little  north  of  the  equator,  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
and  tho  ocean  breezes,  preserve  them  from  suffering  under  any  severe  or  scorching  heat. 
The  moisture  derived  from  their  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  Pacific  ia  somewhat  exces- 
sive ;  yet,  combined  with  tho  heat,  it  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Still  these 
islands  are  rather  rich  in  the  staple  tropical  productions,  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  than  in  those 
aromatics  for  which  some  of  tho  other  islands  are  celebrated. 

Among  the  natives  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  negro  race ;  yet,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  these  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Bisayans,  a 
branch  of  the  brown  oriental  race.  These  cultivated  the  ground  with  considerable  dili- 
gence, and  had  raised  themselves  above  the  completely  savage  state ;  yet  they  had  not,  like 
the  other  islanders,  received  colonies,  or  imported  any  high  civilization  from  the  great 
Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  most  improved  tribe  were  the  Tagalas,  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  of 
Lu^on,  who  constructed  and  navigated  vessels  of  some  magnitude  with  considerable  skill, 
and  had  a  language  which  was  considered  classical  throughout  the  islands. 

The  Spaniards  early  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and,  if  we  except  t'^''  English 
expedition  of  1762,  possessed  them  without  interruption  from  any  of  the  other  European 
powers.  This  people,  who  labour  under  severe  reproach  as  to  the  management  of  their 
other  colonies,  seem  to  have  deser'od  less  blame  here.  They  imposed,  indeed,  on  the 
natives  a  heavy  poll  tax,  but  did  not  cramp  their  industry ;  and  Uie  missionaries  assiduously 
communicated  to  them,  along  with  the  true  religion,  a  tmcture  of  European  arts  and  know- 
ledge. Hence  Mr.  Crawflira  conceives  that,  while  in  all  the  others  the  character  of  the 
natives  haa  been  deteriorated,  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse.  They  took  arms,  accoraingly,  in  defence  of  these  masters,  when  attack- 
ed by  another  power.  The  foreign  trade,  however,  was  subjected  to  thoee  jealous  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  prevailing  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  limited  to  a  single  galleon, 
despatched  annually  from  Manilla  to  Acapuica  Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  only  one,  yet  the  mystery  and  the  splendid  ideaa  attached  to  tlic  very  word  galleon 
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diffiised  an  imprenion  tltat  Manilla  was  a  place  of  immense  wealth;  and  the  British 
expedition  which  captured  it  in  1762  imposed  a  contribution  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  which  the 
city  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  When  exact  information  was  obtained  of  its  commercial 
tnuisactions,  they  proved  to  be  very  limited.  They  have  materially  increased  since  the 
Spanish  revolution,  which,  loosening  the  ties  with  the  mother  coontry,  threw  open  the  trade 
to  other  rmtions,  and  the  monopoly  has  never  since  been  n-airttblished.  In  T'/^.  the  ex 
ports  in  indigo,  sugar,  tripangi-oirds'-neiits,  sharks'-skitia,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  rice,  (.iod  flesb, 
pepper,  mats,  >"1n'  ,  tie,  amounted  to  038,000  dollars,  with  110,000  in  treasure ;  the  im« 
pons,  to  937,000  dollars,  with  186,000  in  treasure.  The  trade  appears,  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch's 
statements,  to  have  since  increased  nearly  one-half,  though  it  w  still  very  inferior  to  the 
va.<)t  capaeities  of  the  country. 

In  regard  ta  local  features,  the  island  of  Lucon  is  covered  *o  a  great  extent  with  high 
mountains,  among  which  are  several  active  mcanraa,  with  hot  springs  in  theit  vicinity ; 
and  violent  shocKs  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  at  Manilla  and  in  Sthm  quarters.  The 
city  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  on  a  nol^'c  b^y,  and  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward  is  a  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  s 
noble  bridge,  are  the  war  town  and  the  trade  town ;  the  latter  much  the  larger,  but  the 
former  better  built,  the  seat  o(  government,  containing  some  handsome  edifices,  and  churches 
richly  decorated.  The  population  has  been  very  varioublv  estimated,  chiefly  because  some 
do  and  others  do  not  include  itb  extensive  suburbs.  M.  mlbi  thinks  that  with  these  it  may 
contain  140,000  people,  which  would  make  it  the  greatest  city  in  the  Archipelago.  Min- 
danao, a  large  island,  800  miles  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  whose  chief  setde- 
ment,  Samboangan,  is  used  oiiiy  as  a  place  of  banishment.  On  the  eastern  side  is  the  large 
kinsdom  of  Mindanao ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes,  among  whom  20,000  are 
Mahometans,  and  61,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations  will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a  fine 
island,  but  little  known,  and  respecting  which  we  need  not  refute  the  report  of  the  early 
navigators,  that  its  inhabitants  had  V>\\a.  We  may  mention,  also,  Samar,  where  tlie  mis- 
sionaries have  made  pretty  extensive  conversions ;  Zebu,  which  derives  a  dark  cek'  rity 
from  the  death  of  Magellan ;  Panay,  Marinduque,  Negros,  Mesbate,  Bohol,  and  Ley te. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  AFRICA. 

Anucji,  a  spacious  continent,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to  the  an- 
cients, composes  a  peninsula  about  4320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  4140  in 
breadth  from  aast  to  west.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pyramid,  at  the  southern  extremity 
dimipishing  almost  to  a  point ;  so  that  it  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  sides.  Its  west- 
ern coast,  by  far  the  most  extensive,  faces  the  Atlantic,  which  on  the  other  side  is  bounded, 
at  several  thousand  miles'  distance,  by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  tiie  east,  Africa 
looks  upon  the  southern  Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  has  for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries  Hindostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
•nd  New  Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gulfs  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits,  at  which 
Africa  comes  almost  iu  contact  with  the  opposite  continents ;  but  it  is  at  their  interior  ex- 
tremities that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isttynus,  only  sixty  miles  in  breadtiii 
which  connects  t^  i  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Africa,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  favoured  portion  of  the  globe. 
Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  of  desert,  which  else- 
where is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  widely  extend- 
ed surface.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  deprived 
of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover  them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tossed  by  the 
winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies  through  the  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the 
travelieri  in  his  lengthened  r&stc  through  these  trackless  wilds.  The  watered  and  cultivat* 
•d  districts  consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  desert  ia 
begirt     The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which  bordera  the  northern 
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along  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretches  for  60  or  100  miles  inland.  The  famous  range  of 
mountains  called  Atlas,  which  ancient  fable  represented  ea  supporting  the  heavens,  vith 
numerous  chains  branching  fW>m  it  across  the  continent,  diffuaer  moisture  and  fertility  over 
lands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unproductive.  Then  follows  the  immense 
jj^  uC^an  of  desert,  nearly  S900  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  reaching  across  the 
Hm  whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  fVom  north  to  south,  between  lat  15°  and  30°.  The 
sterility  of  the  scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  line,  of  not  above  half  a  mile,  formed 
by  the  course  of  the  (file  through  Nubia,  and  by  a  few  islands,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  oase^ 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste.  These  spots,  affording  springs, 
verdure,  and  a  few  dates,  support  a  scanty  population ;  but  are  chieflv  valuable  as  affording 
places  of  rest  and  refVeshment  for  the  caravans.  The  tri  veller  who  has  crossed  tliis  dreary 
interval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a  Ion?  line  of  territory  exhibiting  a  diflerent  and  much 
more  smiling  aspect.  Lofly  ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Mnon,  cross  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  almost  rnbroken  girdle 
round  it.  Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  sought  under  the  name  of 
the  Niger.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  else  oversprea  i  nearly 
oil  Africa;  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  fertilise  extensive  regions,  which  are  covered 
with  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  v/ith  nations  that  have  mode  considerable  advances  in 
civilisation.  A  great  part  of  this  tiact  has  been  recently  explored,  though  much  still  re- 
mains for  discovery ;  but  farther  south,  the  greater  part  of  the  mterior,  as  far  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  space  of  40°  of  lat.,  has  never  been  trodden  by  any  European.  The  dis- 
tricts on  the  eiist  coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  more  those  on  the  west 
They  present  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  northern  Africa ;  profusely  watered  by 
great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products;  in  others  inundated  and 
swampy,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  Some  lata  observers,  however,  in 
travelling  inland  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  vast  exp'iiises  of  desert^  reported 
almost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent  Lastly,  the  southern  angle 
presents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Pacific  broad  table  rocks  and  high  rude  plains,  covered, 
however,  in  many  places,  with  gr/od  herbage  and  vegetation. 

Svxrr.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SvBSECT.  1.  and  2. — Geology  and  Botany. 
The  Geology  and  Botany  of  a  continent  so  extensive  and  varied  as  Africa  can  only  be 
treated  witii  advantage  under  its  respective  regions. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  this  vast  peninsula  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Aoia ;  while  its 
northern  provinces,  as  we  havu  already  seen,  present  us  with  many  of  the  European  animals. 
As  we  rocedc,  iiowever,  from  such  regions  as  uoider  upon  these  two  continents,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  African  Zoology  becoi,.ie  apparent,  and  show  us  the  necessity  of  treating  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Physical  Geography.  That  Nature  has  been  far  less  prolific, 
both  in  the  numbsr  and  in  the  variety  of  her  forms,  in  this  continent,  than  in  any  dther  of 
equal  extent  may  be  readily  inferred  from  its  peculiar  formation.  Vast  deserts,  equal  in 
extent  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  European  sovereigns,  intersect  this  con- 
tinent in  various  directions,  affording  neither  "green  herb  or  limpid  stream,"  nor  even  the 
bare  sustonance  necessary  to  life  for  either  man  or  beast  These  deserts  are  indeed  depopu- 
lated ;  they  are  only  passed  by  the  wandering  savages,  or  occasionally  visited  by  migratory 
troops  of  quadrupeds.  The  fecundity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  generally  equal :  hence, 
on  thewpsiom  and  southern  coasts,  bordering  the  line  of  the  great  virgin  foiests,  numerous 
animiils  of  the  largest  dimensions  become  abundant,  the  air  resounds  with  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  innnniorable  insects  are  sporting  on  the  flowers. 

In  giving  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  African  zoology,  it  appears  natural  to  arrange  our 
obeervat'ons  under  three  heads:  considering,  first  Northern  Africa,  which  includes  that 
portion  ol"  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert  and  washed  at  its  confines  by 
the  Jleiliterranean  and  the  Red  Sea;  secondly,  Tropical  Africa;  and  thirdly,  Southern 
Africa. 

The  Z(K)logical  features  of  Northern  Africa,  so  far  as  regards  its  ornithology,  have  been 
already  iiwelt  upon;  and  in  this  department  a  much  greater  approach  is  maue  towards  the 
EuroiK!:!'!  Fauna  than  in  any  other.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  are  eminently  distinct.  The 
Ijon  in  iiiTasionally  seen.,  Hyenas  are  not  uncomiMon;  but  the  Jaclialls  stated  to  inhabit 
these  \r,i't»  are  unknown  in  Egypt  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A  few  species  of 
Antnlnrip  mngfi  over  the  arid  tracts  of  BarhRTy,  and  are  prohablv  peculiar  to  Uiis  side  of  the 
great  smly  ocean;  while  several  quadrupeds  of  Western  Asia  appear  to  propagate  and 
exteml  th-ir  range  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Egypt  The  northern  Giraffe 
'Came'  iwrdalie  antiquorum  Sw.),  which,  fbm  very  recent  researches,  've  now  consider  u 
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unqiioBtionably  h  diitinol  ipecios  from  that  of  Southern  AfVico,  whose  toed  aoeniB  to  render 
him  nearly  inc'.ependent  of  herba^fo,  has  recently  been  found  towanlB  Nubia  by  that  entcr- 
priiinflT  and  rible  naturalist  M.  RCkppell.  The  few  genem  of  birds  which  occur  in  the  Bar- 
oary  states  are  neither  remarkable  for  tlieir  beauty  nor  their  singularity ;  nor  does  the  Fauna 
of  northern  AfVica,  in  general,  possess  so  much  interest  as  might  be  imagined. 

The  Great  Desert  forms  a  notural  and  marked  separatioa  lietween  the  northern  and  the 
ttopical  Fauna,  although  we  may  include  in  the  latter  Senefral,  and  the  whole  range  of  that 
thickly  wooded  coast  extending  towards  Guinea.  The  pestilential  nature  of  the  climate  to 
the  European  constitution  opposes  an  insurmountable  bianier  to  the  investigation  of  these 
countries,  no  less  than  to  tne  establishment  of  maritime  colonies :  hence,  a  few  gleanings 
that  have  been  made  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  more  industrious  attention  of  the  French  to 
the  productions  of  Senegal,  comprise  the  scanty  materials  upon  which  our  knowledge  at 
present  rcHts.  Of  all  those  ardent  but  ill-fated  travellers,  who  have  sunk  beneath  the  poi« 
BonouH  atmosphere  of  this  accursed  country,  the  name  of  Bowdich  will  long  be  remembered 
with  peculiar  regret  by  the  naturalist;  as  being  the  only  one  whose  previous  studies  and 
ftcquiremcnta  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  reaping  that  harvest  of  unknown  forms  with  which 
nature  has  filled  tlie  vat;t  and  interminable  forests  which  belt  the  coasts  of  Western  Africa. 
In  tlieso  impenetrable  recesses  live  the  Chimpanzees,  the  largest  of  apes,  representing  the 
Orang  Otang  of  India ;  troops  of  largo  baboons  and  monkeys,  of  unknown  species,  together 
with  numbers  of  tliose  ferocious  and  ruminating  animals  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
African  continent.    Nor  are  the  birds  less  remarkable.    That  singular  bird,  unique  in  its 

Knus,  the  Prionops  plumatus,  or  Ground  Shrike  {fig.  749.)  whose  forehead  is  tufrcd  with  a 
)se  tliick  mass  of  bristly  fe.>  hers,  appears  peculiar  to  Senegal,  where  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  From  the  same  region  we  receive  numerous  little  sun-birds  (Cinnyria  Cuv.)  of 
the  most  superb  plumage,  many  species  of  Drongo  Shrikes,  with  Orioles,  Rollers,  Fantailod 
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Grekles  (^Lamprotomt) ;  and  other  richly  coloured  birds.  Towards  Sierra  Leone  the  onu. 
tiiological  features  of  Central  Africa  become  more  prominent.  The  rare  and  lovely  Plantain* 
eaters  {Musophagida)  seem  restricted  to  these  unhealthy  regions,  from  whence  also  we 
derive  the  Guinea  fowl ;  while  those  curious  birds  the  bristle-necked  Thrushes,  forming  the 
genus  Trichophorus  (fig.  750.),  are  almost  peculiar  to  tlie  forests  of  Guinea  and  Sierra 
Leone.  Serpents  of  gigantic  size  are  mentioned  by  travellers ;  and  tremendous  crocodiles 
Bwarm  in  the  rivers.    The  Insects  are  no  less  numerous ;  and,  by  the  arduous  labours  of 
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Smeathman,  who  imniortali»9d  his  name  by  discovering  the  wonderful  economy  of  tht 
White  Ant,  wo  know  more  of  this  department  of  West  African  zoology  than  of  any  other. 
Among  hundreds  of  species  discovered  by  this  traveller  near  Sierra  Leone,  not  one  has  yet 
been  tound  in  the  same  parallr!  of  latitude  either  of  Asia  or  America.  The  conchology 
of  Senegal  was  most  ably  explored  by  Adanson  during  1749-OS ;  his  work  being  the  last,  or 
rather  the  only  ono  of  any  authority,  on  thia  branch  or  African  zoology.  It  appears  that  the 
Marino  Testacea  are  in  much  variety  and  in  great,  profusion ;  strikingly  contrasting  in  thia 
respect  with  the  oppoaite  coasta  of  America:  the  genera,  however,  do  not  differ  from  thoae 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  although  most  of  the  species  are  perfectly  distinct  The  fish,  and  the 
rest  of  the  invertebrated  marine  animals,  are  aa  little  known  as  if  they  were  not  in  exist- 
ence. Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  insignificant  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  the 
Zoolof^y  of  Central  and  Western  Africa ;  yet,  trivial  as  it  is,  we  see  enough  to  convince  ua 
how  distinct  are  its  characteristics,  when  compared  with  either  that  of  the  nortiiern  or  the 
louUiorn  division.  Beyond  Siorra  Leone,  tho  wtiolo  of  tiiat  region  which  intervei^cs  between 
Guinea  and  tho  buundarios  of  the  CaiMs  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  as  perfect  a  ternv  incognita 
to  the  naturalist  as  it  is  to  the  geographer. 

Tho  Zoology  of  Southern  Africa  forms  tho  third  division  of  our  subject.  Its  northern 
extent  may  bo  traced  to  tho  furthest  point,  in  that  direction,  yet  reached  by  European  travel* 
lers.  At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Mr.  Burchcll ;  not  only  as  bemg  tho  one  whose 
researcties  have  been  pushed  far  beyond  all  others,  but  whose  general  scientific  knowledge 
|rave  him  superior  advantages.  Thj  general  salubrity  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  focili* 
ties  which  its  long  subjection  to  European  powers  has  thus  given  to  travellers,  renders  our 
knowledge  of  its  animals  and  plants  much  more  perfect  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case ;  and  tho  names  of  Spurrmann,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Lichtenstein  are  familiar  to  the  natur* 
alist,  as  the  chief  of  those  foreigners  who  havo  e\ucidatcd  this  portion  of  African  natural 
history.  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  indeed,  of  the  whole  continent  is  eminently  dis- 
played in  tho  southern  division,  where  the  variety  of  quadrupeds  is  truly  surprising,  while 
the  vast  herds  into  which  they  congregate,  but  for  the  attestation  of  travellers,  would  be 

almost  incredible.  Elephants,  Rhinoceroeca 
of  two  species.  Antelopes,  Giraffes,  and  Ost* 
riches  traverse  the  arid  plains  of  the  interior, 
browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage  afforded  by 
tho  heaths  and  coarse  grass,  or  on  the  thin 
foliage  of  the  Mimosa  trees;  while  the  huge 
Hippopotamus,  peculiar  alone  to  Africa,  (Jiff. 
751.;,  is  ^till  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers.  Lions,  Hyenas,  Jackals,  and 
some  other  ferocious  quadrupeds,  arc  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  but  fortu- 
nately are  not  very  frequent  The  birds  arc 
more  interesting  than  beautiful  or  elegant 
The  rapacious  order  presents  us  with  many 
Vultures,  and  several  Falcons  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world :  many  of  the  Shrikes  are 
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richly  coloured;  the  beautiAil  Pandiie  Fly-catoher  (Jt/r.lKi.)  ia  not  nncommon,  arul  aoveral 

othen  equally  remarkable  for  their  long  tail. 

'*•  — -    feathers,  have  been  noticed  by  I.0  Vaillant. 

Hornbills  of  varioua  Bpocica,  and  of  a  large 

%rj'    \  I  >  ^         ~~^^^^^^y'         '*'®'  abound  in  Southern  Africa;  yet  thi<  Par< 

•  ^^^^^^  rots  are  confined  to  one  species.   But  the  moat 

^  ■>■         aS^  remarkable  birds  are  the  Iloncy-j^idcs  (whoso 

ecouomy  we  shall  subsequently  notice),  and 
PirtdlMRyiwieliar.  ^^  Weavers,   which  live  in  vast  ropubiics 

tinder  one  common  roof.  The  Sun-birds  are  very  splendid,  and  present  a  refUlgonce  of 
pluma^  surpassed  only  by  the  Humming-binls  of  the  New  World.  Rt-ptiles  are  not  vary 
numerous,  but  Inanctn  according;  to  Barrow  are  particularly  abundant  in  tlie  wooded  districts. 
The  other  classes  of  '/(wlopy  have  been  much  nef^lected. 

Tho  mammiferous  grouixs  of  Africa  have  been  arranged,  by  modern  systcmatists,  under  tho 
following  genera  and  sub-Sonera.  Many  nre  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  others  (*)  extend 
to  Asiatic  India.    Those  of  Madagascar  are  thus  designated  (f). 
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Sect.  III. — Historical  View  ttf  Africa, 
Afirica,  bold,  rude,  and  perilous  to  the  traveller,  has  always  been  held  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  as  a  region  of  wonders,  which  only  the  most  daring  catcrpri.-«)  durst  attempt  to 
explore.  The  Greeks  wore  well  acquainted  with  the  tracts  on  t.io  Mediterranean,  containing 
tho  once  flourishing  regions  and  states  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Cyreno ;  but  whenever  they 
reached  their  southern  limit,  they  saw  nothing  but  bouniTlessj  sands  scorched  by  tlic  inteiiscst 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancients  drew  tho  early  hypothesis  of  a  torrid 
zone,  within  whose  limits  it  was  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to  exist.  Historians  men- 
tion several  attempts  to  penetrate  it,  which  had  the  most  difostrous  issue.  The  first  were 
prompted  by  views  of  conquest  Cambyses,  after  subduing  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
Nubian  desert  into  Ethiopia.  He  soon,  however,  experienced  a  failure  of  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  army.  EIr.ted  with  victory,  and  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  he  refused  to  retreat; 
and  the  troops,  after  killing  all  their  cattle,  and  then  feedmg  on  such  scanty  herbage  as 
the  ground  afforded,  come  at  last  to  the  region  of  pure  sand,  on  which  was  seen  neither 
shrub  nor  blade  of  grass.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  they  began  to  devour  each  other ;  and 
at  length  Cambyses,  struck  with  horror,  renounced  his  enterprise.  Another  expedition,  sent 
against  the  oaais  of  Ammon,  never  returned  nor  was  heard  of,  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
buried  entire  in  that  vast  ocean  of  sand.    These  examples  struck  tho  world  with  terror,  and 

itrevented  all  further  attempts,  till  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  daring  of  Alexander  impelled 
lim  to  seek  a  divine  character  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  march  was  accom- 
plished, but  not  without  dreadful  suflTerings  and  extreme  peril  on  the  part  of  the  army,  and 
the  danger  of  perishing  before  they  reached  the  verdant  groves  and  flowing  rivulet  which 
enclosed  that  celebrat^  temple. 

If  the  mightiest  monarchs  were  thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
these  awful  solitudes,  it  was  not  likely  that  private  adventurers  should  bo  more  fortunate. 
Yet  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  penetrate  into  what  is  unknown  and  mysterious  seems  early 
to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  individuals.  Herodotus  gives  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  some  young  Nasamonians  of  distinction,  inhabitants  of  a  ter- 
ritory occupying  part  of  the  modern  Tripoli.  They  described  themselves  as  passing  suc- 
cessively through  cultivated  tractc,  then  through  a  region  inhabited  by  wild  br-iast.--,  and  lastly 
arrivins;  nt  the  great  desert  of  sand.  Having  reached  one  of  its  verdant  oases,  and  begun 
to  pluck  the  fruit  which  was  growing  on  the  trees,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  little 
black  men,  who  took  them  prisoners,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  city  far  in  the  interior,  trs 
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\eneA  bv  a  river  flowing  fVom  weat  to  caat    Theie  partlcukn  leein  strongly  to  point  at 
central  Aflrica  and  the  coumo  of  the  Niger. 

The  Romans,  when  they  had  accomplished  tho  flnal  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  established 
their  empire  over  Nortliem  AfVica,  would  doubtloas  bo  impelled  both  by  ambition  and  curi- 
osity to  make  some  enquiry  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  Thoii  expeditions,  however,  having 
gained  for  them  no  extension  of  power,  have  escaped  tho  notice  of  history.  There  occurs 
only  in  Ptolemy  an  incidental  notice  that  a  detachment  under  Septimius  Flaccus,  and  an- 
other under  Julius  Matornus,  had  reached  the  countrj'  of  the  Ethiopians,  ofler  successive 
marches  of  threr  and  of  four  months;  and  the  latter  called  the  region  Agysimba:  but  wlui 
they  saw  und  what  they  found  there  is  nowhere  reported. 

The  efforts  made  to  explore  tho  coast  of  tlie  AfVican  continent  formed  the  grandest  object 
of  ancient  maritime  enterprise.  Tho  voyages,  therefore,  undertaken  with  that  view,  have 
been  a  loading  feature  in  the  first  voluino  of  this  work,  which  details  tho  progress  of  goo- 
graphical  discovery  (p.  18 — 30.).  To  tho  same  part  wo  must  refer  for  tho  subsequent  sottic- 
mcnts  formed  by  the  Aralw,  and  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  modern  times  to  explore 
tho  interior  of  this  continent,  and  tho  course  of  its  great  rivers  (p.  03.).  The  chequered 
series  of  success  and  disaster  by  which  this  career  has  boon  markoil,  composes  tlie  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  tho  history  of  modem  discovery  (p.  74—6.).  The  succossivo  eflbrta 
made  by  tho  AfVican  Association,  by  Parke,  Ilornemunn,  Denham,  Clapporton,  and  Lander, 
havn  »t  Icngtli  liflod  up,  flrom  a  great  portion  of  this  continent,  tho  mysterious  veil  by  which 
it  had  so  long  been  covered.  ... 

6  ROT.  IV. — Social  and  Political  State  <if  Africa. 
The  political  constitutions  of  AfVica  are  rude,  and  in  general  despotic.    Tho  unlimited 

Kwcr  of  tho  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  tho  turbulence  of^ aristocratic  chiefs,  not 
any  well-regulated  freedom  on  the  part  of  tho  people.  Africa,  however,  is  divided  into 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  political  system  can  only  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering each  in  detail. 

Sect.  V. — Induttry  and  Commerce  in  Africa. 

Tho  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  Africa,  are  performed  generally  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost  throughout,  to  a  greater  or 
loss  extent;  and  some  Una  fabrics,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  orna« 
ments,  are  very  widely  diffused. 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and  across  its 
oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly  astonishing  with  what 
facility  these  companies  now  make  their  way  to  tho  remotest  interior  of  the  continent,  in 
defiance  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense  jour- 
neys, they  procure  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory;  but  the  importance  of  these 
articles  is  merged  in  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always  been  tho 
main  theatre.  Other  parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves.  Whoever,  throughout  Africa, 
has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  sure  to  find  purchasers  who  will 
give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Some  arc  condemned  to  slavery 
under  a  criminnl  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a  study  to  multiply  the  number  of 
such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  this  lucrative  manner ;  others  are  captives  taken 
in  war ;  but  a  largo  proportion  aro  procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditions,  undertaken 
even  by  the  most  civilized  states  against  neighbours  whom,  with  little  reason,  they  account 
more  barbarous  than  themselves.  The  number  thus  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to  fill  tho 
harems  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20,000.  These,  however,  serve  merely  as 
domestic  slav  os ;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  mildly 
treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  aro 
carried  off  by  the  polished  people  of  modem  Europe,  Afler  suffering  through  the  passage 
under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which  prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  are 
sold  to  taskmasters  whose  solo  object  is,  under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  labour.  It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
slave  trade,  80,000  were  annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  were  heard ;  Britain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerfiil,  and  it  occasioned 
many  years  of  debate,  signalised  by  the  long  labours  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other 
friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried  the  bill  for  the  final  abolition  of 
the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British  colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony 
for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  this  trade.  America  and  France  afterwards  followed  the 
example ;  and  thus  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  Guinea  has  been  in  a  great 
.•seasure  prevented ;  though  the  numbers  siiil  procured  from  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  but  little  diminished. 

Thie  vast  continent  is  almost  universally  in  a  state  of  barbarism :  yet  in  ancient  times  its 
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northern  lUtea  rirtlled  Europe  in  civiliMtion.  Egypt  and  Carthago,  when  in  their  glory 
ranked  among  the  moit  civiiiaod  and  opulent  atatea  then  exiiting.  Even  after  the  flnt 
mvagea  of  the  Saracena,  learning  and  Rcience  diatinruiahed  the  apTendid  courts  eatablished 
ia  the  weat  of  Barbuy.  The  continued  influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy  auporatition,  and 
the  aeparation  cauaed  by  it  fVom  all  the  refined  modern  nationa,  have  induced  among  thoae 
•tatea  a  general  rclapee  into  barbariim.  The  population  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a 
large  view,  be  divided  into  Moors  and  Nogroea.  The  Moon,  including  the  dcacondanta  of 
the  nrigmal  Arab  invadcra,  and  thoeo  whom  conquest  and  religion  have  asnimilattul  with 
them,  till  all  northern  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert.  They  reach  the  banks  of  tlio  H4!ncgal 
and  the  Niger,  which  mny  bo  confiidered  ns  the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  thny 
mingle  and  alternate  on  the  opposite  sides,  where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  hold 
the  chief  sway.  The  Moont  are  a  rough  roving  race,  keeping  numerous  herds,  chiefly  of 
camela,  with  which  they  perform  immense  journeys  through  the  most  desolatn  tracts,  and 
across  the  greatest  brcadtn  of  the  continent.  Africa  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  thu  literature 
ahe  poasp^es ;  at  least,  few  of  the  Negroea  can  reod  or  write  who  have  not  learned  fVoro 
them.  TIk*  Moon,  however,  at  least  all  that  acour  the  desert,  are  a  race  peculiarly  unami- 
able,  A  ftirwus  bigotry,  joined  to  the  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  rondora 
them  mortol  foca  to  every  European  traveller  who  fells  into  their  power.  The  Negroes  on 
the  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments,  are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  hoa- 
pitablo.  Like  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies ;  but 
their  domestic  intercourse  is  friendly,  and  they  receive  with  kindness  tho  unprotected 
atrunger.  They  are  led  away  with  fantastic  superstitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal,  &c. ; 
but  these  errors  never  impel  them  to  liato  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  opposite 
belief.  Their  external  ospcct  is  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour,  flat  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.  The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned  by  the  influence  of 
the  aun,  but  have  not  the  least  of  tho  Negm  -^olour  or  aspect. 


Sect.  VI. — The  African  Languagei. 

A  general  view  of  the  African  languages  may  hero  be  most  advantageoualy  introduced. 
For  this  and  the  two  remaining  divisions,  a  summary  notice  may  suffice,  as  most  of  the 
idioms  included  in  them  are  as  yet  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  an  ethnographical  claasi- 
fication  equally  definite  with  tluise  of  Asia  iind  Europe.  This  is  the  loss  to  be  regretted, 
■ince  few  if  any  of  the  nations  properly  belonging  to  those  divisiouH  can  bo  said  to  possess 
a  literature.  Indeed,  what  native  people  south  of  the  equator  can  be  said  to  have  a  culti- 
vated language  1 

The  African  languages  hitherto  known  may  be  classed  in  five  branches: — 1.  The  lan- 
guages of  tho  region  of  the  Nile.  2.  Thoeo  of  the  region  of  Atlos.  3.  The  languages 
of  maritime  Nigritia.  4.  Those  of  South  Africa.  5.  Those  of  tho  Soudan,  or  Interior 
Nigritia. 

1.  Tho  languages  of  the  region  of  the  Nile  may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner,  of 
course  excluding  those  spoken  by  nations  belonging  to  tho  Shomilic  family,  as  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  who  speak  the  Gheez,  the  Amhara,  and  other  idioms  of  the  Abyssinian  branch ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin : — Tho  Egyptian  family,  including  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  the  modem  Egyptian,  or  Coptic.  The  Nubian  family.  The  Troglodytic  family.  The 
Shiho-Dankali.  Tho  Chillouk.  The  Dizzela.  The  Tacazze-Shangalla.  The  Cheret-Agow. 
The  Agow-Damo.    The  Gafete.    Tho  Gurague. 

2.  The  languages  of  the  re^t'on  of  Atlas,  including  the  Amazigh,  Ertana,  Tibbo,  Chellouk, 
and  Guanche. 

3.  The  languages  of  Maritime  Nigritia.  Under  this  term  arc  comprehended  all  the  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  and  in  Guinea.  The  fol- 
kwing  are  the  principal  in  this  group: — 1.  The  Foulah.  2.  The  Mandingo  family.  3. 
The  Wolof,  or  lolof,  with  various  others.  4.  The  Ashantee  family.  5.  The  Dagwumba. 
6.  The  Ardrah  family.     7.  The  Kaylee  fbnilv. 

4.  The  languages  of  South  Africa,  amidst  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  that  still  envelope 
them,  may  bo  classed  in  the  following  families: — 1.  The  Congo  family.  2.  The  Calrre 
fiimiiy.  3.  The  Hottentot  femily.  4.  The  Monomotapa.  5.  Gallas;  besides  some  inde- 
pendent languages,  as  the  Somauli,  and  the  Mohenemougi. 

5.  The  principal  languages  of  Interior  Nigritia,  or  the  Soudan,  are,  the  Tombuctoo,  tht 
liaoussa,  the  Mandara,  the  Darfiir,  Uie  Wassanah,  the  Mahee,  and  the  Eyeoe,  or  Eya 
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Thb  whole  north-eaatern  p«rt  of  Aflrica  coniiita  of  a  mighty  oxpaiue  of  deaert  Ban4 
axtendini;  for  upwnrda  of  a  llioiiHand  milei  in  each  direction.  The  chaina  of  arid  and  rocky 
DOuntaina  by  wnich  it  ii  travtsraed  give  only  a  mure  ruffgfod  and  dreary  character  to  thia  im* 
men««)  waato.  One  vaat  feature  alone  breaks  it«  terrible  monotony.  From  the  hij^h  chnino 
of  Abyssinia,  and  fVom  the  still  loftier  Mountains  of  the  Moon  that  traverae  central  Africa, 
deicend  numerous  and  ample  streoms,  which,  lonff  before  entering  Egynt,  unite  in  forming 
the  Nile,  a  rivor  of  tho  flrst  magnitude.  Althougli  the  Nile,  in  its  wnolo  progress  through 
this  desert,  does  not  rrceivo  the  accession  of  a  single  rivulet,  it  bringa  ao  vast  an  original 
■tore  BH  enables  it  to  roach  and  pour  a  mighty  stream  '  nto  tho  Mediterranean.  For  many 
hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  course,  confined  between  high  and  rocky  banki*,  it  It 
merely  bordered  by  a  brilliant  belt  of  fertility,  the  sandv  waste  stretching  indefinitely  on 
both  Bides:  this  is  Nubia.  Aflor  traversing  tho  harrier  of  tho  cataracts,  it  passes  through  a 
broader  valley  between  mountains  of  Home  height,  and  on  ita  banks  are  many  shadivl  or 
inundated  tracts,  which  yield  products  of  considerable  value:  this  ia  Upper  Bgypt.  Emerging 
from  thodo  mountains,  the  Nile  enters  a  flat  and  cxtrnsive  plain,  where  it  scptrates,  and  by 
two  great  and  divided  streams,  with  vorious  intorseclmg  branches,  entera  tho  Kleditorraneon  i 
this  is  Lower  Egypt.  In  thia  last  part  of  its  course,  tho  Nile  is  noarlpr  on  a  Ir  vel  witli  the 
district  which  it  intersects,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rams  of  central  Africa, 
overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  about  tho  18th  or  19th  oi  June,  attain  their 
greatest  height  in  September,  and  subside  as  gradually  a«  they  rise,  pnd  witliin  about  an 
equal  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  tho  fertilising  alluvial  deposit,  collected 
during  so  lengthened  a  course,  becomes  the  most  productive  perhaps  o'.  'he  faco  of  ;ho  globe ; 
and,  notwithstanding  ita  limited  extent,  and  tho  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  I  vders,  hot 
always  maintained  a  numerous  population. 

Thus  Egypt  exists  solely  by  tho  Nile,  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  actioi  The  encir- 
cling desolation  is  only  broken,  to  the  west  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  one  large  valley  caller 
Fayoum,  into  which  the  mountains  open;  and  '  several  oases,  or  ^''vated  spots,  whic'i 
at  wide  distances  break  the  uniform  waste  of  sand. 

Skct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Egypt,  consisting  entirely  of  the  Nile,  its  branches,  and  its  banks,  must  bo  measured  in 
length  by  the  course  of  that  great  river.  The  coast  which,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  unites 
the  mouths  of  the  two  great  branches,  may  bo  fixed  alwut  the  parallel  of  31"  30' ;  while 
Syene,  beyond  whose  cataracts  Nubia  begins,  is  in  24°  5'.  This  gives  an  extent  of  7°  25', 
or  about  520  miles  directly  north  and  south,  and  tho  distance  is  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
bending  of  tho  river ;  Syeno  being  about  two  degrees  east  of  Rosetta,  and  one  east  of 
Damietta.  Tho  breadth  is  much  more  vague.  The  sea-coast  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Delta  from  Alexandria  to  tho  extremity  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  will  measure  upwards  of  150 
miles;  but  in  riwonding  to  Cairo,  not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  cultivated 
tract  tnpors  almost  to  a  point ;  and  through  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  seldom  exceeds  the 
breadth  of  four  or  five  miles.  Beyond  this  space,  the  country  passes,  by  insensible  yet  rapid 
gradations,  into  wild  wastes,  the  domain  of  wandering  Arabs.  Egypt  has  always  claimed 
as  her  own  those  rocky  and  sandy  tracts,  about  100  miles  in  breadth,  which  stretch  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  Although,  however,  she  a  cn^.  tly  formed  a  caravan  route  across 
them  to  the  great  sea-port  of  Berenice,  it  does  not  •;■,  i:r  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  bring  it  into  a  civilized  and  cultivated  form.  On  tiie  west  the  transition  has  been  still 
more  abrupt,  into  the  pathless  tracts  of  central  Africa ;  for  even  the  oases,  strong  in  the 
surrounding  desolation,  have  seldom  owned  any  permanent  subjection  to  the  power  which 
ruled  oviT  Egypt.  The  boundaries,  like  its  dimensions,  are  very  undecided.  The  position 
of  this  country  is,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both  central  and  insulated.  It  is  placed  amidst 
others  which  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  history,  yet  is  separated  from  each  of 
them  by  broad  expniisps  of  sea  and  desert.  On  the  north  tho  Rlediterranean  divides  it  from 
Greece,  allowing  its  vessels,  by  an  easy  navigation,  to  reach  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  of  Italy.  To  the  east  the  Red  Sea  separates  it  from  Arabia,  except  at  the 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  beyond  which  arc  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  with  which 
E^ypt  has  always  maintained  the  most  important  political  relations.  To  the  south  is  Nubia, 
with  all  those  wide  tracts  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Ethiopia. 
Notwithstanding  its  proximity  and  close  intercourse,  the  thinness  of  ita  population,  and  the 
difliculty  of  access  have  prevented  that  region  fVom  ever  being  fully  conquered  or  incor- 
porated with  Egypt  On  the  west,  Egypt  m  separated  from  Barbary  by  inamense  vyastes  of 
trackless  deserts,  which  prevent  every  approach  to  national  union.  Caravans,  indeed,  by 
indefatigable  activity,  have  formed  a  route  across  it ;  but  an  army  has  never  entered  it  witlh 
out  encountering  the  most  overwhelming  disasten. 
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In  Upper  Egypt,  three  ffeologiciil  regioni  can  be  diitinffuiahod : 

1.  The  most  Houtliem.  the  granite  region ;  which  oxtenus  flrotn  Philn  through  tlio  cataract 
district  to  Syono.  It  aiTurds,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some  other  crystalline  priml. 
tive  roclcs.  Tlie  finest  granites  and  syenites  are  red  and  highly  crystalliaod ;  and  remark' 
able  for  their  durability  and  the  fine  polish  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Colosnal 
statuoB,  pillars,  obelisks,  and  oven  whole  temples,  are  constructed  of  these  beautiful  rocks. 
It  is  Hni(i  that  the  third  pyramid  of  Qizoli,  and  also  that  of  Mycorinus,  wore  originally  cased 
with  slabs  of  granite. 

2.  Tiio  most  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends  some  daysMoumey  south  of  Thebes. 
ThiH  limestone  was  formerly  much  used  ns  a  building  materml.  The  catacombr  of  Thebes 
are  HJluatud  in  this  liniostone. 

3.  Tlio  tiiird,  or  sandstone  region,  lies  iHJtwocn  the  two  former,  and  extends  fVom  Sycno 
northwards  to  Esnc.  Tliis  sandbtonc  is  by  some  authors  referred  to  the  gr^s,  or  sandstone 
of  Fontainoblcuu,  the  paving-Mtono  of  Paris ;  by  others  to  the  molosse  of  Hwitzorland  :  but 
all  aro  aufrcod  in  coneiidoring  it  as  a  comparatively  recent  dcnosit.  Its  colours  are  white, 
gray,  and  yellow ;  it  is  very  soft  and  oasily  worked,  wid  tlio  buildings  constructed  of  it  would 
probably  not  have  long  rcsistod  the  weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  r.  coloured 
varnish.  The  great  temples,  and  many  pillars  and  obelisks,  arc  of  this  sandstone,  but  itdotis 
not  appear  ever  to  have  boon  used  in  building  private  houses. 

4.  The  wliolo  of  Egypt  to  the  north  of  tho  limestone,  that  is,  the  Delta  region,  is  princi* 
pally  composed  of  alluvium  dcposilod  from  the  waters  of  tho  Nile, 
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Wo  shall,  with  Mirbel,  consider  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  Southern  Transition 
Zone,  already  spoken  of:  tho  Mediterranean  dividing  it  from  the  Northern  Zone. 

Prom  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Tnpic  of  Concer  to  the  Mediter* 
ronoan,  the  greater  part  of  tho  soil  of  Africa  presents  nothing  but  deserts,  interspersed  with, 
oases. 

Many  of  the  springs  afford  only  brackish  water,  and  tho  rivers  and  torrents  rarely  reach 
tho  sea ;  being  absorbed  by  tho  sands  or  dried  up  by  the  heat.  The  Nile  is  the  only  navi- 
gable river;  and  the  alluvial  soil  which  its  periodical  overflowing  deposits  on  tho  shores  and 
over  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  tho  hills  on  the  const  of  Cyronaica,  some  provinces 
of  Pozzan,  and  tiie  western  part  of  Barbary,  which  is  intersected  by  tho  range  of  Mount 
Atlas  and  its  ramifications,  are  almost  the  only  productive  parts,  and  their  fertility  is  Uiily 
astonishing. 

The  winter  temperature  of  the  coasts  falls  as  low  as  +  7.5"  Rcaum,  at  Alexandria,  Ro- 
setta,  ond  Damietta ;  but,  in  general,  it  oscillates  between  +  13  and  18''.  At  some  distance 
fVom  tho  sea,  the  climate  of  tlio  plains  is  scorching  at  all  seasons.  Still  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  winter,  that  the  violent  northerly  winds  do  sink  tho  temperature  for  a  very  short 
period  to  +  0°,  +  !)°,  and  even  4-  2°,  and  zero,  in  latitudes  adjoining  tho  tropics. 

At  Cairo  (lat.  30°  2')   the   mean    annual  temperature   is   +  22.4° ;   that  of  winter 
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+  14.7°;  in  spring,  +23.1°;  in  summer,  +29.6°;  in  autumn,  +21.0°.  in  the  hottest      I      «»  tlj 
montii.  +  29.9°;  in  the  coldest,  +  13.4°.  I      the 

At  Algiers  (lat.  36°  48)  the  annual  mean  is  +  21.1° ;  in  winter,  +  16.4° ;  in  spring,  Indie 

+  18.7° ;  in  summer,  +  26.8° ;  in  autumn,  +  22.5° :  in  the  hottest  month,  +  28.2° ;  in  thu  P«>h 

coldest,  +  13.4°.  J^ 

Westward  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  Egypt,  a  spacious  valley,  bounded  by  mountains  and  Olivd 

deserts.    At  the  peiiod  of  the  greatest  heats,  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  visits  this  (nits  { 

coijntry,  whicii  is  so  celebrated  tor  its  fertility,  feels  great  surprise :  his  disappointed  glances  (TAt 

only  rest  on  a  vast  plain,  enclosed  by  whitish  and  naked  mountains,  and  sprinkled  with  a  PricN 

few  trees  and  withered  herbs.    At  the  summer  solstice,  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  com*  Tij 

mences,  and  about  tlie  autumnal  e(iuinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  as  to  resemble  a  great  bel, 

lake,  above  the  waters  of  wliich  appear,  here  and  there.  Date  trees,  Figs,  Acacias,  Willows,  and 

Tamarisks,  &c.    At  the  approach  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  waters  gradually  retire,  and  The 

vegetation  occupies,  in  succession,  the  spots  that  become  dry.    Upon  this  damp  and  muddy  with  I 

soil,  splendid  harvests  rise,  which  have  cost  nothing  more  than  casting  the  seed  on  the  inter 

CTound.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  ripe  before  the  month  of  May,  when  returning  heat  destroys  prisir 

Ute  verdure.    By  the  close  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  trees  are  stripped      B      the  iij 
of  their  foliage ;  scarcely  all  the  old  leaves  being  detached,  when  the  new  ones  are  eximnded.      I  Th 

The  exhalations  that  rise  fh)m  the  Mediterranean  fall  again  in  rain  on  the  shore ;  while  in      I      of  ve| 
the  interior,  the  showers  arc  few  and  light.    The  clouds  which  are  driven  by  the  north 
wind  toward.s  tlic  liigh  mountains  of  AfVica,  and  are  dissolved  in  the  flaming  atmosphere  of 
Upper  Egypt,  pass  away  unperceivcd :  notiiing  dims  the  clearness  of  the  sky.     "  What  will 

irou  say,"  so  writes  llasselquist  to  Linnoius,  "when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  trees  which 
lave  existed  hero  for  600  years,  on  which  not  six  ounces  of  water  have  ever  fallen."  The 
country  would  be  uninhabitable  during  summer,  if  the  sea-breeze,  accompanied  by  abun- 
dunt  dews,  did  not  moderate  the  iicat  of  tlie  atmosphere.  The  traveller  may  wuiider  for 
many  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubio,  Libya,  and  Fezzan,  and  the  nortiiorn  part  of 
Bornou,  without  finding  a  drop  of^  water,  or  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetation.  The  soil  is 
sometimes  formed  of  pebbles  and  gravel ;  but  oflener  of  a  calcareous  shilling  sand,  coated 
with  saline  efflorescence.  On  its  surface  are  shells,  marine  sponges,  and  petrified  trunks 
of  trees ;  all  attesting  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe.  At  intervals,  ridges  of  calcaro* 
ous  mountains,  quite  destitute  of  vegetable  soil,  cut  up  the  arid  plains  in  different  directions. 
Some  of  the  districts  which  arc  during  winter  bedewed  with  ram,  produce,  at  that  season,  s 
vegetation  whicii  suffices  for  the  nourishment  of  numerous  flocks ;  but  so  soon  as  the  great 
heats  return,  every  appearance  of  verdure  is  lost.  How,  indeed,  can  vegetation  resist  on 
atmosphere,  of  whicii  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  +  50°  1  The  low  spots,  and  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  wiicre  humidity  lingers  longest,  produce  some  shrubs  and  under-shrubs, 
as  the  Tamarisks  {Tamitrix  gallica,  ajricana,  and  orientalis),  the  Caper  plant,  some  Cas- 


sias, Acacias,  Mimosas,  &c. 
754 


The  saline  soils 


MeacmbryanUuiinuin  Cririttlltnuin. 


na.nn  present  the  harder  and  thorny  species, 
.S; 'solas,  Traganum,  Calligonum;  and  suc- 
culent plants  with  thick  and  fleshy  leaves, 
as  Salicornias,  the  Mcsembryanthemum 
copticuni,  crystallinum  (Jig.  754.),  and 
biliorum;  the  organization  of  the  latter 
permitting  them  to  retain  in  their  substance 
an  abundant  portion  of  moisture,  even  dur- 
ing tlie  period  of  the  greatest  drought. 
These  plants  are  cropped  by  the  camel, 
that  pattern  of  humble  and  patient  cndui^ 
ranee.  Lastly,  tiie  oases,  whicii  are 
moistened  by  springs  of  living  water,  like 
fertile  islands  in  an  ocean  of  sand,  produce 
the  Date,  the  Doum  (Crucifera  thebaica), 
whicii  ,;row3  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  Acacia  vera,  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  also  afl!brding  gum;  with  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Conifene,  which  many 
travellers  have  taken  for  the  yew,  but  which  is  probably  a  species  of  Juniper  or  Thuja. 
Tlie  Orange,  Citron,  Banana,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  Peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  &.C.,  are  cultivated  in  these  spots. 

Egypt  also  produces  the  Clirist's Thorn  {Zixyphus  Spina  Christi)  the  Chaste  tree  (Vitex 
Agntu  ctuttu),  Salvadora  persica,  the  Oleander  {Nertttm  Oleander),  and  other  woody  As- 
eiepiadee,  the  Sycamore  Fig  {Ficua  Sycamnrut) ;  Acacia  gummifera,  nilotica,  famesiana, 
Lebbeck,  albida,  Sejal,  heterocarpa,  senegalensis ;  Mimosa  Rabbas,  or  M.  polyacantha ;  the 
Prickly  Fig  (Cactus  Opuntia),  ou;.  In  lome  of  the  gardens  at  Cairo  ffrow  the  Weeping 
Willow  (Salix  babylonica),  S.  egyptiaca  and  subserrata,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars,  the 
Cypress,  the  Caasia  Fistula,  Anona  squamosa,  the  Tamarind,  &c.,  with  the  European  Elnii 
which  only  attains  the  height  of  a  shrub.  Formerly  the  sacred  Bean  of  India  (Nelumbium 
$peciofum  Willd.,  Cyamut  Nelumba  Smith)  displayed  its  broad  foliage  and  splendid  flovtn 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Nile:  it  haa  now  dio-pptsared  Ropresentations  of  it  still  exist  oa 
the  ruins  of  ancient  monuments.  Can  this  lovely  plant,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  East 
Indies,  have  been  an  exotic  in  Egypt,  a'ld  only  preserved  there  by  cultivation  1  This  is  very 
probable. 

The  mountains  of  small  elevation  in  Cyrenaica  produce  abundantly  the  Carob  tree,  tho 
Olive,  Myrtle,  Lentisk,  Arbutus  or  Sa^wberry  tree,  and  Junipcrus  pncBnicea:  their  sum* 
mita  are  clothed  with  thick  forests  of  a  Thuja,  which  is  doubtless  Frcsnella  Fontuneaii 
{Thujc  articidata  Desf.)  Oaks,  which  are  so  abundant  upon  Mount  Atlas,  the  Date  and 
Prickly  Fig,  are  wanting  hero. 

The  Atlas  mountains,  whoso  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  according  to  Mir* 
bel,  11,400  teet  according  to  recent  travoUers,  consist  of  two  parallel  chains  running  east 
and  west,  between  lat.  28°  and  83°.  They  divide  Barbary  fVom  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  range  nearest  the  coast,  refreshed  by  tho  sea  breezes  and  frequent  showers,  is  covered 
with  forests.  Tho  other,  lying  towards  the  desert,  is  drv  and  nearly  barren.  Some  large 
intermediate  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  a  great  numocr  of  rivers  and  streams,  ire  sur- 
prisingly fertile.  In  summer,  the  air  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  in  the  southern  districts,  that 
the  inhabitants  quit  their  dwellings  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palm  trees. 

Though  the  plains  of  the  northern  parts  be  generally  sandy,  they  display  great  richness 
of  vegetation  wherever  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  humidity.  Winter  is  to  them  tho 
season  of  verdure ;  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the  open  country,  as  they  do  in  our  climate 
at  the  return  of  spring.  But  when  tho  sun  draws  near  the  tropic,  rain  cease?,  the  rivers 
dry  up,  the  atmosphere  becomes  scorching,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  and 
every  plant  is  burnt  up  under  foot. 

The  forests  of  Barbary  occupy  tho  higher  ranges  of  Mount  Atla«.  Thtjy  are  chiefly 
formed  of  tho  Cork  tree  and  Ilex,  Quorcus  obtecta,  pscudo-suber,  coccifora,  pseudo-cocci- 
fera,  &c. ;  the  Q.  Ballnta,  of  which  the  agreeably  tasted  acorns  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  the 
Aleppo  Pine  {Pinus  halepensis),  Fresnella  Fontanesii,  Juniperus  phmnicca  and  lycia,  and 
the  Cypress.  M.  Desfontaines,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  work  on  the 
vegetation  of  ♦he  states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  has  rarely  seen  the  Commoi.  Oak  {Quercus 
Robur),  the  Alder  or  the  Poplor,  and  Ash.  Tho  valleys  and  low  hills  aro  fringed  with 
Wild  Olives,  Pistachio  trees  {Pistachia  Terebinthus,  P.  vera  and  atlanlica),  with  the  Ar- 
butus, the  Shrubby  Jasmine,  the  Bay  tree,  the  Myrtle,  Rhus  pentaphyllum,  Coriaria,  and 
other  species,  with  Zizyphus  Ix>tos,  and  Spina  Christi,  with  the  Chaste  tree,  the  Viburnum 
Tinus,  Osyris  alba,  Ccltis  australis,  &c.     The  streams  are  bordered  with  Tamarisks;  T. 

SiUica,  germanica,  and  africana;  Salix  tridentata,  pediccllata,  and  monandra;  with  the 
ieander.  &c.  The  Palmetto  {Chamaropg  humilis)  abounds  on  all  the  uncultivated  emi- 
nences ;  Pinua  Pinea  and  Pinaster  grow  on  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  while  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (P.  halepenns)  skirt  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

Tiie  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa,  of  which  2100  to  2200  species  are  now  known,  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  344  woody 
plants,  that  is,  about  284  slirubs  and  60  trees,  which  Northern  Africa  possesses,  about  100 
are  peculiar  to  the  country ;  16  to  18  are  part  of  the  equatorial  Flora ;  the  others,  tliat  is, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wliole,  have  been  remarked  in  Southern  Europe  or  in  the 
Levant,  before  or  after  M.  Dcsfontaines's  expedition  into  Barbary ;  and  among  these  am 
reckoned  thirty-nine  trees  of  lofty  or  middling  stature.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  are 
also  common  to  Europe  or  the  Levant.  They  are  certainly  mingled  with  a  great  nmny 
African  species ;  but  the  latter  have  almost  all  their  generic  types  in  the  Flora  of  Europe. 

In  fine,  tiiere  are  no  less  tiian  half  the  species,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous,  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  or  Western  Barbary,  that  also  grow  in  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  belonging 
to  the  Transition  Zone. 

The  ConiferiE  and  Amentacem  contribute  twenty-four  trees  to  Northern  Africa ;  the  liCgu- 
minosa;,  eleven ;  the  Terebinthacea;,  five  or  six ;  the  Rosaceie,  four  or  five,  &c.    The  Rici- 
nus  {Jiff.  755.),  or  Castor-oil  plant,  which  only  appears  a  tall  herb 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  grows  to  a  tree  on  the  southei "  xhores  of 
th'.;  Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants  is  about  one  to  six. 

That  of  perennial  to  annual  and  biennial  plants  is  seven  to  nine. 
Hero  the  proportion  is  increasing,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
zone  it  is  decreasing.  This  anomaly  is,  perhaps,  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality,  and  would  probably  disappear  if  we  knew  all 
the  herbaceous  plants  of  Mount  Atlas ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  on  mountains,  the  number  of  perennial  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  annual  plants. 

The  plants  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Oudney,  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  are,  wita  40 
exception  of  a  few  species,  identical  with  those  of  Barbary. 
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Of  all  the  coast  provinces  of  Africa,  Lower  Egypt  possesises  the  largest  number  of  equa- 
torial plants ;  whicii  must  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabia,  but  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Nile,  whose  waters,  descending  from  a  country  very  near  the  equator,  neces- 
sarily waft,  along  with  the  valuable  mud  that  they  deposit,  a  great  number  of  seeds,  many 
of  which  grow  and  propagate  themselves  under  the  burning  sky  of  Egypt 

Of  Egypt,  Forskal,  a  celebrated  writer  on  tho  botany  of  Uiat  region,  says,  that  it  has  little 
iii  common  with  other  countrica.  "  All  that  is  seen  m  it  excites  admiration,  whether  tlte 
works  of  men  or  of  nature.  Lolly  mountains  are  unknown  there,  and  alpine  productions  are 
consequently  banished.  Tlie  absence  of  woods  excludes  a  vast  number  of  flowers ;  nor  do 
those  plants  flourish  which  properly  belong  to  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  of  the  northern 
regions  forbids  the  growth  of  tender  exotics.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  them  witli 
unwonted  heat.  The  same  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  which  favour  native  plants 
banish  foreign  ones.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  cannot  subsist  without  rain,  without  the  vapoui 
of  springs,  rivers,  or  marshes,  without  tlio  cool  sliades  of  mountains  and  woods.  They  art 
not  ail  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  heat  by  the  periodical  refreshment  of  the  nocturna 
dew.  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  Egypt,  seeds  of  other  climes  quickly  perish ;  again 
plants  coming  from  a  dry  soil  ill  endure  the  inundation  and  marsliy  str.te  of  other  parts.  Th' 
phnts  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  by  a  peculiar  vegetative  economy.  Their  texture  is  loose, 
and,  as  it  were,  plethoric ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  in  continually  distended 
veins.  The  widely  opened  mouths  of  tho  vessels  receive  the  copious  dews ,  and  the  leaves 
perform  the  functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is  excited ;  and  tlie 
moist  roots  enable  them  to  endure  the  summer  sun,  and  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three-months'  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted  order  of  things  that 
prevails  here,  covers  the  Egyptian  fields  in  winter  wilii  verdure  and  blossom,  '.vhiie  the  plants 
of  Europe  are  undergoing  a  state  of  repose.  Sandy  deserts,  destitute  of  moisture,  insulate 
the  vegetation  of  Central  Africa,  and  prevent  its  extending  to  Europe.  Seeds,  too,  which 
drop  accidentally  on  the  earth,  and  are  subsequently  covered  by  the  sediment  of  the  river,  are 
never  likely  to  be  developed.  Tliis  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  entomology  of  Egypt  is  so 
poor.  The  eggs  and  clirysalides  of  insects  are  smothered  by  the  stagnant  waters ;  some  few 
femilies  retire  to  the  trees  and  loftier  shrubs ;  but  there  ai  s  not  enough  of  these  sheltering 
spots  to  protect  them  irom  the  scorching  atmosphere.  In  like  manner,  the  birds,  whicii 
inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  avoid  these  exposed  and  thirsty  fields." 

The  northern  plants,  tiiorcfore,  most  of  v.fhich  belong  to  mountains  or  lakes,  are  entirely 
absent.  A  few  only,  scattered,  and  changed  in  appearance,  show  themselves  as  strangers. 
Egypt  arms  with  thorns  the  Colatea  and  the  Carduus ;  while  Sweden  points  the  leaves  of 
the  Juniper  and  Fir.  Tlie  one  abounds  with  Dates  and  Sycamore  trees ;  the  other  wit!) 
Willow-grounds.  The  Nile  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  reeds ;  Sweden  maintains  an  endless 
race  of  Carices.  The  entire  absence  of  Fungi,  in  the  moist  soil  of  Egypt,  is  remarkable ; 
Mosses  and  Lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  exotic. 

The  plants  nf  Egypt  may,  therefore,  be  distributed  into  two  classes ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  watt  r. 

Tho  irriguous  or  cultivated  plants,  all  of  which  are  exotic,  owe  their  introduction  and 
propagation  to  human  industry.  Tlie  number  of  fruit  trees  by  no  means  answers  to  the 
culture  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  most  flourishing  of  these  are,  the  Date  and  Sycamore ; 
which,  perhaps,  have  tho  greatest  power  of  sending  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  in  quest 
of  latent  moisture.  The  spontaneous  plants  belonging  to  this  division  are  seen  either  near 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile ;  or  they  occupy  the  edges  of  fields 
and  gardens  which  are  artificially  irrigated. 

Every  region,  almost^  every  province,  has  its  peculiar  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  plants 
spontaneotisly  thrive,  being  particularly  fiivoured  by  the  soil.  The  peninsula  Ras-et-tin  is 
distinguished  fi*om  the  shore  of  Alexandria  by  eminences,  fields,  lig  plantations,  fosses, 
Lalinos,  and  a  variety  of  shadj  open  places.  Thus,  plants  of  very  different  kinds  are  col- 
lected in  a  small  space,  each  having  appropriated  to  itself  its  own  fit  habitation.  Wliat  is 
still  better,  in  this  place  the  botanist  may  pursue  his  researches  with  security ;  the  situation 
defending  him  from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  The  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  joins  it  to 
the  land  is  occupied  by  dwellings;  the  rest  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Arabs  are  afraid 
either  to  cross  the  water  or  to  go  through  the  city. 

Of  noxious  and  useless  plants,  there  are  e'tlier  none,  or  they  are  very  few,  and  occupy 
remote  spots;  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious;  the  unceasing  cultivation  of  the  more  valu 
able  plants  entirely  excluding  the  weeds,  'ii'o  the  conveniently  situated  lands  no  rest  is 
allowed ;  as  crop  after  crop  is  carried  away,  the  ground  is  turned  up  with  the  plough,  till 
every  weed  is  extirpated,  and  the  thick  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants  choke  the  last  strag- 
gling native  of  the  soil.  Should  any  remain,  in  a  field  not  immediately  sowed,  they  fail  nui 
to  bo  destroyed  by  the  heat. 
'    The  desert  plants,  again,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  former  class;  being  distinguished 

S'  their  poor  and  parched  growth,  which  almost  seems  to  bespeak  one's  compassion.    Even 
e  dreariest  spots  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  aoout  fifty  species  having  fixed 
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their  abode  there,  and  ofibrding  a  maintenance,  though  of  the  slenderest  and  coarsest  kind, 
to  the  ilocki'  of  the  wandering  Bedouins.  These  plants  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  which  supports  them,  being  arid  and  crustaceous ;  their  hollow  leaves,  however,  often 
retain  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dews  and  winter  clouds,  which  periodically  call  them  into 
life.  They  are  growing  till  the  end  of  March,  and  disseminate  their  seeds  during  April  and 
May ;  but  before  the  summer  solstice  arrives,  they  are  almost  all  withered. 

The  Date  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation ;  the  trees  are  planted  at  intervalii  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  after  six  years  they  bear  fruit.  When  they  are  young  and  tendc. ,  it  is 
customary  to  cover  them  with  mats,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  form  themselves  into  a 
trunk ;  every  year  two  rows  of  boughs  are  cut  off  round  the  tree,  so  that  their  age  is  easily 
computed. 

But  of  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a  few,  for  which  that  country  is  rendered  remarkable,  must 
be  here  noticed ;  and  among  them  none  is  more  worthy  than  the  Papyrus  {fig.  756.),  com- 
rnoniy  called  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Egypt ;  because,  though  apparently  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  country,  it  was  there  first  employed  in  makmg 
paper.  It  is  the  rtewtvpoj  of  Theophrastus  and  of  Dioscorides ;  Papy- 
rus of  Pliny,  and  Bera  of  the  Egyptians ;  in  Syria,  Babier  (whence 
come  the  words  Papyrus  and  Paper) ;  Cyperus  Papyrus  of  Lin- 
necus,  and  P.  antiquorum  of  Link.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  inmate 
of  the  stoves  of  our  country;  where,  if  the  roots  be  kept  constantly 
moist,  it  flourishes,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  The  mam  stem,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  few  short  leaves,  is  bluntly  triangular, 
and  attains  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  bearing  a  large  compound 
umliel  of  slender,  feathery,  gracefully  recurved,  and  very  numerous 
flower-stalks,  with  inconspicuous  blossoms.  It  is  from  the  delicate 
rnd  white  pith  which  fills  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  this  fine 
plant,  that  the  ancients  prepared  their  paper.  To  accomplish  this, 
after  having  removed  the  epide.Tnis,  they  cut  the  spon;fv  part  into 
thin  slices,  which  they  steeped  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  or  into 
water  slightly  imbued  with  gum;  after  which,  two  layers  were 
placed  one  above  another,  takmg  care  to  arrancfe  them  in  contrary 
directions,  that  is,  alternately  breadthwise  and  lengthwise,  many  layers  lieing  often  required 
to  make  one  sheet  of  paper.  Tlien  the  article  was  dried,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure, 
and  finally  smoothed  with  a  tooth,  or  a  piece  of  polished  ivory.  On  this  kind  of  paper,  most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  were  inscribed ;  especially  those  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Other  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  paper  from  the  Papjrrus  are 
a  good  deal  at  variance  with  what  is  above  given,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  structure 
of  the  plant  in  question ;  which  is  by  no  means  composed  of  layers,  but  is  an  uniform  mass 
of  very  cellular  pith,  covered  by  the  epidermis.  Thus,  according  to  Theophrastus,  "  For 
making  paper,  the  stoutest  stems  of  the  Papyrus  were  selected ;  the  thin  layers  were  divided, 
the  central  ones  being  the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  esteemed.  After  these  were  spread  out, 
and  the  irregularities  reduced,  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  somewhat  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  paste,  was  sprinkled  over  them ;  many  leaves  being  requisite  to  form  one  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  common,  after  pressing  them,  to  beat  them  with  a  mallet,  to  dry  and  polish 
them ;  all  these  preparations  being  essential,  before  the  paper  vould  bear  writing ;  and  for 
such  as  was  destined  to  keep  a  long  time,  the  precaution  of  rubbing  it  with  cedar  oil,  which 
imparted  to  it  the  incorruptible  nature  of  that  tree,  was  also  ■■.  pted."  This  account  is,  in 
all  probability,  applicpble  to  the  paper  of  the  ancients  made  "um  trees  mhabiting  marshy 
situations,  such  as  thr  Willow,  Poplar,  &c. 

The  sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt  is  a  plant  that  has  elicited  much  controversy,  and  it  does 
appear  that,  in  difilerent  and  even  the  same  countries,  the  inhabitants  called  very  dissimilar 
plants  by  the  name  of  Lotus.    According  to  Shaw,  in  the  plate  that  represents  the  mosaic 

pavement  at  Prajneste,  relating  to  some  of  the 
animals  and  plants  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (and 
of  which  a  "ill  history  is  given  in  Montfaucon's 
Antiquitie-  .  14.),  the  Lotui)  of  thosr  •:  .  itries  is 
unquestionably  a  Water  Lily,  of  whic!  :  je  kinds 
are  mentioned  by  M.  Desfon  Aines,and  rtjiesented 
on  many  Egj'ptian  monuments.  "  Two  of  them  " 
he  says,  "  have  been  well  described  in  the  works  c ' 
Herodotus  and  Theophrastus;  one  has  white  flower,-.- 
and  fruit  like  that  of  a  poppy,  full  of  a  great  number 
of  seeds :  this  is  the  Nymphroa  Lotus  {fig.  757.) 
of  Linna:us.  The  other,  called  bv  Herodotus  the 
Lily  Rose  of  the  Nile,  and  by  Theophrastus  the 
Nymphiea  Lotui,  Egyptian  Bean,  or  Lotus  of  Antinoiis,  has  a  flower 
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of  a  lovely  I'-i,  and  a  Ihiit  ih&ped  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  pitted  with  deep  hollows, 
each  cjvitain  m,;'  an  oblonff  aeed,  as  large  aa  a  small  filbert:  tJiis  is  the  Nym^^iiea  Nelutnbo 
of  LinnffiUB,  ib>j  Cyamus  Nelumbo  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  and,  according  to  him,  the  xva/(0{ 
uf  the  ancientn ;  which  has  been  confounded  by  other  able  writers  witli  the  true  Lotus  of 
£g\  pt,  Nymphu)a  Lotus,  and  has  probably  become  important  in  the  Egyptian  Mythology  only 
as  a  substitute  for  the  former  (the  real  "Lotus  of  India"}'  This  f  uit,  compared  by  Theophras- 
tus  to  a  wasp's  nest,  is  represented  on  various  Egyptian  monuments." 
l%e  red-flowered  TiOtus  is  common  in  India,  but  Int.-;  (l'.;>u;)ptnroil  in  Egypt;  its  former 
existence  there  being  incjjitestably  pro-vd  by  'ho  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Theopnn<.l«B. 

Lastly,  the  third  specKt  has  oh- )  flowers,  and  r.  fruit  like  tbo 
first:  it  is  likewise  delint:'i.oc  o.t  U  e  moiiameiif-t  oi'  'ntiquity,  ai.d 
has  been  noticed  by  AtheiuLiw.  TJii-'  aufh'^r  srv'  tli' '  at  Alexai- 
dria  the  crowns  •orn  at  ■'■■'  fi;str,'.  v.  of  /i.;lino:js  .>re  composed 
of  the  red  or  tht  blue  Lotut.  MM.  DtiliUe  au\  iSavgny  observed 
the  blue  Water-Liy  Lotus,  m  "''pypt,  and  have  deisLTibed  it  under 
the  /iaiijc  of  Nymphwa  cdciuI'  a. 

Tht'  i' :  vptian  Arum  {A.  Colocasia  Linn.)  (fig,  ''58.)  abounda 
in  Egypt,  .'vria,  and  the  adjac(;nt  countries,  ana  is  e:.  ^naively  cul- 
tivated for  iiie  Bike  of  its  large  esculer-l  n.iDle  whic  are  no  less 
esteemed  !han  t'n/ne  of  lue  iillied  Arum  escvi  inntuii'  Linn,  in  the 
"West  Indi.vi.     The  jjoiird  und  cu'iiimher  iribi  oie  everywhere 
planted;  no  kind,  iiowTvot,  boing^  hi; '.      -"ch  i^ivour  as  the  Cucu- 
mis  Chata,  which,  lay.'^  Hasselqiiiat,  grov/'.  about  C'lmnd  Cairo,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  vxhicli  the  grar.'!«;e8  and  Europeans  in  the  capital 
cat  as  the  most  pleu^nt  fruit  they  can  obtain,  and  tiiat  from  which 
their  health  is  least  liable  to  suffer. 
The  Carthamus  tinclorius  (Jig,  759.),  or  Safflower,  is  raised  in 
ii-;"l4'o  qusriiiies  throughout  the  country,  and  is  a  source  of  mur'.i  profit  to  the  natives.    Be- 
t  d< :)  tn  value hlo  properties  as  a  dye,  at  Cairo  thu  young  leaves  are  considered  an  excellent 

The  Onion  (AHtuwi  Cej)a)  is  a  plant,  the  use  of  which  may  be  traced,  in  Africa,  and  espe- 
cially in  Egypt,  to  a  pencil  of  tety  high  antiquity,  so  far  back  as 
2000  years  before  Chrisi.  It  itill  forms  a  favourite  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  Egyptians.  H&s;:e;quist,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  exquisits 
flavour  of  the  Egyptian  oiu{!n,  remarks,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Israelites,  after  quitting  the  icna  i^?  bondage,  should  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  this  delicacy  as  tiicy  did,  with  the  reproachful  exclama- 
tion, "  we  remember  the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic." 
These  roots  are  mild  and  pleus-int  in  Egypt,  though  strong  and  nau- 
seous in  other  countries.  Tlicrc  they  are  sofl  and  yielding ;  but  in 
more  northern  regions  they  arc  hard,  and  their  coats  so  compact,  as 
to  render  them  diflicult  of  digestion.  The  Egyptians  and  Turks  eat 
them  roasted  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some  bits  of  cooked 
meat :  a  preparation  which  they  call  kebab,  and  consider  so  delici- 
ous, that  they  devoutly  wish  it  may  form  one  of  the  viands  of  Para- 
dise. A  soup  made  of  Egyptian  onions  was  pronounced  by  the  learn- 
ed traveller  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  best  dishes  of  which  he  ever 
partook.  The  predilection  for  this  savoury  bulb  extends  in  Africa  beyond  the  country  of  the 
Nile.  Major  Denham,  in  his  route  south  U'om  Bornou,  observed  numerous  ir^tdcns,  in  which 
the  only  vegetable  cultivated  was  the  onion.  Thu  ancient  Egyptians  worbhipped  the  onion, 
and  "  shed  tears  at  the  scent  of  a  deified  leek."  By  the  Greeks,  again,  this  root  was  held  in 
abhorrence ;  while  the  Roman  soldiery  and  labourers  almost  lived  upon  it.  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  love  of  onions  was  formerly  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but  extended  even 
to  the  court;  and  it  is  related  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  the  greatest  aversion  to 
that  savoury  vegetable,  that,  in  the  year  1868,  he  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  by  the 
laws  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  those  knights  who  \:i  eaten  garlic  or  onion  shoula  not 
appear  at  court,  nor  have  any  communication  with  t!  '         '     ' 

So  great  a  quantity  of  onions  was  cultivated  at  Alb'. 
duced  to  the  archbishop  an  annual  revenue  of  1000 
The  Acacia  of  the  Nile  (A,  nilotica)  is  r'-n'xwe' 
From  •'     >  immemorial  the  Cerealia  have 
Egyptid     r..  ^s,  which  were  observed  hy  tj-     ■.-.:. 
vessel,   .        tbund,  filled  with  wheat,  perfei 
diousand  years ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that. 
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tliis  grain ;  and  for  many  years  ao  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  It  was  styled  the 
(granary  of  Europe. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  indebted  to  Egypt  for  the  Bean  {Vicia  Faba);  certain  ft 
it  that  the  Greeks  received  it  flrom  that  country. 

Tho  coast  of  Barbary  is  described  \rr  Desfontaines,  in  his  Flora  Atlantica,  as  a  warm  but 
salubrious  and  ogree'ble  region.  Its  mild  winters  resemble  an  early  spring,  when  the  Pebches, 
Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Almonds  are  in  blossom,  the  herbage  is  green,  and  the  fields  are 
adorned  with  innumerable  flowers.  There  are  Triticum  durum,  distinj^uished  by  its  hoimr, 
scarcely  farinaceous  kernel,  bearded  spike,  and  solid  culm ;  Barley,  used  only  as  food  for 
horses ;  Indian  Com,  Sorghum,  Holcus  saccharatus.  Rice  in  the  inundated  grounds ;  Tobacco 
{Nicotiana  ruttica  and  Tabacum),  a  great  variety  of  Olives,  beautiful  Oranges,  Figs,  Pome- 
granates, Almonds,  Grapes,  Plums,  Peaches,  Pistachio  nuts,  Zizyphus  Lotuis,  delicious  Melons 
and  Gourds,  Crocus  vernus,  the  White  Mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms.  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane 
(in  gardens).  Hibiscus  esculentus,  and  many  European  kitchen  vegetables.  Opposite  to 
Tripoli,  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  an  island,  now  called  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Lotophagi,  a  people  so  termed  because  their  chief  food  was  a  fruit  called  Lotos.  "  After  the 
Palm,"  says  the  learned  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  "  we  are  to  describe  the  Lotus,  whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history  ;  the 
Lotophagi  also,  a  considerable  people  of  these  and  tho  adjacent  districts,  received  their  name 
firom  the  eating  of  it.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  fruit  was  sweet  like  a  date ;  Pliny,  that 
it  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  and  of  a  safTron  colour ;  and  Theophrastus,  that  it  grew 
thick,  like  the  fruit  of  the  myrtle  tree.  This  shrub,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Barbary,  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fniit  of  the  Zizyphus,  or  Jujeb;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  the  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  luscious;  at  the  same  time,  the 
branches,  like  those  of  the  PaJiurus,  are  neither  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is 
still  in  great  repute,  tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  all  over 

the  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms."  It  appears  very 
certain,  according  to  M.  Desfontaines,  tliat  this  shrub  is  the  true 
Lotos,  whence  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name ;  and  this  is 
rendered  more  evident  by  a  passage  from  Polybius,  who  affirms 
that  he  saw  the  Lotos  himself  The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi, 
says  the  historian,  "  is  a  stiff  and  thorny  shrub ;  its  leaves  are 
small,  green,  and  like  thoseof  a  Rhamnus.  The  immature  fruits 
resemble  myrtleberries ;  when  ripe,  they  are  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  equal  to  round  olives  in  size,  containing  a  stony  nut." 
This  description  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  Zizyphus  Lotos 
(Jiff.  760.),  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  tree  of  the 
country.  Polybius  has  further  informed  us  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Lotos.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  are  gathered,  crushed, 
and  kept  in  close  vessels ;  the  common  sort  being  destined  for 
the  slaves,  and  the  best  quality  for  the  free  men.  In  this  state 
the  fruit  is  eaten,  the  flavour  resembling  figs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is  prepared  from  them 
by  adding  water,  which  is  very  good,  but  does  not  keep  above  ten  days. 

Theophrastus  relates  that  the  Lotos  was  formerly  so  common  on  the  island  now  called 
Zerbi,  and  tlie  adjoining  continent,  that  the  army  of  Orphellus,  when  their  provisions  failed, 
on  the  way  to  Carthage,  lived  fbr  several  days  upon  it.  Now  tho  inhabitants  of  Syrtis,  and 
the  v'Vinitj'  '>f  the  desert,  still  gather  the  fruit  of  this  shrub ;  they  sell  it  in  the  market  foi 
the  food  of  man  and  beast,  and  drink  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  infused.  The  tradition 
of  its  having  been  formerly  the  chief  food  of  man  is  still  preserved  among  them.  Homer 
alludes  to  this  very  plant  in  his  Odyssey,  when  he  says  that  the  Lotos  had  so  delicious  a 
flavour,  that  the  strangers  who  ate  it  lost  all  recollection  of  their  own  country.  Thus  were 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  obliged  to  be  removed  by  force  from  the  place  where  it  grew. 
Doubtless  the  lotos  fruit  was  a  convenient  resource  for  people  who  dwelt  among  uncultivated 
lands ;  but  nothing  but  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  poet  could  have  conferred  such  exqui- 
site flavour  on  a  fruit  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  dates  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  to 
B"cr  thill  thof^o  wh  had  bnco  tasted  it,  were  unwilling  ever  to  leave  the  favoured  land  that 
!  -t^u.r.-d  -t.  Rontt,  nave  considered  this  Lotos  to  be  the  Diospyros  Lotoe;  but  without  suffi 
-i-'iit  reason. 

It  is  much  to  be  .  ^'i;(retted  that  the  Atlas  mountains  have  not  been  explored ;  and  yet  it 
would  appear,  from  ihe  geograph'''.al  mtice  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographicf>  Society  of  London,  by  Lieutenant  Washington,  R.  N. 
vol.  i.  p.  123.,  that  so  desirable  an  object  would  not  be  of  difficult  accomplishment.  This 
gentleman  accompanied  a  mission  ttiat  was  sent  by  the  British  Consulate  at  Tangier,  to 
ilorocco,  which  is  situated  in  a  plain  that  extends  east  and  west,  between  a  low  range  of 
Bcb'stose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lofty  Atlas  to  the  south,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
and  apparently  a  dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  th<^  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
11,000  feet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.    This  plain,  which  has  no  limit  as  far  aa  the 
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cyo  can  reach  eaat  and  woit,  lying  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  aoil  « 
light  sandy  loam,  witii  numerous  rolled  stones  of  crystallised  quartz,  agates,  flints,  por 
phyn,  a  green  stone,  carnclians,  &.c.  &c.,  is,  generally  speaking,  covered  with  low 
brushwood  of  the  thorny  plant  called  Sidra  nobach,  or  Buckthorn ;  the  bank  of  the  itreanu 
fringed  with  Oleanders  (Jig,  761.)  in  great  beauty,  while  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  forest 

of  Palms  and  Olives.  The  river  Tensift,  springing  at  about 
forty  miles  east  of  tite  city,  flows  at  about  four  miles  north  of 
Morocco,  and,  joined  by  streamlets  from  Atlas,  reaches  the 
Atlantic  near  Safl^,  about  100  miles  distant;  the  river  is 
shallow,  but  rapid ;  the  channel  about  800  yards  wide,  but 
fordable  almost  everywhere.  "  The  quarter  of  the  city  allotted 
to  the  British  mission  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  gardens,  called 
Sebt  el  Mahmonip,  covering  an  extent  of  fifloen  acres,  panted 
in  the  wilderness  style,  witn  every  variety  of  fruit  tree,  Olive, 
Orange,  Pomegranate,  Citron,  Mulbeny,  Walnut,  Peach,  Apple, 
Pear,  Vino,  Sic.;  witti  Cedar,  Poplar,  Acacia,  Rose,  Myrtle, 
and  Jasmine,  forming  a  dense  ana  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage, 
only  broken  by  the  solemn  Cypress  and  more  stately  Palm; 
and  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seeu  but  the  snowy 

Soaks  of  Atlas,  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,,  and 
mosque,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Nought  but  tlie 
playAilnoss  of  gazelles,  and  the  abundant  trickling  of  water  in  every  direction  to  break  the 
stillness  of  tliia  delightful  spot,  combining  every  thing  to  be  desired  in  a  burning  clime, — 
silence,  shade,  verdure,  and  fragrance.  But,  as  a  contrast  to  the  limited  view  of  our  garden, 
the  terraced  roof  of  our  house  commanded  a  prospect  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain, 
boundless  to  the  cost  and  west,  and  the  whole  dahir  or  belt,  of  the  Atlas,  girding,  as  it  were, 
the  country  from  tlie  south-west  to  the  north-oast,  with  a  band  of  snow ;  and  few  days  poased, 
during  our  stay  at  Morocco,  that  we  did  not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  gazing 
on  this  beautihil  and  striking  object,  noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  snow,  and  deploring  Umt 
this  mighty  range,  combining  within  one  day's  journey,  every  variety  of  climate,  from  tho 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  oflbring  such  a  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the 
botanist,  siiould  still  remam  unexplored,  and  present  an  impassable  bamer  to  civilisatiox 
Viewed  from  Morocco,  tho  frozen  chain  of  Atlas  bounds  tlio  horizon  from  east  to  eouth-wesu 
In  January,  the  transition  tlrom  the  wooded  to  the  snowy  zone  is  inunediate ;  the  formation 
inclines  more  towards  sharp  ridges  and  points  than  to  alpine  peaks.  The  highest  of  these 
points  visible  from  the  city  bears  S.S.E.,  distant  twenty-seven  miles ;  two  other  remarkable 
masses,  formmg  sugar-loaves,  S.E.  by  E.  and  S.E.,  called  by  the  Moors  Glaoni.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  neither  Moora  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishmg  name  for  the  Atlas.  It  is 
usually  called  Djibbel  Telj,  or  Snowy  Mountains;  but  the  word  Atlas  is  unknown:  whcnco 
is  it  derived?  May  it  not  bo  a  Greek  corruption  of  tho  Libyan  Adracr,  or  Athraer,  signifying 
mountain?  Many  of  these  heights  were  measured  trigonomctrically,  and  tho  higlicst, 
named  by  the  Moore  Mittsin,  lat  31°  12'  N.,  twenty-seven  miles  S.,  twenty  miles  E.  of 
Morocco,  was  found  to  be  11,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  below  thf^  .imit 
assigned  to  perpetual  snow  by  Humboldt ;  yet  but  once  in  twenty  years  had  uiuao  summits 
been  seen  free  from  snow."  From  tho  enchanting  Jebl  f'  Mahmonio,  the  travellers  visited 
tho  Atlas  mountains,  and  spent  three  days  among  them.  At  daylight  of  the  8th  of  January, 
(a  season  of  the  year  when  tho  mountains  of  more  northe?ii  latitudes  are  unapproachable) 
they  bade  adieu  to  their  earthly  paradise,  the  garden  of  El  Mahmonia,  and  journeyed  S.E. 
towards  Atlas.  The  soil  of  tlie  plain  which  they  traversed  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  covered 
with  rolled  stones  and  shrubs  of  the  Buckthorn,  traversed  by  brooks,  fringed  with  Oleanders, 
and  large  Olive  groves  and  ruined  aqueducts ;  at  sixteen  miles  they  entered  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  and,  winding  up  a  mountain  torrent,  encamped  for  the  night  at  about 
2400  feet  above  the  plain,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Morocco, 
with  the  winding  river,  losing  itself  va  the  western  horizon.  Next  morning,  they  struck 
their  tents,  and  set  forward  by  a  sharp  ascent;  a  brawling  torrent  was  in  the  vulley 
beneath  them,  its  banks  well  wooded  with  Olive,  Carooba,  or  Al  Kharob  {Ceratonia 
Siliguai),  Walnut,  Acacia,  Cedar  (the  finest  timber  that  tho  country  affords,  though  not  very 
large),  and  a  profusion  of^  Oleanders,  and  stunted  Palms  and  Rose  Trees :  they  were  also 
cheered  and  enlivened  on  the  march  by  the  shouts  of  the  Shelluh  huntsmen,  who,  at  every 
angle  of  the  road,  endeavoured  to  rouse  game,  every  turn  of  the  road  disclosing  fresh  beau- 
ties in  the  valley,  and  a  more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of  Morocco,  its  various 
mosques  glittering  in  the  morning  sun;  the  basis  of  the  road  limestone;  the  soil  a  stitf  clay 
and  stony,  with  bouldere  of  limestone,  sandstone,  agate,  flint,  porphyry,  gneiss,  grcenstniio, 
and  cameliau ;  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  range  of  limestone,  full  of  vertical  fissures,  resem- 
bling a  pile  of  ftrtificially  placed  and  gigantic  toinbsiones;  tu  d  several  villages  n^  r  the 
road,  perched  in  the  most  romantic  situations,  and  inhabiced  by  the  free  Shellui.^,  the 
aborigmes  of  these  mountains.  Till  two  o'clock  in  the  aftetoion  they  continued  ascending, 
the  herbage  becoming  more  scanty   and  the  cedars  more  stunted,  till  they  reached  the 
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limit  of  snow,  and  procoedod  aoino  way  abt)vc  it ;  whon  thoir  ^idea  doclarinj;  they  woiilil 
procuod  no  farthor,  and  the  tiiawinff  snow  giving  way  under  their  feet,  our  traveliern 
reluctantly  halted,  gazing  on  tho  hignost  poaKM  fur  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  intorinc- 
Jiato  interval  preiionting  one  mass  of  untrodden  snow.  Thu  barometer  indicated  an  elevation 
of  0401)  fcot.  Such  a  country  aa  that  round  Morocco  would  indeed  oflbrd  a  glorious  harvest 
to  the  botanist. 

BuMEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Egypt  prcBcnts  that  acantineaa  in  tno  number  and  variety  of  its  object!* 
which  might  do  expected  from  tt> ,  nakodneas  of  tho  coi-.ntry.  Tho  French  governmiMit, 
always  more  attentive  than  others  to  scientific  resourch,  cvun  in  tho  midst  of  war,  anw- 
missioned  some  of  tho  most  ablo  zoologiHtti  to  accompany  their  army  into  Egypt ;  but  tlic 
paucity  of  its  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  from  being  so  important  as  liad  l>cen 
expected.  Tho  more  recent  researches  of  M.  RilppcU  have  mado  us  acquainted  with  many 
new  animals. 

Tho  following  quadrupeds  appear  to  bo  the  most  peculiar : 


RoiMilphui  tri  Irm.    Tri  IrmI  Iht, 
NyctwritdB'tffniyil.    (teolTRty't  lUt 
N)TtiiiiitiiUh  r^v|iliaru*.    Kitvpti.iii  Dlt, 
l*tcni(iuHrj(yiiihciii.    Kxyp'i^K  V:iniplr«. 
Ti(*h(i»>ui  iMrbrjtua.    Fttrforatetl  1)  it. 


CaiiliiiilKlkua.    K|ir|iliin  rci.  i  (lerlillliu  c(v|illuu).    EnpUu  Ontxl, 

M  it^uM.i  IcIinfninHin.     (rhti<>iini<in.  .   IjfMn  Kf[y)rthcu«.     EKyutuc  Mara 

ArvtcoU  nildlicui.    Kxyptuu  ArvioU.  Kelit  niaiilcuUtii  Aup.     J'he ']'ru0  Cat. 

Vntmmmy*  f^Utm  H'.y,   AlrvinlrdnSanl  Rat     ffflia  rtiaiii  fiiiM.    The  nnot^l  l.yiu. 
IViniiiioiiiyi  utiirinui.    Cgyjitau  lUl.  i  CaoU  niilolirtja  Aup.    NlloUo  roi. 


EiTptlan  lebneumon. 


Of  these  animals,  the  tliroo  latter  have  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Rtippell.  ThiH 
naturalist  is  of  opinion  that  tho  Folia  maniculata  is  the  original  stock  fVom  which  the 
domestic  or  house  Cat  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  has  sprung;  the  intermediate  gradation 
being  marked  by  tho  tame  cats  of  tho  modern  Egyptians.  The  wild  breed  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and  extends,  in  all  probability,  to  tho  confines  of  Egypt.  Tho  Felis 
Chaus  somewhat  resembles  tho  Booted  Lynx  of  Abyssinia;  but  is  distinct.  The  Egyptian 
Fox,  C.  niloticus,  both  in  habits  and  appearance  mucii  resembles  the  European  Fox;  but 
has  a  mucli  more  slender  body,  and  longer  legs :  the  body  also  is  yellowish,  and  the  throat 
and  belly  gray. 
The  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Jig.  762,),  as  celebrated  and  even  deified  by  remote  antiquity 

deserves  a  more  detailed  notice.  The  important 
services  which  this  animal  renders  to  mankind  cer- 
tainly gave  it  higher  claims  than  any  other  to  tiic 
homage  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  presents  a 
lively  image  of  a  benevolent  power  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  man,  by  destroying  thase 
noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  \  hich  aro  the  pests 
of  hot  and  humid  climates.  Of  .'  small  size,  and 
without  any  great  physical  strength,  the  3uiineumon  carries  on  a  secret  and  destructive 
warfare  against  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  lizards  of  every  description,  not,  indc  sttack- 

ing  these  reptiles,  frequently  so  much  larger  than  itself)  but  by  seeking  with  jreatest 

perseverance  and  cunning  afler  their  eggs.  Urged  by  this  mstinct  of  destruction,  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  close  of  day  gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the  soil,  fixing  its 
attention  on  every  thing  that  strikes  its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  discc/ver- 
ing  prey ;  its  thirst  for  destruction,  in  fact,  is  so  great,  that  even  afler  its  appetite  has  been 
satisfiea,  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within  its  reach  too  feeble  to  nmke  resistance.  It 
particularly  seeks  afler  eggs,  of  which  it  is  extremelv  fond,  and  it  thus  proves  so  destructive 
to  the  race  of  crocodiles.  It  is  easy  of  domestication,  and  in  this  state  evinces  g:.at  attach- 
ment both  to  the  house  and  tho  person  of  its  master.  It  never  wanders  from  the  first,  and 
knows  the  person  of  the  latter,  recognises  liis  voice,  and  is  pleased  by  his  caresses.  Its 
sense  of  smell,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  particularly  acute ;  and  the  ears  are  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  and  the  extension  of  the  orifice. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  of  much  the  same  breeds  as  those  distributed  in  the  Barbary 
States.  The  vicinity  of  Arabia  supplies  tho  Egyptians  with  tlie  fleet>.  ■■  jst  beautiful 
horses;  wiiile  the  ass  is  much  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  the  E.'o,iet'Ui:  this  breed 
attains  to  tiie  size  of  ponies,  and  has  long  been  introduced  into  Malta,  where  they  command 
a  price  equal  to  fifleen  or  twenty  pounds.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  race,  spreading, 
with  various  modifications,  over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  has  passed  into 

India,  China,  and  Southern  Russia.  The  Groats  (Jig.  763.) 
are  particularly  elegant:  the  hair  is  sleek,  the  forehead 
arched,  and  the  ears  very  long  and  pendulous:  this  breed 
was  introduced  into  M.alta  and  Sicily  by  the  British  army,  on 
its  return  from  Egypt;  and,  from  personal  observation,  we 
think  those  countries  well  adapted  to  promote  its  increase. 

The  Birds  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Eiiroi>e. 

Vultures  and  storks  are  held  in  deserved  esteem,  from  tlieir 

usefulness  in  devouring  offiil  and  all  dead  animals:  hen-v: 

they  may  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  housew.  building  ano 

Egyptian  Go»;.  ]iving  in  perfect  security  oven  in  the  midst  of  noisy  and  po- 
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flciuier-biliod  Vulture,  roro  in  Europe,  iM  jiere 
Clio  ut' tlie  iniMt  common  birds:  it  also  iVeiiuonts  tiie  do- 
■ertH,  and  preyM  ii|M>n  thoao  men  and  uiiitiials  wlui  Imvo 
ui.rurtuiiuteiy  perislicd  in  thoHO  immonHC  wuHtcs.  Sevrnl 
Buslr  Jh,  to^fllicr  with  l'artrid)(08  and  Quails,  inhabit  nil 
Ui».  Nii.idy  tracts. 

Tlie  Bucred  Ibis  of  the  ancient  Effyptions  {Jiff.  704.) 
wus  Idr.^r  confounded  by  naturalists  with  other  birds  not 
even  imlives  of  the  country.  M.  Cuvior,  however,  ima 
now  clearly  osci  r'liiicd  the  species  which  excited  so 
much  veneration  fruin  antiquity.  Its  colour  is  wiiite,  with 
lon^r  disconnected  pluinca  on  the  wings,  of  a  glossy  black- 
ness. 

Tiio  Scnrabicns  saccr,  or  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyp. 
tians,  Ko  ollen  seen  represented  on  their  t-oulptured  u)o< 
numentti,  is  rntlicr  larger  than  our  common  dung  beetle, 
and  is  entirely  black.  Of  the  fish  and  other  inferior  ani* 
nialiji,  we  have  nothing  of  much  interest  to  communicate. 

-  ^''      'lintoricttl  Ueography. 


Tliero  is  no  kinploni  more  distin^jnished  in  history  than  Egypt,  or  the  name  of  which 
excites  more  awful  and  solemn  ideas,  The  dim  records  of  her  ancient  story  are  coeval  with 
the  oriifin  of  oorial  union,  and  ( f  all  tiie  arts  which  improve  and  embellish  human  Ufo.  Vet 
her  early  dyiiiisties  are  involved  in  deep  olwcurity,  and  the  descriptions  of  their  pomp  and 
grnmleur  might  even  have  h«>en  treated  by  nKxlern  scepticism  aa  fabulous,  had  not  mch 
aKtouishing  monumrnts  remained  almost  entire  to  attest  their  truth.  The  reign  most  cele- 
brated by  tradition  is  tliat  of  Sesostris,  who  is  represx'nted  as  having  subjugated  Asin,  oven 
to  its  central  regions;  ;i  '  in  fact  tiio  wnlplured  monuments  of  Thebes  are  represeiitativo 
of  triumphs,  not  only  over  the  F.tliiopians,  Jews,  and  Syrians,  but  over  the  natives  (if  A^='^yril^ 
P<^rsin,  and  even  of  Bactriana.  Greece  has  always  owned  her <elf  indebted  to  Egypt  Ibi  licr 
civilisation,  which  began  much  later,  though  it  proceeded  with  more  rapid  stci>s,  and  rose  to 
a  much  loilier  heiglit.  At  K'ugth,  in  iVJ.")  a.  r„  Psnmmenitus,  the  last  native  king,  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Cambyses,  who  endeavoured,  but  with  little  succoss,  to  push  his  own  con- 
ijaests  into  Ethiopia  and  the  Oases.  Egypt,  however,  proved  a  turbulent  member  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  anthorit'  of  wiiich  was  disputed  by  Nerfanebis  and  otii'  >•  usurpers. 
Thi'  antii)atby  to  the  Persian  yoke  causetl  Alexander  to  be  \  ancd  as  a  deli\  ■<•.  That 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  highly  estimated  the  imjiortaiice  of  Egypt,  ew(M;cian  in  a 
commercial  view,  which  his  comprehensive  mind  could  fully  appreciate.  Alexandv  he 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities  founded  by  him,  proved  by  its  subsequent  greatness  Jio 
judgment  with  which  its  site  had  been  eliosen.  The  benefits  projected  by  that  conqueror 
were,  even  atler  the  partition  of  his  empiie,  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  the  dynast;,  ♦ 
the  Ptolemies,  wliicii  was  established  in  4:10  a.  o.  Its  intelligent  princes  rendered  Ei,'ypt 
the  main  seat  'f  Grecian  learning;  and,  by  promoting  every  species  of  public  improvement, 
made  iier  probably  umth  flourishing  and  enlightened  thiin  she  hud  been  amid  the  tyrannic 
pomp  of  the  Pluiraobs.  Tlie  subjection  to  Home,  tiierefore,  which  was  completed  in  20  a.  c, 
was  a  mistbrtune  to  Egypt;  tlinugh  industry  and  civilisation  were  still  protected,  tnd  Alex- 
andria continiiril  a  great  seat  v'  learning,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A  harder  fate 
awaitei'  he'  in  the  seventh  '■  'Hury,  when  slie  was  over-run  by  the  Saracen  hordes.  The 
ferocioii.  '  ..Totry  <■!  Omar  impi  rd  him  to  I'.vult  in  the  destruction  of  that  library  which  had 
been  the  pride  of  tlie  Ptolemies,  and  unriviilled  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  it  led  him  to 
inflict  uy  in  Egyjit  evils  still  more  deeply  tilt.  By  degrees,  however,  the  conquerors  im- 
bibed tlie  arts  "•"'  humanity  of  tlieir  new  subje.'s;  the  Saracens  became  a  polished  people; 
and,  under  aliuin,  t!io  soldans  af  Egypt  held  the  tirst  place,  as  to  power  and  splendour, 
among  iMahow;.^tan  princes.  An  uiitbrtuuate  reverse,  hovviver,  a  waited  this  dynasty.  The 
Mamelukes,  a  race  of  slaves  wiiom  t!:ey  had  importetl  from  Gotrgia  and  Circassia,  revolted 
against  tiieir  ninsters.  a"-'  set  up  ' '  .viess  and  turliulentsway,  which  long  crushed  in  Egypt 
all  the  seeds  nt'  order  and  nprov-  iient.  Tii<'y  were  destined,  indeed,  to  bend  beneath  tlio 
dominion  of  llie  Turks,  n  the  apture  of  Constantinople  had  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  Ii.  i  •,  St  im  siibduetl  and  put  to  death  the  Mameluke  soldan,  and 
appointed  a  nacha  in  his  .oom.  "he  Mamelukes,  however,  retained  many  privileges,  par- 
ticularly thut  ol  licaring  r.-  ns ;  nii.  ,  as  they  formed  the  bravest  cavalry  in  the  empire,  they 
were  always  ihc  rivals  ci"  the  Turks,  and  often  their  masters.  From  that  time  Egypt 
continue<l  fn  vacillate  between  this  tumultuary  aristocracy  and  the  gloomy  despotism  of  the 
Porte.  Tlio  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  French  in  1798,  had  no  per- 
manent effects;  and  gave  only  an  opportunity  for  British  vn.lour  to  display  itsc-lf  in  their 
expulsion.  The  new  order  of  tilings,  how.^ver,  allbrded  to  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  their  power  more  firmly  than  betbrc.    The  Pacha,  Mohammed  Ali,  succeedcdi 
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certainly  by  very  violent  mem  in  cuttinff  off  the  principal  lenders  of  tlio  MamclukeB,  nnd 
oxpellini;  tho  rent  from  Ejjyi  That  cliiof  ha*  ninoo  rendered  himiioir  indep«ndent  of 
the  Porto,  and  has  (fovernoil  country  with  •uch  vi((our,  and  in  auch  a  npirit  of  im- 

trovemont,  aa  promiae  in  ^)hi  logree  to  rcHtoro  to  E(;ypt  the  pr(ii'[i<<rity  of  her  heat  daya. 
le  haa  oven  aouf^ht  to  i  xtend  his  dominion  over  other  partf*  of  the  Turkiah  empire, 
and  ia  at  presont  mnator  of  Cundia,  nnd  Syria ;  wiiich  tho  I'orto  by  a  recent  treaty  haa  been 
obliged  to  codo  to  him. 

Skct,  IV, — Political  Geography,     '-     .    ..  •    s.  ^  ■.- i..'». '! 

Egypt,  aiuco  the  earlioat  agoa,  has  been  (r()verno<l  despotically.  Aa  aoon  as  the  Turki 
obtamed  posHoiMion  of  it,  they  claimed  the  right  of  ruling  it  by  a  pacha,  invested  with  all 
tho  prerogatives  of  the  Uultan,  and  responsihlo  to  him.  It  has,  however,  as  we  Imve  already 
observed,  been  always  a  loose  and  turbulent  appendage  of  tho  Ottoman  empire.  This  insecu- 
rity was  occaaionod,  not  only  by  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  but  by  the 
aharo  in  tho  administration  still  lefl  to  its  former  rulers,  the  Mamelukes.  Thii<  share  was, 
in  theory,  vague  and  slight,  but  in  practice  extensive ;  since  thoy  composed  the;  Ixxt  cavalry 
in  the  empire,  and  were  over  ready  to  enforce  with  tho  aabro  thnir  own  claims,  just  or 
unjust  Tho  undefined  limits  between  their  power  and  that  of  the  I'.icha  necessarily  caused 
a  constant  collision.  Homotimes  tho  Pacha  was  expelled  by  thu  Mamelukes;  ond  tho 
Porto,  when  nrcssed  by  otiior  concerns,  wiw  obliged  to  connive  at  the  revolt.  If  the  people 
were  over  able  to  mingle  in  these  contests,  it  was  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  which  priHluced 
po  benefit  to  thomwlves,  and  only  augmented  that  reign  of  disorder,  which  waa  so  fatal  to 
ull  improvement  and  regular  industry. 

Tho  Mamelukes  now  belong  to  hibtory.  They  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
tho  political  scene;  and,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  qualities  which  they  possessed, 
their  fato  can  bo  no  object  of  regret.  Their  expulsion  loft  Egypt  almost  wholly  subject  to 
tho  sway  of  Mohammed  li,  who  had  received  from  the  Porte  tho  appointment  of  pncha, 
but  who,  profiting  by  thu  distractions  of  tho  Ottoman  empire,  hos  established  a  power  wholly 
independent.  His  adniinistration  has  hitherto  been  a  blessing  to  Egypt.  He  has  estoblislicd 
a  better  system  of  law  and  order  than  that  unfortiii.uto  country  had  for  ages  experienced ; 
he  encourages  every  species  of  industry,  nnd  is  studying  to  introduce  tho  arts  and  improve- 
ments of  Europe.  Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarchs,  ho  has  attempted  concpiest, 
and  extended  his  dominion  southward  along  the  Nile  as  far  as  Hennaar,  and  even  to  bar- 
four ;  but  tracts  so  distant  and  difiicult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much  difficulty,  and 
are  said  to  have  already  eluded  his  sway.  In  Arabia  he  has  completely  crushed  tho  power 
of  the  Wahabees,  and  added  to  his  domain  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  For 
Kline  limo  Moliammed  AH  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremacy  of  tho  Porte,  and  sent  to  Con- 
:jiantinoplo  a  tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  however,  he  has  established  his  complete 
independence,  and  has  even  threatened  tho  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  interference  of  Russia. 

Besides  these  supreme  nuthorities,  there  is  a  sort  of  interior  political  aystem,  existing 

Enrticularly  among  the  Arabs,  who  form  the  chief  population  of  the  villages,  especially  in 
Ipper  Egypt.  These,  with  their  surrounding  territory,  are  governed  each  by  its  sheik,  whose 
oftico  ia  hereditary.  Tho  accession  of  a  new  sheik,  indeed,  must  be  confirmed  by  tho  Pacha, 
who  requires  on  this  occasion  to  bo  propitiated  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  When,  however, 
these  sheiks  pay  their  tribute,  and  perform  the  military  services  demanded,  they  are  little 
molested  in  their  internal  administration.  Like  tho  rest  of  the  Arabs,  thoy  are  divided  among 
each  other  by  deadly  feuds,  and  sometimes  carry  on  private  war. 

The  revenues  of  Egypt  arise  from  three  sources,  the  lands,  the  miri  or  poll-tax,  and  the 
customs.  All  the  lauds  are  judged  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Wignior,  and  this  claim  has  been 
made  good  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  in  a  great  measure  abolished  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  many  individuals  claimed  to  them.  The  poll-tax  is  levied  only  upon  Christians  o.nd 
Jews,  and  is  not  nearly  so  considerable.  It  is  paid  by  &\\  maleB  ;irrivcd  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  varies,  according  to  iheir  property  or  favour,  froir;  '2'\  to  11  piostres.  The  next 
branch  consists  of  tiio  customs  on  all  goods  imported  at  Alexandria,  Damiettn,  and  Suez; 
and  also  at  Cairo,  on  their  transit  to  Upper  Egypt.  Pococke  reckoned  the  land  tax  at 
480,001)?.,  the  miri  at  64,000/.,  tho  customs  at  118,0001.:  in  all,  662,000/.;  of  which  he 
understood  that  only  16,000/.  along  with  a  tribute  in  grain  nnd  other  commodities,  was 
remitted  to  Const  itinople.  General  Ileynier,  during  the  occupation  of  the  French,  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  might  approach  1,000,000/.  It  is  understood  that  the  present  ruler, 
ly  a  rigorous  levy  of  the  duties,  by  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  by  the  tribute 
exacted  from  the  conquered  territories,  has  considerably  enlarged  the  sum,  which  by  tho 
most  recent  writer  is  estimated  at  $17,600,000,  while  the  ordinary  expenses  are  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  #16,000,000. 

The  army,  v.-hich  formerly  consisted  only  of  an  undisciplined  and  turbulent  though  brave 
militia,  has  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  most  eflicient  footing.  By  the  aid  of 
French  officers,  lu    has  disciplined  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  European  manner   and 
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rondoriM]  tlioin  docidmlly  iiiporior  to  nny  l()rco  wliicli  tiio  E'  '  <"nu  ')|i|H)ii(»  to  thorn.  In  ISW, 
tho  tnioua  tliuN  trained  w**re  rcekoninl  nl  74,(NH).  Tho  I>n  lia  liu  liiiiniliil  at  (Jairo  n  niili* 
Ury  colWo,  in  which  lUH)  Iwys  am  oihn-ati'd  by  nunior  u  (  un.;  ,in  toiuhoris tswl  in  wliicli 
he  oxponuH  monthly  alxjut  OIMN)  dollarit:  ho  hiin  alwi  ni.'i '>iii!.0d  thnrn  ii  nannon  toundxry, 
and  a  nmniittictory  of  arnm  iiml  |{un|M)W(l«r.  IIii  navy  coniiata  of  U  ahipa  of  Uio  line,  7 
flrigfttea,  aiid  UU  uimllor  vummuIm. 

Srtrr.  V. — ProdKctive  Industry. 

Efrypt  WM  diBtin|fuiih«?d  at  nn  parly  p<'rio<l  for  tho  cultivation  of  tho  ukoAiI  tin  wrii  lu  of 
tlio  Ano  arts.  Auricultiiro,  tiic  primary  art,  t!)r  which  \wt  situation  and  Noil  |)oculiarly  tittod 
hor,  anpoars  to  navo  bt'on  carriwi  to  ffrt>nt  perfDcfion,  at  a  tiino  whon  tho  flnont  of  tho 
liordonnK  countries  weru  undor  common  and  iMNtura^o.  Thoio  earliciit  authentic  roconlH 
of  tlio  human  race,  containiMt  in  tho  itacrud  wrilinj^a,  repre»ont  Ejrypt  aa  (greatly  rcaortod  to, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  tor  ii  supply  of  ffrain.  When  liiffh  cultivation  has  nnco  been  establiHhod 
in  a  country,  it  is  scarcely  orKlirated,  oven  by  lonj^  p»iriods  of  anarchy  and  mis|fovernment. 
Aflcr  ail  1 1)0  calamitous  ruvohitions  through  which  Ef^ypt  has  itasaed,  and  notwithstandini; 
)ior  deep  political  def^radation,  her  fortilu  lands  continue  to  be  cultivated  with  skill  and  care, 
and  to  yield  copious  harvests. 

In  all  hot  countries,  but  more  eitpecially  in  Eifypt,  irrigation  is  the  first  recourso  of  aj(ri- 
culture.  The  periodical  inundation  of  tho  Nile,  whon  swelled  by  tho  roins  of  AbyHsinia 
and  central  Africa,  is  tlio  primary  cauHO  on  which  her  fertility  depends.  This  is  sr>  fully 
admitted,  that,  in  tho  years  when  tho  Nile  does  not  rise  beyond  a  certain  height,  the  miri, 
or  tribute,  is  not  exacted.  The  whole  of  tho  Delta,  during  tho  oiitumnal  season,  is  laid 
entirely  under  water.  To  effect  this  object,  a  number  of  intersecting  canals  were  I'orined 
by  tho  provident  care  of  tho  ancient  govornment;  and  the  utility  of  llieHo  is  so  urgent,  and 
tlio  con8C({ucncc8  of  their  interruption  so  immediately  fatal,  tlint  they  have  not  been  wholly 
neglected,  oven  by  tho  supinencHS  of  <no(l(>rn  administration.  Tho  niimbor  of  canals  in 
Egypt  has  been  stated  at  6(HK) ;  but  this,  at  all  events  a  looso  estimate,  cnnnot  be  true,  unless 
wo  mcludo  those  minor  clmnnela  conduclwl  by  private  industry  through  every  tract,  and 
almoat  cvory  field.     Tho  great  canals,  which  are  maintained  by  tho  public,  do  not  excec'd 

eighty  or  ninety.  In  a  great  part  of  Upiwr  Egypt 
and  of  Fayoum,  machinery  is  employcil  to  convey 
tho  water  to  grounds  which,  from  their  elevation 
ttbovo  the  river,  cannot,  without  artificial  means, 
bo  inundat(>d.  Buckets  raised  by  pulleys  are  some- 
times  Huflicicnt;  but  at  other  timcH  recourse  is 
had  to  more  operose  and  ingenious  machines  moved 
by  oxen  (Jiff.  765.).  This  successive  rise  and  re- 
tiring of  tho  waters  produces  a  singular  variation 
in  the  aspect  and  surface  of  Egypt.  According  to  tho  description  of  Aniroii,  in  his  report  to 
the  Calipli  Omar,  it  presents  in  succession  an  appearance  of  a  field  of  dust,  that  of  a  fl'esh- 
water  sea,  and  that  of  a  flower-garden. 

Few  countries  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  Egypt  the  products  of  various  and  opposite 
climates.  On  the  borders  of  tho  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it  yields,  in  almost  equal 
abundance,  the  vegetable  productions  proper  to  each ;  while  the  variation  from  overflowing 
moisture  to  extreme  dryness  greatly  extends  tho  range  of  cultivation.  Rice,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Saracens,  has  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  lower  lands  which 
at  one  season  are  thoroughly  submerged  by  the  Nile.  On  these  it  is  sown  in  June,  grows 
amid  the  water,  and  yields  a  harvest  in  October.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  better  m  the 
higher  grounds,  and  particularly  on  the  wcU-watcrcd  districts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Those  tracts 
which  obtain  but  scanty  irrigation  by  artificial  means  are  only  fit  for  the  coarser  product  of 
the  Holcus  d'hourro,  the  grain  generally  consumed  in  Nubia,  which  combines  the  qualities 
of  a  shrub  with  tliat  of  breotl  corn.  Its  stalk  contains  a  juice  which  the  natives  suck,  and 
when  it  is  dried,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  fuel ;  above  grow  leaves,  which  afford  fixxl  for  the 
cattle.  Oats  are  not  an  Egyptian  product;  but  beans  are  raised  for  tho  use  of  the  camels. 
Maize,  flax,  and  sugar  are  also  objects  of  some  culture ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  indigo. 
Cotton,  which,  till  lately,'  was  scarcely  ranked  as  a  product,  has,  through  tlie  exertions  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  become  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance,  supplying  the  home  manufuc- 
tures,  and  aflbrding  the  materials  of  a  large  export.  Since  1822,  a  continually  increasing 
quantity  has  been  imported  into  Britain ;  in  1832,  this  amounted  to  10,000,000  lbs.  It  bears 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  except  that  very  finest  American  species  called  "  Sea  Islands." 
The  whole  produce  is  estimoted  at  from  20  to  25  million  pounds.  The  soil  rociuirea  little 
labour,  besides  tliat  of  irrigation.  Being  softened  to  a  species  of  thick  mud,  it  receives  the 
grain  without  further  preparation ;  and  even  where  dry,  its  quality  h  so  loose  and  sandy  that 
It  may  be  worked  with  very  little  trouble. 

Egypt,  in  its  fertile  tracts,  rxhibiis  a  bloom  in  "•  and  verdant  aspect;  yet  it  is  not,  on  tho 
whole  a  wooded  country.    Tlic  foliage  which  embellishes  it,  is  derived  chiefly  from  fniit 
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tnd  iranlun  trsM.  Tho  palm,  thn  MVcniimro,  tlio  tamari*lc,  and  mmn  Rprrioiof  acacia,  are 
Urn  tiKMl  pro  mlont,  Fnr  tiinlinr  ami  flrowmid  it  i»  nlinimt  rntiroly  dopcmUmt  upon  Hyria. 
Huino  Kiryptian  winna  worn  cclolirRtiid  in  antiiiuity,  tli<>n((h  the  country  KOPma  by  no  nicsna 
ivoll  adnptmi  for  thiM  priMliicl;  at  iiri)a«)nt  tho  vino  in  cuitivatod  chiefly  for  ita  ((rapoa.  Fruit 
IN  generally  abundant,  but  apt  to  In)  watery.  The  apricot,  the  citron,  tho  lemon,  aro  reckoned 
tho  beat. 

Doniuntic  aniinalH  arn  not  numoroiia  in  K|;ypt.  Cultivation  ia  pt^rformod  by  tlio  nid  ofcowa 
and  nxcn  of  a  liir)fo  bruml,  and  nlwi  a  aprcinH  of  tnrnn  buffiilo,  which  ia  aomoliinci*  excited  to 
fury  by  the  atran^o  vcaturo  of  KuropoanM.  A  amnll  niiinbor  of  cattle  mifncn  for  the  oaaily 
cultivated  Hoil ;  and,  aa  Ktrypt  In  nearly  deNtitiite  of  iintiiral  ^rawH,  they  arn  fed  iiimn  clover. 
The  (i^roat  have  very  tim!  liorHON,  ini|Hirt(>d  nhiclly  tVotn  iinrbary ;  thou(;h,  HJnco  thn  cxpulaion 
of  the  Mamrlukea,  who  took  cN|N!cial  pride  in  tlieao  animalM,  their  numbcra  miint  have  dimin* 
iahed.  Their  pacea  arn  only  «uite<l  for  military  mancmivroa:  they  can  do  nothing;  but  walk 
or  (fallop.  In  K((y|)t,  aa  in  Hyria,  thn  animal  uaed  for  travel  ia  tho  aa:^,  of  which  there  ia  a 
bree<i  very  auporior  to  any  aecn  in  our  climatea.  Aa  the  Orientala  rido  much,  naaca  are  very 
numoroua;  tliuro  aro  aaid  to  bo  in  Cairo  4(MMH).  ("amela  aro  aeen  in  great  numbera ;  but 
thoy  aro  rathor  for  journoyinff  over  thn  vast  Miirroundinjf  dcacrta,  than  for  tho  interior  of 
thn  coimtry.  Ijirffo  HwamiM  of  booa  are  bred  in  Upper  Kjjy^rt;  while  l/jwor  E^pt  ia  remark- 
able tiir  a  proccat)  of  liatchin(if  fowla  by  artificial  beat,  ot  which,  however,  it  ih  difficult  to 
perceive  the  advanta|;e,  and  which  dooa  not  prodiico  wich  Hoiirid  or  healthy  chickens  as  the 
natural  procoiia.  The  lK)rderinK  deHetts  contain  tho  lion,  tho  hyena,  tho  antelope,  and  other 
wild  animalH  frencrally  tound  tlirnuirlioiit  Africa ;  and  in  UpiH>r  K^rypt  a  conaiderable  number 
of  crneodilcM  and  iiipiKipotuini  arc  tound  in  the  Nile. 

Ejirypt  Ih  not,  and  never  waa,  a  great  manufacturing  country.  With  tho  produce  of  her 
aoil  Khn  purchaHca  tho  fabrica  of  neighbouring  imtiouH,  particularly  at  Cciatantinoplo;  and, 
generally  apeaking,  every  thing  which  is  imported  thenco  in  bettor  and  more  valued  thon 
what  is  mode  in  the  country.  There  nro,  however,  oxtenHivo  mauufoctures  of  linen,  though 
not  of  that  fine  linen  for  which  Kgypt  woh  anciently  fiimoua.  Muslin  and  cotton  drcasea  aro 
now  preferred,  aa  more  united  to  tho  climote.  The  linon  at  present  manufactured  consists 
chiefly  of  tho  coarser  kind,  tor  slicotH,  curtains,  towels,  and  sackcloth.  The  large  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt,  particularly  Damietta  and  Melmllnt,  aro  tho  main  scots  of  this  manufacture, 
which  is  also  carried  on  at  Cairo,  Fayoum,  and  Siout  in  Upper  Egypt.  These  are  pnxluccd, 
not  inorely  tor  internal  consumption,  but  largo  quantities  are  exported  to  different  parts  of 
Turkey  and  tho  Mediterranean.  The  Pacha  has  introduced  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
ho  successfully  curries  on  by  Eun)pean  machinery,  ond  even  the  steam  engine.  There  aro 
also  manufactures  of  carpets  for  sotiis  at  Benisuef,  and  of  embroidered  silk  handkerchiefs  at 
Cairo;  but  none  of  the  articles  there  produced  enual  those  brought  tVoin  India  or  Asia  Minor. 
Tho  potteries  of  Egypt  aro  extensive,  tho  mud  or  slime  deposited  by  tho  Nile  being  well 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  From  it  tho  Egyptians  fabricate  a  species  of  porous  jars,  which  aro 
highly  prized  lor  the  property  ascribed  to  them  of  cooling  and  clarifying  the  water;  every 
thing  which  tends  to  improve  that  simple  beverage  being  held  in  those  climates  especially 
valuable.  Those  jars  appear  to  have  been  used  fnim  tlie  earliest  ages,  representations  of 
them  being  found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 

Egypt  is  more  favourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  thon  most  other  countries,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  lictwecn  Africo,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, at  particular  periods  that  its  government  has  ofTorded  tho  necessary  encouragement 
ond  protection.  The  Pharaohs,  like  tho  other  Oriental  despots,  were  averse  to  navigation 
and  foreign  intercourse  of  every  description.  The  Persian  policy  wos  similar.  The  sovereigns 
of  tho  Greek  dynasty  were  the  first  who  turned  their  attention  to  tho  means  of  improving 
the  vast  natural  capacities  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  had  evidently  fonnod  the  design  of  making  it  a  grand  commercial  emporium,  which 
it  soon  became.  Under  tho  Roman  empire  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  its 
rich  dependencies,  with  the  commodities  of  central  and  eastern  Africo,  ond  still  more  of 
India,  occasioned  on  immense  traffic ;  but  on  this  the  conquest  of  tho  Saracens  inflicted  a  blow 
from  which  tho  country  never  recovered.  Tho  Venetions  ond  Genoese,  indeed,  who  first 
revived  commerciol  enterprise  in  Europe,  formed  factories  in  Egypt,  which  they  mode  the 
entrepdt  for  Indian  goods.  But  the  natives  hod  no  share  in  these  transactions;  ond,  afler 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  the  lond  corriage,  the  difficult  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sei,  the  exactions  and  persecutions  to  which  Europeans  were  exposed, 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible  to  compete  with  those  who  conducted  the  traffic  even  by  that 
circuitous  route.  Egypt,  however,  possesses  natural  advantages,  which,  under  an  improving 
and  protecting  administration,  might  again  enable  it  to  engross  a  large  share  of  the  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  Indio.  Some  eflbrts,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  are  under- 
stood to  be  actually  nmking  by  the  Pacha  to  renew  this  intercourse.  As  yet  its  maritime 
trade  is  nearly  confined  to  tho  Mediterranean.  From  Damietta  it  exports,  to  Syrio,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  which  shape  the  tribute  was  sent 
t:  Constantinople ;  also  coarse  linens  in  considerable  quantity.    The  commerce  with  what 
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arc  ratlixl  tlio  Frank  natloiiH  i»  carriiHl  on  untiroly  (Vuin  Aloxandrin,  nnd  hy  Eiiropimn 
meroliHiiU  roHidunt  thoro ;  but  in  tlio  cuiirHo  ol'  tlio  luBt  two  conturiuri  it  i;rnutly  ileclumd, 
though  it  liuii  boon  nnicli  uu)fin<Mitt>(l  by  itH  proHunt  niior,  IIo  conuuiid,  hovvuvnri  tho  ({rttat 
orror  of  intotlbrinff  in  ovury  brunch,  and  ovon  becuniintf  iiiuiMoit'a  imrtnur,  diMnandinK  ollcm 
unruafkinublo  advantnKOM.  Tho  intornul  trndu  is  untiroly  carried  on  by  tlio  Nilu  and  ita 
brinu'hoH,  natural  and  artiliiMul,  which  ponotrato  to  all  tho  ({rout  citiott  and  cultivutod  tructM 
ol'E}fy|)t,  Tho  conuuunication  of  Alexandria  witli  tho  interior  wuh,  hi  uarliur  tiinod,  umiully 
luaintttinuil  by  a  canal  rouchin((  direct  from  that  city  to  Foua.  Ailor  tho  no){li|;onoo  uf  itn 
ino«lt<rn  rulers  had  uUowod  that  connnunicution  to  bo  chokoii  up,  tho  European  kchxIh  Iniided 
at  Aloxiuidriu  wt)ro  conveyed  in  boutH  to  Uouottu,  aiul  up  that  weMtern  branch  of  tho  Nile. 
Tho  proNont  Pacha,  however,  Iuih  roMtorod  tluN  (tunal,  torniinff  a  channul  i()rty-oif(ht  niih'H 
lon^r,  ninety  font  wide,  an<l  about  oiKliteon  feet  deep,  TIiIm  iin|M)rtnut  work  watt  executed 
ill  1^19,  in  tho  coiirHO  of  little  more  than  oix  weeka,  by  the  luboura  of  '2t!(MMX)  men,  wiio 
wero  violently  iniproNMod  tor  that  pur|x>HO. 

Thn  nioMt  active  braiioli  of  K^fyptian  roinnierce,  and  tliat  which  has  remained  unuflerted 
by  |>oliticul  vicitMitudoH,  m  carriiHl  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  Tho  joiirneyH 
on  every  Hide  iniitit  \m  niudo  tlir(iu;rh  iiiuiionKo  tractH  of  doHurt,  where  they  could  ponetruto 
only  by  tho  aid  of  tho  camel.  The  caravur.s  which  (jo  westwaril  from  (Jairo  do  not  penetrate 
beyonu  Fcx/.nn,  at  which  em|H)riuin  they  obtain,  imported  by  the  inercliants  of  that  country 
itjiolf,  tlio  varied  produce  of  Soudan.  Tliia  caruvun  gwM  annually,  unleHs  prevented  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  performs  ita  journey  in  filly  dayn.  Those  which  jiroceod  soutliwards 
de|>art  chiefly  from  Siout;  and  thoir  dostiiiation  is  Dartbur  and  Seiiimar.  The  cnravuns  to 
the  former  country  are  tho  most  numerous  and  fVe<iuent,  thoiif^h  still  inferior  to  tho  Foz/.an 
caravan.  Their  deiwrtures  uro  very  irroKulur :  sometimoH  there  aro  two  in  tho  year ;  at  other 
times,  two  or  tlireo  yours  |kiss  without  one,  A  caravan  is  reckoned  lurj^e,  if  it  nuinbor  20(H) 
camels;  some  amount  to  no  more  than  TilM),  or  ovtMi  liiH).  The  itnixirts  from  all  tliOBO  <piar> 
ters  aro  much  tho  same.  Gold,  ivory,  senna,  ostrich  t'eathors,  gum,  aro  secondary  objects; 
but  the  miiin  staple  is  always  slaves.  F<(;ypt  sujiplies  with  this  unlawful  commodity  not  only 
its  own  harems,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  all  tho  East  These  slaves,  beinjj  employed 
chiotly  in  a  domestic  caiwcity,  are  not  doomed  to  the  same  severe  and  oppressive  labour  as 
those  traiis|Mirted  to  tho  VVtst  Indies,  and,  thou^rh  the  services  in  which  they  aro  employed 
are  often  of  a  nature  jK'culiarly  de^jradin^i,  yet,  lH>in<»  brouj^lit  near  tho  persons  of  tho  ffreat, 
tlioy  aro  ollen  raised  to  favour,  and  even  to  [lowcr. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Alecca  and  Medina,  from  tlio  Mahometan  states  of  tlio  West,  form 
another  branch,  or  at  least  an  au.xiliary,  of  eoimiiorco.  'i'lioso  IVom  the  interior,  indood,  go 
by  Nubia,  and  cross  tho  Rod  Soa  at  Suakini;  but  from  Barbary,  and  particularly  Morocco, 
the  most  populous  and  /ealiais  Mahometan  countries,  the  direct  route  is  by  Cairo  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez.  In  all  the  countries  where  pilgrimages  are  customary,  it  booms  tho 
nystein  tliat  they  shall  be  so  fur  turned  to  profit,  as  to  pay  thoir  own  expenses.  Tratlic 
liocomes,  thus,  a  joint  object  with  religion,  and  is  carried  on  probably  for  more  moderato 
gains  than  if  its  dangers  and  hardshi|is  wore  undertaken  solely  for  the  benctita  accruing 
from  itself.  The  hostile  occupation  of  the  holy  citii?a  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  by  the  Waliu- 
Ik'cs,  interrupted  for  some  time  this  intercourse,  which  has  been  rc-opcned,  however,  since 
tlio  occupation  of  tJiat  territory  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Sect.  VI. — Cii'»7  and  Social  State. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Egypt  have  been  cytromcly  various;  nor  aro  wc 
aware  tliat  it  lias  over  been  the  subject  of  ony  accurate  census;  but  the  most  careful  recent 
estimates  seem  to  li;:  it  at  alwut  'J,.'jt)0,0(K).  Tho  most  detailed  one,  which  seema  to  have 
boon  made  with  diligence,  makes,  of  Copts,  100,(HX);  Arab  Fellahs,  2,2r)(),000;  Bedouin 
Arabs,  IfAOOO;  Arabian  Creeks,  5»,0(K);  Jews,  aO,(K)0;  Syrians,  2(),0(K);  Armenians, 
l(UMX);  Turks  and  Albanians,  2(i,00(J;  Franks,  or  European  Christians,  4000;  Moniolukcs, 
5iH);  Ethiopians,  7o(H). 

Egypt  has  long  been  occupied  by  races  of  various  origin,  who  have  retained  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  with  the  constancy  pcculiai  to  Oriental  nations.  Tho  Mame- 
luke, making  his  boast  of  being  a  purchased  slave,  li"od  for  centuries  by  tho  side  of  the 
A  ' ,  proud  of  his  freedom  and  ancient  family.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  are  now  expel- 
led :  and  the  leading  races  consist  of  tlie  Copts,  the  Arabs,  and  tho  Turks. 

The  Copts,  though  not  supposed  to  exceed  160,000  individuals,  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance, are  by  much  the  most  ancient,  and,  strid'y  speaking,  tho  only  native  race.  The 
sculptures  on  tho  most  ancient  monuments  represent  under  the  same  form  and  features  the 
original  Egyptians,  when  that  country  was  ruled  by  its  native  kings.  Tlie  word  Copt  seems 
even  a  corruption  of  tlie  middle  syllable  of  tho  word  Egyptian.  Some  authors,  and  Volney 
among  the  rest,  iiave  represented  their  features  to  be  substantially  tho  same  with  those  of 
the  negro;  but  this  seems  refuted  by  the  observation  'f  Brown,  and  the  minute  anatomical 
examination  of  Baron  Ijiirfiiy.  The  latter  considers  t-.  -i  as  ^xiiibiting,  witli  a  few  varia- 
.iions,  liie  cliuiactcristc  features  of  the  Nul- .     .uid  A!yt;diniun — their  skin  of  a  dusky 
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yollow;  thoir  countonanco,  Hill  without  Irain^f  iiufTod;  thuir  nyos  fine,  limpid,  nponinK  in 
tho  form  of  un  alnumd,  and  with  n  lanuuisliiuLr  look ;  tho  iioho  almuxt  HtruiKht,  njunded  nt 
the  tip;  tho  noHtrils dilated;  tho  mouth  middli'-Hi/ed ;  the  lipH  thick,  but  Iomh  mo  than  thoati 
of  tho  noKrouH,  and  not,  liko  thoirH,  thrown  back;  tho  beard  and  hair  black  and  huHhy,  but 
not  woolly.  (l)(>Hcrlpti()n  IliHtoriciue,  Etut  Modrrno,  ii.  !l.)  In  their  ciiarucler,  they  ''M) 
much  roMnmblo  tluiHO  who,  bein;^  trouted  with  Kcorn  by  otIierH,  can  vvitli  dilVuMilly  Iciirn  Ui 
reii|Htct  thomxolvet).  An  uniial  with  dei^raded  racoH  in  barbarouH  countritm,  they  rire  I'niplny- 
od  in  tlxme  branchoH  of  trade  and  nccountH  which  aro  rripugnant  to  the  tMrliulcut  pride  of 
the  ruling  people.  For  wiint  oV  olherH  who  (mw^i-hh  tho  rocjuiHito  cnpiic.ity  or  application, 
their  oppreNi.  TH  are  under  tho  necoHxity  of  eniployinj^  them  aH  HtewunlH,  Himerititc^ndentii, 
collectorH  of  tho  reveime,  kerjpnrH  of  rofjiHterH,  &.c. :  and  variouH  branelieH  ol  tnide  are  in 
their  hamlH.  They  eaimnt,  however,  bo  expected  to  exercise  these  fuuetioim  in  the  samo 
honourable  and  resoectablu  manner  as  if  the  eMiploymeiitH,  and  thusu  who  pructiHeil  ihem, 
wtire  till!  objects  ol  ])idilic  esteem.  The  ('opts  are  rejiresented  as  crafly,  ci)V(ttouH,  crinjf- 
'u\g,  and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  iiidulj/ences.  Th(!y  are,  however,  a  peaceable  tuva-,  and 
are  said  to  bo  remarkable  for  the  warmtli  of  their  domestic  attuchments.  Thou;,'li  thity  aro 
found  in  every  part  of  tho  country,  their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  Ejfypt,  where  whole  towna 
are  [Miopled  by  them. 

Tho  most  numerous  part  of  tho  pimulation,  beinjf  that  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
nj^riculture,  consists  of  Arabs,  whom  IIk;  fertile  soil  of  ]')<ry\)t  has  attracted  I'rom  nil  the 
Burroundiniif  regions  of  desert.  I.ower  Ei,'ypl  has  been  peooled  chiefly  from  .\rabia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea;  Upper  Ejfypt  from  the  tracts  of  Alrica  which  lie  to  IIk!  west  nnd 
south.  These  cultivating  Arabs,  called  FellnliH,  retain  nmch  l)otli  of  the  featuns  and 
character  of  their  original  tribes;  iiii  oval  coimlenance,  dark  skin,  lur^'e  fbrrdit-ad,  ami  small 
sparklinjr  eytjs.  Neither  have  they,  by  any  means,  lost  that  pride,  attHclimeiit  to  kiiidn.'d 
and  ancestry,  and  vindictive  spirit,  which  distiiijjiiisji  the  iiulependent  sheiks  of  the  desert. 
On  tli(^  whole,  howeviT,  tlnur  (loudiict  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable;  indeed,  in  tho 
larn;e  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  (tontracted  dissolute  and  irregular  habits,  which  seem 
to  iiave  prevaihid  from  anti(piity  in  that  part  of  J'li^ypt. 

'I'ho  Mamelukes  can  claim  little  notice  hero,  since  tho  vigorous  though  cruel  policy  of 
Mohammed  Ali  has  finally  r(H)ted  them  out  of  Kgypt,  ond  scarcely  allowed  thcun  to  find 
refugo  in  tho  remotest  dcptliH  of  the  African  continent.  This  extraordinary  race,  without 
kindred,  without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  iinjiorled  from  a  remote  country,  and  niihcd 
by  the  ill-earned  favour  of  their  masters  to  thfi  most  distingiiislieil  poMts,  forim'd  tlie  most 
prominent  part  of  the  Fgyptian  population.  Their  bravery,  their  splf;iidi)ur,  their  incessant 
conflicts  with  each  other  anil  with  the  'J'lirks,  gavo  to  lOgypt  a  stirring  and  ])ietiireN{)iie 
aspect,  which  no  other  part  </  the  Ottoman  empire  (ixhibited.  'J'his  sort  of  intiTCKt,  how- 
over,  very  poorly  comi)cnaated  for  tho  licimsc  and  disorder  with  which  they  continually 
afflicted  the  country,  and  fiir  the  interruption  which  tliiiy  occasioned  to  all  regular  iinliistry 
Their  extinction,  therefore,  may  v/ell  bo  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  an 
omen  of  better  times. 

The  Turks,  though  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  population,  aro  highly  im|V)rlaiit,  as 
having  been  always  nominally,  and  as  being  now  really,  the  mastf.-rs  of  tho  country.  Fn 
their  geni^ral  features  they  do  not  differ  from  those  who  inherit  the  rest  of  the  eiiii)irc.  This 
small  jwrlion,  however,  tho  instruments  of  a  despotic  government,  and  who  all  either  (los- 
sess  or  aim  at  political  power,  do  not  allbrd  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Turkish  (•Imnirlf.'r. 
Among  no  description  of  nii;ii,  perhaps,  e.-iHts  a  more  entire  disregard  of  prinrii)|f,  than 
among  the  officers  of  a  desiwtic  government,  who,  in  seeking  to  rise,  are  acniintomed  to 
resort  to  every  means  of  violence  or  fraud.  Hpeiiding  most  of  their  time  in  a  gloomy  retire- 
ment, they  broiMl  in  silence  over  their  dark  machinations,  and  are  continually  nnolving 
Bciiemes  for  circumventing  and  destroying  each  otlii^r.  Tho  present  I'acha  bus  not  much 
to  lM)ast  in  regard  to  tho  means  by  which  he  attained  his  actual  supremacy ;  though  he  has 
certainly  used  it  in  a  great  degree  for  the  Ixsnofit  of  those  placed  under  his  government. 
The  troops  by  which  Egypt  is  held  in  subjection  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  turbulent  race 
of  Arnauts,  or  Albanians;  but  the  Pacha  has  recently  recruited  his  armies  from  all  classes, 
particularly  the  Arabs,  and  even  tho  nenfrocs  brought  from  the  interior. 

There  are  Jcw.s,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  in  Egypt,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  number  to 
be  consideriid  otherwise  than  as  strangers  settled  in  tho  country.  The  Jews  are,  in  a  groat 
measure,  supplanted  by  the  Copts,  a  similarly  oppressed  race,  in  all  those  branches  of  traffic 
which  usually  devolve  upon  them  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  is  the  Mahometan,  exercised  with  all  its  accustomed  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  The  Copts,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  subjected  to  a  special  tribute  or  poll- 
tax,  and  aro  excluded  from  all  public  employments,  except  those  in  which  their  exclusive 
qualifications  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them.  They  belong  to  tli;  Eiitychian 
sect,  or  tiiat  of  the  Jacobites,  who  differ  in  several  respects  from  those  profeHsiii;r  tho  Greek 
religiuii,  wlioiii  they  regard  with  peculiar  antipathy,  iho  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  con- 
sidered as  tho  head  of  this  8«!ct,  the  religion  of  which  is  also  that  of  Abyssinia.     The  Copts 
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have  a  considnrablo  number  of  convents,  particularly  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  desert  of  the 
lakes  of  no  iron.  Celibacy,  however,  is  not  absolutely  required  of  the  inmates.  Pocock« 
Beems  to  have  rated  very  low  their  practical  religion,  alleging  that  it  consists  merely  in 
reciting  thoir  long  services,  without  the  least  nppoarance  of  understanding  or  devotion,  and 
ii  the  strict  observance  of  their  frequent  fasts.    The  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  is  retained. 

The  onlv  language  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  the  Coptic.  Unlike  the  Oriental  tongues,  which 
appear  little  more  than  dialects  of  one  original  language,  the  Coptic  has  only  fhint  analogiea 
vvith  any  other.  Its  basis  appears  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  in  every  respect 
were  much  insulated  from  the  surrounding  nations.  It  cetswl  to  be  spoken  in  the  middle 
jf  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  still  used  in  the 
liturgy  and  sacred  books  of  the  Coptic  church.  The  Coptic  differs  from  the  ancient  K{^yp- 
tian  only  by  tho  great  admixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  with  some  Latin,  introduced  durmg 
the  successive  domination  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs. 

Science  and  literature  throughout  Egypt  were  lately  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  their  lofliest 
flights  the  Egyptians  made  no  hisfher  att-inments  than  those  of  "-"ading,  writing,  and  cast- 
ing accounts.  Even  these  humble  elements  wore  disdained  by  the  ruling  powers,  and  only 
taught  to  a  few  of  their  domestic  slaves,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  transacting  certain  branches 
of  business.  Some  improvisatory  reciters  of  tales  and  verse,  and  some  practitioners  in 
astrology,  formed  the  only  members  of  tiie  society  who  employed  themselves  in  any  thing 
that  partook  of  intellectual  exertion.  Of  late  the  Pacha  has  made  great  eflbrts  to  introduce 
Euro(>ean  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  mechanical  arts;  printi'ig-j 'esr<»s  lave  been 
established  under  his  direction,  and  even  a  newspaper  has  begun  to  bo  published. 

Oriental  manners,  by  the  gloomy  seclusion  which  is  inherent  in  them,  greatly  circum- 
scribe what  are  called  public  amusements.  The  coffee-houses  are  much  resorted  to  by  the 
middling  classes,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  listless  indolence,  beguile  it  b}  occasional 
conversation,  or  by  listening  to  tho  story-tellers,  with  which  Arabia  supplies  all  the  coun 
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tries  on  which  it  borders.  The  baths 
{fig.  766.)  are  places  of  habitual  resort, 
both  for  health  and  pleasure,  and  the  abiu- 
tion,  being  accompanied  with  skilfi^'  and 
gentle  friction,  has  been  described  as  pro- 
ducing the  most  voluptuouu  srnsations. 
Tho  women  here  chiefly  mingle  in  society 
with  each  other,  and  so.ii'Himes,  as  is 
alleged,  find  opportunities  tor  intrigue.  In 
the  large  towns,  particulnly  of  I/)wer 
Egypt,  tho  almes,  ot  danc  it  irirls,  attract 
numerous  audiences  by  ;t,fir  exhibitions; 
the  grace  and  skill  of  whic'i  ,'ie  variously 
reportctl,  but  they  are  univ  •sally  said  to 
manifest  a  total  disregard  of  decorum. 
Tho  great  seldom  appear  in  public,  unless 
on  occasions  of  public  procession;  and 
their  leisure  is  spent  chiefly  in  the  indolent  seclusion  of  the  harem. 

The  Egyptians  arc  not  much  encumbered  with  dress.  The  most  common  and  seemingly 
the  most  onciont  article  of  apparel,  consists  of  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt  \vith  wide  slecvRs, 
over  whirh  is  a  brown  woollen  cloak  or  coat.  The  rich  throw  over  all  n  fine  white  vest- 
ment, of  the  form  of  a  surplice,  which,  being  worn  on  solomn  occasions,  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  upper  vestment  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Amonfr  the  ancient 
Rgyptians,  linen  was  tho  only  material  used  for  stately  and  sacred  apparel ;  but  cotton  now, 
to  a  great  extent,  supplies  its  place.  Some  of  the  poorer  classes  wear  nothing  but  a  blanket 
or  wrapper  of  wool  or  cotton  cloth.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  nearly  similar;  but  much 
of  it  is  made  of  silk,  and  they  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  face  with  a  gauze  veil.  The 
usual  head-dress  is  the  turban,  confined,  however,  to  tiie  higher  ranks,  and  not  allowed  to 
1)0  worn  by  tlic  inferior  classes,  who  merely  cover  their  heads  with  the  red  woollen  caps 
commoti  all  over  Barbary. 

The  Egyptians  of  every  class  are  temperate  in  respect  to  food,  and  even  the  richest  take 
no  pride,  nor  perhaps  much  delight,  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.  Their  dishes  consist  of 
pillau,  soups,  stev.'s,  made  particularly  of  onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  cold  vegetables, 
mixed  with  meat  cut  in  small  pieces.  The  Barbary  cuscosoo,  which  is  a  dish  of  tliis  dcscrip 
tioii,  is  nrt  unfre<juent  On  groat  occasious,  however,  a  whole  sheep  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  fosUve  board.  The  poorer  classes  content  themselves  with  dipping  their  bread 
in  oil  or  sour  milk.  The  fasts  in  general  are  rigidly  observed,  and,  durino'  several  of  the 
hottest  months,  even  the  rich  restrict  tliomselves  almost  entirely  to  vegetable  food.  The 
use  of  opium,  so  general  in  Turkey,  is  sujierseded  in  a  great  measure  by  that  of  wine,  in 
which  the  people  in  this  country,  even  tlie  Turks,  indulge  with  much  less  scruple  than 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.    The  lower  ranks  make  a  preparation  from  the  buds  of 
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hemp,  which  produc^8  effects  nearly  similar  to  those  of  opium.  They  prepare  also  from 
barley  a  species  of  buer  called  bouza,  to  which,  as  an  ancient  Egyptian  liquor,  an  dlusion 
of  Herodotus  stems  to  apply. 

Sect.  VII, — Local  Qeography. 
The  only  division  of  Egyp»  which  can  bo  considered  as  permanent  or  important  ia  that 
mode  by  nature  into  three  jteat  portions : — 1.  Bahireh,  or  Lower  Egypt,  coi.iposed  of  the 
Delta,  or  territory  on  the  coast,  and  including  the  great  sea-ports  of  Alexandria,  Rosetta, 
and  Damlettr  %  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt;  where  the  Nile,  though  no  longer  spreading 
into  branches,  Hows  through  a  broad  ancT  fertile  valley.  In  this  quarter  are  situated  Cairo 
the  capital,  the  Pyramids,  and  Fa;oum.  3.  The  Said,  called  partly  also  the  Thebaid,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Nile,  bordered  by  hills,  flows  through  a  narrpw  valley,  containing 
not  any  great  cities,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  edifices  and  monuments. 

SvBSEOT.  1. — The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt. 
We  shall  begin  our  survey  with  Alexandria  {fig.  767.),  onco  the  splendid  capitol  of 

Egypti  lid  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Even  now  it 
forms  the  link  by  \vhich  Egypt 
is  united  with  the  state*)  of 
Europe.  Its  founder  the 
celebrated  conqueror  whoso 
name  it  bears,  chose  this  site 
as  the  most  favcirable  for 
commerce;  and  t  became 
the  emporium  of  the  most 
splendid  and  important  of  the 
then  existing  branches,  that  with  India.  The  merchandise  being  brought  up  the  Red  Sea 
to  Berenice,  thence  transported  across  the  desert,  was  carried  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  West.  Alexandria,  whra  it  become  the  splendid  ar.d 
polished  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  almost  superseded  Athens  as  a  literary  metropolis.  Even 
when  subjected  to  the  ydke  of  Rome,  it  was  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  a  grand 
centre  of  religious  and  pol'tical  faction.  It  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,  who  not  o.,iy  crushed  the  general  civilization  of  Egypt,  but  showed  an  early 
preference  for  Cairo,  which  connected  them  with  Syria,  Arabia,  and  their  other  Eastern 
kingdoms.  Alexandria,  however,  still  continued  to  flourish,  so  long  as  it  was  the  channel 
of  the  Indian  trade ;  but  when  this  took  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sunk 
altogether,  and  exists  now  only  as  the  medium  of  that  limited  intercourse,  carried  on 
between  Egypt  and  the  Frank  or  Christian  states.  Its  population,  once  estimated  at  !1()0,000, 
is  dwindled  so  low,  that  some  do  not  suppose  the  amount  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  5000. 
This,  however,  was  doubtless  too  low,  even  bcibre  the  late  improvements  of  the  Pacha,  who 
has  re-opened  its  water  communication  with  the  Nile,  and  established  an  arsenal,  in  which 
1600  carpenters,  and  other  artisans,  are  said  to  be  employed.  The  presen  number  is  sup- 
posed not  to  fall  short  of  30,000.  Notwitnatanding  this  limited  population,  it  presents  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  East.  Its  traffic  draws  to  it,  as  to  a  common  centre,  the  different 
clasKcs,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Syria,  and  all  the  Levant ;  who  all  retain  their  own  cos- 
tume and  habits  of  life,  without  the  least  miiture  or  accommodation  either  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  Europeans  with  whom  thc;y  l.ji:  moet. 

The  approach  to  Alexandria  from  the  wci.t  is  attended  with  some  danger,  on  account  of 
the  flat  and  uniform  character  of  the  coast,  which  affords  no  objects  to  guide  the  mariner. 
The  first  landmark  is  formed  by  two  turreted  eminences  called  Abousir,  or  the  tower  of  the 
Arabs.  On  a  nearer  approach,  Pompey's  pillar  affords  a  more  precise  mark.  There  are 
no  longer  any  traces  of  the  celebrated  Pharjs,  and  even  its  site  is  doubtful.  Two  harbours 
are  found,  the  old  and  the  new;  the  former  is  commodious,  though  of  somewhat  difficult 
entrance ;  it  was  formerly  exclusively  reserved  for  the  followers  of  the  prophet ;  and  Euro- 
peans were  obliged  ii  content  themselves  with  the  new  harbour,  which  has  a  rocky  !»ottom, 
and  affords  very  imperfect  shelttr,  but  this  restriction  no  longer  exists.  The  new  Alexan- 
dria is  built  entirely  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  to  which  it  forms  only  a  suburb.  The 
traveller  finds  here  nothing  correspondent  ")  those  magnificent  idea*,  which  history  had  led 
him  to  form.  Its  ospcct  is  mean,  gloomy,  and  dirty;  and  it  presents  no  striking  or  orna- 
mental edifice.  A  number  of  granite  pillars  have,  indeed,  been  brought  thither  from  the 
ancient  Alexandria ;  but  they  are  only  employed  to  adorn  the  interior  courts  of  the  princi- 
pal houses.  Immediately  on  quitting  these  modern  precinct^s,  however,  all  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Alexandria  bursts  upon  the  view.  A  vast  plain  is  seen  covered  with  its  ruins , 
broken  walls,  fronts  crumbled  down,  roofe  fallen,  battlements  decayed.,  ancient  columns,  and 
modern  tombs.  These  objccte  are  intermingled  with  pahn  trees  and  nopals ;  while  owls, 
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bats,  and  jackals,  are  the  only  living  creatures  to  be  met  with.  The  remains  may  still  bo 
traced  of  those  immense  reservoirs  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  both  tor  drinking 
and  for  gardens.  The  whole  ground  on  which  Alexandria  stood  was  excavated  to  form 
them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  at  a  particular  season  solemnly  admitted  into  them. 
Only  twelve  now  remain,  which  are  sufHaient  for  modern  supply.  From  the  extremity  of 
the  old  city  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  coast  a  range  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
each  of  which  appears  to  have  contained  three  bodies.  These  monuments,  however,  to 
which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead,  have  been  almost 
entirely  stvipped  of  their  contents,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  finding 
treasure. 

Ar.iiu  the  general  ruin  which  ancient  Alexandria  presents,  three  objects,  remaining  still 
entire,  arrest  the  attention.    The  most  celebrated  is  Pompey's  pillav  (fig-  766.).    It  seems 

clear  that  this  title  is  modern,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  under  one  of  the  emperors;  per- 
haps Diocletian.  The  general  impression  of  its 
loiiiness  seems  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its 
insulated  position  on  a  level  plain.  Pococke  does 
not  reckon  the  height  at  more  than  117  feet ;  and 
more  modem  estimates  reduce  it  to  04  or  05.  The 
pedestal,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  consist  each  of 
a  mass  of  the  finest  granite.  Some  travellers 
have  described, it  cs  the  finest  column  in  the  world 
as  to  workmanship ;  but  Dcnon  rates  it  much  lower 
in  this  respect ;  conceiving  that  the  only  beauty 
is  in  the  shaft,  and  that  neither  the  pedestal  nor 
the  capital  have  any  peculiar  merit.  The  other 
objects  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  two 
obelisks,  fancifully  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of 
which  one  only  (Ji^.  768.)  is  standing.  Thej 
consist  each  of  a  smgle  block  of  granite,  about 
fifty-eight  feet  high,  and  are  entirely  covered  With  hieroglyphics,  whence  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  they  could  not  orieinally  belong  to  a  Greek  city,  but  were  brought  down  from  some 
of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Alexandria  is  situated  upon  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  land,  separating  the  large  laue 
Mareotis  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  lake,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  is  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  its  extreme  breadth ;  but  its  western  part,  run- 
ning parillel  to  the  sea,  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  broad.  It  was  nearly  dry  when  the 
English,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  admitted  the  sea  into  it,  with  the  view  of  cutting  oiTtlie 
French  army  from  Cairo.  It  is  still  very  shallow,  and  is  passed  in  many  places  by  fords,  or 
upon  causeways  constructed  by  the  Arabs.  This  lake,  on  the  west  and  couth,  is  surround- 
ed by  extensive  deserts,  abandoned  to  the  Arabs,  which  insulate  Alexandria  from  the 
inhabited  pr.rt  of  Egypt.  It  was  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  This  tract  formed  then  the 
Marcotic  name,  within  the  precincts  of  \  ',h  a  considerable  number  of  tcvns  are  enumer- 
ated hy  Ptolomy  Under  the  Roman  emp»ie,  it  was  peculiarly  crowded  .  ith  convents,  the 
inmates  of  which  sought  this  as  a  retired  situation,  and  as  affording  refuge  fVom  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries.  The  Emperor  Valens,  when  he  compelled  the 
monks  of  Egypt  to  military  service,  is  said  to  have  levied  in  this  district  no  less  than  5000 
recruits.  Graticn  Lepdre,  in  making  a  survey  rounl  the  lake,  found  the  territory  every- 
where covered  with  verdure  and  shrubs,  and  capable  >f  culture.  (Description  de  1'  Egypte 
Moderne,  ii.  10 — ^20.)  He  found  also  the  remains  of  .^ities,  bearinir  indications  of  former 
imporbince.  Among  these  were  two,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  They  appear  to  be  those  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  common  name  of  Taposiris,  and  are  situated  near  that  well-built  column,  called  Koum 
Abousir,  or  Tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  serves  still  as  a  beaeon.  They  found  also  a  large 
ornamented  building,  about  260  feet  square,  the  destination  of  wLich  seemed  uncertain.  In 
the  valleys  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  ap-^eared  the  remains  of  four  towns,  dis- 
tant a  very  few  miles  from  each  other.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  near  a  spot 
called  Abou-el-Kheyr,  a  double  wall,  large  and  well-built  moles,  and  an  extensive  surfiico 
covered  with  fragments  and  rubbish,  mark  the  site  of  an  important  commercial  city,  which 
was  doubtless  the  ancient  Marea.  Nothing  but  culture,  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
old  canals,  seems  wanting  to  restore  fertility  and  population  to  this  district.  The  great 
obstacle  would  arise  from  the  Arabs,  large  bodies  of  whom  are  now  in  fi'll  posseasicn  of  it, 
and  wliose  habits  of  restless  and  desultory  warfare  would  render  it  very  difficult  cither  to 
drive  them  back,  or  to  fix  them  as  cultivators. 

The  province  of  Bahireh,  the  most  western  of  the  Delta,  is  tra-  ersed  by  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  which  separates  from  the  Nile,  noar  Rahmanieh,  a  town  of  some  magnitude, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  which  the  French,  in  1801,  converted  into  a  fortified  post,  but 
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were  obliged  to  surrenJer  it  to  the  British  army  under  General  Hutchinson.  This  district 
is  icss  watered  than  other  parts  of  the  Delta;  and  its  chief  product  is  cotton;  the  market 
for  whicli  gives  some  importance  to  Damanhnur,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  province.  In 
ascending  the  Nile,  the  canals  derived  from  it  ceasb,  a.id  cultivation  is  nearly  confined  to 
its  immediate  banks.  Teraneh,  affording  the  nearest  point  of  water  communication  to  the 
lakes  of  natron,  exports  from  3500  to  4000  tons  of  that  article,  chiefly  to  Marseilles, 
Wardan  is  the  most  southerly  port,  whence  vessels  may  reach  Cairo  in  twenty-four  hours. 

From  Alexandria,  the  ridge  of  land  between  Mareotis  and  the  sea  extends  eastward,  and 
is  prolonged  by  the  lake  Maadie,  or  Aboukir,  till  it  reaches  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  the  bay  of  that  name.  This  line  of  coast,  and  this  bay,  are  rendered 
illustrious  by  glorious  events  in  British  history ;  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Abercromby 
Near  the  termination  of  Lake  Maadie  commences  that  of  Edko,  about  fifteen  miles  long 
communicating  with  tlie  sea  at  its  western  point,  but  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  a  long 
line  of  barren  coast  composed  of  shifting  sands.  The  path  through  tliem  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  by  columns  at  regular  distances  of  half  a  mile,  within  each  of  which  is  placed,  for 
hi^  refreshment,  a  vase  of  water.  After  accomplishing  this  dreary  journey,  he  arrives  at 
Rosctta. 

Rosetta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  enclose  the  province  of  Garbieh,  the  only  portion  of  Egypt  which  is  now  strictly  Del- 
taic. While  the  canal  ^f  Alexandria  ceased  to  be  navigable,  Rosetta  became  the  only  me- 
dium of  communication  for  that  city  with  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt ;  the  goods  landed  at  Alex- 
andria being  conveyed  thither  in  boat'.  The  town  itself,  being  situated  on  the  western 
bank,  is  surrounded  by  hn  rren  sand  hills,  which  here  form  the  boundary  of  the  sea ;  but  it 
enjoys  on  the  other  side  the  view  of  the  blooming  groves  and  rich  gardens  of  the  Delta. 
Rosetta  is  better  built  than  Alexandria ;  the  materials  are  of  brick ;  and  though  the  streets 
are,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  narrow  and  gloomy,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  when  compared  with  other 
Oriental  towns,  a  neat  aiu  pleasing  appearance.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  striped 
and  coarse  linens  is  carried  on ;  but  its  wealth  and  population  (supposed  about  15,000)  are 
rathar  on  the  decline.  Even  the  recent  improvements,  including  the  restoration  of  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  have  rather  tended  to  remove  the  commerce  which  formerly  centred 
in  it. 

In  ascending  the  Rosetta  branch,  we  come  first  to  Metoubis,  a  large  town,  noted  for  the 
dissolute  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Farthei  up  is  Foua,  cnce  distinguished  as  the  entre- 
pot between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  consequence  of  tlie  neglected  state  of  the  canals. 
It  has  been  supplanted  by  Rosetta  in  this  trade ;  and  having  greatly  declined  in  consequence, 
only  a  small  part  of  its  wide  circuit  is  now  inhabited.  The  canal  of  Hashabi,  derived  from 
the  head  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  endin;^  at  the  lake  Bourlos,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
that  branch  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  communicates  with  it  by  several  chan- 
nels. On  this  branch,  at  a  village,  still  called  Sa  el  Hadjar,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Sais,  once  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  colony  by  which 
Athens  was  said  to  have  been  founded.  An  enclosure  of  more  than  half  a  mile  square, 
covered  with  rubbish  and  fragments  of  every  description,  still  attests  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Farther  to  the  south,  about  ten  miles  east  from  this  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  Tantii,  con- 
sidered the  most  populous  town  of  the  Delta,  though  it  does  not  contain  above  10,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  tomb  of  Seid  Ahmed  el 
Bedaouy,  who  died  in  tiie  thirteenth  century,  in  such  an  odour  of  sanctity  as  rendered  his 
shrine  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental  devotees.  There,  at  a  particu- 
lar season,  an  assemblage  takes  place,  from  Egypt,  Barbory,  Abyssinia,  and  even  from  Dar- 
four,  of  not  less  than  15(),000  persons.  According  to  the  Eastern  custom,  trade  is  combined 
with  superstition ;  and,  when  the  acts  of  devotio.i  terminate,  a  most  extensive  fair  succeeds. 
A  tumultuous  and  often  disorderly  festival  closes  the  scene.  The  mosque,  built  by  the 
Sultan  Melik  el  Naoser,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of 
modern  Egypt.  This  city  is  obser'/'^'l  to  be  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Cairo,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetta, 

Tlie  upper  extremity  of  the  Delta,  co.isisting  of  the  angular  space  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches,  is  called  Menouflei.,  ind  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile 
portions  of  Egypt.  It  's  traversed  by  a  broad  canal  from  one  branch  to  the  other;  and 
though  at  each  inundation  it  is  completely  overflowed,  the  waters  do  not  remain  so  long,  or 
prove  so  injurious  to  health,  as  in  the  lower  uiotricts.  Menouf,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  some 
importance. 

In  descending  the  branch  of  Damietta,  we  find  it,  like  that  of  Rosetta,  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  canal,  called,  in  its  ear'y  course,  that  of  Karinein,  and  afterwards  that  of  Melyg^ 
At  this  last  village,  it  throws  a  branch  acvoss  the  Delta,  a.id  finally  loses  itself  in  the  lake 
Bourlos.  It  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Sebennytic  branch,  ard,  in  fact,  presents  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  formed  by  art.  The  shores  of  the  Nile  r.re  still  more  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful hero  than  on  the  opposite  branch :  and  at  the  distance  of  every  two  or  throe  miles  oc= 
curs  a  large  town  or  village,  embosomed  in  palm  trees.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  Benal- 
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hassar,  to  the  north  of  which  nppcar  traccH  of  a  largo  ancient  city,  one'  wed  between  wo 
circular  mounds,  dcfcndinj^  it  affainst  the  inundation  of  the  Nile;  tiio  eitc,  ns  Pucoclto  sui>> 
poses,  of  the  ancient  Bubaatia.  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Abouair,  a  wol  -built  town,  wliore 
congidcrable  remains  give  some  support  to  the  opinion  of  D'Anvillo,  who  pronounces  it  to  bo 
the  site  of  Busiris,  anciently  celebrated  for  a  magniticeat  festival  held  in  honour  of  Isis. 
About  five  miles  below  in  Semenhoud,  a  very  Nourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade, 
for  which  its  situation  upon  the  Nile,  and  connection  by  several  channels  with  the  canal  of 
Karincin,  and  with  Mehallet,  is  very  favourable.  It  appears  to  contain  40()0  or  50(M)  inlin- 
bitants.  It  is  usually  considered  as  the  ancient  Sebenny tus ;  on  which,  indeed,  Pucocku 
observes,  that  the  latter  might  be  on  the  Sebonijytic  branch,  but  Boyp-Ayme  remarks,  tiiat 
the  adjacent  ruins  actually  extend  westward  an  tar  as  the  canal  ef  Karincin.  On  that  canal, 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Semenlioud,  is  Mehallet,  considered  the  capital  of  tiio  Delta, 
and  tho  most  in<lu8triou8  and  manufacturing  town  in  all  Egypt.  The  chief  fabrics  are  tlioso 
of  silk,  and  particularly  a  sort  of  linen  handkerchiefs  with  silk  }K>rders,  used  in  the  baths), 
with  which  this  city  supplies  tho  whole  country.  The  manners,  however,  aupcar  to  be  very 
licentious;  disorderly  females  are  particularly  numerous,  and  are  allowed  a  degree  of  libvrty 
which  is  denied  them  in  other  Egyptian  cities.  Farther  to  tlie  north,  on  the  same  canal,  aro 
the  ruins  of  Bahbeys,  the  most  splendid  in  the  Delta.  In  the  centre  of  an  enclosure  of  brick, 
about  1200  feet  by  800,  are  the  remains  of  a  grand  edifice,  160  feet  by  100.  It  consists  of 
a  confused  mass  of  granite,  among  which  are  distinguished  trunks  of  columns,  and  the  re- 
mains of  capitals  with  tho  head  of  Isia,  all  covered  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief  most  care- 
fully  executed.  These  fragments  consist  of  the  finest  red  granite  brought  from  tiio  quarries 
of  Syene.  Farther  down  on  the  Nile  is  the  Inrge  town  or  Mansoura,  celebrated  in  tho  his- 
tory of  the  crusades  for  two  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  St.  IjOuib  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Lastly,  four  or  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  city  of  Daniicttn, 
which,  though  on  the  eastern  bank,  belongs  properly  fo  5,ho  interior  Delta,  as  forming  the 
chief  market  for  its  productions.  Rice  of  excellent  (iiiaiity,  and  in  great  abundance,  is 
grown  in  its  vicinity,  and,  with  coflfee  brought  up  the  Red  Sea,  forms  tho  staple  article  of 
export  to  Syria  and  the  Levant.  Tobacco  and  soap  arc  imported  from  Syvia ;  and  luxuries 
of  all  kinds  from  Constantinople.  Tlie  town  is  large,  but  ill  built  and  without  ornament.  It 
ia  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  janiss  ries,  and  devoted  to  trade,  of  which  a  great  part 
is  contraband.  The  people  are  said  to  btj  tho  very  worst  in  all  Turkey,  and  to  have  a  par- 
ticular hostility  to  Christians,  which  seems  to  have  descended  firom  their  ancestors  in  the  time 
cf  the  Crusades.  Damiittta  has  no  harbour ;  vessels  anchor  in  a  road  by  no  means  remarka- 
bly safe,  at  the  moutii  of  the  riviT,  and  the  goods  are  brought  up  in  boats. 

The  base  of  the  Delto,  or  tho  coast  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  remains  to  be  de- 
ecribcd.  It  consists,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  of  desert  and  marshy  sand,  and  more  tlian 
half  its  breadtii  is  filled  by  the  lake  Bourlos,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth. 
L.KO  Alareotis  and  Edko,  it  is  shallow,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  pene- 
trated only  in  one  point  by  a  channel,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Sebennylic 
branch.  This  wild  tract,  the  ancient  Etearchis,  is  d(^iribed  in  history  as  having  repeatedly 
afforded  refuge  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  when  driven  ti-om  the  throne  by  foreign  invasion  or 
by  insurrcctioa  It  is  still  inhabited  by  a  race  of  bold  and  rude  fishermen,  who  hold  them- 
selves nearly  independent  of  the  national  authorities. 

The  last  division  of  Ijower  Egypt,  and  one  of  comparatively  little  modern  importance,  i" 
the  province  of  Charkieh,  situated  to  the  cast  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  consecjuently  be- 
yond any  channel  which  can  now  bo  considered  as  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  liowevor,  it 
was  traversed  by  two  great  branches,  tiie  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac,  flowing  into  the  lake  Men- 
zaleh.  Their  channel  may  still  be  traced.  M.  Mains  traversed  the  whole  Tanitic  branch, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Moez,  from  the  village  about  thir'y  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  at  which  it  strikes  ofi^  from  the  canal  of  Damietta.  In  tho  lower  i)art  it  chimges 
to  San,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Tanis.  It  is  navigable  along  its  whole  length 
for  small  barks,  and,  when  the  Nile  is  high,  even  for  vessels  of  some  size.  It  would  be 
easy  for  an  active  government  to  restore  it  to  all  its  former  importance.  Even  now  it  aflbrds 
large  ineons  of  irrigation,  and  consequently  supports  a  considerable  culture  and  populatioa 
Tho  upper  banks  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  even  the  lower  contain  many  fine  villages, 
though  they  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the  frr.jj"nt  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Not  only 
is  every  village  fortified,  but  from  place  to  plao  along  the  Nile  are  erected  towers,  without 
entrance  or  windowR ;  end  iato  these  strong-holds,  on  the  approach  of  a  band,  the  inhabit- 
ants with  their  most  precious  effects  are  hoisted  up  by  ropes,  and  kept  till  the  danger  be 
past.  Eighteen  miles  below  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  Mains  found  immense  ruins, 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pococko,  he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Bubastis.  Enormous 
masses  of  granite,  more  or  less  mutilated,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  heaped 
together  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

The  course  of  the  most  easterly  or  Pelusiac  branch  may  also  bo  still  traced,  though  much 
more  imperfectly ;  the  cultivation  is  there  much  inferior,  and  the  exposure  to  the  Arabs 
greater.    The  most  important  points  on  this  line  aro  Eelboia  and  Saiaiiieh,  maintained  as 
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military  posta  on  the  Syrian  fironticr.  The  southern  district  between  the  course  of  these 
canals  and  Cairo,  called  the  province  of  Kelyoubeh,  is  tolerably  watered,  and  atmunds  in 
cattle.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  vicinity  to  the  hencf  of  the  Red  Hea,  we  should 
presume  it  to  bo  the  Goehen  of  the  Israelites.  All  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Egypt  being 
buili  upon  huge  masses  of  unburnt  brick,  with  the  view  of  defending  them  agaitMt  the  in- 
undation, we  may  thence  account  for  the  excessive  labour  to  which  that  people  were  doomed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Charkieh  is  marshy  and  sandy,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptian  coast.  It  u  traversed  bv  the  Mcnzaleh,  a  broad  shallow  lake,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  similar  to  those  of  Mareotis  and  Bourlos,  but  much  more  extensive. 
It  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  divided  by  a  projecting  peninsula.  It 
abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  its  coasts,  and  the  islands  of  Matharich, 
near  the  above  peninsula,  aro  of  the  same  savage,  rugged,  and  independent  character  aa 
those  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Bourlos.  It  has  two  openings  into  the  sea,  one 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  canal  of  San,  the  current  of  which  is  seen  distinctly  run- 
ning across.  On  this  peninsula  ia  the  town  of  Mcnzaleh,  and  six  miles  up  the  canal  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  Tania,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  once  a  magnificent  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. There  aro  still  several  Corinthian  obelisks  and  capitals  of  columns  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  particularly  aomo  very  fine  antique  earthen  vessels,  of  which  the  glazing 
remains. 

bvBSEOT.  2. — Vottani,  or  Middle  Egypt. 
After  passing  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  divergent  branches  of  the  Nile  which  form  the 
Delta,  wo  ascend  to  what  is  called  Vostani,  or  Micfdle  Egypt.  Here,  about  a  league  to  the 
east  of  tho  river,  appears  the  village  of  Matarich,  to  the  north  of  whose  site  are  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Heliopoliti,  the  On  of  Scripture,  and  the  great  seat  of  Egyptian  learning. 
Though  almost  in  complete  ruin,  it  has  still  some  interesting  antiquities;  an  obelisk  sixty- 
seven  feet  high,  several  sphynxoa,  and  largo  stones  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
Cairo  tlie  Great  (Jig,  769.),  or,  aa  it  is  popularly  called,  Grand  Cairo,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  sailing  up- 
wards, and  he  gazes  with  won- 
der on  tlio  numerous  minarets 
which  distinguish  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  of  Africa.  Through- 
out that  continent  and  Arabia^ 
Cairo  is  considered  as  the  queen 
of  cities,  as  the  city  without  a 
rival;  its  splendour  forms  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  Eastern 
romance.  Old  Cairo  appears 
to  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
fortress  of  Babylon,  which  de- 
rived that  name  from  being  assigned  as  a  residence  to  some  Babylonish  captives,  brought, 
probably,  by  Sesostris.  The  new  city,  however,  which  has  alone  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  capi- 
tal, was  founded  in  973,  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimitc  Caliphs.  Saladin  surrounded  it  with 
strong  walls  and  magnificent  gates ;  and  it  soon  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  now  neglected 
Alexandria.  Europeans,  however,  in  the  aspect  of  Cairo,  find  little  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  raised  in  them  by  Eastern  description.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding ;  the  prin- 
cipal one,  which  traverses  the  whole  area  of  the  city,  would  be  considered  in  Europe  as  a 
mere  lane.  As  they  are  not  paved,  a  most  disagreeable  dust  is  raised  by  the  crowds  of  men, 
dogs,  camels,  and  asses,  which  press  through  uiem.    The  houses  are  two  or  three  stories 

high,  which  is  not  usual  in  the  East ;  but 
almost  all  their  light  is  derived  from  interior 
courts,  and  they  present  to  the  street  only  a 
mass  of  dead  wall,  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear like  prisons.  There  are,  however, 
several  extensive  open  squares,  round  which 
are  built  tlie  houses  of  the  principal  per- 
sons. Into  these,  when  the  Nile  rises,  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  called  the 
Kalisch,  and  converts  them  into  lakes, 
which,  being  traversed  by  pleasure-boats, 
present  at  this  period  a  gay  scene.  On  the 
retiring  of  the  waters,  these  lakes  become 
Bo  many  plains  of  mud,  which  is  soon  completely  dried,  and  covered  with  excellent  vege- 
tation. The  chief  ornament  of  Cairo  consists  in  its  gates,  several  of  which  are  built  in  a 
style  of  simple  magnificence,  and  in  its  masques,  of  which  that  of  Sultan  Hassan  displays 
all  the  splendour  oi  Saraceuic  architecture  {jig.  770.).    Many  of  the  baths  hfve  their  in- 
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terior  very  riclily  ornamented.  The  tombs  of  tlie  Mamelukes,  also,  built  of  white  marble, 
and  with  painted  or  gilded  domes,  are  very  beautiful.  Tlio  Pacha  resides  in  the  citadel, 
where  ho  tius  magnificent  apartments. 

Cairo,  according  to  Pococko,  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  covers  as  >nuch 
ground  us  Paris;  but  as  a  great  part  is  occupied  with  gardens  and  empty  spaces,  it  cannot, 
according  to  Volney,  contain  more  than  25(*,(XK)  inhabitanlH.  Browne,  however,  reckons 
them  at  300,000;  Jomard,  at  200,000;  Balbi,  at  330,000.  The  police  is  maintained  with 
great  strictness,  each  street  being  shut  ir.  at  night  with  gates,  and  guarded  by  severol 
janissaries.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  exterior  presented  by  the  nouses  oven  of  the 
great,  the  interior  ofthe.se  mansions  possesses  great  magnificence.  Bpacu  and  coolness  are 
especially  studied.  They  present  wide  halls,  high  domes,  verandas,  rich  sofas  and  carpets, 
walls  adorned  with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  and  with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  liabitu  of 
life  are  recluse ;  the  only  great  festivals  are  those  of  marriage  and  circumcision,  when 
families  bring  all  their  wealth  into  full  dis'^lay. 

Cairo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  tiioroughfare  of  any  city  in  the  world.  All  the  merchandise 
which  passes  between  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  tlie 
other,  must  be  conveyed  through  it.  Its  land  communications  are  perhaps  still  more  exten- 
sive, as  in  this  respect  it  forms  the  grand  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents. 
With  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  particular,  a  vast  trade  is  carried  on ;  and  slaves  are  imported 
in  very  great  numbers,  to  be  exposed  in  the  markets  of  Cairo.  The  sale  takes  place  in  the 
open  street,  where  they  arc  subjected  to  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  purchaser. 
According  to  Sonnini,  the  price  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  apiece.  The 
amusements  of  Cairo  are  generally  of  a  very  humble  nature ;  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  and 
juggling  are  publicly  performed  in  the  few  open  spaces  which  the  city  affords.  For  the 
amusement  of  the  rich,  there  are  improvisatory  poets,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  said  to 
display  occasional  talent,  though  their  mendicant  muse  is  too  apt  to  employ  itself  chiefly  in 
fulsome  praises  of  its  patrons. 

Old  Cairo,  originally  of  much  smaller  extent  than  the  new  city,  is  now  uninhabited 
through  a  great  part  of  its  site.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts,  for  whom  it  forms  a  sort  of 
capital.  They  have  twelve  churches  in  it,  some  of  them  large  and  sumptuous ;  and  their 
patriarch  has  removed  his  residence  from  Alexandria  to  this  placo.  It  contains  also  the 
ancient  granaries,  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  are  still  used  for  their  original 

Eurpose.    The  place  is  distinguished  also  by  an  immense  and  skilfully  contrived  machine, 
y  which  the  water  is  raised  into  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  cattle  of  New  Cairo. 

The  last  appendage  of  this  great  city  is  Boulak,  its  port  on  the  Nile,  distinguished  by  the 
bustle  of  trade,  and  boats  withovit  number  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  does  not  present  any  remarkable  object  except  very  fine  baths.  There  is  an 
institute  for  100  pupils,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Pacha. 

The  pyramids  next  claim  our  attention.  Scarcely  has  the  traveller  ascended  above 
Cairo,  when  he  comes  in  sight  of  those  far-&med  structures,  to  which  the  world  presents 
nothing  comparable,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  awful  emotion. 

These  mighty  monuments  seem  to 
look  with  disdain  on  every  other  work 
of  human  art,  and  to  contend  willi 
nature  herself.  They  form  an  unin- 
terrupted range  for  about  twenty 
leagues,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down 
towards  the  river  {ftg.  771.);  but 
the  first  two,  the  pyramids  of  Ciieopa 
and  Cephrenes,  from  the  union  of 
magnitude  and  skill  in  their  construc- 
tion, have  almost  exclusively  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The  tirst 
or  great  pyramid  {fig.  772.)  is  ()93 
feet  square,  covering  upwards  of  eleven  acres,  and  rising  to  the  amazing  height  of  599  feet. 
In  an  age  when  machinery  was  imperfect,  and  every  thing  was  done  by  manual  labour,  it 

is  said  to  have  employed  100,000 
772  men  for  twenty  years.    The  des- 

tination of  tiiis  and  all  similar 
colossal  structures  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  scpulcliral- 
The  original  entrance,  as  well  as 
that  into  each  successive  gallery 
and  chamber,  is  studiously  con- 
cealed, by  being  made  exactly 
similar  to  the  surrounding  wall, 
and  it  is  carefully  barred  by  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  which  cannot  b6 
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cut  throu((h  without  great  labour,  but  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  aflbrd  a  sure  test  of  tho 
8ouf(ht-f(ir  entrance.  The  opening  of  tlie  tirst  pyramid  has  been  long  ago  etfected  ;  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  Culiph  Mohammed,  in  tiie  nintii  century.  Several  long  galleries  have  been 
traced,  leading  to  two  chambers,  tho  largest  of  which  ia  32  feet  by  16  ;  and  contains  a  sar- 
cophagus now  empty.  The  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Cephrones,  is  about  40U  feet  high 
It  hud  defied  all  attempts  to  enter  it,  till  tho  enterprise  was  recently  achieved  by  Belzuni. 
His  ptteinpts  were  long  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length,  by  the  position  of  the  block  of  granite 
pla'Aid  to  bar  the  entrance,  ho  was  enabled  to  truce  ita  reul  direction  (.Jig.  773.)  At  the 
end  of  a  long  passage,  he  found  a  chamber  40  feet  by  10,  in  whicli  was  a  sarcophagus  con* 
tainin^  a  small  qw  ;  of  bones.  These  bones  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  human ;  but 
on  bemg  brought  :  i  jindon,  and  examined  by  the  Iloyal  College  of  Surgeons,  they  wre 
pronounced  to  be  those  of  the  bull,  tliat  base  object  of  Egyptian  worship.  Indeed,  it  seema 
every  way  improbable  that  structures  so  stupendous  should  anywhere,  and  most  of  all  ia 
Egypt,  have  been  undertaken  without  a  religious  impulse  and  motive. 

Aix)ut  tlireo  hundred  paces  from  the  second  pyramid  is  tlie  gigantic  statue  of  the  Hphynx 
{fig,  774.)  that  singular  object,  in  tlie  delineation  of  which  Egyptian  art  so  much  delighted. 


Eatiiir.ce  to  the  Second  Pyramid. 


Bphynx. 


It  has  been  overthrown,  und,  till  of  late,  only  the  head,  the  neck,  and  some  part  of  th«i 
back,  were  visible  above  the  sand.  The  length,  from  the  fore  part  to  the  tail,  was  found  to 
be  125  feet.  Mr.  Belzoni,  having  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  sand,  discovered  mosi 
singular  appendages,  consisting  of  two  temples,  one  of  which  it  holds  between  its  legs,  and 
the  otiier  in  one  of  its  paws. 

This  part  of  Egypt,  reaching  even  above  Benisouef,  though  it  does  not  present  the  same 
wide-spread  fertility  as  the  Delta,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The 
inundation  extends  for  a  considerable  space  along  its  western  bank ;  but,  from  the  peculiar 
slope  of  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  diffused  witiioul  some  difficulty.  Immediately  on  tlie  Nile, 
the  ground  is  considerably  higher  than  the  '  er,  whose  waters  must  be  raised  with  wheels 
moved  by  o.xen,  and  with  other  complioalu';!  md  laborious  machinery.  Farther  on,  the 
level  descends,  till  it  falls  even  below  that  c  I'^e  Nile ;  but  the  river  must  be  considerably 
swelled  before  its  waters  can  reach  across  tiie  ..igh  separating  ridge.  In  sea.son8  of  low 
inundation,  therefore,  it  is  almost  entirely  ('•  prived  of  water;  and,  even  in  average  years, 
does  not  oi)tain  nearly  the  quantity  which  niiarht  be  advantageously  employed.  This  evil 
might  be  entirely  remedied  by  an  active  government ;  but  in  the  present  neglected  state 
of  tho  cunnL-i,  the  country  suH'ers  severely  from  it.  li-  one  part,  indeed,  the  tract  along 
the  foot  (if  tlu!  mountains  is  watered  by  a  natural  derivation  from  the  Nile,  called  the  canal 
of  Joseph,  tl;o  principal  branch  of  which  p".sse8  in  Fayoum,  while  another  reaches  even 
into  I/)uor  Egypt. — (/'.  D.  Martin,  in  Degcript.  Effijpti;  Etat.  Moderne,  h.  li)7 — 202.) 

Except  the  pyramids,  this  tract  contains  few  remarkable  objects.  Along  the  Nile  is  a 
succej^sion  of  tolerably  large,  but  ill-buil^  viliu^fes.  Uenisouet",  stanewhat  liandsonier  than  the 
rest,  is  a  brick  town,  containing  a  r  iisideruble  manufactory  of  coarse  carpets.  Near 
Jletrahcnny  appear  extensive  though  famt  traces  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Egypt  at  tho  era  of  the  construction  of  th(.'  pyniniids. 

To  the  west  of  Benisouef  appears  tho  province  of  Fn>oum,  truly  remarkable  by  its 
physical  character,  even  in  Egypt.  An  openii  'n  tho  elsewhere  continuous  labyan  chain, 
aided  by  a  vast  artificial  cut,  has  let  in  the  river  upon  this  tmot,  and  converted  it  from  a 
desert  into  tlie  most  fertile  portion  of  this  most  t'ctile  land.  After  traversing  the  territory 
in  numberless  c;mals,  this  branch  forms  the  lukc  of  Payoum,  which  antiquaries  no  longer 
hesitate  in  idoutifying  witii  the  ancient  Morris.  Being  only,  indeeu,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  fiiur  or  five  in  its  general  biciidtli,  its  extent  is  much  inferior  to  that  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  ancients,  who  represented  it  as  rcscinbiing  a  sea.  Both  Martin  and  Jomard, 
however,  who  carefnily  examined  its  c  Tons,  wore  convinced  that  the  present  lake  may 
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tract  bonr*  evnrv  apponranco  of  havinjf  tiflcn  abandonod  by  tho  waters.  It  in  incapable  of 
'culluru.  covoiTci  with  sniul,  lairoons,  oalint!  cruatn,  and  sornc  shrubs  of  a  W'^l'  vogotation. 
On  the  nortliorn  sido,  Martin  naw  a  number  of  detached  lullccks,  bearir"  v.ry  mark  of 
havinjf  once  been  irtlands,  and  is  convinced  that  the  lake  t'ormorly  extent,  .j  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountuina  which  tHuind  the  pr(wpect  in  thiit  direction.  It  has  been  deemed  inip<*'<ible/ 
ronsiduring  the  vast  extent  of  the  liyrlropraphio  features  of  this  province,  that  they  should, 
u  aptinui?)  records,  have  been  the  work  of  art.  To  have  turned  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  t'< «  lukvJ,  would,  it  is  urpcd,  have  rc<|uired  t''"  removal  of  3,200,000  cubic  yards  of 
oartli  or  rock.  Hi  floctinsf,  however,  on  the  stup-  >  '  mafjnitude  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  f^frypN  wo  are  rem  ',  1  that,  among  all  their  wonders,  this 
has  been  celebrated  ns  the  most  wonderful.  'I'o  Jomard,  both  the  passajfe  through  the 
mountain,  and  the  chiinnel  of  the  IJilir  Beliima,  by  which  tlio  lake  was  fed,  appeared  to 
display  evident  marks  of  artificial  excavation.  The  Moeri.s  formed  the  grand  sluice  of 
Egypt,  which  dniw  off  the  waters  when  they  were  supenibiindant,  and  afibrdcd  a  supply 
when  they  were  deficient.  Some  of  the  dikes  which  were  employed  in  ultornately  retain- 
ing and  letting'  out  the  water,  and  which  still  remain,  present  indications  of  an  extent  of 
labour  truly  isliipendoMH. 

Fayoum  appears  to  i  njoy  a  pre-eminence,  (n  to  soil  and  products,  over  every  other  tract 
of  Egypt.  According  to  Jomard,  the  eye  is  never  weary  of  contemplating  its  smiling  fields, 
watered  by  a  thousand  canals,  which  maintain  a  perpetual  freshness,  and  whose  aspect  forma 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  bordering  descts  of  Libya.  Besides  yielding  rice  and 
grain  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other  provinces,  it  abou  ds  in  dates  and  flax,  and  produces 
almost  exclusively  fine  fruits.  Here  the  olive  and  the  vine  come  to  perfection,  and  the  planta- 
tions of  roses  aflbrd  materials  for  a  perfume  highly  valued  throughout  the  Enet.  The  objects, 
however,  for  which  this  country  has  beep  chiefly  visited  by  travellers,  are  its  antiquilus; 
for,  besides  the  lake  of  Mosris,  tradition  assigns  to  it  t'">  famous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which 
held  so  high  a  place  among  ancient  wonders.  Great  .fficultie.s,  however,  have  occurrf^l  in 
tracing  its  site.  Attention  has  been  mainly  attracted  by  an  edifice  situated  about  a  league 
firom  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a  tract  now  uninhabited,  but  where  the  ruins  of 
a  number  of  large  villages  have  been  htcly  discovered.  The  temple  is  stated  by  Pococke 
at  105  feet  long,  and  80  broad ;  but  these  dimensions  appear  to  bo  those  of  the  whole  enclosure; 
for  the  edifice  itself  is  described  by  Jomard  as  only  90  feet  long,  by  r)0  broad.  There  are 
some  large  apartments,  adorned  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  without  any  partir-i'ir  mag- 
nificence; but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  long  narrow  passage,  or  rather  lun  ■,  ending 
in  a  cell  6  feet  by  4.  Jomard  penetrated  into  it,  and,  finding  it  extremely  sonorous,  and 
skilfully  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  voice  alon"  the  passage,  infers  'hat  it  was  destined 
or  tJe  emission  of  a  pagan  oracle.  Upon  the  whole,  his  observations  and  those  of  Belzoni 
(RcKi  irches,  pp.  384,  385.)  seem  clearly  to  show  that  neither  in  its  magnitude,  the  disposi- 
?vju  lii  its  apartments,  nor  in  any  other  feature,  does  this  structure  bear  the  least  resemblance 
Jo  '\.  famous  temple  of  the  Labyrinth,  for  which,  as  the  most  entire  and  conspicuous  remain- 
ir^g  >.i  Fayoum,  it  has  long  been  implicitly  taken.  Jomnrd  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
boi'i'  more  successful  in  another  quarter.  About  six  miles  south  of  Medinet  el  Fayoum  is  a 
lofty  brick  pyramid,  near  which  is  an  extent  of  ruins  al)out  (KK)  feet  in  length,  and  400  in 
breadth.  This  whole  space  is  covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  and  various  materials  con- 
fusedly piled  upon  each  other;  though,  on  penetrating  through  this  rubbish,  some  vestiges 
of  walls  are  discovered.  The  enclosing  wall  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  some  little 
towers  with  which  it  was  flanked,  are  the  part-^  host  preserved.  Upon  the  whole,  he  observes 
that  there  is  little  in  these  remains  to  justify  th'  pompous  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  and 
cannot  but  express  his  astonishment  that  an  edifice  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  thirty-six 
centuries  from  its  foundation,  remained  perfectly  entire,  should  since  his  time  have  been  so 
completely  destroyed.  He  supposes  that  the  mass  of  the  building  must  have  been  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  that  the  visible  ruins  are  only  those  of  its  terraced  r-vjfs.  There  are  some 
minor  discrepancies;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  the  position,  the  ex- 
tent, and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  other  ruins  within  the  region,  which  can  at  all  cor- 
respond with  the  magnitude  which  the  ancient  descriptions  assign,  seem  to  leave  us  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  this  as  all  the  trace  that  will  ever  be  found  of  the  famous  Labyrinth 
of  Egypt. 

Amid  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  antiquitiet  of  Fayoum,  we  had  almost  forgotten  its  modem 
dwellings.  Medinet,  the  capital,  however,  is  a  fine  town,  built  near  the  ancient  Arsinofi, 
and  of  materials  taken  from  its  ruins.  All  that  remains  of  the  latter  city  is  a  mere  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbish ;  but  whatever  was  fine  in  its  columns  and  fragments  is  found  irregu- 
larly inserted  into  the  modem  town.  Medinet  is  situated  upon  the  canal  of  Joseph,  imme- 
diately before  its  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  place  is  flourishing,  contains  some  fine 
mosques,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  5000 ;  a 
considerable  part  of  whom  are  Christian. 

Returning  to  the  Nile,  and  ascending  above  Benisouef,  we  pass  through  a  tract,  still  very 
fertile,  more  varied  and  beautiful  than  the  Delta ;  and  where  towns  and  villages  occur  -^very 
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where  at  short  intervals.  Minich,  or  Mingot,  capital  of  an  extomtivo  district^  is  a  very  pretty 
town,  whoHc  mosques  uro  adorned  with  magnificent  columns  of  granite  and  porphyry,  of 
Qreok  architecture.  To  the  west  of  the  city,  there  are  also  veatigca  of  antiquity,  entirely, 
however,  converted  into  rubbish.  The  markets  of  Minieh  are  crowded,  its  {wpulation  con 
siderable,  aad  it  contains  a  manufactory  of  those  earthen  vessels  for  cooling  water,  which 
are  so  much  valued  in  Elgypt.  To  the  west  of  Minieh  is  a  largo  lake,  or  rather  uwamp, 
called  the  Bathen.  It  extends  southward  as  far  as  Achmounein,  and  is  of  largo  and  vague 
breadtli,  but  seldom  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  It  st-cins  to  be  on  very  slender  ground 
that  Hicard  and  D'Anville  identify  this  inundated  surface  with  tho  lake  of  Mosris. 

Above  Minieh,  the  Arabic  chain  on  tho  east  of  Mic  N'ilu  is  pierced  by  nuiiierous  and  most 
exti>ii!«ive  ancient  quarries,  which  have  converted  it  in  a  sloping  face  to  one  of  perpen- 
dicular rock,  and  have  caused  it  in  one  plm  Hi  prcsuitt  the  appearance  of  an  immense  for> 
tificd  castle.  The  rocks  are  also  excav  iied  into  a  number  of  those  tombs,  to  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  devoted  tii  labour  ami  their  art.  These  are  particularly  remarked  at  a 
place  called  Zayonet  el  Mayiu.un,©''  thf  ^'  '^age  of  th^  Dead,  and  farther  up,  near  Benihassan. 


The  interior,  as  in  those  on  a  i    lati 
glyphics,  and  with  paintings,  wiiie.i  ex  .,u 
particulars  of  the  manners  and  domoFUc  li 
Wo  now  approach  antiquities  of  a  v' 
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'  'I ;  i>s,  is  adorned  with  numerous  hiero- 
I  brilliant  colours,  and  represent  various 
incient  Egyptians. 
•»«  ciiara.  ?er.  As  yet,  Egypt  has  presented 
o  oi)i  monuments  which  astonish  by  their 
nsity,  and  by  the  incredible  labour  bestow- 
hem;  but  in  those  to  which  we  allude, 
u^k.  .udtnces  is  combined  with  a  high  and  pecu- 
liai  architectural  skill.  About  ten  miles  above 
Minieh,  w  e  pass  between  two  of  these  grand 
masses  of  ruins.  On  tho  eastern  bank  are  those 
of  Antinoe  {Jig.  775.),  bearing  a  very  different 
character  from  any  others  which  Egypt  now 
presents.  They  are  remains  of  a  Greek  city, 
founded  by  Adrian,  with  the  design  of  uniting 
the  elegance  of  classic  architecture  with  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian.  In  order  to 
produL-e  tlie  same  impression  of  grandeur,  he 
made  8trco»<<  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  forming  one  continued  and  immense 
colonnade.  Here  are  no  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  palaces,  temples  and  tombs  of  gi^ntic 
dimension ;  but  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  thermee,  and  hippodromes.  The  ruins  of 
Antinoe  extend  about  a  mile  in  every  direction,  amid  a  wood  of  date  trees,  above  which  its 
columns  are  seen  towering ;  they  form  a  grand  picture,  to  which  the  loily  and  naked  Arabian 
rocks  form  a  noble  background.  The  theatre  with  its  portico,  the  hippodrome,  the  principal 
street,  a  triumphal  column  raised  to  Alexander  Severus,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  great  gate, 
may  still  be  traced.  The  piles  of  fragments  and  rubbish  are  of  very  uncommon  magnitude 
Shekh  Abade,  close  to  Antinoe,  is  a  pretty  large  village,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  surrounded 
with  considerable  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 

The  other  side  of  the  river  presents  the  site  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  where  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Egyptian  ruins  are  mingled  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Their  length  is  about  7000  feet, 
their  breadth  5000,  and  their  circuit  nearly  three  miles.  Tho  greater  part  of  this  space  is 
covered  with  rubbish,  detached  stones,  and  fragments  of  columns.  The  only  part  which 
remains  entire  is  the  portico  of  the  great  temple,  a  most  magnificent  monument,  rivalling 
the  greatest  of  which  Egypt  can  boast  It  consists  of  twelve  columns,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  twenty  was  the  original  number.  The  whole  length  is  120  feet;  the  archi- 
trave and  frieze  consist  of  five  stones  which  are  20  feet  long ;  and  the  single  stone  which 
remains  of  the  cornice  is  34  feet  long.  The  shafts  are  80  ieet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
60  feet  high. 

At  one  extremity  of  these  ruins  is  situated  Achmounein,  a  large  and  populous  village 
containing  5<)00  souls.  Its  territory,  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  river  and 
the  mountain,  is  under  peculiarly  high  cultivation,  being  watered  by  numerous  channels  from 
the  Nile  and  the  canal  of  Joseph.  Six  miles  above  is  Sleluwi,  also  a  neat  and  considerable 
town,  having  some  manufiictures,  and  exporting  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  Mecca.  Considerably 
higher  is  Manfalout,  still  more  important  from  its  extent  and  beauty,  and  which  combines 
considerable  manuikctures  of  cloth  with  a  trade  in  grain. 

SvBSECT.  3. — Said,  Thebaid,   r  Upper  Egypt. 

After  Manfalout,  Middle  Egypt,  the  Vuestani  or  Vostani  of  the  moderns,  the  Heptanomis 
of  the  ancSents,  terminates,  and  Upper  Egyp^  ^^  Thebaid  of  the  ancients,  the  Said  of  the 
moderns,  commences.  Egypt,  which  in  the  Delta  was  a  wide  inundated  plain,  which  in  the 
Vostani  becime  a  broad  well-watered  valley,  is  here  little  more  than  a  mountain  glen. 
IStill.  however,  thniiorh  less  fertile  and  populous,  it  presents  objects  which,  in  interesi  aud 
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grandeur,  surpass  all  the  most  remarkable  in  the  lower  and  more  level  tracts  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  country. 

Siout  is  the  nrst  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  has  not  here  assumed  the  narrow  and 
contracted  aspect  peculiar  to  other  parts  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  contrary,  this  part  of  the 
valley  of  tlie  Nile  is  upwards  of  twelve  miles  biuod,  though  the  river  itself  has  not  a  breadth 
of  more  than  750  feet  Siout  has  a  large  district  attached  to  it,  which  is  very  fertile  in 
wheat,  barley,  dhour-^,  flax,  and  contains  very  fine  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
200,000,  and  the  taxes  at  40,0002.  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  and  cames  on  a  con> 
siderable  trade  in  linen  cloth,  earthenware,  natron,  and  opium.  This  also  is  the  point  from 
which  the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Darfuur  usually  depart,  and  to  which  they  return.  Behind 
the  city  are  a  number  of  country  houses  erected  by  the  Mamelukes,  partially  fortified.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  though  '.runks  of  columns  adorn  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  Tiie  face  of  the  mountain,  however,  which  is  about  two  miles  to 
the  west,  is  excavated  mto  grottoes  throughout  ita  whole  extent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  lavishly  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings.  Others  are 
the  retreats  of  Christian  hermits,  who,  in  the  first  centuries,  were  induced  by  a  mistaken 
devotion  to  bury  themselves  in  the  savage  recesses  of  the  Thebaid.  Small  niches,  stucco 
facings,  a  few  rude  paintings  representinr^  crosses,  and  some  Coptic  inscriptions,  are  all  the 
traces  they  have  left  of  their  abode  in  these  cells.  It  seems  ascertained  that  Siout  stands 
on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  city  which,  in  '  le  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  called 
Lycopolis. 

The  first  groat  monuments  of  the  Thebaid  which  strilie  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  those 
of  Anteopolis  (^i^.  776.),  situated  at  the  village  of  Kau,  or  Gau,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

Nile.    Traces  are  here  found  of 
776  a  temple  230  feet  long,  and  150 

broad;  but  the  only  part  at  all 
entire  is  the  first  portico,  about 
50  feet  high.  The  columns  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  effect,  their  capi- 
tals  being  composed  of  the  leaves 
of  the  date  palm  tree,  and  being 
surrounded  with  groups  of  those 
trees,  of  which  they  present  a 
faithflil  copy,  and  with  which  they 
are  confounded.  The  village  of 
Kau  is  poor,  and  .ne  surrounding 
territory  indifferently  cultivatei 
Close  to  it  is  a  mountain  remarkable  for  the  immense  excavations  made  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  buildmg ;  one  of  these  quarries  is  stated  by  Jomard  as  600  feet  by  400. 

After  passing  the  two  small  towns  of  Tomieh  and  Tahta,  we  come  to  Akhmym,  or  Ekhmim, 
a  neat  town,  with  wide  streets,  though  built  only  of  unbumt  brick,  and  containing  several 
handsome  mosques  with  lofty  minarets.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000 ;  the  full 
half  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  even  the  Sheiks  have  been  suspected  of  Christianity  by 
tiie  government  of  Cairo.  Commerce  and  affriculture,  which  always  flourished  here,  con- 
tinue prosperous;  but  its  fine  manufacture?  of  linen  are  changed  into  those  of  cotton,  and 
its  elaborate  works  in  stone  into  earthenware,  which  is  transported,  however,  throughout  all 
Egypt.  Near  it  are  tlie  remains  of  two  great  tempies,  evidently  part  of  the  city  called 
Cneranis  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks. 

About  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Akhmym  is  Girgeh,  or  Girshe,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Notwithstanding  this  proud  distinction,  it  is  not  so  large  as  Siout,  being  about  the 
size  of  Manfalout,  Minieh,  and  other  secondary  towns.  Neither  is  it  particularly  handsome; 
but  it  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  all  provisions  are  extremely  cheap  and  abun- 
dant. During  Denon's  residence,  3000  Frenchmen  were  quartered  there  for  three  weeks, 
without  causing  the  least  appearance  of  scarcity.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  George,  pronounced  here  Girgeh. 

Near  this  city,  five  miles  west  from  the  Nile,  on  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Uie  desert,  the  French  discovered  the  rem?  ins  of  Abydos,  This  city  wac  accounted  by 
tiie  ancients  the  second  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  contained  a  palace  of  Memnon,  and  the  tomb  of 
Osiris :  works  by  the  same  hands  which  con^jiructed  those  of  Thebes.  It  had  the  misfoi- 
tune,  however,  of  being  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  valley  crossing  the  mountains,  and 
through  which  the  sands  of  the  boundless  westarn  deserts  were  blown  in  upon  it.  Planta- 
tions, canals,  and  all  the  expedients  which  were  employed  during  the  prosperous  times  of 
Eg^pt  to  preserve  Abydos  from  the  encroachments  of^  these  sands,  could  not  avert  its  destiny. 
Not  only  is  it  in  ruins,  but  these  ruins  are  almost  buried.  They  may  be  entered,  however, 
by  the  roof,  where  spacious  interior  apartments  are  found  entire,  and  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  paintings,  of  which  the  colours  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  in  the  first  day  they 
were  painted.    Jomard  particularly  admired  the  lower  part  of  a  kneeling  statue,  of  humav. 
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size,  in  black  granite.  This  fra^ent  appoared  to  him  perhaps  the  most  beautiM  that  had 
ever  come  from  the  Egyptian  chisel.  Only  two  miserable  villages  now  exist  on  the  site  ot 
these  great  ruins. 

In  ascending  above  Girgeh,  the  traveller  passes  by  Farshout,  a  poor-looking  town,  con- 
taining, however,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  sugar ;  and  Hen,  a  long  village,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Diospolis,  but  presenting  no  re^nains  of  it  He  then  arrives  at  Keneh,  a  town 
of  some  consequence,  and  remarkable  for  its  fabric  of  earthen  vessels.  Pococke  met  large 
floats  coming  down  the  river,  containing  jars  placed  on  a  frame-work  of  twined  paun 
branches,  and  thus  raised  stage  above  stage.  Four  long  poleo,  like  oars,  were  employed  to 
direct  the  boat  The  Curious  observer,  however,  hastens  across  thu  river  to  Dendera,  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Tentyra,  justly  ranking  with  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  Egypt  can  boast 

The  ruins  of  Tentyra  cover  a  space  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  greater  part  of  this  ground  is  overspread  with  mere  fragments  and  rubbish ;  but  one 
part  presents  a  temple  (Jig.  777.),  which,  though  it  cannot  cope  in  grandeur  with  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes,  surpasses  in  art  and  skill 
every  thing  else  in  Egypt.  The  spectator 
feels,  as  it  were,  transported  into  a  fairy 
scene  of  enchantment ;  he  sees  monuments 
which  have  no  affinity  with  the  products 
of  Grecian  architecture,  or  with  those  cre- 
ated by  the  taste  of  modem  Europe,  yet 
which  present  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  mag- 
nificence the  most  imposing.  The  length 
of  the  temple  is  265  feet,  and  140  brcmd. 
The  portico,  above  all,  inspires  astonishment  by  the  grandeur  and  singularity  of  its  aspect 
It  consists  of  six  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isis,  the 
deity  in  whose  honour  this  t  ample  appears  to  have  been  reared,  and  to  whom  almost  every 
thing  in  it  has  reference.  The  height  of  the  portico  is  sixty  feet;  but  that  of  the  geneni 
•wall  of  the  temple  not  more  than  seventeen.  The  whole  is  entirely  covered  over  with  those 
mystic,  varied,  and  oflen  fantastic  sculptures  (Ji^.  778.),  which  characterise  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture; hieroglyphics,  groups,  figures  of  deities,  and  sacred  animals;  the  whole  of  the 
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Portico  at  Dendera. 


Part  of  a  Seulpturod  Wall  at  Dendora. 


Interior  of  Temple  at  Dendera, 


manners  and  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt  embodied.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  most  ela- 
borate execution,  and  highly  finished.  The  interior  (fig.  779.)  of  the  portico  is  equally 
beautiful  and  striking.  It  composes  a  rectangle  120  feet  by  67,  and  is  supported  by  24 
columns,  ranged  in  six  rows  of  four  deep.  The  ornaments  are  equally  profuse  and  varied ; 
but  the  roof  formerly  presented  a  feature  which  strongly  fixed  the  attention.  Divided  into 
twelve  compartments,  it  exhibited,  by  a  variety  of  mythological  figures,  many  of  which 
coincide  with  those  employed  by  the  Greeks,  a  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  This  remarkable  monument  has  been  detached  from  the  roof  and  conveyed  to  Paris. 
From  the  contemplation  of  these  monuments  has  arisen  a  question,  certainly  of  deep 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  It  was  never  doubted  that  they  had  been  erected  by  the  early 
and  native  kings  of  Egypt,  until  Visconti,  in  his  notes  to  Larcher's  edition  of  Herodotus, 
endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  structure  of  the  zodiac 
cppears  to  indicate,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year  answered  then  to  the  sign 
of  Leo,  which  would  take  place  between  the  years  12  and  132  of  the  Christian  era.  Thia 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  firont  of  the  cornice,  first  observed  by 
Denon,  and  since  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  pronaos  is  dedicated  to  Aphrodibi, 
uid  the  reign  of  Tiberius  assigned  fo/  the  date  of  the  dedication.    These  reasons  appear 
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irresistible  to  Dr.  Young,  in  hia  very  learned  dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  E^ypt,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopndia  Britannica.  On  the  other  hand,  Jollois  and  Devilliers  urge 
with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that  tlie  erection  of  edifices  thus  entirely  in  the  stylo  ot  a 
conquered  people,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  and  that  no  similar  in- 
stance can  be  adduced ;  while  it  seems  impossible  that  a  structure  of  such  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour  could  have  been  erected  at  such  a  period,  and  yet  no  record  of  it 
have  been  preserved  in  history.  The  dedication  of  tlio  pronaos  to  Aphrodite,  who  is  es8cn« 
tially  the  same  with  Isis,  might  have  been  prompted  in  that  ambitious  people  by  the  desire  of 
taking  possession,  as  it  were,  of  so  magnificent  a  monument,  and  marking  its  front  with  the 
name  of  one  of  their  emperors.  They  conceive  that  the  edifice  was  erected  under  the  later 
kings  of  Egypt,  at  a  period  when  Egyptian  art  had  risen,  through  successive  stages,  to  its 
highest  pitcn  of  perfection. 

About  ten  miles  above  Keueh  and  Dcndera  is  Keil,  the  ancient  Koptos ;  and  higher  still, 
Kous,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva.  These,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  under  the 
Saracen  princes,  were  places  of  great  wealth  and  importance ;  for  opposite  to  each  is  an 
opening  m  the  mountains,  through  which  is  the  caravan  route  to  the  ancient  Berenice 
and  the  modem  Cosseir.  Through  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  the  transference  of 
that  of  Arabia  and  Suez  to  Cairo,  this  communication  is  now  become  of  very  little  import- 
ance. Even  the  few  modern  caravans  which  proceed  in  this  direction  take  their  departure 
from  Keneh.  Both  Kefl  and  Kous,  therefore,  are  now  poor  towns,  containing  many  unin- 
habited houses,  and  ruins  tliat  belong  to  all  the  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  Kous,  in  particu- 
lar, presents  the  portico  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  of  which  the  entablature  only 
appears  above  the  rubbish,  but  with  a  beauty  almost  rivalling  that  of  Dendera.  These  towns 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  appear  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  newly  passed  the  desert. 

Above  Kous,  for  some  miles,  is  a  sandy  plain,  after  which  tha  rocks  approach  close  to  the 
river.  Beyond  a  projecting  point,  however,  the  view  opens  upon  a  scene  to  which  the  world 
presents  nothing  parallel ;  an  extensive  plain,  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  e.xtent 
with  the  most  amazing  ruins.  This  is  Thebes ;  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  that  mighty 
capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  unknown  in  history,  and  belongs  only  to  the  dim  ages  of 
traditionary  poetry,  whose  report  would  have  been  denounced  as  febulous,  had  not  such 
mighty  monuments  proved  that  it  fell  short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  first  age  of 
the  world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  that  art  and  power  have  since  produced.  At 
first,  Uie  observer  sees  only  a  confusion  of  portals,  obelisks,  and  columns,  all  of  gigantic  size, 
towering  above  the  palm  trees.  Gradually,  he  is  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  side,  the  palaces  of  Kamac  and  Luxor ;  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side,  Medinet, 
Abu,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the  mountain  behind. 
Kamac  (Jig.  780.)  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  structure  in  Thebes  and  in  the  world. 

The  French  engineers  on  horse- 
back were  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
performing  its  c'  ■  <  it,  which  they 
therefore  coni  -nnot  be  less 

than  three  k".*"  n  the  north- 

east entrance  Ine  jSgyptians  ap- 
pear to  have  lavished  all  tlieir 
magnificence.  The  approach  is 
by  a  long  avenue  of  sphynxes, 
the  largest  of  any  in  Egypt,  lead- 
ing to  a  succession  of  portals 
with  colossal  statues  in  front 
These  structures  are  distinguish- 
ed, not  only  by  the  grandeur  of 
j'  Boini  of  Kamac.  their  dimensions,  but  by  the  va- 

fiety  of  the  materials.  A  calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  a  variegated  siliceous 
limestone,  beautiful  rose-coloured  and  black  marbles  of  Syene,  have  been  severally  used, 
**  Most  points  of  view  present  only  the  image  of  a  general  overthrow,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  Kamac  as  a  series  of  regular  edifices.  Across  these  vast  ruins  appear  only 
Augments  of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  columns,  mutilated  colossal  statues,  obelisks, 
Rome  fallen,  others  majestically  erect ;  immense  halls,  whose  roofs  are  supported  by  a  forest 
of  columns,  portals  and  propylea,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  similar  structures.  From 
the  west,  this  chaos  assumes  an  orderly  appearance ;  and  the  almost  endless  series  of  portals, 
gates,  and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession,  and  harmonising  with  each  other. 
When  the  plan  is  thoroughly  understood,  its  regularity  appears  wonderful ;  and  the  highest 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  all  the  parts  of  this  vast  edifice." 
Not  only  the  g^eneral  extent,  but  all  the  particular  features,  of  this  extraordinary  struc- 
tare  are  distinguished  by  a  magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.  There  ar;  two  obelisks  of 
OB,  and  one  of  91,  feet  high :  this,  the  loftiest  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  adorned  with  sciilpturcD 
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of  perfect  execution.    The  principal  hall  (Jig.  781.)  is  318  feet  long,  and  169  brood,  haying 

the  roof  still  supported  by  184  columns.  These 
are  about  70  feet  high,  and  11  feet  in  diameter; 
and  a  long  avenue  of  others  have  all,  except 
one,  fallen  down  entire,  and  lie  on  the  ground, 
still  ranged  in  their  primitive  order.  All  the 
sculptures  are  adorned  with  colours,  which, 
though  they  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  moot 
experienced  the  ravages  of  time,  shine  still  with 
the  brightest  lustre.  Of  the  large  sphynxea, 
fifly  are  still  remaining,  and  there  are  traces 
which  show  that  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained 600.  The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  its  interior,  being  dark  and 
filled  with  rubbish,  presents  few  objects  to  a^ 
1 '  V'.:    ■        HiilatKMnte.  tract  the  attention;  but  on  reaching  the  roof, 

the  spectator  enjoys  a  distinct  and  most  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  whole  range  of  surrounding  ruins.  All  who  have  visited  this  scene  describe 
the  impression  made  by  it  as  almost  superior  to  that  caused  by  any  other  earthly  object. 
Accordmg  to  Denon,  the  whole  French  army,  on  coming  in  sight,  stood  still,  struck  as  it 
were  with  an  electric  shock.  The  scene,  according  to  Jollois  and  JDevilliers,  appears  to  be 
rather  the  produce  of  an  imagination  surrounding  itself  with  images  of  fantastic  grandeur, 
than  any  thing  belonging  to  real  existence.  Belzoni,  in  particular,  declares  that  Uie  most 
sublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present 
architecture,  would  give  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  these  ruins.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
he  was  entering  a  city  of  departed  giants.  He  seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
mofct  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with  beauti- 
ful figures  and  various  ornaments ;  the  high  portals  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  openings  to 
this  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices ;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  in  the  oUier  temples ;  these, 
altogether  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  nind,  as  to  separate  him  in  imagination  from  the  rest 
of  mortelc).  J<'or  &ome  time  he  seemed  unconscious  whether  he  was  on  terrestrial  ground,  or 
on  eome  other  planet. 

If  Karnac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  remains,  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
as  a  single  and  beautiful  object,  seems  eiuperior  to  any  thing  else  in  Egypt  Tne  view  firom 
Uie  river  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  when,  across  the  verdant  islands  wiu  which  it  is  studded, 
appears  a  white  plain  covered  with  palm  trees,  over  which  these  colossal  masses  throw  their 
shadows ;  while,  behind,  the  Arabian  nic  .ntain  chain  forms  the  boundary  of  the  landscape. 
The  approach  is  through  the  village  ol'  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable  huts  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  uese  monuments  of  ancient  splendour.  At  length  the  portico  appears, 

by  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  two 
most  beautiful  obelisks  in  the  world  (Jig, 
782.),  each  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  yet  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
the  finest  granite,  from  the  quarries  of 
Syene.  By  what  means  such  colossal 
masses  were  conveyed  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  placed  in  their  present  po> 
sition,  surpasses  the  conception  of  mo- 
dern art.  Behind  them  are  two  colossal 
statues,  now  studiouslv  defaced,  and 
deep  sunk  in  the  sand,  but  which  must 
have  been  forty  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  a  single  block  of  the  same  granite. 
The  propylon  is  200  feet  in  height,  rising 
fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present  levw 
of  the  soil.  The  interior  is  equally  grand. 
It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of  200 
columns  of  difierent  dimensions,  many 
of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  most 
in  an  entire  state.  But  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  this  edifice,  than  the  profusion  of  sculptures  with  which  the  obelisks,  the 
walls,  and  all  the  apartments  are  covered.  These,  indeed,  are  favourite  ornaments  on  all 
the  Egyptian  edifices,  and  remarkably  frequent  in  the  palace  of  Karnac ;  but  they  occur 
here  in  unexampled  profusion,  and  executed  with  as  much  care  and  delicacy  as  if  they  had 
been  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  seal-engraver.  They  appear  to  represent  the  history  and 
triumphs  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  sovereign,  probably  the  founder  of  the  edifice.  One  com- 
partment, in  particular,  exhibits  a  ffreat  battle,  in  which  tho  Egvptions,  armed  with  bows  an& 
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arrows,  gain  a  complete  victory  over  their  Asiatic  enemies,  armed  witli  the  spear  and  javelin. 
The  forms  of  pursuit  and  retreat,  tlie  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying, 
are  so  varied  and  striking,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  imagines  it  probable,  this  and  a  similar  repre* 
sentation  at  Kamac  may  have  furnishe;)  Homer  with  materials  for  many  of  the  varied 
descriptions  with  which  his  narrative  is  filled.  In  another  compartment,  the  conqueror  is 
represented  as  seated  on  hia  throne,  while  the  captive  monarch  is  listened  to  a  car,  and  the 
chiefs  are  treated  with  all  that  studied  and  ruthless  cruelty  which  the  ancient  laws  of  war 
were  supposed  to  authorise. 

The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  presents  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes, 
which,  though  not  of  the  same  stupendous  magnitude,  are,  perhaps,  equally  interesting. 
The  Memnonium,  or,  as  the  French  writers  seem  rather  to  show,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu,  present,  thoueh  on  a  smaller  scale,  architecture  and  painted 
sculpture  of  the  same  character;  equally  excellent,  and  in  many  cases  still  better  preserved. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold,  ultramarine,  and  other 
colours.    The  Memnonium  is  distinguished  by  throe  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  is  within 

the  edifice,  and  the  two  others  (Jig.  783.)  arc 
in  the  plain  adjoining.  The  former  is  entirely 
broken  into  fragments,  which,  being  dispersed 
through  the  court,  cover  a  space  of  sixty  feet 

?[uare,  gi^'ing  it  the  resemblance  of  a  quarry, 
lie  form  of  the  head,  however,  may  still  bo 
traced,  though  the  face  is  entirely  mutilated ; 
a  foot  and  a  hand  have  been  found  among  the 
fragments.  The  ear  is  three  feet  long ;  the 
distance  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  is  twenty- 
two  feet ;  and  the  entire  height  of  the  statue 
appears  to  have  been  about  nfly  feet  It  was 
composed  of  a  single  block,  which  must  have 
weighed  2,000,000  lbs.  The  French  writers,  in  the  Description  Historique,  adduce  strong 
reasons  for  judging  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Osymandyas.  The  two  statues  placed  on  the  plain, 
and  called  by  the  country  people  lama  and  Chama,  are  still  standing,  but  mutilated  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  sculpture.  One  of  them,  fi'om 
tlie  numerous  inscriptions,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  emitting  a  musical  sound  at  sunrise  or  when  struck  at  particular 
times  of  the  day.  No  modern  visiter,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more  than  the  usual 
sound  made  by  percussion  upon  granite ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  musical  tones 
were  produced  bv  some  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Amid  these  huge  mutilated 
colossi,  attention  has  been  strongly  attracted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  of  which 
the  head,  detached  from  the  hoAy,  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  All 
travellers  have  admired  its  elegant  simplicity  and  pleasing  expression,  ana  have  considered 
it  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture  which  is  to  be  found  entire.  The  authors 
af  the  Description  would  have  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  production  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  art,  had  it  not  borne  evidence  of  that  Egyptian  style,  which 
the  Greeks  never  imitated,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  head,  through  tlie  very 
great  exertions  of  Belzoni,  was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  conveyed  to  London,  and  is  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  rocks  behind  conceal  in  their  excavated 
bosom  these  monuments,  less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described ;  but  of  a  still  more 
striking  and  peculiar  character.  In  all  the  Oriental  countries  peculiar  honours  are  paid  to 
the  dead ;  but  no  nation  appears  to  have  e<jualled  the  Egyptians  in  monumental  works. 
Wherever  the  remains  of  a  city  have  been  investigated,  the  mountains  behind  have  been 
found  excavated  into  sculptured  tombs ;  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  be  expected,  surpass 
idl  the  others  in  number,  extent,  and  splendour.  The  Libyan  chain,  which  presents  for  about 
six  miles  a  perpendicular  lieight  of  300  or  400  feet  of  limestone  rock,  has  appeared  peculi- 
arly suited  for  such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranean  works  of  the  Egyptians  almost 
rival  the  monuments  which  they  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Entrance  galleries 
lead  into  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  sarcophagi,  and  which  are  profusely 
decorated  with  that  species  of  coloured  sculpture  with  which  they  lavishly  ornamented  their 
walls.  The  deceased  lies  surrounded  with  representations  of  dl  the  objects  which  formed 
his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A  complete  picture  is  thus  exhibited  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  many  of  the  customs  there  indicated  have  been  trans- 
mitted unaltered,  and  are  still  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Festivals,  agricultural  operations, 
commercial  transactions,  hunts,  bull-fights,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes,  vineyards,  ornamented 
grounds,  form  the  varied  subjects  of  these  representations.  The  chambers  and  passages 
adjoining  contain  numerous  mummies,  in  that  wonderful  state  of  preservation  which  the 
Egyptians  had  the  art  of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  found 
wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  so 
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BkilfuUy  applied,  as  to  preserve  almost  unaltered  the  form  of  the  features  and  nf  the  mfnutcst 
parts  of  the  body.  Many  of  tliem  contain,  wrapped  in  their  folds,  papyri  covered  with  hiero* 
glyphical  writing,  an  object  of  eager  research  to  the  European  antiquary.  licizoni  gives  a  < 
very  lively  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  search.  "  A  vast  quantity  of  dust 
rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  o 
degree  that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  the  strong  effluvia  of  tlio  mum- 
mies. You  must  creep  through  narrow  passages,  sometimes  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  after 
which  you  come  to  a  more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  what  a  place 
of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies,  in  all  directions.  After  the  exertion 
of  entering  into  such  a  place,  tnrough  a  passage  of  50, 100,  300,  or  perhaps  600  yards,  I 
■ought  a  resting-place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  tho 
body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether  among  the 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  sucli  a  dust 
as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  took  the  most  jealous  care  to  prevent  any  one  from  penetrating 
into  these  repositories  of  their  dead.  The  entrances  Were  closed  with  the  greatest  care  by 
large  stones,  so  united  with  the  neighbouring  rock  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  suspicion 
tliat  they  existed.  It  has  required  the  most  eager  research  cf  the  modems  to  penetrate  into 
these  subterraneoud  abodes.  The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  however,  stimulated  by  the  chime- 
rical expectation  of  finding  hidden  treasures,  has,  in  many  instances,  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle. The  district  immediately  contiguous  to  Thebes  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  who 
maintain  a  fierce  independence,  and  have  scarcely,  unless  when  compelled  by  the  sword, 
owned  the  sovereignty  of  any  government  established  in  Egypt.  They  have  taken  up  their 
abodes  in  many  of  the  tombs,  and  eagerly  employ  themselves  in  searcliing  their  recesses  for 
papyri  and  other  antiquities,  which  they  dispose  of  at  high  prices  to  European  antiquarian 
travellers.  This  speculative  traffic,  however,  has  been  on  the  whole  injurious  to  them,  by 
rendering  their  habits  still  more  disorderly,  and  diverting  their  attention  from  regular  indus- 
try and  cultivation. 

These  monuments  of  private  individuals,  however,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  At  a  small  but  highly  finished  temple,  called  El  Ebek,  a  narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
leads  by  a  winding  track  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  mountains.  At  the  end  of  two  miles, 
a  narrow  chasm  tetween  rocks  opens  into  "  the  valley  of  the  tombs,"  a  gloomy  solitude,  pre- 
senting the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  frightful  desert.  High  mountains  with 
rocky  summits  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  allow  only  part  of  the  sky  to  appear. 
The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  violent,  that,  in  1799,  it  killed  two  of  Dessaix's  escort ;  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  but  for  the  shelter  which  the  tombs  afford.  In 
this  awful  solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  seclude  from  every  human  eye  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  tlie  kings  of  Thebes.    Avarice  and  curiosity,  however,  have  triumphed 

over  every  precaution.  All  had  been  done  to  secure 
the  entrance.  The  huge  mass  of  stone  which  bars  it, 
opens,  when  penetrated,  into  a  narrow  and  intricate 

ftossage,  closed  by  successive  gate  after  gate.  At 
ength,  entrance  is  found  into  a  spacious  chamber,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  sarcophagus,  commonly 
empty,  while  the  walls  are  adr  med  with  painted  sculp- 
ture, in  the  highest  style  of  Egyptian  magnificence. 
The  subjects  are  of  a  different  character  from  those 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  temples.  They  frequently 
consist  of  funeral  processions,  religious  mysteries,  sa- 
cred animals;  a  globe,  the  emblem  of  eternity;  and 
Osiris  judging  the  dead  {fig.  784.).  The  eye,  how- 
ever, is  oflen  shocked  by  the  representation  of  a  num- 
ber of  victims  newly  beheaded,  and  streaming  with 
blood,  while  others  are  led  to  share  the  same  fate. 
This  seems  too  strongly  to  suggest  the  savage  mode 
of  honouring  the  royal  funeral  by  sacrificing  over  it  a 
number  of  captives.  The  high  preservation  of  these 
paintings  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  in  gene- 
ral executed,  not  on  the  solid  rock,  which  is  here  too  hard  to  be  susceptible  of  such  orna- 
ments, but  on  a  soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  preserved  Uiem  unaltered  during 
several  thousand  years. 

At  the  time  when  Belzoni  began  his  operations,  ten  of  these  tombs  had  been  opened,  and 
were  accessible.  That  enterprising  traveller  succeeded  in  opening  several;  bnt  there  was 
one,  of  which  the  entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  it  long  defied  his  efK>rts. 
At  length,  he  found  a  stone  similar  to  that  which  had  formed  the  opening  into  the  second 
pyramid,  and  was  able  to  penetrate.    After  making  his  way  through  accumulated  obstacles^ 
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he  arrived  at  a  aepulchral  chamber,  similarly  adorned  with  the  other*,  but  far  surpassing  all 
'he  rest  in  ma^fnincence.  In  the  centre  was  a  sarcophagus  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  five  inches  wide,  composed  apparently  of  alabaster,  Uiough  it  has  since  been  found 
to  be  aragonite.  Both  the  isiae  and  outside  are  covered  with  sculptures,  most  minutely 
and  carefully  executed,  and  representing  several  hundred  figures,  each  about  two  inches  in 
height  The  subject  appears  to  be  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased,  in  which  are  introduced  a 
number  of  foreign  captives,  among  whom  the  Jews  are  distinguished  by  their  physiognomy 
and  complexion,  the  Ethiopians  by  Uieir  colour  and  ornaments,  and  the  Persians  by  their 
dress.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  inference  which  the  learned  observation  of  Dr.  Young 
has  drawn  from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Necho  and  Psamme< 
ticus,  the  former  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  made  successflil  war  against 
Judea  and  Assyria ;  and  the  latter  is  known  by  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  This 
remarkable  sarcophagus  was,  by  the  exertions  of  Belzoni,  truisportod  to  England,  and  is 
now  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Cfambridge. 

A  full  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous 
specimens  preserved  in  these  tombs,  as  well  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  Theban  edifices. 
These  arts  are  practised  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  figures  are  first  cut  out  in  a  certain 
degree  of  relief,  and  the  colours  then  kid  over  them.  AH  that  belongs  to  drawing  is  per- 
formed by  the  ciiisel.  It  has  merely,  however,  distinguished  the  figures  by  cutting  away 
the  stone  round  them,  so  that  only  the  profile  is  exhibited,  and  the  whole  appears  as  a  flat 
surface.  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  too,  is  far  ftom  being  always  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  invention  is  displayed  in  ^e  groups,  and  the  expression  of 
the  heads  is  often  very  forcible.  The  painting  process  is  still  more  simple.  It  consists 
merely  in  laying  on  the  simple  colours  of  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  No  attempt 
is  thus  made  to  imitate  that  variety  of  tints  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works.  The 
colours  are  remarkably  bright,  and  have  proved  wonderfully  durable ;  but  these  merits  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  chemist  than  to  the  artist.  The  only  merit  which  the  latter  can 
claim  is  that  of  the  harmonious  distribution  of  them. 

The  village  of  Erment,  about  six  miles  above  the  southern  limit  of  Thebes,  on  the  site  of 
Hcrmonthis,  contains  still  a  temple  of  second-rate  magnitude,  dedicated  to  Typhon.  It  gives, 
in  some  respects,  a  better  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  than  any  other,  no  part 
being  either  sunk  in  the  ground  or  covered  with  rubbish.  It  has  also  remained  uninjured  by 
time,  and  might  have  been  still  entire,  had  not  great  part  of  it  been  studiously  demolished 
by  human  hands. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Erment  is  Esneh,  capital  of  the  most  southern  district  of  E^pt, 
and  the  last  great  town  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  formerly  watered  and  rendered  fertile  by  canals  derived  firom  the  Nile; 
but,  these  being  now  neglected,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river.  Esneh,  prior  to  the  administration  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  almost  politically  sepa- 
rated from  Egypt,  having  become,  amid  the  frequent  civil  wars  with  which  that  country  has 
been  distracted,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  vanquished  party.  The  military  chiefs,  however, 
who  preserved  here  a  remnant  of  power,  generally  used  it  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  which  were  exercised  particularly  upon  the  agricultural  classes.  The  town  itself 
displays  a  luxury  and  industry  not  usual  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  has  manufactories  of  fine  blue 
cotton,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Sennaar.    A  great  part 

of  this  industry  is  in  the  hands  of 
about  300  Coptic  families.  The  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Esneh  (Jig. 
785.),  belonging  to  the  ancient  la- 
topolis,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
which  surprises  even  those  who  have 
seen  the  grandest  of  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Its  chief  merit  consists 
in  an  antique  purity  of  style,  pecu- 
„  „    ,  liar  to  itself;  and  it  was  viewed  by 

Portico  oflh.  Tempi,  at  E.neh.  jy^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^ 

ancient  monuments.    It  is  not  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  magnitude;  the  columns^ 

_Q»  twenty-four  in  number,  are  about  ?5  feet 

high,  and  17  feet  in  circumference.  The 
zcdiac,  with  which  its  cupola  is  adorned, 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  ancient  science,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy. 

At  Edfou,  thirty  miles  higher,  towards 
the  extremity  of  habitable  Egypt,  is  found 
still  another  monument,  which,  according 
to  Jomard,  may  be  compared,  for  the  happy 
conception  of  the  plan,  the  majesty  cfi 
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Inteiior  of  Tempis  at  Edfoa. 


the  composUion.  the  execution  and  richneM  of  the  ornainenti,  to  whatever  is  most  inngm 
nificent  in  architecture.  Denon  conceives  that,  if  that  at  Tentyra  is  more  learned  in  its 
details,  this  at  Edfou  {fig.  786.)  has  more  grandeur  as  a  whole.  It  is  484  feet  in  length,  212 
in  breadth ;  and  there  is  no  Egyptian  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  in  equal  preservation. 
In  the  interior  court  {fig.  787.).  the  eye  sees  almost  entire  the  height  of  the  grand  gate  of 
entrance,  the  two  huge  pyramidal  masses,  and  the  peristyle  of  thirty-two  columns,  which 
from  a  noBt  magnificent  perspective. 
Above  Edfou,  the  plain  of  I^pt  narrows  extremely ;  the  rocks  on  both  sides  in  many 
■«g~  places  overhang  the  river.      In  these 

rocks,  to  which  nas  been  given  the  name 
of  Gebel  Silsili,  are  seen  the  immense 
quarries,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians  con- 
structed that  astonishing  range  of  monu- 
ments which  we  have  now  surveyed.  M. 
Roaidre  observes,  that  travellers,  con> 
suiting  rather  their  imagination  than 
their  eves,  have  seen  in  the  temples  of 
the  Thebaid  some  orecious  material; 
marble,  the  granite  or  Syene,  or  the  por- 
phjrrr  of  Arabia.  He  states,  that,  in  fact, 
all  the  edifices  from  Syene  to  Dendera 
are  constructed  of  the  sandstone  found 
in  these  quarries.  They  a  e  mingled 
with  quartz,  united  by  a  calcareous  glu> 
ten ;  the  general  colour  is  white  or  gray, 
though  marked  by  variously  tinted  spots  or  veins.  It  is  very  easilv  operated  upon  by  the 
chisel ;  he  supposes  it  would  have  cost  five  times  the  same  labour  to  have  executed  on  mar- 
ble  the  numerous  sculptures  which  cover  the  walla  of  Egyptian  edifices.  Some  of  the  sub- 
terraneous quarries  form  grottoes,  which  have  been  adorned  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to 
the  temples.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Egypt  presents  the  most  dreary  aspect,  consisting 
of  naked  rocks,  whose  flngments  are  mingled  with  the  sand  at  their  feet.  The  Nile,  which 
elsewhere  diffuses  such  luxuriant  iiertility,  has  no  power  over  these  spots  doomed  to  eternal 
irterility.  The  narrow  band  of  verdure,  which  sometimes  bounds  one  of  the  banks,  mingled 
with  a  few  earthen  huts  and  stunted  palms,  seems  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  surround- 
ing barrenness. 

in  a  valley  amidst  this  solitude,  however,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Ombos,  whose  ruina 
are  upwards  of  four  miles  in  ciroumfereice,  and  contain  two  temples,  much  dilapidated,  but 
oearing  traces  of  great  magnificence.  Neglect,  and  the  blowing  in  of  the  sands,  have  re- 
duced the  plain  to  a  state  of  total  desertion.  The  modem  village  on  the  site  of  Ombos 
contains  no  longer  any  inhabitants. 

Assouan  or  Es  Souan,  the  celebrated  Syene  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and  dreary  tract.  It  was  remarkable,  not  only  as  being 
the  limitary  town  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  the  grand  points  upon  which 
the  geographers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  measureid  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  rrl^Uve 
position  of  its  parts.  Syene  was  considered  as  immediately  beneath  the  tropic,  and  '  :\l 
was  ibrmed  there,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  solstitial  day,  the  body  of  the  sun  v,  aa 
reflected  entire.  The  modems  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  well ;  and  the  position  assigned 
is  not  strictly  correct,  Syene  being  in  24"  5'  22"  S.  latitude ;  but,  considering  the  imperfec- 
tion of  ancient  instmments,  this  does  not  imply  a  ver^  great  error.  The  ancient  Syene 
contains  a  temple,  by  no  means,  however,  correspondent  to  so  great  a  name ;  and,  with  the 
other  original  monuments,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  buried  under  the  remains,  first  of  a  Ro- 
man, and  then  of  an  Arab  town,  erected  on  the  same  site.  The  modern  town  is  closely 
adjoining,  and,  though  populous,  is  very  poor,  being  supported  chiefly  by  a  trade  in  dates. 
The  inhabitants  are  observed  to  go  almost  naked,  a  custom  which  is  partly  excused  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat 

Syene  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  forman^ 
miles  up  the  river.  They  are  formed  of  that  rose-coloured  granite  which,  fix)m  the  spot,  la 
called  syenite ;  but  though,  on  fiucture,  it  exhibits  that  and  other  brilliant  colours,  the  sur- 
fiice  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  elements  with  a  dark-brown  tint  For  about 
three  miles  around  Syene  are  the  fiimous  quarries,  whence  the  Egyptians  drew  their  granite 
chiefly  for  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt  The  marks  of  the  instruments  employed  may  stil 
be  traced ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  pieces  of  various  forms  and  dimensions, 
and  it  is  still  possible  to  discover  the  purpose  for  which  many  were  destined.  The  most 
remarkable  is  an  obelisk,  which  is  54  feet  high,  without  reckoning  its  point,  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  rocks  all  round  Syene  are  covert  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
The  Nile  immediately  opposite  Assouan  enclo^  Elephantine,  an  island,  the  beauty  of 
which  strikes  all  travellers  with  an  admiration,  which  they  express  by  terming  it  the  "  t°i— J 
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i^f  Flowers"  and  "  the  Garden  of  the  Tropic."  It  presonta,  indeed,  within  the  Bpaco  of  a 
nilo  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  a  verdure  and  fertility  c(|unl  to  the  flneit 
•ipots  of  E^ypt  Tliis,  in  bo  sava^fe  a  roffion,  which  olaowhore  ofturs  nothing  but  naked 
peaks  and  glittorinff  sands,  makes  an  extraordinary  impreraion.  The  island  contains  also 
two  temples  of  small  comparative  dimensions,  but  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and  ole< 

Smco.    These  are  considered  bv  Jomard  aa  only  slender  remains  of  the  ancient  power  of 
lephantino ;  but  though  that  island  appears  once  to  have  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  it 
could  never,  we  think,  have  been  powerful,  situated,  aa  it  is,  in  a  tract  which  for  twenty 
miles  in  every  direction  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  barrenness. 
The  cataracts  of  the  Nile  (Jig.  768.),  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  commence  about  throe 
759  miles  above  Eaephantine.    The  picture 

'^  drawn  of  them,  however,  as  forming  a 

prodigious  fiiU,  whcye  sound  deafened 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  remove  their  dwellings 
to  a  distance  fVom  the  roar,  has  not  been 
verified  by  modem  observation.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  there  is  at  present  any 
consiaerable  fUl:  and  though  some 
change  might  be  possible,  one  so  entire  rennet  be  imagined.  A  most  picturesque  and  ex- 
traordinary scene  is,  however,  produced  by  the  Nile  dashing  through  a  wild  conAision  of 
granite  rocks,  with  which  its  bed,  for  several  qiiles,  is  thickly  studded.  The  two  opposite 
chains,  presenting  peaks  of  every  form  and  aspect,  meet  and  cross  in  the  middle  of  its  course. 
The  river,  which  above  flows  in  silent  majesty,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  here  nar- 
rowed to  half  that  space ;  and  its  stream,  forcing  its  way  through  these  steep  and  innumera- 
ble islets  situated  above,  amidst,  and  below  the  cataract,  boiling,  foaming,  and  breaking 
among  a  thousand  rocks,  presents  a  scene  of  the  grandest  effect.  The  water  in  the  differ- 
ent channels  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  forming  numberless  little  cascades.  The 
noise,  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  on  a  rocky  shore,  is  in  winter  and  spring 
ver^  formidable,  and  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  island  of  Philce  (Jig,  789.),  above  the  cataracts,  and  at  the  very  gate  of  Ethiopia, 

constitutes  still  another  striking  tea- 
789  /^^  ture.    Within  a  space  of  a  quarter  of 

a  mile  in  length,  and  half  that  breadth 
it  exhibits  a  confusion  of  grand  and 
beautiful  monuments,  rivalling  those 
left  by  the  greatest  cities  of  Egypt; 
and  their  elegant  forms  and  white 
colour  strikingly  contrast  with  the  em- 
browned tints  and  the  wild  and  rug|^ 
peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountams. 
Denon  distinguished  eight  different 
Fhilas  >t  Suniim.  temples,  built  apparently  at  difierent 

periods,  and  quite  separate,  though  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  combine  together  those 
which  were  contiguous.  Philee  is  far  from  presentmg  the  smiling  aspect  of  Elephantine ; 
but  a  few  dates  and  cultivated  fields  on  the  island  itself  and  the  opposite  shores,  placed  as 
they  ore  upon  this  burning  soil,  and  amid  this  immensity  of  arid  rocks,  produce  an  agreeable 
impression,  and  soften  somewhat  the  extreme  severity  of  the  site. 

Having  thus  traced  the  Nile  in  its  entire  course  through  Egypt,  we  have  gone  over  the 
main  body  of  that  country ;  but  some  wild  appendages  remain,  which  she  claims  as  belong- 
ing to  her.  Among  these  la,  that  peculiarly  aesolate  tract,  which  extends  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  No  district  of  it  ap> 
pears  to  produce  any  thing  which  can  afford  food  for  man.  The  soil  is  sand,  intermingled 
with  rocks,  through  which,  however,  ore  inters]  jrsed  trees  and  shrubs,  affording  pasture  to 
the  camels  and  sheep  of  the  Ababdeh,  a  rude  and  independent  race,  who  hold  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  wilds.  At  all  times,  however,  a  caravan  route  has  been  pursued  across 
them  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  that  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India, 
of  wtiich  Berenice  was  anciently  the  great  emporium,  but  whose  much  diminished  amount 
is  now  cliiefiy  carried  on  by  Suez  and  Cairo.  There  is  still  a  caravan  firom  Keneh  to  Cos* 
seir,  for  the  supply  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  journey  is  performed  with  camels  in  forty-two 
houru,  and  without  any  inconvenience  but  what  arises  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  provi* 
Bions,  and  from  the  scarcity  of  water ;  several  of  the  few  springs  which  occur  being  rendered 
useless  by  the  saline  and  mineral  impregnations.  Cosseir  is  an  assemblage  of  Arab  huts 
composed  of  wood  and  mats,  situated  in  a  frightfully  poor  and  barren  country,  and  without 
iny  good  water  but  what  is  brought  from  Asia.  The  sea,  however,  abounds  with  fish,  and 
!t  displays  some  commercial  activity,  tMugh  containing  no  accumulations  for  trade,  and 
.'Aving  onl/  one  harbour  capable  of  holding  a  limited  number  of  inferior  merchant-vessels. 
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Dehoni,  by  groat  exertions,  found  his  way  to  the  ancient  Berenice.  lie  could  trace  the 
main  streets,  and  even  the  materials  of  the  nouses,  consisting  of  corals,  madrepores,  and  po« 
trifkctions,  the  copious  products  of  those  seas.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  very  fine  natural  harbour, 
which  has  not,  however,  depth  enough  for  large  vessoln,  and  whoso  entrance  is  at  preaont 
obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand,  easily  removoable.  There  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  built  of 
•andstono.  The  extent  of  the  rums  is  2000  feet  by  1600,  which  miffht,  it  is  supposed,  havo 
rmtained  a  population  of  10,000.    At  present,  it  is  entirely  deserted. 

About  twenty  miles  inland  from  Berenice  is  the  mountain  of  Zabara,  famous  for  the  erne* 
raid  mines  found  m  it  by  the  ancients.  When  Bolzoni  passed,  fifly  men  had  been  employed 
for  six  months  by  a  speculator  from  Eg^pt,  to  open  again  this  long-lost  source  of  wealtli.  Thev 
had  found,  however,  only  a  few  specimens,  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Further  northward, 
towards  the  western  quarter,  are  said  to  be  still  two  large  monasteries,  those  of  Ht  An« 
thony  and  St.  Paul,  wnose  gardens  and  plantations  somewhat  enliven  tlie  aspect  of  thif 
desort. 

At  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  is  Suez,  by  which  Egypt  carries  on  nmrly  all  that  remain! 
of  its  once  immense  trade  in  that  sea.  This  trade  is'  now  insufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
wealth  and  importance  to  Suez.  It  is  a  poor,  ill-built  town,  which  derives  all  its  provisiona 
fVom  Cairo,  ana  has  to  send  several  miles  for  water,  and  even  that  is  bad.  Almost  its  only 
'.ntcrcourse  is  with  Jidda,  from  which  it  receives  coffee,  and  supplies  it  with  grain  for  Mecca. 
A  few  vessels  also  come  flrom  Yemen.  Those  of  any  considerable  burden  are  obliged  to  lie 
in  the  road,  as  onlv  small  boats  can  enter  the  harbour  of  Suez  itwlf. 

The  canal  whicn  anciently  united  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  was  traced  by  the 
French  engineers,  who,  after  considerable  search,  conceived  that  they  had  ascertained  ita 
whole  line.  It  extended  across  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  by  Belbeis,  into  the  Pelu- 
aiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  Although  the  work  appears  to  have  been  continued  successively 
by  the  native  princes,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  there  is  no  record  that  the  canal  waa 
over  actually  used,  unless  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  under  the  Saracenic  princes; 
and  then  probably  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  conceived  quite  possible  to  renew  the  work ; 
thou(|rh  the  necessary  dependence  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  variable  winds  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  renders  it  difRcult  to  secure  a  regular  navigation. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  Egypt  consists  of  an  equally  dreary  and  still  more  unvaried 
plain,  or  rather  ocean  of  sand.  Interspersed  in  it,  however,  are  oases,  or  cultivated  islands, 
of  considerable  extent.  The  principal  is  the  one  called  £1  Wah,  or  the  great  Oasis.  It 
must  be  of  tolerable  magnitude,  since  Browne  was  eight  hours  in  travelling  from  Ain  Diseh, 
the  first  spring,  to  Khargch,  the  capital.  Poncet  describes  it  as  a  deligntful  spot ;  but  it 
may  have  derived  additional  charms  from  contrast  with  the  dreary  wilderness  around.  The 
governors  of  Upper  Egypt  keep  a  garrison  here,  and  consider  it  cf  importance,  as  affording 
to  the  caravans  that  proceed  to  the  south,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water.  Kiiargeh,  the  capital,  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  on 
rice  and  dates.  The  continual  blowing  of  the  sand  is  provided  against  by  the  singular  pre- 
caution of  a  flooring  formed  above  the  streets,  which  renders  them  almost  like  a  dark  cham- 
ber. Near  this  place  is  a  truly  magnificent  temple,  101  feet  in  length,  and  containing,  in 
high  perfection,  all  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  those  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  outer  gate  is 
a  very  long  Greek  inscription.  In  the  vicinity  of  other  villages  are  considerable  temples, 
where,  though  the  character  of  the  architecture  be  Egyptian,  arched  roofs  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions mark  that  additions,  at  least,  have  been  made  by  a  different  people. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  El  Khargeh,  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone  and  M. 
Drovetti  lately  discovered  another  Oasis,  co)igi.'*:iig  of  twelve  villages,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal, called  El  Cazar,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  and  fruit-trees.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  a  very 
large  town ;  and  ruins  of  similar  character  with  those  of  El  Khargeh,  though  on  a  smaller 
Bcale,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Oasis. 

The  little  Oasis,  called  likewise  that  of  El  Cazar,  or  Kasr,  not  being  in  the  route  of  any 
caravan,  remained  almost  unknown,  till  Belzoni  lately  made  his  way  thither.  It  consists  of 
a  plain,  fourteen  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  formerly  cultivated  throughout,  but  now  only 
in  parts.  The  people  are  a  rude,  independent  race,  who  once  had  sheiks  of  their  own :  they 
hold  little  intercourse  with  any  other  tribe.  Belzoni  found  here  the  remains  of  a  large 
temple,  with  a  number  of  tomte  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  From  these,  and 
from  a  spring,  varying  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  actually  in  the  manner  described 
by  Herodotus,  he  conceives  that  on  this  oasis  may  have  been  situated  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  least  that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Siwah  for  tha 
iiftmction. 
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V.    j  .;    .  CHAPTER  UL 

,      ,  NUBIA. 

ir  i   ■!>>'         BwiT.  I.— Gfenerai  OudJne  and  A«pec(. 

In  the  be^^inning  of  Uie  chapter  upon  Egypt,  a  general  idea  has  already  been  given  of 
Nubia.  Like  that  country,  it  owei  ita  exoniption  flrum  the  character  of  complete  doiert  en 
liroly  to  tile  Nile,  which  hoida  tlirougli  it  a  course  of  nearly  lUOO  mile*  in  direct  distance, 
wiUiout  including  its  long  bond  rounuDongola.  That  groat  river,  however,  ditniaoa  ita  wa* 
ters  to  Nubia  in  mucli  more  scanty  portions.  Being  everywhere  hemmed  in  by  high  banks 
and  rocks,  it  cannot,  even  with  some  artificial  aid,  l>o  made  to  inundate  in  general  moro 
than  a  mile  in  breadtli  upon  one  side.  The  country  forms,  therefore,  a  narrow  bolt  of  im< 
mense  length,  through  the  endless  desert,  stretching  eastward  to  the  Nile,  and  to  tlie  west- 
ward lost  m  the  wide  and  unknown  wastes  of  interior  AfVica. 

As  Nubia,  in  consequence  of  this  structure,  is  divided,  both  physically  and  politically,  into 
a  number  of  small  states  almost  entirely  detached  flrom  each  otlior,  our  general  view  wUl 
ho  short,  and  the  most  interesting  details  will  be  reserved  ibr  the  local  survey. 

•     .'     u  .-    M         Sbot.  IL — Natural  Oeography. 

SoMMT.  1. — Oeology. 
Travellers  mention  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  marble,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  amonf 
the  mineral  formations  of  Nubia ;  but  no  account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  its  geognosy. 
Ita  mines  of  gold  wore  formerly  celebrated. 

SvDSBOT.  2. — Botany. 
The  Botany  of  Nubia  has  already  been  considered  along  with  Uiat  of  Egypt,  (p.  UT.) 

SuBSKOT.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  Zoology  of  Nubia  is  almost  exclusively  derived  firom  the  very 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  R{kppi?)l ;  whose  work,  indeed,  on  the  animals  of  Northern  Afirica, 
has  scarcely  yet,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  following  qpadrupeds,  besides  those  equally  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  AfricOf 
seem  more  particuUrly  appropriated  to  Nubia : — 


LeptH  ubvIUnut  Auf.    fawB-Mlmired  lUfV. 
Mm  dlmMMii  Dup,    NubUa  Moiim. 
Ciuli  varlaiilw  Jtua.    VuUfnlad  tai-int. 
Ciiil.  Anlhui  Ruf.    NulikD  Wolr. 
Cull  himlieui  Kuf,    Kordofkn  Foi. 


('•nil  ptllMw  Kuf.    Pila  m. 
I'llii  iiuiilcuUla  Itvf.    NubUa  or  Tim,  OL 
llyniu  vMMlla  BunltM.    Muted  llyaaa. 
Oryi  Tu  im.    Nubltn  Oni  Aslclopa. 
UrjflAddu.    Addu  AiiMo|i«. 


AatlIo|M8ilUuaJlHr.   MI^Aatekiw. 
Anlllopo  nxnlim  mm,    MauMala  AaUlopt. 
OmIU  Dun  ftil.   Swift  AaMiv 
I'haMoclum  ■lUna.    Mukid  Boar. 
OuallaCon.   ConOaaalla. 


Several  of  these  deserve  a  slight  notice.  Wild  Dogs  and  Foxes  appear  to  be  numeroua  { 
08  M.  R&ppell  haa  discovered  no  less  than  four  new  species.  The  Variegated  Fox-dog  ia 
ochre-coloured,  the  iiir  thick,  and  variegated  with  blackish :  it  was  discovered  both  in  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts,  but  does  not  burrow. 

The  Nubian  Dog,  or  more  properly  Wolf,  is  light  gray,  marked  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  the  back,  while  the  tail  is  cntirelv  black.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  wolf  of  Egypt  iia 
well  as  of  Nubia,  where  it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  rare.  A  third  species,  the  Koraofan 
Fox,  principally  occurs  in  the  deserts  bearing  that  name,  and  in  those  of  Nubia:  it  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Fennic,  which  it  resembles  in  its  burrowing  habits,  and  is  probably  the  fox- 
like animal  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  for  the  true  jackal  (fianisaureun  L.) 
does  not  appear  to  exist  either  there,  or  in  the  immediately  adjoinmg  countries.  Lastly,  the 
Pale  Fox  (C.  palltdus)  is  entirely  of  a  light  yellowish  gray,  with  a  bushy  tail  tipped  with 
black ;  it  is  only  found  in  the  provinces  of  Koraofan  and  Darfour. 
That  grotesque  and  rare  animal,  the  Fennic,  (Cants  Zerha)  {fig.  791.),  first  described 

by  Bruce  bb  inhabiting  Abyssinia,  was  also  discovered  by 
791       ,,^  -r,    4  Q^      ^  M.Rfippell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol,  and  in  the 

desert  of  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  holes,  dug  hv  them- 
selves, and  not  on  trees,  as  haa  been  asserted  by  Bruce. 

Respecting  the  Unicom,  M.  RQppeirs  researches  havo 

furnished  us  with  some  very  singular  information ;  while 

his  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  horns  of  the 

Giraife  prove  at  least  that  the  existence  of  a  quadruped 

like  the  supposed  Unicom,  furnished  only  with  a  frontal 

horn,  is  at  least  neither  impossible  nor  contrary  to  nature. 

Fennic.  , ,        Our  traveller  obtained  some  information  on  this  much  de- 

. .     bated  subject  in  Kordoikn,  where  the  Unicom  was  said 

to  be  known,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Nillekma.  Persons  of  various  conditions  agreed  in  the 

stptement  that  the  Nillekma  was  of  a  reddiedi  colour,  equal  in  sixe  to  a  small  horse,  slender 
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as  the  gazelle  in  its  shape,  and  fbrnished  with  a  long,  slender,  straight  horn  in  tiio  male, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  female.  Some  added,  that  its  hoofs  were  divided,  while  others 
declared  they  were  entire.  According  to  these  statements,  this  animal  inhabits  the  deserta 
to  the  south  of  Kordofan,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  only  occasionally  visits  the  Kaldagi  Slavo 
Mountain  on  the  borders  of  this  province.  Three  several  Arabs  asserted  to  M.  Iliippcll  that 
they  had  themselves  seen  the  animal  in  question :  and  one  of  his  slaves  from  Kaldagi,  on 
seemg  the  antelopes  brought  from  the  desert  of  Korti,  gave,  of  his  own  free  motion,  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Nillekma,  exoctly  coinciding  with  the  notices  afterwards  obtained  by  the  traveller; 
it  appears  ho  had  eaten  of  it  in  his  own  country,  and  described  it  as  a  very  beautiful  animal. 
Of  the  veracity  of  this  slave  M.  Rilppell  had  frequent  proofs,  especially  in  the  descriptions 
of  animals,  all  of  which  were  found  to  accord  with  the  respective  species  which  were  sub- 
sequently procured.    (Zool,  Joum.  vol.  xv.  p.  800.) 

The  most  beautiful  Antelopes  of  Nubia  are  those  named  the  Mountain,  the  Addax  or 
White,  and  the  Dama  or  Swift  Antelope.  The  first  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Fazogl 
on  the  White  Nile.  The  elegant  White  Antelope  (A.  Addax)  is  very  rare,  being  found 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  desert  to  the  soutii  of  Ambukol,  where  it  lives  in  small  herds : 
it  is  so  exceedingly  fleet,  that  even  the  best  Arabian  horses  have  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
I>ace  with  it.  The  1  )ama,  from  the  great  length  of  its  legs,  would  seem  to  possess  the  same 
celerity  of  motion. 

The  northern  Gimfle,  or  Comelopardalis  of  the  ancients  (C.  antiquorum  Sw.)  (Jij^.  792.)j 
has  been  seen  by  M.  Riippell  in  small  herds  in  all  the  desert  steppes  south  of  Simrie,  is 
plentiful  at  Darfour,  and  is  even  found  to  the  east  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  tiiat  this  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Giraffe  of  Southern  Africa  (C,  australis  Sw.). 

Several  interesting  binls  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  not  hitherto 
known  as  inhabitants  of  Northern  Afilca. 
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Oceipital  Vulture. 


Nubim  Buitard. 


Nortberu  GiraflTe. 


Among  those  most  deserving  notice  should  be  mentioned  the  Occipital  Vulture  (Jig.  793.), 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Burchcll  in  the  southern  regions  of  Africa.  It  is  a  large  and  imposing 
bird,  having  the  upper  plumage  brown,  the  head  and  under  parts  white,  and  one-half  of  the 
bill  red :  it  inhabits  the  borders  both  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  found  cither  solitary  or 
in  pairs.  Tiie  Red-throated  Shrike  {Malaconotus  erythrogaster  Sw.)  is  a  new  species,  not 
very  unlike  the  Barbary  Shrike.  M.  Ruppell  describes,  under  the  erroneous  generic  name 
of  1x09,  several  curious  birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  Great-legged  Thrushes  {Cmteropo- 
dina  Sw.).  The  Otis  Nuba,  or  Nubian  Bustard  (,Jlg.  794.),  is  likewise  a  new  acquisition; 
and  seems  peculiar  to  the  deserts  of  tropical  Africa.  By  the  discovery  of  a  new  Parrot  \P. 
Meyeri  Riipp.)  ir.  Kordofan,  M.  Riippell  has  ascrrtained  tlie  most  northern,  range  of  this 
family  in  the  Old  World.  We  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  important  discoveries  of  this 
enterprising  traveller  and  able  naturalist,  did  our  limits  permit.  We  must,  therefore,  merely 
add,  that  his  researches  have  been  extended  to  every  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
have  made  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geographic  zoology. 

The  feathered  game  is  not  deficient  in  these  arid  wastes.  Besides  the  Nubian  Bustard 
already  noticed,  another  of  the  same  genua,  the  Otis  Arabs  of  Linnicua,  is  founu  m  jvoraoian: 
it  is  of  considnrnble  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  iwinted  black  crest.  Partridges  and  quail* 
are  mentioned  by  former  travellers :  among  the  first  is  a  new  species  discovered  by  Mcaara 
Dennam  and  Clapperton,  and  justly  namca  to  commemorato  the  latter. 
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•  <■  r    '!,'.    Qupp^  jij — Hwtorical  Oeography.  '"'" 

Ethiopia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  antiquity.  In  a  vague  and  indetonn-'nate 
sense,  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  interior  AiVica  south  of  Egypt  and  Mauritania ;  but  it 
was  applied  m  a  peculiar  senne  to  Ethiopia  $ub  JEgypto, — the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Tliis  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a  much  .nore  powerful  and  civilised  kingdom  in  the  eorl^ 
ages  of  history,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Egypt  was  repeatedly  conquered  from  this 
quarter ;  and,  according  to  some,  she  derived  flrom  Ethiopia  the  original  of  those  arts  and 
institutions  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  celebrated.  There  certamly  was  an  interchange 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  Egypt,  more  fertile,  and  possessing 
much  greater  natural  advantages,  to  have  been  the  parent  Ethiopia,  however,  attests  ito 
ancient,  grandeur  by  monuments,  excavated  from  lofly  rocks  which  overhang  the  Nile,  and 
wiiich,  though  they  do  not  display  such  exquisite  skill,  are  nearly  as  magnificent  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  in  some  respects  more  striking. 

Ethiopia  did  not,  like  Egypt,  sink  under  the  ascendency  of  the  great  empires.  The  disas< 
trous  repulse  of  Cambyses  forms  a  memorable  event  in  ancient  history.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  beyond  some  occasional  inroads,  the  Romans  did  more  than  maintain  a  frontier  legion 
at  Elephantine,  which  checked  incursions,  and  exacted  some  imperfect  homage  and  tribute 
from  the  chiefs  immediately  above.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  never  did  more.  Even  for 
some  centuries  atler  the  rormcr  enjoyed  possession  of  Egvpt,  Nubia  continued  Christian ; 
though  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown  agency,  become  ^"nometan.  Tiiis  rough  indepen- 
dence, however,  has  been  perhaps  a  misfortune  to  Nubia,  oince  it  has  prevented  her  from 
receiving  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  great  conquering  nations.  Split  into 
a  number  of  insignificant  states,  she  lias  lost  all  her  early  civilisation,  and  her  population 
was  abandoned,  either  to  lawless  independence,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  arbitrary  chiefs. 
The  late  conquest  by  the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  too  violent,  and  attended  with  too 
much  of  outrage  and  rapine,  to  be  attended  with  benr.iicial  effects;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  ephemeral. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

Nubia  exhibits  no  semblance  of  a  well-organised  government.  Every  town  or  large  vil- 
lage, with  its  adjoining  territory,  has  its  mek,  or  mefek,  who  exercises  to  the  utmost  what- 
ever power  he  may  possess,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  character,  is  sometimea 
almost  absolute,  at  other  times  is  held  in  contempt.  Each  individual  is  armed  with  a 
crooked  knife,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  deeds  of  violence.  Prom  the  various 
character  and  detached  position  of  these  states,  Uicir  details  will  be  best  treated  under  the 
local  survey. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  range  of  cultivation  in  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  That  irrigation  derived  from  the 
Nile,  on  which  it  entirely  depends,  is  obtained  almost  solely  by  sakies,  or  wheels'  for  raising 
tiie  water  to  the  level  of  the  high  banks.  Of  these,  within  the  space  of  150  miles,  which 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  second  cataract,  there  are  from  600  to  700.  The  dhourra, 
noticed  as  the  produce  of  the  more  arid  Egyptian  soils,  is  almost  the  only  grain  of  Nubia, 
though  sometimes  the  people  raise  an  afler-crop  of  barley  or  lentils.  Tobacco  also,  a  luxury 
in  universal  demand,  is  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  tracts  unfit  for  grain, 
but  arc  by  no  means  very  numerous.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  trading  towns ;  but  horses 
are  only  maintained  by  the  chiefs,  ond  for  military  piirposes.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely 
any  manufacture  which  can  be  termed  national.  Tiie  women  make  coarse  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  mats  of  date  canes,  and  the  necessary  implements  for  cooking. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Nubia  is  less  limited.  Being  the  only  practicable  line 
througli  the  desert,  it  forms  the  medium  of  communication  for  Arabia  and  E^ypt  with  the 
vast  regions  of  central  Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  arms,  and  a  variety  of  trifling  articles, 
arc  carried  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  ivory,  but  cliiefly  for  slaves.  These  are  purchased 
from  Darfour  or  Kordofan,  where  they  are  obtained  by  war,  or  by  mere  slave-hunting,  from 
the  still  more  savage  countries  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trade ;  for 
tliough  a  considerable  number  arc  kept  by  the  great  in  Dongola,  Merawe,  Sennaar,  &c.,  by 
mucli  the  larger  proportion  is  sent  across  tlie  deserts  to  Egypt,  or  by  Suakim  to  Arabia.  The 
cliief  seats  of  this  traffic  are  Mahass,  Dongola,  and  particularly  Shendi,  in  which  last  Burck 
hardt  supposes  that  5000  slaves  are  annually  exposed  for  sale.  The  slaves  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  or  fifleen  years  of  age  are  the  most  valued,  and  bring  fifleen  or  sixteen  doUara, 
Above  that  age,  they  are  considered  intractable,  and  rarely  sell  for  more  than  eight  or  ten. 
The  gotxi  treatment  of  the  slaves  is  limited  to  that  which  mere  self-interest  imperiously  dic- 
tates. Tlio  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  whatever  is  absolutely  essential  to  health,  are  regu- 
larly furnished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  wliile  these  unfortunate  victims  are  yet 
near  their  native  country,  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  though  narrowly 
Watched ;  but  when  they  are  once  beyond  the  Nile,  more  severe  measures  are  resorted  t^ 
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without  licsitaf ion.    It  is  a  common  sayingf,  with  regard  to  a  refractory  slave,  "  Let  him  pass 
tlie  Berber,  and  the  wiiip  shall  teach  him  obedienc^'  The  more  violent  are  secured  by  long 

Coles  fastened  behind  with  cords ;  and  at  night  they  are  put  in  irons.    The  final  destiny, 
owever,  of  these  unhappy  persons  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  those  employed  to  till 
the  ground  in  the  European  settlements.  ,^      ,.  ..  ... 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consist  of  two  leading  races.  The  first 
is  the  proper  Nubian,  called  Berbers  or  Barnbros ;  a  class  strictly  native,  and  of  the  same  race 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbary.  Some  tracts  beyond  the  king- 
dom of  Sennaar,  are  inhabited  by  negroes ;  but  Arabian  tribes  are  more  extensively  diffiised 
in  this  region. 

The  Nubians  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are  scarcely  ac(}uainted  with  any  of  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  civilised  society.  Many  of  them,  even  a  little  above  Egypt,  were  found 
by  Bclzoni  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.    Like  savages,  they  prized  looking. 

5 lasses  and  shining  toys  more  highly  than  articles  of  real  value.  Their  food  consists  of 
hourra,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  baked  into  cakes  without  leaven,  over  which  they 
pour  onion  sauce,  broth,  or  milk.  They  make  from  it  buuza,  a  species  of  beer,  in  which 
they  indulge  to  excess.  Their  houses  arc  roughly  built  either  of  mud  or  loose  stones :  in 
the  former  case,  they  are  roofed  with  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  A  cap  of  cloth  or  linen,  and 
a  woollen  mantle  or  cotton  shirt,  form  all  the  attire  which  is  considered  necessary ;  and,  in 
manv  cases,  even  this  is  thought  superfluous. 

The  Nubians  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular.  The  coun- 
tenances as  well  as  the  demeanour  of  the  females  are  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  strictly  observant  of  their  matrimonial  engagements.  In  the  small  and  secluded  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  whinh  are  employed  in  agriculture,  a  primitive  simplicity  of  manners 
appears  to  prevail,  and  a  number  who  go  to  act  as  porters  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  are  consid- 
ered remarkably  honest.  In  the  large  trading  towns,  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  slave 
merchants,  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners  prevails. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

There  are  no  data  for  exhibiting  the  divisions  of  Nubia  in  any  precise  or  definite  form. 
Ileginninp,  however,  with  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile,  we  shall  obtain 

rapid  view  of  its  varied  objects. 

In  that  close  valley  to  which  we  now  ascend,  the  natural  features,  though  striking,  are 
niform  and  monotonous.  The  Nile  flows  between  rocks,  which  either  overhang  its  stream, 
or  leave  room  only  for  little  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  the  modem  inhabitants  are  poor  and 
rude,  Tlie  banks,  however,  as  in  Egypt,  are  diversified  at  short  intervals  with  ancient  monu- 
uents  of  a  grand  and  striking  character.  Instead  of  being  composed  of  masonry,  they  are 
in  many  and  the  most  remarkable  instances,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  After  passing  a  small 
temple  at  Debod,  and  a  number  of  singular  ruined  enclosures  at  El  Umbarakat  and  Sanlab, 
we  arrive  at  Kalabshe,  the  first  Nubian  temple  on  a  great  scale.  The  propylon  is  120  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  high ;  but  the  portico  is  entirely  wanting,  and  its  destruction  seems  to  have 
been  effected  by  violence,  as  the  remaining  parts  arc  in  good  preservation,  particularly  the 
colours.  A  golden  lamp,  evidently  Grecian,  was  lately  found  among  the  ruins.  At  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  small  temple,  with  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  ancient  Talmis, 

After  passing  Garba  Dendour,  we  come  to  Gyrshe,  or  Guerteh  Hassan,  which  presents  the 
first  specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia,  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn 
out  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  entrance  is  adorned  not  only  with  large  columns,  but 
with  three  colossal  statues,  eighteen  feet  high,  the  workmanship  of  which  appeared  to  Bel- 
zoni  to  display  the  mere  infancy  of  the  art.  The  figures  were  such  as  barely  to  indicate 
that  men  were  meant  to  be  represented,  and  their  faces  were  a  caricature  of  that  of  the 
negro.  About  n'lc  miles  above  is  Dakki,  a  much  more  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a 
plain,  which  appears  once  to  have  been  cultivated,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  sand. 
There  are  smaller  edifices  at  Offelina  and  Leboua,  but  nothing  of  much  importance  occurs 
till  we  reach  Dehr,  or  Derr,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  miles  above 
Syene.  It  possesses  little  either  of  extent  or  elegance.  The  houses,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  belonging  to  the  chiefs,  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  are  built 
of  mud  and  stones  intermingled.  There  is  an  excavated  temple,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
A  few  miles  above  is  Ibrim,  strikingly  situated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  oves- 
liangs  the  Nile,  and  considered  a  strong  military  post  against  the  Arabs.  The  Mamelukes 
occupied  Ibrim  on  their  retreat  from  Egypt,  but  on  being  obliged  to  leave  it,  they  entirely 
destroyed  the  place,  which  has  remain^  ever  since  uninhabited.  The  date  plantations 
round  it  are  considerable. 

I'he  country  above  presents  little  of  interest ;  rude  villages,  date  plantations  on  the  east- 
ern bank,  totd  barrenness  on  the  western.  About  fifty  miles  above  Derr  appears  the  grand* 
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est  monument  of  Nubia,  Ibsambul,  whose  excavated  chambers  rival  the  proudest  boasts  of 
Thebes  and  Tentyra.  This  temp?.e  (fig.  796.*)  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly about  600  feet  from  the  Nile.  '  .  entrance,  however,  when  first  vif  ited  by  Burckhardt 
was  choked  up  with  such  unmox!  :iisaes  of  sand,  that  all  idea  of  penetrating  seemed  our 
of  the  question.  Belzoni,  by  aliu  :  une.xampled  exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
deariiig  away  the  obstacliiS,  aiid  &imd  the  interior  {fig.  796.)  truly  magnificent.    The 


Bock  Tempi*  atlbnmbul. 


Interior  of  Temple  at  Ibiambul. 


pronaos,  57  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  each 
pillar  being  adorned  with  a  figure  elegantly  executed.  Hieroglyphics,  painted  sculptures, 
colossal  statues,  and  all  the  ornaments  which  characterise  Egyptian  temples,  are  profusely 
employed.  Battles,  storming  of  castles,  triumphs,  particularly  over  the  Ethiopians,  with 
captive  groups  of  that  race,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  represented.  The  exterior  of  the  tem- 
ple is  117  feet  wide,  and  86  feet  high ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  consists  of  four 
colossi,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sphynx,  are  the  largest  sculptured  figures  in  Egypt 
ot  Nubia.  Burckhardt,  who  saw  only  the  shoulder  of  one  c  f  them  above  the  sand,  conjec- 
tured, from  its  dimensions,  that  the  whole  would  be  65  or  70  feet  Belzoni,  after  removing 
the  sand,  found  it  51  feet,  not  including  the  cap,  which  was  14  feet.  Of  these  colossi,  one 
is  still  buried,  and  another  throwli  down. 

With  Ibsambul  terminate  the  ancient  monuments  belonging  to  that  part  of  Nubia  which 
borders  on  Egypt  Above,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sail  and  a  half,  is  Eshke,  the  residence 
of  a  cachefli  and  situated  on  a  larger  extent  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  than  intervenes 
between  it  and  Syene.  Another  day's  sail  leads  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataract.  Here, 
too,  Europeans  have  been  disappointed  of  finding  a  mighty  waterfoU.  This  cataract,  like 
the  first,  13  formed  by  several  thousand  rocky  islands,  through  which  the  Nile  dashes  amid 
clouds  of  foam,  and  is  whirled  and  tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  not  of 
granite,  but  of  a  species  of  black  marble ;  and  the  islets,  being  covered  with  patches  of 
verdure,  and  several  even  inhabited,  produce  a  picturesque  efl!ect,  and  relieve  that  aspect 
of  extreme  desolation,  which  characterises  the  scenery  of  the  first  cataract 

The  territory  of  Mahass  may  be  described  in  a  manner  nearly  similar ;  and  the  rude  and 
violent  character  of  its  chief  obliged  Burckhardt  here  to  terminate  his  career  of  Nubian 
discovery.    Majestic  ruins  however  continue  to  be  scattered  alon^  the  bank,  amon^  which, 

pre-emuient  beauty  is  displaved  by 

thfl  temple  of  Soleb  (Jg.'ion,), 

The  remains  consist  only  of  a 

range  of  solitary  columns,  but  these 

are  of  such  peculiar  lightness  and 

elegance,  that  they  may  come  into 

competition    with    any  of  those 

which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Wady  el  Hadjar  and  Sukkot  are 

rude  and  sterile  territories,  in  which 

the  range  of  culture  scarcely  ex  ■ 

Temple  of  Boleb.  j^^^  \ieyonA  the  immediate  banks 

of  the  Nile,  and  the  poor  villages,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  are  ruled  over 

and  oppressed  by  a  succession  of  turbulent  little  chieftains.    They  contain,  however,  the 

temples  of  Semneh  and  Amarah,  the  remains  of  which  possess  considerable  beauty. 

From  Dar  Mahass  the  traveller  enters  the  territory  of  Dopgola.  The  vicinity  of  the 
river  continues  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land,  rescued  from  the 
wrtounding  desolation ;  but  this  belt  hitherto  on  the  eastern,  is  now  on  the  western  bank, 
Dongola,  besides,  presents  tracts  of  more  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty  than  any  part  of 
Lower  Nubia.  High  granite  rocks  enclose  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  of  Jarjar,  which 
flourishes  in  freshness  and  fertility  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  waste.  Immediately  beyond 
is  a  pass  called  the  Water's  Mouth,  which  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of  grandeur 
and  wildness,  superior  to  those  at  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  It  is  rormed  by  a  succession 
Vol.  n.  49  3  X 
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cf  hvge  and  detached  masses  of  naked  rock,  and  of  I;irge  fra^ents  scattered  on  the  plai& 
Below  19  the  laxge  island  of  At^go,  a  ^t  of  peculiar  and  striking  fertility,  forming,  in  the 
boson  of  the  de&ert,  the  most  luxuriant  natural  ga^on.  The  air  is  fbll  of  fVagrance,  and 
tbo  palm-trees  are  rendered  melodious  by  the  sonff  of  numberless  birds»  among  whose  notes 
that  of  the  dore  is  predommant.  A  narrow  moundHepetrates  Uiis  fkfrv-land  ftom  the  regions 
■yt  barrenness  and  death,  and  this  display  of  nature's  bounties  singularly  contrasts  with  tho 
wide  surrounding  expanse  of  sandy  desert  In  one  part  of  it  are  round  two  colossal  statueto, 
Iving  on  the  grouna,  33  feet  in  length,  and  the  sculpture  of  which  displays  considerable 
skill,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  materials  are  peculiarly  hard. 

About  ten  miles  above  Argo  is  Maragga,  or  New  Dongola.  This  last  name  was  given  to 
it  hy  the  Maiaelukes,  who,  during  their  temporarv  occupation  of  this  country,  made  it  theii 
capital.  Th  y  converted  it,  though'built  only  of  mud,  into  a  very  neat  town,  with  several 
large  courts  or  squares.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  the  richest  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory,  was  y  eatly  improved  by  them.  Old  Dongola,  which  appears  at  no  time  to  have  an- 
swered Ai  its  ancient  reputation,  is  now  a  miseijible  mass  of  ruin.  The  sand,  which,  when 
Poncbw  was  there,  hod  already  made  large  encroachments,  has  now  buried  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts. 

The  Nile,  in  the  tract  which  we  now  approach,  no  longer  flows  in  that  straight  direction 
from  north  to  south,  which  marks  almost  the  whole  of  its  known  course.  Soon  after  receiv- 
ing the  Tacazze,  it  makes  a  great  bend,  and  for  about  200  miles  flows  southward,  contrary 
and  parallel  to  its  former  course.  It  then  bends  again,  and  renews  its  usual  northerly 
course,  which  it  maintains  through  Dongola  and  Nubia.  It  thus  forms  three  parallel  channels, 
enclosing  two  peninsulas,  which  contain  a  greater  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  support  a  larger 
population,  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  middle  channel,  or  that  which  flows  south- 
ward, parallel  to  the  Dongola  branch,  is  occupied  by  the  Sheygya,  an  Arabic  race,  peculiarly 
roving,  fearless,  and  warlike.  They  have  numerous  slaves,  whom  they  employ  in  tilling 
the  ground,  and  in  performing  all  laborious  oflices,  while  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
arni^.  They  make  battle  a  scene  of  gaiety,  rush  laughing  into  the  field,  and  address  their 
enemy  witli  the  Eastern  salutation,  "Peace  be  with  you.  Disdaining  the  improved  instru- 
ments of  modem  warfare,  they  have  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient  arms,  the  lance  and 
the  shield.  Even  with  tlicsc,  they  fought  a  most  obstinate  battle  at  Korti  with  the  troops 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  It  ended,  however,  in  their  entire  discomfiture ;  afl^er  which  they 
put  to  death  their  necromancers,  who  had  deluded  them  with  predictions  of  victory,  and 
submitted  to  the  invader.  Rumour,  however,  since  states,  that  they  have  risen  in  the  rear 
of  the  Pacha's  troops ;  and  it  does  not,  indeed,  seem  very  probable  that  a  race  thus  fiercs 
and  restless,  inhabiting  so  distant  and  inaccessible  a  tract,  should  remain  in  quiet  subjection 
to  Egypt. 

Merawe,  according  to  Caillnud  the  ancient  Napata,  capital  of  the  Sheygya,  is  situated  on 
the  Nile.  The  modern  town  is  large,  being  supposed  to  contain  about  10,^0  souls;  but  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are  long  and  gloomy.  In  its  vicinity,  however,  is 
situated  a  range  of  the  grandest  monuments  which  Ethiopia  can  boast  A  lofty  eminence, 
called  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  its  rocks,  partly 
built  along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  most  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Egypt  It  is  450  feet  long,  by  159  wide,  and  the  principal  interior 
chamber  is  147  feet  by  111.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  of  a  religious  import,  cover  the 
walls  in  equal  profusion  as  in  Egypt  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  that  primary  object 
of  Ethiopian  worship,  hold  of  course  the  foremost  place.  These  works  appear  to  great  dis- 
advontoge,  since  they  consist  not  of  the  solid  and  durable  materials  which  compose  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  but  of  a  friable  sandstone,  the  surface  of  which  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, wasted  away.    Considerable  skill  seems  to  be  displayed  in  some  of  the  workmanship; 

though  other  parts  of  it  are  inferior. 
Near  these  temples  are  seventeen  py- 
ramids, of  no  remarkable  dimensions; 
but  at  El  Belial,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles,  there  is  a  very  magnificent 
range,  though  still  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  Egyptian  structures.  The  largest 
(fig,  798.)  stands  on  a  base  152  feet 
square;  and,  though  diminished  in 
height  by  the  fall  of  a  great  part, 
still  rises  to  103  feet  One  very  cu- 
rious feature  is  presented  by  the  ex- 
istence, within  its  interior,  of  another 
pyramid,  of  a  different  age  and  style 
of  architecture,  but  much  more  entire 
than  that  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
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Beyond  the  head  of  the  branch,  this  Nile  is  joined  by  its  great  tributary  the  Tacazze^ 
which  has  flowed  through  Abyssinia.  A  Berber  population  again  appears ;  and  the  namo 
of  Berber  is  even  given  to  a  successiqp  of  four  large  villages  situated  along  the  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  very  fine  race,  as  to  bodily  qualities;  they  ore  somewhat  taller,  and  muoti 
stronger,  than  the  Egyptians.  Though  their  colour  is  nearly  as  Taok  as  that  of  the  negro^ 
they  have  very  different  features;  indeed,  they  are  handsome,  both  in  face  and  persoik 
Their  moral  character,  however,  as  drawn  by  Burckhardt,  appears  under  the  most  un&vour> 
ble  colours.  Consisting  of  slave-traders,  or  having  continual  intercourse  with  that  class  al 
men,  they  contract  all  the  irregular  habits  which  their  mode  of  life  tends  to  generate. 
Amon?  their  bad  qualities,  treachery  and  avidity  predomiaate;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  they  trample  upon  every  ordinance,  human  and  divine.  The  mek's  authority  is  little 
regarded  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  perpetual  private  quarrels,  and 
terminate  every  dispute  by  the  law  of  the  strongest.  They  are  also  addicted  to  intoxication 
and  every  species  of  debauchery.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  Chendi,  a  town  still 
subject  to  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  a  state  of  depay,  and  not  containing  above 
250  mud  houses:  but,  when  Burckhardt  visited  it,  a  protecting  government  had  again  ren- 
dered it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  central  Africa;  particularly  that  in  slaves,  of  whom 
about  .5000  are  supposed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Shendi.  Near  this  place  is  a  range  of 
monuments,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to  Bruce,  and  which  were  lately  visited  and 
examined  by  M.  Cailliaud.  They  consist  of  forty  pyramids,  and  a  temple,  of  which  few  traces 
remain,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  about  280  feet  in  length.  The  largest  pyramid  is 
97  feet  high.  They  appeared  to  M.  Cailliaud  more  ancient  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  same  character.  Jomard  and  Cailliaud  supposed  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Meroe ;  and  the  most  judicious  scholars  have  coincided  in  this  opinion. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory  of  Sennaar  begins ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are 
still  sandy  and  barren,  diversified  only  by  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  About  fifty 
miles  above  is  Gerri,  a  large  village,  and  near  it  is  a  ferry  across  the  Nile,  joining  the  road 
which  leads  through  the  desert  to  Dongola.  Soon  after,  another  grand  feature  occurs ;  the 
junction  of  the  &hr  el  Abiad  or  White  River,  coming  from  the  west  and  from  central 
Africa,  and  of  the  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  coming  from  Abyssinia ;  which  two  great  streams 
uniting  form  the  Nile.  The  controversy  which  is  the  Nile,  seems  now  universally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  described  by  Bruce  himself  as  the  largest  of  the 
two.  Halfaia,  a  large,  handsome,  pleasant  town,  is  situated  near  the  junction.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  here  begin  to  be  felt,  and  relieve  the  territory  from  that  general  barrenness,  and 
dependence  upon  inundation,  which  characterise  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

In  ascending  the  Blue  River  we  pass  Herbagi  and  Gidid,  two  considerable  vUlages^  then, 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  junction,  we  come  to  Sennaar.    This  is  the  most  important 
and  populous  kingdom  throughout  all  that  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Nubia.  Its  fertility, 
however,  is  not  maintained  by  inundation,  but  by  the  tropical  rains,  which  are  here  conside- 
rable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  more  immediately  under  the  equator.    Through 
their  influence,  the  country  in  August  and  September  assumes  a  verdant  and  delightful 
aspect,  and  a  number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  dhourra  ripens, 
and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  coun- 
try becomes  parched,  "all  the  beauty  disappears,  and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  all 
its  terrors  of  poisonous  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts." 
The  horses  of  Sennaar  are  fine,  and  tiie  horned  cattle  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world :  but  there  is  something,  either  in  the  air,  or  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation, which  renders  it  impossible  for  animals  to  be  bred,  or  even  to  live  in  it  the  whole 
year  round ;  and  they  require  to  be  removed  frequently  to  the  dry  grounds,  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river.    The  present  native  government  of  Sennaar  was  formed  in  1504,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Shilluks,  a  race  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad. 
It  has  been,  in  theory,  entirely  despotic ;  the  inhabitants  assuming,  even  as  a  boast,  the  title 
of  slaves ;  but,  even  in  Biuce's  time,  the  military  officers  had  usurped  the  whole  actual 
power,  and  lefl  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  name.  The  troops  amounted  to  14,000,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  race  of  negroes,  called  Nuba,  occupying  the  country  between  Sennaar 
and  Abyssinia.    The  infantry  were  bad ;  but  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  1800,  were  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.    This  country  was  lately  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
who  entered  Sennaar  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  but  the  general  insurrection  since  raised 
in  their  rear  has  probably  restored  the  native  power  to  complete  independence.    The  city 
of  Sennaar  has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  according  to  Cailliaud, 
they  do  not  exceed  9000.    The  houses  are  built  of  clay  with  flat  roofs,  and,  except  those  of 
the  great  officers,  are  small,  and  do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  story.    The  palace  is  four 
stories  high,  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  in  a  ruinous  state.    Altliough  Sennaar  produces  abun- 
dantly dhourra,  millet,  rice,  and  even  wheat,  it  yields  few  commolities  fitted  for  trade.  The 
only  intercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  from  interior  Africa  to  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
gold  dust,  brought  in  quills  from  Kordofan  and  Fazuclo,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
lud  best  in  AfVica.  The  returns  consist  chiefly  in  blue  cotton  cloth  firom  Sural,  which,  mad* 
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into  a  species  of  long  robe  or  sliirt,  forms  the  universal  dress  of  the  country.    Spices  bard* 
vfh.'%  toys,  particularly  a  species  of  Venetian  black  beads,  are  also  in  demand. 

To  *he  south  of  Sennaar  is  Fazuclo,  or  Fazoglo,  a  hilly  territory,  forming  a  province  of 
the  forn.<)r  country,  though  still  governed  by  its  own  prince.  Beyond  it  extends  a  vast  range 
of  mounti'nous  districts,  called  Dvre,  and  Tegala,  or  Taggula.  It  is  nearly  independent; 
but  the  wild  inhabitants  are  bunted  and  carrira  off  as  slaves  to  Sennaar,  where,  however, 
they  are  well  treated,  and  employed  even  as  troops,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Arab  inhabit* 
ants.  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  a  district  called  Quamaml ;  but,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  had  reached  it,  by  great  elTorts  and  sacrifices,  they  found  them  very  poor, 
the  ore  oeing  extracted  in  small  quantities,  and  with  great  labour,  flrom  sand  and  earth.  To 
the  west,  along  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  dwell  the  Shilluk  negroes,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
conquered  Sennaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the  title  of  Funje,  or  lords.  El  Aicd,  or  Alais, 
their  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a  tract  of  country,  formed  into  islands  by  branches 
of  the  Bahr  ol  Abiad,  and  densely  peopled.  Thoy  employ  themselves  much  in  fishing,  and 
hove  many  boats,  in  which  they  sailed  upon  Sennaar,  and  effected  their  conquest.  The 
<*ountry  between  the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Nile,  and  which  for  some  space  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  is  in  general  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  large  woods,  but  diver- 
sified by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  deserts  to  the  cast  and  west  of  Nubia  next  claim  our  notice.  The  Nile,  particularly 
between  Berber  and  Dongolo,  has  a  winding  course,  the  following  of  which  would  render 
the  commercial  route  to  Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore,  with  that  enter- 
prising courage  which  characterises  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  have  struck  a  route  across 
tracts  where,  for  many  hundred  miles,  no  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  and  only  a  few 
bands  of  predatory  Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a  scanty  herbage.  The  eastern  route  from 
Berber  to  Syene,  forming  a  line  of  about  600  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  Bruce  and  by 
Burckhardt,  and  by  both  without  meeting  a  human  being.  It  does  not  present,  however, 
unvaried  plains  of  sand,  like  those  which  constitute  the  western  deserts  of  Afirica.  It  con- 
tains mountains,  some  1000  feet  high,  and  interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valleys,  afibrding  a 
supply  of  water,  and  supporting  rome  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  Aiany  days'  journey  elapse 
without  travellers  having  an  opportunity  of  filling  their  Ings  with  water.  Its  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely rugged ;  but  Burckhardt,  aflcr  having  pc^sed  through  those  of  Suez  and  Sinai,  did 
not  think  it  quite  so  dreary. 

The  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate.  Travellers,  indeed,  after  their  departure 
from  Siout,  are  refireshed  at  Khargeh,  or  the  Great  Oasis ;  but,  having  quitted  its  limits,  find 
nothing  but  an  unvaried  waste  of  sand.  Even  the  wells,  which  occur  only  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance, and  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Sheb,  Selime,  and  Leghea,  though  they  produce  a 
verdure  which  relieves  somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert,  ofier  nothing  which  can  be 
food  for  man  or  beast  Ponoet  strongly  describes  the  painful  impression  made  by  a  scene, 
"  where  we  meet  neither  with  beast,  grass,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  see  nothing 
but  mountains  of  sand,  carcasses  and  twnes  of  camels."  The  caravan  to  Oarfour  has  about 
800  miles  of  this  tract  to  pass  through,  ere  it  reaches  Cubcubea.  That  to  Sennaar,  again, 
touches  the  Nile  at  Moscho,  and  proceeds  through  Dongola  to  KortL  It  then  strikes  across 
the  desert  to  Bahiouda,  which,  containing  a  few  trees  and  herbs,  does  not  |>resent  so  fVight- 
fiil  an  aspect  as  the  western  solitudes. 

Another  line  of  commereial  intercourse  reaches  across  from  the  district  of  Berber  to  the 
Rei  Sea.  It  is  far  from  presenting  the  same  desert  aspect  as  those  just  described.  On  the 
contrary,  the  district  of  Taka,  through  which  it  passes,  is  famous  over  all  these  countries 
for  its  extreme  fertility.  Though  tlie  capacities  of  the  soil  are  by  no  means  duly  improved 
by  cultivation,  yet  its  dhourra  sells  in  the  markets  of  Jidda  20  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Egypt ;  and  its  breeds  of  camels  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  equally  excellent  The  Arabs  of 
Taka  are  a  warlike  race,  engaged  in  almost  continual  contests  with  the  Bishareen,  a  fierce 
tribe  who  wander  over  the  neighbouring  deserts.  They  are  robust,  hardy,  hospitable  among 
themselves,  but  accused  of  treachery  and  inhospitality  to  strangers. 

Afler  three  days'  journey  through  this  tract,  the  caravans  arrive  at  Suakin,  or  Souakin, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Nubia.  The  island  on  which  it  is  situated  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it  their  maritime  capital  on  the  Red  Sea.  De  Castro,  at 
that  time,  found  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  East,  and  had  seen 
nothbg  equal  to  it  except  Lisbon.  All  this  splendour  has  vanished  with  the  loss  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  only  a  fnw  wretched  dows  are  seen  unloading  their  cargoes  by  the  side  of 
some  miserable  houses.  The  Turks  still  retain  Suakin,  though  with  so  small  a  force  that 
they  dare  not  set  foot  on  the  main  land  opposite.  The  harbour  retains  all  its  excellence, 
being  capable  of  holding  200  large,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The 
conveyance  of  pilgrims  and  slave-traders  to  Jidda  is  the  onlv  support  of  what  remains  to 
Suakin.  Two  minarets,  however,  attest  its  past  splendour,  and  the  general  cusiom  of  white- 
^jpashijjg  the  houses  gives  it  still  a  handsome  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ABYSSINIA. 


After  tracing  ujiwards  the  course  of  the  Nile,  we  come  to  Abyssinia,  the  region  fh>m 
which  that  river  derives  much  of  its  immense  store  of  waters.  The  Behr  el  Abiad,  indeed, 
flows  from  the  yet  unknown  interior  of  the  continent;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  streari 
which  penetrates  Nubia,  and  inundates  Egypt,  is  poured  down  from  the  country  to  the  east- 
ward, whero  the  mountains,  rising  to  a  stupendous  height,  yield  copious  supplies  of  water. 
That  prime  element  of  tropical  cultivation  renders  Abyssinia  the  most  fertile  country  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  continent 

Sect.  \.—Qeneral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

Abyssinia,  in  a  manner  insulated  amid  rocks,  deserts,  and  boundless  plains,  though  it  ha« 
imbibed  some  elements  of  civilisation,  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world. 
On  the  east,  it  is  judged  to  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  which,  however,  the  proper 
domain  of  Abyssinia  comes  in  contact  only  at  one  point.  On  the  north  it  communicates  with 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  traversed  bgr  wandering  Arabs.  On  the  west  it  has  Sennaar ;  and,  on 
the  south,  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Adel,  or  Adaiel :  but  the  greater  part  cf  these  two 
last  frontier  lands  consists  of  wild  regions  occupied  by  the  Galla,  who  always  ravaged,  and 
have  recently  conquered,  a  large  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy.  It  is  difficult  even 
to  guess  the  dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  there  are  no  fixed  limits,  measurements,  or 
surveys;  but  somewhere  between  700  and  800  miles  from  east  to  west,  600  and  600  fhmi 
north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation. 

Abyssinia  has  been  described  as  entirely  a  country  of  mountains.  Chain  succeeds  chain; 
and  the  level  tracts  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  bear  almost  all  the  character 
of  mere  mountain  valleys.  The  rid^e  of  Lamalmon  is  the  best  known  to  Europeans,  who' 
have  to  cross  it  in  entering  Abyssima  firom  the  Red  Sea  to  Gondar.  The  mountains  of 
Somen  (Jig.  700.)  to  the  south,  however,  are  still  more  lofly,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 

those  of  Gojam,  which  give  rise  to  the 
Abyssinian  Nile.  Of  Shoo,  Efat,  Da- 
mot,  and  the  other  southern  provinces, 
our  information  is  less  precise ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  consist  etjually  of  an 
alternation  of  high  mountains  and  deep 
valleys.  All  these  mountains  present 
forms  peculiarly  rugged  and  precipitous. 
The  representations  given  by  Mr.  Salt 
fully  exhibit  the  chaos  of  rocky  masses 
into  which  these  mountains  are  thrown; 
though  he  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  represents  them,  in  many 
cases,  as  pyramids  pitched  on  their  tops. 
In  many  of  these  mountains,  the  sum- 
mit forms  a  plain  of  some  extent,  encircled  by  walls  of  rock,  which,  being  accessible  only 
by  ladders  and  cordage,  may  be  called  a  natural  castle.  Such,  in  Amhara,  was  the  moun-' 
tain  of  Amba  Geshen,  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  confined,  as  a  security 
against  those  machinations  which  are  so  dangerous  in  an  unsettled  government 

Abyssinia  is  not  less  a  country  of  rivers  than  of  mountains.  The  eostem  tract  above  the 
province  of  Gojam,  gives  rise  to  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  so  much  celebrated,  in 
modern  times,  as  presenting  the  long  sought-for  head  and  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  considered  in  Abyssinia ;  and  all  tlie  Portuguese  travellers  and  missionaries,  fVom  whom 
alone  our  early  information  is  derived,  were  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  not  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  Bruce  went  on  his  travels  with  this  impression,  and  that  afler  having 
E laced  his  glory  in  the  discovery,  he  should  have  been  slow*  in  admitting  the  observation  of 
^Anville,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  admitted  to  be  the  greater  stream,  hiu  in  all  respects  the 
best  title  to  be  considered  as  the  Nile  of  the  ancients.  Numerous  waters  rising  in  the  same 
chain  of  mountains  flow  first  eastweu:^,  and  form  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  Abyssinian  geography.  Prom  the  eastern  shore  of  this  lake  the 
Blue  River  then  issues,  and,  making  a  vast  semicircular  sweep  round  the  province  of  Damot, 
passes  westward  not  far  from  its  original  source.  It  finally  turns  northward,  receives  from 
the  south  the  copious  accession  of  the  Maleg,  and,  becoming  the  river  of  Sennaar,  falls  into 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  beyond  the  Abyssinian  f]x>ntier.  The 
Tacazze,  with  its  auxiliary  streams,  the  Mareb  and  the  Coror,  drains  all  the  high  chains  of 
Western  Abyssinio,  then  makes  its  way  through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  pours  its  large 
tribute  into  the  Nile.    The  mountains  in  the  south  give  rise  to  two  rivers,  the  Hanazo  and 
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the  Ilawash,  which  direct  their  course  eastward,  but  meet  extensive  plains  of  sand,  tlirougl. 
which  they  are  eiUier  naturally  or  artiticially  dispersed,  and  thus  lost,  before  they  arrive  a* 
the  Red  Sea. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography        jiv .     '     "         ^      ''' 
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SuDSEOT.  1. — Oeology,      i-    :'  '*'.".'   i 

We  do  not  find  any  precise  information  ro£;arding  the  geology  of  this  vast  alpine  land  in 
the  writings  of  travellers. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany, 

Abyssinia,  doubtless,  in  its  vegetation,  as  in  its  geographical  position,  borders  on  Egypt ; 
and  here  want  of  space  and  want  of  information  compel  us  to  be  very  brief;  for,  though  two 
eminent  modem  travellers  have  visited  that  country,  Bruce  and  Salt,  and  though  one  of 
these,  in  particular,  has  given  a  cliapter  to  the  most  remarkable  plants,  yet,  for  want  of 
scientific  names  and  descriptions,  they  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Mr. 
Salt's  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  amounted  to  about  260  species,  and  in  its  charac- 
ter is  somewhat  extra-tropical,  bearing  but  little  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  opposite 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  in  tiie  same  latitudes.  In  the  Protea  abyssinica,  observed  by 
Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  abyssinicum  and  Geissorrhiza  abyssinica,  found  by  Salt,  it  more 
resembles  that  of  Southern  Africa.  The  first  plant  Mr.  Bruco  notices  is  the  Papyrust  of 
which  he  has  given  a  full  history.  In  Abyssinia,  its  roots  are  chewed  in  the  manner  of 
liquorice,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  is  thus  obtained.  One  of  tiie  angles 
of  the  stem  is  observed  to  stand  opposite  the  stream,  like  the  cutwater  of  a  boat,  or  the 
sharp  angle  of  a  buttress  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  stream  upon  the  stalk 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Balessan  Balm,  or  Balsam,  is  the  Amyris  Opobalsamum  {Linn.)  Balsamodcndron 
Opobalsamum  (De  Cand.),  of  whicii  a  full  account  has  been  given  by  Bruce.  Tiic  Sassa 
Myrrh,  or  Opocalpasum,  is  the  Juga(!)  Sassa  of  Willdenow  and  De  CandoUc.  This  plant 
yields  a  very  light  gum,  which  Mr.  Bruce  believed  to  be  the  Opocalpasum  of  Galen.  In 
water,  this  substance  swells,  turns  wliite,  and  loses  its  tenacity.  In  quality  it  much  resem- 
bles Gum  Tragacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  native  merchants  use  it  to 
set  a  gloss  on  the  blue  clotlis  of  Surat,  when  they  come  in  an  injured  state  from  Mocha. 
The  tree  that  produces  the  Sassa  is  as  high  as  our  largest  elms ;  the  gum  covers  almost  all 
the  trunk  and  the  principal  branches,  issuing  in  large  globules,  which  often  weigh  2  lbs. 
each,  though  the  substance  ip  of  a  light  nature.  The  bark  is  thin  and  bluish-white,  the 
wood  white  and  very  hard ;  the  flowers  of  a  crimson  red ;  tlie  filaments  of  a  violet  red,  and 
purple  at  their  extremities.    The  fruit  has  never  been  observed. 

Ergett  y' Dimmo  is  Desmanthus  divergens  of  Willdenow  and  De  Candolle;  Ergett  el 
Krone,  Mimosa  polyacantha  {Willd.),  is  probably  not  different  from  M.  asperata.  The 
Ensete  is  Musa  Ensete  {Gmel.),  a  species  of  mnana,  which  grows  in  the  Abyssinian 
marshes,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of  it ;  and  it  is  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  eat  the  green  leafless  stem,  which  is  many  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  vege- 
table ;  scraping  off  the  green  skin,  and  cooking  it  like  turnips,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  flavour ;  and  is  light,  wholesome,  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  Kol-Qual  is  the  Euphorbia 
antiquorum ;  and  Bruce  says  that  though  he  was  prepared  to  see  wonders,  yet  this  trc 
much  surprised  him.  The  ripe  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  borne  on  the  top  of  the 
Dranchcs,  gave  the  trees,  that  stood  tiiick  together,  a  veil  of  the  most  vivid  red.  The  tree, 
which  sends  out  most  vigorous  shoots,  is  succulent,  and  leafless  below,  and  bears  many 

§  olden-coloured  flowers,  succeeded  by  red  fruit.  From  the  green  leaves  an  almost  incrcdi- 
le  quantity  of  milk  issues ;  and,  on  severing  two  of  tlie  finest  branches,  no  less  than  four 
gallons  flowed  out,  of  so  caustic  a  nature  that,  though  the  sabre  used  for  the  purpose  wo? 
immediately  washed,  the  stain  long  remained.  When  the  tree  grows  old,  the  branches 
wither,  and,  in  place  of  milk,  the  inside  appears  to  be  full  of  powder,  which  is  so  pungent, 
that  the  small  dust  that  flies,  on  a  touch,  from  the  branch,  excites  dreadful  sneezing,  wiiile 
the  milky  jiiice  excoriates  the  fingers.  Still  the  woodpeckers  pierce  these  rotten  boughs, 
apparently  with  perfect  impunity.  The  only  use  the  Abyssinians  make  of  this  fluid  is  for 
tanning  hides,  at  least  for  taking  off  the  first  hair.  The  Rack  appears  evidently,  from  the 
description  and  figure,  to  be  a  species  of  Avicennia ;  it  grows  near  the  sea-shore,  and  tlie 
Arabs  build  boats  of  the  wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  sea,  and  so  bitter  that  no  worm 
will  touch  it  Toothpicks,  made  of  it,  are  sold  in  small  bundles  at  Mecca,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  favourable  to  tlie  teeth,  gums,  and  breath.  The  Gir-Gir,  or  Geshe  el  Aube,  a  grass. 
the  favourite  feed  of  the  goats  about  Ras  el  Feel,  is  the  Andropogon  afer  {Gmelin).  Kan- 
tuffa,  a  thorny  tree,  which,  says  Bruce,  "  like  many  men  we  meet  daily  in  society,  has 
wrought  itself  into  a  degree  of  reputation  and  respect,  from  its  noxious  qualities,  and  the 
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power  it  has  of  doing  ill,  together  witli  the  constant  oxerciao  of  those  powers,  is  an  univer* 
sal  nuisance  in  the  country  where  it  ^rows ;  seizing  the  raiment  of  the  men,  whetlier  coarse 
or  flnc,  and  giving  them  the  alternative  of  dropping  their  garments  and  appearing  naked,  or 
of  extricating^  them,  torn  to  nm ;  and  laying  iioTd  of  the  long  hair  or  the  women.  So 
dangerous  is  it  for  the  natives  oi  Abyssinia  to  leave  this  thorn  standing,  that  every  year, 
when  the  king  marches,  among  the  needful  proclamations  this  is  thought  needful, '  Cut  down 
the  Kantufla  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  I  know  not  where  I  am  going.'  Tiie 
wild  animals  well  know  the  shelter  that  this  shrub  affords  them ;  and  they  would  be  per* 
fectly  secure  but  for  a  hard-haired  kind  of  terrier,  of  the  smallest  size,  who,  being  defended 
from  the  thorns  by  his  rough  coat,  goes  into  tiie  bush,  and  brings  the  game,  one  by  one,  to 
his  master."  This  plant  is  the  Pterolobium  lacerans  of  Brown's  MS.  in  Salt's  AbvMinia, 
and  the  Mimosa  (1)  KantufTa  of  De  CandoUe.  Gaguedi  is  the  Protea  abyssinica.  VV'aiizey 
(C'ordia  abyssinica  of  Brown  in  Salt's  work)  is  a  common  tree  throughout  Abyssinia ;  and 
so  universally  planted  in  the  towns,  that  tliey  have  the  appearance  of  a  wood.  "  Gondar, 
in  particular,  at  the  season  when  the  white  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  come  out  in  a  single 
night's  time,  appear,  looks  as  if  covered  with  white  linen  or  new-fallen  snow.  To  this  tree, 
and  the  coffee  tree,  divine  honours  are  paid  by  tlic  Ab^ssinians.  Under  its  shadow  the  kinff 
is  chosen,  and  holds  his  first  council ;  and  his  sceptre  is  a  bludgeon  made  of  its  wood,  carriea 
in  state  before  him.  Farck  (Bauhinia  acuminata  of  Bruce,  not  Linn.),  the  Bauhinia  Faruk 
of  Dcsvaux,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  brook,  which,  falling  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Gecsh,  down  the  south  face  of  the  precipice  where  the  village  is  situated,  runs 
into  the  lake  Gooderoo.  It  is  the  water  we  employed  for  common  uses,  not  daring  to  touch 
that  of  the  Nile,  unless  in  drinking  and  dressing  our  food.  It  grew  in  the  side  of  a  cliff, 
not  400  yards  from  the  fountain  of^the  Nile  itself.  Its  name  of  Farek  itself  is  derived  from 
Uie  division  of  the  leaf.    Kuara  (the  Erythrina  abyssinica  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle) 

(Jig,  600.),  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  bears  a  red  bean  with  a 
black  spot  in  the  middle,  which  has  been,  fVom  the  earliest  ages, 
used  as  a  weight  of  gold  among  the  Shangalla,  and  where  that 
metal  is  found,  all  over  Africa ;  and  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  seeds  vary  so  little  in  weight,  that  a  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made  between  the  collectors  and 
buyers  of  gold.  From  its  name  of  carat,  the  weight  of  gold  is 
derived,  and,  passing  from  the  gold  country  of  Africa  to  India, 
it  came  to  be  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  especially  dia^ 
monds ;  so  that  to  this  day  both  gold  and  diamonds  are  said  to 
be  so  many  carats  fine."  Walkuffe  is  evidently  a  plant  of  the 
Natural  Order  Buttneriacee,  and  described  in  the  Encyclopedie 
Botanique  under  tlie  name  of  Walkuflia  Pentapetes.  But  it  is 
probably  not  different  from  Cavanilles's  genua  Dombeya,  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  tree  of  inimi* 
table  beauty.  Woognioos,  a  powerful  medicinal  plant,  grows 
abundantly  in  Has  el  Feel,  where  dysenteries  reign  considerably ;  "  Heaven  having  put  the 
antidote  in  the  same  place  with  the  poison."  Both  there  and  through  all  Sennaar,  the 
inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  witli  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  it  was  successfully 
employed  on  Bruce  himself,  when  all  other  means  of  cure  had  failed.  Our  traveller 
brought  seeds  with  him  to  England,  and  the  plant  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  stoves.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  named  it,  in  nonour  of  its  distinguished  discoverer,  Brucea  dysenterica. 
Cusso  is  a  celebrated  vermiflige  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  the  Hagenia  abyssinica  of  Lamarck 
(Banksia  abyssinica  of  Bruce).  The  Abyssinians  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  are 
troubled  with  a  terrible  disease,  which  custom,  however,  enables  them  to  bear  witli  some 
indifference.  Every  individual,  once  a  month,  evacuates  a  large  quantity  of  worms ;  and 
the  method  of  promoting  these  evacuations  is  by  infusing  a  handful  of  dry  Cusso  flowers  in 
about  two  English  pints  of  Bouza,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  While  taking  this 
remedy,  the  patient  stays  in  the  house,  unseen  by  any  one,  fSrom  morning  till  night.  The 
want  of  this  drug  is  thought  to  shorten  the  lives  of  those  Abyssinians  who  travel.  It  is 
always  planted  near  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  village,  and  grows  about  20 
feet  high.  The  Teff,  or  Poa  abyssinica,  is  commonly  sown  all  over  Abyssinia,  and  from  it 
is  made  the  breod  generally  used  throughout  the  country,  alike  by  the  king  and  peasant. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  by  taking  a  broad  earthen  jar,  and,  having  made  the  pounded 
grain  into  a  lump  with  water,  they  set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  where  it  begins  to 
ferment;  they  then  bake  it  into  circular  cakes  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
spongy  soft  quality,  and  a  sourish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  At  the  Abyssinian  banquets  of 
raw  meat,  the  flesh,  being  cut  in  small  bits,  is  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  this  bread,  with  salt 
and  Cayenne  pepper.  The  principal  people  eat  the  Wliite  Teff,  which  is  made  of  finer 
grain ;  and  Uie  coarser  sort  serves  the  poorer  classes.  Every  man  wipes  his  fingers  on  the 
bread  which  he  leaves  for  his  successor,  which  Bruce  truly  calls  "a  most  beastly  custom." 
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The  TeiT  bread,  nfler  bein^  well  toutod,  ii  put  into  a  large  jar,  cloaely  covered,  aflor  being 
broken  into  Bmnll  piecci,  and  warm  water  poured  on  it :  it  ia  then  set  by  the  fire,  and  iVe- 
quently  atirrod ;  atlor  three  or  fbur  dnya  it  acquire!  a  aouriah  taate,  anu  ia  what  they  call 
Botiza,  or  the  common  boer  of  the  country. 

An  appendix  to  Bruce's  Abyssinia  contains  the  rollowlng,  more  or  less  intorcstingr,  plants; 
but  to  which  we  dare  not  (;ive  other  names  than  thoeo  under  which  they  are  publianed  :— 
"  Cassia  Fistula,"  which  Bruce  says,  though  growinff  in  Syria,  Egypt,  anJ  Arabia,  is  a  stran* 

5cr  ill  thcso  places.  Abyssinia  is  its  native  soil,  anu  the  goodness  of  tho  drug  which  it  pro- 
uced  in  all  thcso  countries  ia  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  ita  native  country.  The 
"  lichan,  or  TabeniKinontana,"  a  tree  of  which  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  fragrance. 
"  Krihalia"  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Bamboo,  growing  to  a  height  of  65  feet,  and  to  have 
been  worshipped  anciently  among  tho  Agow  nation.  "  Anguale"  ia  a  treo  found  near  the 
rivor  TacazKo,  and  believed  to  be  what  boars  the  true  Frankincense ;  and  it  produces,  indeed, 
1  gtin;  very  like  it.  Tho  Gesh  is  a  very  common  tree  in  Abyssinia,  the  leaves  of  which  the 
ieopie  aro  accustomed  to  put  in  their  hydromel  or  mead ;  they  are  also  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  mass  from  which  the  Abyssinians  make  bouza.  "  Mcrjoubey"  indubita* 
bly  is  a  species  of  Solanum,  whoso  fVuit,  combined  with  other  ingredients,  is  used  as  a  ca- 
thartic. The  "  Nub"  (Potymnia  frondosa)  a  syngenesious  plant,  yet  in  the  description  said 
to  he  a  species  of  Sosamum.  It  is  from  this  herb  they  extract  most  of  their  vegetable  oil 
**  Umfiir,  or  Amfnr,"  is  determine<l  by  Mr.  Brown  to  bo  a  Buddlca  (B.  acuminata).  "  Kum- 
mel"  is  stated  to  bo  a  species  of  Mimusops,  of  which  the  fruit  is  probtbly  esculent,  though 
nothing  is  said  of  its  properties.  ,       / 

/^     "  ^  J  ..-,..       SuBSKCT.  8. — Zoology.  ..;>•':-,'.;• 

The  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  ia  still  but  imperfectly  known,  although  the  general  accounts 
given  by  Bruce,  and  by  subaequent  travellers,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  general  reader : 
tiie  first  of  these  writera,  however,  is  tVequently  inaccurate.  The  Elephant,  Rhinoceros, 
Lion,  and  some  kind  of  Panther,  aro  not  uncommon ;  while  the  northern  Giraffe,  Camelo- 
pardalus  antiquorum,  iSto.,  now  known  to  inhabit  Nubia,  is  in  all  probability  found  in  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

Among  tho  moro  local  quadrupeds  we  may  enumerate  the  following : — 


M(t>l°<l>  Bniril.    Bnn^  reaalc. 
VivMn  CIrelo,    Clrat. 
Lyai  CbAUs.   Bootad  Lyia, 


Hjru  lyriflcui.    Syrian  Hym. 
AntUofie  SMmmannili  Ruf,    Black*ftant«d 
Aaleloije. 


Relunii  nitiUn  Rup.   AbyMlalu  SqnlmL 
C»pn  JwlA.    AbywolAB  ibex. 


The  Civet  (Jig.  801.)  is  the  only  quadruped  we  shall  particularly  notice,  as  having  long 
gQj  been  celebrated  for  the  odoriferous  substance  which  it  yields. 
This  animal  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half  iii  length , 
tho  tail  is  not  more  than  one  foot,  and  the  height  one  foot  and 
a  quarter :  the  body  is  marked  by  narrow,  black,  transverse 
bands  upon  a  gray  ground,  narrow,  and  parallel  with  each 
other  on  tho  shoulaers,  larger  on  the  body  and  tho  thighs,  and 
which  sometimes  form  cyelike  spots,  like  those  on  the  pan- 
ther :  the  tail  has  four  or  five  black  rings,  and  is  broadly  tiiv 
ped  by  the  same  colour.  The  odoriferous  substance  is  con- 
tained in  a  bag,  opening  by  a  narrow  cleft  near  the  vent :  this  scent  was  formerly  in  much 
more  request  than  it  is  now.  The  Civet  of  India  is  the  same  as  that  of  Africa :  and  Father 
Poncet  has  asserted  that  Emfras,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  is  celebrated  for  the  Civet  trade,  an 
immense  number  of  these  animals  being  there  brought  up  in  a  state  of  domestication  for 
thia  sole  purpose.  He  further  affirms,  that  with  some  of  these  merchants  he  has  seen  up- 
wards  of  300.  The  Civet  ia  a  particularly  drowsy  animal,  and  is  roused  from  sleep  with 
much  difficulty.  When  irritated,  the  odour  of  musk  becomes  stronger,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  falls  from  the  pouch  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut. 

The  Abyssinian  Ibex  (Capra  Jaeta  Ham.  Smith"^  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  merits 
the  attention  of  future  travellers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Jcb,  under  the  name  of  Jaal.  This  interesting  species,  difiering  in  many  respects  from 
the  European  Ibex,  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper 
Egypt. 

The  Domestic  Oxen  are  of  a  large  white  breed,  with  long  horns ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  variously  coloured.  The  Abyssinian  breed  of  hunched  cattle  is  somewhat  peculiar :  they 
are  marked  wiUi  black  and  white  in  clouds ;  low  on  the  legs,  wiUi  tiie  horns  hanging  loose, 
forming  small  homy  hooks  nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point ;  turning  freely  either 
way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks.  This  breed,  by  being  transferred  to  Caifraria,  and 
croesed  witi^  the  straight-backed,  has  lost  it^  hump :  it  is  esteemed  very  valuable,  (A 
Smith.) 
The  Ornithology  is  no  doubt  interesting ;  but  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  on  itf 
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general  nature  are  much  scattered,  and  not  very  precise.  The  Golden  EJaglo  luis  been  men- 
tioned by  Bruce ;  but  the  accounts  of  travellers,  not  thcniBclvee 
conversant  with  natural  historjr,  aro  now  very  justly  viewed,  oo 
all  occasions,  with  great  suspicion.  We  shaft,  therefore,  restrict 
our  notices  to  the  most  remarkable  authenticated  species. 

The  Abyssinian  Hombill  {Buceros  abyuinicui  Lath.)  (Jl^. 

602.)  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  little  mferior  to  a  turxcy  in 

size ;  and,  like  that  bird,  is  said  to  have  a  wattle  under  the  mroat* 

changing  at  times  to  a  Aill  red :  there  is  a  largo  horny  nob  on  the 

forehead ;  the  quill  feathers  are  pure  white;  but  the  rest  of  the 

plumage  is  dark.    The  nest  is  made  in  large  trees,  and  of  such 

unusual  dimensions,  as  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  an 

eagle ;  it  is  covered  like  the  magpie's,  the  entrance  being  on  the 

east  side :  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  the  genus,  sometimes  measuring 

three  feet  and  a  half  long.    Mr.  Salt  mentions  another  species, 

the  Yellow-billed  Hombill,  not  larger  than  a  magpie.    One  of  the 

lovely  Turaccos,  or  Crown  Birds,  in  all  probability  a  distinct  spe- 

cies  from  that  of  Guinea,  is  known  in  Abyssinia ;  the  plumage  is 

grass-green,  of  a  soft  silky  texture,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  elevated  semicircular 

crest  of  delicately  webbed  feathers. 

The  Hyreus,  or  Abyssinian  Plant-cutter  (^Jlg.  803.),  is  a  bird  of  great  rarity,  no  museum 

gQQ  in  Europe  bemg  known  to  possess  a  specimen ;  it  is  not  much 

bigger  than  a  common  grosbeak,  or  sparrow ;  but  it  has  only 

three  toes,  and  the  margins  of  the  bill  are  finely  toothed  in 

the  manner  of  a  saw;  the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  head, 

throat,  and  breast  red :  according  to  Bruce,  it  is  a  solitary 

species,  fVeauenting  woods,  and  feeding  upon  the  kernels  of 

hard  nuts ;  but  this  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  since  tiie  saw* 

like  margins  of  the  bill  appear  destined  to  cut  off  plants  close 

to  the  ground,  in  a  similar  way  as  is  done  by  the  Chilian 

Plant-cutter. 

Several  Water  Birds  inhabit  the  lakes  and  mountain  streams.  Of  these,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  Aft-ican  Jacama  (Sio.  Zool.  Illutt.  2.) ;  a  most  gracefbl  bird,  of  the  size  ana 
habits  of  the  water-hen,  but  with  toes  and  claws  of  extraordinary  length. 

■  Sect.  in. — Historical  Oeography 

Abyssinia  was  little  known  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the  conouerors  of  Egypt  were  able 
to  penetrate,  across  Nubia  and  Meroe,  into  this  ulterior  region.  The  tradition  which  makes 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  an  Abyssinian  princess,  and  the  monarchs  of  that  country  the  descend- 
ants of  Solomon,  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  chimerical  foundation.  The  Ptolemies,  in  extend- 
ing their  commerce,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Theur 
observations  thus  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  Axumitc,  whose  port,  Aduli,  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  which  was  shipped  from  it,  and  whose  capital,  Axum,  exhi- 
bits splendid  monuments,  bearing  somewhat  of  an  Egyptian  character.  The  same  territory, 
though  now  forming  a  loose  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  continues  to  be  the  sole  channel  of  its 
trade.  The  Abyssmian  annals  represent  the  country  as  converted  to  Judaism  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  certainly  retains  many  observances  bearing  the  stamp 
of  that  faith.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by  the  efforts 
of  Frumentius,  an  Egyptian,  who  raised  himself  to  high  favour  at  court  Abyssinia  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  arms  or  the  creed  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and,  affording  shelter  to 
the  refugees  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  became  more  decidedly  Christian.  To  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  began  their  grand  career  of  maritime  discovery,  this  country  was  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  enquiry,  as  being  the  supposed  seat  of  the  chimerictd  prince  whom  they  named 
Prester  John.  Its  situation,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  appeared,  before  it  was  tho- 
roughly known,  likely  to  be  fiivourable  to  a  trade  with  India.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  Covilham  reached  it  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  by  successive  embassies  and 
missions.  The  Abyssinians  adhered  to  the  Eutychean  sect,  held  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
and  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  the  Portuguese,  therefore, 
although  this  system  was  rather  less  superstitious  than  their  own,  considered  it  little  better 
than  pagar.,  and  made  incredible  efforts  to  convert  the  Abyssinians  to  the  Catholic  fkith,  and 
obtain  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome :  in  fact,  Paez,  a  missionary  of  great  address,  per^ 
suaded  the  king,  Susneos,  in  1620,  to  proclaim  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  of  the  state. 
This  step,  however,  occasioned  violent  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  total  expulsion  ot  the 
Portuguese.  Since  that  era,  Abyssinia  has  maintained  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
powers  of  Europe.    It  had  been  almost  forgotten  among  us,  until  the  popular  and  animated 
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narrativ«  of  Hrip     "■"ip  it  aifniii  familiar;  and,  iiotwi'hBtar.(linfr  iomo  VBffuc  and  vaunting 
(rtn   f  Mt«,  the  ij'i"  i'liracy  of  hit  information  iioh  boon  confirmed  by  aubiicquKnt  I'n- 

quiry       1    f*"^*  haa  alao  /hvn  rod  na  with  recent  and  accurate,  thoujfh  aomowhat  leaa 
extond  in  on  the  Mititf  evUyrt 

AbvhMiiiu  )ki  nlwayo  govf  ri:rt1  by  native  princea;  though  disputed  aucceaaion,  and 

.111  robnllion  of  iiu  .Mry  i  nieffc,  fre<iu('iiliy  iuvi)lvcd  it  in  the  calamity  of  civil  war,  Thoa« 
cvil.s  riainff  to  a  p<  .uliar  height,  cxpoacd  tlio  coimtry  to  the  inroad  or  the  Oalla,  a  race  of 
■*nrliko  and  powerful  ravafroa  ftom  the  aouth.  Hy  ir  revive  conquoata,  they  have  bee  im« 
hcmsolvna  maatoraof  all  the  central  provincoa,  which  their  chiefa  f^vern  under  the  n  n<o 
'f  an  Abywinian  prince.  T'o  ponition  thua  held  by  them  aeparatea  Abvaainia  into  two 
part*,  of  which  the  northern  division  of  Tijfre  waa  adminiatcrcd,  in  Mr.  Solt'a  time,  by  Raa 
W'^Uota  SelasHf,  who  haa  aince  biMii  succoodxl  by  Subegndia,  an  able  chief,  who  ia  auning 
at  '  rprnvcry  of  ^londar.  The  auuthcrn  pi  mcoa  of  tShua  and  Efat,  again,  ore  held  by 
a  prince  ci       nded  of  the  royal  family.  ■  _       ^ 


SioT.  IV. — Political  Oeoffraphy. 


•J-- 


The  conatitution  of  the  AbyN8iiiian  monarchy  has  been,  in  theory,  a  complete  deapotiam, 
no  limit  being  aauii^ned  or  prescribed  to  tho  absolute  power  of  the  aovereij^n.  The  country, 
in  fact,  nppcara  to  liavo  been  in  a  bettor  stnte,  when  tliis  ayateni  of  government  really  pre- 
vailed, lot  some  time  past  it  has  exhibite<l  the  culumitoua  picture  ofa  broken-up  dcaputiam. 
The  continual  conflicts  witli  tho  Galla  and  other  barbaroua  ncifrhbuura  havo  thrown  extraor- 
dinary power  into  the  hands  of  tho  governors  of  provinces  and  the  military  chiefs ;  and  every 
thing  has  finally  become  almost  wholly  subject  to  the  law  of  the  sword.  The  nation, 
howovcr,  still  holds  tho  race  of  its  kings  in  puch  reverence,  as  to  make  it  unsafb  for  those 
armed  usurpers  openly  to  place  tho  crown  on  tlieir  own  head.  They  choose,  therefore,  Homu 
branch  of  tho  royal  family,  to  whom  tho^  Icavo  tho  form  and  shadow  of  sovereignty,  and  in 
whoHO  name  they  administer  public  affairs.  Even  tho  Galla  chipfs,  who,  as  already  observ  ed, 
are  become  masters  of  half  tlio  kingdom,  and  of  its  capital,  (3ondar,  have  found  it  expedient 
to  adopt  this  policy. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induatry. 

Abyssinia  is  a  very  fertile  region.  Its  valleys,  supplied  with  copious  moisture  from  the 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  are  completely  exomptou  from  tlio  arid  character  of  tropical 
plains.  They  maintain  a  rough  plenty,  with  littlo  aid  fVoin  human  art.  Tho  only  disad- 
vantage of  the  soil  is,  that  the  combined  influencee  of  heat  and  moisture  produce  oflen  a  rank 
fertility,  which  unfits  it  for  the  production  of  the  fln^ »  kinds  of  grain.  Wheat  can  be  raised 
only  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  for  the  consumplion  of  tho  rich.  Barley  is  also  cultivated, 
but  chiefly  for  the  feeding  of  horses.  That  wliich  conHtitutes  the  food  of  the  people,  and  can 
be  raised  almost  on  every  soil,  is  teff,  a  weak  lierbacoous  plant,  with  a  stalk  not  much  thicker 
than  that  of  a  carnation,  and  the  seeds  of  whicii,  though  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
by  their  great  number  make  up  a  bulky  crop.  The  lowest  grounds  produce  some  still 
coarser  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  mixed  with  /c/f  and  barley  in  making  bread.  The  Abys- 
sinian plough  is  extremely  rude,  oflen  without  iron.  Tho  operations  of  weeding  and  reaping 
are  entirely  performed  by  women.  The  low  state  of  this  important  art  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  scarcely  such  a  thing  is  known  as  corn  brought  to  sale,  and  that  each 
family  raises  what  ia  necessary  for  its  own  use.  The  upland  districts  abound  with  horses 
and  cattle,  which,  witli  cheese  and  butter,  form  objects  of  exchange.  Bees  are  bred  in  great 
number  ■  and  the  honey  is  of  ^ood  quality.  It  is  not  only  used  for  food,  but,  being  mixed 
with  maize,  is  formed  into  a  fermented  liq^uor,  which  is  tho  favourite  drink  of  Abyssinia. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  though  not  sufficient  for  supplyiot"^  t!:e  f'<l  rics  of 
the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Abyssinia  is  small.  No  >  ictallic  substances  are  Acrnv  '  -d 
known  to  exist;  although,  from  the  mountainous  character  of  the  count  ••  ''.r  o  .&  '.  ue 
iloubt  that  a  search  for  them  would  be  rewarded  with  success.  A  littlo  fii.c  toiU  is  found 
in  the  sands  of  its  eastern  rivers ;  but  tho  greater  part,  even  of  that  article,  is  brought  from 
regions  farther  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  fossil  production  is  salt,  drawn  from  a 
great  plain  in  the  western  frontier,  and  even  beyond  its  limits.  The  salt  on  the  surface  is 
Hard  and  cry  -:^lised,  like  ice  on  which  snow  has  fallen ;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  it  is 
coarse  and  ws.-.  It  is  cut  with  an  adze  into  pieces,  which,  like  the  cotton  cloth,  are  used 
as  money.  Tue  '  <pio'.  ^out  of  cutting  it  is  dangerous,  sbce  both  the  workmen  who  dig 
the  salt,  and  'je  i:.  ./k.jjj  wh'i.'i  convey  it,  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Galla.  A  military, 
force  is  thereilrt  e  ;.,  '.lypv'.^  under  the  com.nand  of  an  ofiicer  called  balgudda,  who  receives 
pavment  for  h'n^  mt  •    s  i.«>.  ball. 

'[The  manufic'tar«>8  c,  Abyssinia  are  of  <  rude  character,  and  merely  adapted  for  its  home 
consumption.    The  stapiC  is  cotton  stuf&.  with  which  the  people  arc  universally  clutlied. 
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Fmo  cloths  are  manuftictiired  at  Gondar,  thf  <-;  ital,  and  coarao  at  Adowa;  the  latter,  fVom 
their  univorwl  demand,  serve  in  this  rude  stait  >>'  commerce  the  purpose  of  money.  The 
Abyiwinians  cannot  dye  their  cloth  dark  blue,  bn  ..rn  obliged,  when  they  wish  to  introduce 
a  mixture  of  that  colour,  to  unravel  the  threudn  >f  tiie  bl'io  cloth  of  Surat.  Coarse  carpets 
■re  also  manufactured  at  Oondar  and  in  Hain  i.  though  tot  Hue  carpets  the  Abyssinians 
depend  upon  Persia.  The  demand  for  arms  .  oui^,^  re^lar  and  nxtensive,  considerable 
industry  is  employed  in  manufacturing  Ih'Mn.  Aikiwa  is  distinguiBlad  for  the  ftbric  of 
knives,  and  Antalo  for  that  of  spears;  and  sin  'lar  articlPH  n..  imported  from  Sennaar  and 
the  district  of  Berbora. 

Tlio  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  fkr  tVom  extensive.  Goods  can  '><'  imported  only 
at  ths  single  point  of  Massua,  and  thence  conveyed  thronifh  the  empire  by  the  !«ti<irious 
route  of  the  caravans.  Almost  all  the  articles  of  rcfimv  luxury  must  be  procured  ffDm 
abroad ;  but  the  demand  for  these  is  very  limited.  From  Hiirat  uro  imported  both  raw  cotton 
and  Ann  manufactured  cloths;  carpets  from  Persia;  raw  silks  trom  China;  velvets,  Fi'ench 
broadcloths,  colni<red  skins,  iVom  Egypt;  glass  beads  and  decanters  fVom  Venico  For  these 
articles  A*,: 'hin.'  can  give  in  return  only  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves,  the  staples  of  interioi 
Aflric  '  e<  tvoi-n  v  iiich  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  empire  tiiere  must  exist  a  considerable 
rof"  nu  .  '■  »li  .1  t)  igh  yet  undescribod  by  European  travellers.  This  country,  however,  as 
a  .1  mi'  1  br  tue  above  trade,  b^  no  means  equals  Nubia.  The  slaves,  indeed,  are  in  some 
df  nnil  toeing  considered  particularly  handsome.  On  tie  whole,  it  appears  that,  until 
Auj  Ml.,  .hail  attain  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement,  its  commerce  cannot  be  n 
material  object  to  any  European  power. 

SioT.  VI.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  under  a  slight  semblance  of  civilisation  derived  flrom 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  present  indications  of  the  deepest  barbarism.  Indeed,  their  domestic  life 
is  marked  by  Tiabits  more  gross  and  revolting  than  any  that  have  been  witnessed  anion).  '  he 
most  savage  tribes.  Some,  indeed,  are  such,  that  the  bare  report  of  them  shook  the  c  jdit 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  travellers,  who  had  not,  however,  been  the  first  to  report  Ih'  i, 
and  whose  testimony  has  since  boon  fully  confirmed. 

The  luxurv  of  the  brinde  feast  is  that  which  has  particularly  excited  the  astonishment  of 
travellers.  Slices  of  warm  flesh  cut  from  the  ox  standing  at  the  door,  are  brought  in,  wit.h 
the  blood  streaming  and  the  fibres  quivering,  and  are  eagerly  swallowed  as  tne  choices . 
delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  animal  is  yet  alive  v^'hile  the  slices  are  cut  fVom  him, 
and  is  heard  bellowing  with  the  {lain ;  but  Mr.  Salt  asserts  that  he  has  been  just  that  instant 
killed :  probably  there  may  be  some  variation  of  practice.  This  strange  food  is  as  strangely 
administered.  The  chief  is  seated  betweeu  two  ladies,  who  wrap  up  the  delicious  morsels 
in  toff  cake,  and  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the  utmost  quantity  which  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ;  "  just,"  savs  an  old  traveller,  "  as  if  they  were  stuffing  a  goose  for  a  feast"  The 
ladies  are  then  at  liberty  to  satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  when  these  refined  members  of 
the  company  have  supplied  themselves,  the  servants  succeed,  and  clear  the  table.    The 

Grossest  indecencies  are  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  acted  at  these  feasts ;  an  assertion  which 
Ir.  Salt  docs  not  fully  confirm,  though  he  admits  tliat  the  conversation  is  marked  by  the  least 
possible  reserve. 

The  shulada,  a  similarly  savage  custom,  is  practised  by  the  driven  of  cattle.  When  thev 
feel  hungry  on  the  road,  they  stop  the  animal,  cut  out  a  slice  from  him,  close  up  the  wouna, 
and,  having  satisfied  their  hunger,  drive  him  on. 

A  general  ferocity  and  '  romptitudo  in  shedding  blood,  seems  to  characterise  tne  Abys- 
sinian nation ;  and  is,  douliilcss,  stimulated  by  the  frequency  of  civil  and  of  foreign  wars. 
The  principal  ofiicers  scruple  not  to  execute  in  person  the  sentence  of  death,  which  the 
king,  01  whoever  he  may  be  whom  they  obey,  has  passed  against  any  individual;  and 
they  perform  tliis  horrid  task  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  indifierence.  While  Mr. 
Bruce  resided  at  Gondar,  during  a  period  of  commotion,  he  could  not  stir  out  without 
seeing  the  victims  of  civil  strife  left  unburied  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyenas. 

The  mannera  of  the  Abyssinians  are  not  less  distinguished  by  licentiousness  than  by 
cruelty.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  produced  partly  by  hydromel,  but  chiefly  by  bouza, 
a  drink  well  known  also  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  mostly  produced  here  from  the  fragments 
of  tefT  cakes  brought  from  table.  Marriage  is  scarcely  considered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  existing  at 
all;  so  great  is  the  ease  with  which  the  contract  may  be  formed  and  dissolved.  The  lover 
consults  only  the  parents  >  f  the  bride,  and,  having  obtained  their  consent,  seizes  and  carries 
her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A  brinde  feast  concludes  tlie  ceremony.  Sometimes  it  is  ren> 
dered  a  little  more  formal ;  the  parties  going,  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  union,  to  church, 
a.id  taking  the  sacrament  together.  A  lady  v^'as  met  at  Gondar,  in  company  with  six  persona 
who  had  been  successively  her  husbands.    Ladies  of  rank  assume  great  sway  over  their 
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portnon,  and  aro  at  the  same  timo  vory  littlo  obeorvant  of  tho  duties  which  the  marrinffo  bond 
unnoscs.  Polygamy  is  vory  common,  though  a  groat  pra-eminenco  is  allowed  to  one  wife, 
ana  Uto  rest  are  considered  merely  as  concubines. 

The  Abyssiniens  profess  the  same  form  of  Christianity  with  the  Copts  of  Egvpt,  and  oven 
own  tho  supremacy  of  Uie  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  From  him  the  Abuna,  tho  actual  and  residen'. 
head,  receives  his  mvestiture.  I^  a  regulation  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with  tho  view 
of  securing  a  greater  measure  of  loarnmg  tlian  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  an  Abyih 
sinian,  this  pontiff  must  bo  a  foreigner.  As  such,  however,  he  is  usually  ignorant  of  the 
language ;  and  his  influence,  and  means  of  holding  communication  with  the  people,  are  much 
oircumscribod.  The  Abyssinians  combine  with  their  Christian  profession  many  Judaical 
observances,  such  as  circumcision,  abstinence  fVom  moats,  and  the  observance  of  Saturday 
as  well  as  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  At  tho  same  time  they  share  amply  tho  observances 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Their  calendar  of  saints  is  equally  numerous;  scarcely 
a  day  occurs,  which  is  not  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  them,  and  sometimes  to  several. 
They  maintain  that  no  nation,  except  themselves,  holds  the  Virgin  in  due  reverence ;  and 
in  this  respect  even  tho  Catholic  missionaries  found  themselves  outdone.  Their  churchos 
are  numerous,  and  adorned  with  paintings;  but  images  and  sculptured  tbrms  of  any  descrip- 
tion aro  considered  unlawful.  They  havo  monasteries,  the  tenants  of  which,  however,  are 
not  at  all  immured  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  in  Europe.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
above  account  of  their  general  conduct  shows  how  little  tliey  are  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles;  wliich  do  not,  it  appears,  even  extend  so  &r  as  to  produce  legal  pro* 
hibition  of  divorce  and  polygamy. 

Of  the  learning  of  tho  Abyssinians  littlo  has  been  made  known  by  travellers,  and  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  very  limited.  Yet  tliey  have  a  written  language,  tiio  Ghcez,  whicii  has  a 
great  affinity  with  Uio  Arabic.  The  Ainharic,  however,  more  simple  and  less  liarHli,  has  for 
some  centuries  been  the  language  spoken  at  court.  Each  province,  besides,  has  its  dialect, 
in  which  the  native  Arabic  mixes,  more  or  less,  with  idioms  of  AfVican  origin.  There  seems 
to  bo  an  expectation  that  tho  priests  sliould  be  ablo  to  read ;  and  a  slight  examination  is 
made  of  their  qualiflcation  in  this  particular :  but  no  similar  pretension  exists  among  the 
laity.  Their  literature  seems  to  be  conAned  to  legends  of  saints,  chiefly  translated  from  the 
Coptic,  and  to  the  chronicles,  which  are  written  bv  persons  employed  at  court  tor  that  pur* 
pose,  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  chronicles ;  in  these  tlie  transactions  of  each  month  are 
separately  recorded. 

All  the  houses  in  Abyssinia  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  with  thatched  roofs.  Some 
attempt  at  magnificence  is  made  in  their  churches,  also  roofed  with  thatch,  but  surrounded 
by  an  arcado  formed  of  pillars  of  cedar ;  and,  being  placed  on  tho  summit  of  little  hills, 
tJiey  give  the  country  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  sovereign  and  grandees  have 
also  large  and  commodious  residences.  The  Abyssinians  are  extremely  fond  of  paintings,  or 
rather  daubings,  made  on  tho  walls  of  the  churches  and  of  the  houses  of  tho  great ;  but  of 
these,  tlie  glittering  coloura  seem  almost  the  only  recommendation. 

The  dress  of  the  Abyssinians  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  cotton 
mantle,  with  close  drawers,  and  a  girdle.  Round  their  head  they 
put  a  white  wrapper,  which  leaves  the  crown  exposed.  Many 
chiefs,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  wear  an  ornament  in  the  shape  t?  a 
horn  (Jiff.  804.)  projecting  from  tho  forehead,  which,  with  their 
long  beard,  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  rough  oppearance.  Bruce 
supposes  a  similar  embellishment  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews, 
and  to  havo  been  alluded  to  when  tho  exaltation  of  the  horn  is 
mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity. 
Such  are  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  proper ;  but  the  society  of 
that  country  could  not  bo  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity  without  noticing  those  barlwirous 
neighbours  who  have  harassed  it  with  continual  inroad,  and  hove  now  possessed  and  covered 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  tho  Oalla  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
They  havo  evidently  come  from  the  depth  of  that  unknown  region  Which  composes  the 
southern  interior  of  the  continent.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  wandering  in  search  of 
regions  more  fertile  tlian  their  own,  and  were  seen  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Lobo,  near 
Melinda ;  but  the  fine  plains  of  Habesh  seem  to  have  attracted  the  whole  mass  of  their  i)opu- 
Jation.  The  Galla  present  an  aspect  of  barbarism,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  the 
Abyssinian  is  humane  and  refined.  Their  favourite  ornament  is  composed  of  the  entrails 
of  their  oxen,  which,  without  any  superfluous  care  in  cleansing  them,  are  plaited  in  the 
hair  and  tied  ns  girdles  round  the  waist ;  decorations  which  are  not  only  obnoxious  to  sight, 
but  soon  assail  the  o'.actory  nerves.  Tiie  besmearing  of  their  body  with  melted  grease 
completes  their  embellishment  Their  career  is  marked  by  indiseriminaie  massacre :  they 
spare  neii'ner  sex  nor  ago,  unless  from  the  anticipation  of  gain  by  carrying  off  and  selling 
prisoners.  In  Europe,  they  would  be  considered  as  a  species  of  light  cavolry ;  they  perform 
immense  marches,  swim  riven,  and  endure  incredible  fatigue.    Being  almost  destitute  of 
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iron,  their  arms  conaiit  of  little  more  than  wooden  javelins,  with  the  points  hardened  in  the 
3re.  They  make  a  moat  fUrious  onset,  with  shrill  and  savage  cries,  which  strike  terror  into 
all  but  the  steadiest  adversaries ;  but|  if  tl^  first  shock  ba  wiUistood,  they  are  ill-fltted  to 
sustain  a  regular  battle.  They  have  been  said  to  be  without  religion,  and  they  certainly 
have  neither  priests  nor  temples;  but  they  have  been  observed  to  hold  certain  trees  as 
sacre<l,  to  worship  the  moon  and  some  of  the  stars,  and  to  believe  in  a  fliture  stato.  In  their 
persons  they  are  small,  and  neither  in  hair  nor  features  resemble  the  negroes.  In  general) 
tlieir  complexion  is  only  a  deep  brown :  but  this  appears  to  be  a  oonseouence  of  their  descent 
from  nations  inhabiting  mountainous  districts:  those  who  have  long  dwelt  on  the  plains  arfl\ 

Juito  black.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the  Boren 
■alia,  who  have  occupied  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of  Demboa,  Gojan,  ana  Damot,  and  even 
Gondar  the  capital ;  and  the  Adjow  Galla,  who  are  established  in  Amhara,  Bogomder,  and 
Angot.  These  Galla,  who  have  long  lived  among  the  Abyssinians,  have  in  a  great  measure 
oxcnangoil  their  original  customs  for  the  more  mitigated  barbarism  which  prevails  an^ong 
their  new  subjects.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  have  been  convertod  to  the  Mahometan 
ikith,  which  for  them  is  an  improvement 

Abyssinia  is  extensively  iniested  by  other  tribes,  still  more  uncivilised  and  savage.  The 
Shangallo,  or  Shankala,  a  race  decidedly  negro,  of  deep  black  colour,  with  woolly  hoir, 
occupy  a  most  extensive  range  of  territory  along  the  eastern  frontier.  Bruce  conceives 
tliom  to  be  the  same  race  who,  under  the  name  of  Funje,  inhabit  the  bonks  of  the  Balir  el 
Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar :  but  this  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher  odvin- 
tagcB,  is  now  in  quite  a  different  state,  both  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shangalla 
inhabit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  which  border  the  Tacazze  and  the  Mareb,  in  the  upper 

Eart  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams  poured  down  from  the  heights,  with  the  intense 
eat  of  these  close  valleys,  produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  forest  and  underwood,  which,  not 
being  pruned  by  the  hand  oi^  industrv,  chokes  the  growth  of  every  useful  production.  The 
hippopotamus,  in  these  waters,  rolls  his  unwieldy  bulk,  the  elephant  stalks  along  the  shore; 
all  wild  animals  here  And  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a  home.  Mixed  with  them,  and  only 
a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  Shangalla.    During  summer,  they  live  in 

£  villous  formed  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  bent  down, 
itened  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skins.  When  the  rainy  season,  however,  converts 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  into  mud,  they  retire  to  caves  dug  in  the  sofl  sandstone  rocks, 
and  subsist  on  the  dried  flesh  of  the  animals  caught  in  the  ikvourable  season.  These  are 
the  tribes  whom  Ptolemy  classes  under  the  general  appellation  of  Troglodyto;,  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  whom  he  particularises  under  tiie  titles  of  elephant-eaters,  rliinoccros-cateres 
locust-eaters;  for  there  are  some  whose  situation  confines  them  to  this  lost  description 
of  food.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  Shangalla  are  not  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  this  wilderness.  It  is  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs;  and 
the  objects  of  chase  are  not  only  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalla, 
who,  wherever  they  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  This  brave 
and  fierce  race,  however,  though  without  either  horses  or  fire-arms,  make  often  a  desperate 
resistance ;  they  have  even  undertaken  successful  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Tigre. 

Skot.  VII. — Local  Oeography 

The  entrance  of  Abyssinia  for  Europeans  is  by  the  town  of  Massuah,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  wooden  poles  and  thatch,  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  of  stone  with  shells  embedded 
in  it.  The  trade  of  Massuah  was  once  very  extensive,  when  the  intercourse  with  India  was 
canied  on  by  this  channel ;  but  it  fell  Into  decay  immediately  aflcr  its  subjection  to  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  Turks.  Its  decline  has  since  been  rapid ;  though,  as  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  all  the  limited  trade  of  Abyssinia  passes,  Massuah  must  ever  retain  some  im- 
portance. Its  foreign  intercourse  is  almost  entirely  witii  Mocha  and  Jidda  on  the  opposito 
coast ;  and  from  these  ports  it  brings  India  cotton  wool  and  piece  goods,  European  iron,  cop- 
per, and  manufactured  goods,  to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  dollars.  The  returns  are  m 
tlie  usual  African  staples,  brought  during  the  month  of  February  by  a  caravan  from  the 
interior.  The  Turks  governed  Massuah  by  a  nayhe,  who  has  now  acquired  an  authority 
nearly  independent  He  levies  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  which  pass  through 
the  place. 

Opposite  to  Massuah  is  Dahlac,  or  Dahalac,  the  largest  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  bears  nurks  cf  former  populousness  and  importance, 
and  still  carries  on  a  little  trade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  cf  Msssuah  is  Arkeeko,  a  sea- 
port once  celebrated,  but  which  contains  at  present  only  a  collection  of  miserable  huts, 
uhabited  bv  a  thievish  and  degenerate  race.  Mr.  Salt  saw  reason  to  think  that  could  he 
have  searched,  he  might  have  found  in  this  neighbourhood  the  ancient  AdulL 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Babamegash,  aa  it  ia  called  by  early  travellere,  is  situated  in  the 
interior,  south-west  firom  Massuah ;  but  it  is  rather  an  appendage  to  Abyssinia^  than  an  integral 
portion  of  that  country.  The  naybe  of  Ma8:iuah  has  now  extended  his  authority  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  districL  The  road  flrom  Arkeeko  leada  first  over  the  lofly  mountain  of 
Taranta,  covered  with  fhie  oedar  treca,  and  aflbrding  pasture  to  numepous  flocks.  On  its 
opposite  side  is  Dixan,  a  somewhat  handsome  town,  of  flat-roofed  houses,  b«ilt  on  a  conical 
hili,  commanding  an  extensive  View  over  the  high  mountains  of  Tigr^  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  including  amoRg  other  branches,  the  shamvful  traffic  of  selling  children.  Dobarvra  is 
also  an  important  town,  and  was  the  residence  qf  the  Bahameeash.   The  ruder  parts  of  this 

[trovince  are  traversed  by  races  of  Tro^lodytic  shepherds,  callea  the  Hazorta  and  Shiho,  who 
ivo  in  caves,  or  in  small  wooden  cages  covered  with  hides.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
not  much  respecting  the  property  of  those  whom  they  encounter  in  their  wanderings,  a 
charge  which  applies  too  generally  to  the  African  nomades. 

The  Mareb  forms  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  the  Bahamegash  and  that  of  '"igre 
proper.  This  last  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  wild  confusion  of  rocky  mountains,  afTordmg 
only  occasional  spots  capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  enriched,  however,  by  some  manutactures, 
and  by  its  traffic  as  the  channel  of  nil  intercourse  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  main  theatre  of 
its  industry  is  Adowa,  the  capital,  siuiated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  containing  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Cotton  cloth,  both  coarse  and  fine,  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  passes 
OS  money ;  about  1000  slaves  are  driven  through  it  'nnually.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  number  is  considerable.  The  inhabitants  are 
rather  above  the  usual  standard  of  civilization. 
Although  Adowa  is  at  present  superior  m  importance,  Axum  is  the  most  interesting  town 

in  Tigre,  and  even  in  Abyssinia,  from  its  ex- 
tensive monuments,  which  attest  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous town  in  all  this  part  of  Africa.  In  the 
^eat  square  alone  there  are  forty  obelisks,  one 
of  which  is  80  feet  high  {fig.  805.),  and  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Salt  as  rivalling  whatever  is 
most  magnificent  in  Egypt.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  architecture,  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  or  in  their  time ;  and 
a  Greek  inscription,  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt, 
shows  this  place  to  have  been  in  the  third  cen- 
tury the  capital  of  the  Axutiiatie.  It  still  con- 
tains 600  houses,  flrom  which  may  be  inferred  6000  inhabitants;  and  it  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  parchment  and  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  inhospitable. 
Chelicut  is  also  a  town  of  some  importance,  lately  the  occasional  residence  of  tlie  sovereign, 
distinguished  for  its  church,  the  finest  in  Tigre,  and  perhaps  in  Abyssinia.  This  edifice  is 
composed  of  three  concentric  walls. 

Tigre,  as  a  grand  division  of  Abyssinia,  contains  nine  other  provinces  besides  Tigre  proper 
and  the  maritime  district  These  are,  Agame  to  the  east,  a  level  and  fertile  territory,  bor- 
dering on  the  great  salt  plain.  Enderta,  a  mountainous  province  to  the  south  of  Agnme. 
It  contains  Antalo ;  which,  being  made  the  residence  of  Welleta  Selasse,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  frontier,  became  a  sort  of  northern  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  contains  about  1000  houses,  chiefly  poor  cottages,  with  thatched  conical  roofs. 
Wojjerat  and  Wofila  are  wild,  low,  and  wooded  districts,  reaching  to  the  great  lake  Ashangi, 
which  abound  in  wild  beasts,  and  where  the  Galla  are  intermixed  with  the  native  Abyssi- 
nians.  Lasta,  Avergale,  and  Samen,  are  very  rugged  and  mountainous  districts,  between 
the  Tacazze  and  the  Coror,  the  two  former  of  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Agows.  The 
mountains  of  Samen  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and  frequently  covered  with  snow.  Sire 
and  Temben,  beautiful  provinces,  lie  immediately  to  the  west  of  Tigre  proper.  Sire,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Abyssinia,  abounding  in  valleys,  flowery  meadows, 
and  shady  groves.  Tigre,  composed  of  the  above  eleven  districts,  now  fbrms  a  separate  and 
powerful  kingdom,  since  the  central  provinces  have  been  over-run  by  the  Galla.  Though 
not  the  most  uniformly  fertile,  it  contains  the  most  warlike  of  the  native  population.  It 
monopolises  all  the  trade,  including  the  important  branches  of  salt  and  of  muskets. 

The  central  division  of  Abyssinia,  called  Amhara,  is  in  several  respects  pre-eminent.  It 
presents  the  most  extensive  level  plains,  and  yields  the  greatest  abundance  of  corn  ana 
cattle.  While  Abyssinia  was  entire,  and  till  the  whole  division  itself  was  over-run  by  the 
Galla,  Amhara  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  still  contains  the  principal  ano 
most  ancient  families.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  brave,  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  when  well-armed,  they  are  equal  to  double  their  number  of  the  other  Aby* 
flinians.  In  this  province  was  the  mountain  of  Amba  Geshen,  which  formed  the  place  tS 
confinement  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  famUy. 
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To  the  east  of  Amhaia  is  Begemder,  a  large  and  rude  province,  chiefly  employed  m  po^ 
tnroge.  It  txwsesses  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  it  were  drawn  most 
of  the  cavalry  employed  in  the  Abyssinian  armies.  The  people  are  under  very  little  subordv^ 
nation.  Olid  cannot  be  called  out  but  by  a  prince  oi  chief  capable  of  swaying  their  affections. 
Its  mountai^is  ore  said  to  contain  iron  mines,  and  it  is  bonlered  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of 
deep  ravine^  which  long  formed  a  barrier  against*  the  incursions  of  the  Qalla.  The  provixu* 
df  Lasta,  adjoining  to  Begemdor,  presents  nearly  the  same  aspect 

West  of  Mgemaer  is  Demboa,  a  province  pre-eminent  in  several  respects.  It  contains 
Gondar,  the  capital,  and  the  great  laKe  of  Tzana,  or  Dembea.  Gondar  is  the  only  place  in 
Abyssinia  entitled,  from  its  magnitude,  to  the  appellation  of  city.  In  time  of  peace  it  coa- 
tains  10,000  families;  but  the  habitations  are  m  no  degree  superioi'  to  those  met  with  else- 
where, being  merely  i||ud  cottages,  with  conical  thatched  roofs.  There  are  an  hundred 
churches;  but  the  only  very  handsome  edifice  is  the  palace,  built  of  stone,  four  stories  high, 
commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  presence-chamber  is  120  feet  loncf.  For  this  struc- 
ture, however,  beyond  the  powers  of  her  native  masons,  Abyssinia  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits, 
smco  whose  departure  it  has  not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  two  upper  stories  have  become 
uninhabitable.  Emfras  is  a  small  but  pleasantly  situated  town,  with  300  houses.  The  province 
of  Dembea  is  ffenerally  flat,  and  fertile,  particularly  in  wheat  Its  produce  ia  assigned  for 
the  supply  of  the  royal  househcJd. 

The  lake  Tzana,  or  Dembea,  occupying  the  centre  of  this  province,  and  forming  one  of 
the  grand  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Abyssinia,  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-five 
in  breadth.  It  is  formed  by  the  early  stream  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  com* 
bined  with  numberless  other  streams  poured  down  from  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  west. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  have  been  used  as  state  prisons. 

The  Bahr  el  Azrek,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Tzana,  and  coming  out  on  its  eastern 
side,  makes  a  grand  semicircular  sweep  of  several  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  a  point  not 
very  distant  from  its  origin.  This  port  of  its  course  encloses  Gojam  and  Damot,  fine  and 
fertile  regions,  the  latter  of  which  has,  by  a  modem  traveller,  been  painted  as  a  terrestrial 
pradisc.  They  are  pastoral  districts,  containing  numerous  herds  of  very  fine  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  difier  somewhat  in  religion  and  manners  from  the  other  Abyssinians,  and  have 
often  shown  a  refractory  spirit  to  the  government 

The  last  division  of  Abyssinia  consists  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  with 
some  dependencies  little  known.  These  now  form  a  kingdom,  entirely  separated  from  that 
of  Tigro  by  the  interposition  of  the  Galla,  and  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  ancient  royal 
family.  Shoa  is  famous  as  having,  about  the  year  000,  affonled  a  refuge  to  the  royal  family, 
when  the  kingdom  was  seized,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were  massacred  by  an  usurper.  The 
survivors  and  their  posterity  remained  in  it  400  years,  and  afterwards  resumed  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Shoa  is  described  as  a  fine  and  rich  province,  containing  the  bravest  and  best 
equipped  troops  in  all  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  more  remains  of  learn- 
ing in  these  southern  provinces  than  in  those  visited  by  Europeans. 

Abyssinia  is  bordered  by  a  number  of  loose  appendages,  subject  or  tributary  to  it  when 
powerful  and  prosperous,  but  impatient  of  the  yoke,  which  they  throw  off  whenever  oppor- 
tunity ofiers.  On  the  east  is  Angot,  which  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautiful  churches;  but 
it  has  since  been  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Bertuma  Galla,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Abyssinia.  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  is  Dankali,  a  sandy  and  saline 
tract  innabited  by  a  Mahometan  people,  called  Taltal,  who,  without  being  subject  to  Abys- 
sinia, have  been  in  general  submissive  allies. 

On  the  western  frontier,  to  the  north  of  Gojam  and  Damot  is  Agow-midre,  or  the  country 
of  the  Agows.  This  remarkable  people  is  somewhat  widely  diffused ;  another  tribe  of  them 
occupies  a  great  extent  of  the  province  of  Lasta.  Their  subjection  to  Abyssinia  consists 
merely  in  the  payment  of  a  tribute  in  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  partly  to  tlic  king, 
and  partly  to  the  governor  of  Damot  Their  traffic  consists  in  selling  these  articles  at  Gondar; 
for  which  purpose  they  resort  to  that  capital,  often  in  parties  of  1(K)0  or  1500.  Their  moun- 
tains do  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet ;  an  altitude  which,  in  that  climate,  admits  of  verdure 
and  cultivation  to  the  very  summit  Salt  circulates  with  them  as  money.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  leather  softened  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a  shirt.  Each  of 
their  habitations  has  behind  it  an  immense  cave  dug  in  the  rock,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
now  occupied  in  any  shape.  Whether  its  original  destination  was  for  a  Troglodytic  abode, 
or  for  a  place  of  shelter  m  case  of  barbarous  inroad,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Agows 
were  originally  worshippers  of  the  Nile ;  but  less  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  are  now  strict  observers  of,  at  least  its  outward  forms. 

The  district  of  Sancala,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  tenitory,  coniaiiis  the  celebrated  foun- 
tains of  that  river,  which  has  been  supposed  to  form  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt 
They  are  three  in  number,  situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  nearly  5000 
feet  high.   The  natives  have  erected  an  alter  of  turf  at  each  of  the  fountains ;  a  high-priest 
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officiates  at  them ;  diyine  hononn  are  paid  to  them  by  the  Agows,  and  an  aaeembly  of  therr 
national  chieft  is  held  annually  on  the  spot  Brace's  boast  of  having  been  tho  first  to  viint 
these  "  coy  fountains,"  has  been  refbted,  and  is  indeed  doubly  unfortunate ;  since  neithct  is 
this  river  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  nor  was  he  the  first  European  who  visited  even  its 
sources.  They  were  traced  three  centnriea  ago  by  Peter  Paez,  and  perhaps  by  Lobo.  The 
charge,  however,  brought  aoainst  him,  with  so  much  bitterness,  of  having  practised  an  artfVi 
deception,  is  altogether  mmunded.  The  Abyssinian  river  is  considered  as  the  Nile  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  by  all  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  by  all  modem  ceographen 
prior  to  D'Anville.  The  mam  &cts  which  refute  Brace's  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  his  own 
book;  for  he  there  states  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  is  greater  than  the  Nile,  and  he  inserts  the 
narrative  of  Paez.  His  error  was  only  one  of  judgment,  into  which  a  man  may  surely  fUl, 
without  deserving  to  be  termed  a  liar. 

The  Abyssinian  Nile,  after  making  the  circuit  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  passes  through  a  low 
marshy  territory,  called  Maitsha.  The  soil,  which  is  too  moist  for  grain,  produces  an  herb 
called  ensetc,  which  forms  excellent  food.  Hereabouts  are  some  triMS,  the  Gafats  and  the 
Gura^es,  of  rade  habits,  and  with  languages  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the  turn  of 
vlie  river  northward,  the  interval  between  it  and  Abyssinia  is  filled  by  Euara,  a  wild  moun- 
•Ainous  country,  which  receives  a  governor  from  Abyssinia  when  it  dares  not  do  otherwise. 
Its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  gold  which  passes  through  its  territory  fh}m  the  East. 

To  the  north  are  Walcayt  and  Waldubba,  wild  wooded  regions  along  the  upper  Tacazzei 
forming  the  domain  of  the  Shangalla,  already  described.  'The  southern  regions  of  NarM^ 
Cafla,  and  Ginsiro,  do  not  seem  in  any  shape  to  belong  to  Abyssinia. 
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inclvdihq  thb  Dblta.  ' 

25.  GERMANIA  MAGNA.  WITH  THE  PRO- 
VINCE8  OF  THE  UPPER  DANUBE. 

2C.    TROJA.— THERMOPVLjE.-MARaTHON 

PL  AT.fi  A ^MANTINEA.— LEUCTRA.— 

ROUTE  OF  XENOPHON.  — GRaNICUS.— 
IS8U8.—ARBELA.—THRACIAN  BOSPORUS 
—ALEXANDRIA. 
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Long's  ClaMloal  Atlaa— (Continued.) 

of  important  placei,  elucidating  in  many  waya,  paiaagea  in  the  claaaical  writera.  In  thia  manner 
it  ia  believed  that  much  aaaiatance  will  be  rendered  to  the  atudent  who  deairea  to  obtain  a  clear 
comprehenaion  of  ancient  biatory. 

In  thua  preaenting,  at  ao  very  moderate  a  price,  on  Atlaa  more  complete  in  ita  acope  than  any 
which  have  yet  been  offered  to  the  American  atudent,  the  publiahera  truat  that  their  effbrta  have 
not  been  miadirected,  and  that  they  will  be  found  to  have  auoceeded  in  producing  a  work  in  every 
way  auited  to  the  increaaing  requirementa  of  the  advanced  claaaical  acholarahip  of  the  age. 

A  few  of  the  recommendationa  with  which  it  haa  been  flivored  are  anbjoined  : — 

From  Prqf.  C.  C.  Ftlton,  Cambridgt,  Mail.  From  Pro/.  J.  W.  MariluUI,  Dickinion  CoiUgi,  Pa. 

[t  appears  to  me  excellently  adapted  to  the  wanta 
of  »chool»,  academies,  and  colleges.  The  maps  are 
admirably  executed,  and  the  names  on  them  are  sufB- 
cieiitly  numerous  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  at  (he 
same  time  sufficiently  distinct  lo  he  easily  found.  The 
letter  press  at  the  beginning  contains  an  excellent 
summary  of  Ancient  Geograpy,  and  adds  greatly  to 
tlie  value  of  the  work. 

1  shall  recommend  this  Atlas  to  my  classes,  being 
well  satisfied  of  its  substantial  merits, 

From  Prof.  J.  J.  Owen,  N.  Y.  Fret  Academy. 

The  "Classical  Atlas,"  for  beauty  of  execution  and 
fulness  and  correctness  of  detail,  is  far  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kinl  with  which  I  am  acquainted,    I 
shall  recommend  its  use  in  the  Free  Academy. 
From  Prof.  J.  Prout'^it,  RutgerU  College,  N.  J. 

The  distinctness  and  beauty  of  th"  delineations,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  series,  render  it  much  supe- 
rior to  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  l>een 
within  the  reach  of  students.  The  maps  on  the  first 
paKB.  which  bring  before  the  eye  of  the  student  the 
eradual  development  of  geographical  ideas  from  the 
birth  of  literature  to  the  present  time;  those  on  the 
aoih.  which  present  the  great  battle  fields  of  history, 
as  well  as  the  separate  maps  of  the  Empires  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  the  Romans,  may  be  mentioned  among 
its  characteristic  excellencies.  It  would  greatly  lighten 
the  labor  of  the  teacher,  and  help  the  apprehension  of 
tlie  pupil  to  have  it  at  hand  in  every  stage  of  educa- 
ton. 

From  Prof.  J.  R.  Boat,  Univtrsity  (f  Michigan. 

From  the  haity  examination  which  I  have  made,  I 
judge  It  to  be  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  in  our 
language.  I  shall  with  pleasure  recommend  it  to  my 
pupils. 

From  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnc  d,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  have  devoted  a  few  hours  tu  an  examination  of  its 
conteuis  and  a  comparison  with  one  or  two  German 
Atlases  in  my  library,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
your  publication  ia  a  highly  valuable  contribution  to 
the  aids  of  classical  education,  and  for  the  price,  al- 
loitether  the  best  which  the  American  student  and 
teacher  can  command.  It  should  have  a  wide  circu- 
iution. 

From  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  Philadelphia  High  School. 

I  have  examined  your  edition  of  "  Long's  Classical 
Atlas''  with  special  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  For 
the  use  of  those  pursuing  a  course  of  classical  studies 
ill  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  it  is  the  best  text- book 
oil  the  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  You  have, 
lu  my  opinion,  greatly  improved  upon  the  original  by 
inserting  the  boundaries  in  the  maps,  and  also  by  the 
prefatory  sketch  of  Ancient  Geography.  The  addi- 
tional Plates  (Nos.  1  and  28),  likewise  contain  new 
features  of  the  wjrk  that  will  increase  materially  its 
popularity  and  value. 

Fro7ii  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Bowdoin  College,  Me. 

I  have  examined  "Long's  Classical  Atlas"  with 
great  satisfaction.  For  clearness  and  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, it  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  and  the  whole  work 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  our 
students  in  the  classics. 

Frotn  Prof,  W.  L.  Boevell,  Oenisu  College,  N.  Y. 

It  not  only  posseaaes  that  first  Quality  of  every  work 
of  the  kind,  great  accuracy,  so  that  the  student  may 
safelv  rely  upon  it,  but  it  is  so  clear  and  distinct  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  use  even  of  tyros.  The  maps  of 
tlie  cou'itries  known  to  the  ancients  are  very  inter- 
esting and  well  marked,  but  acarcely  anything  is 


more  excellent  than  iw  valuable  topogranhical  plans 
Such  thins:  are  indispensable,  eipscially  in  tiie  study 
of*  the  historians,  and  never  before  in  i  his  country 
have  they  been  made  so  accessible.  I  reg  ard  the  book 
a«  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  th«  classics. 


t  am  highly  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution  of 
the  work.  The  sketch  of  Ancient  Geography,  and 
the  maps  showing  the  progress  of  geograpliical  know- 
ledge may  be  instanced  as  particular  excellences,  and 
as  adding  greatly  to  the  practical  value  of  the  work. 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our 
students. 

From  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  Andover,  Mats. 
I  have  examined  the  Atlaa  with  considerable  care, 
and  urn  highly  pleased  with  it.  In  point  of  accuracy, 
adaptiiiion  lo  the  wants  of  students,  and  beauty  of 
execution,  I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it.  I  shall  at 
once  introduce  it  as  a  text-book  in  our  school. 

From  Prof.  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Philadelphia. 

Having  examined  it  with  considerable  care,!  have 
no  hesitation  in  sayiiglhat  it  is  altogether  supericfr  to 
any  oiher  work  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country 
or  in  England  that  1  have  seen,  and  you  have,  doubt- 
less, done  a  great  service  to  classical  literature  in  re- 
publishing it. 

From  Prof.  B.  Davit,  McGill  College,  Montreal. 
I  have  examined  your  edition  of  "Long's  Classical 
Atlas, '  and  feel  quite  satisfied  that  no  other  can  be 
found  so  full,  so  reliable,  and  so  useful,  at  the  same 
moderate  price.  It  deserves  to  become  a  general 
favorite  in  the  beat  schools  and  colleges  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

From  Prof.  M.  D.  Sloever,  Fenn.  College,  Oetlysburg. 
As  a  guide  to  the  classical  student,  as  well  as  a 
book  of  reference  to  the  advanced  scholar,  it  possess- 
es great  value.  It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  library.  I  trust  it  will  receive  ii 
circulation  corresponding  to  its  merits. 

From  E.  8.  Dixwell,  Pub.  Latin  School,  Boston. 

It  is  beautifully  executed,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  in  three  days  to  examine  it,  I  am  much  impressed 
by  its  correclness  and  superiority  to  the  coiumon 
atlases  for  schools  and  colleges.  I  shall  recommend 
it  hereafter  to  my  pupils  and  others. 

The  publishers  of  this  Atlas  would  have  rendered 
an  important  service  to  the  student  of  antiquity  had 
they  simply  reproduced  the  accurate  and  elegant  work 
ofMr.Long.  But  they  have  done  this  and  much  more. 
They  have  somewhat  increased  the  size  of  the  map;*, 
and  made  many  valuable  additions  from  the  best 
sources,  seeming  lo  have  spared  neither  care  nor  ex- 
pense to  prepare  a  book  in  this  department  of  learn- 
ing, that  should  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  more  exact 
and  thorough  scholarship  of  the  present  time.  The 
usefulness  of  the  book  has  also  been  increased  by  an 
excellent  sketch  of  Ancient  Geography  prefixed  to 
the  Atlas.  This  sketch  is  meant  merely  to  conform 
to  the  maps;  and  it  is  the  more  valuable  and  interest- 
ing from  the  circumstance  that  it  combines  physical 
with  civil  geography.— Bibliolheca  Sacra. 

In  this  age,  so  prolific  in  new  publications,  among 
which  are  so  many  that  are  destined  to  be  only  ephe- 
meral, a  work  of  the  sterling  character  of  iho  one 
before  us,  cannot  but  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Pew 
wants  of  the  American  student  have  been  so  pressing 
as  that  for  a  Classical  Atlas,  containing  the  results  of 
modern  investigation  and  criticism;  and  no  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Mr. 
Long,  will  doubt  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  task  of 
preparing  such  a  manual.  In  this  he  has  been  succees- 
ful.  The  work  before  us  is  not  a  mere  compilalioii, 
but  every  portion  bears  the  marks  of  the  severe  and 
patient  investigation  of  a  practised  scholar.  Alto- 
gether the  work  is  one  which  we  can  rscommcnc! 
with  satisfaction  to  the  attention  of  classical  teachers 
and  students,  confident  that  they  will  find  in  it  an 
amount  and  kind  of  assistance  not  elsewhere  to  be 
met  with.— iV.  Y.  Teacher. 
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8HAW8  BNOLISH  LITBXLA.I'URB. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW, 

Profeif  or  of  Engliih  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum,  St.  Peterabtirg. 
•ECORD  AMHICAR  EDITIOir. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN,  Eea. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  volume,  royal  l2mo.,  of  about  five  hundred  pagea. 

Extra  oloth,  $1  IS;  half  bound  in  leather,  fl  29. 

The  object  of  this  work  ie  to  preaent  to  the  student,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  history  and  productions  of  English  Literature.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
author  has  followed  its  course  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age,  seising  upon  the  more 
prominent  '<  Schools  of  Writing,"  tracing  their  causes  and  effects,  and  selecting  the  more  cele- 
brated authors  as  subjects  for  brief  biographical  and  critical  sketches,  analycine  their  best  works, 
and  thus  presenting  to  the  student  a  definite  view  of  the  development  of  the  language  and  lite- 
rature, with  succinct  descriptions  of  those  books  and  men  of  which  no  educated  person  should 
be  ignorant.  He  has  thus  not  only  supplied  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  manual  on  this  subject, 
but  by  the  livelinesa  and  power  of  his  style,  the  thorough  knowledge  he  displays  of  his  topic, 
and  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  agreeable  reading-book, 
which  will  captivate  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  relieve  the  monotony  of  drier  studies. 


From  Pr<)f.  J.  Y.  Raymond.  Univ^rsUfi  tf  Rothtaur. 

Us  merits  I  had  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  learn. 
I  have  used  it  for  two  years  as  a  text-book,  with  the 
greatest  satisraction.  It  was  a  happy  conception,  ad- 
mirably executed.  It  is  all  that  a  textbook  on  such 
a  subject  eun  or  need  be,  comprising  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  materials,  easily  yet  effectively  wrougb'.. 
The  author  nttempis  just  as  much  as,  he  ought  to,  and 
does  well  all  that  he  attempts;  and  the  best  of  the 
book  is  the  genial  spirit,  the  genuine  love  of  genius 
and  its  works  which  thoroughly  pervades  it  and  makes 
it  just  what  you  want  to  put  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

From  Prof.  S.  P.  Dunn,  Brown  University. 

I  had  already  determined  to  adopt  it  as  the  principal 
book  of  reference  in  my  department.  This  is  the  first 
terrain  which  it  has  been  used  here;  but  from  the  trial 
which  I  have  now  made  of  il,  I  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  my  selection  of  it  as  a  text- 
iwok. 


FYom  Prtf.  ArxArivi  JD.  TPUm,  Vaivtrtity  of  Michigan. 

Shaw's  English  Literature  had  already  been  intro- 
duced here.  I  know  by  personal  examination  the 
proficiency  of  Prof  Shaw's  classes  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  both  from  my  observations  there  and  here,  I  am 
sure  that  his  manual  is  calculated  to  develop  earnest- 
ness in  the  iiiatruclor,  and  enthusiasm  In  the  student. 

From  D.  Rimball,  Esq.,  WHliams  Academy,  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  '-Shaw's  Knglish  Lite- 
rature," that  I  introduced  it  as  a  text-book  as  soon  as 
I  could  obtain  it.  It  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a 
rumanee.  The  style  is  so  fascinating,  the  arrange- 
ment so  admirable,  the  facts  which  it  emiiodies  so  ac- 
curate and  conriprehenrive,  as  to  make  it  the  happiest 
introduction  to  English  literature  that  has  fallen  under 
ray  notice. 

from  Pr<if.  J.  C.  Piekard,  Illinois  College. 

Of  "  Shaw's  English  Literature"  I  can  hardly  say 
too  much  in  praise.  I  hope  its  adoption  and  use  as  a 
text-book  will  correspond  to  its  great  merits. 


BROWNB'S  CIiASSICAIi  LITBRATURII— (Now  Ready.) 
A  new  and  improved  edition. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

SECOND  AMERICAN,  FROM  A  REVISED  LONDON  EDITION. 

By  The  REV.  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
In  one  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages.    $1  50. 

AND 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

SECOND  AMERICAN,  FROM  A  REVISED  LONDON  EDITION. 
In  one  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volume,  of  about  600  pages.     $1  50. 

These  two  volumes  form  a  complete  course  of  Classical  Literature,  suited  either  for  prrMte  read- 
ing or  for  collegiate  text  books.  Presenting  in  a  moderate  compass  and  agreeable  style,  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  investigations  of  English  and  continental  scholars,  they  give,  in  a  sucoeaaion  of 
literary  biographies  and  criticisms,  a  body  of  information  necessary  to  all  educated  pereons,.and 
which  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in  so  condensed  and  attractive  a  shape. 

From  Pro/.  Gessner  Harrison,  University  qf  Ya. 

I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  (Vom 
what  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  hope  to  find  in  it  an  im- 
portant help  for  my  class  of  history.  Such  a  work  is 
very  iuUCti  neoueu. 

From  Prof.  J.  A.  Spencer,  Nea  York. 

It  is  an  admirable  volume,  sufficiently  full  and  co- 
pious in  detail, clear  and  precise  in  style,  very  scholar- 
like  in  its  execution,  genial  in  its  criticism,  and  alto- 
geiherdispluying  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  learning, 


genius,  wisdom,  and  exquisite  taste  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  is  in  advance  of  everything  we  have,  and 
it  may  t>e  considered  indispensable  to  tne  classical 
scholar  and  student. 

Mr.  Browne's  present  publication  has  great  merit. 
His  selection  of  materials  is  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  conveying  within  a  moderate  compass 
some  definite  idea  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  classical  authors  and  their  works.— londen-ilMs- 
ncsum. 
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A  NBW  MANUAL  OF  ANCXBIVT  OBOORAPH7— (Now  Ready.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  LEONHARD  SCHMTTZ,  Pn.  D., 

Rector  or  the  High  School,  Kdinburgh,  ha. 

With  a  Map  by  General  IConteith,  ihowing  the  Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thoniand. 

In  one  neat  royal  l2nio.  volume,  of  about  300  page*. 

The  object  of  the  author  hai  been  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  itudent,  wh'ch,  within  convenient 
limits,  ibnll  proient  a  clear  and  complete  outline  of  the  geography  of  the  Ancient  World.  The 
recent  inveatigntione  both  of  critici  and  traveller!  have  opened  new  aourcei  of  information  nnd 
corrected  numerous  errors,  rendering  comparatively  useless  many  of  the  older  authorities.  On 
all  theso  points  full  information  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  which  is,  therefore,  well  cal- 
culated to  supply  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged 
Frmn  Prrf  N.  M.  Benediel,RoehesltT  ColUgiaU  Instituli, 

I  have  given  aome  time  to  the  examination  of  the 


work,  and  thiiilc  It  ndmirably  adapted  to  the  purpoiei 
for  which  It  was  intended.  It  is  both  full  ana  roncisit, 
and  just  what  i«  needed  by  every  student  in  an  aca- 
demic or  collexiiite  course  orcluasical  study,  I  shall 
immedlaiuly  adopt  It  in  the  Inailtuie. 
From  D.  P.  Colbum,  Esij.,  R.  I.  Stale  Normal  Sehoot. 
From  tbe  liaaty  examination  which  I  have  been  able 


to  give  it,  I  am  much  pleaaed  with  ila  plan,  arrunpe- 
ment,  ana  exeouilon,  and  think  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  list  of  school  text-book*. 

From  S.  M.  Capron,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  have  examined  it  with  some  attention,  and  am 
highly  pleaaed  wlih  the  general  character  of  the  book. 
I  ahall  recommend  it  to  my  pupils  as  a  book  of  refer- 
eiice.  and  an  excellent  companion  to  '■  Baird'a  Class- 
ical Manual." 


A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  ON  ANCIENT  HI8TOR7— (Lately  Published.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

FROM  THE  REMOTEST  TIMES  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE 

WESTERN  EMPIRE,  A.  D.  476. 

BY  Dr.  LEONHARD  SCIIMITZ,  F.R.S.E., 

BICTOS  or  TBB  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  IDIIIBVROH. 

With  Coploaa  Clironologlcal  Table*. 

In  one  handsome  royal  ISmo.  volume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-ttix  pages,  extra  cloth. 


The  history  is  constructed  with  art,  and  every  lead- 
ing event  is  aurrounded  with  such  accessories  as  will 
place  It'  imporlaiice  clearly  before  the  mind.  The 
iliiTiculty,  rarely  overcome  liy  compilers  of  manuals, 
is.  to  preaent  a  broad  historical  view  uniformly  over 
a  vast  apace  of  time,  and  including  many  nations  and 
sysiema,  and  to  reconcile  the  introduction  of  charac- 
teriaiic  details  wiih  the  general  proportioiia  of  the 
narrative.  Dr.  I^climitz  has  happil/  «urmounted 
these  hardships  of  his  task,  and  has  produced  a  full 
and  masierly  survey  of  ancient  history.  HIsmanual 
IS  oiieofilie  beat  ihat  can  be  placed  in  the  student's 
hands.— yliAcncBuwi. 

The  work  ia  all  that,  and  more  than,  he  represents 
it  to  be.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  work,  there- 
fore, seems  to  u«  unimpeachable,  while  the  diction  is 
concise,  lucid,  fluent,  and  vigorous.  The  chronolo- 
gical (able  appended  is  comprehensive  and  well  ar- 
ranged; and  the  minute  index  added  to  this  renders 
the  volume  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  worka 
of  reference. — iV.  y.  Commercial  Adverthir, 


$100. 

From  Prof.  Andrew  D.  White,  University  of  Michigan, 
Schmitz's  Manual  of  Ancient  History  I  rugard  aa  the 
only  one,  easily  accessible  to  American  cluaaea  which 
contain*  the  results  of  the  latest  Uutopean  research. 

From  Prof.  J.  T.  Champlin,  Waurvtlle  College,  Me. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  by  fur  the 
beat  manual  of  Ancient  History  with  which  I  am  uc- 
quaimed.  The  introduction  of  the  history  of  the  non- 
classical  nations  is  an  entirely  new  and  importuni 
feature,  and  with  the  greater  completeness  of  tlie 
chronological  tables  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  whole,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  public  favor. 
I  shall  recommend  it  to  my  classes  with  pleasure. 
From  W,  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Qeorgeloum,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  best  compendsof  Ancient  History  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  The  most  philoaophical  in  its 
arrangement,  it  combines  moat  admirably  the  two  ele- 
ments mostdifficultio  unite— conciseness  and  fulnes!<. 
I  shall  substitute  it  for  the  work  at  present  used  in  my 
classes,  to  which  I  give  it  an  immense  preference. 


CHEMICAL  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS. 
Enlarged  Edition— No'w  Ready* 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.    Theoretical  and  Praotical.    By  Georoe 

FowHES,  Ph.  D.,  &c.  From  the  seventh  revised  and  corrected  London  edition.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  600  pages,  clearly  printed  on  amall  type,  with  197  illustrationa  on  wood;  extra 
cloth,  81  60;  or  leather,  fl  65. 

Thoroughly  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  science,  this  work  will  be  found  in  every  way 
worthy  to  retain  the  high  reputation  which  it  has  everywhere  acquired. 

We  know  of  no  better  text-book,  especially  in  the  I  condensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
difficultdepurtment  of  organic  chemiatry,  upon  which  \  cise  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We  would  {  dogmatical  or  general.— Kirginta  Alcef.  and  Surgical 
recommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital  "office  book"    Journal. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  before  the 
public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreciated  as 
the  l>e«t  text-book  OK  Chemistry  now  in  eAisience. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank  superior  to 
the  works  of  Braiide,  (iraham.  Turner,  Uregory,  or 
Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work  for  siudents.it  is 
preferable  to  any  oUhem.—Lond.  Journal  of  Mtdieine. 


for  their  students  who  are  beginners  in  Chemistry. 
It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  excellent  wood-cuts, 
and  altogether  admirably  "got  up"— iV. /.  JUtdical 

A  Standard  manual,  which  has  long  eitjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  small 
space.    The  author  has  achieved  the  diflicult  task  of 
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BLANCHARD  &   LEA'S   EDUCATIONAL   PUBLICATIONS.  ft 

BOLUAR'S  OODFLETE  FRENCH  SERIES. 

Blnnchard  k  Let  now  publiih  the  whole  of  Bolmar'i  Eduottional  Worki,  forming  a  complete 
aerioi  for  the  acquiiition  ofthe  French  language,  ai  rollowi; — 

BOLMAR'S  EDITION  OP  LEVIZAC'S  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  Or' 
THB  FRENCH  LANGUAGB.  With  numerous  Correction!  and  ImprovemenU,  and  the  addi> 
tioD  ofa  complete  Treatite  on  the  Genders  of  French  Nouns  nnd  the  Conjugation  ofthe  French 
Verbs,  Regular  and  Irregular.    Thirty-fiUh  edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  leather,  |l  OU. 

BOLMAR'S  COLLECTION  OF  COLL0|QUIAL  PHRASES,  on  every  topic  neceiiary  to  main- 
tain conversation  t  arranged  under  different  heads;  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
pronunciation  and  uie  of  various  words.  The  whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilttnte  the 
acquisition  ofa  correct  pronunciation  ofthe  French.  In  one  I8mo.  volume,  half  bound,  37}  eta. 

BOLMAR'S  EDITION  OF  FENELON'S  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE.  In  one  12mo. 
volume,  half  bound,  65  cents. 

BOLMAR'S  KEY  TO  THE  FIRST  EIGHT  BOOKS  OF  TELEMAQUE,  for  the  literal  and 
free  translation  of  French  into  English.    In  one  13mo.  volume,  half  bound,  65  cents. 

BOLMAR'S  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  OF  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  with  a 
Key,  containing  the  text  and  a  literal  and  a  free  tranalation,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the  English  Idiom ;  also,  a  figured  pronuncia< 
tion  ofthe  French.  The  whole  preceded  by  a  abort  treatiae  on  the  Soundt  of  the  French  lan- 
guage aa  compared  with  thoae  of^Engliah.    In  one  13mo.  volume,  half  bound,  76  cents. 

BOLMAR'S  BOOK  OF  FRENCH  VERBS,  wherein  the  Model  Verba,  and  several  of  the  moat 
diflicult,  a'e  conjugated  Affirmatively,  Negatively,  Interrogatively,  and  Negatively  nnd  Inter- 
rogatively, containing  also  numerous  Notes  and  Directions  on  the  Different  Conjugations,  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book  published  for  the  use  c** English  scholars;  to  which  is  added  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  Irregular  Verbs.    In  one  ISmo.  volume,  half  bound,  50  cents. 

The  long  and  extended  aale  with  which  these  works  have  been  favored,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  which  exists  fur  them,  renders  unnecessary  any  explanation  or  recommendation 
of  their  merits.    The  fact  that 

Over  two  hundred  thousand  Tolumes 

have  been  sold  is  the  best  evidence  that  their  long-continued  popularity  is  founded  on  their  intrinsic 
merit  and  skilful  adaptation  to  the  wants  ofthe  student  and  teacher. 


TEXT-BOOK  or  SCBIFTUBE  OEOGSAFHT  AND  HI8T0BY. 

OUTLINES  OF  SCRIPTURE  "GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

IllDgtrating  the  nistorieal  Portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  READING. 

BY  EDWARD  HUGHES,  F.R.A.S.,  F.O.S., 

Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lower  School,  Greenwich,  &c. 

BASED  UPON   COLEMAN'b   HISTOHICAt  OEOOKAPHT  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

IVlth  twelve  handsome  colored  Olapa* 

In  one  very  neat  royal  I2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.    I|l  00. 


We  have  given  it  considerable  examination,  and 
have  l)een  very  favorably  impressed  with  it  as  a 
work  of  rare  excellence,  and  as  well  calculated  to 
aii«wer  a  demand,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  has  never  yet  been  fully  accomplished. — 
Evangelical  Keposilory. 

A  concise  and  very  convenient  condensation  of 
just  suuh  facts  and  information  as  the  Biblical  student 
and  general  reader  want  always  at  hand.  We  com- 
mend it  without  reserve. — N.  Y.  Rieorder. 

We  have  read  it  with  care,  and  can  recommend  it 
with  confidence.  Indeed,  we  do  not  Icnow  ofa  more 
convenient  and  reliable  handbook  for  a  pastor,  t*un- 
day-school  teacher,  or  a  general  student  to  refer  to 
for  information  in  regard  to  Palestine,  whether  as  lo 
its  physical  features  or  its  geography,  its  climate  or 
its  productions,  its  past  history  or  its  present  condi- 
tion.— Southern  Presbyterian. 

From  Prof.  Samuel  H.  Turner,  N.  Y.  Theological 
Seminary, 

it  appears  to  contain  in  a  compressed  form  a  vast 
deal  of^  important  and  accurate  geographical  and 
historical  information  I  hope  the  hook  will  have  the 
wide  circulation  which  its  merits  entitle  it  lo.  I  shall 
not  fail  to  recommend  it  so  far  as  opportunity  offers. 


From  Sev,  Eliphalet  Nolt,  President  of  Union  College, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  ao,  1854. 
Few  more  interesting  class  books  where  the  Bible 
IS  used  ill  schools  can  be  found  than  the  "Outlines  of 
Scripture  Geography  and  flistory,"  and  it  will  prove, 
in  families  where  the  Bible  is  read,  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary to  the  understanding  of  that  blessed  volume.  It 
is  therefore  to  lie  hoped  that  it  will  receive  that  patron- 
age which  it  so  riclTily  deserves. 

From  Rev.  Samuel  Findley,  President  of  Antrim 

College^  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  lb54. 
We  have  long  needed  just  such  a  book,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  we  shall  make  it  one  of  the  text  books  o( 
our  college.     It  should  be  a  text-book  in  all  our 
theological  institutions. 

From  Prqf.  E.  Everett,  New  Orleans,  Feb.  25, 1854. 

I  have  studied  Ihe  greater  portion  of  it  with  care, 

and  find  it  so  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  thai  I  have 

placed  it  on  the  tabic  with  ray  Bible  «»  an  aid  lo  my 

daily  Scripture  readings.    It  is  a  book  which  ought 

lo  be  in  the  hands  of  every  biblical  student,  and  I  can- 

I  not  but  hope  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation.    To 

I  such  as  desire  to  l>orrow  I  answer.  "  I  cannot  loan  it , 

I  for  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  it  daily!" 


BLANCHARD  ik  LKA  S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW    COMPLETE. 

SCHMITZ  &  ZUMPT'S"  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

Th*  pukliiheri  have  much  pleature  in  announeing  Ihe  eoneltiaion  of  Ihii  Ssriiii,  which  now 
preaanti  n  aet  orcinaa-bonlig  lufficient  Ibr  a  compiata  courae  of  atudy  in  the  Latin  langnnge.  The 
very  numeroua  recommendationa  which  it  haa  received  fVom  claaaical  acholara  and  practical 
tenchera,  and  ita  nxtenaive  introduction  into  many  of  our  beat  aamlnarlea  and  cnllngea,  ajiow  that 
the  objecta  of  the  diatinguiahed  editura  have  been  Jtilly  carried  nnt  in  ita  preparation.  Theae  objecta 
have  been  to  prnaent  a  iinirorm  aet  oftext-booltt  hnaed  upon  the  moat  approied  ayatema  of  modern 
education,  conducting  the  atudont  from  the  commencBmeot  or  hia  atixiiaa  to  their  concluaion  on 
one  definite  plan,  thua  relieving  the  teacher  from  the  annoyance  of  paaaing  progroaaively  through 
worka  banod  upon  different  and  conflicting  ayatema)  a  choice  aelection  of  claaaical  authora  haa 
been  made,  which  are  printed  fVnm  the  mnit  correct  and  approved  texta,  and  are  accompanied 
with  biographical  end  critical  noticea,  illuatrationa,and  mapa  wherever  necoaanry,  and  explanator)r 
notea  introduced  aparlngly,  affording  aiaiatance  where  it  la  reqnir.d,  without  overburdening  the 
author  with  commentary. 

In  the  typographical  execution  of  the  worka  everything  haa  been  done  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wonta  of  the  teacher  and  aiudent.  Printed  uniformly  in  a  iiandaome  royal  l8mo.  form,  they  ore 
convenient  for  uae,  while  at  the  anme  time  the  pricea  at  which  they  are  offered  are  unprecedentedly 
low.  Every  care  haa  been  taken  to  aecure  the  verbal  and  literal  accuracy  ao  neceaanry  in  educa- 
tional wiirka,  while  moat  of  the  volumea  can  be  bad  in  nent  extra  cloth,  or  ftrongly  half  bound, 
with  leather  bncka  and  cloth  aidea. 

The  Seriea  conaiata  of  the  following  worka:— 

SCHMITZ'S  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  To  which  ia  added  a  SERIES  OF  EXER- 
CISES FOR  PARSING  AND  TRANSLATION;  with  Vocabuloriea  and  Notea.  Price  CO tonta 
in  cloth  !  half  bound,  66  centa. 

SCHMITZ'S   ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 
60  centa. 

ADVANCED    LATIN    EXERCISES,  WITH    SELECTIONS  FOR  READING.    Reviaed,  with 
Additiona.     Extra  cloth,  price  60  centa  {  half  bound,  66  cen'J.    (Now  ready.) 
Thia  work  ia  complete  in  itaelf,  containing  all  the  Rules  or  Sthtax — Exflaratokt  Notes — 

DiBCCTioHs  roK  THE  POSITION  or  WoEDs,  bc.  8cc. 

KALTSCHMIDT'S  SCHOOL    DICTIONARY  OF  THE   LATIN  LANGUAGE.    In  two  pnrta, 
Latin-Enolish,  and  ENOLisH-LATiif.    Complete  in  one  very  thick  volume,  of  nearly  900  double- 
columned  pagea,  full  bound  in  atrong  leather.    Price  $1  30. 
Alao,  Paet  I,  Latin-Eivolish,  sold  B«pnrate,  full  bound.    Price  90  cants. 
Pakt  II,  Enolish-Latiit,  sold  aeparate,  full  bound.    Price  76  >)eni«. 

CORNELII  NEPOTIS  LIBER  DE  EXCELLENTIBUS  DUCIBUS  ExTtHASUM  Gentium,  cum 
Vitis  Catonis  et  Attici.    With  Notea,  &c.     Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  conta;  ht>lf  bound,  55  els. 

C.  I.  CiESARIS  COMMENTARII  DE  RELLO  GALLICO.  With  Notes,  Map,  and  other  lllua- 
trationa.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  60  cents ;  half  bound,  65  centa. 


Half  bouRct,  price 


With  Notes,  Map,  &c 
Price  in  extra  cloth 


C.  C.  SALLUSTII  DE  BELLO  CATILINARIO  ET  JUGURTHINO. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  50  cents;  half  bound,  55  cents. 

EXCERPTA  EX  P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  CARMINIBUS.    With  Notes,  kc. 
60  cents;  half  bound,  66  cents. 

Q.  CURTII  RUFI  DE  GESTIS  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  LIBRI  VIII.     With  Notes,  Map,  &c. 
Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents;  half  bound,  76  cents. 

P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA  OMNIA.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  75  cents ;  half  bound,  SO  cts. 

T.  LIVII  PATAVINI  HISTORIARUM,  LIBRI  L,  II.,  XXI.,  XXIL    With  Notes,  two  colored 
Maps,  &c.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  70  cents ;  half  bound,  76  cents. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTS  XII.    With  Notes,  &c.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  60 
cents ;  half  bound,  65  cents. 

ECLOGiT:  EX  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  POEMATIBUS.    With  Notes,  &c.    Price  in  extra  cloth, 
60  cents;  half  bound,  65  cents. 

In  its  complete  state,  it  will   thus  be  seen  thnt  this  Series  presents  a  thorough  and  uniform 
course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  from  the  rudiments  to  the  lower  collegiate  classes. 

From  among  many  hundred  recommendatory  notices  with  which  they  have  been  favored,  the 
publishers  append  a  few. 


From  Prof.  N.  W.  Btnediet,  Rorhester  Universily,  ff.  Y. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  examine  the  works  and  am 
happy  to  find  tnem  very  supericr  for  the  purposes 
deoifrned.  The  selection  made  from  Latin  authors  is 
a  jualcious  one;  the  editorial  Inlmr  jg  cf  !hs  riKhi 
kind ;  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  workf, 
together  with  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  afford- 
ea,  constitute  them  a  valunhle  aid  towards  the  fur- 
therance of  classical  studies  in  this  country. 


From  Pro/.  W.  H.  Doherty,  Antioeh  ColUge,  Ohio. 

I  greatly  admire  the  beautiful  and  most  useful  se- 
ries of  Latin  authors  which  you  have  pulilished.  I 
regard  them  as  a  real  hoon  to  all  students  of  mmleraie 
iiicsnii,  ihey  are  so  cheap,  so  comprehensii'e,  and  so 
correct.  They  constitute,  In  fact,  an  admirable  course 
of  Latin  reading,  and  their  wonderful  cheapness 
places  them  wiiRin  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest  student. 
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8CHMITZ  A  ZUBCPTS  OLASMZOAZi  8I1RIB8— (Continued.) 


From  VtrJ.  J.  J.  Owtn,  N.  V.  Fru  Atadtmy. 
With  your  alaMlpd  aariaa  I  am  w«ll  acqualnlcil. 
and  have  no  hi<«liani'y  <n  ra«ammrnriin>  Iham  to  all 
my  rrinntlii  In  ailriiilnii  to  your  Virail,  wiiloh  w*  um, 
1*19  •hull  priiliably  ailopt  other  hooKn  of  the  Mrlei  aa 
we  may  have  occatioii  to  introduce  them. 

From  RutinaU  II.  Chan,  Harvard  Univtrtitjf,  Mau. 
I  have  taken  time  to  |{ive  the  two  Orammar*  a  par- 
ticularly irareful  examination,  and  I  watnotaurprUed 
to  find  them  e((ually  admiralile  In  plan  and  rxeculion 
with  the  other  worlii  of  your  (rrie*.  They  are  pre- 
einnl)  wliut  I  linvf  hreii  loii»iiiKr<>r,  My  pupiUhnve 
provided  tlieinKrlveii  with  them,  and  they  will  here- 
after, ill  I'oininnii  with  the  other  voliiinoii  of  the  lerie*, 
be  required  ua  text-lmoki  with  all  my  •oholari.  In 
our  Latin  achool  no  othera  will  be  allowed. 

From  Prof.  A  Rollint,  Delawart  Colhge. 
I  repard  thin  iieriei  of  Latin  text  h<H>ki  a*  deeldedly 
auperior  to  any  oiher<  with  which  I  am  acquaiiiled. 
TlieLivynnd  Horace  I  shall  immediately  Introduce 
for  the  uiie  of  tbe  college  claiaaa. 

From  Pri/.  A.  C.  Knox,  Uanovir  College,  Ind. 

HavinK  examined  oeveral  of  them  with  aome  de- 
gree of  caru,  we  have  no  heaitation  in  pronouncing 
Ihem  among  the  very  bealestanl. 

From  Prqf.  R  If.  Nrvotll,  Itatonie  ColUgt,  Tintt. 

I  can  give  you  no  hetler  proof  of  the  value  which 
I  act  on  them  than  by  making  uae  of  them  in  my  own 
olaaiea,  and  recommending  their  ure  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  our  inatitulion.  I  have  read  them 
ihrouKh  carefully  tliiit  I  might  not  apeak  of  them  with- 
out due  exnmliiittioii,  uiid  I  flutter  myself  that  my 
opinion  is  fully  borne  out  by  fact,  when  I  pronounce 


Ihem  to  he  tha  most  useftil  and  the  mo«t  porri'Ci,  na 
well  aa  lb*  ehrapasi  editiona  of  Latin  Claaaiea  over 
inlmduoed  in  this  country.  Tha  Latin  and  Kngliah 
Dictionary  contains  as  much  aa  the  •ludeiit  ran  want 
in  the  earlier  ycara  of  hia  cnume ;  it  cnniHiii*  ninra 
than  I  have  ever  seen  compressed  into  a  book  of  thia 
kind.  It  ought  to  be  the  atudent'a  constant  companion 
in  his  reoilationa.  It  has  the  extraordinary  recom- 
mendation of  being  at  once  portable  and  compreheii- 
aive. 

Among  the  various  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics, 
Hchmiiz  mill  Zumpt's  seriea,  so  far  aa  yet  published, 
are  al  ull  limes  preferred,  and  students  are  rri|ue<teii 
to  procure  noolhar.— Announesmtnli/filAany  Col- 
lent,  Va. 

Hut  we  cannot  forbear  commending  esnecinlly, 
both  to  Instructors  and  pupils,  the  whole  of  the  cKrie* 
edited  by  those  accomplished  scholars,  l)ra.  Hchmitz 
and  Zumpl.  Here  will  be  found  a  selof  text-bnnk« 
that  flombiiie  the  excellences  so  long  desired  in  this 
clasa  of  work*.  They  will  not  cost  ihe  student.  I,/ 
oiie-liuiralleaat,thnt  which  he  must  expend  fur  Dome 
other  edilions.  And  who  will  not  say  that  this  is* 
consideration  worthy  of  attention?  For  the  cheaper 
our  school-books  can  be  made,  the  more  widely  will 
they  be  circulated  and  uaed.  Here  you  will  And,  too, 
no  useless  display  of  notea  nnd  of  learning,  but  in 
foot-noleaon  each  page  yon  have  everything  neces- 
sary to  the  unilerstniiiiing  of  the  text.  The  dilbrult 
polnta  are  aomeiiines  elucidated,  nnd  often  is  the  stu- 
dent referred  to  the  places  where  he  can  find  light, 
but  not  witliout  soma  effort  of  hia  own.  We  think 
that  the  punctuation  in  these  books  might  be  im- 
proved; but  taken  ns  n  whole,  they  come  nearer  to 
the  wonts  of  the  limes  than  any  within  our  know- 
ledge.— Southern  CoUtge  RtvUw. 


CNIFORM  WITH  SCHHITZ  &  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 
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BAIRD'S    CLASSj^CAL    MANUAL. 

THE  CLASSICAL  MANUAL;  an  Epitoxi  op  Ancient  Oeoorapht,  Greek  and 
BoHAN  MYTiiOLonr.  Antiquities,  and  Chronomot.  Chiefly  intondod  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  S,  Baird,  T.C.  D.,  Assistant  Classical  Master, 
King's  School,  Gloucester.  In  one  noat  royal  12ino.  volume.  Price  in  extra  cloth, 
50  cents ;  half  bound,  55  cents. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recoenized  want  ofan  Epitome  which,  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  small  volume,  ahould  contain  the  information  requiaite  to  elucidate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authora  moat  commonly  read  in  our  schools.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  embody  in  it  such  detaila  as  are  important  or  neceaaary  for  the  junior  student,  in  a  form  and 
apace  capable  of  rendering  them  eaaily  maatered  and  retained ;  and  he  has  consequently  not  incum- 
bered it  with  a  maes  of  learning  which,  though  highly  valuable  to  the  advanced  atudent,  is  merely 
perplexing  to  the  beginner.  In  the  amount  of  information  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  aa  well  aa  its  convenient  size  and  exceedingly  low  price,  it  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  the  younger  classes  of  our  numeroua  clasaical  acnools. 

Although  issued  but  very  recently,  this  little  work  has  commanded  universal  approbation;  and 
its  immediate  introduction  into  a  large  number  of  our  best  educational  institutions,  auRiciently 
provea  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  filling  a  vacancy  among  our  claasical  text-books. 

From  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart.  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  School. 

"Baird's  Claasical  Manual"  is  an  admirable  com- 
pend  of  the  knowledge  most  indispensable  to  tbe  stu- 
dent of  Oreek  and  Roman  antiquiUei. 

From  Prof.  P.  B.  Spear,  Madison  Univeriity,  N.  Y. 

I  am  persuaded,  from  the  examination  which  I  have 
given  it^  that  if  a  class  were  to  be  d-llled  upon  such 
an  "Fpitome"  as  this,  nothing  better  would  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  full  and  accuraie  knowledge  of  the 
Geography,  Chronology,  Mythology,  nnd  Antiquities 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


From  Prof.  R.  W.  Newell.  Masonic  College,  Tenn. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  none  of  your  works 
have  you  W)  efleclunlly  provided  .'or  the  wants  of  me 
poor  student  as  in  this. 

From  Reginald  H.  Chase,  Harvard  University. 
That  Invaluable  little  work,  the  Classical  Manual, 
has  '<een  used  by  me  for  some  time.    I  would  not  on 
a'         '  'int  be  without  it.    You  have  not  perhaps 
bet..  ned  that  it  has  recently  been  introduced  in 

ihe  High  School  of  this  place.    Its  typographical  ac- 
curacy is  remarkable. 


BUTLBR'S  ANCIEIVT  ATZiAS. 


AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 


•DTTrTT  TTi-n 


.u.. 


Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  half  bound,  containing  twenty-one  colored  Maps,  and  an 

Accentuated  Index.    $1  50. 


lU.ANCIIAlU)  ff  I.FAS   KOUOATIONAL    P  U  HLICATIONB. 


NOW  oomplbth. 

A   SIRIKt   OP   TCXT-BOO»(t^ON    PHYtlCAL   tCIINCC. 

NANOBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.  C.  L., 

Porinitrly  rrun>«*ur  orNaliiral  Thlloinphy  mil  Aitronomr  In  Dnivarilly  nnllrnit,  Irfimlon 
Thit  vnlutbje  larlst  li  now  bompletit,  oontiiling  nrthrie  Courisi,  ■•  Ibllowii— • 

FinRT  rOVRHID, 

lECHANICS,  HTDROSTAmS,  HYDRAIIMCH,  rNKIlATira.  ROUND,  AND  OPTICS. 

In  on*  Inrge  royAJ  13mo.  Tolunia,  of  7fiO  p«g«i,  with  434  llluitrntinn*.    #1  70. 

■RcoND  rotrniB, 

HEAT,  MAONETISN,  COMMON  ELBCTRICITY,  AND  VOLTAIC  RLECTRICITT. 

In  on«i  ro>tl  I'Jmo.  volums,  or  4'M)  pagai,  with  341  ijluitrallon*.    |t  35, 
THIRD  COVRSB. 

ASTRONOMY  ANO    MiyrEOROT.OaY. 

In  on*  very  Urge  royal  ISmo.  volume,  or  nnarly  800  pagei,  with  37  plntee  Bnd  over  300 

llluitrationt.    t9  00. 

Theie  volumei  can  be  hnd  either  leparktely  or  in  uniTorin  (nti,  conliiining 

Abont  two  thoDsand  pagei,  Bnd  nearly  one  thoniand  Illustrationi  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

To  ncconimmlnte  thoie  who  ileiire  ■eparale  trentiiei  nti  the  Imding  Hepiirtnienta  of  Nature 
Philofophy,  the  Kirit  Courie  may  alio  be  had,  divided  in  three  portiona,  via  i— 

Part  I.  McriiANira.  Part  III.  Omct. 

Part  II.  HvDHoiTATic*,  Htd>ai;uci,  Privmatici,  and  Bound. 

It  will  thiia  he  leen  that  thia  work  fVirniahei  either  a  complete  courie  of  initruction  on  Iheie 
•iihjecti,  or  loparnta  treatiaea  on  all  the  dilTerent  branohea  of  Phyaieal  Hoience. 

The  oliject  of  the  author  haa  been  to  prepare  a  v/nrk  iiuited  oquallv  for  the  cnljogintn,  anade- 
miciil,  and  private  atuJent,  who  mav  doairo  to  acquaint  himaolf  with  tne  preaont  atiite  of  acionce, 
in  It!  moit  advanced  condition,  without  pnr«uin|{  it  thrniiKh  ita  ninthciniitlcal  cnnioi|uencna  and 
detaila.  Ureal  induitry  hna  been  manifnitod  thrunghnut  the  work  to  elucidate  the  principlni  ad- 
vanced by  their  practical  applioatinni  to  the  wanti  and  purpoaei  of  civilixnd  lifn,  a  tnHk  to  which 
Pr.  Lardner'i  imnienie  and  varied  knowledge,  antl  hii  aingular  felicity  and  olearnoia  of  illuilrn- 
tion  render  him  admirably  lUted.  Thia  peculiarity  of  the  work  reoommendi  it  eipooially  ai  tho 
text-book  for  a  practical  age  and  country  auch  as  oiri,  ai  it  intoroati  tho  itudent'i  mind  by  ahow- 
ing  him  the  utility  of  hia  atudiei,  while  it  directa  hia  nttention  to  the  ftirther  extonainn  of  thot 
ulUit/  by  the  Ihlneii  of  ita  eiamplea.  Ita  extenaive  adoption  in  many  of  our  moat  diatinguiihnd 
collrgea  and  aeminarioi  ia  autlicient  proof  of  the  akili  with  which  the  author'a  intonliona  have  bean 
carried  out. 


From  Pnff.  Kirkvmod,  Dtlatvare  Celltgi. 
Aftpr  H  earrfVil  rxamlnalion,  I  am  prrpared  to  ••:) 
tlial  it  In  lh«  moil  complete  "  llandlMiok  of  Amroni- 
my"  wiih  which  I  am  acquninieil.  I  trutl  the  drmai  d 
for  the  work  will  be  cominenaurate  with  ita  merili. 

From  l'ri(/.  A.  CafietU,  Broum  Vnivtrsity. 

I  regard  It  at  a  very  uirAil  and  very  cniivenient 

rnpular  comprnd  of  the  •eirnon  of  wliirh  It  trraln. 
I  IK  full  of  iiil'ormatioii  and  well  illuiiiraied.  ll  de- 
•rrvra  H  pinrr  Hinnnir  ihe  \>t»l  eduratioiiiil  treHtistin 
on  Aatrniiomy  and  I'hyslci. 

From  Prof.  W.  L,  Brotcn,  Oakland  CoUtgt,  Mis». 

I  consider  thrm  moM  admlrahly  tulled  for  the  pur- 
po«r«  deiiKiied  by  the  author— indeed,  a«  the  very 
lifKt  pniMiiar  workii  on  phvuical  acienre  witli  whlrli 
I  am  aui|uaiiitrd.  The  ■  Third  Conrae"  on  Aitroiio- 
my.  in  erpeciaily  valuable  ;  ils  magniflcpiit  eiigruv- 
ings  and  lucid  ezplanaiiunt  make  it  a  most  desira- 
ble text-book. 

From  Prof.  R.  Z.  Afojon,  MeKtndrte  CoUtgt,  lU. 
In  my  jndi^ment  it  rontains  the  best  selection  or 
pompaci  lirmoiistrntions  and  popular  illustrations  that 
w-e  have  yet  received  on  the  subject.  Ur.  Lardner 
has  relieved  It  soiiiewhat  from  the  dry  details  of 
Mathematics,  and  yet  there  Is  such  a  close  adherence 
to  severe  methods  of  thought  aa  to  lalisfy  the  most 
rigid  and  care.'u!  analyst. 

From  Rn:  J.  G.  Rahlon,  fforrhtoipn,  Pa. 

Lardner's  .Ms'tcoroioify  and  Ai>ironomy  is  a  lit  com- 
panion for  his  First  and  Second  Course.    It  la  won- 


der fully  minute,  and  yet  not  prolix.  The  prlnelplea 
.ll  AslroiiDiny  are  probably  aa  clearly  defined  and 
judiciously  arranged  in  this  Uuil:  as  they  van  be.  I 
expect  to  intruduca  it  in  my  school. 

From  S.  Sehoolrr,  Esq.,  Hanovtr  Aradtmy,  Va. 

The  three  volumes  oonstitnle  a  body  of  information 
and  detail  on  nearly  the  whole  ruiiKe  of  physical 
science  whirli  is  not  in  be  found  together  in  any  other 
publieation  wiih  which  I  am  ucqualnied.  I  hope 
ihui  these  works  niiiy  be  the  nn'iiiiH  of  inducing 
many  of  our  youth  to  devote  themselvea  to  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  l.awiof  Nature,  and  the  application 
of  them  to  iiiduatry,  and  ihnt  they  may  be  tlie  vehicle 
for  conveying  sound  infonnation  and  liMxl  for  thought 
to  every  man  who  aspires  to  be  well  educated. 

From  M.  Cortaril,  Slat*  [formal  School,  Mail. 

This  is  a  treatise  admirably  adapted  to  Its  purp>  ie. 
For  the  accurate  knowledge  it  unlbldn,  and  the  very 
popular  dress  it  appears  in,  I  think  I  have  mot  with 
nothing  like  It.  I  shall  advise  the  students  of  the 
Normal  School  to  add  this  to  your  edition  of  Lard- 
ner's Mechanics,  Ico. 

From  Prof.  E.  Evtrttl,  Neio  Orlranf. 

I  am  already  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
book,  having  had  occasion  to  consult  it  in  teaching 
the  branches  of  which  it  treats,  and  I  cannot  give  you 
a  stronger  assurniice  of  my  high  opinion  of  it  than  the 
simplr  fact  'hat  1  have  selected  il  as  the  test  hook  of 
Physics  in  the  course  of  study  which  I  have  just  fixed 
upon  for  a  new  college  to  be  established  hert. 
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ULANGHAIU)  At   I.KA'fl    K  I)IM3  A  T  K  •  N  A  I.    P IHIL I  CATION  B. 


NBW  AND  MUCH  IMPROVOD  BDrTIOlT. 

rUYSK  AL  GKOGUAIMIY. 

HV  MAllY  ROMKIlVIIiLK. 

A  natv  Amarlcmn,  ft-om  tha  third  and  raviaail  London  ailltlon. 

MriTII    Hortn    ANII    A   (ILDKHAIir, 

MY  W.  S.  W.  lUJSOnF.NBKUOKIl,  M.  P.,  II.  H.  Navt. 


In  una  larga  rojrai  t"iiio.  voliitno,  ofnaarljr  OOUnanna. 
Hall  hound  In  leather,  fl  30. 


In  eitrt  cloth,  |l  90. 


Riilofiy  la  MnneeeiMrv  with  regard  tn  a  work  like  the  prfaent,  which  haa  paaaed  through  Ihre 
illtlona  on  (tnnh  aliln  ol  llin  Atlantic  within  tha  apaon  of  a  Ihw  yrara,     'I'hn  pulillahnra   tlii'rnfor 


lire« 
nilltlona  on  (tanh  aliln  ol'llin  Atlantic  within  tha  apaon  of 'a  Ihw  yrara,  'I'hn  pulillahnra  tiii'rnforn 
only  i!onaiilnr  it  nnnnaanry  lo  atntn  that  the  laat  London  (•dillon  rrrrivad  a  thiirotinh  rnvlalon  at  the 
handa  of  the  author,  who  intriidunrd  whalnver  Improvementa  and  norraotUina  the  advance  of  arl- 
enne  rendered  dealrahle  |  and  that  the  preaent  laaue,  In  addition  to  thia,  haa  had  t  nnrnnil  eiamlna- 
tinn  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  tn  adapt  It  more  eaiinr.ially  to  thIa  country.  Ornat  care  haa  heen 
eirrciand  in  hnth  the  Iflit  and  the  ((loaaary  lo  obtain  the  accuracy  ao  eaaential  to  a  work  of  thIa 
nature  |  and  In  Ita  prraent  liniirovnd  and  enlariind  atiito,  with  no  corrnaponding  Inoreaae  of  price, 
it  la  confldently  preaented  aa  In  every  way  worthy  a  oonllnuation  of  the  alrlking  favor  with  which 
it  haa  linen  everywhere  received. 


from  I.Hulmanl  Afnury,  U  H.  AT. 

Niilloiial  Oliaorvalnry,  Waahinatnn. 
I  Ihank  yoii  lor  ilin  "  I'liyaieal  (lKii|iraphy  V'  il  la 
pnpiinl.  i  nave  lii>i>ii  reailina  II,  and  likn  it  ao  iniieh 
llinl  I  have  iiindn  ii  a  nrhool'liook  Inr  my  nhiidrxn, 
wliimi  I  am  ipnrhliiR,  Thera  ii,  in  my  opinion,  no 
work  ii|>nii  ihai  iniKratllnir  aiililKelon  whieh  Itlreala— 
I'liyniciil  (lpfiKrii|iliy— thnt  would  maka  a  lieller  trit' 
lioiik  ill  our  ni'lioola  niiil  cnlloKex.  I  liopn  it  will  lin 
nilniitrd  n*  niii'li  Reiierally,  for  you  have  American- 
laeu  It  and  improved  il  hi  other  reapeoia. 


From  Hamurt  II.  Tiiylor,  Evi ,  Vhllljin  Atmlftny, 
AnilmoT,  Mn>i,  I'ali.  lA,  IW1. 

We  have  inlrodiired  your  edition  of  Mr«.  Homer- 
ville'a  "  I'hVKlnHl  (JeoRrrphy"  Into  our  achool,  and 
And  it  nil  nifinlralila  work, 

f  rrrni  Thomat  Hhtrwin,  High  llehool,  notion. 

I  hold  il  In  the  hiRlieat  eatlmation,aiid  am  ponfldanl 
that  it  will  prove  ii  very  ellii'ient  uiil  iii  the  e ducailoii 
of  ilie  youiiK,  Hiid  a  miurcn  of  much  iiitureat  iiiiU  in- 
airuction  to  the  adult  readar. 


A  COMPLBTS  OOUR8B  OF  NATURAL, 80ZBN0B. 

THE   BOOK   or    NATURE; 

AN  KLEMKNTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  TIIK  SCIKNCKS  OK 

PliyiicR,  Astronomy,  Chemiitry,  MlneroloKy,  Geology,  Many,  Zoology,  and  Phyiiology. 
m  FIIEDKIIKJK  SCIIOKDLEll,  I'n.  D., 

Prnfeaaor  of  the  Natural  Hnlencea  at  Wortna. 

FIRMT  AMKniOAN  BDITIOIV, 

With  m,  Oloieary,  and  other  Addition*  and  Improvementa. 

rROH  TUB  SECOND  ENaMHIl  KDITION,  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SIXTH  UERMAN  EDITION, 

BY  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  F.C.S.,  &o. 

II-UJSTHATKD  IIY  SIX  IIimURRD  AND  8KVENTV-NINK  KNI1I(AVIN(J!«  ON  WOOD. 

In  one  handaome  volume,  crown  octavo,  of  about  aoven  hundred  largo  pngea,  oitra  cloth.   81  SO. 

The  neeeaaity  ofanmo  acquaintance  with  the  Natural  Sciencoa  ia  now  ao  univeraally  admitted  in 
all  tlinrouKh  cifiicntion,  while  the  circle  of  facta  and  principlea  nmhraced  in  the  atudy  Ima  enlarged 
an  rapidly,  that  a  compendioua  Manual  like  the  liuoK  or  Naturc  cannot  fail  to  aupply  a  want  Pre- 
quently  felt  and  nxpreaaed  by  a  large  and  growing  claaa. 

Compo>ed  liy  the  aame  diatinguiiihed  aulhor.all  the 
di-partineiita  have  a  uniformity  of  ityle  and  llluatra- 
tioii  winch  hHrinoninuoly  link  the  enlirn  circle  to- 
Kclher.  Tlin  iiiiliiy  of  nuch  a  cniinecled  view  of  the 
phynlciil  ncienccii,  mid  on  «uch  nn  approved  hatia,  ia 
lieyond  price;  and  pincea  their  acipiiaition  within 
the  reach  of  u  vaatly  increased  riumlier  of  in(|uiicra. 
Not  only  In  auch  ia  it  valualile,  hut  to  thone  who  wish 
10  have  nt  hand  the  meiinKof  refrenhinK  their  memo- 
rieit  and  enlar^iiiK  their  viewa  upon  their  favorite 
aludiea.  Of  nueh  a  honk  we  imeak  cordially,  and 
would  KpeHk  more  at  ienKth,  if  apace  permitted. — 
Sovth§rn  Mrthodul  Quarterly  Review. 

FromW.  II.  Allen,  Prejidertt  of  0  hard  College,  Phllada. 

ThouKh  a  very  cnmpreheniiive  book,  it  coiitaiim 
about  HK  much  of  the  detail*  of  natural  tcience  aa 
f^criorMi  niiideriiB  in  iliiii  cuuniry  have  lime  lo  atudy  in 
a  regular  academical  course ;  and  I  am  ao  well 
pleased  with  it  ihut  I  shall  recommend  ita  use  aa  a 
text-hook  in  this  institution. 


From  Prof.  Johnitan,  Weslrijan  Vnivmiiy,  Cl. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  hook  in  which  »o  mach 
that  Is  iinporinni  on  these  suhjects  can  he  found  in 
the  same  space. 

From  Prof.  Allen,  Obtrlin  Irulilule,  Ohio. 

Aa  o  work  for  popular  instruction  in  the  Natural 
and  Physical  .Sciences,  il  certainly  is  unrivalled,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  It  admirnhly  com- 
liiiies  perspicuity  with  brevity;  while  an  excellent 
judgment  and  a  rare  discrimination  are  manliest  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics,  as  well  as  in 
the  description  of  objects,  the  illustration  of  pheno- 
mena, and  the  sialnment  of  principles.  A  mor':  care- 
ful perusal  of  those  departments  of  the  work  lo  which 
m  atudies  have  heen  particularly  directed  has  been 
ai>iindanlly  sufficient  to  satiafy  me  of  its  enlire  reli- 
ableness—that  the  object  of  the  author  was  not  ao 
much  10  amute  aa  really  to  initrtict. 
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BBRSOHBL'B  ASTRONOMT. 

OUTLINES  OF~ASTRONOMY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  Baht.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

A  HBW  AMCmiOAW,  FkOM  THK  FODSTII  AND  HXVISED  LONDON  EDITION. 

In  one  hnndaome  crown  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  platea  and  wood-cutt. 
Extra  cloth,  $1  60 ;  or,  half  bound,  Uathtr  backt  and  cloth  tides,  $1  76. 

The  preient  work  it  reprinted  Trom  the  last  London  edition,  which  was  carefully  revised  by 
the  author,  and  in  which  he  embodies  the  latest  investigations  and  discoveries.  It  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  science,  and  even  better 
adapted  than  its  predecessors,  as  a  full  and  reliable  text-book  for  advanced  classes. 

A  few  commendatory  notices  are  subjoined,  from  among  a  large  number  with  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  been  favored. 


From  Profasor  D.  Olmiltad,  Yalt  Colltge. 
A  rich  mine  of  all  that  is  moai  valuable  In  modern 
Astronomy. 

From  Prtjf.  A.  Caiwttt,  Brown  Univt,sity,  R,  I. 
As  a  work  of  reference  nnd  study  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupiln,  who  yel  are  not  prepared  to  avail 
llirmselves  of  the  hisher  mathemalicR,  1  know  of  no 
work  to  be  compared  with  it. 

From  Prtjf.  Samvel  Janes,  Jtjffenon  College,  Pa. 
This  treatise  is  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  ap- 
preciated ill  the  scientific  world  to  need  new  praise. 
A  disliiiguishing  merit  in  this,  as  in  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  author,  is  that  the  language  in  which  the 
profound  reasonings  of  science  are  conveyed  is  so 
perspicuous  that  the  writer's  meaning  can  never  be 
misunderstood. 

From  Prof.  J.  F.  Crocker,  Madison  College,  Pa, 
I  know  no  treatise  on  Astronomy  comparable  to 
"  HerschePs  Outlines."   !t  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  student.    We  have  adopted  it 
as  a  text-book  in  our  College. 

From  Prof.  James  Curley,  Georgetown  College. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  is  the  best  work  oi 
its  class  in  any  language. 

From  Prof.  N.  Tillinghast,  Bridgewater,  Matt. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  speak  of  the  scientific 


merits  of  such  a  work  by  snch  an  author;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  most  earnestly  wish  that  it 
might  supersede  every  book  used  as  a  text-book  on 
Astronomy  in  all  our  institutions,  except  perhaps 
those  where  it  is  studied  mathematically. 

We  now  take  leave  oflhis  remarkable  work,  which 
we  hold  to  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  of  the  works  in  which  the  laws  of  astro- 
noniy  and  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  are  de- 
scribed to  those  who  are  not  mathematicians  nor 
observers,  and  recalled  to  those  who  are.  It  is  the 
reward  of  men  who  can  descend  from  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  to  care  for  its  diifusion,  that  their 
works  are  essential  to  all,  that  they  becoma  the 
manuals  of  the  proficient  as  well  as  the  tex'.-books  of 
the  learner.— il(A«n<su»i. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  in  the  English  language 
on  the  subject,  which,  whilst  it  contains  so  many  of 
the  facts  of  Astronomy  (which  it  attempts  to  explain 
with  as  little  technical  language  as  possihlel,  is  so  at- 
tractive in  its  style,  and  so  clear  and  forcible  in  its 
illustrations.— Ct'an<<<«ea<  Revieto. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  science, 
embraces  within  so  small  acompassan  entire  epitome 
of  everything  known  within  all  its  various  depart- 
ments, practical,  theoretical,  and  physical.  — Ba;- 
aminer. 


ARNOT'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHTSICS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  OR,  NATURaFfIUIOSOFHT,  GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL. 

Written  for  Univerul  Vue  in  Plain  or  Non-Technical  Langnage. 

BY  NEIJ.L  ARNOT,  M.  D. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations.    $2  60. 


NEW  PHTSIOLOOICAL  TEZT-BOOE:. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  ANdTeGETABLE  LIFE.     A  Popular  Trea- 

tise  on  the  Phenomena  and  Functions  of  Organic  Life.  To  which  is  prefixed  A  Brief  General 
View  of  the  Great  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge.  By  J.  8.  Bushnan,  M.  D.  In  one  hand- 
some royal. 12mo.  vol.,  of  234  pages,  with  over  100  illustrations.    80  cents. 

Written  by  a  man  of  Science,  this  work,  though  popular  in  its  form  and  elementary  in  its  teach- 
ings, avoids  the  objections  usually  urged  against  simitar  treatises,  of  superficiality  and  incorrectness. 
While  its  language  and  arrangement  are  such  as  to  render  it  easily  understood  by  the  youthful 
student  or  general  reader,  its  basis  is  strictly  scientific,  and  on  every  point  it  will  be  found  on  a 
level  with  the  most  advanced  state  of  knowledge. 

MULLER'S    PHYSICS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 

By  Prop.  J.  MULLER. 

Edited,  with  Additions,  by  R.  E.  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  660  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates.  $3  60. 

BntD'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOFHT. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  being  an  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences.  Illustrated  with  over  300  wood-cuts.  By  Goldino  Bird,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital.  From  tho  Third  London  edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  royal  I2mo. 
Extra  cloth,  $1  26;  strong  leather,  81  60. 
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GRAHAM'S  INORaANIO  0HBMISTR7— (Now  Complete.) 
ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  applications  of  the 

Science  in  the  Arts.  By  Thomas  Grahak,  F.  R.S.,  &c.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition. 
Edited  by  Heniit  Watts  and  Robert  Bridges,  M,  D.  With  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
illustrations  on  wood.  Complete  in  one  lar|<;e  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  very  large  pages, 
extra  cloth.    Price,  $4  00. 

«*«  Part  II.,  completing  the  work,  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 
had  separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  $2  50. 

The  long  delay  which  has  intervened  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  has 
rendered  necessary  an  Appendix,  embodying  the  numerous  and  important  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  few  years  in  the  subject  contained  in  Part  I.  This  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
Part  II.,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  complete  abstract  of  the  most  advanced  position  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  all  details  necessary  to  bring  the  whole  work 
thoroughly  op  to  the  present  time  in  all  departments  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  great  reputation  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  since  its  first  appearance,  and  its  recognized 
position  in  the  front  rank  of  scientific  treatises,  render  eulogy  unnecessary  to  secure  for  it  immediate 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  desiring  to  procure  a  complete  exposition  of  chemical  facts  and 
principles,  either  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  for  the  student,  or  as  a  work  for  daily  reference 
by  the  practical  chemist. 

f)£r  Gentlemen  desirous  of  obtaining  Part  II.  to  complete  their  copies,  are  requested  to  make 
application  for  it  without  delay.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
$2  50.    A  few  of  the  recommendations  with  which  Part  I.  was  favored  are  subjoined : — 


From  Prnf.  Henry  Croft,  Vniversily  of  Toronto. 
A  work  which  I  have  always  recommended  to  my 
students,  and  shall  now  do  so  more  particularly,  as 
the  present  edition  is  n  great  improvement  on  the 
former  one,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  manual  of 
chemistry  yet  published. 

From  Prof.  O.  P.  Hubbard,  DartmoutK  College. 
The  work  is  remarkable  for  its  fulness  and  per- 
spicuity, and  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  private 
student  or  public  lecturer. 

From  Prof.  &*.  H.  Douglass,  University  of  Mithigan. 
I  have  examined  it  with  much  interest,  and  esteem- 
ing it  to  he  one  of  (he  very  best  elementary  works 
extant,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend 


it  to  the  class  as  a  text-book  as  soon  as  the  other  part 
shall  appear. 

From  Prqf.  A.  Litton,  St.  Louis  Medical  College. 

I  have  no  hi'sltatlon  In  pronouncing  Graham's  work 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Knglish  lanifuiige,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to 
make  chemical  science  his  study  or  profession. 

From  Prof.  W.  E.  A.  Aikin,  Univenity  of  Maryland. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  find  a  new  edition  called  for, 
as  it  is  a  work  which  (  have  recommended  to  the 
medical  classes  in  the  University  of  Maryland  for 
many  years  past,  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language. 


CARPBNTBR'S   COMFARATIVB  FHTSIOLOGT. 
NeMT  and  Improved  Bdltton- Jnst  Isaaed. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE  ThYSIOLOGY.    By  William  B.  Car- 

perter,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  &c.    A  new  American  edition, 
revised  and  improved  by  the  author.    With  over  three  hundred  illustrations.    In  one  large  and 
very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  80 ;  leather,  $5  25. 
The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it.    It  will,  therefore,  be  found  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science.    Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical finish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  this  country. 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.    It  is  one  few  brought,  from  the  most  various  sources,  to  conduce  to 

men  in  Kurope  could  have  undertaken;  it  is  one,  no  its  completeness,  of  the  lucidity  of  the  reasoning  it 

man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  success-  contains,  or  of  the  clearness  of  language  in  which  the 

ful  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.    We  feel  that  this  whole  is  clothed.    Not  the  profession  only,  but  the 

abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  scientific  world  at  large,  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to 

the  fulness  of  the  work,  and  no  idea  of  its  unity,  of  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this  great  work.    It  must,  indeed, 

the  admirable  manner  in  which  material  has  been  add  largely  even  to  his  high  reputation.— ATed.  Times. 


CARPENTER  ON  THE  MICROSCOFB— (Just  Luued.) 
THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  By  William  B.  Carpenter, 

M.D.,  author  of  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  Stc.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &c.  By  F.  6.  Smith,  M.  D.  Illustrated 
by  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome 
octavo  volume,  of  7^4  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  position  as  a  microscnpist  and  physiologist,  and  his  great  experience  as  a  teacher, 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  microscope.  In  the  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  "  to 
combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  'tools,'  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  roicroscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind."  "That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  choicest  productions  of  the  London  press. 
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LATELY    ISSUED. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theorelical,  Praclicnl,  Biid  Technlcnl.  By  A.  F.  Abkl,  F.C.S.,  and  C. 
L.  Blozam.  With  a  KecommKnilalory  Prefare  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  and  numerous  illusiraiioiiR  on  wood.  In 
one  lurf^e  and  handioine  octavo  volume,  ofHO^  pages,  extra  cloth. 

It  must  be  understood  thai  this  is  a  work  fitted  for  the  earnest  student,  who  resolves  to  pursue  Tor  hlmseir 
a  i>lendy  search  into  the  chemical  mysteries  oTrreation.  For  such  a  student  the  "  llHm)l>nok"  will  prove  an 
excellent  fruide,  since  he  will  find  in  it,  not  merely  the  most  approved  modes  oranalytirnl  iiivesiifintion.  but 
den'ripllonsof  the  apparatus  necessary,  with  such  manipulatory  details  as  rendered  Faraday's  "Chemical 
Manipulations"  so  valuable  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  lieyond  this,  the  importance  of  the  work  is  in- 
creased by  the  introduction  of  much  of  the  technical  chemistry  of  the  manufactory.— ./<(Aen<zum. 


THE   PRINCIPAL   FORMS   OF  THE   SKELETON, 

AND  THE  FORMS  AND  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  TEETH.    By  Pbofissob  R.  Owkn.    In  one  very 

handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations  on  wood. 

This  volume  will  present  in  a  concise  and  popular  form  a  complete  view  of  the  most  recent  state  of  com- 
partitive  ostenlofty;  the  correctness  of  which  is  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
auilior.  A  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  man  of  icience,  and  more  especially  to  the  geologist,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  general  aiteniion.  

TECHNOLOGY; 

OR,  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MANUFACTURES.  By  Dr.  F  Knapp.  Edit- 
ed.  with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  P'omund  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  RicHARnsoN.  With 
additional  Notes  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  two  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volumes,  with 
about  five  hundred  splendid  illusi rations. 

PRINCIPLES    OF  THE   MECHANICS 

OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERINO.  By  Prof.  Jdlius  Weisbach.  Translated  and  edited  by  Prof 
Gordon,  ofCilasgow.  With  Additions,  by  Prof  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  two  large  and  very  handsome 
octavo  volumes,  with  about  one  thousand  beautiful  illustrations. 


CARPENTER  ON   ALCOHOL. 

ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.    By  W.  B. 

Carpentkh,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Human  Physiology ,"  Ice.    New  edition,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  D.  F. 

CoNDts,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  royal  l3mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

This  new  edition  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  an  extended  popular  circulation  of  this  valuable  work, 
the  notes  by  Dr.  Condie  containing  explanations  of  the  scientific  terms  employed.  Copies  in  flexible  cloth 
may  be  had  free  of  postage  by  mail  on  remitting  BO  cents  to  the  publishers. 

A  very  liberal  deduction  will  be  made  when  quantities  are  taken  for  distribution  by  societies  or  individuals. 


DE   LA  BECHE'S   GEOLOGY. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVKR.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Bechb,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  8 ,  Direeior-Oeneral  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  seven 
huiiilrcd  pages,  with  over  three  hundred  wood-cuts. 


This  volume  will  be  found  to  present  u  very  complete  summary  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished 

n  the  science  of  geology,  while  at  ihi :_-:.-j: .    .^      .....  .         .  ,■      .,  u;.u 

future  researches  should  be  pursued. 


n  the  science  of  geology,  while  at  the  same  time  it  indicates  to  the  student  the  mode  and  direction  in  which 
"        ■    lid  ■ 


BOWMAN'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  including  Analysis. 
I'jino.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

BEALE  ON  THE  LAAVS  OP  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO  MIND  AND  BODY, 
from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  neat  royal  l!)mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 


In  one  neat  royal 


A  Series  of  Letters 


BUSHNAN'S  POPULAR   PHYSIOLOGY 

OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFK.    In  one  handsome  royal  lamo.  volume  of 200  pages,  with  over 
100  engravings  on  wood.    See  p.  10. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Bv  Mart  Somkrvillb.  A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  Revised  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  a 
Glossarv,  by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenbkroeb,  M.O.,  U.S.N.  In  one  large  royal  l'2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth, 
(See  p.  9.) 


DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    Being  a  portion  of  the  scientific  publicalinns  of  the  U.  S. 

Exploring  Expedition.    In  one  large  royal  quarto  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  an  Atla>^  ,<f  sixtv  magnificent 

colored  plates,  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco. 
EVANS'S  YOUNG  MILLWRIGHT'S  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Edited  by  Thomas 

P.  Jones.    In  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  with  numerous  plates. 
GREGORY'S  LETTERS  TO  A  CANDID  ENQUIRER  ON  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.   In  one  large 

royal  lamo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
HUMBOLDT'S  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIPraRENT  CLIMATES. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Sabine.    In  one  large  royal  Vimo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
HALE'S  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND   PHILOLOGY  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPE- 

DITION.    In  one  large  imperial  quarto  volume,  extra  cloth. 

LARDNER'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY.    In  three  very  large  royal  l'2mo.  vols., 

of  2000  pages,  with  1000  illustration*,    [p"  See  p.  H. 
SCHGBDLER'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.    A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of  Physics.  Astronomy, 

Cheinisiry ,  Mineralogy.  Geology.  Botany,  Physiologyi  and  Zoology.    In  one  large  crown  octavo  volume, 

with  nearly  700  illustrations.    Ojr  See  p.  9. 
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COMPLETE    LIBRARY    EDITION. 

LIYES  OF  THE  QUEEJ^S  OF  El^GLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST: 

WITH  ANBCDOTBS  OF  THBIR  COURTS. 

No  w  first  published  from  Official  Records,  and  other  Authentic  Documents,  Private  as  well  as  Public. 

NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Complete  in  six  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  containing  over  thikty-six  hundred 
PAGES,  and  for  sale  in  various  styles  of  binding,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  publishers  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  public  thia  work  in  a  complete  form. 
During  the  long  period  in  which  it  hai  been  issuing  from  the  press,  it  has  assumed  the  character 
of  a  standard  work,  and  as  occupying  ground  hitherto  untouched;  as  embodying  numerous  his- 
torical facts  heretofore  unnoticed,  and  as  containing  vivid  sketches  of  the  characters  and  manners 
of  the  times,  with  anecdotes,  documents,  &c.  &c.,  it  presents  numerous  claims  on  the  attention 
of  both  the  student  of  history  and  the  desultory  reader. 

the  severe  truth  of  history  takes  almost  the  wild- 
ness  of  romance,  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition 
tu  our  biographical  literature. — Morning  Herald. 

These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  a  romance 
united  tu  the  integrity  of  history. — Times. 


A  valaable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge. 
1 1  contains  a  mass  of  every  kind  of  historical  matter 
of  interest,  which  industry  and  research  could  col- 
lect.   We  have  derived  much  entertainment  and  in- 
struction from  the  work. — Athenaum, 
This  interesting  and  well-written  work,  in  which 
Also,  to  be  had  separate, 
STRICKLAND'S  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  HENRY  VIII.,  and  of  his  Mother,  ELIZA- 
BETH OF  YORK.    Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  four 
hundred  pages. 

STRICKLAND'S  MEMOIRS  OF  ELIZABETH,  Second  Queen  Regnant  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Complete  in  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 


INTBODVCTOBT  YOLUXE  TO  THE  QUEENS  Of  ENOLANS— (lost  IsBued.) 

LIVES   OF  THE  UU'eENS   OF  ENGLAND 

BEFORi;    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST. 
BY  MRS.  MATTHEW  HALL. 

Complete  in  one  handsome  crown  octavo  volume,  various  styles  of  binding,  to  match 

Miss  Strickland's  Work. 
This  book,  embracing  a  period  anterior  to  that  selected  by  Miss  Strickland,  becomes  a  neces- 
sary introduction  to  her  charming  volumes.    Those  who  possess  the  latter  cau  obtain  it  bound  to 
match,  and  in  every  way  uniform  in  style. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE.  By  Mrs.  Marsh,  author 
of «  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,'>  &c.    In  two  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

PULSZKY'S  MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADY.  In  one  neat  royal  13mo.  volume, 
extra  cloth. 


RUSSBL'S  LIFB  OF  FOX— (Just  Issued.) 
MEMORIALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lobd  John  Rukel,  M.  P.    In  two  handsome  royal  13mo.  volumes,  ex- 
tra cloth. 


The  work  is  deeply  interesting,  as  it  throws  light 
upon  the  career  of  a  great  man,  and  reveals  the  pri- 
vate seiitiments  of  many  eminent  British  statesmen 
in  regard  to  our  revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  regard 
to  the  wars  waged  against  the  French  Republic. 
The  correppoi.deuce  preseiiU  Mr.  Fox  in  the  auitude 
of  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  not  only  on  general  prin- 
ciples, but  as  one  whose  feelings  were  strongly  en- 


listed in  their  cause.  There  are  occasional  letters  in 
these  volumes,  which,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  government  at  that  time,  would 
jirobably  have  caused  the  author  some  trouble,  though 
it  was  a  period  when  party  spirit  ran  very  high, 
and  statesmen  look  the  largest  license.— AT.  Y.  Com- 
mereial  Adverliser. 


By 


HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEARS,  1830-1840;   OR,  FRANCE   UNDER    LOUIS   PHILIPPE 
Louis  Blanc.    In  two  handsome  volumes,  crown  Svo.,  extra  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1789.  By  Louis  Blanc.  Vol  I.,  crown  8vo., 
extra  cloth. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES,  IN  THE  16th  CEN- 
TURY, AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  17th.     Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  paper, 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.    Paris  I.,  il.,  and  III. 
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Campbell's  ChanoeUon  and  Cbief  JtuitioM« 
I  ",  '.  A  naiT  Tolnmei  no«r  rtrndym  '  'i     I 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

^nli  Kccpcra  of  ti)e  (f^icat  Qta\  of  (En^lanb, 

FROM 

THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORQIJ  IV. 
BY  LORD  CHIEF-JUSTICE  CAMPBELL,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Second  American,  from  the  Third  London  edition. 

COMPLBTE  IN  SSVEN  HAND80MK  OROWN  OCTAVO  VOLUMES,  EXTRA  OLOTH,  ^R  HALF  MOROCCO. 

ALSO,  TO  MATOH. 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF-JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Norman  Gonqnest  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Tenterden. 

Second  Editiou. 

In  three  very  neat  volumea,  crown  octavo,  extra  cloth,  or  half  morocco. 

ALIO,  NOW  KEADT,  AND  FOR  SALE  SEPARATE,  TO  COMPLETE  SETS — 

VOL.  III.,  CONTAINING  THE  LIVES  OF  LORDS  KENYON,  ELLEN- 

BOROUGH,  AND  TENTERDEN.     Crown  Svo.,  various  styles  ofbinding,  to  motch  sets. 
9Cr  The  price  of  Vol.  HI.  in  extra  cloth  is  $3  00,  on  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 

Of  the  solid  merit  of  the  work  our  judgment  may  be 
gniheretl  from  whut  h«»  already  been  snid.  We  will 
add.  that  from  ila  iii6iiiie  fuiidof  anecdote,  and  happy 
variety  of  style,  the  book  addresses  itself  with  equal 


cittims  to  the  mere  general  reader,  as  to  the  le-al  or 
historical  Inquirer;  and  while  we  avoid  the  k>ereo 
typed  commonplRce  of  affirming  that  no  library  can 
be  complete  without  It,  we  feel  constrained  to  anbrd  it 
a  higher  tribute  by  pronouncing  it  entitled  to  a  distin- 
guished  place  on  the  thelvfei  of  every  scholar  who 
IS  fortunate  enough  to  possess  il.—Frazer'a  Magazint. 

:iome  days  of  unexpected  leisure  have  given  me 
an  oppor'.unity  of  reading  the  "  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors ;  and  I  feel  irresistibly  impelled  to  signify 
to  your  Lordship  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  the 
perusal  of  the  volumes  has  aflbrded  me.  The  subject 
18  a  noble  one.  and  has  been  treated  according  to  its 
merits.  The  work  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
all  political  and  all  professional  men  The  lives 
which  have  most  interested  me  are  those  of  Ellsmere 
and  Bacon,  Cliarles  York  and  the  incomparable 
fiomert.— Daniel  Webster. 


A  work  of  sterling  merit— one  of  very  great  labor, 
of  richly  diversified  interest,  and  of  lasting  value  and 
estimation.— Quarteriy  Review. 

I  scarcely  need  advise  every  reader  to  consult 
Lord  Campbell's  excellent  woik.—Maeaulay''t  His- 
lory  <if  Sngland. 

Lord  Campbell  has  rendereda  very  acceptable  ser- 
vice, not  only  to  the  legal  profession,  but  to  the  history 
of  the  country.— iat»  Review. 

We  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  these 
Live"  will  be  found  to  deserve  a  »olid  and  permanent 
place  in  English  biography.— £zam<ner. 

A  ivprk  which  will  take  its  place  in  our  libraries 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  present  day. — Alhenaum. 

The  brilliant  success  of  this  work  in  Kngland  Is  by 
no  means  greater  than  its  merits.  !i  is  certainly  the 
most  brilliant  contribution  to  English  history  made 
within  our  recollection;  it  has  the  charm  and  free- 
dom of  Biography  combined  with  the  elaborate  and 
careful  comprehensiveness  of  History .--iV.  Y.  Tri- 
bune. 


LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY: 

COHPRIStNG 

The  History  of  the  Isiatie  Nations,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Macedonians,  and  Carthaginians. 

BY  B.  G.  NIEBUHR. 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  DR.  L.  8CHMITZ, 

WITH  ADDITIONS  FROM  MS8.  IN  THE  EXCLUSIVE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

In  three  very  handsome  crown  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

The  extraordinary  familiarity  ofNiebuhr  with  the  literatures  of  all  nations,  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  all  political  and  human  affairs,  derived  not  only  from  books,  but  from  practical  life,  and 
his  brilliant  powers  of  combination,  present  to  us  in  these  Lectures,  as  in  thobe  on  Roman  history, 
sucli  an  abundance  of  new  ideas,  startling  conceptions  and  opinions,  as  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  work.  They  sre  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  study,  not  only  of  ant>  luity,  but  c''any  period  in  the  history  of  man. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPEDITION 

TO  THE  DEAD  8EA  AND  RITER  JORDAN. 

BY  W.  P.  LYNCH,  U.S.N.,    f        ;  I  I 

Commander  ofthe  Expedition. 

In  one  very  large  and  handiome  octavo  volume  with  twenty-eight  beautiAil  plates,  and  two  mapi. 

This  book,  so  long  and  anxiously  expeoted,  fully 
sustains  the  hopes  onhe  most  sanguine  and  fastidious. 
It  Is  truly  a  mugnificent  work.  The  type,  paper, 
biiiiliiig,  style,  and  execution,  are  all  of  the  liest  and 


highest  chiiracter,  as  are  also  the  maps  and  engrav- 
ings.   It  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  character  of 


oar  national  literature  than  any  work  that  has  ap- 
peared for  years.    The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  sub- 


{ect  will  give  it  popularity  and  immortality  at  once, 
t  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated;  and  it  will  be 
read  extensively,  and  varued,  both  in  thii  and  other 
countries.— Lady's  Book. 


Also,  to  be  had— 
CONDENSED  EDITION,  in  one  neat  royal  l3mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  a  map. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

By  the  HON.  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

SECOND  EDITION,    REVISED. 
WITH  A  PORTRAIT,  AND  FAC-SIMILE  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  ADAMS. 
In  two  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 
In  iti  present  neat  and  convenient  form,  the  work  is  eminently  fitted  to  aaiume  the  position 
which  it  merits  at  a  book  for  every  parlor-table  and  for  every  fireside  where  there  is  an  appro* 
elation  of  the  kindlinesa  and  manliness,  the  intellect  and  the  affection,  the  wit  and  livelinus* 
which  rendered  William  Wirt  at  once  so  eminent  in  the  world,  so  brilliant  in  aociety,  and  so 
loving  and  loved  in  the  retirement  of  his  domestic  circle.    Uniting  all  these  attractions,  it  cannot 
fail  to  find  a  place  in  every  private  and  public  library,  and  in  all  collections  of  books  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges,  for  the  young  can  have  before  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  industry  and  resolution,  than  the  life  of  William  Wirt,  as  unconsciously  related  by 
himself  in  these  volumes. 


DON  QUIXOTE  DR  LA  MANCHA.    Translated   from   the  Spanish  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  by  Charles  Jarvib,  Esq.    Carefully  revised  and  corrected,  with  a  Memoir  ofthe  Au- 
thor and  a  notice  of  his  works.    With  numerous  illustrations,  by  Tony  Johannot.    In  two  beau- 
tifully printed  volumes,  crown  octavo,  various  styles  of  binding. 
The  handsome  execution  of  this  work,  the  numerous  spirited  illustrations  with  which  it  abounds,  and  the 

very  low  price  atwhich  it  is  offered,  render  it  a  most  desirable  library  edition  for  all  admirers  of  the  immortal 

Cervantes.  

PICCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELLA  ;  OR,  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE.  By  X.  B. 
Sainting.  New  edition,  with  illustrations.  In  one  very  neat  royal  ISmo.  volume,  paper 
covers,  price  50  cents,  or  extra  cloth. 


TOUATT  AND  LEWIS  ON  THE  DOd. 
THE  DOG.     By  William  Youatt.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  numerous  and  beautiful 
illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  8vo.,  crimson  cloth,  gilt. 


TOUATT  AND  SKINNEB  ON  THE  HORSE. 
THE  HORSE.  By  William  Youatt.  A  new  edition,  with  numerous  illoitrations ;  together  with 
a  general  history  of  the  Horse ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse ;  how  trained 
and  jockeyed  ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Performances ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and  the 
Mule.  By  J.  S.  Skinner,  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register.  In 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations.    Price  $1  60. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS,  with  Illustrative  Poetry.  To  which  are  now  added  the 
Calendar  of  Flowers,  and  the  Dial  of  Flowers.  Ninth  American,  from  the  Tenth  London  edi- 
tion. Revised  by  the  editor  of  "  Forget-me-Not."  In  one  elegant  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra 
crimson  cloth,  gilt,  with  beautiful  colored  plates. 


QRAHAME'S    UNITED   STATES. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  fVom  the  Plantation  of  the  British  Colonies  till  their 
Assumption  of  Independence.  Second  American  edition,  enlarged  and  amended,  with  a  Me- 
moir by  President  Quincy,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  author.  In  two  very  large  cctavo  volumes, 
extra  cloth. 


WILLIAM    PENN: 

AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  from  new  sources;  with  an  extra  Chapter  on  the  "  Macaulay 
Charges."  Hy  W.  Hepwokth  Dixon,  author  of  «'John  Howord,  and  the  Prison  V<orld  of  Eu- 
rope,"  ftc.    la  onn  very  seat  volume,  rcya!  ISmo.,  exfa  cloth. 
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THE  FBOPLB'B  BNCTCLOPJBDIA. 
NECESSARY   TO   EVERY   SCHOOL  AND   TOWNSHIP   LIBRARY. 

THE  EICYCLOPJbiA  AMERICAM; 

A  POPULAR'  DICTIONARY  OF 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERAimE,  HISTORY,  POLITICS,  BIOGRAPHY; 

.^>.  >  i.<   It  IHCLVOINa 

A  COPIOUS  COLIBCTION  OF  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  IN  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY; 

On  the  batii  of  the  leventh  edition  of  the  Oerman  Converiatiom-Lexicon. 

Edited  BY  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

A88lST£0  BT 

E.  WIGGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD. 

A  A       1      With  Additions,  by  ProfkIsor  HENRY  VETHAKE, 
or  the  UiiiverRity  of  Penngylvaiiia. 
Complete  in  fourteen  large  octavo  vols.,  containing  nearly  mine  thousand  double'Columned  pages. 

FOR  SALE  IN  VARIOUS  STTLES  OF  BINDING,  AT  BXCEEDINGLT  LOW  PRICES. 

This  work  is  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  the  publishers  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  adduce  any  of  the  cncomiuras  which  have  lieen  bestowed  on  it  from  all  quarters.  As  a  copious 
library  for  constant  and  ready  reference,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  past  and  present  state 
of  mankind,  and  on  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  and  attainment,  it  presents  ^reat  advantages 
to  all  who  are  unable  to  accumulate  large  collections  of  books,  containing  in  itself,  as  it  does,  vast 
stores  of  information,  on  almost  every  topic  on  which  information  can  possibly  be  sought,  from  the 
simplest  questions  of  history  or  statistics,  to  the  most  complex  points  of  science  or  criticism.  The 
steady  demand  which  still  continues  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  copies  which 
have  been  oirculatedttPulfioiently  proves  the  necessity  of  such  a  work  for  all  educated  men,  and  the 
thorough  satisfaction  which  it  continues  to  give  to  all  who  consult  its  pa^s ;  and  shows  that  the 
publishers  have  not  miscalculated  in  bringmg  the  work  up  to  a  late  period,  with  notices  l  '  con- 
temporary events  and  persons,  while  reducing  the  price  to  about  one-hall  of  the  original  subscription . 


The  Zlliutrated  Oeographloal  BnoyoIopeBdla. 


THE  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising  a  complete  description  of  the  Earth,  Physical,  Statistical,  Civil,  and  Political.  Esh'u 
biting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each 
Country,  and  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all 
Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.  Assisted  in  Botany,  by  Professor  Hooker- -Zoolo- 
gy, tec,  by  W.  W.  Swainaon — Astronomy,  Sec,  by  Professor  Wallace — Geology,  &c.,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  Thomas  C.  Bradford.  In  three  large  octuvo 
volumes,  containing  about  nineteen  hundred  large  impr;rial  pages,  and  illustiated  by  eighty- 
two  small  Maps,  and  a  colored  Map  of  the  United  States,  aAer  Tanner's ;  together  with  about 
eleven  hundred  Wood-cuts. 
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OniZOT'S  CROMWELZi— (Lately  Issued.) 


HISTORY  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  THE  ENGLISH  COMMON- 

WEALTH,  from  the  eiiecution  of  Charles  I.  to  the  death  of  Cromwell.  By  M.  Guizot.  Trans- 
lated by  Andrew  R.  Scoble.  In  two  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumes,  extra  cloth, 
containing  over  900  pages. 

To  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Ouizot  has  here  assinied 
himself  he  is  eminently  compeient.  Erudite,  labori- 
ous, and  accurate ;  familiar.alike  with  the  facts  that 
constitale  the  bones  and  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of 
history,  and  the  motives  that  give  liiem  vitality;  at 
once  free  from  the  zealotry  of  the  bi^ot  and  the  indif- 
ferenusm  of  the  mere  phllo8op^1r ;  bound  to  no  parti- 


sani.  'p  and  pledged  to  no  theories  ;  he  Kas  enjoyed 
the  adv  ^ntagegor  knowledge,  impartiality',  and  clear  ■ 
sighiednt.  «.  and  the  retuli  is  a  faithful  portrait  uf  Uie 
times,  animh:->d  with  a  wise  ajid  truthful  spirit,  nrid 
showing  in  all  ua  r-olors  and  touches  the  liand  of  u 
skilful  manot.— Philadelphia  North  American. 


ACTON'S  COOKERY. 

MODERN  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice,  fur  the 
Use  of  Private  Families;  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Receipts,  all  of  which  are  given  with  the  most 
minute  exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton.  With  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations ;  to  which  is 
added  a  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The  whole  revised,  and  prepared  for  American  house- 
keepers, by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.    From  the  second  London  edition.    In  one  large  12mo.  vol. 


FLETCHER'S  NOTES  FROi.T  NINEVEH,  AND  TRAVELS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA,  ASSYRIA, 
AND  SYRIA.    In  one  neat  royal  l2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS  :  a  Series  of  Essays,  by  a  few  Well-Wishers  to  Know- 
ledge.    In  three  neat  royal  ISmo.  volumes,  extra  cloth. 
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